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THE 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the Fifth Session of the Fifth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ap- 
pointed to meet at Westminster, the Twenty-eighth Day 
of January 1817, in the Fifty-seventh Year of the Reign 
of His Majesty King GEORGE the Third. 


[ Sess. 1817. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 28, 1817. 


ACADEMICAL SOCIETY—Seprtt- 
ous MeetinGs Bitt.] The Earl of Darn- 
ley said, it would be in the recollection of 
their lordships, that when the Seditious 
Meetings bill was under discussion, there 
was no objection which had been so much 
insisted upon by those who opposed the 
bill as the discretionary powers given to 
the magistrates ; but he believed that even 
those who had urged that objection most 
strongly, had never anticipated a case so 
extraordinary as that of the Academical 
Society, te which society a licence had, 
been refused by the magistrates of the city, 
This society had existed for 20 or 30 
years, and consisted of most respectable 

ersons, members of the universities and 
inns of court; and they intended, as he 
was informed, to present petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, which would bring 
the subject before the House in a more 
regular and formal manner. He did not 
think it proper, therefore, at present to go 
more at large into the case of that parti- 
cular society ; but he could not suffer a 
day to pass without asking, for the sake 
of the public, whether this was the con- 
struction really put upon the act by the 
framers of it, or by the legislature? He 
conceived it impossible that such could 
have been their meaning. Application 
was made to the magistrates, in behalf 
of this society, for a licence, and they 
were informed that it was the practice 
of that society to discuss literary, histori- 
cal, and political subjects. The magis- 
trates insisted, that no licence ought to be 

(VOL. XXXVI.) 


granted, unless the questions were pre- 
viously laid before them; and ultimately 
refused the licence, giving as a reason for 
the refusal, that the object of the act was 
to prevent all political discussion whatever. 
It was not on account of this society in 
particular that he was now speaking, but 
on account of all the subjects of this coun- 
try. They had been taught to believe that 
they were living under a free constitution ; 
be 4 though he had not concurred in the 
provisions of the act in their utmost extent, 
yet even after that act passed, he had con- 
ceived that some freedom had still been 
left to the people of England to discuss 
political subjects. He did not believe that 
the noble secretary of state had interfered 
in this business as he had done on a late 
occasion in another matter. He could 
not believe that the noble secretary could 
have sent instructions’ to the magistrates 
to act as they had done: but rather 
thought that the noble secretary would 
feel himself under some obligation to him 
for giving him this opportunity to explain. 
But if it was possible that such a construc- 
tion could be put on the act, unless the 
House was willing to forfeit every claim to 
the confidence of the country, it ought not 
to lose an hour without proceeding to a 
revision of the act, in order to amend it, 
so as to prevent the possibility of such a 
misconstruction. 

Lord Sidmouth said, he had no objection 
to state that, according to his belief, nei- 
ther the framers of the act, nor those who 
supported it, ever intended that it should 
put an end to all political discussion what- 
ever. He would - ashamed to give any 
answer to the nobles earl’s insinuation, 
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that he had interfered in this business. 
He was too little acquainted with the case 
to give any opinion upon it even in a pri- 
vate room, far less to give any opinion 
upon it in their lordships House. He did 
not know who the magistrates were, ex- 
cept by name. But the true question was, 
what was the meaning of the act? Their 
lordships might examine that act, and see 
whether there was any clause which could 
by possibility bear such a construction as 
that which, according to the noble earl’s 
statement, had been put upon it. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 28. 

Civit anp Mivitary Orrices Con- 
TINUANCE Biiu.] Mr. Ponsonby having 
moved the second reading of this bill, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if the mea- 
sure were one of a larger extent—if it 
went to alter the general principle, that all 
the servants of the Crown should hold 
their offices from the grant of the monarch 
immediately on the throne, it would be a 
proposition new in its nature, and one 
which would require considerable delibe- 
ration. The bill, however, merely went 
in the event of the demise of the Crown, 
and the accession of the illustrious person- 
age who now held the office of Regent, to 
continue all the present offices, a great 
proportion of which had been granted un- 
der the regency, and thus to prevent con- 
siderable inconvenience and delay. He 
had no objection whatever to the bill ap- 

lying as it did to a special case, and leav- 
ing untouched the general principle. He 
only hoped, that the right hon. gentleman 
would allow an interval of eight or ten 
days between the second reading and the 
committee merely to give an opportunity 
for the bill to be locked into with reference 
to its particular wording. 

Mr. Ponsonby was happy that the no- 
ble lord regarded the measure in the same 
light in which it was introduced, and 
agreed that much convenience might, 
whilst no ill consequences could, arise 
from it. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


Petition oF THe Roman 
or IreLanp.] Sir H. Parnell rose for 
the purpose of presenting to the House 
the Petition from the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. It intreated, he said, the favour- 
able attention of the House to their pe- 
culiar condition under the pressure of the 


Petition of the [4 
7 laws, by which they were so severe- 
y affected. Itstated that they had taken 


every oath of fidelity “and allegiance. 
They referred to the acts of the Irish legis. 


lature for repeated proofs of loyalty; not- 


withstanding which they remained subject 
to the severe disabilities enforced against 
them, in consequence of their conscien- 
tious adherence to the religious doctrines 
of their forefathers. They disclaimed all 
latent, all sinister motives whatever; and 
maintained, that any imputation of that na- 
ture was repelled by their numbers and cha- 
racter. Their object was direct and avowed ; 
— it was to obtain an equal participation in 
the civil rights enjoyed by their fellow 
subjects. ‘The prayer of the petition was, 
that their case might receive the favoura- 
ble consideration of the House of Com- 
mons. He would not trespass further on 
the House, were it not that the petition 
contained another clause of great impor- 
tance to the discussion which was soon to 
take place on the subject. By that clause 
an opening was given for the satisfactory 
adjustment of that long disputed point re- 
lative to ecclesiastical security. The 
House wouldagree with him, that the claims 
set up on the one side to security, and the 
denial of those claimsonthe other, had occa- 
sioned the frequent failure of the cause of 
the catholics in parliament. Those claims 
had been founded on the apprehension of 
foreign interference in the nomination of 
the Irish bishops. When plans were sug- 
gested for affording a security against this 
danger, the catholic bishops, in 1808, 
published a resolution, declaring that, in 
their opinion, it would be inexpedient to 
alter the existing mode of nomination ; and 
the laity soon followed their example. 
But now a complete change had taken 
place in their sentiments—~a change so 
great, that all must admit that the ap- 
proaching discussion would take place un- 
der circumstances altogether different 
from any that had hitherto occurred. The 
Irish bishops no longer adhered to their 
resolution. On the contrary, they pro- 
posed an arrangement which was calcu- 
lated to meet all the dangers apprehended 
by those who had hitherto opposed the 
catholic claims. The clause to which he 
had just adverted, and which he begged 
Jeave to read, contained this proposition, 
with a distinct avowal of the acquiescence 
of the great catholic body in the opinion 
of the catholic prelates. They stat- 
ed in the clause, that in thus address- 
ing the legislature, they were naturally 
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desirous of conciliating favour, and obviat- 
ing the objections which had heretofore 
been made to a compliance with their 
‘wishes; and that they entertained a con- 
scientious conviction that all the impor- 
tant differences existing on the subject 
might be happily reconciled, by the adop- 
tion of the domestic nomination of the 
catholic bishops, in which the catho- 
lic bishops were ready to concur, and 
which would meet with the most cordial 
approbation of the catholics at large. 
e trusted that this declaration would be 
considered by the House not more impor- 
tant in its substance than in the temperate 
and proper language in which it was ex- 
pressed.—It was necessary for him to ex- 
lain, in some degree, the plan that it was 
intended to propose. He was able to do 
so on the authority of a prelate of the 
catholic church; who stated, that the 
chief objection which had been long urged 
in the discussions in parliament respecting 
the appointment of the catholic bishops, 
was, that although on a vacancy the Irish 
prelates recommended an individual to the 
pope, the pope was not obliged to attend 
to their recommendation, but might instal 
any other person, even a foreigner. In 
order to obviate that objection, the Irish 
prelates offered to procure from the pope a 
concordat, that he would not institute any 
other person as a prelate than the one re- 
commended to him by them, his majesty’s 
liege and sworn subjects. The catholic 
prelates and the catholics at large offered 
to bind themselves by oath to choose no 
one for recommendation to the pope, but 
a native of the empire, and one whom 
they conscientiously believed to be loyal 
in principle. They further proposed, 
that all the catholic bishops and clergy 
should swear not to disturb, or attempt to 
‘overturn, by fraud or by force, the civil 
and religious institutions of the empire, or 
to interfere with the existing settlement 
of property. They had been assured by 
eminent persons in the confidence of the 
pope, that he would not object to sanction 
these offers, if they were likely to give sa- 
tisfaction to the legialature, and to secure 
the desired relief to the catholic body. 
Here, therefore, was a proposition directly 
meeting the objection urged, of danger 
arising, from the foreign influence of the 
pope, by rendering future nominations in 
every respect domestic.—He had felt it 
his duty to state thus much, in the hope 
that hon. members would take the subject 
into their most serious consideration, and 
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would possess themselves of every neces- 
sary information respecting it, that they 
might be duly prepared to come to a wise 
decision on the motion that was soon to be 
submitted to them by his right hon. friend 
—RHe wished to say a word or two on that 
which might to some appear an inconsis- 
tency on the part of the catholics—the 
continuance of their objection to the Veto. 
The present was not the time for going 
into a detailed explanation on this subject. 
But the catholics objected to the Veto on 
conscientious principles; conceiving that 
to accede to it would be, in effect, to give 
to the Crown the nomination of the bi- 
shops; which was contrary to the disci- 
pline of the catholic church, and would 
tend to the final extirpation of the catho- 
lic religion. He was enabled further to 
say, that should the general outline of this 

lan of domestic nomination be approved 
of, but should it be thought that it might 
be rendered more efficient by additional 
regulations, the catholics would have no 
objection to accede to any propositions 
which might be thought necessary to the 
security of the Protestant institutions, and 
which would not endanger their own. 
He would now move for leave to bring up 
the petition. 

General Matthew congratulated the 
House and the body of the Catholics, that 
this long contested question was likely to 
be met, both on the part of the catholic 
body, and the members of his majesty’s 
government, with that spirit of concilia- 
tion, which he hoped was a favourable 
omen of the success of the question. He 
was, as well as the catholics themselves, 
aware of the fair, candid, and honourable 
manner in which the noble lord opposite 
(Castlereagh), had expressed himself both 
in that House and elsewhere, on the sub- 
ject of the catholic cause, as well as two 
more worthy individuals, his colleagues in 
office. Surely it was not too much then 
to expect, that the cause at last would be 
triumphant. For eleven years he had 
anxiously watched the progress of the 
catholic claims, a cause in which he was 
doubly interested, first as as an Irishman, 
and secondly as a Briton. They had suc- 
ceeded each year in removing one source 
or other of objection to their character or 
theirclaims. They asked not now emanci- 
pation, they merely demanded a fair and 
dispassionate examination of their claims 
in a committee. The catholic he was 
happy to find, was disposed to lay aside all 
party spirit, and anxious to leave no stone 
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unturned to effect a spirit of conciliation 
on the part of the Crown, and the warm 
supporters of the constitution in church 
and state. He hoped none would be pre- 
sumptuous enough to disturb this harmony 
by throwing a firebrand into their debates 
—that no Patrick Duigenan would be 
found to tell of the bloody days of king 
Henry, the bloody queen Mary, the con- 
fiscations and persecutions in the time of 
the commonwealth—that all this trash and 
inflammable matter, these tales of gossips to 
frighten children out of their wits, would 
no longer disgrace their debates, or irri- 
tate those whom they ought to be solici- 
tous to soothe. He could not but most 
fervently hope, that ministers would weigh 
well the responsibility of their situation, 
with reference to this question. The eyes 
of six millions of suffering countrymen, 
who, to the disgrace of the age in which 
they lived, were in a state of political de- 
gradation, were fixed upon his majesty’s 
government in this crisis. It was time for 
ministers to tell the people and the coun- 
try, before the question was decided, the 
nature and extent of the securities which 
they would affix to their support of eman- 
cipation. This they could only doin a 
committee. The catholics of Ireland de- 
puted to London two distinguished cha- 
racters, competent to give every informa- 
tion on the subject of the affairs of the 
catholic clergy, and the particulars of their 
connexion with the see of Rome. The 
characters to whom he alluded were Drs. 
Murray and Everard, the one titular arch- 
bishop of Cashel, and the other of Dublin. 
They were ready to give every informa- 
tion which any member could require on 
the subject. On the subject of securities, 
as they were called, all he would say was, 
that the general question was universally 
conceded, if proper securities were pro- 
vided, for the permanence of the protestant 
establisment. He had authority to say, 
that the catholic bishops whom he named, 
were ready to give that security; they 
were ready, so far as domestic nomination 
went, to give every satisfaction on that 
head; and there could no longer be any 
excuse for putting so many millions of 
loyal and peaceable subjects out of the 
pale of the constitution. He was glad to 
see the noble lord (Castlereagh) in his 
ogee for, he was sure, he should have 

is concurrence in stating, that the old 
bug-bear of foreign interference was com- 
pletely at an end. If they would only 
enter into the committee, every thing 
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could at once be adjusted. He stated from 
authority, that the pope, that cardinals 
Gonsalvi, Litta, and others were ready to 
give every assistance in the good work of 
concession, if we would only here set them 
the example. Ifany objectionable points, 
in the intercourse of the catholics at 
Rome with the holy see, were pointed out, 
all parties were ready at once to redress 
them. His feelings were warm on this 
subject, because he felt it to be the cause 
of his injured countrymen, the Roman ca- 
tholics of Ireland. 

Mr. Webber said, that no man was more 
anxiously disposed than himself to concede 
every civic right and privilege under the 
constitution, to the Roman catholics, when- 
ever that concession could be made with 
safety to the state. He had all his life- 
time been in the closest and most cordial 
habits of intimacy with a great many per- 
sons of that community, and he could bear 
testimony totheir public and private worth. 


But in looking at the great question of 


Catholic Emancipation, he must abstract it 
from the narrow consideration of personal 
character. He would admit, with the 
most sanguine advocates of the catholics, 
their loyalty and peaceable demeanour in 
all ranks of society; but his objections 
were not founded on the personal charac- 
ters of the men—they went to the whole 
system itself. He would now only say, 
that if it was ever his fate to hear this 
question discussed in the British parlia- 
ment, he would previously expect to have 
the question of securities fully considered 
and decided. If the general debate were 
entertained at all, it ought certainly be 
subsequent to the decision on that point. 
He had no hesitation to say, as the pain- 
ful result of his conviction, that the con- 
cessions claimed by the Roman catholics 
would, if granted, effect nothing short of 
an incipient revolution in the protestant 
church of Ireland. Such being his painful 
conviction, he was bound to mention it. 
The hon. baronet had thought proper to 
refer to the question of securities, and the 
manner in which they originated. He 
begged to state the mode in which he un- 
derstood that matter had been started. 
Here the hon. gentleman stated the origin 
of securities in the year 1799, and traced 
the temper in which they had been urged. 
He concluded by saying, that the catholics 
of Ireland had a right to concede that 
which was uniformly granted in every 
other country in Europe. 

Mr. Blake rose, not only on the part of 
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‘his catholic constituents, who signed the 
general petition, to protest against the 
opinion of the hon, gentleman who spoke 
last, but also for the honour and dignity 
of the Commons House of parliament. 


The hon. gentleman had said, that if this | 


question was conceded, the protestant 
church of Ireland would be subverted. It 
ought to have been unnecessary to remind 


the hon. gentleman, that the records of: 


parliament were evidence that the _princi- 
ple of the — had been conceded, and 
that the only remaining question was as to 
the nature and extent of the ecclesiastical 
arrangements which should be affixed to 
the concession. Originally, the catholics 
of Ireland rejected the sort of securities 
which were required of them altogether, 
but more wah and deliberate discussion 
and investigation had removed their first 
impression, and brought them round to a 
more temperate view of the subject. It 
remained, then, to be considered (both 
parties being in a temper coolly to look at 
the subject), what these concessionsshould 
be—whether domestic nomination would 
meet the view of parliament, whether the 
Veto should be exacted. In saying thus 
much, it was not his intention to become 
the defender of any persons, whoever they 
may be, who agitated Ireland by angry 
debates on this subject; all he meant to 
say was, that those acrimonious discus- 
sions, so far from furnishing an argument 
against the question being entertained, 
rather rendered it imperative upon the 
House to set at rest a subject that could 
at any time be converted into a peg on 
which irritable topics could be hung to 
the injury of the peace of the community. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read, setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners beg leave most 
respectfully to solicit the favourable at- 
tention of the House to the peculiar con- 
dition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
under the severe penal laws now in force 
against them; if the petitioners appear to 
the House to persevere with more than 
common earnestness in their humble so- 
licitations for the abrogation of these laws, 
and for a free admission to the blessings 
and benefits of the civil constitution of 
their country, they trust that their perse- 
verance will be viewed rather as a proof 
of their just title to the liberty which they 
seek, and of their sincerity in its pursuit, 
than as the result of any sentiment hostile 
to the peace or true interests of this em- 
pire; the petitioners should sincerely dread 
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lest their silence might be construed by a 
faithful but feeling people as an indication 
of despair, and they would not lightly 
abandon the pursuit of a laudable and 
most important object, strengthened as 
they are by the concurring support of their 
generous and enlightened fellow-country- 
men, as well as by the fullest approbation 
of their own conscientious feeling ; they 
begleave humbly tostate to the House, that 
they have publiclyand solemnly takenevery 
oath of fidelity and allegiance which the 
jealous caution of the legislature has from 
time to time imposed as tests of their po- 
litical and moral principles; and although 
they are still set apart (how wounding to 
every sentiment of honour) asif unworthy 
of credit, in these their sworn declarations, 
they can appeal confidently to the sacri- 
fices which they and their forefathers have 
long made, and which they still make, 
rather than violate conscience by taking 
oaths of a spiritual import contrary to their 
belief, as decisive proofs of their profound 
reverence for the sacred obligation of an 
oath; by those awful tests they have 
bound themselves in the presence of the 
All-seeing Deity, whom all classes of 
christians adore, to be faithful, and bear 
true allegiance to their most gracious so- 
vereign lord king George the third, and 
him to defend to the utmost of their power 
against all conspiracies and attempts 
whatsoever against his person, crown, or 
dignity, to use their utmost endeavours 
to disclose and make known to his majesty 
and his heirs all treasons and traitorous 
conspiracies which may be formed against 
him or them, and faithfully to maintain, 
support, and defend, to the utmost of their 
power, the succession to the crown in his 
majesty’s family, against all persons 
whomsoever; that by those oaths they 
have renounced and abjured obedience 
and allegiance unto any other person 
claiming or pretending a right to the 
crown of this realm; that they have re- 
jected as unchristian and impious to be- 
lieve the detestable doctrine that it is 
lawful in any ways to injure any person 
or persons whomsoever, under pretence 
of their being heretics, and also that un- 
christian and impious principle, that no 
faith is to be kept with heretics ; that it is 
no article of their faith, and they renounce, 
reject, and abjure the opinion, that princes 
excommunicated by the pope and council, 
or by any authority whatsoever, may be 
deposed or murdered by their subjects or 
by any person whatsoever; that they do 
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not believe that the pope of Rome, or any 
other foreign prince, prelate, state, or po- 
tentate, hath or ought to have any tem- 
poral or civil jurisdiction, power, supe- 
riority, or pre-eminence within this realm; 
that they firmly believe that no act in it- 
self unjust, immoral, or wicked, can ever 
be justified or excused by or under pretence 
or colour that it was done for the good of 
thechurch, orin obedience to any ecclesias- 
tical power whatsoever ; and that it is not 
an article of the Catholic faith, neither 
are they‘thereby required to believe or 
profess that the pope is infallible, or that 
they are bound to any order in its own 
nature immoral, though the pope or any 
ecclesiastical power should issue or direct 
such order, but that on the contrary they 
hold that it would be sinful in them to 
pay any respect or obedience thereto; 
that they do not believe that any sin 
whatsoever committed by them can be for- 
given at the mere will of any pope, or of 
any priest, or of any person or persons 
whatsoever, but that any person who re- 
ceives absolution without a sincere sorrow 
for such sin, and a firm and sincere reso- 
lution to avoid future guilt, and to atone 
to God, so far from obtaining thereby 
any remission of his sin, incurs the addi- 
tional guilt of violating a sacrament, and 
by the same solemn obligations they are 
bound and firmly pledged to defend to 
the utmost of their power the settlement 
and arrangement of property in Ireland, 
as established by the laws now in being ; 
that they have declared, disavowed, and 
solemnly abjured any intention to subvert 
the present church establishment for the 

urpose of substituting a Catholic esta- 

lishment in its stead; and they have so- 
lenmly sworn that they will not exercise 
any privilege to which they are or may 
become entitled to disturb and weaken 
the Protestant religion or Protestant go- 
vernment in Ireland; the petitioners can, 
with perfect truth, assure the House, that 


the political and moral principles asserted 
by these solemn and special tests are not 


merely in unison with their fixed princi- 
ples, but expressly inculcated by the re- 
ligion which they profess; and they do 


most humbly trust, that, as professors of 
doctrines which permit such tests to be 


taken, they shall appear to the House to 
be entitled to the full enjoyment of reli- 
gious freedom under the happy constitu- 


tion of these realms; frequently has the 


legislature of Ireland borne testimony to 
the uniform peaceable demeanor of the 
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Irish Roman Catholics, to their acknow- 
ledged merits as good and loyal subjects, 
to the wisdom and sound policy of admit- 
ting them to all the blessings of a free 
constitution, and of thus binding together 
all classes of the people by mutual inte- 
rest and mutual affection, yet may the 
petitioners represent to the House with 
Sincere regret and deep solicitude, that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland still re- 
main subject to severe and humiliating 
laws, rigidly enforced and universally 
felt, and inflicting upon them divers in- 
jurious and vexatious disabilities, incapa- 
cities, privations, and penalties, by reason 
of their conscientious adherence to the 
religious doctrines of their forefathers ; 
for more than twenty years the progress 
of religious {freedom has been obstructed, 
and, whilst other christian nations have 
hastened to unbind the fetters imposed 
upon religious dissent, the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland have remained unre- 
lieved; the penal laws operate for no 
useful or meritorious purpose, affording 
no aid to the constitution in church or 
state, not attaching affection to either, 
they are efficient only for objects of dis- 
union and disaffection, they separate the 
Protestant from the Catholic, and with- 
draw both from the public good, they ir- 
ritate man against his fellow-creature, 
alienate the subject from the state, and 
leave the Roman Catholic community but 
a precarious and imperfect protection, as 
the reward of fixed and unbroken allegi- 
ance; the petitioners forbear to detail the 
numerous incapacities and inconveniences 
inflicted by those laws, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity, or to dwell upon the humiliating and 
ignominious system of exclusion, reproach, 
and suspicion, which they generate and 
keep alive ; perhaps no other age or nation 
has ever witnessed severities more vexa- 
tious, or inflictions more taunting, than 
those which they have long endured, and 
of which but too large a portion still re- 
mains; relief from these disabilities and 
penalties they have sought through every 
channel that has appeared to them to be 
legitimate and eligible; they have never 
conscientiously violated, or sought to 
violate, the known laws of the land, nor 
have they pursued their object in any 
other manner than such as has been 
usually adhered to, and apparently the 
best calculated to coliect and commu- 
nicate their united sentiments accurately 
without tumult, and to obviate all pretext 
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for asserting that the Roman Catholic their favourable consideration the whole 
community at large were indifferent to the of their condition, their numbers, their 
pursuit of their freedom; the petitioners | services, their merits, and their sufferings ; 
can affirm with perfect sincerity, that they | and as the petitioners are conscious of the 
have no latent views to realize, no secret | purity of their motives and the integrity 
be’ repelled; | pry 40 Rll an 
4 1e nd unqua- 
as they humbly conceive, by the conside- lified enjoyment of the rights and piivi- 
their known principles and character; | to be freed from all penal and disablin 
their object is avowed and direct, earnest | laws in force against them, on actdaks 
yet natural, it extends to an equal parti- | of their religious faith, and that they may 
cipation of the civil rights of the constitu- | thereby become more worthy as well as 
tion of their country equally with their | more capable of promoting the substantial 
fellow-subjects of all other religious per- interests of this great empire.” 
it no they that the Petition do lie 
cheerfully concede the enjoyment of on the table, 
civil and religious liberty to all mankind,, Sir John Nicholl rose, merely to protest 
e possession of offices, but down in the course of this discussion ; 
mere eligibility to office, in common with | one was that of the hon. gentleman, who 
their fellow-citizens, not power or ascen- assumed that the question was now con- 
dancy over any class of people, but the ceded, and that, in fact, nothing remained 
bare permission to rise from their prosirate | for consideration but the sort of securities 
thus addressing the legisiature, the panied. e protested against an assump- 
petitioners are naturally desirous to con- tion thatthe to 
understood as having no religious antipa- 
conviction that all impartial opinions may | thies; he should as Cordially rejoids as ey 
= | could at the arrival of the time when 
1 ic nomination of their to the established church of the country. 
bishops, a measure in which their prelates | When they could be given with safety, 
have eclared their readiness to concur, and | then would he be found their advocate. 
which, if introduced by the proper autho- | The other opinion against which he pro- 
rity a pened church, would meet the most , tested was, that so fondly and confidently 
at the time had now 
ting their depressed condition and their arrived man success must crown their 
earnest hopes to the consideration of the endeavours. In this anticipation of suc- 
House, the petitioners would dwell upon | cess at the ensuing debate, he could by no 
the great numbers, and the property, of means participate; on the contrary, his 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, already | notion on that point was quite the reverse; 
so considerable and so rapidly increasing for, so far from seeing any thing more fa- 
most important | vourable to the Catholic cause, in the pre- 
tate, they wou 0 so, not with a/| kingdom and of Europe, from th 
view of exciting unworthy motives for faleaée period, he thought he pt 
concession, but in the honest hope of sug: | riety of reasons for thinking that it by no 
gesting legitimate and rational grounds of | means stood on a better footing than it 
ppeengs ge relief ; may the petitioners | did when last discussed. Such was his 
my agg deeply interested in the | view, but he would reserve the reasons on 
0 of this their humble supplication, | which this opinion was grounded until 
P sume to appeal to the wisdom and | the proper stage of the debate arrived. 
enignity of the House on behalf of a} The petition was then ordered to lie on 
affectionate, | the table; as was also a petition to the 
Catholics of “4 y of people, the Roman | same purport presented by Mr. W. Smith 
i ey of Ireland; and to pray that from the Roman Catholics of Warwick 
€ House may be pleased to take into | and Staffordshire. 
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PETITIONS RELATING TO REFORM, 
&c.] Sir R. Fergusson said, he held in 
his hands a petition from the inhabitants 
of Dunfermline and its vicinity, praying 
for parliamentary reform, The petition 
was couched in most respectful terms, and, 
like all the others which he had presented 
from that part of the country, it stated 
that the petitioners were suffering severely 
under a depression of trade, occasioned 
by the grievous burthens to which they 
were subject. With respect to Spencean 
Societies, if they existed at all, in this 
very large and populous town, they had 
never been heard of, till they were brought 
forward in -the debates of parliament. 
They prayed for a full, fair and free re- 
presentation of the House of Commons, 
totally independent of the influence of the 
Crown. They likewise particularly called 
the attention of the House to the state of 
the representation of Scotland, which 
they considered as no representation at all. 

Lord Cochrane said, that during many 

ears he had resided in the neighbourhood 
of Dunfermline, and then those persons 
who were now petitioning, maintained 
themselves by the manufactures which 
were established in that part of the coun- 
try; but now, in common with so many 
other manufactures in this country, they 
had fallen into decay, in consequence of 
the burthen of taxation, till at last the 
wages of the workmen were altogether 
inadequate to their support. Unless a di- 
minution of taxation should take place, it 
was impossible that the people could be 
ps and so long as places and pen- 
sions should be the reward of subservi- 
ency, so long would the burthens continue, 
and those persons remain unrelieved. It 
was necessary, therefore, that parliamen- 
tary reform should take place—that that 
House should be purged—that its mem- 
bers should act for the benefit of the 
country at large, and not with a view 
merely to the circumstances of their own 
families, or the rewards which might be 

iven to them. All assistance by way of 
issue of exchequer bills, whether to the 
extent of two millions or fifty millions, 
would be found unavailing—all came out 
of the pockets of the people. He had 
lately been down into the county of Kent, 
where he could not — being struck with 
seeing the mansions of the country gen- 
tlemen almost all deserted, and to be let 
or sold, the families having left the coun- 
 § The only relief which the chancellor 
of rhe exchequer could grant, was a dimi- 
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nution of taxation—all other remedies 
were futile. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer would find himself before two 
years were expired, compelled to reduce 
the interest of the national debt. And 
where would be the injury? Had they 
not seen the value of land reduced one- 
half, and all other property reduced in 
value. They found it at present neces- 
sary to issue exchequer bills to support 
an enormous military establishment. And 
for what? to keep down the people, who 
were suffering under an insupportable tax- 
ation. The only relief which they were 
to obtain was the Cottage tax. They did 
not think of relieving them from the other 
heavy and grinding taxes—from the salt 
tax for instance, which took 20s. a year 
from every man inthe kingdom. By 
the malt and salt taxes alone, the people 
paid more than all the higher classes twice 
told. It was, perhaps, useless to petition, 
but still if they did not do so now, it would 
soon be too late. He had lately seen 
many persons lying starving about the 
hedges and ditches. That the higher ranks 
were unable longer to bear the burthen, 
was proved by the measure which the 
chancellor of the exchequer was about to 
propose. That measure, however, would 
not relieve that class of men by whom the 
present petition was presented; and with 
respect to industry, good morals and re- 
ligion, the conduct of no class of men 
was more praiseworthy than that of the 
present petitioners. 

Mr. Grenfell rose to make an observa- 
tion on a suggestion now made by the 
noble lord, for the second or third time, 
which was nothing less than a deliberate 
proposal for a breach of public faith with 
the public creditor—a proposition which 
he trusted, not even the authority of the 
noble lord would be sufficient to impress 
on the good sense and good principles of 
the great mass of the British people. He 
could not conceive a proposition more de- 
structive in its principle, or more contrary 
to every true principle of national faith, 
than that propounded by the noble lord. 

Lord Cochrane observed, that when he 
brought forward the motion, which it was 
his intention to submit to the House on 
this subject, it would be then seen whether 
there was any thing derogatory to national 
honour in the reduction of the interest of 
the national debt. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that having already 
thrown out hints of his opinion on the 
subject, he should think himself deficient 
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in political courage if le remained altoge- 
ther silent on the present occasion. He 
did not think, however, that the subject 
ought to come before the House in a by 
way; he thought this a most improper 
mode of entering on a question of this 
sort, which he wished to see taken up at 
large on its own grounds. Whatever opi- 
nion he entertained on the subject, he 
should have no objection to deliver it 
when the question came before the House. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Petition of THE ACADEMICAL So- 
crety.] Mr. Wilberforce rose to present 
a Petition from certain members of the 
Academical Society, who had applied for 
a licence under the bill passed in the pre- 
sent session for preventing seditious meet» 
ings, andto whom that licence had been 
refused. ‘The society was of the most re- 
spectable nature: but when a deputation 
of the members had applied to the Lon- 
don sessions for permission to continue 
their discussions, some of the sitting ma. 
gistrates refused to grant the licence, on 
the ground that it was the intention of the 
act of parliament to prevent political dis- 
cussion altogether. How such an inter- 
pretation of the act could have been put 
forth by these magistrates, he was at a loss 
to imagine. THe could only say, that he 
himself, as well as others who had assented 
to the bill, had never imagined that such 
a construction would be put upon it; and, 
indeed, the declaration implied total ig- 
norance of the act itself. However, as 
the question had been decided against 
this society, and as no appeal was open to 
it, the members were compelled to have 
recourse to the House. 

The Petition was then read, setting 
forth, 

“‘ That the Academical Society origi- 
nated in the year 1793, in a private circle 
of students in the University of Oxford ; 
but most of the members having become 
resident in London, the society assembled 
there in the month of November 1798, 
and has since continued its meetings with- 
out interruption to the present time ; that 
the objects of the society, as settled by its 
rules, are, the investigation and discussion 
of philosophical, literary, and_ historical 
questions, subject to the following restric- 
tions, that controversial theology shall 
not be introduced, and that no observation 
shall be made upon any living character 
of the United Kingdom, under which re- 
gulations the general principles of poli- 

( VOL. XXXVI. ) 
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tical science, together with the practical 
illustrations of them which history af- 
fords, are discussed at its meetings; that, 
under the regulation for the admission of 
members, the society consists, and has 
always consisted, exclusively of persons 
who have been members of one of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom, the 
college at Maynooth, one of the four inns 
of court in England, the faculty of advo- 
cates of Scotland, or King’s inns in Ire+ 
land ; that visitors are permitted to be in- 
troduced by members as hearers only, 
each member being considered responsible 
for the respectability of every stranger he 
may introduce; that, upon the passing 
of the former acts of parliament for the 
suppression of seditious assemblies, the 
society caused applications to be made 
for a licence to hold its meetings, which 
was granted and renewed from time to 
time during the operation of those acts; 
that, upon the passing of an act in the 
present session, intituled, ‘‘ an act for the 
better prevention of seditious meetings 
and assemblies,” it was determined again 
to apply for a licence; that, in pursuance 
of such determination, a petition was pre- 
sented, by a deputation of members of the 
society, to the magistrates of the city of 
London, in general quarter sessions as- 
sembled, at the Justice hall in the Old 
Bailey, on Tuesday the 15th instant, pray- 
ing that a licence might be granted, au- 
thorizing them and the other members of 
the Academical Society to hold their 
meetings as heretofore for the investiga- 
tion and discussion of philosophical, lite- 
rary, historical, and political questions; 
that, on Friday the 15th instant, the 
court, after having considered the peti- 
tion, refused to grant the licence, it being 
stated by two out of the four magistrates 
present, that the object of the act was to 
prevent all political discussion whatsoever? 
that no appeal from the decision of the 
court of quarter sessions being provided 
by the act, the petitioners are compelledto 
apply for relief to the House; that the 
members of the society being persons 
either in or preparing for the learned pro- 
fessions, or other departments in public 
life, the acquirement of the habit of pub- 
lic discussion is to them of the greatest 
importance ; and that feeling the benefit 
derived in that respect from the Acade- 
mical Society, they beg to present their 
grievance to the attention of the House; 
and they regret that they are compelled 

ie themselves upon the attention 
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of the House, and pray that they may re- 
ceive such assistance and relief as under 
the circumstances the House may think 
fit to grant.” 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. said, he had the 
honour of being a member of the Society 
of Academics, and was greatly astonished 
when he heard of the very unwarrantable 
exercise of authority by which a licence 
had been refused to so respectable and in- 
telligent a body. 

Sir 7. W. Ridley said, that before he 
had known that this petition would have 
been presented, he had given notice of a 
motion on the subject. He wished to call 
to the recollection of the House, that one 
of the strongest arguments urged by that 
side of the House against the bill was this 
very circumstance—that a power would 
thus be put into the hands of magistrates 
which might be (as in this case it had 
been) misused; and which would tend to 
destroy the most valuable right of Eng- 
lishmen—that of political discussion, It 
was almost impossible to conceive how 
such a construction could have been put 
on the act; but after such an occurrence, 
it became the duty of ministers to take 
this opportunity of declaring their opin- 
ions on this important subject. Though 
the magistrates, who in this case had out- 
stepped the bounds of the law, had not 
wilfully transgressed it, yet it was not im- 
probable, that among the motives which 
induced them to take the course they had 
pursued, was the opinion that their inter- 
ference might be agreeable to those high 
in office. He would call to the recollec- 
tion of the House and the magistracy, the 
explanation of discretionary power, as 
those words were used in acts of parlia- 
ment. “ That discretion,” said lord Mans- 
field, * should be a sound discretion guided 
by law; it should be a rule, not determin- 
ed by individual humour, arbitrary, vague, 
and fanciful, but legal and regular.” He 
would ask whether the conduct of the ma- 
gistrates in this instance had been guided 
by adiscretion sound, legal, and regular— 
whether it had not indeed been in the 
extreme, vague, arbitrary, and fan- 
ciful, prejudicial to the best 
interests of the subject? He hoped mi- 
nisters would stand forward and declare 
that the magistratcs had totally misunder- 
stood the act; if they did not do so, he 
should give notice immediately of a bill to 
explain the act in question. 

Mr. Bathurst knew nothing of the case 
which had been brought before the House 
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but from the petition itself, and conse- 
quently could not ascertain whether the 
conduct of the magistrates had been guid- 
ed by any private opinion as to the na- 
ture of the society or the characters of its 
members. But taking the allegation of 
the petition that the licence was refused 
under the idea that it was the intention of 
the legislature to prevent all meetings for 
the purpose of political discussion to be 
correct, he could only say, that no one 
who had sat in the House during the dis- 
cussions on that measure could imagine 
that such was its intention. ‘The discre- 
tion left to the magistrates under this bill 
was that which had been described in the 
eloquent words of lord Mansfield. It ne- 
ver entered into the heads of those whe 
proposed the measure to prevent every 
discussion by any gentlemen however en- 
lightened, and for purposes however in- 
nocent. 

Lord Milion was as ignorant as the 
right hon. gentleman of the motives of the 
magistrates in the present instance; but 
he hoped, as the right hon. gentleman 
was ignorant of the motives of their con- 
duct, he would feel it his duty to make 
some inquiry; because, as the petition 
now stood, it was as much a petition against 
the House for passing the act in question, 
as against the magistrates for refusing the 
licence. In the present instance, where 
the grievance admitted of speedy com- 
plaint from the proximity of the parties, 
the House might interfere and afford a re- 
medy ; but this could not so easily be 
the case in transactions which might 
take place at a distance from town. He 
hoped, therefore, that some mode might 
be found of keeping the act operative 
as to its good purposes, and entirely 
suppressing the possibility of such abuses 
as the present. 

Mr. Brougham said, that as parliament 
had intrusted a discretionary power to 
the magistrates, without appeal, it was no 
longer in the power of the government 
to control it. But it would become the 
House to consider how cautious such an 
occurrence should make it, in parting out 
of its own hands with such a power. If 
that power had been vested in some of the 
gentlemen opposite, or the hon. member 
who had presented the petition, in such 
hands such powers might perhaps have 
been safely entrusted. But the House, 
on the first alarm of some society, with 
an uncouth name, which hardly any one 
had heard, and to the exact nature or ¢x- 
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tent of which no one could speak, had de- 
livered to every magistrate in the country 
a power so liable to abuse. It was to such 
men as alderman Domville and alderman 
Joshua Jonathan Smith—he named them 
to their honour—who read the act of par- 
liament, to apply whatever meaning to it 
they pleased. ‘Their decision was final 
and without appeal—the case, therefure, 
of the petitioners was without a remedy. 
He trusted, however, when any of the 
magistrates who were so zealous in their 
exertions under this act made applications 
to government, they would show the same 
impartiality towards them as they profes- 
sed towards their acts in a judicial capa- 
city. No names could be more respecta- 
ble than those affixed to the petition, but 
the blunder of the magistrates, for such 
he was compelled to cail it, had not been 
stated in sufficiently strong terms: they 
had not merely gone out of their way to 
stifle political discussion, but to suppress 
societies instituted purely for the purposes 
of instruction. But this operation of the 
act had not been confined to them. He 
had reason to know that a similar society 
had been “ put down,” as it was called by 
the vice-chancellor of the university of 
Cambridge. ‘That this circumstance was 
connected with the late act he only con- 
jectured from its being inmediately sub- 
sequent to the passing of that measure. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


ADDRESS AND PETITION OF THE DIS- 
TRESSED MecHANICS oF BIRMINGHAM. | 
Mr. Brougham said, it had often been 


his painful duty to lay before the House 
the complaints of large portions of his 
majesty’s subjects, but he never performed | 
this duty with feclings so distressing as at 
that moment, both because the evil was | 
so much more extensive in its pressure 
than at any former period, and because 
the prospect of relief, compared with the 


tisfactory. The Petition which he had to 
present, was signed by nearly the whole 
of the labouring population of the great 
town of Birmingham. To prepare this 
petition no public meeting had been held, 
not even any public notice had been given | 
that the petition lay for signatures, but 
three copies having been laid in different 
parts of the town, and the fact having be- 
come known, in less than forty-cight hours 
41,000 names were affixed. At each of 
the places where the petition was placed, 
several persons of respectability attended 
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to prevent any person from signing more 
than one name, and to exclude all those 
who were under twenty-one. In a few 
days more, the signatures amounted to 
12,500, and to prevent a concourse of 
people from the neighbouring villages, it 
was deemed expedient not to suffer the 
petition to remain longer, lest tumult might 
be occasioned by the multitudes which 
would flock together. It was therefore 
from the town of Birmingham alone that 
the signatures were collected, which might 
be calculated to represent a population of 
50 or 60,000 souls, probably the whole 
of the poor population of that town. This 
petition proceeded on no theories what- 
ever; it urged no arguments or views con- 
nected, however remotely, with party 
questions. It was astatement, in humble 
but earnest and impressive language, of 
the degree of misery, approaching nearly 
to despair, to which that once flourishing 
town was now reduced. Before he moved 
that the petition be read, he should state 
that the misery which was felt was far 
from decreasing. There had, a short 
time ago, been an influx of orders; but 
that was found to be temporary, and the 
distress was greater than ever. The state- 
ment which he had made on the 13th of 
March had been too much corroborated 
by the accounts from Birmingham. It was 
then clearly shown that the misery, far 
trom diminishing, was on the increase. 
The average assessment to the poor-rates 
during the last 12 months was Qs. 4d. in 
the pound; the average of the last six 
months was at the rate of 12s., of the last 
three months 13s., of the last week 14s 4d., 


_ and thisaverage fell short of thesum actually 


expended in the same proportion, as 14s. 
4d. fell short of 17s. 8d. The expenditure 
had, for several weeks, been 4 or 5000. 
above the sum actually raised by the rates, 
and 100/. per week above the expendi- 
ture of any former period of distress, how- 
ever great. These facts would be sufii- 
cient to awaken the attention of the House, 
but he should not deal fairly with the 
House or the petitioners, if he did not 
state his opinion that the distress was, to 
a great degree, beyond the power of the 
House to relieve. It was mere vanity, 
not to speak disrespectfully of the propo- 
sal of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
for any one to expect a loan of a million, 
or a million and a half, could produce any 
sufficient relief. This was manifest by the 
fact, that to relieve the persons who had 
signed the petition in his hand, near half 
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a million yearly would be required on a) that his labourisoflessvaluethan formerly; 
a 


moderate calculation. How was it to be 
expected then that the sum would spread 
over not only the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham and a population three times as 
great in its vicinity, but those districts 


which, though they suffered less, still | 


suffered dreadfully? Greatly though he 
lamented’ the necessity and their want 
of power to relieve it, it was proper to 
state that no one immediate step could 
afford any tolerable prospect of perma- 
nent amelioration, except that general 
change of policy which was the only 
sort of relief which statesmen should 
consider, though not so immediate as 
that of which a vain and delusive sem- 
blance was now held forth. What relief 
that change of policy did afford might 
be safely granted by parliament, and be- 
neficially received by the country—it 
would be deeply rooted and stable in its 
effects on the people at large, and even 
at this time, with a view to immediate 
relief, would not be altogether ineffectual. 

The petition was then read. It pur- 
ported to be the Address and Petition 
of the Distressed Mechanics of Birming- 
ham, and sat forth, 

“‘ That the thereunder signed Inhabi- 
tants of the town of Birmingham beg leave 
to approach the House, and toinformthem 
of their forlorn and miserable situation ; 
accustomed from their earliest infancy to 
habits of continual labour, theyhave never 
been forward to obtrude their humble in- 
terests upon the public attention, but they 
have always placed confidence in the wis- 
dom and justice of parliament and of their 
country, nor should they now have been 
induced to prefer their complaints, but 
their misery is greater than they can bear, 
and they are compelled to make known 
their distresses to the House; they are in 
distress, and in their misery they call upon 
their country for relief, they ask no more 
than the House will acknowledge that 
good citizens have a right to expect, the 
ask no favour, they only ask to have it 
placed in their power to earn an honest 
bread by honest labour, they only ask to 
be permitted to give to their country the 
benefit of their labour, and to receive in 
exchange the scanty comforts necessary 
for the support of life: their wants areonly 
food and clothing and shelter from the 
elements; never before have they known 
the time when the labour of an Englishman 
could not procure him such humble com- 
forts as these, nor can they now believe 


in all former times the labour of an Eng- 
lishman could produce a sufficient quan- 
tity of the good things of life, not only for 
his own maintenance, but to provide an 
ample remuneration to his country and to 
his employers, and they presume to believe 
that the labour of an Englishman is still 
competent to produce a far greater quan- 
tity of the good things of life than is hum- 
ble maintenance requires ; that some cause 
which they cannot understand has deprived 
industry of its reward, and has left them 
without employment and without bread, 
and almost without hope; they have no 
longer any demand for their labour, nor 
any bread for their families, their life has 
become useless to their country and bur- 
thensome to themselves, it would be better 
for them to die than to live, for then the 

should hear no morethe cries of their chil- 
dren, their hearts would no longer be 
wounded by the sight of sufferings which 
they indeed share, but which they cannot 
relieve; they implore the House not to 
misunderstand the expression of those bit- 
ter sufferings which they endure, hunger 
and poverty and distress have indeed 
changed all things around them, but they 
have not changed the petitioners, they 
have not changed that devoted loyalty 
which as good subjects they feel towards 
their king, nor that true English spirit 
which binds them to the constitution and 
to the House; many of them have not had 
any kind of employment for many months, 
and few of them have more than two or 
three days work per week, at reduced 
wages ; the little property which they pos- 
sessed in household furniture and effects, 
and the small hard-earned accumulations 
of years of industry and care, have been 
consumed in the purchase of food, and 
they are now under the necessity of sup- 
porting their existence by a miserable de- 
pendence on parochial charity, or by soli- 
citing casual relief from persons scarcely 
less distressed than Pease in the midst 
of these painful sufferings and privations 
their friends and neighbours tell them that 
they must wait and hope for better times ; 
they beg leave to inform the House that 
they have waited until their patience is 
quite exhausted, for whilst they wait they 
die ; upon all former occasions of distress 
in any contre of trade, it was always found 
that some other channels of industry ex~ 


isted through which the honest labourer 


could obtain his bread, but now the peti- 
tioners find all other descriptions of la- 
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bourers equally distressed with themselves, 
a general calamity has fallen upon the whole 
nation, and has crushed the happiness of 
oll; they would indeed indulge the hope 
that their sufferings are peculiar to them- 
selves, and may have been occasioned by 
the cessation of the war expenditure among 
them, but on whatsoever side they turn 
their eyes, if they look to Manchester or 
to Glasgow, or to the crowded city or the 
peaceful village, from one extremity of their 
country to the other, they can perceive 
nothing but an universal scene of poverty 
and distress, the sighs and the tears and 
the convulsive efforts of suffering millions 
too an convince them that some ge- 
neral and universal cause must have ope- 
rated in producing such general and uni- 
versal misery, and they implore the House 
to remove that cause, whatever it may be, 
they cannot but think that the House can 
remove it, or if its roots are so deeply hid- 
den that no human wisdom can discover 
them, or so strongly fixed that no human 
strengthcan remove them, they must then 
consider their sufferings as a visitation 
from Almighty God, to which they must 
dutifully bend; but in that case they in- 
treat the House will adopt proper mea- 
sures for the whole nation ta humble it- 
self in mortification and prayer, in order 
to ae the divine justice, and avert 
those heavy calamities which afflict them; 
but they cannot but think that these cala- 
mities originate in natural causes, which it 
is in the power of human wisdom to dis- 
cover and to remove; they cannot but 
think that, in a great nation like this, the 
means of existence must exist for all; 
they cannot but think that, in a country 
abounding with every blessing, and with 
every production of agricultural and me- 
chanical industry, some means may be de- 
vised by which the blessings of Providence 
may be distributed and enjoyed, by which 
the productive powers of industry may 
again be brought inte action, and the ho- 
nest labourer may again be enabled to earn 
an honest bread by the sweat of his brow ; 
and the petitioners humbly pray that the 
House will take into consideration their 
distressed condition, and adopt such mea- 
Sures as in their wisdom may be deemed 
necessary for the relief of themselves and 
of their suffering country.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Recovery oF SmALL Desrs]. Sir 
Samuet Romilly presented a Petition from 
certain inhabitants in the county of Glou- 
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cester, complaining of the difficulties which 
had been so disgracefully and so success- 
fully thrown in the way of creditors in re- 
covering small debts, He was satisfied 
that the evil was more generally to be 
traced to the interested and unprincipled 
interference of legal advisers, than to a 
want of principle upon the part of debtors 
generally; but never, until within a few 
days, had he learned that the heedlessness 
of the legislature had left open so wide a 
door to an abuse which operated com- 
pletely as a fraud upon nine-tenths of cre- 
ditors for small sums, where such abuse 
was resorted to. He had derived this in- 
formation (an information which con- 
vinced him at once of the extent of the 
abuse), from a letter which came into his 
possession, in consequence of its having 
been directed generally to the persons cosi- 
fined for debt in the gaol of Gloucester, 
by an attorney, whose name he should not 
mention, and not having been post-paid, 
none of the prisoners felt disposed to ex- 
pend as much money as was requisite to 
pay its postage, however anxious they 
might have been to ascertain its contents. 
The primary object of the writer, was to 
obtain for himself the business, as agent 
to the prisoners for debt in that gaol. 
The letter enjoined such as were confined 
there to sue out an Habeas, and move 
themselves into the King’s-bench, there 
advising them how to file sham and dila- 
tory pleas, and upon proceeding to get 
judgment, to have the office at the Tem- 
ple searched by their attorney, who, be- 
forehand, should be armed with a writ of 
error to be filed, recommending them, 
however, in case they were desirous to be 
particularly troublesome, to make the writ 
of error returnable in parliament, the addi- 
tional expense of which would cost the 
defendant not more than 1/. while the 
plaintiff would thereby be put to an ex- 
pense of 100/.; that by these and similar 
proceedings of a dilatory nature, they 
might, at the moderate expense of 24/. 9s. 
put their several plaintiffs to an expense 
of 343/, Sir Samuel proceeded to descant 
on the evil of writs of error, and adverted 
to certain abuses which had been detected 
and remedied in appeal cases, suggesting 
that the same method of having two bar- 
risters to certify, before the writ was issued, 
would be the means of putting an end to 
the crying evil so loudly and so justly com- 
plained of. 

The petition was read, and ordered to lie 
on the table. 
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Issve oF Excurquer BILLs FoR 
PURPOSES OF LOCAL AND TEMPORARY 
Retrer.] The House having resolved 
itself into a committee to consider of an 
issue of Exchequer Bills for purposes of 
Local and Temporary Relief, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
and said, that before he proceeded to ex- 
plain the purpose of the proposition which 
he had to submit to the committee, he 
should read the two resolutions in which 
that proposition was comprised. The first 
resolution was,—“ That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that his majesty be ena- 
bled to direct an issue of exchequer bills 
te an amount not exceeding 500,000/. to 
commissioners, to be by them advanced 
towards the completion of public works, 
now in progress, or about to be com- 
menced ; to encourage the fisheries, and 
to employ the poor in different parishes of 
Great Britain, on due security being given 
for the repayment of the sums so ad- 
vanced.” i the next resolution, which 
related to Ireland, there was a difference 
as to form, both because there existed no 
parochial funds in that country, and on ac- 
count of another circumstance which he 
should afterwards explain. This resolu- 
tion was, ‘* That the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
Jand be empowered to advance out of the 
consolidated fund of that kingdom a sum 
not exceeding 250,000/. for the comple- 
tion of public works, or the encouragement 
of fisheries in Ireland, under condition of 
repayment in a time to be limited.” 

On every former occasion when grants 
had been proposed to parliament for any 
local purpose, a special committee had 
been previously appointed, for the purpose 


_of ascertaining the nature and extent of 


the existing distress, and submitting to the 
House a specific plan for its relief. In 
the present case that course of proceeding 
was unnecessary, as the House was but 
too well acquainted with the nature and 
extent of the distress prevailing, by the 
numerous petitions that were lying on the 
table, and by the labours of the committees 
of last session and the present. As to the 
sums which it was proposed to apply to 
public works, the grounds on which the 
grant would be recommended would differ 
from those on which parliament had for- 
merly been applied to for assistance in si- 
milar cases. The course in former in- 
stances had been to point out the benefits 
to the country in its commercial relations, 
from the completion of the work, in fa- 
vour of which an application was made. 
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But the commissioners, who were to have 
the disposal of this money, would particu 
larly consider the influence the prosecu- 
tion of any public work would have on the 
employment of the present unemployed 
population. ‘Their decision would be di- 
rected by the compound consideration of 
the utility of the work, and of the relief 
which would be afforded to the persons 
employed in it. There were a great va- 
riety of public works which had already 
received the sanction of parliament, but 
which languished on account of a defi- 
ciency of funds necessary to prosecute 
them. Of many, parts were already 
finished, which were useless until the 
whole was completed. Many urgent ap- 
plications had been made to the govern- 
ment in behalf of these works, to which it 
had been intended the attention of parlia- 
ment should have been called in a direct 
manner; but it was now considered that 
it would be more beneficial if the money 
was placed at the disposal of commis- 
sioners quite unconnected with govern- 
ment, and who would be named in the 
body of the bill. ‘These commissioners he 
should propose, should be empowered to 
advance sums, by way of loan, to corpora- 
tions and other bodies, for the purpose of 
making harbours or canals, or to trustees 
of roads, or to any persons engaged in 
public works now in progress, or about to 
undertake them.—These advances were 
not to be confined to those undertakings 
which the parliament had sanctioned ; for 
instance, the laudable association for the 
encouragement of fisheries would be a very 
proper institution to receive aid. Works 
of great utility and ornament, could thus 
be brought to completion without ultimate 
expense to the public, if, as he trusted it 
would prove, and as had happened on for- 
mer occasions, the interest on the money 
advanced would defray the expense of the 
commission, and the other charges attend- 
ing the loan. The transaction would in 
that case be not less advantageous to the 
public at large, than to the individuals im- 
mediately concerned. In Ireland it would 
not be practicable to nominate a similar 
commission, without such a delay as would 
defeat the purpose of the grant, which 
was urgent in its nature. It would be ne- 
cessary to enter into a correspondence 
with that country, to know what gentle- 
men would undertake a duty which would 
entail some trouble without any prospect 
of reward. To avoid that delay, the sunt 
appropriated to that country would be 
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placed at the disposal of the lord lieute- 
nant, to be applied to the purposes he had 
mentioned. 

Having detailed that part of the plan 
which referred to the completion of public 
works, he felt much greater difficulty in 
entering on the subject of advances on the 
security of the poor-rates. He had never 
thought that any thing could be done to- 
wards the relief of the agricultural popula- 
tion, by the advance of any such sum as he 
then proposed toadvance. Theagricultural 
interest was to such an extent identified 
with the state, that he could not conceive 
any circumstance by which it could be so 
far separated from its prosperity or diffi- 
culties as to receive relief from any sum 
which parliament could wisely advance to 
it. He was afraid also that loans to the 
agricultural districts, in aid of the poor- 
rates, would encourage the practice of 
curtailing the fair wages of labour, and of 
supplying the deficiency by assistance from 
the poor-rates. They might also be 
tempted to throw on the poor-rates of the 
present year those for whom they might 
otherwise find employment. On these 
accounts the relief of the agricultural dis- 
tress did not form a part of the measure. 
When the bill was before the House there 
would be found clauses which would guard 
againet such an idea. The advance to be 
granted to parishes was never to exceed the 
half of the rate of the last year, and no 
advance was to be made to any parish ex- 
cept in cases in which the rate was double 
the average of the two preceding years. 
Though the measure did not embrace the 
relief of the agricultural districts, it was 
hoped that it might afford a temporary re- 
lief to that species of distress which had 
that night been brought under the notice 
of the House, and it was to communica- 
tions from the place from which the peti- 
tion that night had been presented, (Bir- 
mingham), that the present measure was 
in part to be attributed. Undoubtedly that 
distress was lamentable, but he thought 
there were reasonable hopes of a speedier 
relief than the hon, and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Brougham) seemed to anticipate. 

By this grant, indeed, he was induced 
to calculate, that such an important 
Impulse would be given to the indus- 
try of Birmingham, as probably would 
afford the means of permanent relief to 
that town, which had suffered so particu- 
larly in consequence of the transition from 
war to peace—that that transition had ma- 
terially affected Birmingham, wouldbe ob- 
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vious from this fact, that during the war 
no less than three millions of small arms 
had been manufactured there for the use 
of the allies, independently of those pro- 
vided for our own supply; and of course 
the cessation of such a demand, in conse- 
quence of the restoration of peace, must 

roduce a most material result. But it was 
in this respect only that the trade of Bir- 
mingham had suffered, for it appeared that 
the export trade of Birmingham was not 
on the decline, at least in the same pro- 
portion as the home trade. The official 
value of the exports of steel and iron in 
the last three years was as follows ;—In 
1814, 1,094,000/. In 1815, 1,127,000/. In 
1816, 1,054,000. Being in the last year 
nearly the sameas in 1814. The hard- 
ware and cutlery, which formed a distinct 
article, were as follows:—In 1814, 354,000/. 
In 1815, 871,000/. In 1816, 782,000/., 
here it would be seen that the amount of 
exports underthis head had only fallen ten 
per cent. in the last year below what it 
was in 1815, while it fully doubled that of 
the exports of the preceding year. The 
money value of the steel and iron exports 
was as follows :—In 1814, 1,143,000. In 
1815, 1,280,000/. In 1816, 1,095,000/. 
The money value of the exports of hard- 
ware and cutlery within the same period 
were in proportion to his former state- 
ment of their official value. It appeared, 
therefore, on the whole, that the manu- 
factures of Birmingham had not fallen off, 
except in articles fur the purposes of war, 
and from this he was led to believe that 
the distress which afflicted that town was 
merely in consequence of the cessation of 
the demands of government, while, with 
respect to foreign trade, that town had 
suffered no material diminution. In this 
conclusion indeed, he was confirmed by 
the information of those who were best 
acquainted with the trade of the country, 
and most competent to judge upon the 
subject. From such sources, he learned 
that the loan of 30 or 40,000/. to the ma- 
nufacturers of Birmingham would be of 
material service under existing circum- 
stances. ‘ 

For the distress of Birmingham, as well 
2s for that which affected other parts of the 
country, he felt the most lively interest, 
and therefore he rejoiced in the exercise 
of private benevolence to alleviate that dis- 
tress. Noble examples had been given by 
individuals in this respect. But every one 
must be aware that private benevolence 
could not suffice to aflord permanent re- 
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lief. ‘While it was in activity, he was im- 
pressed with the conviction that it would 


rot become government to interfere. But 


the fact was, that the resources created by 


that benevolence were nearly, if not alto- 


gether, exhausted, and therefore it be- 
came the duty of government to contri- 
bute its aid for the relief of theindustrious 
poor, not only by every ent econo- 
my in the public expenditure, but by an 
‘actual loan to those who had an opportu- 
nity of giving employment to industry. 
He felt indeed so strongly the peculiar si- 
tuation of Birmingham, as described in the 
pétition* presented by an hon.and learned 
gentleman and so fairly animadverted upon 
by that hon. and learned gentleman that 
he should have conceived himself bound 
to submit a distinct proposition with re- 
gard to that town, but upon consideration 
it was deemed more just and expedient to 
submit a resolution couched in general 
terms, which might embrace all cases of 
real difficulty, with a viewto guard against 
error and oversight, and to render the ap- 
plication of relief as extensive and bene- 
ficial as possible. That due provision 
would be made by the commissioners to be 


‘appointed to guard against the misapplica- 


tion of these means there was every reason 
to conclude, and as to the details of the 


‘plan to be pursued for this very desirable 
purpose, he thought it better to leave 


those to be arranged by the collective wis- 
dom of the House, while he should be 
ready to afford every explanation in his 
power with respect to the views of his 
majesty’s ministers. He had not the pre- 
sumption to suppose that what he sug- 
gested would be at first in such a perfect 
state as not to call for great revision. 
What views might be entertained by other 
gentlemen, or what objections might be 
urged against the plan which he had sub- 
mitted, he could not presume to anticipate, 
but that plan was liable to correction, and 
it would, he trusted, be put in the most 
perfect, practicable shape, by the consi- 
deration and judgment of the House. His 
proposition at present was, that the reso- 
lutions which he held in his hand should 
be adopted, and, when printed, submitted 
to further consideration on Friday next, 
or onany other day which might appear most 
convenient to the House. But he begged 
leave to observe, that dispatch was of the 
utmost importance in a question of this na- 
ture, and that no delay in the arrange- 


* See p. 23. 
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ments proposed should be allowed that 
could possibly he avoided. The right hon. 
gentleman concluded with proposing his 
first resolution. 

Mr. Ponsonby rose, he said, not to make 
any captious objection to the right hon. 
gentleman’s plan, which he did not yet cor- 
rectly understand, but to observe that the 
tight hon. gentleman had not stated the 
mode in which the repayment of the pro- 
posed loans was to be secured. This was 
certainly an omission which it was desira- 
ble to supply. The omission was, perhaps, 
casual, but it was one of such importance, 
that he hoped the right hon. gentleman 
would favour the House with some expla- 
nation as to the manner in which, and the 
time when it was proposed that these ad- 
vances should be repaid. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
in reply, that it was his intention to leave 
the details as to the execution of his plan 
tobe considered and adjusted by the House. 
He had, however, no objection to present 
an outline of his views with respect to the 
repayment ulluded to by the right hon. 
gentleman. In the first place, he pro- 
posed that the exchequer bills to be issued 
should be payable in three years, that is, 
in 1820; and that security should be taken 
for the repayment of the several advances 
by instalments, so that the whole should 
be re-paid to the commissioners by the 
time when the exchequer bills became pay- 
able by the state. But that, in case it 
should be expedient for the comple- 
tion of public works to allow a farther 
time, the commissioners should be empow- 
ered to extend it for six or seven years 
from the period of making the loan. It was 
also proposed that the several loans should 
bear an interest. of five per cent. while the 
exchequer bills should be issued at their 
present rate of 34 per cent. and the differ- 
ence would ofcourse be for the advantage 
of the public. The securities to be taken 
for the proposed advances would be na- 
turally had from those persons who were in- 
terested in the manufactures or public 
works to which those advances would be 
made, probably from the proprietors, and it 
would be for the commissioners to look to 
the adequacy of those securities. Thesecu- 
rity ought, of course, to be equally satisfac- 
tory as that required by individuals lending 
money, and this would operate to prevert 
the commissidners from making any inju- 
diciousadvances. The commissioners it was 
to be presumed would not advance loans 
unless they were fully convineed of ‘the 
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utility of the public works or manufac- 
tures, for whose benefit those loans were 
to be made, of the competency of such es- 
tablishments to provide an adequate indem- 
nity and of the impossibility of complet- 
ing them,or carrying them on, without as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Blake said, it was with much diffi- 
dence he obtruded himself upon the at- 
tention of the House, but upon a question 
of so much importance as the present, it 
might be possible for the most humble in- 
dividual to suggest something useful. 
The principle of the proposed plan he 
took to be an advance of money for the 
relief of the labouring classes, usually em- 
ployed in agriculture only. [Here the 
chancellor of the exchequer stated, that 
the relief proposed was not intended ex- 
clusively for the agriculturists.] Mr. 
Blake said, he regretted to find he was 
in a mistake, because he thought the 
landed interest ought now, especially 
when it was comparatively so depressed, 
to meet a larger share of the attention of 
the House than the commercial interest. 
It was plain the plan was not to operate as 
a substitute for the poor laws farther than 
as its effect would be to diminish the num- 
ber of persons who would otherwise be ob- 
liged to resort to their aid. He submitted, 
that on the proper application of the funds, 
which it was proposed to raise, depended 
the success of the plan; for if a beginning 
should be made, by giving direct assis- 
tance to those who usually Jaboured in the 
arts and manufactures—they wouid be 
enabled, it was true, to continue their usual 
avocations, but in the end parliament 
would increase their stock on hand, and 
thereby remove their prospect of a mar- 
ket. The only effectual relief, which 
could be found for the manufacturer was 
amarket. Ifa market were found for the 
manufacturer, he was at once supplied 
with money, and a market would always 
ensure a supply more than equal to the de- 
mand. He was sorry to hear that it was 
intended to expend so much money in 
public works. This would depress further 
the price of land. Land was the grand 
source of our commercial prosperity—it 
was the source of our revenue. Public 
works were generally understood to mean 
works of ornament rather than of produc- 
tive utility, and the money expended on 
them should not be repaid by a taxation 
on land; but if the money should be ex- 
pended in the enclosure and cultivation of 
waste lands, and in the extending and 
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improvement of the inland navigation of 
the country, the very produce of this ex- 

enditure would not only repay the sum 
Lieneuth but would leave a considera- 
ble surplus to the owners of the soil, and 
at the same time create a circulation of 
money, which would open a market for 
the manufacturer, and thus relieve every 
class of the population. But if this effect 
was to be looked for in England, how 
much greater and more beneficial must it 
be in Ireland. In England, improvement 
might be said to have arrivéd almost at 
perfection, but in Ireland nature had done 
more than in England, yet there she was 
totally unassisted by art ; nay, in some in- 
stances, artificial canals were made upon 
so stupendous a scale, as to lead one to 
suppose that it was intended to subdue 
rather than assist the natural advantages 
of the country. The Irish, ardent to imi- 
tate England, did so upon a plan of magni- 
ficence, utterly inconsistent with the hope 
of remuneration by trade, and thence t 
derangement of their canal speculations ; 
but if, instead of imitating the English, 
whose country was suited to such under- 
takings, the Irish only connected their nu- 
merous navigable Jakes with each other, 
and with the sea, the experiment would 
produce, in a very short time, a noble ac- 
cession of wealth to themselves and in- 
creased strength and prosperity to the 
general interests of the empire. It was 
under this view of the subject he con- 
ceived it to behis duty to suggest to the 
right hon. gentleman, that the funds in- 
tended for Ireland would be best applied 
to works of the description to which he 
had just adverted. 

Mr. Philips declared his inability to 
comprehend the nature of the security al- 
luded to by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. Did the right hon. gentleman mean 
to confine the proposed loans to public 
works actually begun? [* No, from the 
treasury bench, ‘they are to extend to 
works to be begun.”] As these toans 
were to be granted for the construction 
of public roads, how, he would ask, were 
the parochial rates to be relieved by pledg- 
ing these rates to the persons who should 
become security for the repayment of the 
loans? Such a plan would, in his opinion, 
rather tend to augment the rates and to 
a the evil so loudly complained 
of. Then asto manufactures, it was a de- 
lusion, to conceive that this plan would af- 
ford any relief; for to his knowledge the 
mannfacturing towns did not want capital 
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to give employment to labour, but a mar- 
ker for the sale of their productions. Show 
them a market, and the manufacturers 
would soon find the means of going to it. ' 
It was, therefore, a mockery to suppose 
that the proposed advance would be pro- 
ductive of any advantage to the manufac- 
turers, and it was equally delusive to say 
that the distress of the country was (with 
the exception of the harvest), only of a 
temporary nature ; for the fact was, that 
we were broken down by the pressure of 
taxation. This was the great evil, that by | 
taxing every article of export, we were | 
rendered unable to sell our produce or 
manufacture on reasonable terms, espe- | 
cially to foreigners. Again, as to the sys- 
tem of securities, proposed by the right’ 
hon. gentleman, it was obvious that the esta- | 
blishment of such a system must interfere 
most injuriously with the transfer of pro- | 
petty. For who could calculate that un- 
der such a system any property purchased | 
might not most unexpectedly be swept | 
away by an exchequer extent, or extent | 
in aid. The whole system of the right 
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than any other gentleman to practise de- 
lusion on the country; but he had no hesi- 
tation in stating, that he was completely of 
opinion, that the distress of the country 
was only temporary. Indeed, if such was 
not his opinion, he must regard not only 
the present, but any plan that human wis- 
dom could devise, as a mere delusion, and 
insufficient to remove the evils complained 
of. But the object of the project which 
he had submitted was, to relieve the dis- 
tress of an unfavourable season ; and in so 
doing, it was proposed to follow the exam- 
ples of 1793 and 1811, neither of which 
had been found productive of inconveni- 
ence. 

Lord, A. Hamilton wished to know what 
was the mode of security to be adopted in 
Scotland, where there were no poor- 
rates? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that in parishes in which there were 
no poor-rates, personal security would be 
substituted. 

Mr. Lamé was anxious that it should go 
forth to the world, that the vote of exche- 


hon. gentleman was indeed pregnant with | quer bills now proposed was not to give re- 
difficulty and delusion, while the only ef- | lief in the vulgar acceptation of the phrase, 
fectual way of relieving the distress of the but to employ the poor. He wished this 
country was, to reduce our public establish- to be understood, as otherwise sensations 
ments, and to introduce a rigid economy | might be excited in the people from their 
into every branch of the public expendi- | being told that a large sum of money had 
ture, to which he feared neither the right | been voted for their relief that would 


hon. gentleman nor his colleagues were in | prove but delusive and vain. 


any degree disposed. 
Mr. Grenfell expressed a wish to know 
in what way it was intended to advance 


the proposed loans, whether in specie or | 


in bank-notes—whether the exchequer 
bills were to be put into the hands of the 
bank, there to remain with interest accu- 
mulating upon them for three years, or 
lent at once to the parties from whom they 
required securities to be taken? 
gested, that it would be very practicable 
to issue exchequer bills of 100/. or 507. 
each, and so to render them a part of the 
circtlating medium of the country. 

The Chancellur of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that the intention was, to issue ex- 


chequer bills, as in former cases, at 1Q0/. | 


or perhaps at 50/. each, to the parties giving 
the required sccurities, and thus from the 
regulation of interest, they might be taken 
at par, and so become a part of the circu- 
lating medium of the country. But he 
should enter further into the details on a 
future occasion. With respect to the ob- 
servations of an hon. member, he could 
assure him that he had no greater wish 


He sug- | 


He thought 

there would be some difliculty in getting 
| that security given which it was intended 

to demand. Without this plan of the 
| right hon. gentleman, there was no diffi- 
| culty in getting capital advanced, where 
| good security was offered. The only dif- 
| ficulty was how to employ capital to ad- 
/vantage. The plan for lending money to 
| parishes he thought would be attended 
with some inconveniences ; but the regu- 
_Jations under which the chancellor of the 
exchequer had proposed it should be ads 
vanced, were, in his opinion, extremely 
wise, and obviated many of the objections 
which otherwise might have been urged 
against the measure. Some guard, he 
thought, ought to be obtained, to prevent 
land from being pledged as parish security 
by the occupier, to the prejudice of the 
owner. Great burthens might fall on land- 
lords, if occupiers made mortgages without 
their landlords consent. 

Lord Cochrane thought the money 
should be given to the peuple as a repay- 
ment for what had been taken from them, 
and that no securities should be required. 
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The minister spoke of certain districts 
suffering chiefly by the transition from 
war to peace; but were not all our ma- 
nufacturers suffering 2? The plain fact 
was, that all our manufacturers were 
borne down by excessive taxation. It 
was called preposterous to think of re- 
ducing the interest of the public debt. 
At present, land scarcely fetched half its 
value, and provisions ha fallen in price ; 
yet all this distress existed. We had been 
told from authority, that commerce would 
revive; but had that been the case? 
Would the chancellor of the exchequer 
say, as a man of honour, he believed that 
under the present pressure of taxation, 
manufactures and commerce would re- 
vive? That revival was obviously imprac- 
ticable. All acticles, whether for home 
or foreign consumption, were loaded with 
taxes; and it was demonstrable, that the 
manufactures of France and Germany 
came to market with advantages over ours. 
Notwithstanding all our machinery, our 
skill, and our capital, we were beaten out 
of our trade. Our whole navy could not 
prevent the introduction of contraband 
goods ; and if we could manufacture chea- 
per, our articles would be sure to find their 
way to the continental markets. Our dis- 
tress was brought upon us by a profligate 
expenditure. A great evil existed in the 
pensions, sinecures, and rewards given by 
ministers to subservient persons. Unless 
that system were stopped, he should de- 
spair of all hopes of relief. Great rewards 
were given for doing what a man should 
be ashamed to do. A _ larger army would 
be wanted, if the public were to be press- 
ed down universally to find means to ena- 
ble the fundholders to contract for loans 
and jobs. The present plan was nugatory 
and contemptible: the poor-rates were 
stated to have been nearly tweive millions 
in one year. What, then, could this re- 
lief effect? A pamphlet by an hon. mem- 
ber stated, that every man paid at least 
10/. a-year in taxes. Why was a labourer 
so much more able in America to rear his 


‘family, but because he had less taxes to 


ay, to support an army, navy, and civil 
ist? Ifthey put a sponge on the whole 
public debt, and threw the books into the 
sea, the country would not be poorer. 


-Bank-notes passed now like guineas, but 


some time ago they were at a very low 
rate. Ought not the fundholders to share 


‘in the public sufferings with others? It 
- was just and indispensable that they should 


do so. All expedients must prove nuga- 
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tory. What good would the relief afford 
in Birmingham, when they could not ma- 
nufacture arms, because nobody wanted 
them, and when more knives and scissors 
were made than there was any demand 
for? The manufacturers were absolutely 
supported out of the poor-rates. It was 
essential that some radical remedy should 
be applied, and that could not be done 
without great general retrenchments and 
reductions. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he was not sure he 
understood the measure now proposed by 


the right hon. gentleman ; indeed, he was 
ratherinclined to think that he did not under- 
| stand it. He was willing to suppose that 
it had been brought forward with the best 
| intentions ; but he was certain, if it were 
intended to produce good, it should.be 
quickly put in operation. He therefore 
| had no desire to impede the progress of 
the measure, but, on the contrary, feit 
sincerely desirous of promoting it. He 
had heard enough, however, to convince 
him, that the House could not enter into 
the consideration of the whole question, 
till the bill was regularly before them. 
The right hon. gentleman would do well, 
therefore, to bring in the bill as soon as 
possible. At the same time, he wished 
distinctly to state, that he should not con- 
sider himself bound, in consequence of 
thus assenting to all the previous steps, to 
approve of the measure itself, when he 
had fully considered it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that nothing could be more fair or 
candid than the proposition of the hon. 
member; and he should be far from con- 
sidering any individual pledged to approve 
of the measure hereafter, merely on ac- 
count of his voting for the resolutions. 
Nothing was more improper than to enter 
into the details of the measure in the pre- 
sent stage. He therefore reserved several 
explanations he had to give till the proper 
opportunity for offering them. As to the 
remarks made by a noble lord, he thought 
them altogether unworthy of examination 
or reply. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, if the plan were 
even more objectionable than it appeared 
at the first view, yet there was something 
so pleasing to the mind in the idea of pre- 
viding relief for the present distresses of 
the poor, that he could not for a moment 
bring himself to oppose the consideration 
of any scheme which seemed likely to at- 
tain that object. 

Lord Milton said, it would certainly be 
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very invidious to throw any obstruc- 
tions in the way of a measure which was 
intended to relieve the poor; but, at the 
same time, it was essential that the House 
and the country should clearly understand 
the nature of the measure, which he was 
sure had not been the case, with respect 
to the House, until that evening. And 
he knew that out of doors an opinion 

revailed, that it was intended for the re- 
ief of the poor generally. In fact, one 
object of the measure was only to facili- 
tate the means of giving employment to 
those persons who happened to be so lo- 
cally situated, that works of a public de- 
scription were carrying on in their neigh- 
bourhood. The other object was, to ena- 
ble particular parishes to afford parochial 
relief, where the poor-rates were above 
the level of a certain ratio. He confessed 
he doubted the practicability of the plan, 
especially with regard to the latter point, 
because the distress that was felt in many 
parishes, arose not merely from the want 
of labour, but from the want of a market 
whither the product of that labour could 
be carried, and because the funds appli- 
cable to parochial relief were rapidly 
crumbling away. Now, the proposed 
plan would notassist those funds. It might 


‘place a certain quantity of money at the 


disposal of the overseers, but then it was 
to be recollected, that every parish which 
accepted of such assistance contracted a 
parochial debt. He would suggest the 
propriety of dividing the resolution into 
two distinct propositions, the one, for em- 
ploying the poor in places where public 
works might be carrying on; the other, 
for extending aid to particular parishes. 
His reason was, because there might be 
various opinions upon those two points, 
and because it would be desirable that if 
any relief were granted by parliament, the 
act should be marked with as much una- 
nimity as possible. 

Sir E. Brydges concurred in the pro- 
priety of the proposed measure, and should 
have been glad if a greater sum had been 
determined upon. He thought it was the 
only mode of relieving the people, for 
labour was the foundation of wealth ; with- 
out labour the people could not be happy, 
or the state prosperous. 

Sir J. Newport adverted to the injuri- 
ous effect which would probably be pro- 
duced by the apprehension of becoming 
liable to a crown process. If extents of 
the Crown were so formidable to persons 
who became debtors.of the Crown for ob- 
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jects of their own, was it likely that many 
would be found willing to incur such a 
liability for purposes of a merely charita- 
ble nature? He was afraid that considera- 
tion would prove greatly detrimental to 
the operation of the measure, unless some 
means were adopted to guard against it. 
Another objection was this: one of the 
main objects of the plan was, to afford aid 
to inland navigation, to afford the means 


of cutting canals through the country. 


Now, there were canals already begun, 
which individuals might wish to carry 
still farther. To enable them to do this, 
they might apply for a part of this money. 
Having become debtors to the Crown, to 
a certain extent, the consequence would 
be, that, if they were not able to repay the 
Joan, the Crown would have an opportunity 
of sweeping away the whole property, to 
the injury of the private creditors, whose 
money had been expended in the com- 
mencement of the work. The Crown 
would not ccme in rateably, like the pri- 
vate creditors, and take its share with the 
others. It would swallow up all the funds 
of the concern, and thus, instead of doing 
good would inflict injury. He owned he 
did not see at present, how the proposed 
plan could have any advantageous opera- 
tion; at the same time, he was far from 
feeling any disposition to oppose a scheme 
for relieving the distresses of the country 
if it had but the slightest probability 
of being feasible. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that where persons failed in their 
repayment of the loan, and process was 
issued against them in consequence, a 
provision would be made in the bill, to 
prevent the Crown from having a priority 
over the other creditors. As to the sug- 
gestion, that the resolution should be di- 
vided into two parts, he believed so many 
public works would be found for the em- 
ployment of the poor, as to render such a 
division unnecessary. He wished to hear 
every objection that could be fairly stated 
to the measure, and would feel obliged 
by any corrections upon the plan as pro- 
posed by him. 

Mr. Babington observed, that one part 
of the resolution went to give employment 
to the poor, on public works; the other 
was intended to relieve the poor in pa- 
rishes, Now, in very many parishes there 
were no public works. How, then, were 
the poor to be employed? If the over- 
seers, in the manufacturing districts, be- 
came manufacturers (their capital being 
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the public funds), in order to give em- 
ployment to the poor, they would not 
manufacture on commercial principles, 
and would prevent private individuals 
from continuing in business. This would 
turn so many people out of employ, that 
they could not be supported by the pub- 
lic purse. He had had occasion, in his 
part of the country, to see instances of 
this evil. Where bounty was bestowed, 
five times as many were deprived of work 
as were employed through such forced 
means. Wages, too, were increased in 
consequence of such application. The 
evils altogether arising from creating ma- 
nufactures by means of a bounty from 
government appeared to him insuperable. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there was no intention to exact as a con- | 
dition, from the parishes which might 
apply for aid, ‘that they should use the 
money in providing employment for their 
poor. At the same time, it would be 
highly desirable, that the relief granted 
should be, as much as possible, in the 
shape of work, leaving it to the parish to 
select the particular description of employ- 
ment. Generally speaking, he appre- 
hended that public works, such as roads, 
buildings, bridges, canals, &c. would be 
the kind of occupation selected, as requir- 
ing merely labour, and not any particular 
kind of skill. 

Mr. Hall expressed, generally, his ap- 
probation of the plan. 

Mr. Lyttelton should not now inquire 
what might be the details of the bill, or 
what the objections that might be urged, 
but there were one or two points upon 
which he wished to say a few words. The 
right hon. gentleman, in his opinion, had 
assumed certain facts which he did not 
think were tenable. First, that the present 
distress was greatly owing to the want of 
capital. He did not conceive that to be 
the case; and indeed, as far as his infor- 
mation extended in regard to that part of 
the country with which he was more im- 
mediately connected, he knew it was not. 
It was rather a want of the means of em- 
ploying capital and rendering it produc- 
tive. Next, the right hon. gentleman as- 
serted, that if capital wereadvanced at 5 per 
cent. interest it might be usefully employed 
in public works. With respect to public 
works, he did not know what magic there 
was in those words. If public works were 
productive, private adventurers would still 
be found willing and able to prosecute 
them. Roads, canals, ‘bridges were to be 
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made. If those who now carried on these 
works were unable of themselves to go on 
with them, or to carry them toa greater 
extent, any others must become losers by 
attempting them. What use or benefit 
could be proposed by forcing forward such 
works beyond the demands and interests 
of the country? As to fisheries, he should 
waive any observations upon them, for 
there might possibly be some which onl 
required funds to be carried on with vi- 
gour. With regard to the distress felt in 
particular parishes, what was the nature 
of the relief proposed to be extended to 
them? In plain words, when a parish 
was bankrupt, then assistance was to be 
afforded, and for which assistance its 
bankrupt funds were to be taken as a se- 
curity, unless, indeed, some kind of per- 
sonal security was to be superadded. He 
should like to know in what sense the 
right hon. gentleman talked of personal 
security. Did he use the expression in 
the meaning which was commonly given 
to it in the commercial world? Or did he 
look to the security of real property? If 
to real property, then that would in the‘first 
instance be attached by the exchequer, 
and the person would afterwards be seized 
and thrown into gaol. In all human pro- 
bability, the scheme would be perfectly 
nugatory, as applicable to parishes. Unless 
they could provide a market fer the pro- 
duce of labour—unless they could revive 
the commerce of the country—he did not 
see how the issue of exchequer bills could 
be of any benefit, for they would not 
create resources. 

Mr. C. Grant jun. said, the measure 
must first present itself to the House as 
one intended for the relief of certain indi- 
viduals, Great numbers of persons being 
thrown out of employment, were in danger 
of starving—to them it was intended to 
afford succour; and the question next 
was, how that succour should be bestowed? 
Undoubtedly, it was much better to give 
it on the score of labour, than as a gra- 
tuity ; and, therefore, he highly approved 
of his right hon. friend’s plan. It was not 
intended, that the money advanced should 
be laid out in the establishment of manu- 
factories. It would be most impolitic to 
do that. Such a proceeding would only 
have the effect of forcing manufactories 
into the market when there was no sale 
for them. The same observation, he 
conceived, applied to agriculture. By 
pursuing the plan of his right hon. friend, 
they would support the morals of the 
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people by teaching them industry, while 
they perfected works that would be most 
useful and ornamental to the country. 
‘That was the proper course of proceeding 
instead of forcing into a market already 
overburthened, an additional quantity of 
manufactures. 

Sir M. W. Ridley confessed, that he 
did not exactly understand the right hon. 
gentleman’s plan. In the case of money 
lent to perfect a turnpike road, indepen- 
dent of the security of the tolls, he un- 
derstood that a personal security would 
be given by the borrower to the lender. | 
He wished to know, whether, in parishes, | 
a personal security was required, as well | 
as one on the poor-rates? ‘The right. 
hon. gentleman observed, that the differ-— 
ence between the interest paid by the 
public for the exchequer bills, and that | 
which would be demanded of the bor- |, 
rowers, would meet every expense inci- , 
dental to the plan. Now, he begged to | 
inquire, whether the commissioners were 
to receive salaries or large gratuities ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchegaer replied, | 
that personal securities must be given to | 
the commissioners, as well in the case of | 
parishes as of public works. With respect 
to the second question, he should merely 
observe, that on other occasions of a 
similar kind, gentlemen had been found 
who devoted their services to the public 
gratuitously ; and it was to be hoped that 
no difficulty would be experienced in dis- 
covering individuals equally disinterested 
in the present instance. 

Mr. Brougham said, he agreed with 
what had fallen from his right hon. 
friend below him, that it would be 
most painful to his feelings if he should 
find himself compelled to interpose any 
obstacles in the way of the present 
measure. It would be arrogance in him, | 
however, imperfectly as he yet understood | 
its nature, to argue upon its general cha- | 
racter; and he could only express a hope 
that it might be found practicable, and 
calculated to overcome many of the objec- 
tions to which it at first appeared liable. 
At the same time he wished to take that 
Opportunity of expressing one or two 
doubts that prevailed in his own mind. 
In the first place, as to the manner in 
which the money was to be employed. 
It was evident, that it would be chiefly, if 
not entirely, applied to the promotion of 
public works. As to the idea of parish 
officers becoming manufacturers, it was 
sO prepostrous, that its absurdity hardly 
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required to be illustrated. It was impos- 
sible they should be able to carry on an 

branch of manufacture, either with benefit 
to the community or with comfort to them- 
selves. The idea was equally absurd, as 
applicable to agricultural pursuits. Pub- 
lic works, therefore, of some kind or 
other, would be the objects to which the 
money must be applied. But then a dif- 
ficulty immediately occurred. What now 
kept public works from going on? Was 
it the want of capital solely? He was 
afraid not. He was afraid it was the want 
of a demand for public works, and that 
canals, bridges, and roads, were not now 
wanted, for the same reason that other 
productions of labour were not wanted. 
If they were found no longer to answer 
the views of private adventurers, it was 
not likely they would ever tempt persons 
to become debtors of the Crown for the 
sake of carrying them on. If, on the 
other hand, they were desirable specula- 
tions, would not the money that was ne- 
cessary for their continuance, be borrowed 
in the usual way? For it would have 
this advantage, that no exchequer process 
could be issued against the borrower, and 
it appeared that the usual Crown process 
was to be employed in recovery of what- 
ever sums might be lent in pursuance of 
this proposition. The only effect of the 
measure would be a facility of obtaining 
loans. It would throw 1,500,000/. into 
the market, and thus facilitate loans ; and 
this would be its only effect, its only be- 
nefit. With respect to canals, he believed 
there was nothing which had been more 
overdone in this country than that des- 
cription of improvement. Besides, the 
assistance in that way must necessarily be 
very limited. At best there were but two 
canals at which work could be increased. 
About three decks might be found to be 
made throughout the country. Then, as 
to roads and bridges, he believed there 
was no slowness, even in the present dis- 
tressed state of the country, in making 
roads where they were wanted. ‘The ad- 
vantage was so evident and the benefit so 
immediate, that capital to undertake them 
was seldom deficient. Perhaps application 
might be made for assistance to finish a 
bridge or two, but even there his own 
hopes were not very sanguine. It surely 
was not intended to make canals, and then 
to get water to go into them; to build 
bridges over places where there was no 
water. What relief, then, were the dis- 


tressed throughout the country to derive 
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from this measure? With regard to pa- 
rochial relief, he doubted whether any 
great advantage would be derived from 
that part of the plan. He would take 
Birmingham for example, from which 
place he had that night presented a peti- 
tion, signed by upwards of 12,000 per- 
sons, who were outof employ. He might 
fairly, however, estimate the unemployed 
male population of that town and its 
neighbourhood, who were capable of work 
at 25,000. According to the proposed 
plan, by which the relief afforded to a pa- 
rish was to be in the proportion of one 
half of what it annually paid in poor- 
rates within a certain period, Birmingham 


would be entitled to receive only 30,000/., | 


having paid for some time past at the 
rate of 60,0002. a year for the relief of its 
poor; that was about 22 or 23 shillings a 
piece! But suppose to that were added 
50,000/. for a canal, a road, or a bridge. 
The whole relief which that sum would 
afford, at ten shillings a week for labour, 
would only be to employ 2,000 out of the 
25,000 for one year, at wages of 10s. a 
week, a sum hardly sufficient for the sup- 
port of life. These things he mentioned 
solely to guard against disappointment ; 
to prevent expectations from being enter- 
tained that never could be realized.— 
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the attention of the House, and upon the 
proper settling of which he entertained 
_ some doubts, was the manner in which the 
| fund, supposing it to be called for, was to 
_be distributed; who were to be the per- 
sons under whose management the exche- 
quer issue was to be placed, and what 
were the regulations to be made to guard 
against abuse? Every thing would depend 
upon the wisdom awd the impartiality of 
the commissioners, and the manner in 
which securities were required. The 
greatest care ought then to be taken in the 
selection of these commissioners, who, ac- 
cording as they did their duty, well or ill, 
might employ the funds placed at their 
disposal beneficially for the country, or 
convert them into a source of corrupt in- 
fluence and an engine for party purposes. 
Such a choice of them should be made as 
would not only be agreeable to both sides 
of the House, but would coincide with the 
wishes and deserve the confidence of the 
country—men above all suspicion and free 
from all influence. Such precautions 
against using the public purse for the pro- 
motion of ministerial or personal objects 
were the more necessary at the present 
time, when we were probably within four 


or five months of a general election, in 
which the influence of this measure might 


There were two other points on which he be used. When speaking of the relief to 
had his doubts, and which he would shortly | be administered to the country, he was 
state to the House. The first regarded the | reminded of one class of men, whose case, 
mode of recovering the sum lent by ex- | as much as any other, deserved considera- 
chequer process, if the security could not | tion; and from whom, if no relief was pre- 
otherwise be made available to the public. | pared for them, no exaction should at pre- 
He did not think such rigour was neees- | sent be made. He alluded to that distress- 
sary, and, that if applied, it would de- | ed class of persons who were still in ar- 
feat the objects of the plan. Although | rears for property-tax. If exchequer-bills 
this was the usual mode of recovering the | were issued to enable them to put off the 


debts of the Crown, yet an act of parlia- 
ment could easily dispense with it, and 
exclude the operation of extents. If the 
measure was at all intended or expected 
to yield relief, let the security upon which 
the advance was to be made be the same 
as that demanded by other capitalists, and 
nothing more. If the process of extent 
was to hang over all those who availed 
themselves of the means of encouraging 


labour and completing public works, there | 


would be no individual, or associations 
of individuals, who would expose their 
property by stepping forward to take part 
of the loan, Corporations might be found 


to borrow on corporation funds, in which , 
they felt no personal interest, but private 


persons would never run such a risk.—A 
second point to which he wished to call 


| payment of their arrears for two or three 


| years, or to remit the payment altogether, 
‘a great and unequivocal good would be 
/ done. Much of our suffering, in many 

instances, arose, he was convinced, from 
| the oppressive operation and heavy arrears 
| of that tax. This was the cause why the 
| retail dealers sales were diminished. The 
| persons themselves were in a most lamen- 
‘table and hopeless situation: they had 
‘not paid their taxes, because they were 
| unable to pay them ; and he was persuad- 
ed that their arrears might be cancelled 
_ without any loss to the revenue, or any en- 
couragementto o! hers to withhold payment. 
He threw out this hint for the considera- 
tion of government; and suggested to the 
| chancellor of the exchequer, that in the 
| ways and means of the year, he should in- 
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troduce some measure to relieve the great | 
distress and misery which these people suf- 
fered. In stating the difficulties and the 
doubts that occurred to his mind at the 
present moment, he did not wish to be 
understood as having given any decided 
opinion, or as having precluded himself 
from the most ample discussion, when the | 
details of the plan were better understood, | 
and its provisions came in a different 
shape under the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. Butterworth recommended that a. 
portion of these funds should be applied | 
to the erection of parochial school houses. | 

The first resolution was put and car- 
ried. On the second resolution, for vot- 
ing the sum of 250,000/.to be applied to 
the use of the public works and fisheries 
of Ireland, 

Sir I. Flocd expressed his surprise at 
the short measure of relief meted out for 
his native country, considering her merits 
and her sufferings. Ireland had a claim | 
over every other part of the empire. What 
had her conduct been? She had been pa- | 
tient under suffering, while here they had 
been meeting in Spa-fields to subvert the 
laws of the land. Yet that patient me- | 
ritorious Island, the right hand of Eng- | 
Jand, was in a state of almost absolute | 
starvation. He had travelled over five 
counties of it lately, and found the poor 
had nothing to subsist upon but their half- | 
boiled potatoes and their prayers. Let 
the people of Ireland have justice done 
therm. They had contributed more than 
their share to the victorious war that had 
terminated in a glorious peace; and the 
did not, like the inhabitants of England, 
desert their country, and emigrate abroad 
to spend their money. The number of 
rich emigrants, who gave to foreigners 
the bread of their own countrymen, was a 
serious evil. They were now leaving the 
country like shoals of herrings. People of 
all ranks, nobles and commoners, earls | 
and lords, were removing to distant lands. 
They ought to be made responsible for 
the money they drew from home, and the 
people whom they impoverished. They 
professed to have the object of amusement 
for their emigration; but if they want | 
amusement out of their own country, let 
them come among us. Instead of that 
they run to Dover, from Dover to Calais, 
from Calais to Boulogne, and from Bou- 
logne to France. [alaugh.] He wished 
20 per cent. were laid on the income of 
all absentees. He would allow none to 


' measure. 
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be abroad for more than two or three 
months, unless they could produce the 
certificate of a physician that their health 
required a change of climate. The Irish 
members, at a great expense and with 
considerable difficulty in procuring their 
rents from their unfortunate tenants, came 
to this country to do their duty; and yet 
in the meritorigus endeavours of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, their suffer- 
ing constituents were cut off with short 
All they wanted was capital. 
He trusted, therefore, the right hon. gen- 
tleman would re-consider the second re- 
solution, and add a few thousands more 
for the use of the right arm of England. 
The resolution was then agreed to. 
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Tuesday, April 29, 


Sart Laws On the motion 
for the second reading of the Salt Laws 
Excise Bill, 

Sir C. Pole opposed the bill in its pre- 
sent state, as calculated to throw 20,000 
of his constituents, who were fishermen, 
out of employment, and drive them to 
commit smuggling and other illegal acts. 
He recommended that the subject should 
be considered by a committee above stairs, 
with a view to some modificativn that 
might remedy the evils with which the 
bill was fraught. Unless this were as- 
sented to, he should feel it his duty 
to move that the bill be read a second 
time on that day six months. 

Sir W. Lemon seconded the motion, 
and declared, that if the bill were to 
pass in its present state, the fisheries in 
Cornwall could not be carried on. If 
an opportunity were offered to the fisher- 
men by the appointment of a com- 
mittee above stairs, he was confident 
that they could show insuperable ob- 
jections to the adoption of the measure. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the bill was 
intended not to oppress but to relieve the 
fisheries, by giving them the liberty to 
use rock salt, and thus bring to a certain- 
ty those experiments which had been suc- 
cessfully made in several instances. ‘The 
bill was not founded on the representa- 
tions of commissioners of excise, but on 
the evidence of persons interested both in 
the salt trade and in the fisheries. The 
trials which had been made led to a san- 
guine belief that rock salt was perfectly 
applicable to the purposes of curing and 
preserving fish, He thought it absurd 
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that the law should be suffered to remain 
as it was at present, depriving the fisher- 
man, even if he were inclined, of the right 
to use rock salt in his business. The use 
of it for this purpose had been already 
found productive of the greatest benefit 
in the Isle of Man. The effect of the bill, 
therefore, he had every reason to believe, 
would be to bestow religf to the 20,000 
constituents of the hon. baronet, instead 
of driving them out of employment. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert was not averse to 
that part of the bill which went to autho- 
rize the free use of rock salt in the fish- 
eries, but he could not consent to the 
a duties on foreign mine salt. 
f the latter clauses were withdrawn, his 
objections would be removed; but he 
must otherwise remain of opinion, that 
the bill ought to be referred to a com- 
mittee up stairs. 

Mr. Grenfell.was desirous that the far- 
ther consideration of this question should 
be postponed. In his opinion, the surren- 
der of the whole of the duties on salt would 
have been a wise measure, even though 
the condition had been the continuance 
of the entire malt duties. 

Sir 7. Acland thought the matters of 
detail necessarily involved in a question 
of this nature demanded investigation be- 
fore a select committee, where all the evi- 
dence might be fully examined. 

Mr. Finlay concurred in the same 
opinion, 

Lord Cochrane recommended the remo- 
val of all restrictions on the refinement of 
salt ; the consequence of which would be 
to render the importation of that article 
unnecessary. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his willingness to allow the sub- 
jects respecting which there was so much 
difference of opinion, to undergo the 
examination of a committee above stairs. 
The question was whether the proper 
course would be to suspend the progress | 
of the bill till the result of the inquiries of | 
the committee above stairs could be 
known, or to transmit the bill in a perfect 


shape to the committee. 
The Speaker stated, that in point of | 
form there were one or two instances of a 


perfect bill being sent to a committee up | 


stairs, but this was not the general prac- 
tice of the House, neither was it conve- 
nient. It would be better to suspend the 
progress of the bill through the House 
during the sitting of the committee above 
stairs. 

(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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Sir C. Pole withdrew his amendment. ' 
Mr. Calcraft said, that being perfectly 
satisfied with the impression: which «the 
agitation of this question had produced on 
both sides of the House, it was not his in- 
tention to trouble them with any addi- 
tional observations during this session. In 
the next session, however, he hoped to be 
able, with the assistance of those hon. 
members who concurred with his senti- 
ments on this subject, to relieve the pub- 
lic from this most grievous, unjust, and 
impolitic tax. At present, he was per- 
fectly satisfied with what had been done, 
anticipating that they should obtain that 
benefit in the next session. He could not 
sit down, however, without disclaiming 
the intention of recommending any com- 
mutation for this tax; and, least of all, 
that any additional burthen should be im- 
osed on the article of beer. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


Mr. Tierney 
wished to know when the Finance Com- 
mittee were expected to report on the in- 
come and expenditure of the country. 
They were at present occupied with the 
ordnance estimates of the army, and hav- 
ing disposed of them, they proposed to 
take up those of the navy, so that he ap- 
prehended some weeks must elapse before 
they would make another report. He 
could wish to ask the chancellor of the 
exchequer if he meant to take a loan in 
the present year, or if he had any inten- 
tion of funding exchequer bills. It was 
rumoured that he did not propose to do 
either, and if this were the fact, the House 
must see how important it was that they 
should be made acquainted with the right 
hon. gentleman’s new scheme of finance. 
That a large sum must in some way be 
raised for the service of the year could 
not be disputed, but he thought the House’ 
ought not to wait for the report of the 
committee on estimates not yet referred: 
to them, before they were put in posses- 
sion of the right hon. gentleman’s plan. 
If they did this, he wished to press upor 
the House at what a very late period 
of the session they must énter upon the 
discussion of the finances of the country. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said, it was true the’ 
committee were at present occupied with’ 
the ordnance estimates, but orders, in the 
mean time, had been given to the proper’ 
officers to prepare the estimates of the in- 
come and expenditure of the present and’ 


next year, to be laid before them, The 
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estimates it was necessary to go through 
with first, to form the ground-work of 
their subsequent proceedings, and these 
before them it would soon be in their 
power to report to the House. 

_ Mr. Tierney said, it was clear what 
must be the result—a great issue of float- 
ing securities of some description or 
other. It was, however, proper that the 
House should know in what way the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer proposed to pro- 
vide for the service of the year, and 
above all what amount of exchequer 
bills had been purchased by the bank, 
of which they had at present no account. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
desirous of expediting by every means in 
his power the proceedings of the finance 
committee. It was, however, obvious, 
while occupied with one particular branch 
of the inquiry, they could not give their 
attention to other parts of the subject, so 
as to be able to report on the probable ex- 
penditure and revenue of the country, till 
the estimates had been successively 
brought before them, and till they had had 
an opportunity of examining those persons 
who were capable of giving them that 
information on which their report must 
be grounded. ‘They were now taking the 
course necessary to put them in posses- 
sion of such information as would enable 
them to form an opinion on the subjects 
referred to. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that those ex- 
aminations on which their report was to 
be made had not yet begun. Such was 
now admitted to be the situation in which 
matters stood. The House would re- 
member how he had been scouted when 
this committee was moved for, on his pro- 
posing that two committees should be 
formed instead of one. Had the course he 
recommended been then pursued, at this 
day they would have had a general view 
of the state of the country before them. 
Now he would defy any man to say, that 
such a statement could be brought forward 
x discussion earlier than in the month of 

une. 


Tuirp Secretary or State.] Mr. 
Tierney said, he now rose to renew, in 
point of substance though not of form, a 
motion which he had made last session of 
parliament; but in which motion he un- 
fortunately had not succeeded. That 
motion was, “ That an humble address be 

resented to his royal highness the Prince 
egent, to represent to his royal highness, 


that his majesty's faithfal Commons, re~ 


lying upon the gracious disposition of his 
royal highness to concur in all such mea- 
sures of economy as may be consistent 
with the security of the country, humbly 
pray that his royal highness would be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions, that the 
division of the state offices made in 1794, 
(by which, in addition to the secretaries 
of state for the home and foreign depart- 
ments, a secretary of state was constituted 
for the war department), be revised, and 
that the departments of the secretaries of 
state be, now that peace is happily re- 
stored, again placed with all convenient 
dispatch, upon the footing on which they 
stood in 1793.” He now intended to 
move for a committee to inquire into that 
subject. He did not wish the House to 
suppose that there were any doubts now 
in his own mind as to the prapelaty of 
abolishing the office ; but he had resorted 
to this course because he saw, in ques- 
tions of this sort, he had not the smallest 
chance of success in any other way; for 
when assertion was met by assertion he 
found a deaf ear was generally presented 
to that of the one side, while gentlemea 
in office were more easily believed, it be- 
ing supposed that they were more likely 
to be better informed, than their oppo- 
nents. It was this circumstance that in- 
duced him to move for a committee, to 
inquire how far the office of third secre- 
tary of state was necessary, and whether 
the duties of that office could not be 
transferred to another, without any de- 
triment to the public service. One great 
inducement for him to undertake this sub- 
ject was, that he had the previous sanc- 
tion ofhis majesty’s ministers ; for a com- 
mittee of their own appointment was 
named by the lords of the treasury last 
year, for purposes under the description 
of which this subject particularly fell. 
Mr. Ryder, Lord Binning, and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne were appointed last year to Ine 
quire into all offices created since the 
commencement of the war in 1793, with 
a view to ascertain what reductions could 
be made. They were confined in their 
operations to the offices created since the 
war, as it was no doubt presumed that all 
those created anterior to the war were of 
too sacred a nature to be touched. Now 
this office of third secretary had been 
created since 1794; it had been created 
not only since the war, but expressly on 
account of the war. And how this office 
had escaped the notice of those three gen- 
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tlemen, was to him quite unintelligible, 
except on the supposition that there was 
an understanding in all such committees 
as the one in question, never to go before 
the wishes of the House, but carefully 
to keep back, till goaded on by the re- 
iterated calls of the House. 

He begged the House to consider that 
all he was now called on to do was to 
make out a strong enough case for refer. 
ring the subject to the examination of a 
committee, and nothing more. It was 
sufficient for him to establish that the se- 
cretary of state for the war and colonial 
department had been created since 1793, 
to urge the authority of the treasury itself 
to induce gentlemen to consent to the 
inquiry. What had been the induce- 
ments to create that office? Whether it 
had been in consequence of this or that 
— arrangement—with all this he 

ad nothing to do—it was enough for him 
that it had been created since the war, in 
consequence of circumstances arising out 
of the war. He should follow therefore 
the course recommended by the treasury, 
and propose a committee to do that which 
the treasury committee ought by their in- 
structions to have done, namely, to inquire 
whether that office was or was not unne- 
cessary, and whether the business of it 
might not be transferred without injury 
to the public service, to other depart- 
ments. He did not mean to say, that 
the business of the colonial department 
was not great, nor that the individual who 
had the management of it, had not exe- 
cuted all the duties confided to him bona 
Jide, and assiduously, and was well entitled 
to all the salary which heenjoyed. It did 
not follow that because the office of third 
secretary might be abolished, that the 
country should be deprived of the services 
of the hon. gentleman (Mr. weg 
he and his plantation clerks might be 


transferred to another office, with great. 


benefit to the public service. 


And here he could not help alluding to’ 


some notable discoveries which had lately 
been made—it had been found out that 
two lords of the admiralty, who had no- 
thing to do, were essential outposts and 
bulwarks of the constitution; but he did 
not expect to hear the same thing alleged 
of the office of third secretary of state. 
That office, which was called the office 
for colonies and war was an excrescence 
growing out of the foreign office. It was 
considered by Mr. Burke as one which 
was totally unnecessary at the end of the 
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then war, and the existence of which 
could only be justified by the exigencies 
of the war. The office was accordingly 
abolished, in consequence of an act of par- 
liament, at the termination of the Ame- 
rican war. To prove that it was neces- 
sary now would be a difficult case; and 
he should have but little difficulty in prov- 
ing it unnecessary. The first thing he 
had to do was to quote the aet of parlia- 
ment by which it was created; for, since 
the termination of the war, one half of it 
had been done away. The office was es- 
tablished for war only. In 1802 and 
1803, the business of the colonies was 
taken from the homedepartment, and added 
to the war department, and called the war 
and colonial department. Of the twe 
branches of which it was composed, the 
one was now — done away ; but, by 
some unaccountable accident, it had 
escaped the treasury that one half of the 
salary ought to have-followed. There | 
was now a whole salary for half an office. 
The total number of clerks acting under 
sir Henry Bunbury was 19—eleven of 
them had been taken away, that was con- 
siderably more than one-half. ‘They were 
now to consider, first, whether having got 
rid of half the duty, they were still to have 
the whole of their salary; and the next 
thing to be considered was, how the re- 
maining half was to be got rid of, that re- 
maining half being confined entirely to 
the pa ir The increase of colonies 
since 1792, was all that he had to meet; 
for if there had been no increase in the 
colonies since 1792, he should have had 
no difficulty whatever. There had been 
an increase of nine colonies since that 
time, without including Heligoland, a 
place of so little importance that there 
might be some gentlemen who did not 
even know where it was situated, and also 
not including St. Helena. There were 
in fact, nine additional colonies to be ma- 
naged, and no more. Suppose these nine 
colonies had been obtained for this coun- 
try by any specific treaty of peace, would 
any man have ventured to get up in the 
House, and say, that these nine colonies 
required the appointment of a separate 
secretary of state? The whole, however, 
turned on this—the whole turned on nine 
colonies. How, then, could any man de- 
fend the office by saying that the continu- 
ance of these nine colonies after the war 
required a secretary of state? What was 
the difference between the continuance 
and the getting possession of the colonies 
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by a specific agreement? Comparing the 
number of colonies now, with the number 
in 1792, there were nine more, but com- 
paring it with the number in 1801, there 
were less. Now, the duke of Portland 
had executed the duties of the office from 
1794 to 1801. During the whole of that 
time the colonies had been under the 
guidance of the duke of Portland; and 
when in answer to a proposition to trans- 
fer the colonial department to the home 
department, it was stated that this would 
occasion a grievous increase of business 
to the latter, it might be proper to look 
back to what the duke of Portland did, 
and what was now the state of the home 
department. The duke of Portland had, 
and that during a time of war—a circum- 
stance which made a material difference 
—during a most arduous period, the ma- 
nagement of all the colonies; he had the 
management of the internal government 
of Britain—he had all the Alien office, a 
labour which not only did not exist now, 
but which had not existed for many 


‘years ;—he had the raising of the {militia 


which were then embodied—he had the 
important business cast on him of corres- 
ponding with Ireland while it was not 
united to this country, while the secretary 
was not resident here, when there was not 
an Irish officer here, and when Ireland 
was in a state of rebellion. 

He should be told, perhaps, of the trou- 
ble occasioned by the state of the interior 
of the country; but the Habeas Corpus 
act was suspended then, and it was then 
stated, and stated truly, if we were to be- 
lieve them then as well as we now believed 
his majesty’s ministers, that it was impos- 
sible there could be a greater rebellion 
reigning more in the heart of the country 
than there was at that time, Was he to 
understand—no he would not understand 
that lord Sidmouth would profess him- 
self less competent to discharge the 
duties of his office than the duke of 
Portland ; and yet he did not understand 
how he could refuse taking upon himself 
the same business which the duke of Port- 
land discharged, without making such a 
profession. Now see what the advantages 
of an inquiry would be. Lord Chichester 
was appointed to the home department in 
-1801, and if lord Chichester would say 
that the colonies were taken from him on 
application of his own, he would be con- 
tented never to open his lips again on the 
subject except in favour of a third secre- 
tary of state. The truth was, that the 
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patronage arising from the colonies made 
them the fairest flower in the garland of 
the home department. The colonies were 
not joined to the war department, because 
the business of them was too much for the 
home department to sustain. The busi- 
ness of Ireland, as far as the home depart- 
ment was concerned, lay in a very small 
compass. The Alien office business was 
now trifling, according to the confession 
of ministers themselves, for only two aliens 
had been sent out of the kingdom for some 
years. The militia could not be consi- 
dered as giving now any trouble. The only 
thing which could be urged was the 
state of internal disturbance; but this 
point could easily be got over, by making 
the transfer conditional, on the restora- 
tion of tranquillity, which could not be 
considered as at any distance. The truth 
was, that the home department was no- 
thing but an office of police. 

He was sure that the result of the in- 
vestigation would be that there was not 
the smallest occasion for any. additional 
strength to the home office. He had no 
objection however to propose, that the hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Goulburn) should 
be transferred to that department. He 
would tender him to lord Sidmouth, and 
as he was pretty sure that the 4-0 
would not be disagreeable to the hon. 
gentleman the home office would then have 
the benefit of three under secretaries. The 
saving to the public by the abolition of 
the office could not be set down at less 
than 12,000/. a year. Was not that a 
saving worthy of attention? An extraor- 
dinary circumstance had taken place since 
he had spoken last on this subject; they 
had had a declaration from the opposite 
side of the House, with respect to the 
great advantage to the public, from the 
existence of high offices of state, not ab- 
solutely necessary. ‘The committee of 
finance, acting in the spirit of this doc- 
trine, had assumed that three secretaries 
of state were absolutely necessary; and 
laid it down that each of those secretaries 
might be entitled to receive a pension of 
2,000/.a year atthe end of two years services. 
He would, therefore, put it to the House, 
whether, takingthis pension intoconsidera- 
tion, the saving, in consequence of this 
abolition, would not be more than all the 
savings together proposed by the ministe- 
rial commissioners? If it should be said 
that the home department was at present 
so burdened with work, that it could not 
take the additional business, why then 
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they must wait till this pressure should be 
at an end, which would be soon. Take a 
case in point—The master of the Mint had 
not, for instance, till last month, been 
much troubled with business; since that 
time he had had, no doubt, a deal of 
business to do, which he had executed 
much to the satisfaction of the public. 
But then this business being over, he would 
soon be enabled to say as before, “ I have 
no particular department: I answer for 
all the departments.” The suggestion 
which he was making to the House was 
founded on the conviction that the whole 
of the old colonies should be transferred 
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lonian islands was not colonial, but purely 
political ;—and that it. must be with the 
foreign department that sir Thomas Mait- 
land carried on nearly his whole corres- 
pondence. There remained, therefore, 
but four new colonies tobe given to the 
home department. On the face of the 
transaction 12,000/. might therefore be 
saved, if such a transfer could take place 
without injury te the public service. The 
result of an inquiry would be to set these 
questions at rest. Lord Chichester might 
be examined, and lord Spencer, and an 
honourable gentleman in the House who 
had been under secretary under lord Spen- 


to the home department. During the first cer. An_ irresistible body of evidence 
years of peace the business of the colonies ‘would be brought before such a com- 
might be attended with more difficulties | mittee, proving that the office of third 
than at other times, but every year would | secretary of state was unnecessary. Par- 
lessen the difficulties. He had stated that | liament was bound to save every farthing 
there were nine additional colonies, but of , to the country which they possibly could; 
these colonies there were several which it and 12,000/. a year, and the pensions of 


was to be recollected formed no part of 
the system. Four of them were in the 
West Indies, two in the Mediterranean, 
and three in the East Indies. Those in 
the East Indies were nowise connected 
with those in the West Indies; and those 
in the Mediterranean had no connexion 
either with the West Indies or East Indies. 
The home department might be allowed 
to keep the four new West India colonies. 
The board of control might be put over 
the three in the East Indies, namely, the 
Cape, Ceylon, and the Mauritius, and 
they might add St. Helena, though it 
could not give much additional trouble, 
as it might rather be considered a gaol un- 
der the care of the police of Europe— 
With respect to ‘the Mauritius, the ma- 
nagement of it might be attended witha 
little more difficulty ; but as to the Cape 


and Ceylon, as we had happily overturned | 


the king of Candia, they would be as quiet 
as Gibraltar. These. colonies might al- 
ready, in some sort, be considered as 
under the board of control, for no ma- 
terial step could be taken with respect 
to them, without consulting the board 
of control—As to the remaining colon- 
ies,—Malta must be considered as more 
connected with the foreign secretary. Of 
the Ionian islands he hardly knew how to 


speak, whether they were ours or not— 


albhe knew was, that they were placed 
under our protection, and that sir Thomas 
Maitland was governor of Malta, and that 
he exercised a superintendence over these 
islands. He apprehended, however, that 
the nature of the connexion with the 


2,000/. a year, and retirements to the 
higher clerks, formed an object well de- 
serving of their consideration. 

He could not conceive how it was pos- 
sible to make a more effectual appeal to 
the House than this case amounted to. 
Bu: he had heard it whispered, that if they 
pared so very closely, they might reduce 
too much the influence of the Crown. 
How stood the case with respect to the in- 
fluence of the Crown, since 1792? When 
the board of control was instituted it was to 
have no influence—it was to be executed 
by the treasurer of the navy, without any 
other salary than that of treasurer of the 
navy. Two young gentlemen, sons of privy 
counsellors, were to have offices without 
any salary. They soon found Mr. Dundas, 
however, taking 2,000/. a year, and the two 
young gentlemen 1,500/. each. Soon 
after that again, the president obtained 
5,000/; and so fruitful was the soil of the 
board of control, that. at this moment it 
‘furnished a crop of four members to the 
House, with abundant salaries. It was to 
be remembered too, that in 1792, and for 
/many years after, it happened that many 
| offices were executed by the same person, 
and it was made a rule, that when one in- 
' dividual held several offices, he was not te 
hold several salaries. For instance, lord 
Grenville held the office of auditor of the 
treasury and that of secretary for foreign 
affairs. The salary of one office was 6,000/., 
and of the other4,000/., but from both lord 
Grenville only received 6,000/. per annum. 
Lord Melville held the offices of treasurer 
of the navy, of president of the board of 
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control, and of secretary of state. From 
all these offices he received 8,0001. a year, 
viz. 2,000/. a year as secretary of state, 
2,000/. as president of the board of con- 
trol, and 4,000/. as treasurer of the navy. 
Now these offices were executed at an ex- 
pense of 15,0007. a year. The secretary 
of state had 6,000/., the treasurer of the 
navy 4,000/. and the president of the board 
of control 5,000/. 

Under these circumstances, did they 
ask too much when they desired some 
inquiry to know whether the great ad- 
ditional expense thrown upon the coun- 
try could be avoided by some consolida- 
tion of offices? He should despair of an 
substantial good, unless the House itself 
took up the subject. Of the finance com- 
mittee they had a specimen from the first 

ort. It was madea great matter of 
boast that they had abolished all sinecures. 
Why, as far as the committee had 
abolished sinecures, they had already been 
abolished. It was, in fact, nothing but an 
old report vamped up, to which was added, 
as an appendix a bill which had been 
thrown out in the Lords! As to offices 
which it would have been within the power 
of the House to have reduced, what had 
they done? They had said that one of the 
joint pay-masters of the army might be 
abolished. This was, indeed, a new dis- 


covery, and in contradiction to the argu- 
ments which had been urged in the House 
as to the mess eee of abolishing the 


moiety of an old established office. But, 
on the other hand, the committee disco- 
vered that another officer required assist- 
ance, viz. the vice-president of the board 
of trade, and that br his service he should 
receive precisely this 2,000/. a year in that 
capacity, which he was to lose in his capa- 
city of joint pay-master. Why was his 
salary fixed at this sum—was there one 
examination?—-No. Then, on the other 
handit wassaid, that it was advisablethat the 
two joint post-masters should remain, and 
what was the reason given ?—That the sum 
to be managed was so large. If this had 
been a good reason, it would also have 
been a good reason for continuing the two 
pay-masters, for the sum they had to 
manage was undoubtedly greater than 
that managed by the post-masters. Thus 
an office was to be preserved, and a new 
one created without any ostensible reason, 
but solely on the alleged opinion of this 
committee of finance. 

It would be urged, perhaps, that the 


House would have an opportunity of re- | 
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vising the work of the finance committee ; 
but when it was considered that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and the se 
of state were members of that committee, 
he must be a very audacious person who 
would reject what they suggested. It be- 
came the duty therefore of the friends of 
economy and retrenchment to bestir them- 
selves in the House, if they hoped ever te 
effect any real saving to the country; for 
it was idle to sit patiently and rely on com- 
mittees of finance. He now called on 
them to undertake an inquiry, which would 
lead.to real economy. But while he con- 
tended that no efficient saving could be 
produced until the salaries of offices were 
proportioned to their efficient duties, he 
was aware it might be urged, that it would 
be impossible to form future administra- 
tions if the Crown were bereft of this ap- 
ointment. If we made war first on the 
ords of the admiralty, and then on the se- 
cretary of state, what situation could hope 
to escape, and what would be left for 
future administrations; and what adminis- 
tration could do without such appoint- 
ments? He could only say, that if no ad- 
ministration could hereafter be formed on 
that principle of economy, he hoped the 
present administration would be the last. 
And certain he was, that it was in vain to 
talk of economy or retrenchment, if we 
stopped short of any measure that did not 
go at once to draw some proportion be- 
tween the appointment of salaries and the 
duties to be performed for them. Where 
those duties were real and effectual, the 
salaries ought to be commensurate with 
them; and he must protest against that 
miserable expedient by which it had been 
attempted to satisfy public clamour with 
the appearance of a sacrifice, the expe- 
dient of reducing 10 per cent. out of the 
salaries of offices the duties of which were 
real and important. There could be no 
doubt that such offices should be liberally 
paid, and the House should see that the 
duties of them were efficiently performed ; 
but where the duties performed were im- 
ortant, would it not be much better to 
eave the gentlemen officiating in the dis- 
charge of them in the full enjoyment of 
the salaries they deserved, than to abridge 
the wages of real service for the sake of 
paying those who had nothing to per- 
form? It was a declaration that those 
offices were overpaid, which he did not 
believe to be true. The amount of the 
10 per cent. contribution from the offices 
of the cabinet, could not be more than 
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7,000/. a year. He had now pointed out 
away in which 12,000/. a year might be 
saved, which was 5,000/. more, and was it 
not a better way of coming at it? It was 
mean; it was an insult on the country to 
think it would be pleased with an offering 
of 10 per cent. from efficient offices, un- 
less, indeed, they permanently resigned 
that proportion of their salaries, from the 
conviction that they were overpaid. But 
while he was willing to see efficient officers 
well paid, he was also of opinion that no 
salary should be paid to any officer whose 
services were not required by strict pe- 
cessity. 

This was the view of the subject which 
every liberal man, which every friend to 
real economy would take. He had shown 
thatthe duty of the office of colonial secre- 
tary did not require a distinct officer to 
perform it; he had shown that the home 
secretary was not entitled at present to 
6,000/. a year, but he had also shown how 
he might earn it. He begged the House 
not to believe, because there was a rise in 
the stocks, that the country lost sight of 
the great question of economy. The ne- 
cessity of the most rigid economy was now 
striking, when there was a difference be- 
tween our income and expenditure of 14 
millions, at the very lowest calculation, 
which how it was to be made good, God 
only knew. Though 12,000/. fell very 
short of 14 millions, it was a saving not to 
be disregarded, and it was beginning at 
the right end. It was easy to disband poor 
clerks, or to reduce the inferior depart- 
ments, which had grown out of the war, 
but what must be the feelings of the indi- 
viduals who had held them when they be- 
held the great office of all, which had 
grown up under the same circumstances, 
still flourish in high splendour? What 
would be the feelings of reduced officers, 
who had barely a pittance to support ex- 
istence, when they saw that the heads of 
the departments with which they had been 
in correspondence during the war were 
not abolished, but retained all the emolu- 
ment, although the service was at an end ; 
when they found that, if ever one of these 
greater functionaries fell from one place, 
another immediately started up for him. 
If he saw such a proposition adopted as 
that which he (Mr. Tierney) now sug- 
gested, the reduced officer might acqui- 
esce with patience in the lot that was 
awarded him ;_ but at present, the inequa- 
lity between his treatment and that of the 
higher department could not afford him 
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any very consolatory reflections in effect, 
it was high time that government ¢hould 
do something to show that they were wil- 
ling to relinquish a little of their own, and 
in reality to make some sacrifice to the 
necessities of the country, the only sacri- 
fice he required was the abolition of offi- 
cesthat were no longer necessary. There 
was not a person in the country who would 
not understand the motive of a vote (if 
such should that night be given) to pre- 
clude the inquiry for which he was now 
contending. If all investigation was tobe 
refused, and this office retained, on the 
bare assertion of government that it still 
continued to be necesary, it was impossi- 
ble that any conviction or satisfaction 
could be the result of such an assertion. 
Tt was not only on the finances, but on the 
feelings of the country, that this show of 
economy would have its effects. When 
he had before talked of the abolition of si- 
necures, the chancellor of the exchequer 
had smiled, and well he might. They 
were very properly to be abolished at the 
expiration of the existing interests. This 
was a benefit only in expectancy; but it 
was their duty to do something like a sa- 
crifice, something which they might them- 
selves feel. If they refused to inquire 
into this office, no man could misunder- 
stand the reason. During all former in- 
vestigations, the treasury had made a spe- 
cial exception in favour of this office. It 
had been excepted by the treasury com- 
mittee and by the finance committee, from 
their general inquiries ; but was the House, 
on the mere assertion of this committee, 
to abstain from interfering? It was his 
conviction the office was unnecessary, and 
he declared most solemnly, that he would 
not vote for the abolition of one office 
from which he would not also exclude his 
own friends, if they were ever placed 
in the way of making such appointments. 
If they were to consider them necessary, 
he would not hesitate to assert that they 
ought not to come into office. Gn noother 
terms but those of the most rigid economy 
should any ministry be allowed to enter 
office, or tocontinue in it. Certainly he had 
nochance of ever becoming first, second or 
third secretary of state ; but, ifit were not 
so, if he were to be called on to-morrow 
to form a part of an administration, he 
would not consent to do so unless this of- 
fice was abolished, or that it was shown 
that the public business could not be car- 
ried on without it. He was persuaded 
much might be done in the way of eco- 
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nomy by the consolidation of offices, if 
there teally existed a treasury disposed to 
economy, and notone which never resorted 
to economical measures, except whendriven 
to them by stress of weather. It had been 
said by the committee of finance, that it 
would be necessary to pay a salary of 
2,000/. a year to the vice president of the 
board of trade. Why might not the master 
of the mint perform the duties of that of- 
fice? There were others who had seats in 
the cabinet, and nothing else to do—there 
was the chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, and the lord privyseal,to whom no 
laborious duty whatever was attached. It 
was not too much to ask that they should 
do something for their salaries. Whether 
they continued the names of the president 
of board of control, or of the third secre- 
tary of state, hedid not care—it was not to 
the words, but to the multitude of offices 
that he objected. Ifit was necessary that 
the coloniesshould be subject to a separate 
officer, why might they not be placed un- 
der the president of the board of control ? 
It had been objected to this arrangement, 
that the president of the board of control 
could not take the king’s pleasure, which 
was frivolous enough, and also not true; 
for it was customary for him to take the 
king’s pleasure on the appointment of a 
governor-general, and also of the ecclesi- 
astical officers in India. This objection 
was therefore founded ona gross mis- 
statement. There was in fact no more 
necessity for athird secretary of state than 
for athird archbishop. It was not to be 
got rid of however but by a motion in that 
House. 

It was not pleasant tobeobligedto bring 
forward motions which seemed to be di- 
rected against individuals. Though he was 
certain that the noble lord in the depart- 
ment of the third secretary of state could 
Hot impute any motives of personal hosti- 
lity to him, (Mr. T.), yet he felt it ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to be thus attacking 
a particular office year after year, and 
to offer to throw such a load on lord 
Sidmouth as might perhaps kill him. At 
all events he should be consoled by the 
consciousness of having performed his duty. 
He hoped however that ministers would, 
fur once, come forward themselves and 
spare an individual so disagreeable a task. 
Unless they did this, all temporary expe- 
dients were but vain; they might suspend 
the Habeas Corpus, but they could not 
suspend the spirit of inquiry and discus- 
sion that now pervaded every class of the 
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community; they could not by any other 
means lessen the burthens or alleviate the 
distress of the country. ‘They might have 
recourse to coercive measures ; they might 
for a season, silence the loud expression of 
public opinion; but by no other means 
could they tranquillize the spirit of the 
people, or persuade them that there was any 
wish to correctthe abuses they complained 
of. If the House refused inquiry, they 
would forfeit the confidence of the country, - 
and he trusted the people would manifest 
their sense of this dereliction of duty. He. 
wouldconclude by moving, ‘“* That a com- 
mittee be appointed to take into conside- 
ration the business now remaining to be 
executed by the secretary of state for the: 
war and colonial department, and toreport 
their opinion, whether the continuance of 
the same be any longer necessary; and 
whether the duties performed by the said 
department may without inconvenience to 
the public service be transferred to any 
other offices, and with what diminution of 
charge.” 
Mr. Goulburn was perfectly aware, that 
every department of the state, might, with 
propriety, be called on for a statement of 
the nature of its services ; and for himself, 
he certainly had no personal right to ob- 
ject to the motion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman. He had a little to add to what 
he had stated on this subject on a former 
Occasion ; but as he considered the motion 
of the right hon. gentleman had in reality 
for its object the abolition of the office of 
third secretary of state, though it appeared 
only to demand an inquiry, he must an- 
swer that part of the righthon. gentleman's 
speech, in which he imputed to his majes- 
ty’s ministers a disinclination to adopt any 
measures of economy till they were com- 
pelled to them by the voice of the House. 
He was as willing as any gentleman on the 
opposite side of the House to agree in the 
reduction of useless places, but he thought 
it a pernicious parsimony to reduce such: 
as were necessary and efficient. He did 
not think himself bound to show the inex- 
pediency of appointing asecond committee 
to inquire into the utility and efficiency of 
this office in particular, when a committee 
already existing had made the very inves- 
tigations which the right hon. gentleman 
recommended. If the proceedings of that 
committee had not been such as to gratify 
hon .gentlemen on the other side, that was 
owing to their own refusal to join in the 
labours of the committee, and, as he 
thought, deprived them of any right of 
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complaint. It would have been open to 
call for evidence to examine into details, 
and then to have brought forward a mo- 
tion on the result of such examination. 
With respect to the motion now made 
by the right hon. gentleman for the aboli- 
tion of the office of third secretary of state, 
before any one agreed in that motion, he 
must think, either that no circumstances 
could justify the existence of such an of- 
fice ; or, secondly, that the business of the 
office was not sufficient to justify its exist- 
ence at present; or, thirdly, that the duty 
could be better performed, by being an- 
nexed to other offices. With respect to 
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224: for each year. The same twelve colo- 
nies in the second period, from 1802 to 
1816, filled a number of pages to the 
amount of 6,098, forming an average of 
about 435 for each year; so that in the 
latter period, the business of those twelve 
colonies was nearly doubled. But if they 
took the whole of the business of the 
North American colonies (including that 
ofa military nature) together with the 
twelve colonies, for 14 years, from 1768 
to 1782, and opposed it, in the same way, 
to the business transacted in the office 
from 1802 to 1816, the disparity would be 
found infinitely greater. ‘The number of 


the first proposition, he did not impute | pages written from 1768 to 1782 was 
to the right hon. gentleman the extrava- | 6,216—being, on the average, 446 pages 
gance of having seriously advanced it. It per annum; whilst the number written 
was true, he did allude in one part of his | trom 1802 to 1516 was 27,968 or 1,994 


speech to an act that had been brought in 
for the abolition of the office at one pe- 
riod; but the right hon. gentleman could 
not have so construed that act, as to be- 
lieve it must prevail at all times and un- 
der all circumstances, or irrevocably bind 
the House for the future. 
to the business of the office, he felt under 
some difficulty as to the mode in which he 
should make a statement of it to the 
House: if he entered into a detail of the 
number of letters received and dispatched, 
it might be deemed fallacious, and be urged 
that many of these were merely circular ; 
besides the chance he might incur of be- 
ing laid open to ridicule, as on a former 
occasion, when the right hon. gentlemaa 
had said that it was very easy to come 
bustling down to the House with large 
bundles of papers, tied up in red strings, 
for the very purpose of display. He 
therefore should not enter into any detail 
of that nature ; but if he could succeed in 
showing, that at the time when the exist- 
ence of this office was admitted to be ne- 
cessary, there was not more business to be 
performed than at present, he hoped, he 
should have made out a satisfactory state- 
ment to the House. 

The period that had elapsed since the 
first institution of the colonial department 
in 1768 and 1782, would forma fit subject 
of comparison with that which had elapsed 
between 1802 and 1816; and for that 
comparison he should take the pages of 
entry in the books of office, because he 
thought they afforded, on the whole, a 
fair criterion. In the fourteen years from 
1768 to 1782, the number of pages filled 
in the books of entry for cele colonies 


Were 3,139, giving an average of about 
(VOL. XVI.) 
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pages per annum. It might be supposed 
that the increase in the latter period was 
occasioned by the war. But the fact was 
otherwise. ‘The war had only made a 
difference of about 500 pages per annum ; 
the remainder of the increase was occasion« 
ed by the influx of ordinary business. 
Having adduced these specific facts to 
prove that the business had greatly accu- 
mulated, he should next offer a few obser 
vations on the general principle. In every 
department of government, he believed, 
business had greatly increased; and this 
must be attributed, in a great degree, to 
the extension of education in every quar- 
ter of the empire. At present, almost 
every person in the empire could address 
the diflerent offices of government; and 
communications from individuals moving 
in various ranks of society were poured in 
on them—a circumstance hitherto un- 
known. No hon. gentleman could, he 
imagined, be ignorant of this fact, that 
the increase of education had greatly 
contributed to the increase of business 
in all the departments of the state. Ona 
this account every department was ob- 
liged to enlarge its establishment, and vet 
was oppressed by the additional weight 
of business. Since 180%, the business 
of the colonial office had most materially 
increased. Gentlemen must be aware, 
that the correspondence connected with 
the abolition of the slave trade alone em- 
ployed an entire office. In the constant 
anxiety and vigilance that was necessary 
for the due enforcement of this measure 
to render availing the best efforts of huma- 
nity, and to convince the other powers of 
Europe that we were in earnest in our at- 
tow) at a general abolition, and that we 
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were actuated by no sinister motive in per- 
severing to its accomplishment, there was 
ample demand for the exercise of great in- 
dustry and talents, not only from Africa, 
but from every quarter of the globe where 
communications were poured in; and 
though, unfortunately in some instances, 
these reports had proved incorrect and 
unsatisfactory, yet the labour of attending 
to them, and distinguishing between those 
that might be relied on and those which 
were unworthy of credit, was by no means 
trifling. Besides this, there was the care 
of legislating for each separate colony. 
To all of them English laws and English 
principles were to be recommended, yet in 
such a manner as not to wound the feelings 
or clash violently with the prejudices of the 
place. To watch the times and opportu- 
nities, to select the proper modes and pro- 
per instruments for effecting these im- 
provements and changes, required the vi- 
ilant exercise of considerable powers. 
t was this that had created the necessity 
for a third secretary of state; this that had 
increased the public business beyond all 
former precedent; and this that rendered 
it impossible to dispense with a separate 
department devoted to such purposes. 
What he had urged with respect to the 
amount of business, showed why this de- 
partment could not be conveniently trans- 
ferred to any other office ; that which had 
increased their business had increased the 
business of every other department; and 
though it might not become him to vouch 
for them, yet from the knowledge he had 
he was convinced that the duties could 
not be removed to any other quarter with 
any hope of their being duly performed. 
But it was not on these grounds alone 
that he thought it impossible to comply 
with the right hon. gentleman’s motion. 


It was almost indispensable that there | 


should be a responsible minister through 
whom the colonies might make known 
their wants, and who, by devoting himself 
solely to their service, might be compe- 
tent to explain and support their respec- 
tive interests. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that he (Mr. Goulburn) was 
competent to this. He felt flattered by 
the right hon. gentleman’s good opinion, 
but was convinced that such an arrange- 
ment would be impracticable; and there 
was no other office*to which the proposal 
if feasible at all, was not equally applica- 
ble: and yet the right hon. gentleman 


could hardly contend for its application to 
the other great offices of state. But the 
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right hon. gentleman would do well to 
consider the necessity of having a c 
tent minister in this as well as the other 
great departments ; and if he looked to the 
relief from expense, he should also see 
whether there were not disadvantages to 
counterbalance the saving that could be 
effected. The great excellence of the 
British system of government, was the 
freedom of discussion in that House, and 
the advantage of having a cabinet minister 
competent to give information on every 
question, and to render those discussions 
availing to some end; there was the addi- 
tional security, too, that no act of the 
Crown could take place without the con- 
sideration of these cabinet ministers; but 
the proposal of the right hon. gentleman 
would go to withdraw this security from 
one great branch of our empire and re- 
sources. ‘The colonies, too, had an addi- 
tional claim to the care of responsible mi- 
nisters, exclusively devoted to*their inter 
ests. All other parts of the — had 
their own representatives, who could speak 
to and defend their local interests. It 
was not so with the colonies, and if they 
could not be heard by their minister, they 
must run the hazard of being neglected or 
sacrificed to the interests of others. The 
right hon. gentleman had limited the an- 
nual saving to be effected to 12,000/. ; 
but the colonies were greater now than at 
any former period ; they were hourly be- 
coming of greater importance, and he 
could net think so ill of the country as to 
think it would sacrifice the welfare of the 
colonies and the happiness of thousands 
for a saving of 12,000/. a year. We were 
not to consider these colonies merely 
as the appurtenances of grandeur, and the 
gratification of national vanity, but to 
weigh the rights of the people, and their 
individual claims to happiness. On these 
— he should oppose the motion be- 
ore the House. The abolition of the of- 
fice in question would tend only to the mis- 
management of the colonies, and the sum 
saved to the nation would be lost in the 
diminution of the happiness of the colo- 
nists. ‘To those who thought that the co- 
lonies were only an incumbrance on the 
country, it might be that these reasons 
would not carry any great weight; but 
with those who, like himself, considered 
them one of the great sources of our glory, 
and one of the great supports of our power 
affording resources in war, and increasing 
our commerce in peace, with those who 
thought them important under every con« 
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sideration, it would net be doubted that 
they had a right to due attention, and 
that that attention could only be bestowed 
on them by a minister exclusively attached 
to their interests. For these reasons, he 
should give his decided negative to the 
motion. 

Mr. Marryat said, he should support the 
motion, not only on the grounds which had 
been laid so ably by the right hon. mover, 
but in the hope that the abolition of the 
office of colonial secretary would lead to a 
revision of our whole colonial system. It 
was when the colonial secretaryship had 
been first appointed in 1768, that this 
country departed from the simple and wise 
course of experience in the government 
of its colonies, to lose itself in the mazes 
of experiment. A period of 150 years of 
previous prosperity bore testimony to the 
excellence of the system that had been es- 
tablished. The effect of the attempt to 
introduce direct taxation into our colo- 
nies was too well known. A long and ex- 
pensive war ensued, which ended in the 
dismemberment of the empire, and the 
loss of colonies that were our pride and 
our glory, affording an unbounded open- 
ing to commercial enterprise, and a pros- 


pect for the future beyond the powers of 


anticipation to estimate. It might have 
been hoped that this melancholy result 
would have operated to deter from a si- 
milar experiment; but when in the late 
war the office of third secretary was re- 
vived, the system was soon renewed, and 
the effects would probably be not less 
disastrous. Trinidad had been made the 
farm of experiment, his majesty’s minis- 
ters, like all other gentlemen farmers, had 
completely failed; and the colony had 
been reduced to the most ruinous condi- 
tion. A despotic system of government 
had been introduced there— 

Mr. Goulburn rose to order. He was 
prepared at any time to discuss the ques- 
tion of the treatment of Trinidad, but he 
could not imagine how it could have any 
bearing on the question before the House. 

The Speaker called on Mr. Marryat to 
proceed, 

Mr. Marryat said, he should be able 
to show that the condition of Trinidadhada 
distinct bearing upon the question. The 
erroneous system of policy he complained 
of, had been adopted, not only towards 
Trinidad, but all the colonies ceded at the 
late peace. Instead of pursuing the wise 
policy of Rome, in extending its own 

aws and the right of citizenship and suf- 
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hen to all the countries it acquired, we 
had, in our several colonies, systems en- 
tirely different from each other, and we 
appeared to be consistent only in the de- 
termination to exclude all the colonists 
from participating in those advantages 
which were enjoyed by the integral part 
of the empire. . the Mauritius we had 
French laws—at Demerara and Essequibo 
we had Dutch laws—at Trinidad we had 
Spanish laws—we had Greek laws in the 
Ionian islands—in short, for each of our 
possessions we had a different system of 
laws. This wasa most extraordinary spe- 
cies of policy. While we governed our 
new subjects by British laws, we held out 
to them the strongest inducements to 
study the English language, and to be- 
come acquainted with our manners and 
habits. But, under the present system, 
these inducements were lost—we took no 
care to familiarize foreigners to our lan- 
guage, manners, and customs. The con- 
sequence was, that we made no progress 
in binding them to our interest—they re- 
mained foreigners to all intents and pur- 
poses. Was it not, he would ask, a matter 
of importance to consider the expediency 
of correcting such an anomaly? The neg- 
lect of introducing our laws encouraged 
the establishment of an arbitrary military 
government—and thus a taste for arbi- 
trary government was infused into the 
minds of those who probably at one time 
or other would be connected with the go- 
vernment at home. An absolute com- 
mand, quite independent of parliament, 
was, under this system exercised over the 
revenues of the colonies. A proclamation 
had been issued in Demerara, which set 
forth that the grants under the former 
government were null and void,—but 
added, that the Crown, in its grace, would 
suffer the proprictors to retain their pos- 
sessions, provided each of them paid a 
fine of 100/., and submitted to a quit-rent 
for life. As there were 1,600 of these 
proprietors, by this mode 160,000/. was 
raised from the inhabitants of this small 
island ; and if so large a sum could be ex- 
tracted from it, what treasures, he would 
ask, might not be raised from other colo- 
nies, which were infinitely more rich? 
What immense resources were thus placed 
beyond the control or interference of par- 
liament ? This however was perfectly un- 
constitutional. Both Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Fox, on a memorable occasion, agreed, 
that if the Crown could control the public 
revenue, independently of parliament, 
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there was an end to the security of popu- 
lar freedom. Yet parliament appeared to 
have really nothing to do with the govern- 
ment of our conquered colonics. He did 
not mean to complain of any individual ; 
but of the general system pursued. As to 
the preposition before the House, he felt 
that it was entitled to his support, because 
the consolidation of business would serve 
to facilitate colonial transactions, which 
were at present conducted in a very cir- 
cuitous manner. For upon any applica- 
tion with respect to our colonies, under 
the exisiing establishments, reference was 
had to so many departments before any 
answer was obtained, that very inconve- 
nient delays very often took place. Let- 
ters were, for instance, addressed to the 
colonial department, from the West-Indies. 
They were copied, and subdivided into 
extracts, which were sent to the various 
departments with which the business was 
connected, Reports were drawn up on 
these extracts; and on these reports the 
colonial department framed their letters. 
So that the business was done three times 
over instead of being completed at once— 
to the great increase of labour and the 
augmentation of the public expense. 
Besides, in consequence of this confused 
system, mistakes were frequently liable 
to occur. But this inconvenience was 
likely to be obviated by reducing the 
number of departments ; for replies upon 
business connected with the colonies 
would thus be more directly and promptly 
obtained, and thus great satisfaction would 
be given to the colonists. ‘The expedi- 
ency of such a system of consolidation 
was indeed confirmed by the authority of 
the lords of the treasury with respect to 
the aifairs of the commissary in chief’s 
office, which was transferred to the trea- 
sury as more convenient to the discharge 
of public business. The office of the 
commissary in chicf was in consequence 
abolished, and on the same grounds as 
that stated by the lords of the treasury, as 
well as upon other grounds which had been 
urged, he saw no reason why the business 
of the secretary of state for the colonial 
department should not be transferred to 
the office of the home department. With 
regard to the objection of the hon, gentle- 
man to the motion before the House, that 
it should not be countenanced because it 
involved an innovation, he thought such 
an objection of no weight; for to resist 
innovation where a strong case was made 


Out, as in this instance, would be to resist 
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all improvement. From these considera- 
tions, particularly the political and con- 
stitutional ones, at the same time that he 
did not mean to undervalue the principles 
of economy and retrenchment, so ably ad- 
vocated by the right hon. gentleman who 
brought forward the motion, he felt it to 
be his duty to give it his cordial support. 

Mr. Anthony Browne said, that how- 
ever disposed to concur with his hon. 
friend, in all his observations upon the 
anomaly of governing the newly ceded 
colonies, now the permanent possessions 
of the Crown, by any other than British 
laws, he was still of opinion, that the 
committee proposed by the motion of the 
right hon. gentleman, was not the proper 
place where that part of the subject could 
be most advantageously discussed; nor 
was the abolition of the important office 
of the secretary of state for the colonies 
the most advantageous mode of remedy- 
ing the evil of which his hon. friend had 
justly complained.—The subject referred 
to by his hon. friend involved a question 
of grave responsibility on the part of those 
who advised the Crown to govern any 
part of its dominions by any other admi- 
nistration of law than that of our own 
invaluable code; but it was a question 
that could not be usefully discussed in an 
incidental way, or before a committee, such 
as the present motion went to establish. 
It wasa subject deserving of the utmost 
attention of the House at large ; and when 
his hon. friend might deem it desirable 
to bring it before the House in a distinct 
and substantive shape, he would give 
every support to his view of the case which 
it might be in his power to afford. 

With respect to the motion which was 
the immediate subject of consideration ; 
connected as he was with the colonies, and 
having many opportunities of knowing 
the nature and extent, and importance of 
colonial concerns, he had no hesitation in 
expressing his decided conviction, that the 
business was sufficient to engage the at- 
tention of a secretary of state, however 
enlarged in mind, and however devoted 
to habits of business; and that the trans- 
ferring of those important concerns, and 
mixing them with the business of the home 
secretary, would involve a risk of great 
injury to those interests and abate much of 
that confidence, which, he believed, pre- 
vailed in most of the islands, in the man- 
ner in which their concerns were attended 
to, and administered by the noble lord at 
present gt the head of the colonial depart- 
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ment. He did not mean to say, that 
every attention would not be paid by the 
noble lord at the head of the home depart- 
ment, to colonial concerns, if the House 
should be pleased to commit that charge 
to his hands; but it was fair to suppose, 
that when his attention came to be divi- 
ded between distant and immediate ob- 
jects of his care, that the immediate would 
be attended to, and the distant ones neg- 
lected, if he found his mind, as he was 
persuaded he would, unequal to the con- 
duct of both. The House was not to look 
at the mere amount of saving which would 
accrue from the abolition of the office, 
but in order to determine whether that 
amount of saving would be a measure of 
true economy; they were to look at the 
nature, tne importance of those public 
interests which were under the superin- 
tendance of the office to be abolished, and 
see what risks those interests would incur 
by the change that was proposed. In or- 
der to form a correct judgment upon this 
part of the subject, it was not sufficient 
to look merely at the amount of business 
in the colonial department, which had 
been so accurately described by the under 
secretary of state for the colonies, but it 
was necessary to look at the nature of the 
business to be transacted, and its opera- 
tion upon colonial interests. There was 
a time when two of the greatest statesmen 
of their day, however disagreeing in other 
matters, concurred in this principle, that 
the only means of retaining distant colo- 
nies, with mutual advaniage to the parent 
state, and to the colonies themselves was, to 
enable them to govern themselves, by 
giving them a legislature of their own. 
Now the policy is different,—a new light 
has flashed upon the rulers of the present 
day; and without stopping to inquire 
which of the two is the best, it is suffi- 
cient to observe, that according to the 
present mode all the newly ceded colo- 
nies, or most of them at least, are governed 
by proclamations, directed by the secre- 
tary of state here. The business is not, 
therefore, increased merely, but it is of 
so important a nature as to make it neces- 
sary that the individual who is charged 
with this duty, should give his best and 
most anxious consideration to those cir- 
cumstances of local policy upon which his 
conduct is to be regulated and _his deci- 
sion governed.—The House should bear 
in mind, that the security of property and 
of life too, both the-verde: & resting upon a 


very precarious tenure, are dependant 
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upon the law, the consideration, and the 
sound judgment, and discretion of the 
colonial secretary ; and were these objects 
to be put to hazard for a saving of 12,0002. 
per annum,—was this an office to be lightly 
dealt with, the duties of which were to 
be transferred from one office to another, 
as matter of no consequence, by whom 
they were executed, or whether they 
were executed at all? It was not a 
question now whether this was the best 
mode of governing the colonies, but it 
is necessary the House should bear in 
mind, that this is the nature and import- 
ance of the office of colonial secretary, 
before they determine that the office of 
colonial secretary should be abolished, 
and these important duties committed 
to one, whose time is occupied materi- 
ally with concerns of a different nature, 
but important of their kind too; but he 
was not inclined to disturb the present 
arrangement, because of the general 
satisfaction which that arrangement gave 
to the colonies themselves. ‘There was 
a time when much jealousy prevailed 
in some of the old islands, at the inter- 
ference of the mother country in colon- 
ial concerns.—It was not necessary to 
go far back to learn the spirit of hostili- 
ty which existed in some of the old 
colonies, to the general objects of the 
government at home; happily, that feel- 
ing is now at an end, and it has been 
succeeded by a confidence in the judg- 
ment and talent of the noble lord at 
the head of the colonial department, 
and his anxious attention to all objects 
of colonial interest. He happened to 
know, that in one of the old islands 
with which he was most connected, 
much objection prevailed, upon the prin- 
ciple of a registry bill; but those ob- 
jections were removed by the confidence 
which was placed in the judgment of 
the noble lord, and by the conciliatory 
and persuasive tone in which he recom- 
mended the general adoption of a re- 
gistry bill.—On this ground, too, he was 
unwilling to transfer the duties of the 
colonial office to that of the home de- 
partment, at atime too when, more than 
any othér in his recollection, the whole 
of the colonial system was exposed to 
more than usual danger. Tor these rea- 
sons he should cordially vote against 
the motion. 

Mr. Barham rose, not to impute any 
blame to the official conduct of the secre- 
tary of state fur the colonial department, 
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whose conduct indeed had been most me- 
ritorious, but to contradict the statement 
of the last speaker, that the confidence of 
the colonies in the disposition of the mo- 
ther country, was likely to be abated by 
any such arrangement as that which the 
motion had in view. The present was not 
a question with regard to the merits of 
lord Bathurst, or lord Sidmouth, or any 
other noble Jord, but whether the business 
of the colonial and home departments 
might not be transacted in one office, and 
and at a much less expense to the public. 
Upon this proposition, he confessed that 
he was quite convinced by the arguments 
of his right hon, friend who made the mo- 
tion, and whose arguments had not at all 
been answered by the details of the hon. 
gentleman on the other side. These de- 
tails would indeed, come more appro- 
priately under the consideration of a com- 
mittee, where the abilities of those who 
conducted such details would no doubt be 
duly appreciated; and upon any new ar- 
rangement he hoped that such abilities, 
especially those of the hon. gentleman, 
would be called into action for the public 
service. His wish was, that the colonies 
should not be unnecessarily burthensome 
to the mother state. Some objects the 
colonies desired, and others they deprecat- 
ed; but they had never expressed a de- 
sire for the establishment of any particular 
office. On the whole, feeling that no in- 
jury would result from the proposed ar- 
rangement, to the colonies, in which he 
had a deep interest, while a considerable 
saving would accrue to the country, he 
would give his cordial support to the mo- 
tion. 

Sir M. W. Ridley did not feel prepared to 
enter particularly into the question re- 
specting Trinidad. ‘The interests of the 
colonies he had always considered as 
closely connected with those of the mo- 
ther country ; but he conceived that the 
hon. gentleman’s statement on the other 
side, as to the number of clerks employed 
or the quantity of business transacted 
in the colonial office, formed no argument 
whatever against the motion, because all 
those clerks and that business might be 
transferred to another office, without in- 
cumbering the country with the salary and 
emoluments of a third secretary of state. 
The statement of an increase of business 
in the colonial office, in consequence of the 
number of letters from this country, through 
the diffusion of elementary learning, 
was really ludicrous; as if the systems of 
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Mr. Lancaster and Dr. Bell, furnished an 
argument for burthening the country with 
the maintenance of a third secretary of 
state. Neither could he see why the con- 
sequences of the abolition of the slave 
trade should render the third secretary of 
state necessary. ‘The increase of business 
that might have occurred, must fall on in- 
ferior persons in the office. His right 
hon. friend never meant to cut off com- 
munications with the secretary of state’s 
office ; yet a saving might be effected of 
12,000. a year. The question for the 
House to consider was simply this, whe- 
ther at a period of general distress, and 
on the restoration of peace, when the bu- 
siness of the office of secretary for war 
and the colonies must be so materially re- 
duced, it would be right to continue aa 
expensive establishment, rather than press 
upon the consideration of ministers the 
practice of that economy for which the 
country so loudly called, and which those 
ministers so often professed, but to which 
they seemed so little disposed. 

Mr. Wilberfurce declared, that from all 
he knew and heard, the office alluded to 
was overloaded with business, and from 
what he understood, such was also the 
case in the home department. The 
House, then, should duly consider whe- 
ther the business of the colonies should be 
exposed to any neglect by acceding to 
the proposed arrangement. It was a duty 
which he owed to the colonies, to see that 
they were well governed; and he was of 
opinion that it required an individual of 
great consideration to look after concerns 
so important to the public interests: a per- 
son who should hold a high station in the 
public eye. He was disposed to take 
away offices which were without business 
to transact ; but that did not appear to be 
the present question. Questions of the 
present description required specific con- 
sideration. With respect to the system of 
policy which prevailed in the government 
of some of our colonies, that was not at 
present the question before the House. 
But as to Trinidad, he had no hesitation 
in stating, that the Spanish law of that 
colony, as it applied to the larger portion 
of its population, was much more mild and 
humane than that which prevailed in any 
other colony. The saving of 12,000/. a 
year which was proposed by the motion 
was, no doubt, a serious consideration, and 
the right hon. mover was entitled to 
thanks for the disposition to economy 
which such an object manifested. But 
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the question was, whether the saving of 
12,000/. a year would not be much too 
dearly purchased by hazarding the good 

overnment of the colonies, and whether 
all the other public departments being al- 
ready overcharged with business, the in- 
terest of those important settlements 
would not very materially suffer by agree- 
ing to the proposed tansfer? In his opi- 
nion, however, it was essentially neces- 
sary, that the superintendence of our colo- 
nial concerns should constitute the busi- 
ness of a distinct, efficient, and dignified 
department, with a view to discharge the 
duty which was due to those great esta- 
blishments, and to consult the best inter- 
est of the mother country. 

Mr. J. H. Smyth supported the motion, 
observing, that while the duke of Portland 
presided at the home department, the bu- 
siness of the colonies was transacted in that 
department without any inconvenience to 
the public service, and during that period, 
namely, from 1794 to 1801, it was notori- 
ous that the colonial business was much 
greater than it could possibly be at pre- 
sent. The creation of the new office 
was unfortunate, as it was accom- 
panied by the signals of rebellion. It did 
not appear that two secretaries might not 
do all the business. Mr. Burke proposed 
this in 1782, by a consolidation of the de- 
partments, declaring in his emphatic lan- 
guage, “that the inutility of a third se- 
cretary of state was as glaring as the burn- 
ing light of day.” He admitted that the 
duties of the office of his hon. friend op- 
_ were very laborious, but yet 

e thought that a consolidation would di- 
minish them. 

Lord Milton congratulated his hon. 
friend (Mr. Wilberforce) on having added 
one to the numerous speeches he had made 
during the session, in which he commenced 
with professing economy, but ended 
with voting for prodigality. He did not 
attribute the speech and vote of the hon, 
gentleman to any but the purest motives, 
although he could not help observing, that 
they were quite irreconcileable. All who 
knew his hon. friend must know his sin- 
cerity ; but he seemed too much caught 
by the speech of the hon. gentleman op- 
posite respecting the number of letters, 
and pages of entries. These, however 
they might affect the clerks, &c. could 
have little to do with the responsibility of 
the secretary of state. His-hon. friend ap- 
peared to make some mistake in his usual 
discrimination, between governing well 
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and governing much. He seemed to at- 
tribute too much importance to the bustle 
of an office. The third secretary of state 
had assumed a new character ; and it ap- 
peared that to many of the colonies he was 
King, Lords, and Commons, and was to 
legislate every thing for them. The habits 
of arbitrary government abroad furnished 
no very good school for those who were to 
return and hold office at home. The se- 
cretary of state might, perhaps, as well be 
eased of some of his labours in making 
proclamations. He wished the House 
would inquire into the expenses of the co- 
lonies. He thought they displayed too 
much prodigality, and that much might 
be saved in that quarter to the country. 
Let it not be imagined that England had 
no interest in these expenses, because they 
were borne by the colonies themselves. 
When they exceeded the means of the 
colonists, they were to be made up by the 
mother country, and sometimes to a great 
amount. He thought that the finance com- 
mittee had been guilty of a great derelic- 
tion of duty in not investigating this par- 
ticular office. He should certainly vote 
for the motion of his right hon. friend. 

Mr. Protheroe said, he had opposed a 
motion similar to the present, when 
brought forward by the right hon. gentle- 
man last year, and he did not think he 
should do his duty towards the colonies, if 
he did not give it his decided negative 
now. So far from concurring in the opi- 
nion, that it was necessary to abolish the 
office of third ——e of state, in con- 
sequence of the peace, he rather rejoiced 
that the cessation of war would allow the 
whole and undivided attention of the per- 
son filling that office, to be directed to co- 
lonial affairs. If the office of the third se- 
cretary of state were abolished, he was 
convinced that instead of proving benefi- 
cial to the affairs of the ai it would 
be highly prejudicial, and might ultimately 
lead to their total loss. 

Lord Binning rose to say a few words 
in consequence of his understanding that 
the right hon. mover had imputed blame 
to the committee appointed last year, of 
which he (lord B.) was a member, for 
not having inquired into the necessity of 
continuing the third secretary of state. 
But he wished first to be sure whether he 
was right in understanding that the right 
hon. gentleman had imputed blame to that 
committee. 

Mr. Tierney disclaimed having imputed 
blame to the committee. 
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Mr. Ponsonby said, that some argu- 
ments had been urged against the motion 
of a nature so extraordinary that he could 
not refrain from noticing them. One hon. 
gentleman had stated an argument, not 
indeed for the abolition of the third secre- 
tary of state, but an excellent argument 
for the appointment of a fourth secretary 
of state; for he had said that the affairs 
of the colonies required the undivided at- 
tention of one secretary of state. He 
would be glad to know, if this were the 
fact, what became of the affairs of the co- 
lonies while the war was carried on—when 
the attention of the secretary of state was 
divided between the war and the colonies? 
Another reason fur opposing the motion 
given by another hon. member was, that 
the secretary for the celonies had taken 
upon himscif to act as legislator for the 
colonies. This was rather an odd reason ; 
certainly itwasanovelone. Anotherreason 
was, that the noble lord who now held the 
office in question, did last year write a 
most conciliatory letter to the House of 
Assembly of one of the colonies. ‘That 
was certainly a most extraordinary act of 
condescension in a legislator, and exhi- 
bited great moderation of temper, great 
humility of mind, and great benevolence 
of nature. But, for his own part, he was 
inclined to think that the conciliatory ef- 
fects alluded to proceeded not from the 
letter of the noble lord, but from the good 
sense of that House when it had under its 
consideration the disturbances in Barba- 
does. It was not, however, to the cha- 
racter of any individual that the colonies 
should look; it was not from any indivi- 
dual they expected conciliation, but from 
the good sense of that House; it was not 
from the pleasure of a secretary they 
would receive laws, but from the wisdom 
of parliament; it was not to proclama- 
tions, and other documents of that nature, 
they were to attend, but to their own as- 
semblics. Another hon. member seemed 
to imagine that the House ought to agree 
in permitting the office to remain, because 
he had a firm conviction in his mind that 
it was necessary to have a separate and 
distinct office for our colonies. No doubt 
that hon member’s conviction was sincere; 
but it would have been more satisfactory 
if the reasons upon which that conviction 
was founded had been stated. But nei- 
ther cause nor reason was assigned by the 
hon. gentleman for opposing the miotion 
of his right hon. friend, whom, neverthe- 
less, he had so highly complimented for 
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bringing forward the question, whom he 
loaded with thanks, and to whom, in short 
he would give any thing but his vote. 
And then, at the same time, that hon. 
gentleman dealt rather hardly with some 
of the members on the other side of 
the House. He said the person to whom 
our colonial affairs were entrusted should 
be an individual of the highest considera- 
tion. Nodoubt. And to whom did his 
right hon. friend propose that the duties 
of the third secretary shou!d be trans- 
ferred, in the event of its abolition? To 
the secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment, to the president of the board of con- 
trol, or to the chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. It was not for him to dictate 
to the hon. member the course he should 
pursue; buthe thought he ought to havesaid, 
when speaking of the necessity of having a 
person of the highest consideration, that he 
meant nothing derogatory to the nature or 
abilities of those individuals; that he did 
not mean to insinuate, they were unfit to 
direct our colonial affairs) What would 
the noble secretary of state for the home 
department, the president of the board of 
control, or the chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, think of this opinion of their 
merits? He was sure, for their consola- 
tion, that notwithstanding the opinion of 
the hon. gentleman, the colonists would 
consider them sufficiently qualified to 
transact the business of that department. 
—There was oaly one solid reason that 
could be urged against the present mo- 
tion, and that was, that the departments 
among which the business of the colonies 
was proposed to be divided, were already 
overworked with their own separate con- 
cerns. But none of these persons them- 
selves stepped forward to make sucha de- 
claration, because they knew full well, 
that the truth of the case would not bear 
them out in the assertion. The absence 
of this declaration was the strongest rea- 
son why they should vote for the present 
motion. What was the motion? Did it 
invite the House at once to abolish the 
office? All his right hon. friend wanted 
was, that they should go into an inquiry, 
to see if 12,0007. a year could not be 
saved to the country. ‘This was only met 
by a general assertion, that the inquiry 
was unnecessary, because the office was a 
fit one to be continued. Then, Ict the 
fact of its fitness be decided in the com- 
mittee. If it should there appear to be 
an office that ought to be seaiabed, the 
House would perform its duty to the 
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country, by ordering it to be abolished ; 
if, on the contrary, the office were really 
a proper one, then they would acquit 
themselves of all imputations by ascer- 
taining that fact by a fair inquiry. ; 
Mr. Bathurst said, that the question 
for the House to decide upon was, whe- 
ther the administration of the affairs of the 
colonies could be combined with such im- 
portant objects as those which engaged 
the attention and occupied the whole time 
of the other secretaries of state. When 
the duties of each of the offices to which the 
business of the colonial department was pro- 
osed to be referred were considered, 
it would be allowed, that such a combi- 
nation was impracticable. The fact was, 
that the duties of the office in question, 
could be executed ouly by a single indivi- 
dual; an individual of address and atten- 
tion; who should take a particular in- 
terest in that province, and attend to its 
duties with undivided assiduity. All ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with the man- 
ner in which the present secretary dis- 
charged the duties of his office. This 
was gratifying to him; but the question 
was, whether it could be administered to- 
gether with any other office. He put it 
to the serious consideration of gentlemen, 
whether the duties of such an office could 
be well performed in conjunction with any 
other office. lis majesty’s ministers 
were animated with the strongest desire 
to alleviate the distresses of the country. 
He would challenge any gentleman to 
point out one instance in which they had 
not attended to retrenchment, and pro- 
moted economy to the utmost of their 
power. Gentlemen who had had oppor- 
tunities of thoroughly knowing the nature 
of the duties to be performed in the de- 
partment in question, did not think the ex- 
istence of it unnecessary. The occupa- 
tion of mind it called for at present ren- 
dered it of the greatest importance. Ina 
different state of the country it might 
perhaps be dispensed with. When all 
the effects and consequences of the war 
were at an end, it might perhaps be abo- 
lished without injury to the public ser- 
vice; but while the country was in its 
present state it was indispensable. A 
noble lord complained that the inquiry 
proposed by the motion now before the 
House had not been madeby the committee 
of finance, but the truth was, that this 
office was not within the scope of that 
committee. The information which that 
committee would have required could be 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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given by none but the secretary of state 
himself; and therefore the inquiry was 
wholly beyond that which the committee 
was directed to make. 

The House divided : 
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Anson, sir George 
Atherley, Arthur 
Aubrey, sir John 
Bankes, Henry 
Bastard, E. P. 
Burroughs, sir W. 
Barham, Jos. 
Baring, sir Thos. 
Barnett, James 


Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Birch, Jos. 

Brand, hon. T. 
Brougham, Henry 
Campbell, gen. D. 
Calvert, Charles 
Carter, John 
Coke, T. W. 
Carew, R.S. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Ebrington, vise. 
Elliot, rt. hon, W. 
Fazakerly, N. 


Fergusson, sir R. C. 


Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzroy, lord John 


Grattan, rt. hon. H. 


Grenfell, Pascoe 
Grant, J. P. 
Gordon, R. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Harcourt, John 
Heron, sir R. 
Howorth, H. 
Knox, Thos. 
Lamb, hon. W. 
Lambton, John G. 
Latouche, R. jun. 
Lewis, T. F. 
Lyttelton, hon, W. 
Marryat, J. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Martin, John 
Mathew, gen. 
Milton, vise. 
Monck, sir C,. 
Moore, Peter 
Mosely, sir O. 
Morland, S. B. 
Newman, R. W. 
Neville, hon. R. 
Newport, sir John 
North, Dudley 
Nugent, lord 
Ord, Wm. 
Osborne, lord F. 
(G) 


Ossulston, lord 
Pierse, Henry 
Power, Richard 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Prittie, hon. F. A. 
Proby, hon. capt. 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Pym, F. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Scudamore, R. 
Sefton, lord 
Sharp, R. 
Shelley, sir J. 
Savile, Albany 
Smith, J. 
Smith, S. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, Wm. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Tavistock, marq. of 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Teed, John 
Walpole, gen. 
Waldegrave, hon, W, 
Warre, J. A. 
Wilder, gen. 
Wilkins, Walter 
Wynn, W. 
Williams, Owen 
TELLERS. 


Calcraft, John 


Ridley, sir M. W. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Barnard, vise. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, hon. H. 
Cavendish, hon. C. 
Curwen, J.C. 
Douglas, F. S. 
Foley, hon. A. 


Foley, Thos. 


Folkestone, vise. 
Guise, sir W. 
Hill, lord A. 
Lefevre, C. Shaw 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Molyneux, H. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Philips, George 
Ponsonby, hon. T. C. 
Russel, R. G. 
Western, C. C, 
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AcApEMIcaL Sociery.] Sie M. W. 
Ridley said, that after the conversation 
that took place last night, on the Petition 
of the members of the Academical So- 
ciety, it was not his intention at present 
to press the particular motion of which he 
had given notice for that evening. He 
still, however, wished to state, that it was 
not unlikely that on a future occasion, he 
should feel it his duty to revert to that 
subject. The House would hear with re- 
gret, that the decision so lately referred 
to, was not a solitary instance of magis- 
terial misinterpretation of the late act of 
parliament, even in the city of London. 
Another most respectable institution of 
very long standing in the metropolis, 
called the City Philosophical Society, had 
also received a refusal to their application 
for a licence. This society was established 
in the year 1808, for the discussion of 
questions of natural philosophy; and he 
was fully confident, that were the House 
in possession of the regulations of that 
socicty, they were such as it could not 
disapprove. On the 14th of April last, in 
conformity with the enactments of the act, 
they applied to the magistrates of the 
city of London for a licence. The House 
must be astonished to hear that this ap- 
plication was refused, not indeed on the 
exact grounds on which a similar denial 
was given to the Academical Institution, 
but on the principle, that it was necessary 
to be made acquainted with the names of 
every one of its members, and to be in 
possession of the list of questions sub- 
mitted to their discussion. The House 
would hear with still greater surprise, that 
the recorder of London was consulted at 
this meeting of magistrates, and had con- 
curred in the propriety of the refusal on 
such grounds. Here, then, was a second 
instance of what, unwilling as he was to 
impute any harsh or unfair motive to these 
magistrates, he must call a second flagrant 
mistake in their construction of the sta- 
tute. If such, therefore, were the mis- 
takes of men exercising judicial duties in 
the metropolis, men who, from their sta- 
tion in life and general intercourse, must 
be presumed to be well-informed, and ena- 
bled to have the fullest information, what, 
he would ask, would be the misconcep- 
tions of magistrates in the country, re- 
specting the operation of that law, de- 
wrived, as they were, of such advantages ? 
ndeed, it was not left for the House to 
surmise on this point, as he had heard 
that a bench of country magistrates had 
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alveady resisted the application of a Mine- 
ralogical Society, on the presumption 
that the investigation of such subjects led 
to blasphemy [A laugh!]. With such 
decisions before them, he could not help 
considering it highly expedient either that 
the ministers of the Crown should take 
the necessary steps to correct such mis- 
takes, or that the legislature should lose 
no time in guarding its enactments from 
such flagrant and dangerous misinterpre- 
tation. Surely, if the noble secretary for 
the home department could find time to 
write a Circular to the whole magistracy 
of the land, when the object was to 
abridge the liberty of the subject, he 
might spare some little time from his 
other avocations to guard the remaining 
privileges of the people from being invaded 
by the misconceptions of that same ma- 

istracy. He concluded with moving, 
‘«* That there be laid before the House the 
copy of the petition from the Academical 
Society in Chancery-lane, presented to 
the magistrates of London at the gene- 
ral quarter sessions held at the Old Bailey 
on the 18th of April last, with any order 
of sessions made thereon.” 

Mr. Bathurst had no objection to the 
motion, and would have abstained from 
any observation at present, had he not 
been called up by the allusion, which the 
hon. baronet had made to a noble rela- 
tive at the head ofthe home department. 
It had been said, that the noble secretary 
might be better employed in writing let- 
ters to instruct the magistrates in the in- 
terpretation of the law, than in writing 
circulars to abridge the public liberty. 
The hon. baronet had here assumed two 
things which remained to be proved, and 
which he, when the proper opportunit 
offered, would show to be tounded. 
namely, that the circular alluded to was 
contrary to law; and that the secretary 
of state was bound to instruct magistrates 
in the proper construction of the late act. 
Till the former of those points was prov- 
ed, the noble secretary could not be 
accused of abridging the liberties of the 
subject. He had acted on the best ad- 
vice, and what he had done would be 
found conformable to law and justice. 
With regard to the second point, he de- 
nied that it was the duty of the secretary 
of state to instruct the magistrates in the 
interpretation of acts of parliament. Such 
was the doctrine held by an hon. and 
learned gentleman last night, who had 
said that magistrates were to exercise their 
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own discretion in applying and under- 
standing the laws, unfettered by the in- 
structions of a minister. With regard to 
the case of the Mineralogical Society, the 
construction of the act was so absurd, that 
any law, however easily understood, might 
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who could so far transgress the common 
rules of interpretation, as had been done 
in this case. 

Mr. Brougham.—The right hon. gentle- 
man has correctly represented the obser- 
vation which fell from me on a former 
occasion. I then asserted what I now re- 
peat, that the minister of the Crown has 
no right to interfere with the magistracy 
in the exercise of their judicial duties. 
But the right hon. gentleman reprehends 
my hon. friend, on the presumption that 
he attached blame to the noble lord at 
the head of the home department, in not 
issuing his instructions to the magistracy 
respecting the construction they should 
put on the law of the land. My hon. 
friend intimated no such opinion. He 
merely expressed his conviction, that it 
would be as well if the noble secretary 
had taken the same trouble to guard the 
rights of the people from invasion, as he 
took in writing circulars, when the object 
of such communications went to the 
abridgment of their liberties. It is not 
now the proper period to discuss the merits 
of that circular. It cannot be denied that, 
whether legal or illegal, its object is to 
abridge the liberty of the subject. What 
the strict law is, it is not necessary that I 
should in this stage give an opinion, but 
this I contend, that in point of fact, the 
practice, as recommended in that Circular, 
was different from previous usage. There 
might be found ar isolated precedent or 
two, perhaps, but almost the uniform 
practice was different. The true question 
for the House to consider was, not whe- 
ther that circular was compatible with the 
Jaw and the practice, but whether the se- 
cretary of state for the home department, 


had a right to assume the province of ex- | 


pounding the law, of dictating to the ma- 
gistracy of the country in the exercise of 
their judicial functions. And on what 
authority is this power assumed? Is it by 
an exposition of the law of the land, or by 
a declaratory act of the legislature—the 
only expounders that the constitution re- 
cognises? No—this extraordinary inter- 
ference is assumed on the paid, legal, pro- 
fessional opinion of two hired servants of 
the Crown, on which alone the secretary 
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of state, also the paid servant of the Crown, 
dictates to the judicial authorities of the 
country. I rejoice to think that this pro- 
ceeding will ere long be brought more ful- 
ly before the consideration of parliament. 
When the time of discussion shall arrive, 
I am convinced it will be shown, that lord 
Sidmouth has been guilty of one of the 
most unconstitutional acts that a secretary 
of state has ever committed in the exer- 
cise, or rather in the breach of his duty. 
I trust also, that the exposure so promptly 
made of those unwarrantable decisions of 
the magistrates, will have the effect ef 
preventing a repetition of such disgraceful 
scenes. It is, in truth, high time that 
they should be repressed, as already, and 
mainly attributable to that Cireular, could 
be discovered indications of a very repre- 
hensible alacrity in the perversion of their 
powers,—not indeed limited to the Bench, 
but to be traced also to their subordinate 
agents. I allude more particularly to the 
conduct of the town clerk of Liverpool, 
in a very recent instance, where a spirit 
had manifested itself that has excited, in 
every enlightened mind in the country, 
feelings of indignation and alarm. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins felt it right to 
explain the particulars of the circumstance 
which took place before the London Ses- 
sions. An application had been made on 
the part ofa society, who stated the sub- 
jects of their discussion to be of a quadru- 
ple nature, viz. philosophical, literary, his- 
torical, and political. This application 
was made at an hour when the judges had 
just retired, and some of the city magis- 
trates were on the bench, while prepara- 
tions were making for arraigning some of 
the London prisoners. In this interval, 
the application was made, and a casual 
objection started which might have been 
easily settled, if the gentlemen, deputed 
to make the application, had thought pro- 
per to comply with the desire of some of 
the magistrates, who simply wanted a de- 
finition of the historical and political sub- 
jects they meant todiscuss. He was satis- 
fied that the magistrates who were at the 
time on the Bench, acted to the best of 
their judgment, and meant any thing but 
a capricious rejection. They were men 
who would never swerve from the princi- 
ples of strict justice, and the rejection on 
that occasion by no means excluded the 
applicants from their regular form of seek- 
ing a licence at the quarter sessions. The 
worthy baronet was under a mistake when 
he asserted that the Recorder concurred, 
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deliberation. 
The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, April 30. 


Lorp Sipmoutn’s Crrcurar Let- 
TER.] Earl Grey adverted to the opi- 
nions of the law officers of the Crown, re- 
ferred to in lord Sidmouth’s Circular, and 
observed, that what was there stated ren- 
dered it still more necessary that the case 
referred to them should be laid before the 
House. It related to a question of the 
greatest importance, involving, as he con- 
ceived, a departure from the practice of 
the constitution, and a violation of the 
law of the land. He should, therefore, 
move on Tuesday for the case referred to 
the law officers, and should then make 
observations upon the whole question. In 
the Opinion of the law officers he observed 
a reference made to an opinion of a learned 
predecessor of theirs, respecting the case 
of Thomas Spence and Alexander Hogg, 
in 1801. He thought it of great import- 
ance that every information respecting 
this question should be before the House; 
and therefore, if there was no objection, 
he would now move for that opinion. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought that 
there was no opinion respecting the cases 
referred to of Thomas Spence and Alex- 
ander Hogg to be found amongst the pa- 
pers of the office; but that instead of being 
an opinion given, it was an opinion acted 
upon. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the cases 
referred to of Spence and Hogg must 
have occurred when he had ceased to be 
attorney-general, as he had no recollec- 
tion of it. He thought, however, that 
the opinion referred to was not one given, 
but one acted upon, and that Spence and 
Hogg were held to bail either by justices 
of the peace or judges of the King’s-bench, 
he could not recollect which. He would, 
however, inquire and obtain the requisite 
information, if the noble lord would post- 
pone his motion. 

Earl Grey agreed to postpone his mo- 
tion, in consequence of what had been so 
candidly stated by the noble and learned 
lord. He could not discover what autho- 
rity there was previous to the Circular, for 
persons being held to bail in the cases 
alluded to, by justices of peace, and it 
was of the greatest importance to ascer- 
tain it. 
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Crercy Resipence Bitr.] Mr. 
Manners Sutton said, that it was perhaps 
unnecessary for him to apologize to the 
House for prefacing the motion which he 
was about to submit to its attention with a 
few introductory observations. His ob- 
ject was, to move for leave to bring in a 
bill to amend and consolidate the different 
acts for regulating the residence of the 
clergy. In the first place, he begged 
leave shortly to state what the course hi- 
therto pursued by parliament had been 
toward the accomplishment of that end, 
namely, the enforcement of residence on 
the benefices held by spiritual persons. 
The act of Henry 8th whatever had 
been its merits originally, or its ultimate 
practical inconvenience, remained in full 
force till the 43d of the present king. 
This act, which was then substituted for 
the former statute, was prepared by his 
right hon. and learned friend, the member 
for the university of Oxford (Sir W. 
Scott) and gave certain powers to com- 
mon informers, which had been perverted 
a few years ago into an instrument of 
grievous injustice and oppression. To 
such an extent had the system of per- 
secution been carried, that parliament 
felt itself bound to interfere by the extra- 
ordinary step of enacting, that all the ex- 
isting prosecutions under the statute 
should be suspended, and the temporar 
act of the 54th of the king was passed. 
The clause by which it was made tempo- 
rary, was not founded upon the conside- 
ration that the evil also was of a tempo- 
rary nature, but for the purpose of afford- 
ing a future opportunity of bringing the 
whole subject in the form of some general 
and digested measure, before the atten- 
tion of the House. This was expedient, 
both for the defence of the clergy, and for 
the due performance of their duties to the 
public. The act of the 54th of the king 
was on the eve of expiring, the conse- 
quence of which would be the revival, in 
all its parts, of the act of the 43d, and the 
exposure of the clergy to all those hard- 
ships and inconveniences from which it 
had been judged necessary to relieve them 
on a former occasion by a very unusual pro- 
ceeding. Assuming, therefore, that it was 
not proper to leave the law in its present 
state, or tothrow the beneficed clergy head- 
long into the grasp of common informers, 
he apprehended that it was still advisable 
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to recur to the general principle and lead- 
ing provisions of the 43d of the king. 
Many of its enactments were excellent, 
and the country at large was under the 
highest obligations to his right hon. and 
jearned friend for the success with which 
he had executed a stupendous undertak- 
ing. The measure which he was propos- 
ing to introduce fell very far short indeed 
of the labour employed in the preparation 
of that act, which was the production of 
deep research, and of distinguished talents. 
Its author had undoubtedly been assisted 
in the execution of the task, by possessing 
the entire confidence of that House, of 
the clergy, and of the public; and thirteen 
years experience of its beneficial effects 
had shown that this confidence had not 
been misplaced. All the real inconve- 
nience had arisen, not out of the act itself, 
but out of an extravagant abuse of the 
powers vested by it for a necessary pur- 
pose in the common informer. He consi- 
dered that, by checking the liability to the 
repetition of that abuse, he should be fur- 
thering the end of the act itself, and carry- 
ing into effect the intentions of the legis- 
Jature. 

If he could flatter himself that he had 
now laid a foundation for the adoption of 
some new proceeding, it appeared to him 
that there were in this view but two 
courses to be pursued—either to revise 
the temporary act of the 54th of the king, 
or to pass the bill which it was his desire 
to introduce. ‘The first was open to all 
the objections that applied to temporary 
Jaws ; and if, upon the general principle, 
such a system was deemed vicious, it was 
calculated in this instance to produce par- 
ticular disadvantages. It left the minds 
of the great body of the clergy, who were 
men of retired habits, and living at a dis- 
tance from the capital, in an unsettled un- 
derstanding of the existing law, and under 
constant apprehensions that every session 
of parliament would bring somenew altera- 
tion. This change and uncertainty tended 
likewise to cast odium on their character, 
and create prejudices in the public mind, 
from the opinion that new laws were per- 
petually required to coerce the clergy, as 
if they were less zealous in the discharge 
of their duties, less correct in their habits, 
and, in one word, less professional than 
they wereformerly. Although in his con- 
science he believed the fact to be directly 
the reverse, yet, when once this impres- 
sion was received, it opened a wide door 
to slander, and led to a disposition in many 
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to hold up some particular individual as a 
fair example of the whole body. He 
hoped, therefore, that this bill would at 
least be examined and discussed, before 
the House resolved again to have recourse 
to a temporary enactment; conceiving, as 
he did, that, if possible, such a measure 
ought to be avoided. The bill had been 
prepared in a quarter which must neces- 
sarily possess the respect and confidence 
of the clergy ; he meant, that it had been 
framed by the bench of bishops, and he 
need hardly add, with that care and indus- 
try which might be expected from their 
stations, their responsibility, and as he 
should say from their peculiar fitness for 
the undertaking. It contained not any 
new code of laws, although its object was 
not confined simply to the enforcement of 
residence, but extended also so far to the 
regulation of curacies as to embody in one 
act all the statutary penalties effecting ei- 
ther the beneficed or the stipendiary 
clergy. The act of queen Anne for regu- 
lating the stipends of curates, had been 
amended by the S6th of the king, which 
had been since amended in all its parts by 
the act of the 53d. All the provisions of 
this latter statute were substantially intro- 
duced into his bill, for the convenience 
of bringing the two subjects together, and 
not for the purpose of legislating anew 
respecting them. 

He hoped he had now said enough to 
show the general spirit of the combined 
measure he had in contemplation. Its 
great principle was, as far as possible, to 
promote residence. So long, however, as 
pluralities continued, and men were sub- 
ject to sickness or Ne gee some excep- 
tions must be allowed ; and one of the re- 
gulations of the bill provided in such cases, 
that an absence thus occasioned, should be 
supplied by a licensed curate, with a remu- 
neration adequate to the labours he per- 
formed, and the responsibility he incurred. 
There were also some additional regula- 
tions with regard to the occupation of 
farms by the clergy, the law of which had 
remained in its present inconvenient state 
since the revolution. Upon the whole, he 
trusted that, whilst the measure would 
effectually secure the clergy from oppres- 
sion, it would, at the same time, provide 
for the just rights and interests of the pub- 
lic, and that it would appear especially, 
that whatever could tend to lower or de- 
grade the character of the former had 
been studiously avoided. If he should ob- 
tain leave to bring in the bill, it was his in- 
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tention to move that it be read a first and 
second time, for the purpose of then leav- 
ing the blanks open, and printing it for the 
use of members, till a day should be ap- 

ointed for taking it into consideration. 

e believed there would be no objection 
to this proceeding, and should therefore 
now move, “ That leave be given to bring 
in abill to consolidate and amend the laws 
relating to spiritual persons holding of 
farms, and for enforcing the residence of 
Spiritual persons on their benefices, and 
for the support and maintenance of sti- 
pendiary curates in England.” 

General Thornton signified his assent 
to the motion, but trusted that the laity 
were still to retain the power of interfer- 
ing in the discipline of the church, when- 
ever it should appear to be neglected. 

Mr. Babington wished to know, as the 
subject was of great importance, what 
were the principal amendments of the 
existing law which the hon. and learned 
gentleman intended to submit. 

Mr. Manners Sutton felt some diffi- 
culty in at once answering the question of 
the hon. gentleman, as the alterations were 
of a nature to be best understood when 
examined in the bill itself. With regard 
to the 53rd_ of the king, the clauses pro- 
viding for the support of stipendiary cu- 
rates were differently arranged, but the 
principle remained substantially the same. 

Mr. Brougham did not desire that the 
hon. gentleman should go through all the 
clauses in detail; but if there were any 
prominent features of difference more sub- 
stantial than the rest, it would be conve- 
nient if they were communicated to the 
House. 

Mr. Manners Sutton replied, that the 
first part of the bill was only an alteration 
of the 43rd of the king, relative to spiri- 
tual persons holding farms ; and the object 
of it was to allow a clergyman, under cer- 
tain circumstances of convenience, to oc- 
cupy 20 acres of ground in addition to his 
glebe. The next part related to the resi- 
dence of theclergy. The hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman knew that the 54th of the 
king remedied the 43rd of the king, by 
postponing the actions brought by com- 
mon informers, leaving an interval in 
which the informalities against the act 
might be supplied. In order to give more 
facility to the due observance of the law 
on this subject, it was proposed to alter 
the ecclesiastical year, and to make it 
commence on the Ist of January and end 
on the 31st of December, the result of 
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which would be, that all licences would 
expire on the same day of the month, 
and that all the clergy, and in particular 
all the bishops, would be aware of the 
exact period of their expiration. With re- 
spect to that part of the bill which related 
to the stipendiary curates bill, he was not 
aware of any prominent alteration. It 
was rather a dislocation and new arrange- 
ment of the clauses than any thing else. 

Lord Ebrington characterized the mea- 
sure as one of the greatest importance. 
The mere rumour of it had excited much 
apprehension throughout the country, lest 
it should contain clauses calculated to in- 
crease the power of the bishops at the 
expense of the parochial clergy. He 
strongly recommended deliberation. He 
wished to ask the hon. gentleman if there 
was to be any clause in the bill giving a 
bishop the power to appoint a curate in a 
case in which the beneficed clergyman re- 
sided, but in the bishop’s opinion did not 
properly perform his duty. 

Mr. Manners Sutton replied, that there 
was a clause to that effect. The only ob- 
ject of the clause was, to give greater faci- 
lities for carrying into effect that which 
was law already. 

Leave was then given. Mr. Sutton 
subsequently brought in the bill, which 
was read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time on Friday se’anight, 
and to be printed. 


Leap Bitt.j] Lord Lascelles 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for ren- 
dering the Proprietors of Lead Mines ra- 
table to the poor-rates, according to the 

rofits derived by them from such mines. 

e was induced to undertake this mea- 
sure from observing the numerous peti- 
tions, from certain parishes situated in 
mining districts, complaining of the in- 
crease of poor-rates, occasioned by miners 
out of employment being thrown on them, 
while the proprietors of the mines them- 
selves could not be rated. He did not 
wish to throw any impediment in the way 
of mining adventures : his object was not to 
subject the occupiers of mines to any new 
burthen, but merely to charge the pro- 
prietors of mines on the profits derived by 
them from whatever source. In some 
parts of the county with which he was 
connected, it had been customary for a 
considerable time back to rate the pro- 
pee of lead mines to the poor-rates ; 

ut the practice was not universal ; and it 
was certain that lead mines were not in- 
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cluded in the statute of Elizabeth. He 
wished the question to be now set at 
rest. He did not intend to include in his 
bill any other mines. 

Lord Milton seconded the motion, and 
observed, that though this bill would esta- 
blish a new law, it would not enact any 
new practice, as, for upwards of twenty 

ears past, the proprietors of these mines 
had been rated towards the relief of the 

oor. 
. Mr. Davies Gilbert stated, that the 
practice had been the same in Cornwall as 
in Yorkshire. He was glad to understand 
that the noble lord had no other object 
than that which he had announced, as 
mistaken ideas were entertained in some 
parts of the country on the subject. 

Mr. Curwen said that the proprietors 
ought to bear some part of the burthen of 
relieving the poor; and he trusted there 
would be no objection to the introduction 
of the bill. 

Leave being given, the bill was brought 
in and read a first time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May }. 


Acapemicat Socrety.] Earl Spen- 
cer presented a Petition from the gentle- 
men composing the Academical Society in 
Chancery-lane, complaining of the incon- 
venience they had sustained by having re- 
cently been refused a licence under the 
Seditious Meetings act, at the sessions in 
the Old Bailey. He understood these 
gentlemen were highly respectable, though 
he had no personal knowledge of them. 
He proposed that the petition should be 
read, and he should then move that it 
do lie on the table. In confining 
himself to this motion he was actuated 
by two reasons; first, that he was not at 
present aware in what way the House 
could redress the grievance complained 
of; and, secondly, because he did not wish 
to take the subject out of the hands of any 
noble lord who might already have taken 
itup. The petitioners had done him the 
honour to place their petition in his hands, 
and it being worded in a most respectful 
and proper manner, he felt it his duty to 
present it. 


__The Earl of Darnley, though he agreed 


with his noble friend, as to its not eing | 


obvious what relief the House could give, 
still thought the question of so much im- 
portance that an act ought to be passed to 
amend the seditious meetings act, in or- 
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der to prevent the possibility of its being 
so misconstrued ; for if the magistrates of 
London, who were supposed to be more 
enlightened, made such a mistake, what 
was to be expected from 7 —_ 
trates? It really seemed as if the effect 
would be to destroy all freedom of dis- 
cussion whatever. In saying this, he did 
not mean to pledge himself to bring for- 
ward such a measure, but he thought, 
from what had been disclosed upon this 
subject, that parliament must unavoidably 
feel the necessity of passing a bill to the 
effect he had described. 

The petition was read, and ordered to 
lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 1. 


Woot Trave.] Mr. Burrell said, he 
held in his hand a Petition relating to a 
very important subject, viz, the laws which 
regulated the growth, trade, and manu- 
facture of Wool. The petitioners, who 
consisted of a number of respectable wool 
growers in the neighbourhood of Bright- 
helmston, considered themselves much ag- 
grieved that there should be so little re- 
straint on the importation of foreign wool 
whilst the prohibitions on the export 
trade gave the manufacturer a monoply 
of all wool of British growth. He would 
remind the House, that the price of this 
article had lately fallen 50 per cent., or 
from 3s. to 1s. 6d. per pound ; and yet he 
believed that few gentlemen perceived any 
alteration in their tailors bills. The peti- 
tioners remarked, that foreigners paid no- 
thing towards the taxation of this country; 
and stated their readiness to produce evi- 
dence at the bar of the House in support 
of their allegations. 

Mr. Western, having a similar petition 
to present from Essex, wished to say a 
few words on the subject. In the last 
year, the House having recognized the si- 
tuation of the agricultural interests of the 
country as one of great distress, appointed 
a special committee to investigate the 
causes, and to endeavour to discover a re- 
medy. In that committee, the state of 
the wool trade ought to have been a sub- 
ject of primary consideration. Of the 
necessity of some measure for the relief of 
the wool-growers, there was a general im- 


‘pression. Persecuted, on the one hand, 
by the laws, which inflicted a severe pe- 
/nalty on any attempt on their part to find 


a foreiga market for their wool, and on the 
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other hand, by the permission given to the 
wool of all Europe to be brought to this 
country, it was naturally to be expected 
that they should seek redress. They 
were, however, not permitted even to be 
heard before the committee, although the 
manufacturing interest was fully heard; 
and this refusal was founded on the asser- 
tion, that there was no ground for any in- 
uiry into their case. 

Lord Lascelles said, that at the appoint- 
ment of the committee alluded to, it was 
found impossible to investigate the whole 
subject ; and the consequence was, a reso- 
Jution to limit the inquiry in the first in- 
stance to the state of the wool trade. The 
result, was that it appeared that wool had 
borne a sufficient price up to that period, 
and had not therefore affected the agricul- 
tural interest. The committee sat before 
Easter, so that there was ample time for 
hearing the evidence of the wool-growers, 
but not one attended to make any com- 
munication. With regard to the general 
question of policy, he must oppose the 
prayer of these petitions at all times, but 
he thought the : ahd of the manufactur- 
ing interests an unanswerable objection to 
it at the present period. 

Mr. D. Gilbert, also having a petition 
to present on the subject, made a few ob- 
servations on it, the tendency of which was 
generally in coincidence with the remarks 
of the noble lord, but at the same time re- 
commending that some restriction should 
be laid on the importation of the coarser 
kinds of foreign wool. The wool growers 
wished, either for a tax on the importa- 
tion of foreign wool, or a bounty on the 
exportation of their own wool, but would 
prefer the former. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis complained of 
the limitation that the committee of last 
year imposed on their inquiries, and re- 
presented that the House owed it to the 
country and to its own character, to ap- 

oint a committee to go into a bona fide 
investigation of this important subject. 
If such an inquiry were commenced, it 
would be proved that the laws regulating 
our wool-trade were as absurd and anomal- 
ous as the laws regulating our general com- 
merce, 

Mr. Curwen urged the necessity of an 
inquiry, but admitted that it would lead 
to a very wide and important investi- 
gation, comprehending not merely our 
domestic interests but our foreign policy. 

Mr. Shiffner observed, that all that the 
petitioners required was a fair remune- 
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rating price for their commodity, which 
would be given them by the imposition 
of a duty onthe importation of foreign 
wool. 

The petitions were read, and ordered 
to lie on the table. 


Petitions relating to Reform, &c. 


Roman Caruoric Craims.] Mr. 
Grattan held in his hand a Petition from 
the corporation of Dublin, which he re- 
gretted that most respectable body had 
not, by availing themselves of an ancient 
privilege which they claimed, presented 
to the House by their own officers, as it 
would have relieved him from what he 
felt to be a very unpleasant duty. It was 
the petition against the claims of the ca- 
tholics. As he had the honour to be one 
of the representatives of the city of Dublin, 
he was, in that capacity, instructed to pre- 
sent it; but, at the same time, he must 
confess that he totally differed from the 
sentiments expressed in this petition by 
his worthy and honourable constituents— 
he differed from them totally and sin- 
cerely. But, as he did not think it his 
duty to pass any criticisms or observations 
on the petition of the city which he had 
the honour to represent, he would merely 
beg leave to lament that which he would 
not presume to condemn. 

Ordered to lic on the table. 


PETITIONS RELATING TO REFoRM, &e. | 
Sir F. Burdett said, he held in his hand 
a Petition from the borough of St Ives, in 
Huntingdonshire, praying for a Reform in 
parliament. He should take this oppor- 
tunity of remarking, with reference to the 
measure of relief brought forward by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, that he had 
never considered the distresses of the 
country, great as they were, to be of a 
permanent nature. He regarded them as 
arising out of the corruption of that House, 
and the insupportable load of taxation 
which an unnecessary war, supported by 
that corruption, had brought upon us. He 
entertained hopes from the tranquillity, 
and he might say the passive a 
with which the people had endured suf- 
ferings which might have provoked a dif- 
ferent conduct, that parliament would sce 
at length that their interests, and the in- 
terests of the country at large, were the 
samething. Convincedashewasandas the 
petitionersappeared to be, that every politi- 
cal evil under which they laboured was in 
some way or otherconnected withthe noto- 
rious corruptions of that House, he hoped 
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they would persevere in firmly demanding 
their constitutional rights. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
Wates.] Mr. Ponsonby said, that in 
consequence of a number of communi- 
cations received by him a 8 hg the Ad- 
ministration of Justice in Wales, since he 
had given notice of a motion for exclud- 
ing the Welch judges from a seat in the 
House of Commons, he had thought pro- 
per to alter his intention with regard to 
the nature of his motion. He had not 
spoken to one gentleman of Wales who 
did not disapprove of the mode in which 
justice was administered in that part of 
the empire. He would therefore move, 
* That a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into and report to the House 
their opinion touching the laws relating 
to the administration of justice in Wales.” 

Sir W. W. Wynn seconded the motion, 
and said, that the laws relative to the ad- 
ministration of justice in Wales required 
considerable revision. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he would not 
oppose the motion; but he wished it to be 
understood, that in agreeing to it, he did 
not mean to throw any slur on those most 
respectable persons concerned in the ad- 
ministration of justice in Wales, which 
was certainly different from those which 
pervaded the other parts of the kingdom, 
and he therefore thought them a very 
fair subject for parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Ponsonby disclaimed any intention 
of throwing a slur on the persons actually 
employed in the administration of the laws 
of that country. 

The Altorney-General said, that if the 
question which was fixed for that night 
had been brought on, he should have 
thought it his duty to have explained 
some matters which related more parti- 
cularly to himself in his judicial capacity. 
He was extremely anxious to have an op- 

ortunity, which indeed now presented 
itself, of speaking on that subject. He 
had scarcely left town, when he was in- 
formed that an hon. baronet had asked in 
that House, whether he and an hon. and 
learned friend had not postponed the 
circuit for a week or a fortnight, on ac- 
count of special retainers which they had 
received to go to Launceston. He never 
heard any fact that gave him more utter 
astonishment. No human creature had 
ever suggested to him, even in a whisper, 


that any arrangement which had b 
(vO XXXVI.) 
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made had occasioned any inconvenience ; 
and there was in fact no foundation what- 
ever for the assertion. It had been said 
that the judges left the business to be 
done by a clerk, which was nothing more 
than the usual practice whenever circume 
stances rendered it necessary. When he 
accepted the situation of chief justice of 
Chester, he found associated with him as 
honourable a person as ever lived (Mr. 
Burton), who had been the second judge 
for twenty-eight years ; and he then took 
the resolution, that as long as he had that 
second judge for his associate, he would 
leave him to fix the time of the circuit. 
He now said, in the presence of some of 
the most respectable gentlemen of the 
profession, that he had never been on that 
circuit in the spring at an earlier day. If 
they proceeded to Chester svoner, they 
would have travelled on Good Friday, 
which was not thought proper, and there- 
fore it was resolved that the 31st of the 
month should stand. The appointment 
of the circuit in this way gave him the op- 
portunity of performing his duty at Laun- 
ceston. He had at that moment the very 
envelope of the card sent down to him at 
Westminster-hall, which was written by 
the amanuensis of his learned friend (for 
it was very well known that he could not, 
from his infirmities, write himself), in 
which it was stated, that the appointment 
of the 31st of March would suit the cone 
venience of public business. Acting: om 
this information, which was the best he 
could resort to, he had fallen into a scheme 
which was represented to him to be as 
good as any other. His predecessors, in 
fixing the circuit, had always thought it 
necessary to consult the convenience of 
the Oxford circuit. From the moment 
he commenced the Chester circuit, the 
directions he gave were, that no special 
retainers should be received. He could 
not reply to calumnious attacks in. news- 

papers, but he would defend himself in 
that House from the charge of having 
acted with any impropriety, or having sa- 

crificed the public interest to private 

emolument. The cause at Launceston 

was tried on a Friday, and he was at 

Welchpool, the first assize-town, before it 

was usual to be there. It was not custo- 

mary on the first day to do more than 

open the court, and then to adjourn to the 

next day. Both judges were there at the 

earliest hour that their attendance could 

be required. It was said that the judges 

had delayed the trial of the prisoners, 
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which, if true, would bea serious charge ; 
but the fact was, that on his appointment, 
he, for the first time, introduced the prac- 
tice of trying the prisoners on the first day 
of the session, instead of the fourth, as had 
been usual before that time. The attor- 
ney-general on that circuit (Mr. Benyon) 
was the only person who could have ut- 
tered a complaint of any inconvenience 
from delay; but he could assure the 
House that that learned gentleman had 
never said a word on this subject. He 
was thankful for having had this oppor- 
tunity of explaining his conduct, and was 
only anxious to show that he had not neg- 
lected the claims of public justice for the 
sake of private emolument. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that it was 
with no view of calumniating the hon. and 
learned gentleman that he had put the 
question which had been alluded to. He 
had information on which he thought he 


could rely, that the sittings at Chester | 


had been postponed, on account of other 
engagements of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman; and although he was bound to 
give credit to all that had now been stated, 
yet he was not at all persuaded that the 
sittings at Chester had not commenced 
Jater than usual by nine days. The hon. 
and Jearned gentleman acknowledged, 
that of two plans which had been sub- 
mitted to him, he had chosen that which 
gre him the opportunity of going to 

aunceston. It was not for him to deter- 
mine any thing as to this, or whether it was 
usual for the attorney-general to take spe- 
cial retainers. He believed that he was 
correct in saying that the gentlemen of 
the bar had experienced great inconve- 
nience from the arrangement made by the 
hon. and learned gentleman. 

The Attorney-General declared, that he 
had never heard of any inconvenience to 
any body but the a for the 
circuit. When lord Ellenborough was 
attorney-general, he took special retainers 
to the last. 

Mr. Wynn said, that he had been that 
circuit for seven years, and the chief jus- 
tice had always thought himself at liberty 
to make very great deviations in fixing 
the time of the assize. In the present in- 
stance he did not think that any inconve- 
nience had been occasioned by delay. 
He never remembered, however, that the 
associate opened the court. It was usual 
to ae a barrister to do so, because it 
might be necessary to make a motion 
which could not be heard before the 
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clerk. This was the only deviation which 
he recollected from what he believed 
to have been the constant custom. He 
concurred in the very humane regulation 
of the learned chief justice, of bringing 
prisoners to trial on the first day, instead 
of the fourth. With respect to the mo- 
tion then before the House, he thought it 
extremely wise and proper, and gave it 
his entire assent. 

Mr. Abercrombie said, he had received 
communications from gentlemen in the 
profession, who thought very differently 
from the hon. and learned gentleman. 
He understood, with reference to Easter, 
that the Chester assizes were twelve days 
later than usual, and according to the most 
favourable way of viewing the subject, 
two days later than usual. They felt that 
something different from the ordinary 
course had taken place on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. Macdonald expressed a hope, that 
this would be the last time that the two 
offices of attorney-general and chief jus- 
tice of Chester, would be vested in the 
same person. Very considerable incon- 
venience must always arise from this 
union, and he trusted the committee would 
direct their attention particularly to this 
subject. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Usury Laws Repeat Mr. 
Serjeant Onslow, in moving for leave to 
bring in a bill for Repealing the Laws that 
regulate the rate of Interest, did not pro- 
pose to go into the subject at length, as 
it had been fully discussed on a former 
occasion ;* but must remind the House, 
that these laws were not only attended 
with no good effects, but were productive 
of the most pernicious consequences ; and 
though they had now existed for a great. 
length of time, and derived some sanction 
from their antiquity, it was a most mistaken 
notion as to the views of the first framers, 
which had supported the sanction they 
enjoyed, and the prejudices which pro- 
longed their existence. These laws had 
originated in a wish to open, not to limit, 
the rate of interest. Before their enact- 
ment it had been forbidden to take any in- 
terest at all on the loan of money. Ever 
profit, even the smailest, derived from suc 
a loan, was branded with the name of 
usury ; and it was with a view not so much 
to limit the rate of interest, as to protect 


* See Vol. 34, p. 723. 
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those who took any, that the laws in ques- 
tion were framed. He had last year pro- 
posed to press the measure of a repeal of 
these laws, but it had then been objected 
that the state of the funds was such, that 
it was improper to agitate the subject. 
He had not then felt the force of that ar- 
gument for delay, but he had yielded to 
the authority of those by whom it was 
urged, and he was happy that he had done 
so; for since that time the public attention 
had been called to the subject, not only 
by Mr. Bentham’s most able pamphlet, 
but by a periodical work (the Edinburgh 
Review) which usually advocated the 
soundest principles of political economy. 
By this time he trusted any doubts of the 
inexpediency of the measure which he had 
to propose were removed. He should, 
therefore, be brief in his remarks, and 
merely refer to what he had before said, 
namely that in their origin, the laws of 
which he now prayed the repeal, were 
founded on mistaken texts of scripture. 
The first law on this subject was enacted 
in the reign of Henry 8th, when it was de- 
clared that at ten per cent. it was lawfull 
to take interest. In the reign of Edward 
6th this law was repealed, and it was 
again declared by the law unlawful to take 
any rate of interest whatever on money 
borrowed. Yet in that reign we are in- 
formed by acontemporary historian that the 
rate of interest was commonly 14 per cent., 
so impracticable was it to affect the rate 
of interest by legal enactments. It was per- 
fectly clear, that the more restraints were 
laid on money transactions, the higher al- 
ways was the amount of interest actually 
paid on loans; and the effect of these re- 
gulations had only been to oppress and 
ruin the sinking tradesman; who, but for 
them, might have saved his credit by ob- 
taining a temporary assistance at the fair 
market rate of the commodity. He had 
been told, on a former occasion, that all 
this might be true, but that the repeal of 
these laws would have an ill effect on the 
contracts made for loans on the credit of 
the public funds, which being regulated 
by the legal rate of interest, the public at 
least was a gainer by borrowing money at 
that rate. The fact, however, was the 
very reverse of this; and the loans con- 
tracted for by the public were, in reality, 
never affected by the legal rate of interest, 
but regulated, like all other money trans- 
actions, by the relative state of demand 
and supply, the credit of the borrower, and 
the opportunities of the lender. It was 
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true that, at the time that argument had 
been used, some circumstances then affect- 
ing the price of stocks gave it the appear- 
ance of having weight; but those stocks 
had now risen 10 per cent.; the rate of 
interest paid by government had lowered 
in just the same proportion as in every 
other quarter, of the argument could no 
longer have any force.—Other objections 
that had been urged were, the apprehen- 
sion of detriment to the landed interest, 
and loss to those who had borrowed money 
on mortgage. It was proved, that the fluc- 
tuations which the rate of interest might 
experience, in consequence of the repeal 
of the usury laws, would induce the lenders 
of money on mortgage security, frequently 
and suddenly to call in their principal, and 
expose the borrower to the danger of a 
foreclosure, or to the expense and trouble 
of repeated conveyances and reconvey- 
ances: but that inconvenience had been 
felt, and was daily felt under the existing 
system to a much greater degree than it 
possibly could under any other. Nothing. 
was more common than for a lender to ca 

for a repayment of his principle at a time 
when the market rate of interest, being 6 
or 7 per cent. it was impossible for the 
mortgager to prevent a foreclosure, except 
on the most ruinous terms: either he was 
driven to sell his land at a time of sudden 
depression, when half its value could not 
be obtained, or (as he was precluded by 
law from raising money on the usual secu- 
rity at 6 or 7 per cent. if that happened 
to be the market rate) he was compelled 
to borrow by granting annuities at the 
most exorbitant rate. The common 
mode of Jate years had been, to grant an- 
nuities for a term of ninety-nine years, 
determinable on three lives, at fifteen per 
cent.; or determinable on four lives, at 
fourteen per cent. He knew an instance 
of an hon. member, a most respectable 
man, who, being called on to repay money 
he had borrowed on mortgage for the im- 
provement of his estate, could only meet 
the demand by borrowing at this ruinous 
rate. It was owing to this that estates 
had been sold for almost nothing, in the 
very worst of times; for, though the 
courts sat their faces as much as possible 
against foreclosures, yet they could not be 
altogether prevented. It had farther been 
objected, that the repeal of these laws 
would be hurtful to the monied interest, 
who would be temptcd to loss by lending 
their money at high rates to speculators 
and projectors. He left it to the good 
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sense of the House to determine, whether 
so circumspect a body as monied men 
were in general, would be likely to lose 
much from a neglect to exact sufficient se- 
curity on their loans. It was absurd to 
conceive them incapable of directing their 
own affairs, and unjust as well as impolitic 
to intermeddle. Adam Smith had said, 
with great truth, that they were always 
more likely to lend to the thrifty than to 
the improvident. Besides the word “ pro- 
jectors” was an unmeaning and idle word, 
conveying an indefinite interpretation, 
on an indefinite class of men. For him- 
self, he deemed it impossible to draw any 
line, and say who were projectors and spe- 
culators ; and certain it was, that the most 
successful schemes, as well as the ordi- 
nary progress of improvement, must, in 
the outset, have been no other than pro- 
jects, and the production of projectors. 
He should merely add, for the present, 
that every part of the empire suffered from 
these laws ; but if any part suffered more 
than another, it wasIreland. Ireland had 
a fertile soil, a great population, a favour- 
able climate ; it was deficient only in ca- 
pital: it was the want of that which re- 
pressed the national energy, and pre- 
vented any increase in the stock of na- 
tional happiness. He should only add, 
that in moving for leave to bring in the 
bill, he should not propose to fill up the 
blanks under a ponte, of several years. 
The learned serjeant then moved, ‘ That 
leave be given to bringin a bill for repeal- 
ing the laws which prohibit the taking of 
interest for money, orlimit the rate thereof.” 

Sir I’. Flood gave the motion his hear- 
ty concurrence, being convinced that the 
measure must be of essential advantage to 
the empire in general, but particularly to 
Ireland, which possessed such natural ad- 
vantages, as, if properly cultivated by 
means of capital, would enable her to vie 
with any country in the world. He ob- 
served, that money ought to be permitted 
to regulate its own price, and in this 

inion he was supported by the expe- 
rience of time, as it would appear deve- 
loped in the acts of the legislature. The 
first of these acts restrained the interest 
of money to 10 cent; the next reduc- 
ed it to 8, observing in its preamble, 
* that the high interest of money was in- 
jurious to agriculture ;’ the next statute 
lowered the interest of money to 7 per 
cent.; and that which followed brought it 
down to6 per cent. ‘The last statute on 
this subject was the 12th of Anne, chap. 
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15. This statute showed the necessity of 
abolishing a settled rate of interest. By 
that act the interest of money in this coun- 
try was reduced to 5 per cent. Any per- 
son who read this statute would see, that 
it proclaimed the great benefits which had 
arisen from the repeated reduction of the 
rate of interest; and must admit, that a 
long and expensive war was alleged as a 
reason for still farther lowering it. If the 
usury laws were done away, the money- 
lender, instead of getting 14 or 15 per 
cent. by the annuity system, would be 
content with five or six. The repeal of 
those laws would be beneficial to this coun- 
uy, but still more so to Ireland, into 
which it wonld be the means of pouring 
money, and, consequently, of encourag- 
ing commerce, agriculture, and manu- 
factures. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that in the general principle of the mea- 
sure proposed, he perfectly coincided. It 
was, however, to be recollected, that when 
a system of laws existed to which the com- 
munity had been long accustomed, and 
on which private arrangements and legal 
transactions were founded, to repeal them, 
even if they should be erroneous in prin- 
ciple, was a matter of some difficulty and 
delicacy. He doubted whether as yet the 
public mind was prepared for the measure; 
but he acknowledged the state of public 
credit was such that the question might 
be agitated without inconvenience, and 
he had hopes it might lead to a successful 
issue. ‘The difficulty in raising money on 
landed securities was now less than it had 
been, and the state of the money market 
was such, that great accommodation to the 
agricultural interest might be hoped for 
from the diffusion of capital through the 
country. He should reserve his judgment 
onthe measure proposed till he saw the 
particular enactments of it, to which he 
should give his utmost attention. 

Mr. Lockhart said, the learned serjeant 
seemed to be perfectly aware of the incon- 
venience to which persons would be ex. 
posed, to whom land had been mortgaged, 
if a lower rate of interest were introduced; 
but, to obviate this difficulty, he had 
very properly stated, that he would post- 
pone the operation of the bill to a very 
distant period, that parties might be ena- 
bled to make every necessary arrange- 
ment. He thought the operation of the 
bill would fall heavily on the landed 
interest. The money market would be 
in a constant state of fluctuation. Per- 
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haps not in a very great degree, but 
from five to six, or perhaps to seven 

r cent. Would not, therefore, those 
who had lent money on mortgage, be 
constantly changing their securities, in 
order to get a higher rate of interest ; and 
could the landed interest of this country 
suffer this fluctuation? Could persons, 
whose property was subject to such enor- 
mous expenses, for conveyances, &c. 
bear still greater burthens ? 

Sir J. Newport said, that the fluctua- 
tions in the money-market, to which the 
Jearned gentleman alluded, were experien- 
ced at present, and the bill, he believed, 
would tend to lower them. What was the 
state of the law now? The legislature had 
enacted a statute, preventing a larger rate 
of interest than five per cent., from being 
taken by the lender of money. The effect 
of that law, in its operation, had been so 
ruinous, that the legislature itself had 
been obliged to depart trom its provisions, 
by having recourse to the annuity system, 
which, in some degree, relieved the coun- 
try from its effects. The legislature should 
certainly do one of two things—either 
have no fixed rate of interest, or, if they 
sanctioned one, they ought to enforce 
it. They had not done either. They had 
established a fixed rate of interest, and 
they had then departed from their own 
principle, by giving persons an opportu- 
nity of borrowing on annuity, by which, 
in effect, a very large interest was re- 
alised, and a great degree of obloquy 
was cast on the lender upon annuities. 
He begged the House to recollect that 
in those countries where no fixed rate 
of interest existed, money was borrowed 
at a lower rate than in those where a 
contrary system prevailed. He could 
instance, as a proof of this, Holland, 
Flanders, and, indeed, all countries where 
the principle of a fixed rate of interest 
was not sanctioned; and, if they travel- 
led from Holland and Flanders to Rus- 
sia and Great Britain, the effect of the 
system, in both cases, would bring the 
subject fairly under their view. In the 
two latter countries provisions restricting 
the rate of interest within a certain boun- 
dary, had been introduced, and in both 
they had been evaded. In Great Britain, 
the principle of leaving money to find 
its own level, was sanctioned by the an- 
nuity act; and he was convinced, that 
not only the borrower on mortgage, but 
borrowers of every class in society, would 
procure money at a much cheaper rate 
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if the interest were left unfettered by 
law. There should be but two parties in 
transactions of that description—those 
who borrowed, and those who lent. The 
legislature ought not to interfere. 

Mr. H. Martinexpressed his approbation 
of the bill, which, he doubted not, would 
enable the public to borrow money at a 
lower, rather than at a higher rate of 
interest, than that now sanctioned by 
law. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 2. 

SipMoutn’s CrrcuLar Let- 
TER.] The Lord Chancellor stated the 
result of his inquiries respecting the cases 
of Spence and Hogg, mentioned in the 
opinion of the law officers referred to in 
Lord Sidmouth’s Circular Letter. With 
respect to the case of Spence, it appeared, 
that on the 13th of April, 1801, an infor- 
mation upon oath was sworn before Mr. 
Ford, then at Bow-street, by a person of 
the name of Searle, that he had printed 
for Thomas Spence a work intituled «* The 
Restorer of Society to its Natural State,” 
and for that work Mr. Ford held Spence 
to bail, to appear in the court of King’s- 
bench on the first day of the ensuing 
term. On the first day of the term, the 
then attorney-general filed an information 
against Spence, who was called on his re- 
cognizance, and appeared. He was subse- 
quently tried and convicted. With regard 
to the case of Hogg, it appeared that an 
information was sworn before the then 
lord mayor, by a person who had purchas- 
ed at Hogg’s shop the trials for adultery. 
The lord mayor held Alexander Hogg to 
bail, to appear in the court of King’s- 
bench on the first day of the ensuing term, 
and the recognizance was drawn up by 
the then attorney-general. On the first 
day of the ensuing term, the late Mr. Per- 
ceval, having in the mean time become 
attorney-general, that gentleman filed an 
information against Hogg, who was called 
upon his recognizance, and appeared. 
Subsequently, upon Hogg’s delivering up 
all the books charged against, the prosecu- 
tion was dropped. There was no opinion 
given with respect to these cases in any 
other way than by the proceedings he had 
stated. 

Earl Grey expressed his acknowledg- 
ments for the candid statement of the no- 
ble and learned lord, but observed, that 
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it did not appear that in either of the 
cases the point had been disputed, or that 
there had been any question raised as to 
the legality of the proceeding. There 
was only the opinions of attorney-gene- 
rals, but no decision of any court of law 
that could be recognized as an authority. 
He still considered, therefore, the Circu- 
lar of the noble viscount as unconstitu- 
tional, in attempting to interfere with the 
administration of justice, and he feared it 
would lead to a practice productive of the 
greatest mischief to individuals. In this 
view, after taking considerable pains to 
inform himself upon the subject, and hav- 
ing been able to find no competent autho- 
rity to sanction such a measure, he felt it 
his duty to bring it under the consideration 
, of the House, and on Monday se’nnight 

he should move for the case referred to 
the law officers of the Crown, upon which 
their opinion had been given, and which 
was of great importance, with a view to 
form a proper estimate of that opinion. 


NOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 2. 

BREACH OF PRIvILEGE—TuE Rev. 
Tuomas Mr. Bennet 
said, it was with great concern that he felt 
it to be his duty, as chairman of the 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
state of the police of the metropolis, to 
bring under the consideration of the 
House a Breach of Privilege contained in 
a book recently published, and which had 
been sent to the committee by the author 
eeepeeting to be “ A Vindication of the 

agistrates acting in and for the Tower 
Division, from the Charges contained ina 
printed work, intituled, * The Report of 
the Committee on the State of the Police 
of the Metropolis; together with the Mi- 
nutes of Evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons.’ By 
Thomas Thirlwall, M. A. Rector of Bow- 
ers Gifford, Essex, and magistrate for the 
counties of Middlesex and Essex.” Without 
making any comment on the general tone of 
the work, which was by no means respect- 
ful towards the committee, he would only 
observe, that several passages were so ex- 
tremely offensive to the feelings of the 
committee and so hostile to the privileges 
of the House, that it was thought fit to 
summon Mr. Thirlwall before them, to 
require some explanation of his conduct. 
When Mr. Thirlwall appeared before the 
committee, he avowed himself to be the 
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author of the work in question.—But be- 
fore he proceeded to state what had taken 
place on that occasion, he would request 
the clerk to read from the book the pas- 
sages which were the subject of complaint. 

The Clerk accordingly (after repeating 
the title of the work) read as follows :— 

“* I have inquired into the constitution 
of these committees of the House of Com- 
mons, and the mode of their proceedings, 
and I have no doubt others will be sur- 
prised as well as myself at the description. 
My impression was, that a committee is 
composed of a number of members who 
personally attend, that the evidence of 
every witness, and the whole entire evi- 
dence of each witness, are entered in the 
minutes, literatim et verbatim, and printed 
for the use of the House. 

‘© My information, however, has taught 
me that my impression is most erroneous, 
and that this was not the mode at least 
pursued in the examination of witnesses, 
upon the charges against the magistrates 
of the Tower division. During the ex- 
amination of several of the witnesses, the 
chairman only was present. Mr. Calvert 
is the only member I could learn who 
did assist him occasionally, particularly 
when the House of Hanbury was in ques- 
tion. This hon. member very much wish- 
ed Mr. Fox, of Shadwell, to give his evi- 
dence, but the private explanation of that 
gentleman induced him not to insist upon 
it. 

* A considerable part of the evidence 
given in was not entered on the Minutes, 
and a very material part that was offered 
was not accepted. I have not the smallest 
knowledge of the chairman, other than by 
his occasional speeches as an opposition 
member, by the name of captain Bennet, 
from which I infer, he has not dedicated 
much of his time to the profession of the 
law, and directed his studies to the nature 
of legal evidence. 

“* It is pretty well known my loyalty to 
my king and attachment to the constitu- 
tion ; and 1 had almost said enthusiastic 
admiration of its forms. I have contri- 
buted my part in the worst of times to its 
safety. I hope, therefore, that my obser- 
vations will not be tortured into any inten- 
tional disrespect to the committee. I ac- 
knowledge its authority, and bow to its de- 
cisions. But when I make this declara- 
tion, it does not follow that I am bound 
against my conscience to admit either can- 
dour or impartiality in the proceedings, or 
that if the body of magistrates are to be 
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tried, I should not prefer Mr. Beaumont 
bringing his a before my lord Ellen- 
borough, rather than before a committee of 
the House of Commons, with even captain 
Bennet in the chair. I am not partial to 
the committees in the time of Cromwell, 
nor to the committeesin France in the time 
of the Revolution. I donot wish to be 
‘tried by committees. I protest against a 
trial by committees, inquisitions, or star- 
chambers.” 

Mr. Bennet proceeded to state, that 
when Mr. Thirlwall appeared before the 
committee, some explanation was re- 
quired from him of the passages which had 
been read by the clerk. He would pass 
over that part of the explanation which 
related to himself personally, and confine 
himself to that which regarded the last pa- 
ragraph which had been read by the clerk, 
beginning with “It is well known my 
loyalty to my king, and attachment to the 
constitution,” and ending with “ I protest 
against a trial by committees, inquisitions, 
or star-chambers.” The committee ob- 
served to Mr. Thirlwall that this passage 
contained an innuendo strongly pointed 
against them, and proceeded to ask for ex- 
— on the subject.—The hon. mem- 

r proceeded to read the interrogations 
and replies, which were as follow : 

“ You are one of the Middlesex magis- 
trates ?—I am. 

“Ts this book, which the chairman 
holds in his hand, purporting to be, « A 
* Vindication of the Magistrates,’ &c., your 
publication ?—I am the author of the Vin- 
dication, 

“ The next sentence in the book the 
chairman wishes to pass over as concern- 
ing himself; the last is this, « It is pretty 
* well known, my loyalty to my king, and 
* attachment to the constitution, and I had 
‘almost said enthusiastic admiration of 
‘its forms. I have contributed my part 
‘in the worst of times to its safety; I 
* hope, therefore, that my observations will 
‘ not be tortured into any intentional dis- 
* respect to the committee ; 1 acknowledge 
* its authority, and bow to its decisions. 
* But when I make this declaration, it 
‘ does not follow that I am bound against 
‘ my conscience to admit either candour 
‘or impartiality in the proceedings, or 
‘ that if the body of magistrates are to be 
‘ tried, I should not prefer Mr. Beaumont 
‘ bringing his charges before my lord 
‘ Ellenborough, rather than before a com- 
‘ mittee of the House of Commons, with 
* even captain Bennet inthe chair. I am 
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* not partial to the committees in the time 
* of Cromwell, nor to the committees in 
‘ France in the time of the Revolution. 
* I do not wish to be tried by committees ; 
‘I protest against a trial by committees, 
‘ inquisitions, or star-chambers. The 
committee, considering that latter innuendo 
as being most clearly pointed against their 
proceedings, require from you an explana- 
tion of those observations: the first question 
they ask you is, before they require from 
you an explanation as to the latter innuen- 
do; What grounds have you for accusing 
the committee of either want of candour 
or impartiality ?—I deny that 1 have. 

“ You wish that answer to stand as it 
does ?—I do. 

“How, then, do you explain those 
words, ‘But when I make this declara- 
‘ tion,’ meaning the declaration of respect 
towards the committee, ‘ it does not 
‘ follow that I am bound, against my con- 
* conscience, to admit either candour or 
‘impartiality in their proceedings ?’—E 
beg it to be understood, in its plain and li- 
teral sense, that Iam not bound. I have 
not refused the credit of candour or im- 
partiality ; I have merely stated that I, as 
an Englishman, and with the rights and 
privileges of an Englishman, and with all 
the lights and advantages which an edu- 
cation has given me, conceive, that as a 
general topic it is open to discussion like 
that of every other institution; the com- 
parative merits of a committee of the 
House of Commons, and that ofa trial by 
peers; and I have no hesitation in statin 
that I prefer the one to the other. 
meant nothing disrespectful to the com- 
mittee. 

‘¢ The committee wish to ask of you, 
asa clergyman and a magistrate, when 
you wrote that sentence, whether you did 
not mean to insinuate that the committee 
was neither candid nor impartial ?—I beg 
to object to any questions tending to cri- 
minate myself. 

‘¢ The last question that the committee 
wish to propose, is, as totheinnuendo in the 
conclusion of the sentence. Having stat- 
ed your preference to a trial by jury, over 
what you are pleased to term a trial by a 
committee, youadd, ‘Iamnot partial to the 
¢ committees in the time of Cromwell, nor 
* to the committees in France in the time 
‘ of the Revolution; I do not wish to be 
‘ tried by committees; I protest against a 
* trial by committees, inquisitions, or star- 
‘ chambers.’ What do you mean by that 
innuendo ?—I mean what it states. 
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_ & You mean then to assimilate, what 
you are pleased to term a trial by a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, with 
proceedings in committees in the time of 
Cromwell, to committees in France at the 
time of the Revolution, to inquisitions, and 
star-chambers?—-No; no such thing; 1 
had no idea of the kind. 

«« What do you mean then by this last 
paragraph ?—I mean it to fill up a period. 

« The committee think it right to inform 

ou, that this is likely to come before the 
House of Commons; and they wish seri- 
ously to ask you, whether you stand by 
the answer you have last given ?—I do. 

‘¢ Have you any thing else to add upon 
this subject ?—No, I have not.” 

The committee endeavoured in this exa- 
mination to induce the reverend gentle- 
man to make such an explanation and apo- 
logy as might render it unnecessary to 
submit the matter to the consideration of 
the House, but in vain. He must. say 
also, that Mr. Thirlwall’s manner and tone 
on the occasion were the very opposite of 
what might have been expected. That 
morning, however, he had tendered to the 
committee an explanation of the obnoxi- 
ous passages, and of some of the replies in 
his examination. With respect to the in- 
sinuation, that the committee had neither 
candour nor impartiality, to the question 
on which he had answered that he object- 
ed to any question tending to criminate 
himself, he now expressed his contrition 
for the passage. With respect to his an- 
swer to the question relative to inquisi- 
tions or star-chambers, that he meant to 
fill up a period, he now corrected it, by 


stating, that it was a rhetorical figure of 


speech, and that he had no intention of in- 
stituting a comparison between the com- 
mittee and the inquisition or the star- 
chamber. He added, that perceiving the 
publication had given offence to the com- 
mittee, he had directed his publisher to 
stop the sale of it. Taking, however, the 
whole nature and circumstances of the 
transaction into their consideration, the 
committee deemed them to be of such 
importance as to require that they should 
be laid before the House. He wished to 
be entirely guided by the House with re- 
spect to the farther proceedings which it 
might be advisable to adopt on the subject, 
his only anxiety being that the privileges 
of parliament should not be compromised 
on the occasion. The first step, anor 


would be to require the attendance of Mr. 


Thirlwall in the House. As the reverend 
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gentleman lived at some distance from 
town, and as he had his clerical duty to 

erform on Sunday, it might, perhaps, be 
inconvenient to him to attend on Monday, 
He would therefore move, ‘“‘ That the re- 
verend Thomas Thirlwall do attend this 
House on Wednesday next.” 

Sir Oswald Moseley seconded the mo- 
tion, and desired, as a member of the 
committee, to confirm the statement of 
the hon. chairman. As he was not on the 
committee when the book was published, 
he could not be supposed to be actuated 
by any personal feeling, when he de- 
scribed the publication as a gross libel ; 
and if any thing could exceed the impro- 
priety of it, it was the tone and manner 
that accompanied the explanation. 

Mr. Lockhart observed, that the House 
would have ample opportunities of consi- 
dering whether the work was a breach of 
privilege or not. He was totally unac- 
quainted with the parties in the case; but 
he could not refrain from noticing the pe- 
culiarity of the proceedings in the com- 
mittee. They were unusual, and he be- 
lieved, without precedent. ‘The commit- 
tee had entered into the consideration of 
a breach of privilege. Now, he always 
thought that it was the duty of a commit- 
tee of that House, or of an individual 
member of it, under such circumstances, 
to make an iminediate complaint of the 
breach of privilege to the House, and to 
the House alone. He always understood 
that a committee of that House could 
never go beyond its instructions. The 
committee in question was instituted to in- 
quire into the police of the metropolis, 
and not iato the nature of any breach of 
privilege. Instead of complaining to the 
House of the breach of privilege com- 
mitted with respect to them, they called 
a witness before them, and entered into 
an investigation of the breach of privilege 
themselves. They put questions to this 
witness, not tending to promote the in- 
quiry which they had been appointed to 
pursue, but to draw from him a confes- 
sion or a denial of his guilt. He appre- 
hended that committees of that House 
were not entrusted with inquisitorial 
powers of that nature. To him it appear- 
ed that it would be extremely dangerous, 
indeed, if committees, instead of coming 
at once to the House, should enter on 
such investigations. He was not aware 
of any instance on record of such a pro- 
ceeding. If it was contrary to the prac- 
tice of parliament, it behoved the House 
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to pause before they agreed to the motion. 
He wished also to ask, with what view the 
hon. gentleman had read the explanation 
which had been given by the witness of 
the obnoxious passages in the work? Did 
he intend to lay it on the table of the 
House or not? If he did, it came in the 
shape of evidence heard by a set of gen- 
tlemen in a committee, which had no 
right to enter into any such examination. 
He hoped that some hon. member, more 
experienced in the usages of parliament, 
would favour the House with his opi- 
nion on this, to say the least of it, doubt- 
ful point. 

he Speaker said, he apprehended that 
the present was the time at which the 
House should pronounce, whether the 
passage in the work adverted to, was or 
was not a breach of privilege. If not, the 
author ought not to be called on to attend 
at the bar. From what had fallen from 
the hon. chairman of the committee, he 
did not collect that the committee had in- 
guired into the actual guilt, in that respect 
of the author of the work. All that the 
committee had done, which was not un- 
reasonable was, to ascertain before they 
complained to the House, whether the 
party advisedly persisted in the expres- 
sions that he had used, or whether he was 
disposed by explanation to do away that 
which, if unexplained, might be consi- 
dered by the House a breach of privilege. 
As matters stood, therefore, it was for the 
House to determine, aye or no, whether 
there was a prima facie breach of privi- 
lege in the reflections which had been 
cast on the committee. If the House de- 
termined in the affirmative on that propo- 
sition, they would order the attendance 
of the party at the bar; if in the nega- 
tive, they would proceed no further in the 
business. 

Mr. Calvert observed, that he had very 
regularly attended his duty as a member 
of the police committee, and that it gave 
him great satisfaction to witness the atten- 
tion and ability of the hon. chairman. It 
was not a fact that the chairman some- 
times examined witnesses alone. ‘The 
committee was in general very fully at- 
tended. 

Mr. Wrottesley wished to ask if it would 
be improper to defer the motion before 
them until the alleged libel should be laid 
on the table, and printed for the consi- 
deration of the House? 


The Speaker apprehended that a com- 
(VOL. XXXVI. 
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cases be disposed of at once. Those who 
were conversant with parliamentary 
usages, knew that any publication (gene- 
rally speaking) reflecting on the proceed- 
ings of the House, or of any of its com- 
mittees, was a high breach of privilege. 
The only question for the House to de- 
termine was, whether or not the extract 
which had been read contained such a res 
flection. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
of opinion, that the motion of the hon. 
chairman ought to be acceded to by the 
House. When the reverend gentleman 
should attend, it would be for the House to 
take into consideration any circumstances 
of extenuation which he might submit to 
them. In his opinion, all that the com- 
mittee had done, was, not to extort from 
the party any improper declaration, but 
merely to afford him the opportunity of 
making such an explanation as might in- 
duce them to forbear their complaint to 
the House. 

Mr. Wynn contended, that on the very 
face of the transaction the House had 
no discretion to exercise. With respect 
to any apology that might have been made 
by the individual in question, the House 
could take no cognizance of it, for it was 
not officially before them. It could not 
consider the explanation of the party 
either as an extenuation, or as an aggrava- 
tion of his conduct, unless that part of the 
evidence were reported to them by the 
committee. There was but one course to 
pursue, namely to agree to the motion. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre bore testimony to 
the temperate, impartial, and judicious 
manner in which the proceedings of the 
committee had been conducted by the 
hon. chairman of it. 

Mr. Broderick contended, that the com- 

mittee, in the course which they pursued 
with respect to the subject in question, 
had not exceeded their authority. 
The Speaker suggested to the hon. chair- 
man of the committee, that after the pre- 
sent motion should be disposed of, it would 
be his duty to move, that there be laid 
before the House so much of the minutes 
of evidence as related to the explanation 
given in the committee. The House being 
in possession of that explanation, and 
hearing any thing further that the party 
might have to state at the bar, would then 
be enabled to come to an ulterior decision 
on the subject. At present the only ques- 
tion before them related to the attendance 
of the party. 
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- twelve, in the midst of all the bustle and 


indefinite amount, for various purposes, the 


-of the levies, to show their enormous in- 
-crease, he stated that he held a document 
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The motion for the attendance of Mr.: 
Thirlwall was then agreed to. It was then 
ordered, that there be laid before the 
House a copy of so much of the minutes 
taken before the committee as related to 
the matter complained of. 


frish Granp Jury PRESENTMENTS 
Bitt.] Mr. Cooper said, that as there 
had not been any favourable opportunity 
of discussing the bill hitherto, owing to 
the absence of the Irish members, he had 
intended entering into the measure some- 
what at large, previous to moving for the 
Speaker’s leaving, the chair to go into a 
committee of the whole House upon the 
bill. In that committee it had been his 
intention to move, that they should fill up 
the blanks, and adopt such amendments 
as might have been suggested; to have 
proposed the reporting the bill in order to 
its being re-printed, with the further view 
of its being re-committed and discussed, 
when the measure would have been fairly, 
and fully before the House. However, 
in consequence of suggestions which had 
been made to him, by persons of whose 
judgment he had a higher opinion than of 
his own, he was now disposed to take 
another course. Before he mentioned 
what that course was, he would shortly 
advert (in consequence of a petition just 
presented against the bill from the county 
of Cork) to the situation of that county. 
Twenty-three gentlemen, or it might be 


business of an assize, without any pre- 
vious examination to guide them, take 
upon themselves to levy money, to an 


items of which were almost innumerable ; 
he conscientiously thought that, with a 
view of doing justice, they might just as 
well put the presentments and applications 
into a hat, and draw out such number as 
they thought proper. As to the amount 


in his hand which showed, that in the four 
— from 1807 to 1810 inclusive, the 
Jeviesamountedtosomething under 48,000/. 
per annum: whereas, in the four succeed- 
ing years, the average per annum was 
70,5002, being an increase of 22,5002. per 
annum; he also adverted to the enormous 
‘sums presented for stationary, and other 
matters; but besides all this, this great 
county (he might call it the Yorkshire of 
Ireland) was subject to an abominable in- 
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being levied by plough lands, and plough 
land varying from nearly 2,000 to 100 
acres, and the same sum being levied on 
each; and yet this was the county in 
which so many enormous abuses existed, 
which petitioned against any alteration of 
the existing laws! As to the bill, it was 
suggested to him, that it would be better 
to withdraw it in order to its being divided, 
and to embody the new provisions suggest- 
ed, so as not at present to repeal the 
existing laws: whatever he might think 
of it, to this proposition he was disposed 
to assent but he did not, nor would not; 
pledge himself to act upon it ; on the con- 
trary, he thought at present he saw insur- 
mountable difliculties. 

Mr. Abercrombie felt so deep an inter- 
est in the labours of the committee in ques- 
tion, of which he had been a member, 
that he could not behold a cessation of 
their labours in this manner without con- 
siderable pain. He could readily imagine 
that there must be a great difficulty in 
bringing in a bill, the object of which was 
no less than the repeal of the whole mass 
of the Irish grand jury laws. So far as 
related to the repeal of the particular and 
prominent parts of the laws in question, 
and then substituting others in their place, 
he could have no objection. This subject 
was really one of greater importance thau 
could at first sight be supposed ; those who 
only knew the state of the grand jury 
Jaws in England could form no opinion of 
their operation in Ireland.—In the latter 
country they were severe and oppressive; 
they affected the comforts, nay the morals 
of the people, and all who had at heart 
the interest of the inhabitants of that un- 
fortunate country, must wish to sce the 
present system altered without delay. He 
therefore heard with regret that the hon. 
member, whose labours in this work were 
so constant and exemplary, should feel 
himself in a situation of abandoning the 
matter at the present moment. It would 
be a great public calamity, indeed, if an 
impression went abroad, that after a com- 
mittee had sat on the subject for nearly 
two sessions, they should find themselves 
without the means of suggesting some 
practical remedy for an admitted evil of 
this extensive nature. He did, however, 


hope and trust that the matter would not 
be permitted to rest here, that the prin- 
ciples of the report of the committee would 
be acted upon, and that the united par- 
liament would give a pledge to the people 
of Ireland of their determination to pro- 
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ceed at once to remedy a notorious abuse 
in the existing laws of the country. He 
should repeat his entreaty, that they would 
now give such a pledge to the country. 

Mr. Prittie regretted that the bill was 
given up by the hon. gentleman. He 
feared that if it were withdrawn, the House 
would never see so perfect a one again. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that he never listen- 
ed to any proposition with more pain than 
he did to that just made by the hon. mem- 
ber, because he was sure that much good 
could be made out of the bill: it might 
be rendered very useful to Ireland, where 
they all admitted the evil was sore and 
pressing, and such as imperatively de- 
manded aremedy. If the hon. member 
thus abandoned the bill, he could not 
foresee that any other member was likely 
to take it up with the same spirit and 
effect. ‘The hon. member had laboured 
sedulously and honestly: he stood quite 
clear of any imputation of having a pri- 
vate object, or a job in view; his inten- 
tion was evidently to relieve the people 
of Ireland from the oppression under 
which they groaned, by the abominable 
corruption that was practised under the 
grand jury laws in that country. The 
hon. member must indeed feel mortified, 
after producing as perfect a bill as the na- 
ture of the case would at first admit of, 
to be thus compelled to abandon it. He 
hoped, however, that something would 
be done to get rid of this tissue of pecula- 
tion and oppression. 

Mr. Peel admitted, that a deep evil 
would indeed arise if the abandonment of 
the present measure were to imply a want 
of intention to remedy the evils complained 
of—evils, that he was ready to declare 
had existence, and ought to be remedied. 
He cordially concurred in the wish that 
his hon. friend would give a pledge 
to the House of bringing the subject 
again before parliament in the course of 
the present session. On the whole, howe- 
ver, he could not regret the abandonment 
of the bill which had been introduced, for 
he much questioned the policy of repeal- 
ing the fabric of the laws, until a sure 
and effective substitute was first provided 
in their place. It was most impolitic to 
commence the reform by abrogating the 
existing system, It would, in kis opinion, 
be a far better course to point out the dis- 
tinct evils where they stood in the frame 
of the laws, and at once appiy specific and 
distinct remedies for them. It had been 
on a former occasion said, that the blanks 
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of the bill ought to be filled up; where 
was the necessity for taking that course, 
if the general opinion was against the ex- 
pediency of a general repeal? The most 
convenient and most effective course was 
that pursued by his hon. friend, who 
could in a fresh bill embody the practical 
points of the present one, and apply them 
to the specific evils, the existence of 
which was admitted by all. He hoped his. 
hon. friend would now pledge himself 
to pursue this course during the present 
session. 

Mr. Courtenay felt that there was an 
absolute necessity to make a general and 
complete alteration in these laws, nor 
could he see any difficulty in pursuing the 
course which his hon. friend was now 
about to abandon. It was quite clear that 
a more minute examination of the present- 
ment accounts was necessary, and that a. 
string of clauses should be provided for 
that purpose. This of itself would bea 
great alteration in the present system, and 
when the subject came fully before them 
in one general shape, they could better 
say what parts should be suffered to re- 
main, and what should be abrogated. 
This would be a better course than to 
take the thing in parts, and perhaps bring 
the ameliorating Jaws in direct collision 
with each other. 

Mr. Leslie Foster agreed that the Irish 
grand jury laws required substantial re- 
formation, and was glad to see that the 
only prevailing difference of opinion was, 
as to the mode of effecting the object. In 
this view he thought the abandonment of 
the measure salutary, as it would enable 
the hon. member to bring in a more prac- 
tical and specific measure during the pre- 
sent session. He would briefly call the 
attention of the House to what had been 
already done on this subject. The whole 
of the Irish grand jury laws had been 
early last year referred to a select com- 
mittee, who embodied in their resolutions 
upon them six or eight distinct proposi- 
tions. The hon. gentleman to whom the 
preparation of the bill was consigned, un- 
fortunately embraced a wider scope of 
action than he was strictly authorized to 
do by the committee. His bill might be 
divided into three parts; Ist, the intro- 
duction of the new matter to be adopted ; 
2dly, the mode of re-enacting the new 
laws, and the explanatory qualifications 
that were to accompany them; and S3dly, 
the fresh unauthorized matter which he 
These laws were 


himself introduced. 
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passed in the 36th of the king; they were | 
extremely complex and voluminous, hav- | 
ing more than 100 sections, and a still | 
greater number of regulations. The 
term: of these sections and regulations, 
were not followed by the hon. gentleman ; 
he extended them, and, in fact, had in- 
troduced a sort of framing that would give 
rise to endless questions among judges 
and jurors. 

Sir John Newport said, that if the with- | 
drawal of the bill implied the abandonment | 
of a desire to seek a remedy, then, indeed | 
would the people of Ireland have to en- | 
dure the infliction of the greatest possible | 
evil; for unless the present system were , 
rooted out with a strong hand, and every 
idea of temporising banished, the system 
of grand juries must fall to the ground ; 
and so it ought, if it only lived to inflict 
oppression. The evil in this case fell on 
the poor peasantry, who were the occu- 
piers of the land; the proprietors felt very 
little of the evil; in this respect they ma- 
terially differed from the landed proprie- 
tors in this country, whose leases were 
given for soshort a duration of time. He 
doubted much whether any thing short of 
a total repeal would answer. Were the 
case that of a new set of laws, in which all | 
the parts acted together, there would be 
little difficulty in the case ; but here there 
was a great deal which could not be sepa- 
rated or got at by any thing short of a 
total repeal. He was, however, so de- 
sirous of getting the House with unani- 
mity to bring forward some measure to 
remedy this evil, that he would forego his 
own opinion, and be contented if the fol- 
lowing leading points were attended to in 
the new regulations; first, a special care 
that the public purse was fairly and 
honestly made out; secondly, that it was 
fairly accounted for in the expenditure ; 
and thirdly, that the money was vested in 
hands perfectly secure. The want of the 
last was bitterly felt in Ireland. Since 
the discussion of last summer no less than 
three treasurers had become bankrupts, 
and new levies were made on the unfortu- 
nate peasantry to repair the deficiencies 
thus occasioned, because government had 
not provided sufficient guards for the pub- 
lic purse. So long as these treasurers 
were likely to have the use of the public 
money their creditors never touched them ; 
but the moment it was suspected that par- 
liament would interfere in the matter, 
then their creditors became clamorous, 
and in the end made them bankrupts. 
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The levies were made on the public soon 
after the cess, and then the treasurers 
made what use they pleased of the money 
until the ensuing assizes; every sort of 
jobbing and trafficking was then carried 
on, to the ultimate injury of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald approved of Mr. 
Cooper’s course. A new proposition 
would, he trusted, soon be made, which 
would disentangle the consideration from 
the mass of matter in which it would be 
mixed if the present course were still far- 
ther pursued. All concurred in the ne- 
cessity of an essential reform; many, 
however, differed, not only as to the points 
of reformation, but also as to the remedy 
proposed. He hoped his hon. friend 
would still keep the subject alive, and 
introduce it in such a manner as would 
be most likely to effect the object which 
all had in view. It could not be in better 
hands. 

Sir F. Flood said, that as the present. 
bill was about to be abandoned, it would 
be unnecessary for him to enter into the 
merits or demerits of a folio volume of 
such complex and multifarious matter. 
He had instructions from the grand jury 
of his county to watch the bill, and he had 
done so. They thought that the bill 
would not effect its professed object; at 
the same time they admitted, that the 
laws ought to be amended; they were 
ready, and so was he, to go hand in hand 
for that purpose. There was one thin 
in the new bill, against which he onda 
protest ; he meant, the creation of 13 or 14 
new offices. When the people far and 
near called for retrenchment, this would 
be a serious consideration in a country 
already too much oppressed. The bill 
went four times beyond the instructions 
of the committee. 

Mr. Cooper assured the worthy baronet, 
that there were only two offices created 
by the bill—the one a surveyor, and the 
other a chief constable. He thanked the 
House for the manner in which his exer- 
tions in this business had been mentioned ; 
he would return to the subject most cer- 
tainly, but he could not at the moment 
pledge himself to a specific course of pro- 
ceeding. 

The committal of the bill was then put 
off for six months. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 5. 
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moved the order of the day for the se- 
cond reading of this bill. It originated, 
he said, with the corporation of London, 
and its object was, to relieve the inhabi« 
tants of certain parishes in London which 
were not destroyed by the great fire in 
1666, from the oppressive proceedings 
complained of in some of them, as having 
been experienced of late years, under the 
act of Henry the eighth, relative to tithes 
in London. If two shillings and nine- 
pence in the pound on the rack rent, 
which it was pretended the incumbents 
had a right to claim, were collected, an 
enormous sum would thus be raised; the 
consequent pressure on the inhabitants 
must be great, and the evil, he thought it 
must be felt, was one which loudly called 
for some redress. While he contended, 
that if this principle were acted upon, a 
greater burthen would fall upon the inha- 
bitants than they ought to bear, he was 
ready to admit that at present some of the 
clergy received less than they ought to re- 
ceive. It was the wish of the corporation 
of London that the question should be 
fairly met, and equitably set at rest. 
They wished the pastors of the church to 
be adequately provided fer, and proposed 
to effect this by settling on them specific 
annual stipends, given on the most liberal 
principles, in lieu of tithes, to be raised by 
rates, in the manner adopted in the time 
of Charies 2d, in respect to the parishes 
destroyed by the great fire. Such being 
the views of those with whom this bill ori- 
ginated, he hoped it would not meet with 
opposition, and that the union of all the 
parishes interested in the measure would 
secure the clergy a comfortable provi- 
sion, while the people were not overbur- 
thened. 

Dr. Phillimore addressed the House for 
the first time. He objected to the bill, as 
being repugnant to every principle of 
sound policy and justice. It might be 
material, he said, to recall to the recol- 
lection of the House, that, in the 32nd of 
Henry 8than act was passed, intituled « An 
Act for Tithes for London,” the preamble 
of which expressly stated, that it was, “for 
appeasing the contentions, strifes, and va- 
riances, which had risen and grown within 
the city of London, and the liberties of 
the same, between the parsons, vicars, and 
curates of the said city, and the citizens 
and inhabitants of the same, for and con- 
cerning the payment of tithes, oblations, 
and other duties, within the said city and 
liberties.” The act then stated, that as 
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well the said parsons, vicars, and curates, 
as the said citizens and inhabitants, had 
compromised, and put themselves to stand 
to such order and decree, touching the 
premises, as should be made by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor 
of England, the: lord treasurer, the lord 
president of the council, the chief justice 
of England, the chief justice of the com- 
mon bench, the chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, and the otber persons therein 
named, “for a final end and conclusion to 
be had and made touching the premises for 
ever.” And to the intent to have a full 
peace and perfect end between the said 
parties, their heirs and successors, touch- 
ing the said tithes, oblations, and other 
duties for ever, it was enacted, “‘ That such 
end, order, and direction, as should be 
made, decreed, and concluded by the 
aforenamed archbishop, lords, and knights, 
or any six of them, before the first day of 
March then next ensuing, of, for, and con- 
cerning the payments of the tithes, obla- 
tions, and other duties within the said city, 
and the liberties of the same, and enrolled 
in the king’s high court of chancery of re- 
cord, shall stand, remain, and be as an act 
of parliament, and should bind as well all 
citizens and inhabitants of the said city 
and liberties, for the time being, as the 
said parsons, vicars, curates, and their suc- 
cessors for ever, according to the effect, 
purport, and intent of the said order and 
decree so to be made and enrolled.” In 
pursuance of this act, a decree was made 
on the 24th of February, 1545, that the 
citizens and inhabitants of London, and 
liberties of the same, for the time being, 
should yearly, without fraud or covin, for 
ever, pay their tithes to the parsons, vicars, 
and curates of the said city, and their suc- 
cessors for thetime being, after the rate fol- 
lowing :—Of every 10s. rent by the year, 
of all and every house and houses, shops, 
warehouses, cellars, stables, and every of 
them, within the said city and liberties of 
the same, 164d.: and of every 20s. rent 
by the year. Zs. 9d., and so above the rent 
of 20s. by the year, ascending from 10s. 
to 10s. according to the rate aforesaid. 
And it was also decreed (among other 
matters, ) that if any variance, controversy, 
or strife, should thereafter arise in the said 
city for non-payment of any tithes; or if 
any variance or doubt arose upon the true 
knowledge or division of any rent or tithes, 
within the liberties of the said city, or of 
any extent or assessment thereof, or if any 


_— arose upon any other thing con- 
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tained within that decree; then, upon 
complaint made by the party grieved, to 
the mayor of London for the time being, 
the said mayor, by the advice of counsel, 
should call the parties before him, and 
make a final endin the same, with costs to 
be awarded by the discretion of the said 
mayor and his assistants, according to the 
intent and purport of the said decree. 
And if the said mayor should not make an 
end thereof within two months after com- 
plaint, then the lord chancellor, upon com- 
plaint to him made within three months 
then next following, should make an end 
of the same, with such costs to be awarded 
as should be thought convenient, accord- 
ing to the purport of the said decree. 
This decree was afterwards enrolled in 
the high court of chancery. What, then, 
did the motion of the hon. baronet go to? 
It went to repeal a law which had been 
the established law, for nearly three cen- 
turies past. After the fire of the city of 
London, that is to say, in the 22d and 23d 
Charles 2nd, an act was made, intituled, 
* An act for the better Settlement of the 
Maintenance of the Parsons, Vicars, and 
Curates, in the Parishes of the City of 
London, burnt by the late dreadful fire 
there ;” the preamble of which states that, 
‘‘ whereas the tithes in the city of London 
were levied and paid with great inequality, 
and are, since the late dreadful fire there, 
in the rebuilding of the same, by taking 
away of some houses, altering the founda- 
tions of many, and the new erecting of 
others, so disordered, that in case they 
should not for the time to come be re- 
duced to a certainty, many controversies 
and suits of law might thence arise.” It 
was therefore enacted, that the tithes of 
the several parishes, or sums of money in 
lieu of tithes, should be according to the 
several sums set against the respective 
parishes, whose churches had been de- 
molished, or in part consumed: and it was 
also enacted, that if any variance or doubt 
should happen to arise about any sum so 
assessed as aforesaid, then, upon complaint 
made by the party aggrieved to the lord 
mayor and court of aldermen of the said 
city, within fourteen days after notice 
given to the party assessed, of such assess- 
ment made, the said lord mayor and court 
of aldermen summoning as well the party 
aggrieved, as the others that made the 
assessment, should hear and determine the 
same ina summary way, and the judgment 
by them given should be final and without 
appeal; and in any parish or parishes 
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where any impropriations were, the impro- 
priators should pay and allow what really 
and bona fide they had used, and ought to 
pay to the respective incumbents at any 
time before the fire ; and the same should 
be esteemed and computed as part of the 
maintenance of such incumbent, notwith- 
standing that act, or any clause, matter, 
or thing. therein contained. ‘This act, 
therefore, was a particular act, growing 
out of necessity, and was limited to that 
necessity. ‘The former act, and the de- 
cree made thereupon, had settled all dis- 
putes between the clergy of London and 
their respective parishioners. ‘This decree, 
he repeated, had been duly enrolled, and 
courts of justice had ever since governed 
their decisions according to its purport. 
For these reasons, therefore, he should 
certainly feel it his duty to move, ‘“ That 
this bill be read a second time on this day 
six months.” 

Sir James Shaw said, that the ine- 
qualities of the tithing system throughout 
London called loudly for the enactment of 
the present bill. In the parish of Aldgate 
the tithes had increased within a couple of 
centuries from a very few pounds to near 
4,000/. per annum, whilst in Christ Church, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, that very ex- 
tensive parish, the tithe was collected at 
the shamefully low rate of 24d. per pound 
sterling. He should give the motion his 
support. 

Sir William Scott said, that the bill was 
at variance with every principle of law 
and justice. The decision of the arbitra- 
tors appointed agreeably to the statute of 
Henry 8th, had been duly enrolled and 
acted on from that time to the present. 
The law was formed on the express appli- 
cation of the parties concerned. The 
property now attempted to be called in 
question was guarded and fenced round 
by as strong security as there could be 
around any property whatever. <A part 
of the property was in the hands of lay 
impropriators, and could not be consi- 
dered as differing from any other property. 
The bill was neither more nor less than 
telling the lay impropriators and incum- 
bents, that they were in future to be shut 
out from all courts of justice, and to be 
entirely at the mercy of the magistrates of 
the city of London, He was little dis- 
posed to speak disrespectfully of the ma- 
gistrates of any place, and least of all of 
those of the city of London, in which he 
resided ; but he could not consent-to give 
them the power which this bill went to 
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place in their hands. He recommended 
the hon. baronet to withdraw the bill. 

Alderman Atkins said, that the House 
was not called upon to adopt a new prin- 
ciple of legislaticn on the present occasion, 
as it had already interfered twice in such 
matters, under circumstances somewhat 
similar. Toshowthe injustice of the present 
system, he stated that one half of the po- 
pulation of a particular parish paid 130/. 
to the lay impropriator, while the other 
half of the inhabitants were compelled to 
pay upwards of 4,000/. perannum. Under 
these circumstances, he should vote for the 
bill. 

Sir James Graham opposed the bill, 
and said, the payment in lieu of tithes 
was not atax, but an undivided seventh 
part of the property. The fact was, that 
at present the lay impropriators and in- 
cumbents did not exact the full amount of 
their rights, for instead of receiving 2s. 9d. 
as they were entitled to, they did not re- 
ceive more on thegaverage than 10d. in 
the pound. They would, however, be 
very much in the wrong, after what had 
passed, if they did not levy the last far- 
thing of what they were entitled to. The 
most vexatious opposition had been made 
to the fair claims for tithes, and many per- 
sons in the city had entered into long 
suits with the tithe-holders, which they 
boasted they supported out of the interest 
. = long arrears which they had with- 

eld. 

Mr. Butterworth said, that in the parish 
where he resided, he had paid tithes by a 
small rate for years—the same rate, he be- 
lieved, as had been paid for centuries be- 
fore; it was so small, that the impropria- 
tion had been lately purchased by the 
church warden for 4,000/.; but if 2s. 9d. 
were demanded, it would raise the living 
to the value of 4 or 5,000/. a year. He 
could not conceive that the measure would 
operate as any injustice to purchasers; 
who, of course, when they purchased, cal- 
culated only on enjoying a certain rate, 
and paid accordingly. He believed that 
the alteration of this rate, and the rigorous 
exaction of the 2s. 9d., would be perni- 
cious to the interests of the church, by 
exciting heartburnings and dissensions 
between the rector and his parishioners. 

Mr. IW. Smith, in reply to the objection 
that purchases had been made in expecta- 
tion of a possibility of establishing the claim 


‘for 2s. 9d., urged, that a contrary expecta- 


tion must also have hadits weight, and that, 
in reality, many purchases had been made 
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with no such hope or calculation. It wag 
contended, too, that the legislature had 
no right to interfere in cases of this sort; 
but what was the 42d of Elizabeth, by which 
it was ordered that lords of manors 
should take no fine on the sale of estates, 
but an interference of this nature? There 
could be no doubt that, previously to the 
passing of that act, many persons had 
bought manors for the express purpose of 
profiting by the fines, and yet the legisla- 
ture did not hesitate to put an end to their 
exaction; and though this case might not 
be exactly similar, yet there could be no 
doubt that the legislature might interfere 
where the exercise of a right was prejudi- 
cial to the public interest. 

Mr. Gordon said, if persons had pur- 
chased tenements without inquiring into 
the claims for tithes which might be made 
upon them, that neglect of theirs should 
not operate to destroy the right of the 
tithe holder. This was not like the act of 
the 42d of Elizabeth, a measure affecting 
the whole of the kingdom, but a local bill 
which might be drawn into precedent to 
the injury of other holders of tithes. If 
a modus was pretended to be established, 
or if the registration of the award under 
the statute of Henry 8th were disputed, 
those were questions to be settled in a 
court of law. It was remarkable, that two 
parishes were omitted in the schedule of 
the bill, one of which, he understood, was 
the property of the city of London. 

Sir W. Curtis said, that the two parishes 
omitted in the schedule, were not the pro- 
perty of the city, but of Christ’s and Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospitals. The reason they 
were omitted was, that they exacted only 
24d. instead of 2s. 9d. per pound. 

The House divided on the question, 
that the bill be now read a second time. 
Ayes, 21; Noes, 146. The second read- 
ing was then put off for six months. 


Game PreservaTION On 

be motion for the third reading of this 
1 

Sir C. Monck objected to the repeal of 
the last year’s act, and the making such 
frequent changes in the law of the coun- 
try without producing any substantial 
amendment. He could not see such a 
difference between the bill now proposed 
and that passed last year, as would justify 
the oneat of the former: besides which, 
there were many serious omissions in the 
Measure now under consideration. No 
difference was made between the crimes 
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of stealth and open robbery, and the same 
punishment was to be inflicted for enter- 
ing into a preserve by night as for forci- 
bly depredating by day. He hoped, 
therefore, the former act would not be re- 
pealed till some better digested measure 
could be substituted for it. 

Mr. George Bankes compared the dif- 
ferent punishments, as proposed at several 
times by the legislature, for repressing the 
offence of poaching at night in armed bo- 
dies, and expressed his opinion, that trans- 
portation for seven years, as inflicted by 
the act of the last session, was not so se- 
vere as the discretionary power previously 
enjoyed by the justices of the peace, of 
sentencing offenders to serve for life in 
condemned regiments. ‘The terror of this 
punishment, however, had not been found 
sufficient to deter persons from the offence, 
and the penalty of transportation was ra- 
ther meant asa change than an increase of 
punishment. The efficacy of it had been 
already proved in Dorset and the = 
bouring countries, which, previous to that 
act, were infested with’poachers, but since 
a conviction under it of three persons, 
two armed with fire-arms, and one with a 
bludgeon, there was but one instance of a 
repetition of the offence. If that bill were 


altogether repealed, no power would exist | 
of arresting offenders, nor would there tion. 


be any means of punishing them, but by 
proceeding against them for the pecuniary 
penalties enacted by several statutes, and 

articularly that of the 13th of the king. 

e should not object to the third reading 
of the bill, but it appeared to him neces- 
sary to have it accompanied with a clause 
repealing the 39th and 40th of the king.— 
The bill being accordingly read a third 
time, the hon. gentleman brought up a 
clause to repeal the act 39th and 40th of 
the king, cap. 50, relating to rogues and 
vagabonds. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that if that act were 
repealed, persons might go about all night 
in any number, armed in every way for 
offence and the destruction of game, 
while no one could have authority to ap- 
prehend them, or any remedy exist for 
their outrages, but the tedious and uncer- 
tain process by action. Under Mr. Jod- 
drell’s act, any persons found with engines 
for thedestruction of game by night, might 
be forthwith apprehended; but it would 
be highly dangerous to repeal this act, and 
hold out to the poacher the possibility of 
going about by night without any danger 
of apprehension. 
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Sir E. Knatchbull hoped the hon. gen- 
tleman would withdraw the clause he had 
moved. If he would do this, and bring 
forward his proposition by itself, he 
would give the subject his best attention. 

Mr. Brand hoped the hon. gentleman 
would withdraw his rider, and that the de-~ 
bate would be adjourned to some other 
time. 

Mr. F. Lewis supported the proposition 
of adjournment. He was an advocate for 
the repeal of the act of last session, be- 
cause that act authorized magistrates to 
inflict too severe a sentence upon appear- 
ances not fully conclusive of a guilty in- 
tention; but yet he could not accede to 
the repeal of the act alluded to in the 
clause under discussion, because upon 
such repeal land-holders or their game- 
keepers or other agents would not be al- 
lowed to seize men at night who had 
snares in their possession and were evi- 
dently engaged in poaching. ‘Therefore 
he could not agree to the bill before the 
House if this clause were attached to it, 
or rather if a clause were not inserted 
distinctly authorizing the seizure of 
poachers at night. He concluded with 
moving an adjournment of the discussion 
until this day se’nnight. 

Mr. W. Smith supported this proposi- 
He regarded the whole question 
in a more serious light than some gentle- 
seemed todo. The habit of poaching 

lead to the commission of more serious de- 
predations, and ultimately carried on the 
offenders to robbery and even murder. 
This had been found to be the case pretty 
generally in many counties. The offen- 
ders soon proceeded to robbing hen 
roosts, &c. Two men were not long 
' since brought to the gallows for burglary 
and murder, who ascribed their early mis- 
conduct to their hibit of poaching. He 
wished the offence to be looked at in a 
more general view. The nature and de- 
gree of the punishment should be adapted 
to affect the moral feelings. 

The House divided on the motion, that 
the debate be adjourned till Monday next ; 
Ayes, 104; Noes. 21. 


First Rerort oF Finance Commir- 
TEE—ABOLITION OF SINEcuRES.] The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the First Report 
from the Select Committee on Finance, 

Mr. Davies Gilbert rose to address the 
committee. He observed, that®he had 


uniformly considered the existence of si- 
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necure places—of those situations, the du- 
ties of which were executed by deputy, and 
of those, the emoluments of which were 
more than commensurate to the services 
performed —as a great blot and blemish in 
the system of this country. He had, there- 
fore, repeatedly supported the propositions 
brought forward by his hon. friend, the 
member for Corfe Castlewho had 
attempted to put an end to the evils which 
he had alluded to. For various reasons 
he disapproved of sinecure offices—of 
those, the duties of which were performed 
by deputy—and of those to which dispro- 
portionate salaries were attached. It was 
clear, that they often, at very inconve- 
nient times, were placed at the disposal of 
the Crown, and it was no less evident, 
that they were not fitted for the purposes 
which those who supported them, declar- 
ed they were particularly suited to effect. 
The system was peculiarly liable to the 
charge of favouritism; for persons were 
apt to imagine, that offices of the nature 
he had described were exceedingly likely 
to be bestowed, not as the reward of pub- 
lic services, but as a remuneration for pri- 
vate favours. Another strong objection 
to them was, the great abuses to which 
they were calculated to give rise, in con- 
sequence of their being granted in rever- 
sion. He had always thought the rever- 
sionary system a very bad one; for, 
if the Crown possessed an office for the 
legitimate object of remunerating public 
services, it was not proper that it should, | 
by being granted in reversion, impose a 
greater burthen on the country, than if it 
were only bestowed when it became va- 
cant. ‘The integrity of an administration 
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extensive—because it was necessary that 
good faith should be kept with those who 
had vested interests. But he conceived 
the doctrine of vested interests was some- 
times carried too far. If an office were 
granted, which, in the lapse of years, pro- 
duced much larger emoluments than were 
originally contemplated, he did not think 
that the principle of vested interests ought 
to be extended to it. There were few, 
however, of those offices; and, as the 
others came under the principle of vested 
interests, the saving, at the present mo- 
ment, could not be very great ; but, in the 
course of a few years, a material benefit 
would be effected. When the committee 
recommended, that certain offices should 
no longer be suffered to exist, it was ne- 
cessary that they should point out some 
other mode by which his majesty could 
reward meritorious services. With- this 
view, a system was recommended, which 
under certain restrictions, would answer 
every purpose. He alluded to the grant- 
ing of pensions for services performed, 
the time during which individuals had oc- 
cupied their respective offices being one 
of the criteria by which the Crown was to 
be guided in rewarding the exertions of 
public officers. If the committee agreed 
to the motion with which he should con- 
clude, namely, ‘that the chairman be 
directed to apply to the House for leave 
to bring in certain bills, for carrying into 
effect the recommendations contained 
in the report,” they would then have the 
subject introduced to them in a more de- 
tailed shape. On two occasions he had 
had the pleasure of voting with the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle, on the subject 


might be such, that they would not coun- 
tenance the bestowing any of those places, | 
as a matter of favouritism—they might | 
take care that such situations should be | 
granted, as they ought to be, in remune- 
ration of public services ; but still an idea 
had gone abroad, and persons shaped their 
conduct on it, that those places were sub- 
ject to this abuse, and it was right that no 
room should be given for the continuance 
of such an opinion. Undoubtedly a very 
strong opinion prevailed, from one end of | 
the country to the other, that those places | 
did give rise to the abuse of favouritism, 
and, therefore, his voice had always been 
exerted to procure their entire abolition. 
—It might be objected, that no great sav- 
ing would result to the public from the 
abolition of those offices. He was aware 
that the present saving would not be very 
(VOL. XXXVI. ) 


of abolishing sinecure places. The first 
time, much opposition was given to his 
bill ; but it was carried almost unanimously 
when brought forward on the second oc- 
casion. He therefore had been led to 
suppose, that, in the first stage of the pre- 
sent business, every person having agreed 
that the existence of sinecure places, &c. 
was a blot in our system, no opposition 
would be manifested. For though some 
individuals might oppose the abolition ofa 
particular situation, still he thought that 
all were agreed on the general principle. 
and that, consequently, the measure would 
not be opposed in the outset. But, he 
understood, he was not likely tobe so fortu- 
nate as he expected, because considerable’ 
Opposition was intended. It would be ne- 
cessary to move, according to the sense 
of the committee, for leave to bring in a 
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very considerable number of bills. This 
mode would, it was conceived, facilitate 
the object of the committee much more 
than a concentration of all the offices in 
one bill. This appeared to him to be very 

roper, because the offices were very dif- 
erent in their nature. For instance, 
there was the office of chief justice in 
Eyre, which ought not to be coupled with 
two other offices of a very different cha- 
racter—he meant the warden of the Cin- 
que Ports, and the governor of the Isle of 
Wight. The latter offices were executed 
in a great measure, by deputy, and the 
emoluments were disproportioned to the 
duties performed. Still, however, the si- 
tuation of warden was one of importance 
—and if, eo nomine, it were done away, 
some other office must be established for 
transacting the duties connected with the 
Cinque Ports. The governor of the Isle 
of Wight had also certain duties to per- 
form: he was a sort of sheriff; and it was 
impossible that proceedings in that island 
could go on regularly unless some officer 
was appointed in his place. It was, 
therefore, proposed, that those offices 
should be nominally abolished; but that 
the duties now attached to them should 
be performed by persons appointed for 
that purpose, who should not, however, 
receive the salary at present paid from the 
civil list or consolidated fund. He had 
very little doubt that the measures pro- 
posed by the committee would give ge- 
neral satisfaction. He believed the pub- 
lic were aware, that no very great pecu- 
niary saving could be efliected by then— 
the military establishment, &c. being the 
great causes of the expenses with which 
the country was burthened. Still, how- 
ever, he had always expressed his wish 
that those blemishes in our system should 
be wiped out; and he hoped the public 
would approve of the steps parliament had 
taken to remove an evil of which the pub- 
lic had long complained, and which show- 
ed, in the clearest manner, that they were 
most anxious to do away with every situa- 
tion founded on principles inimical to the 
general sentiments of the country. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving, 
« That the chairman be directed to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to abolish the 
Offices of the Wardens, Chief Justices, 
and Justices in Eyre, North and South of 
Trent”. 

Mr. Boswell expressed his determina- 
tion to oppose the system recommended 
by the committee, which was dangerous 
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in one point of view, and nugatory in ano- 
ther. As an humble individual, he im- 
plored the House to enter, with trembling 
and anxious steps, into the consideration 
of these very serious measures. He had 
read the report, and he saw with asto- 
nishment, that all those offices which a 
sound discretion had saved in 1782, were 
now to be abolished. ‘Two reasons only 
could be stated for taking this step. One 
was, that the influence of the Crown was 
too great, and ought to be diminished ; 
the other, that the finances of the coun- 
try were in such an impoverished state, 
as required a strong measure, in order to 
induce a general system ofeconomy. But 
here it should be observed, that the hon. 
mover admitted, that the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, if agreed to, would 
not produce any great pecuniary effect. 
On the first head, that the influence of 
the Crown was too great, he would most 
openly avow, that, in his opinion, it was 
by no means too great. At no period of 
the history of this country, of which he 
was aware, was the influence of the Crown 
less. It had been gradually diminished ; 
and no person could imagine, that it bore 
any fair proportion to what it formerly 
was. The present was as good a House 
of Commons as ever sat within those walls 
(Hear, hear!] or, perhaps, he had bet - 
ter say, as unmanageable a House as ever 
met at Westminster; but yet it was so, 
in spite of all the influence that could be 
used, assisted as it was by those adven- 
titious circumstances which, as peace had 
returned, must now be diminished. But 
the present measure went to destroy that 
fair influence which had long been recog- 
nized—which, he thought, could not be 
shown to have been injurious to the well 
government of the country—and, if that 
could not be proved, he could not see on 
what just principle it ought to be attacked. 
It was proposed to take from the Crown 
the power of rewarding eminent services, 
which it at present possessed, and the right 
of granting pensions was to be substituted 
in its place. But was the privilege of 
granting pensions better than the mode 
which was at present in existence? He 
thought it was not; and he felt, that there 
was something less honourable in a pen- 
sion, granted as the reward of public ser- 
vices, than in the appointment to an office 
long hallowed by time and custom. With 
respect to the second head, instead of a 
saving to the public, in all human proba- 
bility a great increase of expense would 
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be incurred by it. Half a generation must 
pass away before many of those offices 
denominated sinecures could be abolished. 
He objected strongly to that part of the 
report which recommended remunera- 
tion to be granted only where a certain 
number of years had been passed in the 
public service. Ile never before thought 
that the exertions of public servants were 
to be estimated by the time they remained 
in office. The most brilliant services, 
it appeared, were not to be remunerated, 
according to the new plan, unless the in- 
dividual had been engaged five years in 
office. Were there, he would ask, no 
other great officers in this country worthy 
of remuneration, except the eleven men- 
tioned in this Report? Those gentlemen 
who did the most efficient service to the 
country, by resisting measures injurious 
to the nation, were, by this new principle, 
precluded from being rewarded. If the 


eyes of the Prince were suddenly opened, 
and he wished to reward them, he could 
not doit. Was it to be supposed that they 
should be engaged for five years before 
their meritorious services were rewarded ? 
Exertions of a public nature were not, 
surely, to be valued according to the pe- 


riod of apprenticeship, which gentlemen 
might have served. According to the 
report, it was a possible case, that, after 
the first five years, there might be pen- 
sions granted to the amount of 27,0001., 
and, in 30 years there might be an in- 
crease on the pension list of 160,000. 
Where, then, was the saving, which had 
been talked about?—The hon. member 
then adverted to the office of warden of 
the Cinque Ports, which, he observed, 
they ought to be cautious in disturbing, 
because the whoie arrangements of that 
district flowed from it. But there was 
a point on which he felt peculiarly 
anxious, and he should be wanting in his 
duty, as a Scotchman, if he did not 
mention it. At the union with Scot- 
land, very few offices were suffered to 
remain in that country—and the few 
that were allowed to exist, were struck 
at by the present report. He looked 
upon those offices as memorials of for- 
mer independence, as soothing to the 
pride of the inhabitants of that country, 
and as being a more pleasing remunera- 
tion for public services, to a native of 
Scotland, than the grant of a pension. 
One office, which he humbly conceived 
it was not in the power of the British 
parliament to touch, was aimed at by 
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this report. He alluded to the situa- 
tion of lord justice-general, which, by 
the 19th article of union, was specifi- 
cally preserved. ‘The committee did not, 
indeed, state that they would abolish this 
office, but they recommended that the 
head of the criminal department should 
step into the civil court; which was just 
as absurd as if they had ordered Jord 
Ellenborough to go from the King’s-bench 
into the court of Common Pleas. But he 
would not object to ordering the duke of 
Montrose, who held that office, to pre- 
side in the court, let that be done, if it 
was thought necessary; his objection was 
to the abolition of the office. He would 
contend, that they were precluded by the 
articles of the union from abrogating any 
office of that nature in Scotland. He con- 
cluded by observing, that humble as he 
was, he would strenuously oppose the mea- 
sure in every stage of it. 

Lord Castlereagh commenced by say- 
ing, that though he had on a former occa- 
sion, when a bill somewhat similar to the 
one now proposed went through the House, 
stated his objections to the principle and 
object of the measure as then proposed, 
he was willing to give his support to the 
measure now beforethem. He was one of 
those who distinguished between the old 
system of administration and the state of 
things that arose from the war. The 
power of the Crown, he would admit, had 
increased since the war began; but, on 
the return of peace, when the war estab- 
lishments were reduced, though things 
could not be restored to the state in which 
they were before 1792, the power of the 
Crown was more than proportionably re- 
duced. He denied that the patronage of 
the Crown was excessive. It was not in- 
creased so much as the concurrent circum- 
stances in the frame and action of society 
required. It was for this reason that he 
would give his support to the present mea- 
sure, because it did not bear upon the in- 
fluence of the Crown; and it was on the 
same principle that he did not agree with 
the bill brought in by an hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Bankes.) That bill went 
to augment the burthens of the country. 
According to the general scope and _ prin- 
ciples of that bill, whenever 27,000/. were 
reduced of sinecures, 160,000/. were add- 
ed to the burthens of the people. The 
proposed measure was not liable to any 
such objections. It reduced sinecures on 
the death of their present holders, and 
thus recognised vested property; a prin- 
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ciple which was always to be held inviola- 
ble. It gave to the Crown power of im- 
mediate operation; for when an office of 
2,000/. a year fellin, it was then allowed 
to grant rewards to those who should be 
found entitled to them. The hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last had objected, that 
the pension-list would be increased by 
this mode. This would not be the case. 
By no possibility of construction could it 
be contended, that the pensions would 
amount to a sum approaching to the sum 
reduced. When 42,000/. were withdrawn, 
it could not by any possibility be found 
that more than 39,000/. should be given 
away in pensions. These 39,000/. had 
also to be reduced according to the 
number of persons who may have died in the 
meantime, and also according to the num- 
ber of persons who may return again to 
office ; so that a large portion of this sum 
must always be, as it were, in abeyance. 
Upon viewing all the aspects of this branch 
of the subject, the presumption was, that 
above 50,000/. would never be bestowed 
in pensions according to this plan. Be- 
yond this part the hon. gentleman did not 
seem to have read the report. The pen- 
sions were to be in a progressive scale 
in point of time; so that in twelve 
years, only the sixth part of the money 
that was to fall in would be given in pen- 
sions, as none could be bestowed till two 
_— had elapsed. Upon these grounds 

e thought one objection he had enter- 
tained against the bill formerly introduced 
upon this subject was removed, as the 
amount of pensions was brought under 
some regulation, and a minor scale of pen- 
sions was adopted, while the lapse of time 
after leaving office was greater.— Another 
great objection he had felt tothe measure, 
as proposed by the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, was the false notion it seemed to 
countenance, that any material relief could 
be afforded to the public by the abolition 
of sinecures. A gross delusion had been 
most industriously propagated on this 
subject. He was sure the hon. gentleman 
had not contributed to that delusion ; but 
it was studiously inculcated, that sinecures 
were the source of great burthens to the 
public. Now, the whole amount of sine- 
cures did not exceed 100,000/. Sup- 
pose all these were swept away, and those 
most essential branches of administration 
connected with this support were abolish- 
ed, it could not bear essentially upon the 
state of the country, or relieve the bur- 
thens of the people. What amount 


could really be reduced by the present 
measure he could not estimate ; but it was 
not liable to the same objections, inas- 
much as it did not profess to proceed upon 
any principle of relieving from pressing 
burthens, or affecting public distress by 
the abolition of sinecures.—With respect 
to the patronage of the Crown, it would 
indeed be a strong objection to the meae 
sure, if it were adverse to the influence of 
the Crown, and proposed any effectual 
restriction upon it. It would be a strong 
objection, if it merely went to abolish sin- 
ecures ; for then the public would be de- 
prived of a most powerful means of ex- 
citing and stimulating great and beneficial 
exertions. But since he had formerly op- 
posed a similar measure, motives had 
grown up which induced him to give his 
support to the abolition of sinecures. Ins 
dustrious and corrupt exertions were made 
to delude the public upon this subject, 
and they were made to suppose, that if 
sinecures were abolished, distress would 
instantly vanish, and relief would be effec- 
tually obtained. There was a general 
impression and delusion, that certain 
offices occasioned all the distress and dif- 
ficulty of the country. ‘This delusion was 
connected only with the ultimate and in- 
sulated effects of a principle most sound 
and just initself; but the delusive impres- 
sion was by no means regulated by or 
made commensurate with the extent of 
its pretended cause. Certain offices had, 
indeed, through long continuance and 
change of circumstances, become over- 
grown. The principle was yood, but 
long continuance produced circumstances 
that required some reform. There were 
two, or at most, three of this kind. These 
he had alluded to at the beginning of the 
session ; and the voluntary resignation of 
an honourable and disinterested nobleman 
(Marquis Camden) had relieved this 
question of difficulties that could not easily 
be removed. He, therefore, congratu- 
lated the gentleman opposite upon the 
success of his measures, and the abolition 
of allsinecures. At any rate, there was 
such a distaste for sinecures, that the abo- 
lition was salutary, and would go to de- 
stroy the rooted objections of many, and 
the delusion of the public; and it would 

ratify a great portion of virtuous feeling 
in the nation, which existed against sine- 
cures. It was very desirable to correct 
the false expectations spread respecting 
this subject, and the present measure 
would have tbat effect. It would not 
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be a great saving; but, sinecures being 
bad in principle, it would operate as a 
cure to the impression and delusion that 
had gone abroad. Upon these grounds 
the measure should have his best and 
most effectual support.—With respect to 
economy, the measure could not effect 
much in that view; but it would afford a 
satisfactory pledge that every thing prac- 
ticable was done for the relief of the pub- 
lic burthens, If parliament supported 
and sanctioned this measure, it would 
dispel the wide-spread and mischievous 
delusions that prevailed. This was the 
great and decisive recommendation of the 
measure. As to time being made the cri- 
terion of services to be rewarded with 
pensions, he thought that time prevented 
the operation of favour and the suspicion 
of its operation. Eminent services were 
entitled to reward independently of time 
of service, yet even these could not often 
be ascertained without a considerable 
space of time for their display. In ser- 
vices of a ministerial nature, time was ne- 
cessary to entitle them to reward; the 
qualifications were to be estimated either 
by time or at discretion. It was far better 
to make time of service the criterion, than 
to leave it to discretion. He was ready 
to admit that there was nothing to be de- 
precated more than a system of pensions ; 
but he could not believe that there could 
exist any suspicion that honourable and 
cultivated minds, that had risen to office 
through the most arduous course of labour 
and duty, would be swayed by the pro- 
spect of any little reward they might be 
judged entitled to when they quitted office, 
The most eminent public services were 
not thus rewarded at once. Two years 
was the shortest period ofservice that could 
be found entitled to a pension. Under 
ail the difficulties—for he felt that, from 
the sentimental tone of mind of gentle- 
men upon this subject, there were diffi- 
culties attending it— he would give it 
his best support. The measure was ju- 
diciously framed as to the amount and dis- 
tribution of the money. There was libe- 
rality towards the Crown in affording 
means of rewarding services. There was 


economy towards the public as it abo- 


lished sinecure offices. He would assure 
the honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Bankes), that his bill was carefully con- 
sulted in drawing up the present bills, and 
adopted so far as the objections he had 
already mentioned permitted ; he, there- 
fore, again congratulated he hon. gentle- 
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man on his success. . He most anxiousl 
hoped, and he would say for all his col- 
leagues, that they most anxiously hoped, 
that this measure would meet with the 
approbation and support of that House. . 
Mr. J. P. Grant said, he had heard the 
hon. chairman, he had heard another hon. 
gentleman, and he had heard the noble 
lord, with every attention in his power, 
but he entertained a widely different opi- 
nion from them all on this subject. He 
must give the noble lord credit for good 
fortune, in having got the measure re- 
duced into such a convenient form; but 
he could not congratulate the hon. gen- 
tleman near him, on the success of his 
bill; far less could he congratulate him 
on the satisfaction this measure would 
give to the country. It would afford no 
degree of satisfaction to any independent 
mind in that House, or to any intelligent 
individual in the nation. Least of all 
could he congratulate the House or the 
country upon the reasons by which the 
noble lord supported the measure, and the 
degree of support he gave to it. Its re« 
commendations were, that it did not in 
the slightest degree affect the influence of 
the Crown; that it effected no economy, 
though that was the most important con- 
sideration at the present period. What, 
then, were the motives that induced the 
noble lord to give it his support? Why, 
because the measure was adapted to the 
poisoned public mind. It was not by rea- 
son, by argument, by conviction, or any 
such means, that the poisoned mind of 
the public was to be cured. The noble 
lord thus went willingly along with pre- 
judices which he represented as pernici- 
ous, and, gladly availed himself of the poi- 
soned feeling that existed in the nation. 
He must, therefore, congratulate the 
noble lord ; he was the only person in the 
nation entitled to congratulation. He 
was the more decidedly of this opinion, 
when he recollected the purposes for 
which the committee had been appointed. 
It was, if he had not misconceived the ob- 
ject, to ascertain the state of our income 
and expenditure, in order to recommend 
the best measures to be adopted in the 
frightful situation into which the country 
had fallen. At the first part of the session 
the noble lord hurried forward, so that he 
superseded on the occasion the right hon. 
chancellor of the exchequer, who was na- 
turally expected to take the lead, to insti- 
tute a committee to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of our situation, and to devise 
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some mode of relief. The estimates of 
the year were last session found inade- 
quate to the permanent establishment pro- 
posed. He had himself, after a minute 
calculation, proved the deficiency to be 
upwards of 18 millions. This statement 
the chancellor of the exchequer did not 
venture to contradict; he did not venture 
to express any opinicn of the incorrect- 
ness of such a representation. Now, then, 
came the investigation into the difficulties 
and resources of the country. For three 
months, excepting three days, had the 
committee been occupied with this sub- 
ject, and the result of their long and pain- 
ful investigation was this report. Here 
was their first born, after a long period of 
gestation and many throes! What, he 
would ask, had the House a right to ex- 
pect after so long an investigation? First 
of all, a balance of our income and ex- 
penditure ; so that we might be informed 
of our real situation, and be enabled to 
judge what reductions were indispensably 
necessary. Instead of that, we had a re- 
commendation of the reduction of small 
sinecure offices, and, together with that, 
the army estimates. He supposed in the 
next report we should have the ordnance 
estimates, and, in a third report, the navy 
estimates. Was it this that the country, 
was it this that parliament, was it this 
that any reasonable person expected? 
Was the expectation of any one satisfied 
with this report? He would appeal to the 
noble lord if this was the measure proposed 
at the beginning of the session, at least 
the measure he led the House to expect 
as the result of the committee’s investiga- 
tion. He would ask the noble lord, if the 
committee was not appointed to inquire 
into the income and expenditure of the 
country, and not to spend their time in 
the way that they had done? They had 
been going over the ground that other 
committees had trod before them; and 
recommending paltry savings instead of 
executing the business intrusted to them. 
Other committees had been appointed for 
the purpose, and nearly in the words of 
the appointment of this committee; but 
the course they pursued was very different, 
and much more praise-worthy. ‘They 
made extensive inquiries and luminous 
reports, and brought the situation of the 
country fully before the House. ‘There 
was a committce appointed in 1786, that 
produced a report in the course of a fort- 
night, and another in 1791, that brought 
the first fruits of ils inquiries before the 


House in a month. How different was 
the conduct and character of the present 
committee. It had now sat for three 
months, and all the evidence that it had 
given of its activity and usefulness was 
this paltry report. 

What were the objects that it professed 
to have in view, and how had it executed 
them? In comparing its conduct with its 
instructions, it was remarkable that it 
began at the latter end of its commission. 
It was appointed, in the words of the 
order, to ‘ inquire into and state the in- 
come and expenditure of the United 
Kingdom, for the year ended the 5th of 
January, 1817, and also to consider and 
state the probable income and expenditure 
for the years ending the 5th of January, 
1818, and the 5th of January 1819, and 
to report the same, together with their 
observations; and also to consider what 
farther measures may be adopted for the 
relief of the country from any part of the 
said expenditure.” Forgetting that the 
former part of its instruction was the most 
important, this committee began with re- 
commending the abolition of a few sine- 
cures, which had already been inquired 
into by former commissions and embraced 
in a former bill of abolition —He would 
not go into observations on all the offices 
mentioned in the report, but he could not 
help alluding to a few, and the reasons 
stated for dealing with them, as the com- 
mittee had done. ‘The first two sinecures 
that attracted notice were the two chief 
justiceships in Eyre, north and south of 
Trent; and the ground on which their 
abolition was recommended was very re- 
markable. The committee did not con- 
descend to give a reason for their opinion 
and advice; they merely said, that the 
view which the committee have taken of 
those offices is, that they may be abolish- 
ed. Conceiving that this absence of all 
reasons was a very good reason for abo- 
lishing the justiceships in Eyre, the com- 
mittee proceeded to the exchequer, and 
reports that reasons of a like nature exist 
for abolishing the office of the auditor 
and the four tellers. It had been before 
stated in parliamentary reports, that the 
auditorship of the exchequer was an im- 
portant office, for discharging the duties 
of which it might be necessary to provide 
in some other way, if the office was abo- 
lished; but this committee did not hesi- 
tate about the matter. They decided 
that the justiceships in Eyre ought to be 
abolished without assigning a reason for 
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the measure; and then reported that, for 
the same reason, the office of auditor of 
exchequer ought no longer to remain. 
The wardenship of the Cinque-ports, and 
the governorship of the Isle of Wight, 
next came under the review of the com- 
mittee, and were recommended to be abo- 
lished for the same reasons—that is, the 
view of the committee was, that they were 
to be abolished; this view composed the 
reason why the exchequer offices were to 
be abolished, and then this reason again 
became a rule for the rest [Hear, anda 
laugh!]. The committee in their inves- 
tigations then proceeded to the second 
joint paymastership of the arfmy, and re- 
commended its abolition, because ‘ it was 
wholly inefficient and useless with regard 
to all business connected with the army.” 
Here at last there was something like a 
satisfactory reason given for the recom- 
mendation of the committee. The inuti- 
lity to the public service of a place of 
emolument seemed to be sufficient ground 
for its discontinuance. Having found out 
a reason at last, however, they carried it 
too far, and recommended as a matter 
of course,” the abolition of the deputy 
paymaster-general. This did not by any 
means follow, fora right hon. friend of 
of his (Mr. Tierney) had lately recom- 
mended the abolition of a principal office, 
the third secretary of state, though he had 
no objections to the continuance of the 
deputy or acting officer. The committee 
had recommended the abolition of one 
of the joint paymasters-general because 
to one of them there was no duty tu be 
performed; but they afterwards relaxed 
in the application of this principle, and 
retained two joint post-masters general 
for England and Ireland, for this good 
reason, ‘* because this office did not ap- 
pear to your committee to come under the 
general description of those offices which 
form the subject of this report.”” Surely 
the same reason which made it inexpe- 
dient to continue two joint paymasters- 
general of the army, applied equally to the 
abolition of one of the postmasters-gene- 
ral, where a greater saving might be ef- 
fected with as slight a detriment to the 
public service. 

Mr. Grant next adverted to the offices 
recommended to be abolished in Scotland. 
The office of keeper of the privy seal was 
to be continued at a salary of 1,000/.; but 
no reason was stated for this recommen- 
dation, except the pleasure of the com- 
mittee. There could be no ground given 
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why this useless and expensive sinecure 
should be retained. Whatever reasons 
existed for abolishing the rest applied 
equally to this. He then came to the of- 
fice of lord justice-general of Scotland, to 
the abolition of which an hon. gentleman 
had strongly objected ; but he saw no rea- 
sons for his alarm, as the dignity was not 
to be lost, but united with its rank, title, 
and privileges, to the office of president 
of the court of session.—In going to Ire- 
land he could not but admire the manner 
in which the sinecures there were disposed 
of. The offices of no less than four of- 
ficers, namely, of the surveyor-general of 
crown lands, of the keeper of the records 
of Bermingham Tower, of the keeper of 
the records of parliament, and of the clerk 
of the paper-office, were to be executed 
by a public building. ‘ These offices,” 
says the report ‘ may be transferred to 
the building which has been constructed 
for the custody of the public records of 
Ireland.” ‘The buildjng was here to su- 
persede the sinecurists, by the recom- 
mendation of this economical committee. 

Mr. Grant then stated the sums that 
might be saved by carrying into effect the 
abolitions recommended by the committee, 
as compared with the expenditure to be 
incurred by the pensions to be created by 
the recommendation of the same com- 
mittee. The whole savings, making allow- 
ance for the payment of deputies in offices 
where the deputy was to be continued, 
would amount to only 51,178/.; and in 
lieu of this means of rewarding public ser- 
vice, if it were takenaway, the committee 
recommended the substitution of a pension 
list, which would cost 42,000/. Out of 
this small saving of 9,178/., how much, he 
would ask, would remain to the public 
after the remunerations that would be 
given by the treasury? Nothing would, 
in fact, be effected but a small saving in 
Ireland, and that would only take place 
after the death of 120 persons. Thus, the 
public would be benefitted by the mea- 
sures advised by the committee 40,0002., 
at the expiration of the existing interests 
of 120 individuals, Allowing that they 
died out in 40 years, at the arrival of that 
period our situation would be so much 
bettered; but, in the mean time, at the 
end of the two first 9,000/. might be given 
in pensions; at the end of four years, 
18,0007; and so on, till we arrived at 12 
years from this, when the system would 
be in full operation, and when, conse- 
quently, 39,000/. or 41,000/. would be 
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given away in pensions. He would leave 
the country to judge of this species of 
economy. 

Adverting to the question of the influ- 
ence of the Crown, the hon. gentleman 
could not but say, that it had increased, 
and ought to be diminished. Its activity 
had been strikingly manifested within these 
few years. He was desirous not to see it 
farther extended. It was unfortunately not 
now confined to parliament, but was diffused 
over all parts of the country. He was not 
desirous of currying favour with the peo- 
ple by flattering their prejudices, or pre- 
tending to yield to their unreasonable de- 
mands, when their minds were poisoned, 
as had been the avowed object of the noble 
lord that night; but he would say, and he 
said it with perfect conviction, that he 
believed them generally right when no 
means were employed to delude them, and 
that their conclusions might be relied on as 
those of truth and justice, so far as their 
knowledge of facts extended. They had 
called for economy and retrenchment, and 
their voice ought to be attended to. 


They should be undeceived as to their | 
_ disproportionate to its income as ours was 


situation and the arts employed to mislead 
them. They should be told that an inca- 
pable government, which had brought 
the country to the verge of national bank- 
ruptcy, did not deserve to regain their 
lost confidence and esteem by pretending 
to yield to their prayers, and instead of 
substantial, universal, and rigorous eco- 
nomy, claiming their praise for a paltry 
saving of a few thousands. 
entitling the administration to any credit, 
the present measure was, in his opinion, 
sufficient to excite a prejudice against it. 
Any man who looked at the finances of the 
country would see sufficient cause of 
alarm, which this paltry measure would 
do nothing to remove. He knew that 
there were reductions proposed: he knew 
that the estimates were curtailed, but still 
there was a great defalcation in the re- 
venue to meet the expenditure. The 
right hon. the chancellor of the exchequer 
had last year taken in the ways and means, 
the surplus of the consolidated fund at 
three millions; but instead of realizing 
this surplus, there was this year a deficit 
of more than three millions and a half. 
The only disposable revenue for the ser- 
vice of the year was the land and malt 
tax, and other items, that would not 
amount to more than six millions. He 
need scarcely say any thing more to show 
the deplorable state of our finances, than 
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that the whole of the national income was 
not much more than sufficient to pay the 
interest of our debt without leaving any 
thing for the support of our establish- 
ment, or the payment of civil services ; that 
our taxes could not be increased with any 
kind of exertion, and that the people were 
scarcely able to support their present bur- 
thens. Was he asking too much, there- 
fore, when he besought them to pause and 
consider what they were doing ?—when 
he asked the House not to intrust the 
examination of the public accounts with a 
committee who had yet proceeded not a 
step in their duty, and would only delude 
the country by bringing bills at the end 
of the session when the House was thin, 
and the measures could not be deliberately 
examined. He was not disposed to de- 
spair of the country if its government were 
in abler hands. ‘This incapable govern- 
ment should know, that there have existed 
examples of a government successful in 
its foreign measures and apparently pros- 
perous, which had yet the canker of decay 
in its vitals, and was fast hastening to ruin. 
A government whose expenditure was so 


at present, was in a state of great danger, 
and could only be freed from it by a ra- 
dical change of measures. With refer- 
ence to the present motion, he certainly 
would not oppose it; it was to him a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference, and as such he 
was persuaded it would be felt by the 
people, whose delusion, according to the 
noble lord, it was destined to remove 
[Loud cheers from the opposition side of 
the House }. 

Lord Castlereagh begged to state, by 
way of explanation on two points, that he 
never had said the influence of the Crown 
had not increased. His argument merely 
was, that it had not increased beyond the 
strict necessity of salutary influence ; and 
again, that a necessary measure of eco- 
nomy, which three years ago was warmly 
supported by the hon. gentlemen opposite, 
could not be deserving of their opposition 
at the present time, when the urgency for 
its adoption was considerably increased. 

Mr. Huskisson was at a loss to see how 
those who supported the former sinecure 
bills could oppose this. He thought the 
hon. and learned gentleman whose speech 
was so cheered by his friends on the other 
side, and who now, for the first time after 
the Easter recess, came to attend his duty 
in parliament, was not just the person to 
come forward and accuse the committee 
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of slowness in their motions, or negli- 
gence in their functions. It was, how- 
ever, probably a wise policy to put the 
hon. and learned gentleman in the front 
rank on this occasion: it was not probably 
convenient for bis friends, who were pre- 
sent on former discussions, to occupy the 
ground which he now assumed. He re- 
membered when aright hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney), whom he did not now see 
in his place, recommended the very thing 
which his hon. and learned friend had now 
reprobated, and expressed a fear that 
that would be done which his hon. friend 
now censured the committee for not 
doing. He recollected when that right 
hon. gentleman said, that a finance com- 
mittee on such an occasion would be of 
no use—it would merely attend to some 
matters of figures, and that the chancellor 
of the exchequer would come to it with 
papers and accounts in his pockets, which 
would not fail to receive its sanction. ‘That 
right hon. gentleman therefore recom- 
mended the committee to begin with use- 
less offices ; to look into them and abolish 
them first. He had not only done so, 
but he had been seconded by the voice of 
the country. Some hundreds of petitions 
were laid on the table of the House, the 
burthen of whose complaint was sinecures. 
To them were mad all the calamities 
which the country endured, and all the 
corruption which the petitioners repro- 
bated. The public mind had been poi- 
soned on the subject of sinecures. The 
committee, therefore, to counteract this 
delusion, began with sinecures. They 
did not enter into all the details of office, 
because former committees had by their 
reports rendered this unnecessary. ‘They 
did not consider the history of those 
places; for instance, what were their for- 
mer duties, why the duties had fallen off, 
or the emoluments become disproportioned 
to the payment of the labour they en- 
joined. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had criticized the report in a style of plea- 
santry which he thought entirely misap- 
plied. The hon. and learned gentleman 
showed that he had not much studied the 
report to which he referred, otherwise he 
would have seen the irrelevancy of his ob- 
servations. Had the hon. and learned 
gentleman quoted the report fairly, some 
of his criticisms would have been spared. 
Instead of stopping at the words, “ the 
view that your committee have taken of 
the two offices of chief justice in Eyre is, 
that they may be abolished,” he should 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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have read on, and he would have found it 
added, ‘* without detriment to the public 
service.” The whimsical reason given for 
abolishing four offices in Ireland was pro- 
duced by a similar omission in the quota- 
tion. The officers were not to be “ trans- 
ferred to the building;” but the docu- 
ments that were under charge of these of- 
ficers, by which their places might be 
abolished. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man had separated the offices of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and the colonies, 
whereas, in speaking of the saving to the 
public, they should have been mentioned 
together, and the amount of their salaries 
gre. He would mention, that in Scot- 
and the saving would be greater by the 
provisions of this report, than by the bill 
of his hon. friend (Mr. Bankes). The of- 
ficers were to be reduced as much as they 
could be, consistently with a due re- 
gard to that of the Union. It appeared 
more consistent to join the title and privi- 
leges of the lord justice general to the office 
of lord president than to consolidate it 
with that of king’s remembrancer, as was 
proposed by his hon. friend’s bill. The 
report was important, not so much from 
its saving to the public purse, but its ten- 
dency to remove public prejudices, and 
to counteract the malignant poison which 
had been infused into the public mind, 
It surprised him how any one who advo- 
cated popular wishes or feeling could op- 
pose it. ‘The measures it recommended 
were more restrictive than had ever ap- 
peared in any former bill. Formerly, the 
pension list might be carried to 150,000/. : 
now, by the provisions of this report, it 
could not exceed 42,000/. Thus restricted 
was the principle of profusion and waste, 
Never did any former plan so limit the 
means of remuneration to public services, 
He would not enter into the general sub- 
ject of finance. The documents could 
not come into the hands of the committee 
till the 5th of April, and consequently the 
deficiency of the consolidated fund this 
year could not previously have become a 
subject of attention. What purpose would 
it have answered for the committee to have 
sent in a report filled with accounts of the 
public debt and fixed charges, which could 
be as well learned from documents on the 
table as from these reports? They were 
examining the estimates where a saving 
might be made, convinced that nothing 
could have been gained by a bare state- 
ment of revenue. The army estimates 
bie (3 be before the House on Wednes- 
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the committee had been employed. It 
had been said by the hon. and learned 
gentleman that the estimates last year 
were said by ministers to be calculated on 
a peace scale. This he denied: it had 
always been denied on the side of the 
House to which he belonged, as often 
as it had been repeated on the other. Our 
expenditure and income could not be 
stated till the estimates were examined; 
so that the conduct of the committee was 
not so preposterous as the hon. andlearned 
gentleman wished to make it appear. 

Sir John Newport complained, that the 
select committee had sat from the 8th of 
February to the 27th of March, and had 
done nothing more at last than copy the 
provisions of a bill introduced by the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle. The sugges- 
tion itself, of one paymaster as suffi- 
cient for Ireland, was to be found 
amongst the recommendations of a former 
parliamentary commission. Why had not 
the former parliamentary report, with re- 
spect to public offices in Ireland, been 
honoured with the notice of the com- 
mittee? That report was drawn up on the 
spot, with all the advantages of local know- 
ledge ; and it was the duty of the com- 
mittee, if they did not think proper to 
adopt it, to show in what points it was de- 
fective or erroneous. He was satisfied that 
the pension-list of the three countries 
were quite adequate to the remuneration 
of all the ordinary services of government, 
especially in this time of general distress, 
and for every purpose, except those spe- 
cial cases of merit which ought to be 
brought under the consideration of par- 
liament. 

Mr. Marryat was desirous of calling 
the attention of the committee to one topic 
which had scarcely been at all touchedupon 
in the course of the discussion—he alluded 
to the subject of colonial offices. Although 
two principles had been acknowledged as 
applicable to the regulations of all such ap- 
pointments, they had unfortunately not 
been carried into practice. In the colon 
of Demerara, where, under the Dutc 
government, no sinecures were tolerated, 
and residence was a necessary condition 
of office, we had established a different 
principle, and created a sinecure under 
the name of the venduc master. A varicty 
of emoluments, which poured into the 
colonial treasury, and would have been 
sufficient to defray all the expenses of the 
civil government, had been given to a 
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gentleman who had never visited the set~ 
tlement. A registrarship and receiver- 
ship-general had also been created, and 
the appointment given to a right hon. gen- 


tleman, who, far from thinking his profits 


for doing nothing adequate to his merits, 
had twice raised his demands on the de- 
uty who fulfilled the duties, and who had 
intimated that he should, in consequence, 
be obliged to raise his fees upon the colo- 
ny. What did not exceed 200/. or 300/. 
under the former government, now cost 
this country between 2,000/. and 3,000/. 
per annum. ‘These abuses attracted great 
attention in a small community, and had 
a strong tendency to produce discontent, 
and to retard the progress of improvement. 
To protect the interests of the colonies, 
and to ameliorate the condition of their 
inhabitants, it was of importance that men 
of rank and character should be appointed 
to the chief situations, that European prin- 
ciples should be constantly infused, and 
that personal residence should be enforc- 
ed. The greatest advantage which could 
be conferred upon them would be, to give 
them good masters and a good example. 

Mr. Fremantle expressed his objection 
to the abolition of si of great antiquity 
in the exchequer, which were always held 
by persons of high rank, to whom the de- 
puties, who discharged the duties, were 
bound in great pecuniary responsibility. 

Mr. Robinson rose only for the purpose 
of noticing an allusion made by an hon. 
member to a particular transaction be- 
tween a principal and deputy, which when 
the proper time should arrive, he doubted 
not would receive an explanation that 
must satisfy every honourable mind ; but 
he thought it very unfair to intrude these 
individual cases in a debate upon general 
principles ; and the more unfair, because 
such cases could not possibly exist any 
longer, a bill having passed three years 
ago to compel colonial officers to reside 
abroad. 

Mr. Marryat, in explanation, observed, 
that he knew not how any argument was 
to be maintained without particular facts 
to support it. With regard to the act 
which had passed for enforcing residence 
in the colonies, it could only apply to the 
old colonies, and not to the conquered 
settlements, in which the offices were ne- 
cessarily temporary. 

Lord Milton said, his objection to the 
present report was not that it went too far, 
but that it did not go far enough, and was 
not founded upon any sound or intelligi- 
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ble principle. He thought the committee 
might have accomplished more, when he 
considered the former reports which they 
had before them, and the light they might 
have derived from Mr. Burke's celebrated 
speech upon economical reform. Mr. 
Burke's plan of retrenchment, in 1782, 
went much farther than he could induce 
the House to go along with him; and had 
he been less thwarted by his opponents 
on that occasion in his design, much pub- 
lic discontent and irritation would have 
been prevented. The remarkably slow 
pace at which the committee had moved, 
seemed to him to indicate a disposition to 
do as little as possible, but to do just 
enough to acquire a little popularity. 
When the same reforms were formerly 
proposed by an hon. member, they were 
opposed by the members of this com- 
mittee. He blamed them for having in 
their first report made no distinct state- 
ment of the points to which they inten- 
ded subsequently to direct their atten- 
tion, not indeed in detail, which would 
have been impossible, but with regard to 
all the general branches of the expen- 
diture. He made this observation with a 
particular reference to the diplomacy of 
the country, which appeared to him to 
have increased to an enormous amount. 
This part of the public service for Ger- 
many amounted in 1792 to 17,000/,, and 
for the year 1815 to no less than 38,000/. 
He concurred entirely in the propriety of 
abolishing the few offices pointed out as 
no longer necessary, and had only to re- 
gret that the committee had done so little, 
and had confined their attention to scraps 
and fragments of preceding inquiries. 

Mr. D. Gilbert denied that he was the 
organ of the government, and stated that 
he had, in a former instance, supported 
the same principle when it proceeded from 
the hon. member for Corfe Castle. 

Mr. /?verney assured the committee that 
he wished to address them for a very short 
time indeed upon a subject which had 
been so fully and ably argued by his hon. 
and learned friend. When he said he 
believed that his hon. and learned friend’s 
observations had received no answer, he 
acknowledged that he was notin the House 
during the speech of a right hon, gentle- 
man (Mr. Huskisson). As, however, the 
hon. ventlemen on the other side seemed 
to think it a very triumphant answer, he 
would now afford them an opportunity of 
repeating it. His opinion of this com- 
mittee he had already stated, and he would 
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again describe it to be nothing but a screen 
between economy and the public expen- 
diture. It was now three months since 
the committee had been appointed, and 
if economy had been the real object in 
view, there was not one word of this re- 
port which would be at all conducive to 
that end. It embraced not any one new 
topic, except the suggestion as to pen- 
sions; and this might have been made on 
the first day of their sitting, as well as at 
the expiration of two months. He was a 
member ofa former finance committee, 
and had attended one day, when he found 
the hon. gentleman below him (Mr. 
Bankes) diligently employed in pressing 
the principles now recommended by this 
report, namely, that all offices in which 
there was no duty to be performed should 
be abolished ; that where all the duties 
were discharged by deputy, the office of 
the principal should be also abolished ; 
and that those offices in which the service 
and the emoluments were disproportionate 
should be regulated. The noble lord op- 
posite, refused to hear a word of it; he 
would listen to no argument, and give no 
reasons, lest, as he said, it should endan- 
ger the measure in the other House. The 
noble lord succeeded in a division of sixteen 
against three; and he (Mr. Tierney) re- 
fused to attend any longer, because he 
was sure that he should serve his country 
better by urging his opinions in that 
House.—It was now proposed to introduce 
several bills upon the foundation of this re- 
port, but what hope could they entertain 
that the Lords would agree to them separ- 
ately, and withouthaving the entire subject 
at once before them? How could they be 
expected to agree in the first instance to 
a bill of abolition, without knowing any 
thing of the bill to come afterwards, giv- 
ing to the Crown certain compensations 
for this loss in the means of rewarding 
public services? Suppose the Lords were 
to appoint a committee of their own to 
inquire into this subject, the House would 
be completely turned round, and the whole 
session entirely lost. He would say no- 
thing more than had been already said as 
tothe bad manner in which the report 
was drawn; but, with all its defects, he 
heartily agreed with most of its sugges- 
tions; and he thought the country under 
great obligations [here the chancellor of 
the exchequer bowed]: the right hon. 
gentleman need not bow, he was not allud- 
ing to him; he gave no credit whatever 
te administration for the work, but he 
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thought the public was much indebted to 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes), who 
had recommended all these measures five 
years ago. His hon. friend behind him 
(Mr. Fremantle) had disapproved of 
some of the alterations on the ground of 
the inconvenience they would occasion to 
the course of exchequer business. It was 
true, as had been said, that these offices 
were of great antiquity, that they were 
filled by men of high rank, and sometimes 
abused to the purposes of a gross job ; but, 
with regard to the importance of their 
being held by such and such individuals, 
the practice not long since was, to give 
them to children ; and we were to trust to 
providence that they would grow up fit 
and qualified for their appointments; and 
if this hope was not realized, we were con- 
tent to let them laugh at us and point to 
their patent places. When the responsi- 
bility of the acting deputy to his principal 
was referred to, he would ask where was 
the difficulty in the agent furnishing the 
same securities to the government at once? 
The committee knew that the auditorship 
of the exchequer was now held by per- 
haps the ablest man in the country; and 
yet an act of parliament had once been 
passed to enable him to execute its duties 
by deputy, on account of its incompatibility 
with the office of firstlord of the treasury.— 
The House would do well to reflect to 
what an extent the pension-list was now 
carried. The amount of the pensions for 
England and Scotland, independently of 
those founded on parliamentary grants, was 
about 250,000/. This wasa great burthen 
on the country, and one towhich the atten- 
tion of the House ought to be seriously 
directed. Instead of 40,000/. which had 
been proposed as a reduction, he thought 
the saving in that respect might be ver 

easily carried to the extent of 80,0000. 
He had no wish to deprive the Crown of 
its necessary patronage; but when he saw 
numerous pensions granted, for which no 
public service had been performed, he 
could not help concluding that they were 
employed as the instruments of dirty, piti- 
ful purposes of jobbing. The House 
ought to have all the pension-lists on the 
table. With regard to the abolition of 


sinecures, proposed by the report, though 
he must condemn the manner of the thing, 
it had his approbation in substance. That 
the committee should propose to abolish 
sinecures was perfectly consistent with 
their duty; but upon what ground did 
they propose compensations? They will 
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say that they imitated the sinecure com- 
mittee ; but that committee was instructed 
by the House to consider what offices 
could be abolished, and what compensa- 
tion ought to be given on account of such 
abolition. No such instruction had been 
given to the present committee, and of 
course they had very improperly taken 
this part of the business on themselves. 
In the bill brought in by the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Bankes) it was proposed to 
abolish the office of second paymaster-ge- 
neral. The present committee admit that 
2,000/. ought notto be paid for nothing; but 
then they would attach the remuneration 
to another office, that of the vice-president 
of the board of trade. He did not know 
what were now the mighty labours of those 
offices; but in lord Grenville’s administra- 
tion, the present marquis of Buckingham 
discharged the duties both of the paymas- 
ter and president. Why might not the 
presidentship of the board of trade be at- 
tached to scme other office, as, for in- 
stance, that of master of the Mint? It did 
not appear that the duties of the board of 
trade were extremely oppressive. The 
president was now abroad in Holland; in 
a trading country to be sure, but he was 
not employed in superintending the trade 
of this. It had been assumed that there 
ought to be two postmasters-general, be- 
cause of the great responsibility of that 
ofice; but the fact was, that the duties 
had always been discharged by one, so 
that the country was, under this head, de- 
frauded of 2,500/.a year. ‘This was the spi- 
rit in which the committee had proceeded. 
It had been said that the consideration of 
the public income and expenditure was 
foreign to the object of the committee ; 
but he was of a different opinion. He 
would maintain the contrary proposition 
as broadly as his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Grant), who had been censured for 
stating it. ‘The great object of the com- 
mittee was, to see what savings could be 
made in order to diminish the expenditure. 
A right hon. gentleman had said, that by- 
and-by the army estimates would be be- 
fore the House; next would come the 
navy estimates, which would be followed 
by the miscellaneous services, and sQ 
forth; and then, he said, the House would 
see the total amount of the demands for 
the public service. All this he believed 
was very true; but then, when was it to 
be done? by the month of June or July, 
when it would be too late to enter into 
the full consideration of the subject: and 
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yet nothing was more urgent than that 
the attention of the House should be di- 
rected to that question; for looking at all 
the receipts of last year as a rule for es- 
timating those of the present, and taking 
the expenditure at the estimate of the 
noble lord (Castlereagh), there will be a 
deficiency to be made good of from four- 
teen to sixteen millions. How was this to 
be accomplished? The chancellor of the 
exchequer would not do his duty if he at- 
tempted to tide it over this year as he 
had former years. With so frightful a 
prospect before them, not amoment ought 
to be lost. The House ought to be in- 
formed of the measures to which the right 
hon. gentleman proposed to resort in so 
extraordinary a crisis. He knew of no re- 
sources that the treasury had except the 
1,300,000/., arrears of the property-tax, 
which the right hon. gentleman would not 
find it easy to collect. He would not 
surely again hazard the boast of a surplus 
from the consolidated fund. Indeed in- 
stead of the three millions he asserted he 
had to receive from that source, it was 
now confessed that he would have 600,000/. 
to pay. These certainly were fit topics 
for the investigation of the committee. 
The right hon. gentleman seemed to think, 
that every thing went well with him be- 
cause the stocks had risen. It was true, 
that there had been a rise, assisted by 
statements of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer in that House, and of bank directors, 
jews, and others out of it, who had an in- 
terest in making the funds look upwards, 
as they called it; but no solid relief to the 
country could be derived from this rise. 
The right hon, gentleman had declared, 
that he would fund no exchequer bills, and 
that he would have no loan; but to some 
sort of borrowing or another he must in- 
evitably be compelled to resort. Did he 
expect the stocks to keep up next year? 
That was possible, but it was also possible 
that those gentlemen who had now an in- 
terest in making the stocks rise might next 
year have an interest in making them fall. 

or his part, he was of opinion, thatthe funds 
would continue to rise for atime; but that 
when the right hon. gentleman came to 
settle his accounts, the fall would be rapid. 
—There was one topic more with respect 
to the finances, on which he must take 
the liberty of saying a few words. Three 
or four times in his hearing, but when in- 
disposition did not prompt him to address 
the House, the noble lord had asserted, 
that he (Mr. T,) had given it as his opi- 
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nion that the peace establishment of the 
army could not be reduced below 19 mil- 
lions, and then the noble lord, turning 
round to his friends for applause, entered 
into a flourish which amounted to this— 
‘‘ You see what an excellent frugal admi- 
nistration you have got: an administra- 
tion which has reduced the peace esta- 
blishment to 18 millions instead of the 
nineteen, below which it was asserted it 
could not be carried.” Now all that was 
very fine on the part of the noble lord ; 
only, unfortunately, he had said no such 
thing. On the occasion alluded to, he had 
assumed certain data. He had supposed 
that the public revenue was to be the same 
as last year; that various heads of expen- 
diture would also be the same; and that 
the peace establishment would be 19 mil- 
lions, but he had never said that it ought 
not to be carried below thatsum. On thé 
contrary, he had declared, and now again 
declared, that if it was not possible to carry 
the reduction much farther, the country 
was in a state of bankruptcy. He would 
conclude by repeating, that he agreed in 
substance with the measures proposed by 
the committee, though he must say, that 
he never knew a committee appointed by 
that House which had less efficiently dis- 
charged its duty to the country. 

The resolution was agreed to. After 
which Mr, Gilbert moved several other re- 
solutions for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the objects of the report. The 
House having resumed, leave was given to 
bring in the several bills. On the motion 
= bringing in the services compensation 
bill, 

Mr. Brougham said, that he should op- 
pose the bill in all its stages, as it pro- 
posed to introduce a new and dangerous 
principle into the constitution. It was the 
first time it had ever been attempted to 
recognize this system of pecuniary re- 
ward, and to declare that men were to 
look to high offices in the state for merce- 
nary consideration. 

Lord Milton agreed in opinion with 
his hon. and learned friend. The remune- 
ration proposed was to depend on conti- 
nuance in office, and was therefore to be 
a temptation to political profligacy. If 
persons were thus to be induced to hold 
places for the sake of political influence, 
to go on with the loss of honour and cha- 
racter, they could not be respected by the 
public, and their continuance in {office 
would be a curse to the country. Nothing 
could be more injurious to the public wel- 
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fare than a measure which should make 
the holding of office a mere mercenary ob- 
ject, and ou that ground he should consi- 
der it his duty to oppose the bill. 

Mr. Bankes protested against the prin- 
ciple laid down by the two last speakers. 
Many men were drawn from profitable 
professions, and induced to accept public 
employments, and it would be very hard 
if there were no means of compensating 
them for the loss they might sustain by 
changes over which they could have no 
control. But the principle of the pro- 
posed bill was not new ; it was recognized 
in the bill which he had introduced for 
granting remuneration to persons who had 
held high offices in the government, and 
which both the noble lord and the hon. 
and learned gentleman had supported. 

Lord Milton said, it was possible that 
he might have supported the measure to 
which the hon. gentleman had alluded; 
but if he had done so, he must now say 
that he had altered his opinion. When 
he saw a good reason for changing his opi- 
nion, he would never be ashamed to own 
it. He was not, however, perfectly cer- 
tain that the bill now produced was the 
same as theformer. ‘The principle of this 
bill was, that the reward was to depend on 
continuance in office, and in that respect 
he conceived it differed from the other. 

Mr. Brougham was in parliament in 
1812, when the bill alluded to was brought 
in, but no separate measure of compensa- 
tion was then proposed. The object of 
the bill was the abolition of certain offices, 
but it contained a clause of compensation 
to the holders. He, for his part, was con- 
tent at that time to let the bill pass with 
the clause rather than lose the great ob- 
ject of abolishing sinecures ; he was obliged 
to agree to the one for the sake of the 
other; but the case was very different 
when a distinct bill for compensation was 
introduced ; a shape in which the proposi- 
tion had never before been submitted to 
parliament. 

Mr. Canning had voted for the bill of 
1812, and well recollected that that bill 
had for its object not only the abolishing 
of offices, but the granting of compensa- 
tions. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had certainly a right to oppose the bill now 
moved for, and to change his opinion when 
he pleased; but no artifice of eloquence 
could reconcile his present with his past 
Opinion, or give him a claim to consistency 
on this question. The noble lord had 
acted with more candour. He had with 
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a proper manliness declared, that he had 
changed his sentiments, The hon. and 
learned gentleman might also change his, 
but he had no right to characterize the 
present measure as something new and 
dangerous. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not think that any 
artifice of eloquence was necessary te 

rove the consistency of his hon. and 
earned friend. ‘The bill contained two 
objects, and all that he had said was, that 
when they were presented together, he 
was willing to take the one for the sake of 
the other. The case was very different 
when the objectionable proposition was 
brought forward in a distinct shape. It 
was, however, very natural that the right 
hon. gentleman should be an advocate for 
the right of changing opinion. He knew 
he had changed his own in a very signal 
manner—changed it in order to accept of- 
fice under a noble lord, whom he had in- 
trigued against, with the view of expelling 
him from the cabinet, on the ground that 
he was unfit for his high office, It was, of 
course, no way surprising that the right 
hon. gentleman should be friendly to 
changes of opinion. He had already 
made some remarkable changes, and a day 
perhaps was not far distant when he might 
find it convenient to change again. For 
his own part, his opinion on this question 
had undergone no change. He was still 
for abolishing sinecures, and accompany- 
ing the abolitions with compensations. 
There was not only a great prejudice 
against sinecures, but also against those 
who held them, and they could not be got 
rid of too soon, With regard to pensions, 
however, the public could never be de- 
ceived as to the amount of the emolu- 
ments received by those on whom they 
were bestowed. ‘The state of the pen- 
sions ought to be always clearly before 
the public ; and with that view he intended 
soon to move for lists of all the pensions 
granted in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
It would then be distinctly seen, to what 
extent the patronage of the Crown went 
with respect to pensions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought the House must acknowledge 
that the right hon. gentleman had defend- 
ed his own consistency much better than 
that of the hon. and learned gentleman 
near him ; but it was extraordinary that in 
attempting that defence, he should find it 
necessary to make an attack on his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Canning). The hon. 
and learned gentleman had singularly 
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failed in his part of the defence ; for if he 
disapproved of the clause for compensa- 
tion in the former bill, he might have 
moved to separate the two objects in the 
committee, and thus have saved his con- 
sistency. With regard to the motions of 
which the right hon, gentleman had given 
notice, he had no disposition to object to 
them. It was the wish of government to 
give every information on the pension-lists 
and on all subjects connected with the ex- 
penditure of the country. In reply to 
what had fallen from an hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Grant), he had to ob- 
serve that he had not entered into the 
financial situation of the country, because 
he expected that in a very few days an 
opportunity would arise for the full con- 
sideration of that subject. He should, 
not many days hence, bring under the no- 
tice of the House, a proposition relative 
to an alteration in the consolidated fund, 
in doing which he would have to take a 
detailed view of the finances. 

Mr. W. Smith maintained, that the epi- 
thets, miserable and unmanly, were not 
applicable to the conduct of the hon. and 
and learned gentleman or to any of his 
hon. friends. He did not feel at all dis- 
posed to shrink from any opinion he had 
formerly expressed, and upon that point 
he felt exactly as his hon. friends had ex- 
pressed themselves. He who acted with 
straight forward uprightness, applying his 
talents, under particular circumstances, 
and at particular times, for the public 
good, could not merit such 
terms as miserable andunmanly. In 1812 
he had voted both for the abolition. of si- 
necures and for the clause of compensa- 
tion, because he hoped, by a smaller evil, 
to attain a greater good; and in doing so, 
and in avowing it, he feared the censure of 
no man, however course might be the ex- 
pressions he condescended to employ. 

Mr. Peel was not a little surprised, 
upon a question of consistency, to hear 
a gentleman speak who a few days ago 
had most unjustifiably brought a charge of 
the same kind against a private individual,* 
founded merely upon an anonymous pub- 
lication, It was singular, too, that he 
should be the man to complain of the use 
of coarse epithets, when he had himself 
branded the same individual, who had no 
means of personal vindication, as guilty of 
the basest and most corrupt inconsistency. 
It was indeed astonishing that he, of all 
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men, should stand up as the champion of 
consistency, and as the censor of recrimi- 
nation. Hon. gentlemen on the other side 
might, perhaps, on some future occasion, 
be able to persuade the House that their 
conduct, in this respect, had been irre- 
proachable; but they would certainly fail 
in showing that there was any thing mon- 
strous or novel in the course of proceed- 
ing now recommended ; for he held in his” 
hand the bill of 1812, in which they con- 
curred, and the preamble of which dis- 
tinctly recognized the principle of pecu- 
niary remuneration, as just, wise, and ho- 
nourable. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that after what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman who 
last spoke, the House would not refuse 
him the opportunity of saying a few words. 
The reason why the right hon. gentleman 
had now revived the subject must have 
been, that he was not present onthe former 
evening; for, had he been in the House, 
he could not have been guilty of the enor- 
mous, the extravagant, misrepresentation 
with which he had now to charge him. 
The right hon. gentleman had too much 
good sense and too much candour to have 
attributed to him the expressions that had 
now been empioyed, when, in truth, what 
he had said in the previous debate, was 
merely levelled at the unwarrantable harsh 
censures applied by a person who found it 
convenient to change his political opinions, 
to those who had not thought fit to follow 
his example. At least, this part of the 
complaint had not been answered either 
by the right hon. gentleman or by the 
individual whose cause he now, for the 
first time, stood forward to advocate. 

Mr. Lamé denied that he or his friends 
could fairly be accused of inconsistency. 
He objected to this measure, because it 
definitively fixed the reward of services: 
whereas, he thought a certain sum ought 
to be placed at the discretion of the Crown, 
to be disposed of in that way in the pro- 
portions that might be deemed proper. 

zoe was given to bring in the several 
bills. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 6. 
IMPRISONMENT FOR CONTEMPT OF 
Court.] Mr. Bennet presented a Peti- 
tion from John Hammond, a prisoner in 
the Fleet, who was committed to that pri- 
son on the 28th of November, 1814, for a 
Contempt of the Court of Chancery, and 
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was still detained there for the costs of that 
contempt. Such was the distressed situa- 
tion of this person, so frightful and ex- 
treme his poverty, that he must remain in 
confinement during the term of his natural 
life, unless the House should interfere to 
rocure his release, as there was no likeli- 
ood whatever of his being able to pay the 
costs. Good God! was it possible, in a 
country which boasted of its justice, its 
freedom, its humanity, that any man 
should be incarcerated for years, merely 
because he was unable to discharge the 
fees of a court of equity! Alas! the case 
had too frequently occurred, and many had 
fallen victims to this barbarous mode of 
administering the laws. Last year, when 
he called the attention of the House to 
this subject, there was a wretched indivi- 
dual in the fleet, who had been confined 
there under an order of the court of chan- 
cery, for no less a time than thirty-one 
years. The name of that man was Tho- 
mas Williams. He had visited him in his 
wretched House of bondage, where he 
found him sinking under all the miseries 
that can afflict humanity ; and on the fol- 
lowing day he died. There were at this 
moment within the walls of the same pri- 
son, besides the petitioner, a woman 
who had been in confinement twenty- 
eight years, and two others who had 
been there seventeen years. The peti- 
tioner, he repeated, was detained for costs, 
and for costs only! he had committed no 
crime, he had not been guilty of any mo- 
ral offence. This was a disgrace to Eng- 
land, a disgrace to the laws, and a disgrace 
to those by whom they were administered. 
The lord chancellor on a former occasion 
had said, ‘* Why did not I know of these 
cases before?” He had known of them 
since, and he (Mr. B.) did not find from 
the keeper of the prison, that the learned 
lord had interfered to restore these wretch- 
ed persons to liberty, to their families, 
and to the world. It was high time, then, 
that something should be immediately 
done, or “the law’s delay” would drive 
them to madness, or consign them to the 
grave. Whether his majesty’s govern- 
ment intended to make any regulations on 
this subject he could not tell; but the lord 
chancellor was bound to consider it ; and 
if that learned lord neglected it any longer 
it would be a great breach of his legal 
duty [Hear, hear!]. 
Sir F. Burdett could not restrain his 
feelings on hearing such melancholy cases 
stated. That a man should be imprison- 
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ed his whole life for a contempt of court, 
no man could hear without shuddering at 
the very thought of it. This was a sub- 
ject of the utmost importance: it required 
that some steps should be instantly adopt- 
ed, and he trusted that such regulations 
would be made as might effectually pre- 
vent its recurrence. 

Sir J. Simeon observed, that every body 
must know the lord chancellor had a very 
unpleasant duty to perform on these occa- 
sions. It was, however, his official dut 
in which he could not suffer his pri- 
vate feelings to interfere. If these per- 
sons were to present a petition to the 
court, stating that they had purged their 
contemptsas well as they could, therecould 
be no doubt that the learned lord would 
do every thing in his power to relieve 
them. 

Mr. Bennet said, it was a mere mockery 
to talk of presenting petitions to the court. 
Some of them had no means of doing this, 
and to others no attention whatever had 
been paid. Theircases were well known, 
and they ought to be restored to liberty 
(Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Lamb thought it a great hardship 
that persons, after purging the contempt, 
should be detained in confinement for 
costs. He saw no reason why the provi- 
sions of the insolvent debtor’s act should 
not be extended to these cases, as well as 
to all those of common law. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. Emsassy To Lis- 
Bon.] Mr. Lambton, in rising to submit 
a motion to the House on the subject of 
the Mission to Lisbon, said, that if ever 
there wasa subject which deserved the 
consideration of the House, it was that 
which he had now to bring before them. 
It was one which had occupied the atten- 
tion, and drawn down the reprobation of 
the public from the very first moment of 
its occurrence; but that feeling had been 
strengthened by the disclosures which had 
lately been made of the communications 
which had taken place on the subject of 
the Portuguese embassy, previously to the 
appointment of the right hon, gentleman. 
He could not here avoid remarking on the 
ineffectual attempt to withhold the com- 
munications with Mr. Sydenham, and thus 
to give a most unfair ex-parte impression, 
by keeping out of sight the information 
most essential to a correct judgment of 
the case. 

What he should now do was, to submit 
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to the House a simple statement of facts, 
and by them dispassionately to draw con- 
clusions from them. He did not con- 
sider this motion as an attack upon an In- 
dividual, for the conduct of that individual 
had little to do with the question, but it 
was a charge against his majesty’s mi- 
nisters of delinquency, by which, in his 


opinion, they had subjected themselves to 
an impeachment (if that was not an obso- | 


lete proceeding )—a charge of a criminal 
misapplication of the public money for 
the most corrupt private purposes. 
motives of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 


Mr. Canning’s Embassy to Lisbon. 


The 


Canning) in this transaction he should | 


not attempt to discover ; those of the mi- 


nistry were sufficiently apparent, and he | 


should be unworthy of the character of an 
independent representative of the people, 
if he hesitated to call for the judgment of 
the House on the conduct to which those 
motives had given rise. It was now for 
the House to show that their professions 
of economy were not empty sounds; and 
they would not, he trusted, forego the ap- 
probation of their constituents—their best 
reward—for the sake of sheltering the 
culpable and interested delinquency of 
ministers, and of propping up a system 
of measures already denounced by the 
people as ruinous and oppressive. 

This was not the first time when this 
transaction had been made the subject of 
discussion, and within and without those 
walls it had been regarded as a measure 
resorted to, purely for the purpose of sup- 
plying the weakness of ministers by calling 
to their assistance the talents of the right 
hon. gentleman—talents too useful in- 
deed to languish in obscurity: it had 
every where been asserted, that there 
were no public grounds for sending an 
ambassador to Lisbon after the conclusion 
of the peninsular war, that it was a dis- 
graceful waste of the public money and 
solely to be attributed to the lowest spe- 
cies of political barter, and intrigue. 
That this was true, be had never doubted ; 
but had he ever entertained any doubts, 
they would now have been completely re- 
moved by the papers which had been laid 
before the House. Those papers proved, 
that the mission to Lisbon was under- 
taken with no prospect of advantage to 
the interests of this country in its political 
or commercial relations—but with a view 
solely to the political, and he might almost 
say, commercial advantages of the mi- 
nisters themselves, and that for these si- 
nister objects, they consented to add to 

(VOL. XXXVI. ) 
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the burthens of the people already groan- 
ing under the weight of an insupportable 
taxation. The statement of the case was 
this: in July, 1814, a negociation was en- 
tered into by the ministers, for the 
purpose of obtaining the co-operation of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Canning), and his friends in both Houses. 
On the 29th of June, that negociation was 
brought to a successful issue, Mr. Canning 
being appointed ambassador to Lisbon, 
Mr. Huskisson surveyor-general of Woods 
and Forests, and Mr. Wellesley Pole mas- 
ter of the Mint. On the 30th of July, the 
member for Liverpool moved for a new 
writ in the room of his friend Mr. Huskis- 
son, on the appointment of that gentleman. 
The motives assigned for the appointment 
of an ambassador to Lisbon had been two 
dispatches from lord Strangford, the mi-+ 
nister at the court of Brazil, to viscount 
Castlereagh respecting the intention of 
the prince regent of Portugal to return 
to Europe. ‘The first of these dispatches 
had been received on the 24th of April, 
1814, the sccond on the 26th of August. 
As these were the only authorities on 
which the measure rested he should 
read them. ‘The first was in these words : 

“I should fail in my duty, did I not 
earnestly recommend to the consideration 
of his royal highness’s government, the 
speedy return to Europe of the Portus 
guese royal family. ‘The prince’s own 
feelings, and those of every member of his 
family, are earnestly in favour of this mea- 
sure. Some degree of apprehension may, 
perhaps, operate upon the mind of the 
prince himself, to prevent him from com- 
ing forward as eagerly as the other indi- 
viduals of the reyal family would wish; 
but this sentiment would be easily re- 
moved; and chis royal highness has ex- 
plicitly stated to me, that as soon as ever 
Great Britain declares that his return to 
Portugal is necessary, he will aecede to 
any intimation to that effect.” 

This, it would be observed, contained 
merely a declaration of the line of policy 
which lord Strangford had thought fit to 
adopt. The next dispatch was received 
on the 26th of August, and was in these 
words : 

The glorious events which have )ziven 
peace and independence to Europe; have 
revived in the mind of the prince of Bra- 
zil those eager desires to revisit his native 
country, which had been for a time sup- 
pressed. His royal highness has lately 
done me the honour to state his anxious 
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hope that Great Britan will facilitate the 
completion of his wishes upon this subject, 
and that he may return to jos under 
the same protection as that under which 
he left it. And his royal highness has, 
during the last week, intimated to me 
four or five times, as well publicly as pri- 
vately, that in case Great Britain should 
send a squadron of ships of war to this 
place, for the ~~ of escorting his 
royal highness to Europe, it would be 
oar and personally gratifying to 

is royal highness that ——- —— should 
be selected for this service.” 

The blank, he believed, had been filled 
up by the name of sir Sidney Smith. 
Now, on one or other of the dispatches 
which he had read, the appointment of 
the Lisbon ambassador must have been 
founded, if it had any foundation but the 
desire to find an appointment for the right 
hon. gentleman. It was ascertained, that 
in the interval between the 24th of April 
and the 26th of August, no communication 
had been made trom the Portuguese am- 
bassador to our government: an address 
had been voted for all the communications 
from the Portuguese ambassador respect- 
ing the return of the prince regent of 
Portugal, and the answer was, that no 
written communication had been made. 
Indeed, he could prove at the bar, that 
not only had the Portuguese minister 
made no communication of the probability 
of the return of the prince of Brazil, but 
he had asserted, that the government had 
quite misunderstood the intention of his 
master. The appointment could not have 
been in consequence of the dispatch re- 
ceived in April, for it was on the 6th of 
June that Mr. Sydenham was appointed, 
and on the 18th of July, when the noble 
lord opposite had writtento Mr. Syden- 
ham, telling him that he could not antici- 
pate any public grounds why he (Mr. S.) 
should not confine himself within his 
ordinary allowances, he of course could 
have had no contemplation of any such 
appointment. It was still more impossi- 
ble that the appointment could have been 
occasioned by the dispatch received on 
the 26th of August, for that was a month 
after the appointment of the right hon. 
gentteman had been announced to the 

ubli: in the newspapers. He agent 
it would not be contended that the ap- 
pointment did not take place until it was 
formally announced in the Gazette—the 
evidentia rei, the previous notoriety of the 
transaction, was a sufficient contradiction 
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of any such idea, and he did not think any 
of the ministers would stand forward in 
their places and assert, that the appoint- 
ment did not take place in July. But if 
the right hon. gentleman had really been 
for the of welcoming 
the prince regent on his return, by what 
pretence could the appointment be justi- 
fied in August, when the fleet intended to 
convey the prince of Brazil to Europe did 
not sail till the 29th of October? It was 
morally impossible, therefore, that his 
royal highness could have reached 
Europe till the month of May following. 
He should now call the attention of the 
House to the expenses of the mission :— 
On the 18th of July, 1814, lord Castle- 
reagh had written a letter to Mr. Syden- 
ham, then the minister at Lisbon, in which 
he stated, that it was the Prince Regent’s 
pleasure, that the expenses of the mission 
should be reduced to the lowest scale, and 
stating, that he could not contemplate any 
reasons for continuing the scale of expen- 
diture which had been adopted during the 
peninsular war. He had been rather sur- 
prised to find this economical disposition 
in any production of the noble lord’s, but 
his surprise was of short duration, for only 
ten days after Mr. Sydenham had been 
reduced to a salary of 5,200/. a year, the 
right hon. gentleman was appointed am- 
bassador extraordinary with a salary of 
nearly treble that amount. On the 31st 
of October, in the absence of the noble 
lord (Castlereagh) at the congress, 
lord Bathurst wrote to Mr. Canning, then 
in England, to inform him that he was to 
be allowed 14,200/. a-year on the same 
grounds on which Mr. Sydenham had 
been limited to 5,200/. Why such a 
change had taken place in the allowance 
to the minister, while no change had 
taken place in the circumstances of the 
embassy, and when no chance existed of 
the immediate return of the prince of 
Brazil to Europe, yet remained to be exe 
plained. The expense of sir Charles 
Stuart had been referred to, but that 
could form no precedent for the expen- 
diture of the right hon. gentleman. The 
whole of sir Charles Stuart’s expenses 
were occasioned by the peninsular war. 
He actually held the reins of the Portu- 
— government. He was amember he 


elieved the sole efficient member of the 
regency, and was forced to incur the 
whole of his large expenditure, to dis- 
charge the high official duties of his situa- 
tion.— But the case was very different whea 
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the war had ceased, and when the ambas- 
sador was no longer a member of the Por- 
tuguese government. On the 30th of 
May 1815, the right hon. gentleman had 
found out a reason for this increased scale 
of allowance. In a letter to the noble 
lord (Castlereagh) of that date, he stated, 
that “the rank of ambassador, which 
could make no practical difference in ex- 
penses, of which the salary (whether as 
ambassador or as envoy) supplied only a 
part, was politically important, as coun- 
terbalancing the positive loss of rank and 
influence, which would otherwise have 
been occasioned by the British minister's 
being no longer a member of the re- 
ye a The right hon. gentleman had 

y that time forgotten the letter of lord 
Castlereagh, in which Mr. Sydenham was 
directed to reduce his expenses to the 
lowest scale. He seemed to have taken 
a former suggestion of his noble friend— 
to have “two strings to his bow’— for 
when he was forced to acknowledge that 
the object of his mission had ceased, as 
there was no probability of the prince of 
Brazil’s return to Europe, he contrived 
to discover, that it was essential to the po- 
litical welfare of England, that his salary 
should be continued; he discovered, in 
short, that as sir Charles Stuart had a 
large allowance, because he was a member 
of the regency, so he (the right hon. gen- 
tleman) ought to have a large allowance, 
because he was not a membei of the re- 
gency [Hear, hear! andalaugh!]. The 
rest of this letter of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s was unimportant, except as it dis- 

layed talents for finance, which, although 
in this instance elicited for his own ad- 
vantage, it was to be hoped he would 
henceforward contribute to the public 
service, and in support of his friend the 
chancellor of the exchequer in this season 
of financial difficulty. 

From all these documents it was evident, 
that the plain and almost avowed purpose 
of the mission was, to procure a place for 
the right hon. gentleman. He was there- 
fore sent, with a salary of 14,000/. a-year 
to a capital where there was no court, and 
to which, even while it had a court, no 
ambassador had been sent for almost a 
century. He superseded a deserving 
servant of the public acting there, as envoy 
with a salary of 5,000/. a-year.—He said, 
superseded designedly, for Mr. Syden- 
ham’s intention of resigning was not 
known to ministers when they made Mr. 
Canning’s appointment, and when he had 
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amassed a sufficient sum, or when a place 
was provided for him, or when the job be- 
came too glaring and called forth the pub- 
lic censure, he left the important business 
of the Lisbon mission under the sole 
guidance of a chargé d’ affaires; and dur- 
ing the whole of this mission, the only 
duty performed by him was a speech to 
the factory [Hear! and a laugh]. The 
defenders of this mission had talked of 
the efforts which the right hon. gentleman 
had made to complete the abolition of 
the slave trade; and one of his friends, on 
a former occasion, had said, ‘ that if there 
was the least chance that the abolition of 
the slave trade would be accelerated by 
this measure, the opposers of the appoint- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman should 
pause before they called on the country 
to pronounce it a gross and scandalous 
job.” He could prove, however, that 
since the appointment of the right hon. 
gentleman, the trade of Portugal in human 
flesh had increased instead ot decreasing ; 
and that not one single favourable decla- 
ration was procured from the Portuguese 
government by the efforts of the ambas- 
sador. 

Under all these considerations, he called 
on the House to come to a decision on 
the merits ofthe case. He had now to put 
to the test the sincerity of the professions 
of the House, of economy and vigilance 
over the extravagant conduct of ministers. 
He showed them a case in which the pub- 
lic money had been most culpably and dis- 
gracefully squandered ;—no sort of neces- 
sity had been shown in the papers which 
the government had submitted as their 
justification ; on the contrary, every docu- 
ment tended to prove most clearly that in 
no one instance had they more abused the 
confidence reposed in them by parliament 
than in the present. If, in these times of 
distress and discontent, it was important 
for the House to acquire a reputation 
for strict public virtue, and incorruptibi- 
lity, they would mark their sense of this 
proceeding, and show the people that they 
still retained within themselves the means 
of satisfying their just claims, and of pro- 
tecting them against the culpable and 
profligate extravagance of ministers. He 
should move the following Resolutions : 

1. * That it appears to this House, that 
on the 18th of July 1814, lord viscount 
Castlereagh addressed an official dispatch 
to Thomas Sydenham, esq., then his ma- 
jesty’s minister at Lisbon, acquainting 


him that it was the command of his royal 
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highness the Prince Regent, that during 
his residence at the court of Portugal, he 
should confine his personal expenses within 
his ordinary allowances as envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister-plenipotentiary, viz. 
5,200. per annum : that he had directed 
Mr. Casamajor to lose no time in remov- 
ing the mission from the house of the 
marquis de Pombal, and that he could not 
anticipate any public grounds for continu- 
ing the expenditure of his majesty’s ser- 
vants at Lisbon on the scale on which it 
had been conducted during the war in the 
peninsula, 
2, “ That it appears that under the 
— of congratulating the prince of 
razil, on his return to his native domi- 
nions, the right hon, George Canning was 
appointed ambassador extraordinary to 
the court of Lisbon, with the increased 
emoluments and allowances belonging to 
that character, viz. 8,200/. as salary, 
6,000! as extraordinaries, 1,500. as out- 
fit, and 3,180/. as plate money, amount- 
ing in the whole to the sum of eighteen 
thousand eight hundred and eighty pounds. 
3. “ That such an appointment, on 
such a scale of expense, appears to this 
House inconsistent with the recorded de- 
claration in lord Castlereagl’s dispatch to 
Mr. Sydenham, of the 18th of July 1814; 
was uncalled for by any change in the 
circumstances of the mission subsequent 
to Mr. Sydenham’s appointment ; and has 
been attended with an unnecessary and 
unjustifiable waste of the public money.” 
The first Resolution having been put, 
Lord Castlereagh said, that as the hon. 
— had stated the question to the 
oure, he had founded on an historical 
narrative a charge against ministers of ex- 
travagant expenditure, not called for by 
the expediency of the public service, but 
highly detrimental to the positive interests 
of the country. He was happy to meet 
the charge on these broad and distinct 
grounds ; and if he was not satisfied that 
the expense in question was perfectly jus- 
tified by the circumstances that occasioned 
it, he would not attempt a vindication of 
the transaction. Considering the situation 
he held in the government of the country, 
he hoped he should not incur any charge 
of presumption if he felt willing to take 
the whole responsibility of the transaction 
on himself. At setting out, then, he 
should disclaim any disingenuousness that 
might have been imputed to him in the 
withholding from the House papers and 
facts more peculiarly within his own 
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knowledge: the case, indeed, was very 
much otherwise; and so far from having 
withheld any paper relating to Mr. Syden- 
ham, he had felt much relieved by their 
production. The fact was, that the hon. 
gentleman had first called for information 
connected with the embassy to Lisbon, 
and had never demanded any retrospective 
documents ; afterwards he called for in- 
formation on the dispatch forwarded to 
Mr. Sydenham, which was immediately 
afforded; and then the question was, 
whether there was any ground for expect- 
ing the return to Europe of the prince of 
the Brazils: but the view taken by the 
hon. gentleman so far from leading to any 
just conclusion, had embarrassed rather 
than facilitated the discussion. 

Before he came to the principal ques- 
tion, it was necessary to separate from it 
an imputation, that a measure had been 
engaged in, calculated to produce unne- 
cessary expense to the country. The 
hon. member had supported this imputa- 
tion by drawing a comparison between 
the expenses of the embassy, and those 
incurred by Mr. Sydenham—a compari- 
son that was in no wise fair. In the first 
place, the sum mentioned as the ambas- 
sador’s allowance, included extraordina- 
ries: and so far from the salary amount- 
ing to 14,000/. a year, it did not exceed 
8,200. if these extraordinaries were de- 
ducted; and 8,200/. was no more than 
was usually granted in all foreign missions. 
If the hon. gentleman wished to know 
what was the utmost expense of the mis- 
sion, he would find that the ambassador's 
allowance, with the extraordinaries, in- 
creased as they were by all the circum- 
stances which at that time tended to raise 
them, did not exceed in amount what 
the committee in 1815, on the civil list, 
had recommended, and the House had 
adopted, as expedient at Lisbon, not for 
an embassy, but for a mission of the se- 
cond order. The statement, therefore, 
made by the hon. gentleman was not fair; 
but before he went into the question, 
whether a change had been necessary in 
the establishment at Lisbon, he thought 
it necessary to correct the statement, that 
the last mission had been arranged ona 
scale of unusual expense. With respect 
to the charge itself, it was quite clear 
that, in his letter of the 18th of July 
1814, he had laid Mr. Sydenham under 
injunctions to confine his expenses as 
much as possible ; but he did not say that 
cases might not occur in which it would 
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be necessary to alter the scale of expen- 
diture; on the contrary, he could fully 
justify an approach in the scale of expen- 
diture to that incurred by sir Charles 
Stuart. But what was the case when he 


wrote to Mr. Sydenham? He had written 


without any knowledge of the pecaliar 
local circumstances of Lisbon, without 
knowing that Mr. Sydenham had been 
writing to him on the judgment of the 
duke of Wellington, that he must be 
ruined by his situation at Lisbon unless 
the government allowances were in- 
creased. He put it, then, to the House, 
whether there were not circumstances 
connected with the local situation of Lis- 
bon—the price of provisions, the neces- 
sity of keeping up appearances—which 
might render it expedient to raise the al- 
lowances beyond what he had calculated 
on. He had written, too, to Mr.Sydenham 
at a time when there was no court at Lis- 
bon, and no immediate expectation of the 
return of a court. He would ask, therefore, 
whether with a view to welcoming home 
the sovereign of the country, it was not 
the duty of his majesty’s ministers to con- 
sider how far the expenses should be in- 
creased when a mission was sent for the 
express a of that welcome? The 
scale of expenses, therefore, recom- 
mended to Mr. Sydenham, was not a fair 
ground of comparison. Mr. Sydenham 
had been sent on a mission to the re- 
gency, and not to the prince of the coun- 
try; he had been sent on a mission of the 
second order, and not on an embassy ; 
and the whole expense of the last embassy 
did not exceed the amount allowed by the 
House ; and therefore, if he had not yet 
justified the embassy on political grounds, 
he trusted he had rescued it from the 
charge of wanton expenditure. 

Having thus relieved the question of 
the imputation of disingenuousness, and 
of the charge of expense that had been 
brought against his majesty’s ministers, 
he should call the attention of the House 
‘to an explanation of the grounds that had 
induced them to advise the special mission 
to Lisbon, for the purpose of welcoming 
the prince of Brazils on his return to 
Europe. The wish of this government, 
that the prince of the Brazils should re- 
turn to Europe, had not been expressed 
for the first time, at the period to which 
the papers on the table related. It had 
been repeatedly urged, that the presence 
of the sovereign was essential to the in- 
terests of his country, and that his ab- 
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sence was embarrassing to all the concerns 
of the state, and the exertions made b 
us for Portugal herself. Indeed, the duke 
of Wellington had encountered serious 
difficulties from this circumstance during 
the last years of the war, on questions 
that could not be decided without refer- 
ence to the prince of Portugal. This was 
at a period when the war was carried on 
with vigour; but when it ceased, embar- 
rassments were felt all over Europe from 
the absence of this prince. In 1814, se- 
rious difficulties had arisen at the peace 
of Paris; nor did they terminate there, 
but were again experienced at the con- 
gress of Vienna; and the questions touch- 
ing Portugal could not be satisfactorily 
settled. ‘The same difficulties recurred in 
the campaign of the second war ; and the 
endeavour to bring the Portuguese troops 
to the aid of the allies failed, because the 
regency could not authorize such a mea- 
sure without sufficient instructions. The 
House would therefore, see the necessity 
there was of pressing the return of the 
prince to Europe; and there had been 
every reason to suppose that the prince 
had designed to revisit Portugal as soon as 
there was any certainty of his not being 
again disturbed. It was true, that in the 
letter of the 18th of July, he (lord C.) had 
stated, that no change was anticipated, 
but he did not contemplate any certaint 
that circumstances might not occur whic 
would justify a different scale of expendi- 
ture; andif the hon. gentleman argued, 
that government did not contemplate the 
possibility of the prince’s return, he was 
entirely wrong: for they had long been 
in earnest hope and confidence that such 
an event would occur. That hope had 
been much increased after the peace of 
Paris in 1814, because one of the causes 
that had prevented a return to Europe 
was the unsettled state of the continent, 
subject to every kind of casualty. But in 
July, after the peace had been established, 
the government thought the probability 
of the prince’s return much increased. 

As to the mission having been deter- 
mined on in the middle of July, before 
any communication had been received of 
the prince’s intentions; if the hon. gentle- 
man looked, he would find, there was a 
communication in a letter received from 
the prince of Portugal, dated the 2nd of 
April, expressly mentioning the prospect 
of the prince’s return; and that the cause 
of his delay was only the unsettled state 
of Europe. That letter gave additional 
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confidence to the hope, that when his 
royal highness learned the event of the 
peace in 1814, he would immediately re- 
turn. In answer to the express question 
put by the hon. gentleman, he could truly 
state, that the embassy to Lisbon had not 
been determined on by him till the 8th 
or 10th of August, at which time the 
prince’s return was thought probable; 
and it was considered what sort of a mis- 
sion should be sent out to welcome him 
back. But the matter was not fixed till 
the 26th of August, when the letter was 
received from lord Strangford which left 
no doubt on the minds of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. Did the hon. gentleman think 
that his majesty’s ministers would dispatch 
@ squadron across the Atlantic for an ex- 
cuse to set up an individual in an em- 
bassy, and expose themselves to obloquy ? 
He was certain that the hon. gentleman 
could nat be sincere. There was some- 
thing so ludicrous in such a supposition, 
that he should think he wasted the time of 
the House if he attempted to argue any 
further on the question. His majesty’s 
ministers had been persuaded that it was 
the prince of Brazil’s intention to return 
to Europe. They might, perhaps, be 
charged with believing what they wished ; 
but so firmly did they credit it, that they 
had been anxious that his return should 
be attended with the highest marks of re- 
a in their power. He should have 
thought it a most unpardonable neglect 
on the part of the government if such a 
measure had not been adopted, especially 
when the terms on which the two coun- 
tries stood towards each other were consi- 
dered. Portugal had always been our 
firm ally, and its interests had always 
been our care. But the measure was not 
confined to ourselves. What had been 
the conduct of France? Though it had 
@ mission on the spot, yet it had sent one 
of its first noblemen, the duke of Luxem- 
hourg, to congratulate the prince of Bra- 
zil on his return. Neither had France 
alone soacted. The embassy sent by the 
emperor of Russia to the Brazils had been 
originally appointed for the same pur- 
pose, and with the same character as our 
own. In the situation in which we stood 
with respect to Portugal, not to act as we 
had done, would have been most improper, 
especially as the sovereign of that country 
had sent an ambassador to our court, to 
express his gratitude for all that England 
had done in his favour. It was the duty 
of government to hail the return of the 
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royal family of Portugal to their European 
dominions, with those demonstrations of 
respect which such an occasion required, 
It was for this purpose that the appoint- 
ment in question had been made. As to 
the propriety of such an appointment he 
had not heard any thing to show, that it 
was not necessary that it should have been 
on such a scale. His right hon. friend 
would never have been asked to undertake 
the duties incident to such an appoint- 
ment, were it not that, for other motives, 
he had resolved to visit Portugal, even 
long before the appointment was deemed 
necessary by the British cabinet. Al- 
though, for some time previous to the ap- 
pointment, government had reason to 
think that the prince regent of Portugal 
intended to return to Lisbon, yet it would 
have been rather unjustifiable to have made 
any arrangement for his reception by ap- 
pointing an ambassador until the most po- 
sitive assurance was given that the Prince 
Regent was actually coming. When such 
assurance was received, and not till then, 
it was that his right hon. friend was ap- 
inted. 

As to the motives which accelerated or 
retarded the departure of his right hon. 
friend from England, they were quite of a 
different nature ; but the facts relating to 
it were these. In August, when news was 
received that the prince regent was just 
on the eve of setting out from the Brazils, 
lord Bathurst, on the very day that this 
news arrived, sent instructions to have a 
squadron prepared. lis right hon. friend 
happened at that time to be in the West 
of England, and his appointment was 
scarcely then thought of. In his (lord 
C.’s) letter of the 25th of July, he stated 
that the squadron was then in readiness, 
but would not be dispatched till some 
more certain intelligence was received. 
The instructions of lord Bathurst to the 
admiralty were given on the 26th of 
August, when, as he had already stated, 
positive information was at last received 
that the prince regent was returning ; 
and immediately on these instructions 
being received at the admiralty, ad- 
miral Beresford would have sailed, but 
that he was delayed for a long time 
by adverse winds. It was attempted to 
found acharge against his right hon. friend 
on the delay which took place between 
the time of his appointment and of his 
sailing for Lisbon. But did the House 
really suppose it possible that his right 
hon. friend or any other person could have 
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made the necessary preparations for such 
a mission without some delay? Did any 
man suppose it possible that he could have 
set out instantly and made his prepara- 
tions in Lisbon instead of inLondon? It 
was impossible for any one who took a just 
view of the circumstances of the case, to 
say that the delay was not necessary and 
unavoidable. 

And yet these were the grounds on 
which this calumnious charge was prefer- 
red. For his own part, he must enter his 
plea against the unfair and inflamed view 
which the hon. gentleman endeavoured to 
make the House take of the question, as 
related to the expenses of the mission. 
The facts on this part of the subject were 
grossly misrepresented, for the mission 
of Mr. Sydenham was in truth more ex- 

ensive than that of his right hon. friend. 
The proof of this was to be found in the ac- 
counts, and to them he must refer the 
House for the refutation of all that was 
urged on this part of the question. If 
there was any fault to be found with the 
mission, it was not his right hon. friend, 
but himself and his colleagues in office, to 
whom the House must impute the blame. 
The British cabinet made this appointment, 
because, in their conscience, they believed 
that the prince regent of Portugal would 
come. If the hon. gentleman could, from 
the documents before the House, con- 
vince himself that by the mission an 
unnecessary expense to the country was 
wantonly incurred—that the design was to 
create a mission for so base a purpose as 
that of giving any political facility to any 
favoured individual—if such a conviction 
could be wrought in the mind of the hon. 
gentleman, it would only evince a strange 
perversion of mind, But, certainly, no- 
thing which the hon. gentleman had stated 
could excite any such persuasion in the 
House. In the whole transaction and in 
all its stages, the House would trace the 
motives of the British cabinet, and they 
would find them the very reverse of those 
which the hon. gentleman so unfair] 
ascribed to them ;—they would feel that, if 
under the circumstances of the case, when 
the return of the Portuguese royal family 
was announced as certain, and when the 
political situation of Europe so much re- 

uired that our relations with the court of 

ortugal should be strengthened, and 
every means afforded by the presence of 
a British minister to put the energies of 
Portugal in motion—that under such cir- 
cumstances, if the British cabinet would 
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have neglected its duty ; if it had not sent 
an ambassador to Lisbon of such weight 
and authority, and, in short, a mission of 
such a scale as that which had been sent 
they would have neglected their duty. 
Such being the view which he was sure 
the House would take of it, he must meet 
the motion of the hon. gentleman by mov- 
ing the previous question. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, that if it 
was the object of the noble lord, as it 
seemed to be, to involve the question be- 
fore the House in obscurity, so as to with 
draw attention from the real merits of the 
case, no failure had, he believed, been 
more complete than that which had been 
witnessed upon the present occasion. To 
the clear, distinct and able statement of 
the hon. mover, the noble lord had, in- 
deed, made a most inefficient reply ; for as 
to the noble lord’s explanation of the mis- 
take so casually committed with respect 
to the production of a certain letter, that 
mistake was in fact of no consequence to 
the merits of the question, whether the 
prince regent of the Brazils really in- 
tended to return to Portugal at the time 
the appointment under consideration took 
place. Upon this subject it appeared that 
a very intelligible hint was communicated 
to ministers, with regard to the Regent’s 
intention, which they intirely slighted ; for 
notwithstanding that hint, the right hon. 
gentleman was appointed ambassador to 
Lisbon for the professed purpose of re- 
ceiving the Regent, at a considerable ex- 
pense to this country. The noble lord 
had talked a good deal about the state of 
Europe, in order to show the necessity of 
this appointment ; but upon this point he 
could not distinctly understand what the 
noble lord meant; for he had stated no 
reasons, grounded upon what he called 
the state of Europe, to justify such an 
expensive appointment. Indeed, the no- 
ble lord had offered no reasons upon the 
subject, and therefore he was a very in- 
competent advocate. But although a 
bad advocate, the noble lord, it must 
be confessed, had presented some strik- 
ing characteristics of a good christian, 
for he had spoken well of those who had 
spoken ill of him—and had treated those 
kindly who had despitefully used him; he 
had, indeed, returned good for evil [a 
laugh, and Hear, hear!]. Such an in- 
stance of christian disposition had, in- 
deed, been rarely, if ever, witnessed in the 
history of political men. The noble lord 
had, however, evinced nothing of the hu- 
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maility, although he had shown so much of 
the spirit of a christian; for the trium- 
phant tone in which the noble lord had 
spoken, in alluding to the appointment of 
his right hon. friend, as the noble lord 
called him, was very intelligible. The 
noble lord had, indeed, some grounds for 
triumph. ‘The right hon. gentleman was 
known to have declared to his constituents 
at Liverpool that he could not, con- 
sistently with his honour, accept place in 
conjunction with the noble lord, and what 
a gentleman could not do, consistently 
with his honour, it was apprehended he 
could not do at all. But it seemed that 
a desire to do good for the country 
overcame this obstacle of honour, and the 
right hon. gentleman was induced to ac- 
cept office under the noble lord. Thus 
the right hon. gentleman presented an 
example of condescension and forgiveness 
which was rewarded by the forbearance 
and panegyric of the noble lord, especially 
in the present discussion. There were 


two views to be taken of a question of this 
nature. It was very often stated, that 
public men had no real view to the public 
service in the course which they pursued, 
and that they were generally influenced 
by mercenary motives. The right hon. 


gentleman, whose conduct was under 
consideration, had frequently and loudly 
complained of this imputation, alleging 
that it was quite unjust thus to stigmatize 
the views of public men, while he was al- 
ways forward to stigmatize by every means 
in his power the character of all those who 
differed from him in political opinion, and 
especially the advocates for reform. The 
right hon. gentleman was indeed uniformly 
heard, like the Pharisee in the temple, 
to express his. pleasure that he truly, in 
his conduct, was not like other men [a 
laugh, and Hear, hear!]. But against the 
reformers the right hon. gentleman’s in- 
vective was peculiarly levelled ;—for they, 
according to the right hon. gentleman, 
were deserving of every possible censure. 
Yet the right hon. gentleman no doubt 
thought that he himself, even in this case, 
was not deserving of any censure whatever. 
The right hon. gentleman indced seemed 
to take credit for blameless conduct both 
within and without that House. Nay, he 
appeared to think his conduct on all occa- 
sions quite Jaudable. But how stood that 
conduct in the instance under discussion? 
The noble lord was so fortunate as to have 
a place to dispose of, which he calculated 
would serve to reconcile the right hon. 
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gentleman to the support of his adminis- 
tration, and the right hon. gentleman was 
so fortunate as to find that place suitable 
to his views, and therefore he promptly 
accepted of it. For the right hon. gen- 
tleman felt it very convenient to accept a 
place with a large salary, where he had 
nothing to do, by becoming ambassador 
to a country where there was no court, 
for so it turned out, and yet for this ap- 
pointment the right hon. gentleman receiv- 
ed no less than 19,000/. a year. If the 
appointment of an ambassador to Lisbon 
were really necessary, surely it would 
have been time prt to make that ap- 
pointment when the prince regent, at 
whose court that ambassador was to act, 
had actually returned. But the right hon. 
gentleman was invested with his appoint- 
ment, and in the receipt of his salary, be- 
fore the fleet had sailed from England to 
bring the prince regent home, as well as 
before the intention of the regent to re- 
turn was positively ascertained. What 
could be advanced or imagined in defence 
of this part of the case? The noble lord 
had no doubt stated that he expected the 
return of the regent at the time this ap- 
pointment was settled, and this statement 
the noble lord made upon his conscience. 
What the noble lord thought or believed 
in his conscience, it was impossible for 
any other man to say; but this he (sir 
F. B.) felt himself warranted in asserting, 
that nothing appeared to justify the be- 
lief which the noble lord had expressed. 
On the contrary, he could not help con- 
sidering the appointment, which the 
noble lord professed to ground upon his 
consciencious belief, as the grossest job 
he had ever witnessed, and he had no 
doubt that it so appeared to the country 
at large [Hear, hear!]. What, then, was 
to be thought of those who could, for the 
purpose of such a scandalous job, be in- 
duced to augment the burthens of this 
impoverished country, merely with a view 
to conciliate the support of the right hon. 
gentleman, for such was the universal and 
just impression upon the public mind. 
Such a transaction could — be regarded 
as a plain, open, palpable job. Sir Robert 
} Walpole had observed, that every man 
had his price, he meant in parliament; 
but the noble lord, who although not so 
old as sir Robert Walpole, had had more 
experience, and had become more accu 
rately informed, precisely ascertained the 
amount of the price, for here he had pre- 
sented it in figures [a laugh, and Hear, 
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hear, hear!]—On the whole, he could 
not hesitate to characterize this transac- 
tion, to borrow a word often used by the 
noble lord, as completely “ disgusting ;” 
for what could be more disgusting than to 
aggravate the burthens of a nation so im- 
poverished at present, as well as at the 
time the extraordinary appointment under 
discussion took place? Therefore, when- 
ever he should hereafter hear the right 
hon. gentleman indulge in his favourite 
system of traducing the reformers, his 
only defence against such a — would 
be to allude to the mission to Lisbon. His 
simple reply indeed would be “ pecula- 
tion—peculation—peculation.” And it 
was no wonder that those who sanctioned 
such peculation should abuse the reform- 
ers. It was no wonder that the right hon. 
gentleman, in particular, who profited so 
much by such Peculation, should, in prais- 
ing the constitution, while he only meant 
to protect its abuses, endeavour to depre- 
cate those reformers who sought to put 
an end to the system by which he was sus- 
tained and enriched. It was no wonder 


indeed that the righthon. gentleman should 
reprobate the advocates for economy, and 
indulge in “* merry descants’ on a nation’s 


woes,” while even those woes were to him 
a source of wealth. But the public would 
know how to appreciate the right hon. 
gentleman’s motives, as well as those of 
the noble lord who had evinced so much 
of the spirit of forgiveness upon this occa- 
sion. The right hon. gentleman and the 
noble lord had, as well as others, often 
dwelt much upon the value of public cha- 
racter. The right hon. gentleman had 
indeed pronounced that character to be 
an important part of the public property, 
and quite essential to the interests of the 
country. But the country would consider 
the estimation which the right hon. gen- 
tleman sat upon that character from his 
own conduct in the transaction before the 
House. Ifthe value attached to public 
character was to be judged of from such 
conduct, and this character was to be 
deemed a part of the public property, he 
was very much afraid that that property 
was in a state of great jeopardy, if it was 
not irretrievably gone. For the imputa- 
tion which must attach to public charac- 
ter from this most disgusting job—which 
was only a sample of the system, how- 
ever varnished, that was continually going 
on—could not fail to be degrading. But 
the enormous expense of such a job would 
be useful; for it must open the eyes of the 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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country, and excite every public-spirited 
considerate man to struggle for the extinc- 
tion of such an abominable system, by 
co-operating to reform the constitution 
of that House, to which this, as well as 
every other evil that afflicted the country, 
was mainly attributable. 

Admiral Beresford felt himself called 
upon to state to the House a few facts 
connected with the present question, which 
were within his own personal observation 
while stationed off the Brazils. In -the 
month of September, the prince regent 
of Portugal desired him to wait at the Bra- 
zils as his royal highness intended to re- 
turn in his ship to Lisbon, and only waited 
the arrival of dispatches from thence, to 
fix the time of his departure. Soon after- 
wards there was an arrival from Lisbon, 
upon which he waited on the prince to 
know his intentions. His royal highness 
said, that he waited the arrival of further 
dispatches, and desired him still to wait 
at the Rio. Soon after this time he 
( Admiral _ was in very bad health, so 
that he could not personally attend on the 
prince; however, after some further time 
he sent to know the pleasure of the prince 
when he was again desired to wait, as his 
royal highness daily expected dispatches, 
which would induce him to go to Lisbon 
in his ship. The prince was then so fully 
determined to go, that he asked to be in- 
formed in what time the passage to Lisbon 
might be made. It was not till the 6th 
of April that the prince sent him a final 
answer that he had determined not to go. 
But for these circumstances, and the con- 
stant expression of the prince, until the 
month of April, of his intention to return 
to Lisbon, he could assure the House that 
no consideration would have induced him 
to wait at the Rio, for even five days after 
his arrival there. 

After the speech of sir John Beresford, 
there was a considerable pause in the 
House. At length, no other member offer- 
ing himself, and the question being about 
to be put from the Chair, 

Mr. Canning rose, and spoke nearly as 
follows:— 

Sir; Upon a question which, however 
disguised in form, I cannot but feel, in 
common with every member who hears 
me,—in common with the hon. mover of 
the resolutions, and in common with the 
hon. baronet, who has fairly stated the real 
object in view,—to be an attack directed 
against me individually, I trust I shall not 
be we as having shown any blame- 
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able reluctance in pausing before I offered 
myself to the attention of the House. Sir, 
I could not bring myself to believe, that, 
in the two speeches of the lon. mover and 
the hon. baronet, I had heard the whole of 
what is to be alleged against me; and yet 
I must suppose that, if others intended to 
add their weight to the accusation, I must 
suppose that, in a case in which every thing 
that is dear to man, in character, in repu- 
tation, and in honour, is at stake, they 
would have had the fairness to give to the 
accused an advantage which is not with- 
holden from the meanest criminal, that of 
hearing the whole indictment to which he 
is to plead. 

If, after a year of menace, and after 
three months of preparation, from amidst 
all the array which I see opposed to me, 
these are my only accusers; if the speeches 
which I have heard, contain the whole of 
the charges which are to be urged against 
me,—charges, which those who bring 
them forward state to be directed to no 
other object than the public weal, but 
which I know, and which they know, to 
be intended to disqualify me for ever from 
serving the public with credit to myself or 
with advantage to the state;—if this be 
all, it falls indeed far short of the expecta- 
tions excited by such mighty menace and 
by such deliberate preparation! But, Sir, if 
this is not all, if there are gentlemen, who 
hold themselves in readiness to aggravate 
the matter preferred against me,—whose 
speeches, prepared for the occasion and 
now throbbing in their breast, are reserved 
till I shall be disabled from answering 
them,—from such I appeal to the candour 
of the House and of the world; declaring, 
and desiring it to be understood, both 
within and without the walls of this 
House, that if I do not refute what they 
may hereafter advance against me, it will 
be only because I am precluded by the 
forms of the House from speaking a second 
time [cries of No, no! from the Opposi- 
tion]. O, sir, 1 am not to be told that 
the motion consists of a string of resolu- 
tions—that each resolution is a separate 
question—and that upon each separate 
question I may speak ;—but neither are 
my accusers to be told that this is techni- 
cal nonsense;—that the effective debate 
must take place upon the first resolution, 
and that the question upon that resolution 
once put to the vote, I should be heard 
upon those which follow, to very little 
purpose indeed. 

I agree with the hon. baronet, that I 
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have often deplored and deprecated, and, 
in spite of the hon. baronet’s warning, I 
shall continue / not for myself but for the 
public good ) to deprecate and to deplore 
the practice of calumniating public men 
on either side of this House, by imputing 
to them motives of action, the insinuation 
of which would not be tolerated in the in- 
tercourse of private life. If, indeed, L 
shall be found to have forfeited all claim 
to the confidence of the House, the hon. 
baronet needs not fear that I shall again 
offend him by such unpleasant animadver- 
sions. But if, on the other hand, I shall 
be fortunate enough to make plain to 
others—that which I myself confidently 
feel—my perfect clearness from any of 
the imputations attempted to be thrown 
upon me, the hon. baronet may depend 
upon hearing from me hereafter the same 
language which | have used heretofore, on 
this—and on other subjects still more dis- 
agreeable to the hon. baronet and his 
followers. 

Sir, the charge which the hon. gentle- 
man’s resolutions involve, is this,—that 
the government, being perfectly aware 
that the prince regent of Portugal had 
no intention of returning to Europe, pre- 
tended a belief in such intention, for the 
express purpose of corruptly offering that 
mission which I corruptly accepted. It is 
true, that a distinction is most disingenu- 
ously affected to be drawn between the 
government and me; of which it is hardly 
necessary to say, that I disdain to take 
advantage. It is pretended, that a charge 
is brought forward only against the go- 
vernment for making the ofler, but that I 
might have accepted that offer—if not 
altogether without blame, at least without 
absolute criminality. Sir, I disclaim this 
insidious distinction. I will allow no such 
exception in my favour. As my noble 
friend has claimed that my case shall be 
considered as that of the government, so 
do I declare on my part that the case of 
the government is mine. 

The first head of charge, therefore, 
against the government and myself’ is, 
that there was no belief on the part of the 
government, or on mine, that the prince 
regent of Portugal intended to return to 
Europe: the second is, that the mission 
sent to receive and congratulate the prince 
regent on his return was on a scale of un- 
necessary, unexampled, profligate prodi- 
gality. To both these issues, distinctly, I 
mean to plead. All that I require of those 
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these two issues separate in their minds; 
that they will not confound them, as has 
been industriously done in the speeches of 
the hon. gentleman, and the hon. baronet. 
Ifa fraud were purposed—if the government 
did not believe in the return of the royal 
family of Portugal—there is crime enough 
for an impeachment, if you will, with- 
out entering into the question of expense. 
In that case the expense of one farthing 
was too much. But if on the contrary, 
the government was sincere in its belief of 
the occasion for the appointment when 
they made it, and J, when I accepted it, 
then the question of expense is indeed a 
fair subject of parliamentary jealousy (1 
am far from denying that it is so); but 
the amount of that expense must be esti- 
mated, with reference to its object,—and 
not upon the unfair and fallacious assump- 
tion that there was no occasion for any 
expense at all. 

As to the first point, if I were pleading 
for myself alone, all that it would be 
necessary for me to do, would be to refer 
to one only of the | ate before the 
House ;—the extract of lord Strangford’s 
dispatch to lord Castlereagh, dated Rio 
de Janeiro, June 2ist, 1814. It is in 
these words:— 

“ The glorious events which have given 
peace and independence to Europe, have 
revived in the mind of the prince of Brazil 
those eager desires to revisit his native 
country, which had been for a time sup- 
pressed. His royal highness has done me 
the honour to state his anxious hope that 
Great Britain will facilitate the completion 
of his wishes upon this subject; and that 
he may return to Portugal under the same 
protection as that under which he left it.” 

The dispatch, of which this is an ex- 
tract, was, in fact, the only one upon the 
subject that I happened to see before I 
went to Portugal. 

Before I proceed further, I must here 
vindicate my noble friend, the secretary of 
state for the foreign department, from the 
allegation of the hon. gentleman, that my 
noble friend studiously delayed, or wilfully 
confounded, the papers moved for by the 
hon. gentleman or his friends. The hon. 
gentleman accuses my noble friend of 
having produced a dispatch, addressed to 
me by lord Bathurst, instead of the dis- 
patch of my noble friend to Mr. Sydenham 
of the 18th July, well knowing that this 
latter was the paper really moved for. 
Now, Sir, I cannot pretend to say in what 
terms the motion of the hon. gentleman 
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was conceived: I was not in the House 

so far as I know) when he made it. 
The first knowledge that I had of it was 
from a note of my noble friend, inclosing 
a copy of the dispatch addressed to me by 
lord Bathurst; informing me that this 
dispatch was to be laid before the House 
of Commons; and desiring to know, 
whether there were any papers which I 
might wish to be produced in order to 
meet the charge, whatever it might be, 
which appeared, by the call for this dis- 
patch, to be meditated against me. This 
was a courtesy which my noble friend, or 
any minister, would have equally shown to 
any other individual menaced with a par- 
liamentary attack ; and I only mention it, 
as affording a strong proof of the sincerity 
of my noble friend’s belief that the paper 
first produced was that which had been 
moved for by the hon. gentleman. Lord 
Strangford’s dispatch being (as I have 
said ) the only document that I happened 
ever to have seen, relating to the prince 
regent of Portugal’s return, it was the 
only one that occurred to me as at all 
necessary to illustrate that matter. It 
was the only one, therefore, of which, 
with that view, I suggested the produc- 
tion; and, upon looking it over, as I was 
extremely desirous to bring forward 
nothing but what was absolutely neces- 
sary, 1 thought the two or three sentences, 
which are given in the first set of papers 
presented to the House, amply sufficient. 
I knew, indeed, that the prince regent of 
Portugal’s intention of returning to Europe 
had been questioned; but it was not until 
after the production of these papers that I 
had any suspicion that it was denied 
The hon. gentleman now professes that his 
intention was tomove, not for any dispatch 
to me, but for a dispatch to Mr. Syden- 
ham. It is to be regretted, in that case, 
that the hon. gentleman did. not mention 
Mr. Sydenham’s name in his motion, which 
would have obviated any possibility of 
misapprehension. I am not without my 
suspicions, indeed, that if in return to the 
hon. gentleman’s ambiguous motion my 
noble friend had laid upon the table the 
dispatch to Mr. Sydenham, he would 
then have been accused of keeping back 
the dispatch to me. In truth, Sir, if the 
hon. gentlemen wanted complete informa- 
tion, their obvious course was, to move for 
all dispatches relating to the subject in 
question, within a certain specified period 
But if their object was to feel their way, 
paper by paper, in order that they might 
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proceed or not, according as the informa- 
tion obtained by their successive motions 
should or should not correspond with 
the prejudices which they had endea- 
voured to raise; why, then, Sir, perhaps 
they had not gone far in this course of 
discovery before they repented of having 
engaged in it. 

But to return to the dispatch of lord 

Strangford. The extract from that dis- 
patch which I have just read, appeared to 
me quite sufficient to establish the prince 
regent of Portugal's intention.—I confess, 
indeed, that my belief in that event rested 
on authority short even of this extract. It 
rested on the authority of a private letter 
from lord Liverpool, received by me on 
the 28th of August, at a considerable 
distance from London; which,—though 
it is not pleasant to quote in public dis- 
cussion the contents of private letters,—I 
will now (having my noble friend’s per- 
mission ), read to the House. It is dated, 
London, August 26th, 1814. 
‘“‘ Letters have been this day received 
from lord Strangford, by which it appears, 
that the prince of Brazil has intimated his 
desire to return to Portugal (in conse- 
quence of the recent events in Europe), 
and the gratification which he would feel at 
the arrival of a British squadron at Rio de 
Janeiro, for the purpose of conveying the 
royal family to Lisbon. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Melville has given orders for 
preparing a proper squadron for this ser- 
vice,—and it will sail as soon as the neces- 
siry arrangements can be completed.” 

This letter, Sir, I received on the 28th 
of August, at Manchester, in my way from 
London to a distant part of the country,— 
from whence I had no thoughts of return- 
ing till the middle of September. My 
right hon. friend, now sitting near me, 
(Mr. Huskisson ) was with me when I re- 
ceived it.—Now, the hypothesis of my ac- 
cusers is, that the whole notion of the 
prince regent’s return was a feint and a 
fraud on the part of the government, if not 
on mine. But, I ask of any candid man 
if he can believe,—I ask of any man 
living, if he will avow the belief,—that 
supposing a fraud to have been intended, 
it is likely that such a letter as this from 
lord Liverpool, written in the unguarded 
style of private friendship, and addressed 
(as any gentleman who would take the 
trouble to look ut it would see that it is) 
with the usual formulary of the most 
familiar correspondence,—should have 
been one of the documents got up for such 
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a purpose? Is it likely, that of two men, 
known to each other by nearly thirty years 
of intimacy, one should practise such a 
delusion upon the other? Or, is it likely 
that two such men should carry hypocrisy 
so far as to provide beforehand for the 
support of a public fraud, by the con- 
trivance of such a private communication. 

This letter from lord Liverpool was 
founded upon that dispatch from lord 
Strangford to lord Castlereagh, of which I 
have already read the extract, and which 
appears at full length in the papers last 
laid upon the table. The extract was 
moved for at my desire,—the extract only 
—when I conceived that my justification 
alone was in question: the whole dispatch 
was afterwards moved for, also at my sug- 
gestion,—when I found that the govern- 
ment were suspected of having deceived 
me into a belief, for which they had no 
foundation. I will now take the liberty of 
reading the whole dispatch :— 

* Rio de Janeiro, June 21, 1814, [ Re- 
ceived August 26th, 1814.] My lord;— 
The glorious events which have given 
peace and independence to Europe, have 
revived in the mind of the prince of Brazil 
those eager desires to revisit his native 
as which had been for a time sup- 
pressed. His royal highness has lately 
done me the honour to state his anxious 
hope, that Great Britain will facilitate the 
completion of his wishes upon this subject, 
and that he may return to Portugal under 
the same protection as that under which 
he left it. And his royal highness has, 
during the last week, intimated to me, 
four or five times, as well publicly as pri- 
vately, that, in case Great Britain should 
send a squadron of ships of war to this 
place, for the purpose of escorting his 
royal highness to Europe, it would be par- 
ticularly and personally gratifying to his 
royal highness that should be 
selected for this service. 1 have the 
honour to be, &c. StrancrorpD.’ The 
name of the officer is omitted from motives 
of delicacy. Sir John Beresford had been 
already appointed and announced to the 
court of Rio de Janeiro, before this dis- 
patch was received ). 

Submit this document to any man in the 
habit of canvassing evidence, and ask him, 
whether there is any thing in it that could 
create a suspicion of the sincerity of the 
wish which it announces?—whether the 
government could reasonably doubt the 
authenticity of the intelligence conveyed 
in it, any more than I doubted the fidelity 
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of the abstract of that intelligence trans- 
mitted to me by lord Liverpool? A man 
might say, that he intended to go a 
journey,—and the fact of his entertaining 
that intention might, perhaps, not be con- 
sidered as altogether established by the 
mere intimation of it: but, when he or- 
dered his carriage to the door, and named 
the servants by whom he wished to be 
conducted, then, surely, one would con- 
sider him to be really in earnest. 

This dispatch, however, I did not see 
till after my return to London in Septem- 
ber. I was quite satisfied of the fact, as 
stated to me by lord Liverpool. Nothing 
is more easy than, when an event has, or 
has not, actually taken place, to find out 
that you ought to have foreseen how 
likely, or to have discovered how unlikely 
it was to happen. But who balances pro- 
babilities in this way, in the ordinary 
transactions of life? Who is the wise and 
happy man that receives every friendly 
communication with distrust; that calls 
for proofs of the most credible expect- 
ancies, and deems every occurrence pro- 
blematical till it has actually occurred ?— 
The prince regent of Portuga] announced 
to the British cabinet his intention of re- 
turning; he requested that a — 
might be sent to escort him to Europe; 
he named the officer by whom he wished 
that squadron to be commanded :—yet 
ministers were to suspect that he enter- 
tained no intention of the kind !—For my- 
self, I protest, that no shadow of doubt 
ever crossed my mind, as to the reality of 
this intention. Perhaps it may have been 
rash to believe: if so I must acknowledge 
my error. But when, in addition to such 
positive testimony, I considered how de- 
sirable it was, with a view to the interests 
of the Portugeuese monarchy, of this 
country, and of the world,—how essential 
to the complete restoration and tranquillity 
of that order of things which the French 
revolution had disjointed and broken up,— 
that Portugal, now sunk into a province, 
should resume her station among the states 
of Europe ;—when I felt that no efforts of 
the British government ought to have been 
spared, and had reason to be assured that 
none had been spared, to induce that re- 
turn,—I confess I know not on what I 
could have founded the smallest doubt 
that the return of the court of Portugal 
was really determined upon, and that 
this determination was upon the eve of 
execution. 


It may be true, that there were, as has 
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been asserted, at the precise peri.’ to 
which I am alluding, conflicting reports 
on this subject ;—that merchants in Lisbon 
had received letters from their friends in 
Brazil, contradicting the opinion that the 
prince regent would return ;—that there 
were rumours of opposition to the measure 
in the councils of Rio de Janeiro; and 
that persons, supposed to have access to 
correct intelligence, avowed the conviction 
that the court would remain in South 
America. If there were such reports, I 
knew nothing of them. But I fairly own 
that had they come distinctly to my know- 
ledge, had I even been consulted as to the 
weight to be allowed to them, I should 
have considered the British minister's 
testimony as outweighing them all. I will 
tell the House why the testimony of lord 
Strangford would have had so powerfal a. 
weight with me on this subject. In 1807, 
at the time when the court of Portugal 
emigrated to the Brazils, I had the honour 
to fill the office now filled by my noble 
friend (lord Castlereagh). When the 
first intelligence of the intended emigra- 
tion reached this country, there was then, 
also, an abundance of conflicting and con- 
tradictory reports; and i believe I may say 
that for several days I alone, in London,— 
alone perhaps with my colleagues,—was 
persuaded of the existence of that inten- 
tion. At that tine, I knew nothing of 
lord Strangford, except from his official 
correspondence: but that correspondence 
had inspired me with a full reliance upon 
the authenticity of his sources of infor- 
mation, and upon his knowledge of the 
prince regent’s mind ; and Jord Strangford 
all along affirmed, that the prince regent 
intended to emigrate. The general per« 
suasion at Lisbon was, that the court 
would not emigrate; even up to the very 
day, when,—as lord Strangford had pre- 
dicted,—the prince actually embarked in 
the Tagus, and set sail for Brazil. 

My belief, therefore, in the present in- 
stance was founded, first on positive infor- 
mation,—-secondly, on the obvious de- 
sirableness of the return of the prince 
regent to Europe, and on the certainty 
that this country must have used all means 
of council and persuasion to ensure that 
event. I was persuaded both of the reality 
of the intention, and of the probability of 
its instant execution. Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, had come to my knowledge 
that could excite a reasonable distrust. 
But even had such distrust been excited 
in my mind by any rumour, or any testi- 
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mony less than official, it would have been 
dispelled by the assurances of lord Strang- 
ford. Such was my belief, my credulity, 
if you will—but a credulity of which I 
have assigned the grounds,—a credulity 
which was assuredly not so fatuitous as to 
be fairly construed into crime. 

I must, however, beg not to have it un- 
derstood that my belief in the return of 
the prince regent at once determined 
my acceptance of the mission ;—though it 
might have done so, for aught that I can 
see, without blame. Undoubtedly no 
earthly consideration would have induced 
me to accept it without an assurance as to 
that return: but it required a combination 
of other circumstances, with which I need 
not trouble the House, to induce me to go 
in an official character to Lisbon; and in 
fact my acceptance was not determined 
till after my return to town, late in Sep- 
tember. 

The government had stronger grounds 
for their belief than I had. ‘They had be- 
fore them the communications contained, 
or referred to, in the papers last submitted 
to the House :—letters, namely, from lord 
Strangford, of so early a date as February 
—and the autograph letter of the prince 
regent of Portugal to the Prince Kegent 
of Great Britain, dated the 2nd of April. 
Of these I knew nothing till the other day, 
when the hon. gentleman’s inquiries and 
denunciations led to an examination of 
the correspondence in the foreign office. 
This autograph letter disproves the notion 
of the hon. gentleman, that there was an 
interval between the month of February 
and the month of August in the commu- 
nications respecting the prince regent’s 
intended return. This letter fills up the 
supposed chasm in the correspondence. 
The reason why a copy of this document 
has not been laid before the House is, that 
-~as many gentlemen who hear me must 
know—it is contrary to the etiquette ob- 
served towards sovereign princes so to 
make their letters public. The practice is 
for the secretary of state to refer to the 
substance of such letters in an official dis- 
_ accompanying them, or acknow- 
edging their receipt: and such a record 
of the letter in question is to be found in 
the dispatch from the secretary of state 
to lord Strangford, of the 25th of July. 
In that dispatch, this autograph letter is 
noticed as stating that the prince regent of 
Portugal only waited for intelligence of 
the final success of the allies, in order to 
determine his return to Europe. 
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But all this evidence, all this testimony, 
is, it seems, to be considered as fallacious, 
if not absolutely false, because there is a 
solemn, indubitable, irrefragable witness 
at variance with it—a paragraph in a news- 
paper of the 29th of July, which an- 
nounced my actual appointment as am- 
bassador to Portugal!—An appointment 
of the 29th of July could not be in conse- 
quence of information received on the 
26th of August.—Clearly.—But events 
might be contemplated as probable before 
the 29th of July, which intelligence of the 
26th of August might confirm: and aspe- 
culation might be founded upon those pro- 
babilities, contingent upon their fulfilment 
or non-fulfilment.—I do not affirm that 
some such speculation, founded on some 
such possible contingency, but absolutely 
dependent for its realization on the hap- 
pening or not happening of that contin- 
gency, might not be afloat before the 29th 
of July. The dispatch of the 25th of 
July, (of which, however, any more than 
of the autograph letter alluded to in it, 
I had not any distinct knowledge till it 
was brought into notice the other day in 
consequence of the hon. gentleman’s inqui- 
ries,)—the date, I say, of this dispatch 
renders it not improbable that it may have 
been about that time that a mission to 
Portugal began to be contemplated as pro- 
bable. But that I was at that time, or 
near that time appointed,—that I then ac- 
cepted such appointment, if offered to me, 
—or that it could then have been offered 
to me, if I had been willing to accept it, 
—lI utterly deny. I deny here, Sir, in 
your presence, and in the presence, of my 
country, that which has been jassumed as 
established because I did not deny it when 
asserted in a newspaper.—Sir, I value as 
much as any man the liberty of the press; 
I acknowledge its utility, I bow to its 

ower; in common with all public men, 
phn to its suggestions, and receive its 
chastisements, with all due humility and 
thankfulness: but I will not plead at its 
bar! I will continue to treat with scorn 
the attacks of anonymous malice. I dis- 
dain to make any answer to such charges, 
whilst there is a House of Commons be- 
fore which I can vindicate my character. 
This is the place where it is my right as 
well as my duty to plead, before a compe- 
tent tribunal, and in the face of known and 
accountable accusers. And in behalf of 
all that is sacred and decent in private life, 
as well as in behalf of the honour of pub- 
lic men, I protest against the inference— 
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that he isto be held guilty of a charge, 
who resolutely declines to answer it at the 
bar of the daily press. 

But the newspaper had, it seems, an- 
nounced not only that I was appointed am- 
bassador to Lisbon, but that my right hon. 
friend near me (Mr. Huskisson) was ap- 
pointed surveyor of the woods and forests, 
and my right hon. friend (Mr. W. W. 
Pole) at the end of the bench, master of 
the Miut; both which nominations were 
immediately verified. It is very true that 
the latter office was shortly afterwards 
filled by my right hon. friend, who has dis- 
charged the duties of it with so much ho- 
nour to himself, and advantage to the pub- 
lic: but I disclaim in the most peremptory 
terms any merit or influence of mine in 
that appointment. My right hon. friend 
near me, was, it is also true, appointed to 
the office of surveyor of woods, and un- 
doubtedly not without my intervention. 
On the 30th of July I think it was that I 
moved the new writ for my right hon. 
friend. I moved that writ for the express 
purpose of showing that I approved, and 
was party to, the accession of my right 
hon. friend, and of other friends of mine, 
to the administration. And had I myself 
accepted office at that time, I should 
have been equally ready, nay anxious to 
avow it. At different periods of my poli- 
tical life, I have held, I have resigned, I 
have refused, and I have accepted office. 
And there is no occasion on which I have 
taked either of these courses, on which I 
am not perfectly prepared to vindicate (I 
will not say always the prudence, but I 
will say confidently) the purity and ho- 
nourableness of my conduct. 

I know, Sir, how difficult it is to speak 
plainly on subjects of this nature, without 
transgressing the decorum, if not the 
strict order, of our debates. But is it 
brought as an accusation against me, that, 
having no difference of opinion with the 
administration, I did not neglect an op- 
portunity which presented itself of furnish, 
ing an accession of strength to that admi- 
nistration, which I wished to strengthen 
and uphold? Why ought I to have de- 
clined this? And by whom am I accused 
for not declining it?) By those who consi- 
der the rinciple of party as a virtue, as a 
badge of distinction, and a pledge of pu- 
rity, when predicated of themselves; but 
who are intolerant of any party, presum- 
ing to connect itself together, except under 
their banners. And, what is the bond of 
party? What are the boasted ties that 
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connect the hon. gentleman on the other 
side of the House with each other? Fide- 
lity in private friendship, as well as con- 
sistency in public principle. Their theory 
of party is a theory which they would con- 
fine exclusively to their own practice. 
One may become a satellite in their sys- 
tem, and welcome! but any eccentric 
planet, moving in another system, they 
view with jealous yet with scornful eyes, 
and denounce its course as baleful and 
destructive. To this exclusive doctrine 
I have never subscribed. To these pre- 
tensions I have never listened with sub- 
mission. I have never deemed it reasona- 
ble that any confederacy of great names 
should monopolize to themselves, the whole 
patronage and authority of the state ;— 
should constitute themselves, as it were, 
into a corporation—a bank for circulating 
the favours of the Crown and the suffrages 
of the people, and distributing them only 
to their own adherents. I cannot consent 
that the administration of the government 
of this free and enlightened country shall. 
be considered as rightfully belonging to 
any peculiar circle of public men however 
powerful, or of families however prepon- 
derant ; and though I cannot stand lower 
in the estimation of the hon. baronet than 
I do in my own, as to my own pretensions, 
I will (to use the language of a statesman 
so eminent that I cannot presume to quote 
his words without an apology), I will as 
long as I have the faculty to think and act 
for myself, **look those proud combina- 
tions in the face.’—I plead guilty, then, to 
the charge, if it be one, of having treated 
with an administration, with the principles 
of which 1 perfectly agreed. I plead 

uilty to the charge, if it be one, of hav- 
ing on this, aye, and on other occasions, 
postponed my own interest to that of my 
friends. If, indeed, the charge could be 
turned the other way, if occupied exclu- 
sively with any personal objects of m 
own, it could be said that I had neglected 
the claims, the interests, or the feelings of 
any individual connected with me in poli- 
tical life, 1 should indeed hear that charge 
with sensations very different from those 
which I now experience; then, indeed, 
should I hide my head with shame. 

When I moved the writ of my right 
hon. friend, on the 30th of July, I declare, 
upon my honour, that I thought it very 
doubtful whether I should myself have 
any official connexion whatever with the 
government. I do not mean to say, that 
the question had not been mooted, as to 
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my undertaking the mission to Portugal, 
if it should turn out that such a mission 
was to be sent. But many circumstances 
might have prevented the result that did 
afterwards happen. I was not pledged— 
I was very far from having made up my 
own mind—to accept the mission if it 
should be offered to me; nor had the go- 
vernment as yet any assurance that they 
should have it to offer. I had previously 
made arrangements of myown. My plans 
were to go were I did go, but from diffe- 


rent motives and with a different object. 


What that object and those motives were, 
Iam not called upon, nor do I think it 
necessary, to state in this place. It is suf- 
ficient for me to say that I was master of 
my own actions, and that I chose to go. 
My intention was known to my private 
friends, and had been communicated to 
my constituents two months before the 
close of the session. 

The first official tender of the mission 
was made to me by my noble friend, the 
secretary for foreign affairs, I think about 
the end of the first week of August: I 
cannot be positive as to the day; but I 
recollect perfectly that 1 had but two 
interviews with my noble friend upon the 
subject, within a few days of each other, 
and that at the date of one of those inter- 
views Mr. Sydenham had arrived in 
England. He arrived on or about the 8th 
of August. My noble friend was then on 
the eve of his departure for Vienna. His 
tender to me was altogether contingent 
and conditional. The way in which the 
matter was left, was this; that if the cer- 
tainty of the prince regent of Portugal’s 
immediate return should be established, 1 
should hear from him ( or, in his absence, 
from lord Liverpool) again. I did hear 
again, in the manner that I have stated: 
but, in proof that I had not, in the mean 
time, acted on the presumption that I 
should go out in an official character, I 
can appeal to some of the members of the 
board of admiralty, who sit near me, that I 
was, so late as in the month of September 
a supplicant at the admiralty, as a private 
person, for a ship to convey me and my 
family to Lisbon; and when I arrived in 
Portugal, I found a house provided for me, 
as a private person, through the kindness 
of a friend, a house in the neighbourhood 
of Lisbon, which, in my official character, 
I could not occupy. 

But all this, it may be said, was but 
contrivance, an artificial chain of circum- 
stances forged and linked together, with 
a view to the present discussion. Has 
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such an imputation the colour of probabi- 
lity? What I have now stated both as to 
facts and motivesis the truth. If any man 
shall contradict this statement, I can only 
say that he will affirm that which is not 
true. Where a matter rests—and from 
its nature must rest solely—on the consci- 
ousness of an individual, there is no other 
answer (that I know of) to be given to 
an arbitrary contradiction. I speak this, 
I hope, without offence. But, on this part 
of my case, I know of no other possible 
answer. 

I did believe then in the intention of 
the prince regent toreturn. The govern- 
ment believed in it. Their belief would 
have been ground enough for mine. But 
I have shown that they had good grounds 
for their belief. Further, it appears, from 
what has been stated by the gallant admi- 
ral behind me (sir John Beresford), in 
anticipation of a question which I might 
— have taken the liberty to put to 
iim, that not only had the royal family 
really entertained that intention, but that 
the disposition to carry it into execution 
survived the report of its abandonment ; 
that he was repeatedly requested by the 
prince regent of Portugal to defer his 
departure from Rio de Janeiro from time 
to time, in hopes that the next arrivals 
from Europe might bring intelligence de- 
cisive of the voyage; and that it was not 
until the beginning of April that those 
hopes were finally relinquished, and the 
gallaat admiral permitted to take his leave. 

Contrary and contradictory rumours did, 
no doubt, continue to prevail on this sub- 
ject, in London, as they certainly did in 
Lisbon. Even when I received at Lisbon, 
in the beginning of April 1815, the first 
intimation from England on which I 
founded my resignation, I was in posses- 
sion of most positive assurances the other 
way; and on the very day on which I 
sent off my resignation, I had heard 
through what I might have considered as 
authentic channels, that the prince would 
certainly embark. The day was specified 
on which the embarkation was to take 
place; and we were to look for the first 
news of that event in the arrival of the 
squadron off the bar. But did I act on 
this information? Did I’ endeavour to 
shake any credit which the government at 
home might be disposed to give to their 
accounts from Rio de Janeiro? Did I 
contrast the rumours of Lisbon with the 
rumours of London, for the purpose © 
clinging to my office? No. It appears, 
from the papers on the table, that upon 
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the 29th of March the information of the 
prince regent’s abandonment of his design 
was received here in an official shape. 
Probably this official information must 
have been preceded some days by private 
intelligence. The intimationwhich reached 
me on the 9th of April certainly was not 
official; I did not wait however for its 
official confirmation: on the 10th of April, 
I wrote and sent off by an express packet 
the following dispatch to the foreign 
office : 

« By the mails which came in yester- 
day, I learn (though not oficialy), that 
the accounts received in England from 
Rio de Janeiro, since admiral sir John 
Beresford’s arrival there, create a doubt 
of the prince regent of Portugal’s present 
intention to return to his European domi- 
nions.—Nothing has been received here 
from the Brazils, which indicates any such 
change in his royal highness’s intention. 
But should any impediments have been 
interposed to delay the execution of it, 
until the intelligence of the late astonish- 
ing and afflicting revolution in the state of 
Europe shall reach Rio de Janeiro, it is 
possible that the receipt of that intelligence 
may determine his royal highness to remain 
there for the present. In that case, or in 
the event of your lordship’s receiving such 
positive accounts, as satisfy your lordship’s 
mind that such a determination has been 
taken by the prince regent of Portugal, 
I have to request your lordship, to lay at 
the feet of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent my humble resignation of the 
commission with which he was graciously 
pleased to honour me, in contemplation of 
the prince regent of Portugal’s return.” 

So much for the first head of the charge 
against me, and against the government. 
I have shown, I hope to the satisfaction of 
the House, that we did believe in the re- 
turn of the court of Portugal to Europe; 
that we had good grounds for that belief ; 
and that, upon that belief exclusively, any 
mission to Lisbon was founded. 

Remains to be considered, whether upon 
that ground, such a mission was necessary 
or justifiable. And this question again 


divides itself into two heads ; first, whether 


necessary at all; secondly (if admitted to 
be necessary), whether conducted on a 
scale of disproportionate expense, dispro- 
portionate either to the unavoidable ex- 
penditure of the mission, or to its political 
importance. 

In the first of these questions—was an 


embassy to Lisbon necessary, in the t 
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of the prince regent’s return? is involved 
another more personal question, from 
which I must not shrink:—namely—was 
there any unfitness in the offer of that 
mission to me, or in my acceptance of it? 
I feel all the difficulty of arguing this point 
in a manner at once satisfactoty to the 
House and not unjust to myself. It is 
distasteful and revolting to one’s feelings 
to be obliged to speak of one’s-self, and 
of one’s own fitness for any situation, or 
any undertaking. But it will be remem- 
bered, that I am upon my trial, that I am 
defending myself against a criminal charge; 
and if in such a defence something like 
egotism should be unavoidable, I hope the 
House will have the goodness to excuse it. 
Sir, to place this question in its true 
point of view, I must once more go back 
to the year 1807. I have said that when 
in that year the royal family of Portugal 
adopted the resolution of emigrating to 
the Brazils, I had the honour to hold the 
seals of the foreign office. I had thus an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the wishes of the prince regent of Portu- 
gal in favour of lord Strangford, who had 
been employed to advise and to urge that 
splendid and magnanimous emigration. 
It was my duty to report these wishes, and 
to recommend the services of lord Strang 
ford to the consideration of my royal 
master. The result was, that his lordshi 
was appointed envoy extraordinary an 
minister plenipotentiary; was invested with 
a red ribbon; and might also have received 
an advance in the peerage—which (for 
reasons nothing to the purpose of this 
night’s discussion) he declined. There 
was, however, another point respecting 
which the court of Portugal was extremely 
solicitous, a reciprocation of missions of 
the highest rank, and this point, from the 
period of which I am speaking to the last 
moment at which I held the seals of office, 
the Portuguese minister never lost an op- 
— of pressing upon my attention. 
t has been said, by shrewd observers of 
domestic politics, that when once a coronet 
gets into a man’s head there is no driving 
it out again; and I believe it may be as 
justly said, that when once a court takes 
up the notion of reciprocation of embas- 
sies, it is no easy matter to get the better 
of it. Such a notion reproduces itself on 
every occasion. A secretary of state is 
sure to be assailed with repeated solicita- 
tion till the favourite measure is accom- 
plished. 
To this application I at that time did 
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not listen. And I believe I reconciled 
the court of Portugal to the refusal of it, 
by showing that it could not then be 
granted in the person of lord Strangford; 
whose diplomatic standing would not ad- 
mit of such an advancement, having been 
already so recently raised from the station 
of chargé d'affaires. I promised, however, 
that on the occurrence of any signal event 
which might constitute a proper occasion 
for an embassy (and the two possible 
events in contemplation were either the 
final establishment of the Portuguese court 
at the Brazils, should the cause of Europe 
be lost, or, what was then a distant, 
though never with me a hopeless prospect 
— its restoration to Europe on a successful 
termination of the war), I would recom- 
mend to my sovereign, should I be then 
in office, a compliance with the wishes of 
the court of Portugal. 

Long after 1 quitted office, and more 
than once or twice, or three times, I was 
appealed to for the truth of the assertion, 
that such a promise had been given; not 
that. any engagement of mine could be 
binding on my successors. At last—I 
believe in 1811—without waiting for these 
long-coming events, the Portuguese mi- 
nister here assumed the character of am- 
bassador. The reciprocation was declined. 
Much discussion, it seems, followed during 
the three succeeding years upon the 
refusal to name an ambassador at the 
court of Brazil: and I perfectly remem- 
ber, that in one of the conversations which 
I had with my noble friend, the secretary 
for foreign affairs, he reminded me of the 
circumstances which I have here recapitu- 
Jated, and observed ‘“ we shall, besides, 
thus have the long-disputed point of a 
reciprocation of embassies settled, and 
your pledge to the court of Portugal re- 
deemed in your own person.” 

If it is supposed by hon. gentlemen, 
that the aggregate allowances of the mis- 
sion were necessarily increased by giving 
the name and rank of ambassador, instead 
of that of envoy extraordinary, to my ap- 
pointment, I assure them they are mis- 
taken.—The question of expense I reserve 
for separate consideration; but as it here 
mixes itself with the question of the rank 
of the mission, I am compelled shortly to 
- advert to it, a little before its time. There 
are (or were before the regulation of 
1815), two different scales of ambassado- 
tial allowances; the higher scale witha 
salary of 11,000/. a year, and the other, 
on what is called the old salary of 8,200/. 
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| The difference between these two salaries 
is nearly the same as the difference be- 
tween the lower of them and that of an 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary,—which is 5,200/. Now, Sir, a 
man who coveted an embassy for the sake 
of emolument would hardly fail, once am- 
bassador, to choose the higher scale of 
salary. I choose the lower. But I do 
not claim any merit from this preference. 
For as neither 5,200/. (the salary of envoy 
extraordinary), nor 8,200/. (the salary of 
ambassador on the old scale), nor even 
the higher salary of 11,000/. reduced by 
deductions at home and abroad, was ex- 
pected to cover all the expenses of the mis- 
sion, without an addition of extraordinaries 
(as I shall presently show) it became in- 
different in that point of view, what 
should be the nominal rank of the mission. 

But it was not indifferent in other re- 
spects, I flatter myself, that 1 shall not be 
suspected of the idle and stupid vanity of 
caring under what name I did the public 
business. I believe, however, that it will 
be generally acknowledged, that having 
once—with however little pretension to 
so high a station—filled that office which 
presides over the diplomacy of the coun- 
try, I could not consistently assume any 
other than the highest diplomatic rank, 
that which alone represents the sovereign, 
— in any mission on which I should happen 
to be employed. Much less could I have 
done so with propriety ona mission to 
the court of Portugal, with which I had 
as secretary of state, engaged for those ex- 
ertions, and (sanguinely perhaps, but— 
as it has turned out—safely) anticipated 
those results, by which that court was 
now enabled, if it so thought fit, to ac- 
complish its return to Europe. 

But neither was the question of what 
might be individually becoming, the whole 
of this question. The character of am- 
bassador, though it may make little dif- 
ference here, where every negociation 
— through responsible ministers, is 

y no means a matter of indifference in 
many foreign courts. The mere question 
of precedency, trifling as it may seem in 
itself, is not a thing of no moment, in di- 
plomatic transactions. The facility of 
access to the person of the sovereign, with- 
out the intervention of a minister, perhaps. 
hostile to our interests,—and the right ot 
pre-audience of that sovereign himself,— 
are advantages of no inconsiderable mo- 
ment in courts where the will of the so- 
vereign is mainly the policy of the state. 
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- But what good did I expect to achieve 
through these advantages? Whatwas there 
for me todo? What did I expect to be 
able to do? First, it was not for me to 
judge of my own qualifications; it was for 
the government. I might entrench my- 
self behind this answer. But in the spirit 
in which J am stating my argument, taking 
the defence of the government upon my- 
self (as my noble friend has taken mine 
upon the government) I will not do so. 
I must again remind the House, that I 
speak of myself only because I am upon 
my trial. With the allowance belonging 
to that consideration I may be permitted 
to say—I think that there was good to be 
done; and I think that I had as fair 
means, and as probable a chance, as any 
ether man, of doing it. 

I pass by many obvious difficulties and 
embarrassments in the present state of 
the relations of the court of Portugal with 
other governments in Europe, which 
might have been avoided had that court 
returned. But there is cne subject which 
seems to be comparatively forgotten at 
this moment, but which, in 1514 (the 
year of my appointment) was the theme 
of loud remonstrance and incessant re- 
proach against the government,—asthough 
they had been indifferent or lukewarm in 
their exertions upon it,—I mean the slave 
trade. I did hope to be able to effect 
something on this great and interesting 
subject. I cannot conceive a more fa- 
vourable opportunity for this purpose than 
would have been aflorded by the return of 
the prince regent to the kingdom of his 
ancestors: a kingdom saved, through the 
blessing of Providence upon the arms and 
counsels of this country. Of those coun- 
sels I had, from my official situation, been 
the humble instrument and organ: nor 
was it perhaps altogether an unreasonable 
ec ar, to hope that the share which 

had accidently had in them might have 
conciliated, even to so humble an indi- 
vidual as myself, something of kindness 
from the sovereign whose Crown and 
whose dominions had been thus preserved 
and restored to him. I say, therefore, 
Sir, I cannot conceive circumstances 
which would have afforded a better chance 
of making some impression on the mind of 
prince naturally good,—naturally reli- 
gious,—upon a matter in which his per- 
sonal character was the best, perhaps the 
one, hope of success, 

I can assure the hon. gentlemen, that 
of the instructions which I carried out 
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with me, three-fourths were directed to 
this object. And, besides the instructions 
of my noble friend, the secretary of state, 
Ihad with me ample and most useful sug- 
gestions from an hon. friend of mine, 
whom I do not now see in his place (Mr. 
Wilberforce) which should not have lain 
idle in my desk. I hoped nothing, indeed, 
from the ‘ oratory’ which the hon. ba- 
ronet is pleased (1 suppose ironically) to 
attribute tome; but much from a good 
cause in zealous hands. I did believe—I 
do still believe, that had I had the oppor- 
tunity of personal intercourse with the 

rince, I might have effected some good 
in this matter; and if it had pleased God 
that I should succeed in it, 1 should nei- 
ther have thought the expenses of my 
mission ill employed, nor have felt any 
disparagement to myself in having under- 
taken it. 

So much for the objects in contempla- 
tion at the commencement of the mission. 
But these objects were not attained.— 
—True. And it is supposed, that not to 
have attained them was to me matter of 
great disappointment.—In one sense, un- 
doubtedly it was so. I should have thought 
the settlement of the question of the slave 
trade with one of the peninsular powers, 
an object of importance not easily to be 
over-rated.—In another sense, I do assure 
the hon. baronet and the hon. gentleman, 
that I had not experienced one half of 
the satisfaction in accepting my office 
which I felt when I was permitted to re- 
sign it. 

When after writing the letter of April 
the 10th, tendering my resignation, I 
yielded to the request of my noble friend, 
and consented to remain at my post so 
long as my services might be thought nee 
cessary, I must beg the House to observe, 
that the whole question of the mission had 
assumed - an entirely new form. The 
war had broken out; and if there had not 
then been a minister of high diplomatic 
rank at Lisbon, it would have been abso- 
lutely necessary to appoint one. I failed, 
it is true, in the main object of my nego- 
ciations during the war,—the obtaining 
the aid of a corpse of Portuguese troops 
to act with the allies in Flanders. But 
why didI fail? Precisely because that state 
of things existed in Portugal—because that 
form of local government remained there 
which it was the interest and the wish of 
this country to see altered. 1 failed be- 
cause the sovereign himself was not at 
Lisbon :--an additional proof, if any had 
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been wanting, of the adviseableness of 
that return which he had endeavoured to 
invite by every proper inducement,— 
an additional proof of the inconvenience 
of leaving one of the kingdoms of Europe 
with which Great Britain is most .inti- 
mately allied,—under a delegated govern- 
ment; a government incapable, from the 
very nature of their trust and from the 
immensity of distance which separates 
them from their sovereign, of acting in all 
cases with the promptness and energy 
necessary for the glory of the absent 
sovereign, and for the welfare of his people. 
Sir, | venture to hope that the House 
will feel that I have satisfactorily disposed 
of the first part of the question as to the 
embassy, and justified the nomination of a 
mission of that character, on the supposi- 
tion (which I had before justified) of the 
prince regent of Portugal’s return. I 
now proceed to the second part of that 
question,—the expense of the mission. 
- If there was no delusion in the cause 
assigned for the embassy,—if I have 
shown that it was necessary or highly ex- 
pedient in the case supposed to exist,—it 
still remains to be inquired, whether or 
not it was conducted on too costly a scale. 
I must observe, however, again, that if the 
belief in the return of the prince and the 
expediency of an embassy to welcome 
him arenot made out, one farthing of expen- 
diture was too much; and if therefore, in 


the opinion of one honest and impartial . 


man who has heard me, what I have stated 
appears to be founded in fraud or artifice, 
the question of pecuniary expense is at an 
end. On the other hand, if I have been 
so far successful, I am prepared to chal- 
lenge alike decision on the issue now to 
be joined; and to demonstrate that the 
cost of this mission was not only not pro- 
digal in proportion to its rank and cha- 
racter, but that it was economical, in com- 
parison with any standard with which it 
can in fairness be compared. 

The hon. baronet has quoted a dictum 
of sir Robert Walpole’s that ** every man 
has his price.” I do not think this maxim 
true, of men;—I do not think it true that 
even every thing has its price. Things 
must be estimated, not merely by their 
intrinsic qualities, but by their relative fit- 
ness and value. ‘There is no rule for 
judging absolutely what ought to be the 
‘cost of an embassy. There is no forming 
such an estimate @ priori. Facts and ex- 
perience are the only grounds on which 
you can safely or justly proceed, 
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I beg gentlemen then to look at the 
printed accounts of missions, in the years 
1812, 1813, 1814; and I ask,—Who could 
tell, on going to Lisbon in the autumn of 
the latter year, what his expenses were 
likely to be? Who is there that having 
before him the expenditure of sir Charles 
Stuart, for the years 1812-13, and 1813- 
14, would have ventured upon such a 
mission, without coming to some under- 
standing as to the extent of his expendi~ 
ture, and as to the principles of its limitas 
tion? 

I shall perhaps surprise the hon. baroe 
net, when I confess that an application 
on the subject of extraordinaries was made 
by me to the government. But in what 
sense was this application made? Was it 
for latitude and indulgence? Was it that 
I might be put upon the same footing and 
allowed the same range, as my predeces- 
sor ?—No, Sir; it was for strictness, for 
definition, for restraint.—In the beginning 
of October, I wrote a letter to my noble 
friend, lerd Liverpool (my noble friend 
near me (lord Castlereagh), was then 
abroad), an extract of which, with their 
permission, I will now read to the House. 
The House will see that it was of as pri- 
vate and familiar a style, and as little des- 
tined for public citation, as that from lord 
Liverpool to me which I read to the House 
a short time ago: 

“ T have been looking over Stuart’s ex- 
traordinaries, and they really frighten me. 


_It may be very well for him, or any man 
‘not connected with politics, to draw thus 


at discretion;—but it would not do for 
me. For God’s sake, limit me—to what 
you think right—I can form no judgment 
of the matter ;—only limit me, so that I 
may have no responsibility.” 

This letter shows at least the guo animo, 
the disposition—with which I entered 
upon the subject. Is this the language of 
rapacity ?—Is this a petition for large emo- 
lument and unbounded discretion? Or 
does it not rather indicate a cautious dis- 
like of discretionary power, arising from 
a dread of responsibility, and an antici- 

ation of injustice ?>—the former of which 
ee not ashamed of confessing 1 did 
feel ;—the latter, I have at this moment, 
God knows, no reason to disavow. 

Sir, in entering upon this most disa- 

eeable discussion—disagreeable, because 
Gann mention the names of honourable 
men in a way which may be liable to mis- 
construction, disagreeable, because I must 
speak (though but to repel them with 
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scorn) of imputations with which I never 
thought my own name liable to be stained, 
1 beg leave to preface what I have to say, 
by observing, that the name of sir Charles 
Stuart, or of any other person whom I 
may have occasion to mention in my de- 
fence, is brought forward by me most re- 
luctantly. I have no choice. The neces- 
sity is forced upon me. The name of sir 
Charles Stuart I mention with the respect 
due to his talents and character. I con- 
sider him as one who has rendered emi- 
nent services to his country, and from 
whom his country may confidently look 
for such services hereafter. I believe him 
to be as free from pecuniary taint,—as I 
know myself to be. Large as his expen- 
diture at Lisbon may appear, I am _per- 
suaded that it was at once justified and 
limited by the necessity of the case. It is 
to be borne in mind also that of the aggre- 
gate sums, which appear to have been 
expended by him, no small proportion 
was simply and absolutely loss upon the 
exchange and upon the conversion of Eng- 
lish into Portuguese money. After these 
declarations, I proceed to state the expen- 
diture of the Lisbon mission, as it stood 
in sir Charles Stuart’s time; and the 
amount of his regular and extraordinary 
allowances. : 

For the year, from the 5th of April, 
1812, tothe 5th of April, 1813, sir Charles 
Stuart’s extraordinaries appear to have 
been - = = = £26,807 

Salary - - - + - - = + 5,200 


Total - - - - - = « 


32,007 


For the next year, from the 5th of April, 
1813, to the 5th of April, 1814, the ex- 
traordinaries are stated at - £26,006 

Salary - - - - = = = 5,200 


Total - - - - £31,206 


This was the conclusion of sir Charles 
Stuart’s mission. These statements are 
all before the House. They are to be 
found in pages 30 and $1 of the report of 
the committee on the civil list, in J une, 
1815 ;—which report F wish that the hon. 
gentlemen opposite would have the good- 
ness to take into their hands, as I shall 
have many occasions to refer to it. 

hen comes a period which is particu- 
larly selected as a contrast to my expen- 
diture ;—namely, the half year, beginning 
the 5th of April, 1814 (the termination 
of sir Charles Stuart’s mission), and end- 
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ing the 10th of October, 1814, (the com- 
mencement of mine). Here my accusers 
take their grand position. This is the 
narrow isthmus between two rushing seas 
of expense, on which they plant their 
standard of economy !—I do not complain 
of them for doing so. I do not blame the 
hon. gentleman who brought forward this 
question, for moving for papers to illus- 
trate this position. But what I do think 
I have some right to complain of is, that 
having obtained these documents, they 
have some how or other totally forgotton 
to notice their results. When it suited 
the hon. mover’s purpose, he asked for 
the information ; and when he got it, and 
found that it was not precisely what he 
wanted, it suited his purpose to abstain 
from any observation upon it. In this 
respect, he will excuse me if, instead of 
following his example, I endeavour to 
supply his omissions. 

At sir Charles Stuart’s departure from 
Lisbon, Mr. Casamajor, the secretary of 
legation, was apointed chargé d'affaires, 
receiving of course the regular salary be- 
longing to these two appointments. As 
Mr. Casamajor’s salary during this half 
year was nearly the same as his salary of 
secretary of embassy with me, and made 
but a trifling part of the expenses of either 
mission, I shall not take it into calcula- 
tion. Not so, however, as to his extraor- 
dinary allowances; which during this eco- 
nomical half-year — by the civil-list 
report, p. 32, as well as by Mr. Syden- 
ham’s testimony, to have amounted to up- 
wards of 2,500. 

I am not exactly informed at what pe- 
riod between April and July Mr. Syden- 
ham was named envoy extraordinary and 
minister pry erg to the local go- 
vernment of Portugal. The first official 
despatch to him that I have seen is dated 
in July: but his nomination must have 
preceded that dispatch by some weeks. 
He had from the 5th of April the same 
salary as had been enjoyed by sir Charles 
Stuart. I speak here of the regular salary 
of 5,200/. a year,—not of extraordinary 
allowances. Mr. Sydenham arrived at 
Lisbon the end of the first week of July. 
He remained there until the 27th or 28th 
of that month, when he embarked for Eng- 
land, being obliged to quit his station sud- 
denly on account of his health. These 
three weeks (or thereabouts) were the 
whole of Mr. Sydenham’s residence at 
Lisbon; and for these he received (I am 
not blaming him, but I state the fact) two 
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quarters salary at the rate of 5,200/.a 
say - £2,600 0 0 
he received alsa, for outfit, 1,500 0 O 
he received for his journey 
to Lisbon - - - - = 
and lastly he received (at a 
subsequent period) for 
losses occasioned by his 
sudden relinquishment of 
the mission - - - - 2,000 O 


In all £7,200 O 

Add to this sum, Mr. Casa- 
major’s extraordinaries for 
the same period - - - 


1,100 0 


2,500 0 O 


The result of cost to the 

ublic, for the half-year 
intervening between sir 
C. Stuart's mission and 


mine, is therefore - - £9,700 0 O 


This was the reformed period which is 
to put all past and future ministers to 
shame! This was the rigid scale of econo- 
my which I ought to have taken for my 
guide, and for departing from which I 
am arraigned before this House and the 
country! Yet hear how Mr. Sydenham 
describes Mr. Casamajor’s way of life. 
find,”? (says Mr. Sydenham, in his 
letter to Mr. Hamilton of the 8th of July, 
written immediately upon his arrival at 
Lisbon). “ I find that Mr. Casamajor 
has been living in a very quiet retired way, 
with no suite to feed cde lodge ; and by 
the examination of his books I perceive 
that he does not live on less than 100/. a 
week.” Here was no establishment, no 
representation, no call for display of any 
kind ; and yet the ordinary expenses of 
Mr. Casamajor’s household, were 1001. a 
week, or at the rate of 5,200/. a year! 

It is true,—at least I have heard and be- 
lieve,—that during the three wecks that 
Mr. Sydenham passed at Lisbon he lived 
in Mr. Casamajor’s House. But as to 
charge upon the public—Mr. Sydenham 
was then in the enjoyment of a yearly sa- 
lary of 5,200/. which comes to exactly 
another 100/.a week. So that indepen- 
dently of the extraordinary allowances of 
Mr. Sydenham, for outfit, journey, and 
losses, the aggregate of the regular salary 
received by him, joined to the extraordi- 
naries allowed to Mr. Casamajor for week- 
ly expenditure,—for victus and convictus, 
—during the economical half year, was 
at the rate of upwards of 10,000/. a year. 

There is not upon earth a more honour- 
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able mind than Mr. Casamajor’s; and I 
had myself the opportunity of verifying 
the statement respecting his expenditure, 
by the inspection of his books, at his own 
aes desire. But I must take the 
iberty of reminding the House, that from 
the moment at which I arrived at Lisbon, 
Mr. Casamajor, then becoming secretary 
of embassy, became part of my family ; 
and as such, lived at my table. From that 
time therefore his expenses (salary except- 
ed) were involved in mine. Why, Sir, if 
I were to calculate by simple addition, 
or by the rule of three, I might say, that, 
according to what I have shown you,— 
on Mr. Sydenham’s testimony as well as 
my own—dwo Casamajors ought to have 
eaten up my whole allowances, ordinary, 
and extraordinary. And, by the way, 
I had two Casamajors—for in addition 
to the gentleman of whom I have been 
speaking, and of whom I speak with 
every feeling of kindness and of respect, 
another gentleman, Mr. Croft, who was 
recommended to me by my noble friend 
as secretary for the Portuguese language, 
(and who had been with sir C. Stuart in 
the same capacity), lived with me as one 
of my family, during the whole period 
of my mission. I, of course, do not mean 
seriously to state that the increase of my 
expenses was in exact proportion to the 
number of persons whom I had to maintain. 
But I do mean seriously to show the diffe- 
rent footing upon which Mr. Sydenham and 
Mr. Casamajor separately, or even Mr. Sy- 
denham and Mr. Casamajor jointly—stood 
in respect to the claims upon their expen- 
diture, from that in which I stood,—with 
all the accessary burthens, and all the un- 
avoidable representation, of an embassy. 
With neither of the two gentlemen, whom 
I had the good fortune to have attached 
to me, Mr. Casamajor or Mr. Croft,—had 
I any personal acquaintance before m 
mission began. I Jearnt, during our offi- 
cial and domestic intercourse, to value 
and esteem them both. 1 am sorry to be 
forced to mention their names in connec- 
tion with these miserable details ; but Iam 
driven to it by the unsparing coarseness 
of the attacks which have been made upon 
me, and by the foolish, fallacious, and dis- 
honest contrast of my expenditure with 
that of Mr. Sydenham :—Mr. Sydenham’s 
who, during his three weeks residence at 
Lisbon, was an inmate in the House _of 
Mr. Casamajor,—and mine, who durmg 
the whole period of my mission, had tho 
suite of an embassy to maintain! 
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And now, Sir, come we to the famous 
letter of letters, upon which it seems that 
the whole of the case against me is made 
to turn—the letter from the secretary of 
state to Mr. Sydenham, directing him to 
confine his expenditure within his regular 
allowances. Before this letter is made 
conclusive against me, I might perhaps 
contend that it should be shown that I 
was in some degree, if not party to it, cog- 
nizant of it. Upon my honour, I never 
saw it till after the hon. gentleman’s first 
notice of his motion. I cannot say that I 
had never heard of it. I had heard, or 
perhaps seen in a newspaper, that some 
such letter had been written to Mr. Sy- 
denham by my noble friend :—and I well 
remember that the same authority stated 
the rate of 5,000/. a year as that which 
covered all Mr. Sydenham’s allowances, 
I have already shown the accuracy of that 
statement. 

But I wave this plea: I acknowledge 
the authority of the letter;—and if the 
circumstances of Mr. Sydenham’s situa- 
tion and mine were the same,—and if the 
meaning of this letter was what has been 
attributed to it,—and if that meaning was 
enforced against Mr. Sydenham, or was 
not remonstrated against by him,—TI will 
admit that notwithstanding my ignorance 
of the law I was bound by it, and am guil- 
ty of not conforming to it. 

And, first, what was Mr. Sydenham’s 
situation? That of envoy to the local go- 
vernment ;--mine, that of ambassador to 
the sovereign. (With the propriety of 
the appointment we have in this part of 
the argument nothing to do). Secondly, 
What was the meaning of the letter ?— 
My noble friend, the writer of it, has told 
you, that it did not mean the absolute ex- 
clusion of extraordinaries, which he held 
tobe almost impossible; but it did mean 
to prescribe the discontinuance of that 
rate of expenditure which had brought, 
during the war, such heavy charge upon 
the public. The letter itself says, 

“ cannot anticipate any public grounds 
for continuing the expenditure of his ma- 
jesty’s servants at Lisbon, on the scale on 
which it has been conducted during the 
continuance of the war in the Peninsula.” 
—To be sure he could not. Who dreamt 
of an expenditure of upwards of 30,0000. 
a year in time of peace ?—Lastly, the in- 
structions which were given, were they 
executed? Did Mr. Sydenham think it 
practicable to conform to them? Did he 
receive them without a remonstrance, and 
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act up tothem with strictness and fide- 
lity ?— With fidelity, in the moral sense of 
the word, I have no doubt he would have 
acted up to them if he had remained at 
Lisbon ; but have we no positive proof that 
he regarded the literal execution of them 
as impossible ? 

And here, Sir, again I feel myself called 
upon to guard against being supposed to 
mean any thing unkind in the reference 
which I am compelled to make to Mr. 
Sydenham. That gentleman is no more! 
He has closed a distinguished and honour- 
able life, during which he endeared him- 
self to his friends, and has left behind him 
an unspotted character. I implore of 
those who hear me, that if a word should 
escape me in the heat of argument, which 
can be thought to bear any colour of dis- 
respect to Mr. Sydenham’s memory, they 
will believe it tobe wholly unintentional. 
I am the Jast man living who would wan- 
tonly throw a slur upon his reputation, or 
give a wound to the feelings of those who 
mourn his loss. I would most gladly have 
avoided any allusion to him: but his name 
has been made the vehicle for a foul ca- 
lumny against my character; and the 
House will feel that not to me who repel 
an attack, but to those who have misused 
Mr. Sydenham’s name for the purposes of 
attack upon me, is to be imputed the guilt 
of profaning (if it be profaned) the sanc- 
tity of the tomb. 

The fact is, that while the mandate to 
Mr. Sydenham, directing him to confine 
his expenses within certain limits, was tra- 
versing the ocean in one direction, a re- 
monstrance by anticipation against such a 
limitation was on its passage to the foreign 
office. Mr. Sydenham, I suppose, might 
have heard rumours of such intended re- 
striction ; he knew, from what he saw of 
Lisbon himself (in the amount of Mr. 
Casamajor’s weekly bills), and from what 
he had heard of it from others, that a lite- 
ral compliance with that restriction was 
impracticable; and, on the 8th of July, 
the very day (I believe) after his arrival 
at Lisbon, he thus addressed himself to 
Mr. Hamilton, the under secretary of 
state (for the information of my nobie 
friend), in the letter from which I have 
already quoted an extract :— 

‘«* While the duke of Wellington was at 
Madrid, he spoke to me on the subject of 
my allowances at Lisbon, and he gave me 
the comfortable assurance of my being 
ruined, unless government allowed me 
something more than the usual salary, di- 
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minished by the usual deductions in Eng- 
land, and the loss of exchange. He pro- 
mised to mention the subject to lord Cas- 
tlereagh ; and I have written to him to re- 
mind him of his promise.—I find that Mr. 
Casamajor has been living in avery quiet, 
retired way, with no suite to feed and 
lodge, and by the examination of his books, 
I perceive that he does not live on less 
than 100/. a week.” 

So far is printed. Further on, in the 
same letter, the extract of which now lies 
before me, he states that he “ shall live 
with the greatest possible economy, but 
that what he cannot pay out of his allow- 
ances he shall trust to the government to 
pay for him.” 

Mr. Sydenham, as I have before observ- 
ed, resided about three weeks in Lisbon, 
namely, from about the 7th or Sth to the 
27th or 28th of July. Ihave already stated 
the allowances, regular and extraordinary, 
which he received during that period or on 
account of it—viz. 2,600/. salary, 1,500/. 
outfit, 1,100/. for the journey from Paris 
and Madrid to these sums 
are in the printed accounts of the civil list 
report; and therefore gentlemen might 
have known them without moving for pa- 
pers: but I was not aware,—and I suppose 
they were not aware, till in an evil hour 
they brought it out by their own motion 
for papers,—of the sum of 2,000/. for 
losses, which makes up the aggregate of 
Mr, Sydenham’s reccipts on account of his 
half-year’s mission, to 7,2001. 

If it is said, that as this sum of 7,200/. 
includes outfit, and allowances for journey 
and for losses, it is not fairly to be stated 
as Mr. Sydenham’s expenditure for half a 
year, | readily admit that it is not so: but 
then I must observe, that, on the same 
ground the aggregate of my allowances 
cannot be fairly stated as the expenditure 
of ayear. The cost of outfit and plate in 
my case would not have been repeated 
another year; any more than that of out- 
fit and allowances for journey and for 
losses would, in Mr. Sydenham’s case, 
have been repeated in another half year. 
But it is quite fair—it is indeed absolutely 
necessary, since the contrast between 
Mr. Sydenham’s half year and my year, 
has been so much insisted on,—to state as 
Ihave done, Mr, Sydenham’s salary joined 
to Mr. Casamajor’s extraordinaries for the 
same half year, as constituting the ex- 
penditure of the mission for that period. 
And it is fair to state the whole of Mr. 
Syd@nham’s receipts joined to Mr, Casa- 
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major’s extraordinaries, as the aggregate 
expense of that half year with which the 
aggregate of my receipts for a whole year 
is to be compared. 

Whatever comments, therefore, gentle- 
men may think proper to make on m 
conduct in other respects, they will at 
least I think, abandon the contrast between 
Mr. Sydenham’s mission and mine as to 
the rate of their respective cost to the 
public. This point, on which they relied 
so confidently, completely fails them. 
They may, if they will, continue to ar- 
raign my political sins ; but, if comparison 
with the period of Mr. Sydenham’s mis- 
sion be a decisive test of economy, they 
must on that comparison absolve me from 
pecuniary transgression. 

But, Sir, it is not on pecuniary matters 
only that they have guessed wrong as to 
me and Mr. Sydenham. They flattered 
themselves that they had another case 
against me on his account;—a case of 
hardship,—as if this valuable public ser- 
vant had been displaced purposely to 
make way for me. It has been asserted 
that I superseded Mr. Sydenham. Sir, 
I did not supersede Mr. Sydenham. If - 
the fact were so, I know not that it 
would constitute any charge against 
me. It would, I + og be the first 
time that the undoubted right of the 
Crown to appoint and to change its foreign 
ministers has been made a matter of 
charge, or even of question, in parliament. 
But the fact is not so. Mr. Sydenham’s 
mission was irretrievably at an end before 
mine began. He quitted Lisbon not only 
unrecalled, but without leave. He did 
this from necessity, on accoont of the im- 

aired state of his health. He arrived in 

ngland (as I have already had occasion 
to say) on or about the 8th of August. 
From that day to the 10th of October he 
received in England his appointments as 
minister at Lisbon. Are the economists 
angry that he did not continue so to receive 
them longer ?>—He was neither then, nor 
at any subsequent period before his death 
ee I shall presently show, by a document 
ounded on his own representations) in 4 
state of health to admit of his resuming 
the Lisbon mission—or accepting any 
other. If he had happily been so, my 
noble friend will bear testimony not only 
to the fact, but to my knowledge of the fact, 
that another and more important employ- 
ment was in contemplation for him.—So 
much for that charge. 

I have in my hand a copy of the letter 
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from the foreign office to the treasury, 
which authorized the payment to Mr. 
Sydenham of that sum of 2,000/, for losses, 
which forms the last item in his account. 
I almost wonder, :by-the-by, that I have 
not been told in distinct terms that this 
2,000/. was given to Mr. Sydenham to re- 
concile him to my supersession of him. 
The House, if they will allow me to take 
the liberty of reading this letter to them, 
will see how that matter stands. I am 
ready to move for its being laid on the 
table, if they think it necessary. It is 
luckily the last document of the kind with 
which I shall have occasion to try their 
patience. It is as follows: 

“‘ Foreign office, Oct. 25, 1815. My 
lords;—Thomas Sydenham, esq. late his 
majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to the court of Lisbon, 
has represented to me the very great ex- 
pense he was at in making preparations to 
undertake that mission, with a view toa 
permanent residence at Lisbon, and the 
great loss he sustained by the sudden dis- 
posal of his effects, &c. on his being obliged 
to relinquish that mission, on account of 
the dangerous state of his health after a 
residence of only a few months, whereby 
he has been a loser of considerably more 
than two thousand pounds, and is thereby 
involved in difficulties beyond the reach of 
his private fortune to satisfy.”” [There is 
a slight error of inadvertency here as to 
the period of Mr. Sydenham’s actual resi- 
dence at. Lisbon—which was, as I have 
shewn, weeks only and not months. I 
now come to a passage to which I particu- 
larly wish to call the attention of the 
House. ]|—‘* Having considered this appli- 
cation, it has appeared to me, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, (Mr. 
Sydenham’s state of health still preventing 
his being employed in the diplomatic ser- 
vice of his majesty), to be just and rea- 
sonable that Mr. Sydenham should receive 
& compensation on account of these losses. 
I am therefore to desire your lordships 
will be pleased to take the commands of 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
with regard to the issue of the sum of two 
thousand pounds, nett, to Mr. Sydenham, 
or his. assigns, as a compensation for the 
losses above-stated.” 

Is this also a sham letter and a con- 
certed fraud? Perhaps the date will help 
us to a solution of this question. It is 
dated the 25th October, 1815, that is to 
say, six months after I had tendered the 
resignation of my mission, and three 
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months after my resignation had been 
accepted ; a period, therefore, when, if Mr. 
Sydenham’s health had been sufficiently 
restored to enable him to resume his sta- 
tion at Lisbon, there had been for three 
months no impediment whatever, and for 
six months no impediment on my part, to 
his resuming it. It was manifestly the 
hopelessness of his return to publi¢ life 
that weighed with the foreign office in 
writing this letter; to which I am happy 
to have had an opportunity of referring, 
both for the proof which it affords of good- 
natured and considerate disposition, and 
the just testimony which it bears to the 
merits and character of Mr. Sydenham. 
I had not the honour and the happiness of 
a personal acquaintance with Mr. Syden- 
ham. I knew him only by reputation 
by the report of common friends, whose 
report would of itself have been sufficient 
to ensure my belief of his good qualities; 
and by the exhibition of his talents in that 
memorabie investigation which was car- 
ried on in a committee of this House upon 
the renewal of the East-India company’s 
charter. In the course of that examina- 
tion the gentlemen connected with India 
displayed a degree of ability and infor- 
mation, which perhaps could not have 
been matched, certainly not excelled, in 
any other service, or in any other country. 
Among these very able men Mr. Syden- 
ham stood eminently distinguished, evince 
ing a capacity for great affairs and a fits 
ness for important employments, such as 
are rarely to be found even in more prac- 
tised statesmen. If, therefore, I have been 
driven to say any thing of this gentleman 
(I hope I have not, I am sure I have not 
em it) which may have appeared in. 
any degree disrespectful or disparaging, 
if I have been obliged to soil the name of 
a high-minded and liberal man with mo- 
ney, the blame (I repeat it) is not with 
me, but with those who forced Mr. Syden- 
ham’s name into this discussion. 

I now, Sir, come to the details of the ex- 
penditure of my own mission, the account 
of which is among the papers upon the 
table. The hon. gentleman who made 
the motion, has had the goodness to com- 
pliment me on the minuteness and accu- 
racy of my calculations. I understand 
the nature of the hon. gentleman's compli- 
ment; and I see that he has been taught 
thoroughly to understand the nature 
of the advantage which he has over me on 
this day. Undoubtedly any charge con- 
nected with money, places the accused in 
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a dilemma of painful difficulty—a difficulty 
the more painful in proportion to the con- 
sciousness of his innocence, and to the 
warmth of his indignation. If he contents 
himself, as is the first natural impulse of 
every honourable mind, with general and 
lofty denial, he exposes himself to be tri- 
umphed over as having evaded investiga- 
tion; and figures are then invoked as the 
only test of truth. If, on the other hand, 
he condescends to detailed arithmetical 
calculation, he becomes liable to such 
compliments as those of the hon. gentle- 
man; and must feel (as I do agp! a cer- 
tain inevitable degradation in the ver 
rocess by which he is to be justified. Tt 
is certainly not without se pain that I 
made up my mind to this latter alter- 
native.—Those who know me in private 
life are, I am afraid, too well aware how 
little I am versed in questions either of 
arithmetic or of economy, not to have been 
as much surprised as the hon. gentleman 

rofesses himself to be gratified at the pro- 
iieaey in figures which is displayed in 
the papers before the House; particularly 
in that laboured dispatch of mine of the 
30th of May, 1815.—In truth, | availed 
myself, for the purpose of those statements 
and calculations, of the aid of persons 
much more conversant with such matters 
than I can pretend to be. I beg the hon. 
gentleman also to understand that I do 
not profess, in these accounts, to state 
my whole expenditure at Lisbon, but only 
my expenditure of public money. 

Sir, the expenditure of sir Charles Stu- 
art’s mission for the two years, 1812-13 
and 1813-14, and that of the interval be- 
tween the conclusion of sir Charles Stu- 
art’s mission and my ee can 
hardly be denied to justify the nominal 
amount of the allowances assigned to me. 
But that nominal amount and the real 
effective value were very different indeed. 
For my actual expenditure (as distin- 
guished from nominal receipt—or rather 
nominal issue), a fair but strict standard 
of comparison is furnished by the report 
of the civil-list committee of June, 1815. 
If it shall appear that my whole actual ex- 
penditure as ambassador, tallied within a 
very trifle with the amount fixed by that 
committee and sanctioned by the House 
for a minister at Lisbon of the second or- 
der, I think it will not be imputed that I 
abused the discretion confided to me. 

Assuredly I did not, on going out to 
Lisbon, anticipate the trial of this day; 
but 1 did, as has been scen, dread and de- 
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recate any unlimited pecuniary discretion. 
thas beenshown how anxious I was to have 
the limits of my expenditure defined ; and 
within those limits, whatever they might 
be, I resolved to restrict myself. . 

My nominal allowances were, as I have 
said, and as appears from the papers upon 
the table, — 

Salary £.8,200 

Extraordinaries, not to exceed 6,000 

Total £.14,200 

Of this amount of extraordinaries I drew 
only for thee-fourths, or 4,500/. I re- 
ceived (like every other minister of what- 
ever rank) the sum of 1,500/. for outfit. If 
that sum be taken as replacing the 1,500/, 
extraordinaries which I declined to draw, 
the result of salary, extraordinaries, and 
outfit for that one year (outfit could only 
bea charge on the first year), is, as above, 
14,200/. I had plate, like other ambassa- 
dors and envoys extraordinary, &c. but 
upon the scale of an envoy. 

Having no rule or experience to guide 
me, all that I could determine was, to con- 
sider the established recognized amount 
of the salary as the limit of my public ex- 
penditure ; and to draw for no more extra- 
ordinaries than should make up the. nominal 
salary of 8,200/. to that effective amount. 
Had therefore that salary been paid free 
from deductions at home, and without loss 
on the exchange and on the conversion 
into Portuguese money—I should not 
have drawn for one shilling of extraordi- 
naries for my expenses at Lisbon. But the 
case was very different. This nominal sa- 
lary was liable to deductions amounting 
to no less than about sixteen per cent. in 
England, which reduced it from 8,200/. to 
about 6,900/.; and this latter sum again 
to a loss of something more than twelve 
per cent. in its transit and conversion, re- 
ducing it from 6,900/. to somewhere be- 
tween 6,100/. and 6,000/. 

This statement applies to the first three 
uarters of the year, ending the 5th of 
uly, 1815. In July, I received the report 

of the civil-list committee, to which I have 
so often to refer. From that 
time, therefore, I had—what I had always 
wished—a positive writtten public rule, 
not laid down indeed for my mission, 
but which I might safely take for my 
guide. By the civil-list report, the ml- 
nister to Portugal was considered pros- 
ctively on the footing not of an am- 
assador, but of an envoy extraordinaty 
and winister plenipotentiary. To that 
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minister of the second order the report 
assigned a salary of 8,000/. a year. It 
further recommended that all sums for 
foreign missions should be paid free of 
all deductions except the 
thus relieving the issues of salary from 
all the established legal defalcations at 
home, amounting to about six per cent., 
= addition to the property-tax), and 
rom all losses by exchange, or otherwise, 
in the transmission abroad. At the same 
time, the allowance for outfit,—which 
had been hitherto in all cases, and for 
all ranks, only 1,500/.—a sum which is 
stated by the report not to be sufficient to 
cover above one-third or one fourth of the 
real expense, was raised to 4,000/.; and 
an annual allowance of 500/. was given for 
house-rent. These several arrangements 
are to be found in pp. 47 and 48, of the civil- 
list report, to which I beg the gentlemen 
who do me the honour to watch what I am 
saying, to refer. Deducting 800/. the 
property-tax, from the salary of 8,000/. 


these issues to the new envoy would 


amount to 11,700/. nett for the first year ; 
and to 7,700/. nett for every subsequent 
year.—And this exclusive of plate, for 
which the report makes a special provision. 

When I received the copy of this report 
I instantly determined that, so long as the 
mission continued in my hands, I would 
limit myself strictly to the amount speci- 
fied in it. For the last quarter, therefore 
July the 5th to October 10th, 1815), 

conformed to the new scale of ordinary 
allowances, and received only 1,800/. nett, 
without any extraordinaries whatever. 
The exchange was now, in consequence 
of the termination of the war, become so 


favourable as in a great measure to coun- 
‘teract the loss upon the paper-money, 


which continued to be about 7 per cent, 
The result of this counteraction was, that 
the loss upon 1,800/. by the exchange and 
jointly, which three months 


before would have been about 220/., was 


now only about 70/. 

Of the 6,000/. extraordinaries which I 
had liberty to draw, I drew only for so 
much as was sufficient,—First to replace 
the deductions on 6,150/. being three 
quarters of nominal salary at the old rate 
of 8,200). (gross), and on 1,800/. one 


-quarter at the new rate of '7,200/. (nett) ; 
‘secondly, to make up the old allowance 


for outfit, viz. 1,500/. to the sum of 4,000/. 


‘Specifically allowed by the committee.— 


And i 
een one farthing more, so help me 
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So scrupulously did I adhere to these 
limits, (which seemed to me to have been 
formed on a clear principle, and which had 
the sanction of the House of Commons), 
that finding that my agent had drawn, for 
the last quarter, a sum of 1,500/. as extra- 
ordinaries (at the rate of the 6,000/. ori- 
ginally allowed to me), I directed him to 
return that sum to the treasury: and [ 
declare, on my conscience, that when I 
gave this direetion, I had no more expecta- 
tion that the transaction would ever be 
known to any one except to my agent,— 
to my right hon. friend near me (Mr. Hus- 
kisson), whom I requested to see my di- 
rection executed—to my noble friend 
(lord Castlereagh), whose permission was 
necessary,—and to the treasury, to which 
the return was made,—I had no more ex- 
pectation that I should ever have to state 
this transaction privately or publicly in 
vindication of my character,—than I had 
en that on such grounds my 
character would ever be assailed. 

It is undoubtedly still open to the hon. 
gentlemen who are the framers and sup- 
porters of the impeachment against me, 
to recur to the charge that the mission to 
Lisbon was unnecessary ; to find fault, if 
they please, with my personal conduct in 
accepting it (of which a word by-and-by); 
and to censure the mode in which I may 
have discharged the duties of it; but as 
to pecuniary imputation, I stand upon a 
rock.—I stand upon the authority of a 
committee of this House, appointed long 
after my embassy was established and en- 
dowed; and not merely approving by re- 
trospect the amount of its actual endow- 
ment: but recommending prospectively 
the same endowment for a mission of a 
lower character. Before that report was 
known to me,—with the power to go to a 
certain extent of expense, I restrained 
myself within that extent, to limits nar- 
rowed by my own sense of what was right. 
As soon as I had the authority of that re- 
port to guide me, I adhered to it volunta- 
rily and strictly, living as an ambassador 
within the allowances assigned for an en- 
voy. To other allegations of misconduct, 
political or prudential, I may be ob- 
noxious;—but surely no fair adversary, 
after this exposition, will impute to my em- 
bassy either a wasteful oxodiagiin on the 
part of the government, or a corrupt rapa- 
city on mine. 

am afraid I have already wearied the 
House with figures: but there is another 
calculation, of which the result is sa strik- 
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ing, that I cannot help requesting of the 
House to allow me to stateit tothem. Its 
elements are few, and the process short 
and simple. I particularly request atten- 
tion to it from the right hon. gentleman 
who sits opposite to me (Mr. Tierney), 
whose skill in these matters peculiarly qua- 
lifies him to detect any error in the state- 
ment. 

The report of the committee on the 
civil-list fixes the salary of the Lisbon envoy 
at 8,000/., to be reduced by the deduction 
of the property-tax to 7,200. This sum 
of 7,200/, was to be received nett at Lis- 
bon, free from all other deductions at 
home and from Joss by exchange and con- 
version abroad. Sir, I desired a person 
far better skilled in calculations than I am 
to make out for me how much must have 
been received nett from the treasury here, 
to produce 7,200/. nett, in Lisbon, during 
the year 1814-15?—The following is the 
statement of my arithmetician :— 

The first addition to be made is that of 
the amount necessary to cover the average 
loss of something more than 12 per cent. 


by exchange and paper-money: this |. 


would be about #£.980 
which being added to «sssseeeeeee 7,200 


gives £.8,180 


as the sum necessary to have been received 
nett in England, in order to produce 
7,200/. nett in Lisbon. 

But, again; how much would it have 
been necessary for the Treasury to issue 
gross to produce (on the footing on which 
my salary was issued) 8,180/. nett in 
England? —The deductions at the exche- 
quer, I have shown, amounted to about 16 
per cent., the property-tax included. The 
sum necessary to cover these deductions, 
Would 556 
Which; 


shows that the gross issue at the 
Treasury must have been about £.9,736 
Add to this sum the allowance for 
Add the allowance for House-rent 
(to which by the way might be 
added 12 per cent. for loss on 
exchange, &c.)....... 
And the gross nominal issues at the 
treasury to meet the recommen- 
dation of the committee, for the 
first year of the new envoy,—— 
must have 4,296 


4,000 


500 
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Does not the very sound of this sum 
carry conviction, and I could almost hope 
compunction, to the bosoms of my accu- 
sers? Does it not excite in the minds of 
all impartial men, an indignant recollection 
of the arts and the clamours, by which, 
during two years and a half, I have been 
stigmatized to the country as an instance 
of unexampled waste, as an insatiable 
pillager of the exchequer? 

Sir, of the pecuniary charge I trust that 
I may here take my leave. After my 
own vindication however (which must on 
every account be nearest to my heart), I 
confess, I am most anxious to put the 
well-intentioned part of the nation on 
their guard against those exaggerations 
for mischievous purposes, by which public 
men are run down. If the result of this 
night shall warn them not to be too easily 
misled into the belief of monstrous and 
improbable corruptions, I cannot say that 
I shall not still regret the calumnies with 
which I have been overwhelmed, but I 
shall be in some degree rewarded and 
consoled for them. 

I have thus disposed of the two main 
heads of accusation. I have shown that 
there was a sincere and well-grounded 
belief in the return of the prince regent 
of Portugal to Europe: and I have shown 
that the cost of the embassy appointed to 
receive him on his return was not only not 
extravagant, but that according to are | 
test by which expenditure can be tried, 
whether of contrast with what had gone 
before, or of comparison with what has 
been deliberately established for the 
future, it was limited by a reasonable and 
scrupulous economy. 

Some minor charges remain to be refute 
ed. I am accused of having held the 
mission after all hope of executing the 
duty which I undertook to fulfil was aban- 
doned. But, before { enter on this point, 
I am reminded that I am accused also of 
having assumed the mission too soon. It 
is said that I assumed it in October, 
although the prince of Brazil could not 
be expected in Europe for six months from 
that date. Now if there were any ground 
for supposing that the return was altoge- 
ther a false pretence, the acceptance of 
the embassy sooner or later would be of 
no consequence; the acceptance of it at 
all wasacrime. But if the prince regent 
of Portugal was to come to Europe, there 
was a fair probability that sir John Beres- 
ford might have landed him at Lisbon in 
February. Sir John Beresford sailed from 
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Portsmouth on the fifth of October. 
True, he was driven back to Plymouth 
after having been some days at sea. But, 
as to the length of the passage, he did 
reach the Brazils in seven weeks from the 
date of his last sailing (that too with a 
convoy under his protection); and it was 
not only no improbable expectation, but 
it was the belief of sir John Beresford 
himself, stated repeatedly to the prince 
regent of Portugal, that from five to six 
weeks would be sufficient for the voyage 
from Rio de Janeiro. It is true, that the 
hypothesis was, that the prince regent 
would be ready to embark, and would 
have made all the preparations necessary 
for his departure, between the period of 
his writing for a squadron and its arrival. 
Such in fact was our expectation; and 
upon that supposition (as I have said 
before) the arrival at Lisbon of the prince 
regent himself would have been the first 
intelligence that would have been received 
there of his departure from Rio de Janeiro. 
I sailed in the beginning of November. I 
Janded at Lisbon (I think) on the first of 
the following month. I had no more 
doubt of the impatience of the Portuguese 
royal family to return to Europe than I 
have that I am now addressing this House. 
I consequently reckoned upon their arrival 
in Lisbon almost as soon after my own as 
I could conveniently be prepared to 
receive them. In the month of fanneey, 
I well remember, we used to be looking 
out at Lisbon, at every favourable turn of 
the wind, for the arrival of sir John Beres- 
ford with his royal passengers, in the 
Tagus. The only period, therefore, during 
which I can be accused of receiving a 
salary without executing a public duty, is 
that between the date of my appointment 
and my sailing for Lisbon, a period of 
about three weeks. Surely this then is a 
charge of minute and petty captiousness. 
It is said that nature abhors a vacuum; 
and I believe it may be equally said that 
an exchequer quarter abhors a fraction. 
My salary was reckoned from the 10th of 
October, the quarter-day which preceded 
by about ten days my taking leave at 
Carlton-house; and which preceded my 
actual departure (as I have said) by about 
three weeks. Of the scores or hundreds 
of missions which have gone out from this 
country for the last century, 1 very much 
doubt whether one could be found whose 


allowances had begun to run from so short 
a period before its departure. If this, Sir, 
be not a sufficient defence on such a 
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matter, I can only give myself up to the 
mercy of the House, with a frank expres- 
sion of my regret that I was gazetted 
three weeks tvo soon. 

As to retaining my office too long, I 
have already answered to this point inci- 
dentally, but 1 must briefly answer to it 
again here in its proper order. The first 
loose intimations of a doubt of the return 
of the prince regent to his European 
dominions arrived in England in the 
month of March. They reached me at 
Lisbon on the 9th of April. On the 10th 
of April I wrote to the foreign office, ten- 
dering my resignation. I was desired to 
continue in the exercise of my functions; 
and from that moment the mission entirely 
changed its character. I was no longer 
the pageant ambassador to a non-forthe 
coming sovereign. The war had broken 
out, with the ominous re-appearance of 
Buonaparté: and who was there in this 
country, or in Europe, that ventured to 
predict its speedy, its miraculous termina- 
tion? Who could presume to say what 
might be its course; or what the extent 
of effort required to give effect to its ope- 
rations? Henceforth, therefore, I filled, 
(whether worthily or not, is another ques- 
tion), a situation of business, at a not 
insignificant post, and at a most eventful 
crisis. If I had not been on the spot, 
another must have been appointed,—a 
minister of the second order, if you please, 
but even if so, with all the allowances and 
expenses incident to a minister of the 
second order at Lisbon, which I have 
already shown to be, according to the re- 
commendation of the civil list report, sub- 
stantially the same as mine. Henceforth, 
therefore, I did not add one farthing to 
the unavoidable expenses of the country. 
It may be alleged, that a more able indivi- 
dual might have been found to discharge 
the duties of the mission; and that I did 
wrong in continuing to do what others 
might have done better; but there is not 
a shadow of pretence for affirming that my 
continuance at Lisbon laid any burthen 
upon the public, or that any saving could 
have been effected by the acceptance of 
my resignation on the JOth of April. 

It is obvious that in the refusal to ac- 
cept my resignation, I was wholly passive ; 
but neither does my noble friend require 
any justification for having recommended 
to the prince regent to decline accepting 
it. My noble friend is sufficiently justified 
by the case itself, and by his subsequent 
conduct. For no sooner was the battle of 
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‘Waterloo fought, and the war thus happily 
ended aoe as soon as begun), than my 
noble friend signified to me his royal 
highness’s acceptance of the resignation 
which had been before declined. It is 
true, that it was not until three months 
after this notification that I was finally 
relieved from the mission. Amidst the 
important negociations in which my noble 
friend was then engaged, he appears to 
have forgotten that he had not appointed 
any one to receive the business and cor- 
respondence of the Lisbon mission, out of 
my hands. Portugal and myself had (no 
wonder) sunk into insignificance and 
oblivion; and up to the beginning of 
August, no successor to me was appointed. 
Did I think this a lucky chance? Did I 
go on quietly to enjoy the advantage of 
this oblivion? No. After about a month 
had elapsed without hearing any thing 
from the foreign office, I wrote to my 
noble friend, to remind him of my exist- 
ence: and, apprehending him to be—as 
he in fact was—absent from England, I 
wrote by the same packet a private letter 
to lord Bathurst, begging leave, in case 
any difficulty should have occurred in the 
nomination of a successor, to recommend 
Mr. Croft (whom I have already men- 
tioned as having been first introduced to 
me by my noble friend), as a person per- 
fectly competent to act as chargé d'affaires; 
and offering, at the same time, the aid of 
my upofficial advice, so long as I should 
remain (which I intended to do through 
the winter) in Portugal. I desire to know 
if this conduct can be characterized as a 
clinging to my office?—or whether my 
pertinacity in adhering to it was more 
than exactly on a par with my eagerness 
in seeking it? 

Perhaps, Sir, I might now sit down per- 
fectly satisfied with having cleared the in- 
tegrity of my conduct; and, perhaps, with 
a feeling rather of gratitude than of hosti- 
lity towards those who, by manfully giving 
a distinct and substantive shape to their 
allegations, have afforded me an opportu- 
nity of refuting them. But I cannot pass 
by the taunts of the hon. baronet, and the 
grave admonitions of the hon. mover of 
the question, without assuring them, that 
so long as I possess in my own breast the 
consciousness of integrity, such assail- 
ments, whether taunting or monitory, will 
excite in it no emotion warmer than con- 
tempt. I must above all things assure the 
hon. baronet, that no attempt to impeach 


my character and to degrade me (as he 
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flattered himself this proceeding might ve 
in that estimation with this House whic 
constitutes all that is valuable and all that 
is efficient in a public man, no such 
attempt, 1 say, will cause me to lower my 
voice one key, or to abate one jot of my 
exertions, in opposing and exposing those 
doctrines of which the hon. baronet is the 
representative and the champion. Let 
not the hon. baronet flatter himself with 
any such result from this attack upon m 
reputation. Let him not flatter himself 
with the hope of such a result from his 
asperity to-night, or from his menaces for 
the future. If 1 am satisfied to have done 
right, for the peace of my own conscience, 
I am also glad to have made that right 
apparent, mainly because I know how 
necessary are the good opinion and the 
favouring attention of this House, to 
enable me to exert myself successfully for 
the defeat of those projects which the hon. 
baronet has at heart, and which, I verily 
believe, would bring this country to ruin. 
The hon. baronet has spoken out : and the 
only sentiment with which I am inspired 
by the bitterness of his declared —- 
and by the burst of his anticipated triumph, 
is that of a pride—I hope an honest and 

ardonable pride, at the proof which he 
os thus unintentionally afforded of the 
reasons to which I am indebted for his 
hostility. It is because 1 am held in 
hatred and in fear by those who share the 
hon. baronet’s opinions, that by them I 
have been sought to be destroyed. I 
have been sought to be destroyed, because 
I have declared myself—(with what effect 
it becomes not me to say, but with all my 
heart and soul), against schemes, which 
if unchecked, would bring destruction 
upon those hallowed institutions by which 
the mixed and free government of this 
great kingdom is upholden, and from 
which the practical blessings of our con+ 
stitution are derived. 

Sir, I thus dismiss all that part of the 
charges which, if substantiated, would 
have established against me the guilt of 
criminality or of culpable misconduct. 
But I wish to leave nothing unnoticed, 
whether of charge or of insinuation,—whe- 
ther conveying the imputation of positive 
guilt, or only implying discredit and dis- 
paragement. 

It is made matter of accusation and re- 
proach against me that I have accepted 
office with my noble friend who sits be- 
side me (lord Castlereagh),—between 
whom and wyself it is assumed that our 
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former differences had placed an impas- 
sable barrier.—First,—from what quarter 
comes this reproach and accusation ? From 
a bench, on which I do not see any two 
neighbours who have not differed from 
each other,—and that within short me- 
mory too,—much more essentially than 
myself and my noble friend. But it is in- 
sinuated that the differences between my 
noble friend and myself were of a sort 
which precluded reconciliation !—Since 
when have such matters become topics of 

arliamentary discussion? Since when 
ee it been the practice of this House to 
take cognizance of the disagreements of 
individuals, and to indulge in such ani- 
madversions on the most delicate topics 
of personal conduct as in private society 
no gentleman would venture to hazard? 
Since when, I say, has this practice com- 
menced? And how far is it to be carried ? 
—I know of no precedent for it. I know 
of no authority.—It is not for my own 
sake, but for the sake of this House, that 
I protest against it ; for, if this practice be 
permitted, our discussions must  inevi- 
tably sink in to grosser personalities than 
have disgraced the meetings of Palace- 
yard and of Spa-fields. 

The Hon. baronet is entirely mistaken 
as to what he supposes me to have ad- 
dressed to my constituents at Liverpool in 
1812. Nothing that I then said was in- 
tended to convey, or did convey, the no- 
tion that I was precluded by any feeling, 
or (in my own judgment) by any prin- 
ciple, from acting in office with my noble 
friend. Ihad declared the directly con- 
trary opinion some months before, in a 
correspondence respecting the formation 
of an administration, which the discus- 
sions of those times brought before the 
— and which is now upon record. 

Vhat is not publicly recorded is, that some 
time after those discussions had closed, 
but six or eight weeks before my elec- 
tion at Liverpool, other negociations 
which had for their object my return to 
office, had taken place ; amongst the pro- 
posed arrangements of which, my noble 
friend—with a manliness and generosity 
which I hope I felt as they deserved—had 
voluntarily tendered to my acceptance 
the seals of the office which ie now holds. 
Other reasons induced me to decline that 
tender. I might be right or wrong in my 
view of those reasons. One among them 
was, that I was at that time embarrassed 
with respect to a most important question 
(the discussion of which is now fixed for 
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no distant on i pledges which I could 
best hope to redeem with unquestioned 
fidelity and honour, by remaining out of 
office till I had redeemed them. But 
what would be thought of me—what 
should I deserve to be thought of by any 
liberal mind—if, after such a transaction 
as I have described, I could ever pause 
for a moment, to consider in what order 
with respect to each other my noble 
friend and I should march towards our 
common objects in the service of the 
country ?—In that transaction, any feel- 
ings which had previously separated my 
noble friend and myself were buried for 
ever. Thevery memory of them was ef- 
faced from our minds:—nor can I coms 
pliment the good taste of those who would 
call them up from oblivion; surely not 
with the vain hope of exasperating differ- 
ences anew, but with the purpose of mak- 
ing a reconcilement now of five years 
standing, a subject of suspicion, taunt, and 
obloquy. 

What I have said, Sir, is, I hope, a suf- 
ficient comment upon the notable dis 
covery that I accepted public employment 
not with, but under, my noble friend. 
This paltry distinction, I can assure those 
who are so vain of it, occasions me not 
the slightest uneasiness. When lord Pem- 
broke went out to Vienna, and the mar- 
quis Wellesley to Spain, during (or under, 
if you will) my administration of the fo- 
reign de ent,—had I the ridiculous 
vanity to fancy that these distinguished 
noblemen acted under me, in any sense 
of degrading subordination? Or is it ima- 
gined that when the duke of Wellington 
undertook his mission to Paris, my noble 
friend, conceived that he was therefore 
entitled to claim a pre-eminence over the 
deliverer of Europe ?—They know little, 
Sir, of the spirit of our constitution,— 
they are very ill acquainted with the du- 
ties that it imposes, and the privileges 
that it confers,—who are not aware, that 
in whatever station a man may be called 
upon to serve his sovereign and his coun- 
try, there is among statesmen, co-operat- 
ing honestly for the public good, a real 
substantive equality which no mere official 
arrangement can either create or destroy ; 
—they—-who are yet to learn, that ina 
free country like ours, it is for the man to 
dignify the office, not for the office to dig- 
nify the man. 

Sir, Ihave now done. I have humbly 
to apologize to the House for having 
trespassed upon them so long, and to thank 
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them for their indulgent attention. The 
manner in which I have been heard by 
the House, has been such as satisfies me 
that they justly and kindly considered how 
much I had at stake on this day. If I 
have succeeded (as my conscience tells 
me that I must have done), in refuting 
the charges brought against me, I have 
not spoken in vain; and you, Sir, will 
not regret having listened to me. If I 
have not succeeded,—if the House shall 
be of opinion that any stain remains upon 
my character,—then indeed, Sir, have I 
troubled you too long; but I have troubled 
you for the last time. 
_ Mr. Brougham declared, that he was 
not one of those to whom the right hon. 
gentleman could have alluded, as hanging 
back in his accusation. The charge must 
have applied to some one, but he was at a 
loss to determine who was meant. His hon. 
friend who made the present motion had 
stated the accusation fully and fairly; he 
was answered by the noble lord opposite ; 
what the noble lord had said was replied to 
by the hon. baronet. There was then 
a dead pause in the House—nothing being 
offered to be said on the other side. Was 
the accusation to be repeated without 
hearing any defence? Were the common 
forms of the House to be departed from 
on this occasion, and were he and his 
friends to be accused of want of candour 
for following the usual course recommend- 
ed by common convenience and general 
experience? He did not hold back, and 
he was sure his hon. friends did not. If 
he now came forward, he did not bring 
any newcharges ; he wouldnot statea tittle 
that had not previously been stated; and 
if he travelled out of the accusation, he 
begged he might be stopped. He would 
tell the right hon. gentleman that he was 
not his accuser; that he stood there in a 
different capacity. The accusation was 
already made; the defence had been 
heard, and he, with the House, was now to 
act as judges. The noble lord against 
whose administration this charge was 
rincipally directed, although the right 
on. gentleman was deeply involved in it, 
began with a remark about suppressing 
one of the documents moved for. His 
hon. friend had brought no such charge, 
but merely alleged that it had been kept 
back till other papers, calculated todoaway 
its effect, were brought forward with it. 
The hon. and learned gentleman here 
proved his allegation by different refer- 
ences to the date of the papers, and then 
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addressed himself to the question. He 
observed, that the right hon. gentleman 
was anxious to separate the two questions 
of the return of the Prince Regent, and 
of the expenses of the embassy. He had 
no objection to this line of argument, and 
would show from dates, that there was not 
a shadow of pretence for this job, which 
was as barefaced a one as was ever exhi- 
bited to the animadversion of parliament. 
The blame of it was participated, between 
the administration and the right hon, gen- 
tleman who benefitted by it. The charge, 
however, had been supposed to have been 
more extensively stated than was intended: 
it was never said that there was no inten- 
tion expressed on the part of the prince 
regent of the Brazils to return to Europe: 
he and his friends charged them with ap- 
pointing a minister at a time when there 
were no functions to be exercised. The 
charge admitted that there might be a 
mistake: on this mistake the job was 
founded: the mistake was pardoned, but 
the job was reprobated. It was by facts 
and by dates only that the question under 
debate ought to be decided, not by empty 
professions or noisy declamation, which, 
in the opinion of the world, would be of 
no more value than the wind of which they 
were made. 

Referring, then, to the dispatch of lord 
Strangford to lord Castlereagh, dated the 
20th of Feb. 1814, he found it stated, that 
hopes were entertained by the British mi- 
nister that the Prince Regent was disposed 
to revisit his ancient dominions; but this 
intention would never be executed without 
the concurrence of the English govern- 
ment. It was added, subsequently, that 
any intimation of the wishes on the part of 
our government would probably be ac- 
ceded to. We were thus left altogether 
to determine upon the time and the mode 
in which the return of the prince regent of 
Portugal should take place. The right 
hon. gentleman had pretended, that this 
return was an affair of the highest import- 
ance; that it was an event so desirable, 
as to justify all the expense and all the ex- 
traordinary proceedings which belonged 
to this transaction. But if it had been of 
such mighty interest to the concerns of 
Europe, ample time had been previously 
afforded between the downfall of Buona- 
parté’s power in the Peninsula and the pe- 
riod of the right hon. gentleman’s appoint- 
ment. Nota word, however, of the return 
of the royal family was heard till the 25th 
of July, and then arose a question which 
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was now to be determined upon stubborn 
dates on one side, and metaphor and ver- 
bosity on the other. During the three 
months previous to this period, although 
the noble lord opposite wasall that time ap- 
prized of the probable return of the Portu- 
guese court, as far as the dispatch of lord 
Strangford could create that expectation, 
it was never before thought of sending out 
an embassy extraordinary upon the mere 
possibility of such an event. Such an in- 
tention, if ever entertained, had hitherto 
lain dormant, and never appeared till it 
was wanted for private purposes or for ca- 
binet arrangements. ‘To show the temper 
in which the whole matter was conducted 
it might be of use to examine one of the 
pretexts upon which the whole defence of 
the case rested. It had been asserted, that 
the appointment of an ambassador-extra- 
ordinary was made, in one respect, for the 
urpose of gratifying the feelings of the 
Haines Regent; but it was worthy of ob- 
servation, that whilst we complimented 
him with an ambassador whom he had ne- 
ver asked for, or evinced any desire to 
see, we refused him the favour of appoint- 
ing the commodore whom he had express- 
ly applied for, to command the convoy on 
his passage home. He believed this offi- 
cer was sir Sidney Smith, [ No, no, from 
the treasury-bench | ; but, if he were mis- 
taken in this, it was probably the officer 
who commanded the vessel in which his 
royal highness sailed from Europe to the 
Brazils. Why, if there was so much 
anxiety to gratify the personal feelings of 
his royal highness, was so slight a civility 
refused ? 

But he now came to a part of the ques- 
tion which had been wholly omitted by 
the noble lord, and but incidentally men- 
tioned by the right hon. gentleman at 
the close of his justification; but upon 
which he would venture to say, that the 
judgment of the country would finally be 
formed: he meant whether any real ne- 
cessity had existed for the appointment of 
the embassy, or whether it was not a mere 

retence to suit the views and interests of 
individuals. Had there been any doubt, 
or even the smallest uncertainty, with re- 
gard to the occurrence of those circum- 
stances which called for so extraordinary 
an appointment, it was the duty of the 
noble lord not to have precipitated the 
embassy ; for, if delayed but a short time, 
the whole of this useless expense might 
have been saved to the country. The 
right hon. gentleman had argued as if it 
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were absolutely necessary that an ambas- 
sador should be present on the occasion, 
if it had taken place; but if a chargé 
d‘affaires had remained there a year and a 
half, he could see no great inconvenience 
in his remaining a week or a fortnight 
longer under the existing circumstances. 
He apprehended, however, that the fact 
was, the right hon. gentleman was going 
to Lisbon at any rate, and that if the ap- 
pointment was longer deferred it would 
come too late to answer his purpose 
(Hear, hear!]. The court of France had 
taken a very different view of the inten- 
tions of the Portuguese court, and had 
sent their minister to Rio Janeiro; and he 
could conceive no reason for our pursuing 
a different course, except that it was ne- 
cessary to put money into the pocket ofan 
individual, as a means of settling certain 
olitical arrangements. He believed the 
rench mission was subsequent to the Bri- 
tish, but this was of little moment. In 
considering the amount of the right hon. 
gentleman’s allowances, a great deal had 
been said as to the expenditure of Mr. 
Sydenham. He agreed entirely with all 
the praise which had been bestowed upon 
that lamented gentleman, and could have 
wished that the right hon. gentleman had 
not qualified his panegyric by certain ex- 
pressions which could hardly be intended 
to do honour to his memory. Why did 
the right hon. gentleman endeavour to 
place the character he eulogized in an 
odious light, by ironically calling Mr. 
Sydenham “that prince of economists,” 
or mock the reputation which he affected 
tohave at heart? Mr. Sydenham had re- 
monstrated against a two rigid system of 
retrenchment ; he had told the noble lord 
that it was vain to attempt to cut so deep- 
ly; and therefore, if the right hon. gen- 
tleman had any censure to direct against 
an excess in the disposition to economy 
it was the noble lord, his present collea- 
gue, and not Mr. Sydenham, to whom it 
properly applied. The regular expenses 
of Mr. Sydenham had been distinctly li- 
mited to 5,200/.; and admitting the high- 
est amount to which they had been swel- 
led by an accidental addition of 2,000/. in- 
curred through ill health, and 1,500/. of 
outfit, there was still a wide difference be- 
tween the aggregate amount, and the sum 
of 18,000/. expended upon the mission of 
the right hon. gentleman. When the 
plain fact was before the House, that al- 
though the return of the Portuguese court 
was announced in April as a probable 
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event, yet that an envoy was considered 
to be sufficient on the 18th of July follow- 
ing, it would not do for the noble lord 
and the right hon. gentleman to put them- 
selves generally on the House for an ac- 
quittal, without any attempt to controvert 
the facts. The noble Jord, on the 18th of 
July, thought of nothing but economy, 
and in this spirit wrote his dispatch to Mr. 
Sydenham, expressing the Prince Regent's 
commands that he should, under the al- 
tered circumstances of the country in 
which he resided, confine his expenses 
strictly within his ordinary allowances: 
but on the 25th a new light had broken 
in upon him, he now knew more of the 
right hon. gentleman, with whom for some 
— before his acquaintance had been 
ut slight ; and although he knew no more 
with regard to the return of the prince 
regent from the Brazils, he had ceased to 
preach upon economy. It was not till 
the 31st of October that it appeared by 
the dispatch of lord Bathurst, that a new 
view of the scale of expenditure necessary 
in Portugal was taken, and that it was 
discovered that a variety of charges were 
incident to a transition from a state of war 
to a state of general tranquillity. It did 
not appear at what ation. moment this 
discovery, as to the necessity of a gradual 
transition, was made. What did all this 
evidence indicate, but that the whole was 
a pecuniary transaction, the direct end of 
which was the acquisition of money by 
one of the parties? The right hon. gen- 
tleman might tell them, that without a 
clear acquittal this should be the last time 
of his addressing them ; but he would say 
that such an acquittal would shake his 
confidence in the verdict of any plain men 
upon a plain matter of fact. The House 
must decide whether this was or not a 
bona fide transaction, entered upon with 
no views but those of national advantage, 
originating in no private or personal con- 
siderations; or whether it was not exclu- 
sively the result of party schemes and ca- 
binet arrangements; whether it was any 
other than a money-getting contrivance, 
whether the scale of expenditure which it 
created, great as it was, was not infinitely 
pitiful and miserable in comparison with 
the object which it was intended to serve ; 
and whether the whole aim and end of the 
hegociation had not been to make the 
country pay the price of the purchase of 
the right toe gentleman’s accession to 


the present administration. 
To refer once more to the subject of 
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Mr. Sydenham’s expenses, he could not 
but notice the manner in which those ex- 
penses had been swelled to the amount of 
several thousands, for the short space of a 
fortnight. Never had he known a matter 
of fact so entirely distorted. He had re- 
ceived the usual appointments and outfit, 
whenthesuddenbreaking down of hishealth 
impeded the full execution of his mission. 
It would be as fair to consider the 200/., 
which a wounded officer might draw during 
the six months he was confined by it,as are- 
muneration for aweek’s or a fortnight’s ser- 
vice. Sir Charles Stuart, like all the other 
personages alluded to. by the right hon. 
gentleman, though treated with professed 
respect, met with very little indulgence. 
But the right hon. gentleman could hard- 
ly forget that sir C. Stuart was not merely 
the resident minister of this country, but 
that he was a member of the Portuguese 
regency. He might as well have taken, as 
a scale for his own e: »enditure, the royal 
establishment at Rio Janeiro, or of Carl- 
ton-house. Whatever might be the judg- 
ment of the House on the whole of this 
combined transaction between the noble 
lord and the right hon. gentleman, he was 
convinced that no impartial man out of 
doors would regard it in any other light 
than as it had been described by a worthy 
baronet—that of a pecuniary and profita- 
ble party job [ Hear, hear !}. 

Lord Milton thought the House and 
the country indebted to his hon. friend 
who had brought forward the present 
motion, because it was important that 
the characters of public men should be 
understood ; and he did not think they 
would have been so well understood but 
for the discussion which had taken place. 
He was not ashamed to confess himselfa 
party man; and to own, that he was not 
vain enough to suppose himself gifted 
with a wisdom superior to all other men. 
He had, however, endeavoured to bring to 
this question the most impartial disposition 
and judgment that he could command. 
He had listened attentively to all the dif- 
ferent speeches which had been made ; 
and the result was, that he could not con- 
scientiously agree with his hon. friends in 
the vote of censure which they had pro- 
posed. Much as he rejoiced at the right 
hon. gentleman’s acquittal, he felt great 
concern at the necessity of differing from 
his hon. and learned friends ; but he could 
not forget that he had a higher duty to 
perform. He desired at the same time to 
say, that he could not acquit the right 
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hon. gentleman of all blame, and that he 
thought the negociation between him and 
the noble lord, which led to his subsequent 
appointment to the Lisbon mission, not 
very creditable to either. ‘ 

Mr. Warre supported the motion, and 
contended, that the mission was not at all 
necessary. 

Mr. Gordon was of opinion, that the 
right hon. gentleman had completely 
cleared himself from all the charges that 
had been brought against him in a pecu- 
niary point of view; and if it was neces- 
sary to send an ambassador to Lisbon, he 
could see no reason why the right hon. 
gentleman should not have been sent. It 
would, however, in his opinion, have been 
more consistent if government had sent 
their ambassador to the Brazils. 

Mr. Abercrombie agreed that the right 
hon. gentleman could not be considered 
as a principal in the fault of this transac- 
tion. His vote in support of the motion 
would be given upon the ground that the 
embassy itself was not a necessary measure. 
If the prince regent had arrived, the ap- 
pointment might have been justified ; but, 
under all the circumstances, he could not 
but think that the appointment was prema- 
ture. 

Mr. Sharp was satisfied that the 
charge had been fully substantiated 
against the government, who had, it ap- 

ared, not only deceived the country, 

ut the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Tierney disclaimed all personal 
hostility against the right hon. gentleman, 
but maintained that, notwithstanding all 
the glosses in the right hon. gentleman’s 
speech ; no doubt would exist out of doors, 
whatever there might be within, that if 
there had been a vacancy in the cabinet 
at the time he was sent as an ambassador 
to Lisbon, no ambassador would have been 
sent. And yetif ever there was a coali- 
tion that ought to be distrusted, it was 
that which had taken place between the 
noble lord and the right hon. gentleman, 
the former difference between whom had 
arisen, not on any ground which time and 
circumstances might change, but because 
the right hon. gentleman thought the noble 
Jord not wise enough for a cabinet minis- 
ter, and the noble lord had other reasons 
for declining the right hon. gentleman as 
a coadjutor. He certainly regretted that 
the right hon. gentleman had so entangled 
himself in this affair. The public money 
had unquestionably been unnecessarily 
expended, for he was convinced no man 
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believed that the appointment of an ambas- 
sador to Lisbon was necessary at the time 
the right hon. gentleman was sent thither. 
There would have been sufficient time for 
sending out the right hon. gentleman on 
his extraordinary mission, after it had been 
ascertained that the court of Portugal was 
to be re-established at Lisbon. But what 
reason had the noble lord to expect that 
such an event was to take place? He could 
state from his own personal knowledge a 
fact, which to his mind proved that the 
expectation was quite unfounded. It had 
been stated to him, by the Portuguese 
ambassador, the count de Funchal, that 
if his majesty’s ministers had applied to 
him for information on the subject, he 
could have told them that the prince regent 
had no intention of returning to Europe. 
Thus it appeared, that if the noble lord 
had taken the trouble of making inquiries 
in the proper quarter, he would have been 
able to have saved the expense of the six 
months embassy with which the country 
had been so unfairly burthened. If there 
had been a necessity to send an ambase 
sador at all, he should not have saida 
word on the subject. The right hon. gen- 
tleman, as he had already observed, was 
as well calculated for that office, generally 
speaking, as any other person who could 
be appointed to it. Something had, how- 
ever, been said of the fancies of crowned 
heads, with respect to such missions, which 
did not tend so well to support this parti- 
cular appointment. He believed, that if 
crowned heads were flattered by such 
attentions, they looked more to the rank 
than to the talents of the ambassador sent 
to them; and viewing the subject in that 
way, the right hon. gentleman certainly 
was not the fittest person that might have 
been chosen for this complimentary em- 
bassy to the court of Lisbon. In the com- 
parison made on the other side between 
the expenses incurred by Mr. Sydenham’s 
residence, and the mission of the right 
hon. gentleman, the whole expenses in- 
curred by Mr. Sydenham had been charg- 
ed upon the half year. ‘This was not fair ; 
but how would the case stand were the 

whole expense of the right hon. gentleman 

in salary, plate, outfit, and other expenses, 

to be put on the half year, with the addi- 

tional consideration that it was an expense 

which ought not to have been incurred at 

all? in addition tothe other expenses, acon- 

siderable loss was incurred by the rate of 

the exchange. He had that day sent to 


the city to inquire what the rate of ex- 
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change at Lisbon on London had been 
from July, 1814, to March, 1815; and 
he had learned that it was 684, instead of 
67, as had been stated. ‘The loss, there- 
fore, in the negotiation of paper was 14 
per cent., and adding that to all the other 
charges, the expense of the half-year would 
be 11,000/. This would be the amount of 
the charge if he were to follow the exam- 
ple which had been set up, and put all the 
expenses on the half-year, as had been 
done with Mr. Sydenham’s mission. But 
he should do no such thing. He would 
mot argue so unfairly. It was sufficient 
for him to state, that when the right hon. 
gentleman was appointed ambassador to 
the court of Lisbon, he came into the pos- 
session of a salary of 14,000/. a year; that 
that salary, the $,000/. for his plate, and 
all the other expenses of his outfit, were 
totally unnecessary, and formed a burthen 
most improperly imposed upon the coun- 
try. The right hon. gentleman had made 
some very extraordinary flourishes, for 
which the noble Jord was certainly much 
obliged to him. ‘The noble lord seemed 
somehow or other to think that he had 
been accused of taking other people’s 
money unfairly. The right hon. gentleman 
seeing his embarrassment, had, however, 
got up, and, in wishing to clear his friend 
of the character of the thief, acknowledged 
himself to be the receiver. He must say, 
however, that he had no intention of 
bringing against the right hon. gentleman 
the charge of peculation. There never 
was a country in which public men were 
more free from such an accusation than 
this; and in that respect he was free to 
confess, that he regarded the right hon. 
gentleman as perfectly clean-handed. But 
it would be paying the right hon. gen- 
tleman a compliment on the score of 
his possessing a degree of virtue and 
self-denial which fell to the lot of few, 
were he to suppose that he ought to 
have refused the emoluments which were 
pressed upon him; that he should have 
refused to listen to a person who told him 
he was a better judge of what his services 
merited than he could possibly be himself; 
and that he ought not to have a farthing 
less than 14,000/. a year, with 3,000/. for 
his plate and all the other expenses of his 
outfit. With respect to the relation be- 
tween the noble lord and the right hon. 
gentleman, he had no doubt that it would 
soon return to its ancient state; that the 
noble lord would find himself gradually 
sinking below the minister for Lisbon, and 
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that the minister for Lisbon would find 
himself gradually rising above the noble 
lord [alaugh]. On the whole, he felt 
that he should not do his duty to the coun- 
try, ifhe did not heartily and cordiall 

vote for the resolutions of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Lyttelton did not think either the 
appointment by his majesty’s ministers, 
or the acceptance of it by the right hon, 
gentleman, justifiable at the time it was 
made, and could not perceive any grounds 
on which it could be defended. He was 
farther of opinion, that considering the 
circumstances in which the right hon. gen- 
tleman stood towards the noble lord, the 
transaction was not one which was credi- 
table to him. 

Sir James Mackintosh was desirous of 
stating the precise grounds of his vote. He 
did not entirely agree with his hon. friend 
who had last spoken. He considered the 
resolutions as resolutions of censure on the 
appointment of the embassy to Lisbon, 
and not on the acceptance of that appoint- 
ment. On that ground alone he voted 
for them; for he thought that the right 
hon. gentleman was bound to believe the 
representations which had been made to 
him of the necessity of the embassy. He 
did not conceive, however, that ministers 
were justified in the appointment, and he 
considered it a waste of the public money. 

Mr. Canning said, that he would con- 
tent himself by stating two facts on the 

resent occasion: the one was, that he 

ad not solicited a place in the cabinet at 
the time alluded to; and though he could 
not substantiate the fact by parliamentary 
evidence, he could yet satisfy any private 
gentleman, that so far from seeking a seat 
in the cabinet, no consideration would at 
the time have detained him in the coun- 
try. As to the declaration of count Fun- 
chal, all he would say was, that that per- 
sonage furnished sir J. Beresford witha 
list of the individuals who were likely to 
return to Europe with the prince regent 
of the Brazils. 

Mr. Cartwright observed, that an hon. 
baronet had stated, that whenever this 
subject should be brought forward, he 
would apply to it the term “ peculation.” 
After the defence which the House had 
heard ; after the full and satisfactory ex- 
pa of all the circumstances which 

ad been given ; he should have expected 
that common candour would have induced 
the hon. baronet to get up and disavow 
that epithet as far as possible. He must 
say that, after what had passed, he should 
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think it very extraordinary if the hon. 
baronet persisted in that sentiment. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that he had not 
used the term peculation in its common and 


gross sense; but as the appointment was 
the result of a political negociation be- 


tween the parties for their own interests, 
he still regarded it as what he had already 
stated it to be, namely, a pecuniary job. 

Sir T. Acland was confident that the 
candour of the hon. baronet would not per- 
mit him to hesitate in pronouncing the full 
acquittal of a person accused, whom he 
had discovered to be innocent. He did 
not know what the hon. baronet meant by 
his concluding words, in which he deno- 
minated the transaction under considera- 
tion a pecuniary job. He did not think 
that such terms could be fairly applied to 
it, after the defence which had been heard. 
After a speech so eloquent, which had 
thrilled through every heart in the House, 
he would have been proud to have been 
so accused, in order to have so defended 
himself. 

Mr. Lambton rose to pe aap ob- 
served, that it would be useless in him to 
detain them for any length of time, after 
they had so plainly manifested their de- 
sire to proceed to a division—it would be 

resumptuous in him to expect to succeed 
in dispelling the noise and clamour which 
had been prevailing from the conclusion of 
the right hon. gentleman’s (Mr. Canning’s) 
speech. He should, therefore, merely no- 
tice some misrepresentations which af- 
fected him personally. The right hon. 
gentleman had, -for-what purposes he 
knew not, grossly misrepresented him; 
when the right hon. gentleman stated that 
he had alluded to the personal differences 
which had existed between the right hon. 
gentleman and the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh). He appealed to the House 
whether such was the fact. He had care- 
fully avoided every thing which could 
convey the most remote allusion to that 
subject, in introducing his - resolutions 
to the notice of the House.—He ‘also 
thought it incumbent on him to notice 
what had fallen from some gentleman on 
his own side of the House. He begged 
leave to inform the noble lord ( Milton) 
and the hon. member (Mr. Gordon) that, 
with every sense of the obligation they 
had so kindly conferred on him in dis- 
claiming his:motion, he could not accede 
to their mode of weasoning—their argu- 
ments had nothing whittever to do with 
the question. The question was, not 
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whether the right hon. gentleman had 
justified himself in a pecuniary point of 
view, but whether the ministers had justi- 
fied themselves from the accusation of 
having, by that appointment, imposed an 
unnecessary expense on the country— 
That alone was the object of his motion, 
which his hon. friends seemed, whether 
purposely or not he could not tell, en- 
tirely to have forgot. In his opinion, no- 
thing had passed during the debate—no- 
thing had been urged against his motion 
either by the hon. gentleman opposite, or 
his hon. friends near him, which could 
induce him to change his opinion as to 
the propriety of the course he had pur- 
sued, and he should therefore call for a 
division. 
The House divided: 
For Mr. Lambton’s motion... .. 96 
Against it 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 7. 


ExportATion oF Cotton YARN. ]— 
Sir Oswald Mosely said, he held in his 
hand a Petition from the merchants, fac- 
tors, warehousemen and others in the city 
of London, engaged in the trade of Cotton 
piece goods. ‘The petitioners stated, that 
their trade was at present in a dreadful 
state of depression. This was, no doubt, 
owing to a combination of causes; but one 
of the most important was the unrestricted 
exportation of cotton yarn. This, in the 
opinion of the petitioners, was giving an 
encouragement to foreign manufacturers at 
the expense of our own. He should have 
moved for a select committee to examine 
into this subject, but he was deterred from 
so doing, not because the petitioners 
could not prove their case to the satisfac- 
tion of any committee, but because the 
period of the session was so much ad- 
vanced, that no report on the subject 
could be received before the prorogation 
of parliament. 

he petition was brought up and read. 

Mr. Philips said, it was necessary 
that a much more enlarged view should 
be taken of the subject, and that more 
liberal principles should be applied to its 
discussion, than had been laid down by his 
hon. friend. His hon. friend had stated, 
that in ne saree as the exportation of cot- 
ton yarn had increased, the exportation 
of cotton piece goods had decreased, and 
that the increase of the one was the cause 
of the decrease of the other. It appeared 
from official returns that the importation 
of cotton wool, on an average of ten years, 
previous to 1814, amounted to 72,000,000 
of pounds; whereas, on an average of the 
three years, ending in 1815, 1816 and1817, 
it amounted to 95,000,000 of pounds, mak- 
ing a difference of 23,000,000 of pounds 
weight increase in the three last years, 
compared with the ten preceding years. 
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The cotton yarn exported only amounted 
to 30,000,000 of pounds, leaving a dif- 
ference of 60,000,000 of pounds weight, 
which must be absorbed in the cotton 
piece goods ‘The observations in the pe- 
titions, and the remarks of his hon. friend, 
might lead the House to suppose that 
Great Britain had an exclusive possession 
of skill in the spinning of cotton yarn: but 
Great Britain possessed no such exclusive 
skill. Establishments for spinning cotton 
~~ existed in France, the Netherlands, 

estphalia, Saxony, Silicia, Prussia, 
Austria, Bohemia and in other places. 
Had his hon. friend visited these countries, 
he would have found excellent yarn spun 
in their factories. The average nature of 
these factories was better than that of the 
factories of Great Britain. They were in 
possession of all our recent discoveries: 
the establishments were mostly directed 
by British spinners, and the machinery 
constructed by British mechanics. Great 
part of the nations of the continent had 
already either excluded cotton yarn, or 
loaded the importation of it with high du- 
ties. In Austria all yarns, but a small 
proportion of the very finest, were ex- 
cluded. In Russia and Prussia the ex- 
portation was subject to a heavy duty, 
Under these circumstances, what other 
effect could be produced by the im- 
position of a duty on the exportation of 
yarn, but to shut it out altogether from 
the continent. A proposition more ab- 
surd than this never was uttered in any 
assembly. The great complaint on the 
continent was, that we were too much 
disposed to exercise an exclusive control 
over trade; and this led to jealousies on 
their part, attended with very serious de- 
triment to our trade. He had little doubt 
that if the proposition of his hon. friend 
were adopted, it would lead to a bounty 
to cotton spinners, and an exclusion of 
British yarns. His hon, friend said it 
would lead to a temporary relief to the 
cotton weavers, and dealers in piece goods; 
but this he very much doubted. The fact 
was, that the sale of cotton yarn on the 
continent was at present nearly im- 
possible. His hon. friend had said that 
the exporters of cotton yarn sold it on the 
continent cheaper than they did at home 
—how any person in his senses should in- 
cur all the risk and trouble of conveying 
his goods to a foreign market, and subject 
himself to the risk of bad debts for the 
sake of selling his goods at a lower price 
than he could obtain at home, he was at a 
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loss to conceive. The average annual im- 

rtation of cotton wool for 1792, 1793, 
and 1794, was not more than 26 millions 
of pounds weight; whereas, for 1814, 
1815, and 1816, it was 95 millions. It 
might be said that this increase of trade 
was owing to the improvements made by 
the manufacturers of piece goods; but 
the fact was, that the whole increase was 
owing to the improvements made in the 
spinning machinery by Watts, Arkwright, 
and others. In this country the cotton 
spinners had great difficulties to contend 
with in the high taxes, and the high price 
of subsistence occasioned by high taxes. 
The rate of wages of cotton spinners 
on the continent was not half of what it 
was in this country. The hon. gentleman 
then went in to some details, to show that 
the opinion that the persons employed in 
the cotton factories in this country were 
in a miserable condition was totally un- 
founded, and that these persons were in 
general better off than persons engaged 
in other departments of our manufactures. 

Lord Stanley thought restrictions on 
the exportation of cotton yarn would only 
excite expectations which he was afraid 
might prove illusory. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Wroncous IMprisonMEeNT AT GLAS- 
Gow—Pertition or Joun Mownrco- 
MERY, &c.] Sir S. Romilly said, he held 
in his hands a Petition, which he was de- 
sirous of bringing before the House when 
the hon. member for Glasgow was pre- 
sent. It was froma person of the name 
of John Montgomery, a weaver in Glas- 
gow, and one of those taken up on the 
charge of seditious and treasonable prac- 
tices. On the 23d of February last he 
was taken up on a warrant of the sheriff, 
his papers were seized, and he was con- 
veyed to prison, and confined there in a 
small cell, six feet and a half by eleven, 
where he was left without food and subsist- 
ence for 28 hours. He was kept three 
days and two nights in confinement, and 
then brought before the sheriff depute, 
Mr. Robert Hamilton, for examination. 
He was a total stranger to all those mat- 
ters, on account of which he had been ar- 
rested. He had attended no_ political 
meetings. On the conclusion of his exa- 
mination, he was sent back again to his 
cell, and next day, without any further 
examination, dismissed. It was impossible 
for him, a total stranger, to answer to the 
truth of the facts conveyed in the petition ; 
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but he believed them to be true. He had 
received testimonials as to the character 
of the individual, signed by a great num- 
ber of persons resident in Glasgow, and 
also a number of attestations of the truth 
of the statements. It was perfectly true 
that this petitioner, as well as every other 
person unjustly deprived of his liberty, was 
entitled to redress by the laws of his coun- 
try. But notwithstanding the courts of 
law were open, still he thought the case 
of this petitioner was one which was pecu- 
liarly entitled to the attention of the 
House. The evidence of the charges 
against this man afforded ne ground for 
detaining him, unless something could be 
extorted from him on his examination ; 
for the moment he and Weir denied the 
charges brought forward against them, 
they were immediately discharged. There 
was not, in fact, the slightest evidence 
against them. If this conduct of the she- 
riff depute was authorized by the law as it 
at present stood, he implored them to con- 
sider what would have been the situation 
of the subjects of Scotland if the bill for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act 
had passed into a law, in the manner in 
which it was originally framed. 

The petition being read, 

Mr. Finlay said, that, with respect to 
the treatment of the persons who had been 
apprehended at Glasgow, they had been 
accommodated with rooms as comfortable 
and convenient as could be procured; 
and as to the petitioner, the cell, as it was 
called, was better than the room from 
which he had been removed. Great hu- 
manity and attention had been shown by 
the magistrates to all the unfortunate per- 
sons, and he believed that they had even 
encouraged subscriptions for their families 
It was customary, however, in Scotland to 
issue a warrant for the apprehension of 
persons, without mentioning their christian 
names, or specifying their situation in life. 
If he were to go through all the state- 
ments contained in the petition, he was 
sure he could give a most satisfactory an- 
swer to every allegation. A more exag- 
gerated account of privations had never 
been made, and he was surprised that any 
one could venture to make so unfounded 
a statement. He was fully convinced of 
the great humanity of the hon. and learned 
gentleman who presented the petition ; 
but in this case he had certainly been mis- 
led, respecting the facts of the case. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that having lately 
been at Glasgow, he felt it his duty to 
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state the ciroumstances which had come 
to his knowledge. As to the exaggera- 
tions in the statement of the poor man 
Weir, he could only say that the man 
waited on him, and made the same state- 
ments as were in the petition, and from all 
the inquiries he made of others, he had 
reason to believe all the statements were 
founded in truth. He had waited on the 
lord provost, and desired to be informed 
if he might be allowed to examine into the 
circumstances of the case. He could not 
find any material circumstances misstated 
in the petition. He did not wish to throw 
any slur on the magistrates of Glasgow. 
The prison of Glasgow was well con- 
structed, and even handsome, and the ge- 
neral management was correct. But he 
blamed them for this ; that when so many 

ersons were without accommodation from 

unday morning to the middle of Tuesday, 
during all that time no person from the 
magistrates visited the prison to see what 
accommodation could be obtained. It so 
happened, that the two persons who were 
discharged as soon as examined, were con- 
demned to cells situated as described in 
the petition. He admitted that they were 
not damp in the degree which one of them 
stated ; but they were on the ground floor, 
and cold and comfortless, and the pri- 
soners were without any accommodation. 
After four days imprisonment they were 
examined by the sheriff, re-committed by 
him, and next day discharged without any 
further examination. As to the law of 
Scotland, if it were the law to take up per- 
sons without having their names distinctly 
stated, he could only say he never heard 
it before. But it was not the law of Scot- 
land. The law of Scotland contained no 
such monstrous proposition. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the petitioner 
was arrested, as there was no other person 
in the neighbourhond of his description. 
In all such cases, however, application for 
redress should be made to the ordinary 
tribunals, and not to parliament. He was 
ready to show that all necessary accommo- 
dation had been afforded to the prisoner. ° 

Ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND Navi- 
GATION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE Two Sicittes.] Lord Castlereagh 
presented by command of the Prince Re- 
gent the following Treaty : 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, 
between his Britannic Majesty and 
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his Majesty the King of the Two Sici- 
lies, together with a separate and ad- 
ditional article thereunto annexed. 

Art. 1. His Britannic Majesty consents 
thatall the privileges and exemptions which 
his subjects, their commerce and shippin 
have enjoyed, and do enjoy, in the domi- 
nions, ports, and domains of his Sicilian 
Majesty, in virtue of the treaty of peace, 
and commerce concluded at Madrid the 
10th (28th) of May, 1667, between Great 
Britain and Spain: of the treaties of com- 
merce between the same powers, signed 
at Utrecht the 9th of December, 1713, 
and at Madrid the 13th of December, 
1715: and of the convention concluded 
at Utrecht the 25th of February, 1712 
(March 8,'1713), between Great Britain 
and the kingdom of Sicily, shall be abo- 
lished: and it is agreed upon in conse- 

uence, between their said Britannic and 

icilian Majesties, their heirs and suc- 
cessors, that the said privileges and ex- 
emptions, whether of persons or of flag 
and shipping, are and shall continue for 
ever abolished. 

Art. 2. His Sicilian Majesty engages 
not to continue, nor hereafter to grant to 
the subjects of any other power whatever, 
the privileges and exemptions abolished by 
the present convention. 

Art. 3. His Sicilian Majesty promises 
that the subjects of his Britannic Majesty 
shall not be subjected within his dominions 
to a more rigorous system of examination 
and search by the officers of customs, than 
that to which the subjects of his said Sici- 
lian Majesty are liable. 

Art. 4. His Majesty the king of the Two 
Sicilies promises that British commerce in 
general, and the British subjects who carry 
it on, shall be treated throughout his domi- 
nions upon the same footing as the most 
favoured nations, not only with respect 
to the persons and property of the said 
British subjects, but also with regard to 
every species of article in which they may 
traffic, and the taxes or other charges 
payable on the said articles, or on the 
shipping in which the importations shall 
be made. 

Art. 5. With respect to the personal 
privileges to be enjoyed by the subjects 
of his Britannic Majesty in the kingdom of 
the Two,Sicilies, his Sicilian Majesty pro- 
mises that they shall have a free and un- 
doubted right to travel, and to reside in 
the territories and dominions of his said 
Majesty, subject to the same precautions 
of police, which are practised towards the 
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most favoured nations. They shall be en- 
titled to occupy dwellings and ware- 
houses, and to dispose of their personal 
property of every kind and description, 
by sale, gift, exchange, or will, and in any 
other way whatever, without the smallest 


between Great Britain and the Two Sicilies. 


Joss or hindrance being given them on | 
that head. They shall not be obliged to | 


pay, under any pretence whatever, other 
taxes or rates than those which are paid | 
or that hereafter may be paid by the most 
favoured nations in the dominions of his | 
said Sicilian Majesty. They shall be ex- | 
empt from all military service, whether | 
by land or sea; their dwellings, ware- 
houses, and every thing belonging or ap- 
pertaining thereto for objects of commerce | 
shall be respected. ‘They shall not be 
subjected to any vexatious search or visits. 
No arbitrary examination or inspection of | 
their books, papers, or accounts, shall be | 
made the pretence of the supreme autho- | 
rity of the state, but these shall alone be 
executed by the legal sentence of the 
competent tribunals. His Sicilian Ma- 
jesty engages on all these occasions to gua- 
rantee to the subjects of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty who shall reside in his states and do- 
minions, the preservation of their property 
and personal security, in the same manner 
as those are guaranteed to his subjects, 
and to all foreigners belonging to the 
most favoured and most highly privileged 
nations. 

Art. 6. According to the tenor of the 
articles 1 and 2 of this treaty, his Sicilian 
Majesty engages not to declare null and 
void the privileges and exemptions which 
actually exist in favour of British com- 
merce within his dominions, till the same 
day, and except by the same act, by which 
the privileges and exemptions, whatsoever 
they are, of all other nations, shall be de- 
clared null and void within the same. 

Art. 7. His Sicilian Majesty’s pro- 
mises, from the date when the general 
abolition of the privileges, according to | 
the articles 1, 2, and 6, shall take place, to | 
make a reduction of 10 per cent. upon the 
amount of the duties payable according 
tothe tariff in force the 1st of January, 
1816, upon the total of the merchandise | 
or productions of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, her colonies, 
possessions, and dependencies, imported 
into the states of his said Sicilian Majesty, 
according tothe tenor of article 4 of the 
present convention: it being understood 
that nothing in this article shall be con- 
Strued toprevent the king of the Two Sicilies 
( VOL. XXXVI. 
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from granting, if he shall think proper, 
the same reduction of duty to other foreign 
nations, 

Art. 8. The subjects of the Tonian 
islands shall, in consequence of their being 
actually under the immediate protection 
of his Britannic majesty, enjoy all the ad- 
vantages which are granted to the com- 
merce, and to the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain by the present treaty, it being well 
understood that, to prevent all abuses, and 
to prove its identity, every Ionian vessel 
shail be furnished with a patent, signed 
by the lord high commissioner or his ree 
presentative. 

Art. 9. The present convention shall 
be ratified, and the ratifications thereof 
exchanged in London, within the space 
of six months, or sooner if possible. In 
witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiarics have signed it, and thereunto 
affixed the seal of their arms. 

Done at London, the 26th of Septem- 
ber, 1816. 


(L.S.) CAsTLEREAGH. 
(L. S.) CAsTELcicaLa. 


SEPARATE AND ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 


In order to avoid all doubt respecting 
the reduction upon the duties in favour 
of British commerce, which his Sicilian 
Majesty has promised in the 7th article 
of the convention, signed this day be- 
tween his Britannic Majesty and his Sici- 
lian Majesty, it is declared by this present, 
separate, and additional article, that by 
the concession of ten per cent. of diminu- 
tion, it is understood, that in case the 
amount of the duty should be twenty per 
cent. upon the value of the merchandise, 
the effect of the reduction of ten per cent. 
is to reduce the duty from twenty to 
eighteen; and so for other cases in pro- 
portion. And that for the articles which 
are not taxed ad valorem in the tariff, the 
reduction of the duty shall be proportio- 
nate; that is to say, adeduction of a 
tenth part upon the amount of the sum 
payable shall be granted. 

The present separate and additional ar- 
ticle shall have the same force and vali- 
dity as if it had been inserted, word for 
word, inthe convention of this day—it 
shall be ratified, and the ratification thereof 
shall be exchanged at the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed it, and have 
thereunto affixed the seal of their arms. 
(R) 
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Done at London, the 26th of Septem- 


ber, 1816. 


Breacu oF Privitece—TuHe Rev. 
Tuomas Tuirtwati.] The order of 
the day having been read for the atten- 
dance of the Reverend T. Thirlwall, Mr. 
— moved, that Mr. Thirlwall, be call- 
ed in. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that though he 
thought the committee of police had a 
right to complain of the expressions which 
the gentleman, who was called on to at- 
tend had made use of, it would be proper, 
before they proceeded further, to settle 
how far they might be disposed to proceed 
against the individual in question. 

The Speaker said, it might be proper 
first to hear what the party had to say for 
himself; the House would then be able to 
decide on the whole question. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that when so great 
a tenacity was shewn of the privileges of 
the House, that a person who in any pub- 
lication made reflections on the proceed- 
ings of a committee was to be called to the 
bar, he wished to know how far the House 
was disposed to go, with regard to other 
reflections on the House! 

Mr. Wynn rose to order. It had already 
been determined that the gentleman in 
question should be ordered to attend. 
When the House had heard what the in- 
dividual had to say, any thing might with 
propriety be urged in his favour. 

The Speaker said, that though it 
was an order of the day that the rev. 
Mr. Thirlwall do attend, yet, on the ques- 
tion that he be called in, it was compe- 
tent for any member to make any further 
remarks. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that though an 
order had been made for the attendance 
of the gentleman in question, it was com- 
petent for them to relax. What he wish- 
ed to state was, that notwithstanding the 
attack upon the proceedings of the com- 
mittee was censurable, there were other 
animadversions on the proceedings of 
other committees, and on the House it- 
self, which had been passed over. He 
held an extract from a publication in his 
hand, respecting another committee: — 
«“ The aim and object of this committee of 
placemen is to find reasons, not for the 
reduction, but for the continuance and 
preservation of as much establishment, of 
as many places, and of as much idle and 
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extravagant expense as possible.” The 
House itself, or any member was at li- 
berty to make remarks on the conduct of 
its committees ; but when such animadver- 
sions were made out of the House on other 
committees, it was hardly just, if one ease 
were brought before them, that others 
should be permitted to pass unnoticed. 
If, therefore, the House punished an indi- 
vidual for conduct of this description, it 
would be open to any gentleman to call 
for the censure of the House on others 
who made reflections on its proceedings 
or those of its committees, equally unjus- 
tifiable and unfounded. 

Mr. Wynn said, he was sure he would 
be the last man in the House who would 
be wanting in support of the right hon. 
gentleman as to any case where the au- 
thority of the House or of any of its 
committees was reviled or impeached. 
But then it was to be considered that 
each case must rest on its own particular 
grounds; and that there eould be nothing 
more injurious than, when ve one case was 
brought forward, tosay that there weresuch 
and such other libels against other com- 
mittees, which were equally atrocious, and 
yet had not been punished. Certainly, 
he had often seen in the public prints at- 
tacks on the privileges of the House, which 
he regretted had been passed over by the 
House. But here was a case which im- 
peached the authority of a committee 
while exercising one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the House, namely, its in- 
quisitorial power. The charge made 
against the committee was that of gross 
partiality. It had been determined by the 
committee, that this attack upon it should 
be noticed to the House, and it was in his 
capacity of chairman of the committee, 
and not as coming forward to express his 
individual opinion, that the hon. gentle- 
man brought forward the subject. The 
case therefore was this: One of the com- 
mittees of the House called upon the 
House for protection of its privileges. 
This call was entered and recorded on the 
journals of the House. The libel was ac- 
knowledged by its author. His attend- 
ance was ordered by the House ; and now, 
if he was not called to the bar, the House 
would virtually acknowledge that the im- 
putation which he had cast upon the come 
mittee was well founded. 

Mr. Brougham agreed that every case 
of breach of privilege should stand upon 


its own basis, and that no publication 
could be defended by a reference to others 
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which a member might conceive to be of 
a more objectionable tendency. During 
the debates seven years ago, respecting a 
breach of privilege, in consequence of 
which the worthy member for Westmins- 
ter had been committed to the Tower, he 
had differed from the majority of the 
House; he had held at that time in his 
hand publications of that very morning, 
which, with this aggravation, that a dis- 
cussion was then pending, contained, not 
indeed remarks on the decisions of the 
House or its committees, but the most in- 
decent and scurrilous libels on the parlia- 
mentary conduct of individual members, 
but it was then argued by the members to 
whom he had urged these publications, 
that no defence for one breach of privi- 
lege was to be drawn from others. Yet, 
though it was strictly no defence for Mr. 
Thirlwall, that many breaches of privilege 
have passed unnoticed, it was a most 
material consideration in settling what de- 
gree of animadversion should be inflicted 
on that individual. The feeling, that this 
infliction should be extremely light, was 
so general, that it was unnecessary to say 
a word more on that subject. As to the 
general notice which the right hon. gentle- 
man had given to the House and the pub- 
lic of a new course of proceeding on the 
subject of privilege, he hoped that idea 
would be abandoned. A new course of 
dealing with the public press, unless 
greater licence prevailed than he saw any 
reason to apprehend, would be attended 
with the most serious mischief ; and unless 
the House desired to descend from the high 
ground on which it had hitherto stood, by 
putting itself on the opinion of the coun- 
try, it would never depart from the system 
which it had hitherto wisely pursued, and 
by which, the conduct of that House, as 
well as the conduct of the government, or 
that of any individual, were open to dis- 
cussion within certain bounds chalked out 
by sound discretion. If public discussion 
respecting their proceedings transgressed 
all bounds, the House might at any time 
by making an example of the offender, de- 
clare that it should go no further. Hi- 
therto they had lost nothing by abstaining 
from a too vigilant regard of the publica- 
tion of remarks on its proceedings; the 
more they were scrutinized the less 
it might be found their reputation would 
suffer, and he dreaded a_ contrary 
course more than any blow against the 
House, except, indeed, one which would 
destroy their privileges, which might de- 
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stroy their existence, and certainly would 
put an end to their practical utility—the 
cutting off what passed there from the 
knowledge of their constituents. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he never un- 
derstood his right hon. friend to have utter- 
ed any thing in bar of the free communica- 
tion between that House and the people. 
He had merely called the attention of the 
House to the general nature of the of- 
fence of which the individual stood 
charged, and had desired to know how 
far the House was prepared to go in the 
general repression of such offences. His 
right hon. friend had only intimated, that 
committees on one side of the House as 
well as another, might be treated with 
this sort of disrespect, and the chairman 
be compelled to undertake the painful 
duty of self-vindication. If the press was 
to be brought to entertain a proper re- 
spect for the privileges of parliament, he 
begged leave to remind the hon. gentle- 
men opposite, that the first suggestion 
for the rigorous exercise of authority for 
this purpose, did not commence on his 
side of the House. 

Mr. W. Smith thought that nothing 
could be more fair or reasonable than 
what had been just laid down by the noble 
lord. It used formerly to be the practice 
of parliament, when the language of any 
individual in the House was commented 
upon out of doors, to call the person to 
account who censured it. But this privi- 
lege could not be acted upon now, when 
the debates were not confined to the 
walls of the House, but a portionof the 
House was set apart for the public [Cries 
of Order, order!]. He was aware he 
was quite out of order, but it was the 
shortest way of expressing what he meant. 

The Speaker said, if the hon. gentle- 
man was aware he was out of order, it was 
to be hoped he would avoid a repetition of 
the disorderly expression. 

Mr. W. Smith went on, and described 
that what he meant was, that now when 
the debates of the House were circulated 
all over the kingdom, it could not be ex- 
pected that the privileges of the House 
should be insisted upon with much seve- 
rity, nor wasit desirable that they should. 
On the other hand, he had always consi- 
dered it to be a kind of duty in every 
member to withhold himself from the de- 
fence out of doors of any expressions he 
might have used within. On that duty he 
had acted strictly and dona fide. He 
thought they ought not to compromise the 
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general privileges of the House for the 
sake of any individual; at the same time, 
as committees could only ascertain the 
truth from having parties examined be- 
fore them, it was of importance to the 
country that those parties should be com- 
pelied to answer truly. 

Sir. S. Romilly felt it necessary to ex- 
plain the vote he had given on a former 
occasion, when the reverend gentleman 
was ordered to be called tothe bar. He 
was astonished to hear an attempt to make 
this a party question, because the chair- 
man of the committee, by whom it had 
been brought forward, sat on that side of 
the House. It arose out of a committee 
on the police, one point of which con- 
cerned the licensing of public-houses. 
Surely nothing could be more free from 
party politics than this. He had before 
differed from the majority of the House 
in cases in which they had thought proper 
to visit what they considered breaches of 
privilege. He had then thought it most 


improper to proceed against the animad- 
versions on the proceedings of the House, 
en the same ground as he should have 
condemned proceedings against the au- 
thors of remarks on proceedings in courts 


of justice. If the present case had been of 
this description, heshould never have voted 
that the individual should be called to the 
bar. But what was the case? The police 
committee had made no report, but had 
put the House in possession of evidence 
on which it might proceed. The gentle- 
man in question had published a work 
to persuade the House not to proceed on 
the suggestion of the committee, com- 
plaining of its proceedings as being si- 
milar to the star chamber, the commit- 
tees of the long parliament, and the revo- 
lutionary committees of public safety, and 
had sent a copy to every member. ‘This 
was a case similar to that of a publication 
calculated to influence a jury. If that 
had not been the nature of the publication, 
he should not have concurred in passing 
the slightest censure on it. 

Mr. Ponsonby considered nothing more 
injurious to the House than to adopt a 
very strict conduct as to publications which 
noticed their proceedings. He did not 
distinctly understand this offence, but he 
understood that Mr. Thirlwall had printed 
and published animadversions which 
tended to impeach the conduct of a com- 
mittee of that House; andthat the commit- 
tee had in consequence sent for him to ex- 
plain himself. He could not tell whether 
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Mr. Thirlwall saw his error, and was dis- 
posed to apologize; but as he was ordered 
to attend at the bar, the question, he 
thought, could not now be got rid of. 
Certainly, it could not be done by saying 
that other libellous matter was published 
againt the proceedings or committees of 
the House. He must, therefore, be called 
in; and if he showed a disposition net to 
persevere, but rather to acknowledge an 
impropriety, he wished the lightest mea- 
sures to be taken towards him. The 
whole liberty of this country depended on 
the public notoriety of the proceedings of 
the House of Commons. Any thing that 
might be done to impair it, would, in his 
opinion, be a greater blow to the public 
liberty than any other measure. For his 
own part, he would always rather submit 
to misrepresentation; than interfere in 
that House with public animadversions on 
any discussion he was concerned in. Un- 
less the reverend gentleman shewed wilful 
obstinacy, he hoped the House would 
visit him lightly. 

Mr. Canning had no wish to object to 
this gentleman’s being called in. Never- 
theless, he approved of his right hon. 
friend's course, in the present stage of the 
proceeding rather than in a later one ; for 
in comparatively a new course of proceed- 
ing, the House ought, at its outset, to 
mark the manner ia which they were ge- 
nerally prepared to act. As to the dis- 
tinction attempted to be made between 
this case and other libels, he thought it to 
be without a shadow of foundation. How 
did the libel obstruct the course of justice 
in the sense that had been alluded to? It 
referred to the last year’s proceeding of a 
committee which had completed its la- 
bours—[Cries of * No!”].. They had 
reported, and for that year, at least, their 
labours were completed. Under such 
circumstances Mr, Thirlwall published a 
book, intituled ** A Vindication of the Ma- 
gistrates, &c.” This book was published 
early in the year, and before the commit- 
tee was reinstituted. ‘Their labours, then, 
could not be said to have been impeded, as 
they were not pending at thetime. The 
report had been already delivered in, and 
was, pro tanto, a concluded transaction. 
Under these circumstances, this oc- 
tavo volume was said to have a direct ten- 
dency to obstruct the course of justice— 
an octavo, of which hardly any body ever 
heard, and which could never have had 
the publicity of the commonest newspaper 
paragraph. ‘This was the substratum that 
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was to bear down the course of justice— 
a volume, which contained nothing but an 
idle desultory comment on a last year’s 
report. ‘The right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last had said, it were better that 
these things were lightly passed over ; per- 
haps he concurred in this opinion, and that 
the House ought only exercise their pri- 
vileges when their proceedings were inter- 
rupted In this case, he did not think that 
to be the fact, as the libel referred to the 
proceeding of a past committee. 

Sir J. Newport thought, that no doubt 
could exist as to the peculiarly exceptiona- 
ble character of the publication under dis- 
cussion ; for in that publication the writer 
stated, that ‘ recollecting the conduct of 
the committee at the revolution, as well 
as that of the revolutionary committee in 
France, he would not submit to be tried 
by any inquisitions, star chambers, or 
committees.” Such a reflection upon the 
conduct of the committee alluded to, it 
was impossible for the House to overlook, 
consistently with the respect which it owed 
to its own dignity, and to the character 
of its committee. He had as much re- 
gard as any man for the liberty of the 
press, but he would never consent to 
allow it to protest against the authority of 
that House, or to assimilate its practice 
to that of the star chamber or the inqui- 
sition, 

Mr. Bennet rose to notice an observa- 
tion of the noble lord, which he thought 
might as well have been spared. For it 
was a mistake to suppose that, in the con- 
duct of the committee which was the ob- 
ject of the calumny under consideration, 
he was influenced by any political preju- 
dice or feeling. On the contrary, indeed, 
he declined to avail himself of some infor- 
mation tendered to him with respect to 
an institution connected with the object 
of the committee, because he apprehend- 
ed that to inquire into the conduct of 
that institution, might serve to give the 
proceedings of the committee rather too 
much of a political complexion. Then, 
as to the remarks of the noble lord, that 
the first attack upon the freedom of the 

ress proceeded from that side of the House 

e protested against any such imputation, 
for he knew that it was totally inapplica- 
ble. But to revert to the motives attri- 
buted to himself and the committee in 
which he had the honour to preside. 
Against the charge of the noble lord, 
he could refer to the gentlemen who had 
witnessed his conduct in the committee, 
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all of whom would, he hoped, testify that 
his demeanour was marked throughout 
the inquiry by a degree of mildness and 
by atemper very different indeed from 
that which the noble lord sought to intro- 
duce into this debate. ‘To the aspersions 
which the writer alluded to had thought 
proper to cast upon his character, he 
would reply by the same reference. That 
writer had called upon him, and told him 
that he meant to write upon the report 
of the committee, and his answer was, that 
he was glad of it, wishing nothing more 
than a fair and full discussion of the merits 
of that report. To every question from 
this writer, he gave an answer as satisfac- 
tory as was in his power, assuring him that 
the only object of the committee was to 
ascertain what was the best course to pur- 
sue, with a view to cure the evils exposed 
in the report. He clearly saw that this 
writer visited him upon a voyage of disco- 
very ; yet he withheld from him no infor- 
mation in his power to grant. But the 
return which this writer made for the 
frankness of his communication was a di- 
rect attack upon his character. As the 
best defence against such an attack, he 
would again refer to the gentlemen who 
witnessed his conduct in the committee. 
To the testimony of these gentlemen he 
would appeal against the attack of this 
writer, as well as against the insinuation 
of the noble lord. 

Lord Castlereagh disclaimed any inten- 
tion of imputing partiality or political pre- 
judice to the hon. gentleman, or to the 
committee alluded to. As to the report 
of the committee, he did not speak un- 
favourably of it, and he had read it through- 
out ; and as to the writer under considera- 
tion, he really did not know him or his 
connexions. But he did observe, that 
the attempt to restrain the press from ani- 
madverting upon the proceedings of the 
House, originated on that side with which 
the hon. member was connected, although 
it was notorious that so much more provo- 
cation was offered in another quarter. 
But as the example was now given, he 
hoped the principle originated by the other 
side of the House would not be partially, 
but generally and justly acted upon. 

Mr. Barclay bore ample testimony to 
the hon. member's fair and impartial con- 
duct in the chair of that committee. 
Throughout the investigation that conduct 
was marked with the utmost liberality and 
candour, and in one instance in particu- 


lar he had seen enough of it to be satisfied 
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that the hon. gentleman had carefully 
banished from his thoughts the slightest 
olitical feeling, as connected with the 
inquiry before the committee. 
he motion was agreed to, and Mr. 
Thirlwall being called in, 

The Speaker stated to him, that he was 
charged with printing and publishing a 
book, reflecting upon the character of a 
committee of that House, and violating 
its privileges, and that after the passage 
complained of was read, what he had to 
offer in his own behalf would then be 
heard. 

The passage complained of was then 
read. It will be found at p. 108. 

Mr. Thirlwall then addressed the House 
to the following effect:—‘1 hope that 
this honourable House will do me the jus- 
tice to believe, that it is with the deepest 
concern and regret that I find 1 have tres- 
passed on its rights or privileges by any 
writings of mine. What I did write, I 


beg to assure the House, was not calcu- | ; : 
the insolent conduct of the author of it 


lated readily to meet the public eye in 
the form in which it was shaped. The 
offensive passages occurred in a work writ- 
ten in very great haste, and solely intend- 
ed to vindicate the character of the magis- 
trates and my own from the obloquy cast 
on both by passages in that part of the 
report of a committee of this House, 
which detailed the evidence of witnesses 
necessarily examined before that honour 
able committee. If, in my ardent wishes 
in pursuit of this object, I was unfortu- 
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breach of privilege, yet he hoped the 
House would be satisfied with the apology 
that they had heard. 

Mr. Wynn was of opinion that the rev. 
gentleman had done every thing that was 
in the power of man to do. He had ex- 
pressed his contrition in terms at once 
manly and respectful; and this was all that 
could be wished for. He therefore thought 
that the slightest testimony of displeasure 
which the House could express towards 
him would be sufficient. 

Mr. Bennet then moved, ‘* That the 
rev. Thomas Thirlwall, by the said pub- 
lication, has reflected upon the procee- 
dings and authority of a committee of 
this House, and is thereby guilty of a high 
contempt of the authority of this House, 
and a breach of its privileges.” 

Mr. Brougham would not oppose the 
motion, but he was desirous of explaining 
the grounds of the vote he had given. 
Had this publication been stated nakedly 
to the House, without any reference to 


before the committee, he should have op- 
posed the motion, and have resisted calling 
up Mr. Thirlwall. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre bore testimony to 
the upright conduct of the rev. gentleman 
as a magistrate, and considered he had al- 
ready made all the atonement in his power 
for the offence he had committed. 

Sir 7’. Acland expressed his entire con- 
currence in the lenient feeling of every 
gentleman in the House, and also in the 


nately carried out of the proper path of | manly and respectful conduct of the rev. 


respect to this honourable House, I have 
to express my regret for so offending. It 

is now my anxious wish to express the | 
regret I sincerely feel for my conduct to- | 


gentleman. LHe must also bear testimony 
to the liberal conduct and ability of the 
hon. chairman of the committee, whose 
conduct throughout had been most con- 


wards this hon. House, and the hon. com- | ciliatory, and who had done nothing more 


mittee ; and, trusting in the clemency of 
_ the House rendered necessary. 


this hon. House, I venture to hope and 
petition, that its sentence, whatever it 
may be, will not be such as may degrade 
my character as a magistrate and a clergy- 
man.”’ 

Mr. Thirlwall having withdrawn, 

Mr. Bennet said, that he had no incli- 
nation to press for any severity upon this 
occasion; such a proceeding would in- 
deed be totally inconsistent with his dis- 
position and habits: but he thougt it ne- 
cessary that the House should come to 
some resolution with respect to the pub- 
lication alluded to. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that though 
there could be no doubt that the writings 
of the rev. gentleman had amounted to a 


on this occasion than what the dignity of 


The motion was agreed to. ‘The House 
next resolved, That the rev. Thomas Thirl- 
wall be again called in, and that Mr. 
Speaker do communicate to him the said 
resolution, and, at the same time, acquaint 
him, that in consideration of the full ac- 
knowledgment of his error, and the contri- 
tion which he has this day expressed, the 
House is contented to proceed no further 
upon the matter of this complaint.” Mr. 
Thirlwall was thereupon called in, and 
Mr. Speaker having communicated to him 
the said resolutions, he was directed to 
withdraw. 
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Mr. Grenfell knew not whether the motion 
he was to submit to the House would be 
opposed, or upon what grounds it could 
be opposed ; but he founded it on a paper 
which he held in his hand, published 
by order of the bank directors, and 
of perfect notoriety. It was an account 
of the number of the proprietors of bank 
stock, among whom there was no in- 
considerable proportion of aliens. It 
was not of this that he had any inten- 
tion to complain; but the profits of 
the directors being enormous, he thought 
it an aggravation that foreigners should 
pocket our money. The profits of the 
bank were at present extravagant; he 
would assert that they were undue and 
unnecessary: and, as his late lamented 
friend, Mr. Horner,—whose premature 
death was an irreparable loss to the 
country, had described it—‘ the result of 
extravagance and prodigality on the part of 
the government, and of rapacity on the 
part of the bank.” ‘The object of the first 
part of his motion was, to ascertain what 
proportion of these profits foreigners 
pocketed. It was true, the great part of 
these profits had their center among our- 
selves; but it was no satisfaction to the 
House, or to the country, that one noble 
lord among ourselves pocketed on the 
23d of April last, no less a sum from these 
profits than 70,000/.—it was no satisfaction 
that another noble lord pocketed 60 or 
70,000/. ‘That a bonus of such an amount 
was pocketed by individuals among our- 
selves was not such a satisfaction, that it 
could not be felt as an aggravation that a 
considerable portion of those profits was 
exported from the kingdom, and went to 
enrich foreigners. He did not mean to go 
into the details of this subject on the pre- 
sent occasion, because he had on former 
occasions proved that from 250,000/. to 
300,000/, was annually paid by the govern- 
ment, out of the taxes levied from the 
3 to the bank for managing the pub- 
ic money. He would venture to put it 
to the House whether that sum was not 
enormous and extravagant, and whether 
the proprietors of the bank would not be 
liberally paid, nay, overpaid by one half 
ofthat sum? 150,000/. therefore, would be 
annually saved, if justice and equity were 
regarded in those transactions. These 
bank proprietors had, during the last 12 
years, had in their possession no less a sum 
of the public money than 11,000,000/., and 
by means of this they had made an- 
nual profits of not less than from 5 to 
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600,000/.; yet annually were they paid 
nearly 300,000/. for the trouble of making 
those very profits! Since 1507, sums had 
been annually advanced by the bank, 
which were improperly called loans; for 
it was only the public money again restored 
to the public; and for those loans they re- 
ceived 280,000/. per annum. ‘This im- 
mense sum they received for a trifling and 
insignificant service. It was very evident 
that this sum, therefore, could not be paid 
to them for merely acting as a bank: it 
was for other services and support of a dif- 
ferent kind rendered to the right hon. 
gentleman. He would appeal to that 
House, whether, if a second bank were 
established, it would not willingly under- 
take the whole of this business for 20 or 
25,000/. per annum. Thus, then, would 
a sum exceeding 400,000/. be saved to the 
public. At this moment it was a matter 
of the greatest and most anxious difficulty 
how to relieve the distresses of the country, 
and how to meet the demands of the state. 
A finance committee was now sitting; 
he hoped this subject would attract 
their attention. He trusted he should 
be called before that committee to give his 
evidence as a member of that house, or as 
a bank director; and if he were, he 
pledged himself to prove that upwards of 
400,000/. could be annually saved of the 
public money. One other circumstance 
he would mention. In 1797, the bank was 
relieved from the necessity of paying in 
specie; there was, in consequence, a great 
addition to their circulation: their cir- 
culation, in fact, amounted to 16,000,000/. 
and consequently their annual profits were 
not less than 800,000/. This was a most 
enormous evil; yet of this evil it was an 
aggravation, that a considerable part of 
the proprietors were foreigners, living in 
foreign countries, and that a considerable 
part of the profits went out of this country. 
What the proportion in both these res- 
pects was, formed the subject of his motion. 
He therefore moved:—‘* That there be 
laid before this House, 1. an account of 
the number of the Proprietors of the Bank 
of England, on the 31st March 1817 ; dis- 
tinguishing the number of aliens, from that 
of British subjects. 2. An account of the 
aggregate amount of the capital stock of 
the bank of England, standing in the 
names of British subjects, and of aliens, 
on the 3lst March 1817; distinguishing 
the amount belonging to each of these two 
classes of proprietors respectively.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
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not conceive what right that House had 
to call upon the bank to lay those ac- 
counts upon their table, any more than 
they had to call upon any mercantile house 
to lay its accounts before them. He object- 
ed too, to the policy of the proposal. It was 
the policy of this country to encourage 
foreigners to deposit their capitals among 
us. What other object could this pro- 
posal have than to ascertain and publish 
the names of all the foreigners who had 
money in our funds? This, he contended, 
would be a pernicious thing. Besides it 
could not be done; other persons held 
property in their name, so that the names 
of the proprietors could not be ascertained; 
but if it could be done, it would be highly 
injurious. The hon. gentleman had mention- 
ed no reason for this motion. The amount 
of the bank profits was no reason: for 
if foreigners had their money in the bank, 
they must have their share of the profits; 
and besides, the profits had no relevant 
connexion either with the number of fo- 
reigners or their proportion of stock. If 
there was any fraud, the public were 
equally defrauded and injured by native 
stock-holders as by foreigners. There 
was in this respect no difference. He 
therefore considered the motion as un- 
necessary and improper in all its parts, 
and as such he hoped it would be resisted. 

Mr. Ponsonby was satisfied there was not 
a gentleman in that House more attached 
to the interests of the country and the 
prosperity of its commerce than his hon. 
friend. He did not know the precise ob- 
ject he had in view by the present motion: 
yet knowing his zeal to serve the country, 
_ and the good he had already done, he 
could not with-hold his support. How 
many motions of his honourable friend had 
been opposed as dangerous to the interests 
of commerce, incompetent for that House, 
and even injurious to the character and 
prosperity of the country? and yet how 
many of those very motions were after- 
wards complied with, and found most 
beneficial. When he recollected this— 
when he had seen how much good he 
had done—when he considered that he 
had saved 90,000/. a year to the country, 
he was satisfied that he would found some 
salutary measure upon the documents he 
now moved for. At any rate it could not 
possibly do any injury. 

Sir J. Newport said, that if he had not 
known that the chancellor of the exche- 

uer was restrained by the directors of 
the bank from assenting to any pro- 
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position inthat House, displeasing to them- 
selves, he should be surprised at the op- 
position now offered by the right hon. 
gentleman to his hon. friend’s motion; 
but his wonder ceased when he knew the 
restrictions the bank had imposed on his 
conduct. The motion, however, required 
no further information than what had been 
already given to the public, so that if any 
danger could thence result to the commerce 
of the country, it had been incurred al- 
ready. Unless the House were resolved to 
exert its power, and release the chancellor 
of the exchequer from his dependance on 
the bank, no good could result to the pub- 
lic. The country was very much indebted 
to his hon. friend, who had effected more 
real service than all the finance com- 
mittees who had sat for many years; to 
him must be attributed any relaxation on 
the part of the bank in its drafts on the 
public purse. 

Mr. Manning said, he could have 
wished to have heard some parliamentary 
ground laid for the present motion, which 
he had not. He did not see any practical 
good that could result from it, while, on 
the — it might do mischief, by 
creating analarm in the minds of foreigners, 
as to any ulterior proceeding which the 
House might adopt. He objected to it 
upon the principle that they had no right 
to interfere; but, at the same time, he 
had no objection to state, that the propor- 
tion of profits derived by aliens was very 
inconsiderable. 

Mr. Grenfell, in reply, stated, that the 
proportion of alien bank proprietors was 
one-tenth of the whole number. With 
respect to the profits enjoyed by the bank, 
the House was probably not aware, that, 
during the last twenty years, they had di- 
vided, in addition to 7 per cent. upon 
their capital,’no lessasum than 25,000,000/. 
sterling, by bonuses, increase of dividends, 
and increase of capital. Those profits 
were exclusively derived from its transac- 
tions with government. 

The motion was negatived. 


Duration oF Exections.] Mr. 
Wynn rose, pursuant to notice, to move, 
‘s That a committee be appointed to consi- 
der of the best means for shortening the 
Duration of Polls, and for the further re- 
gulation of Elections in Great Britain.” 
Originally, no regulation whatever existed 
on this subject, and the sheriff might exer- 
cise his discretion in continuing the polls ; 
and thence arose the practice of continue 
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ing them open for an hour after every per- 
son had to vote. To 
inconvenience, a bill had been brought 
into parliament by a relative of his, limit- 
ing the duration of polls, in all cases, to 
14 days; but although it had never been 
intended by this to continue a poll for the 
entire fortnight where no necessity existed, 
yet still it became the practice, and any 
candidate might protract the poll to the 
farthest period admitted by the law. 
Some regulations, he thought, might be 
applied to correct this inconvenience. The 
poll in London was limited to eight days, 
while the poll in the smallest borough in 
England might be protracted for fourteen 
days. He conceived that much benefit 
might be derived in county elections, by 
the subdivision of the county into hun- 
dreds, and having a booth appropriated to 
each hundred. Some alterations were also 
necessary in great towns. In Bristol, and 
other cities, there was but one place for 
polling. This system, it was said, was ne- 
cessary, in order to prevent the same per- 
son from voting twice. But he thought 
this difficulty might be obviated, by the 
adoption of an alphabetical list. Persons, 
for instance, whose names commenced 
with the first four letters of the alphabet, 
might give their votes, at one booth; those 
whose names began with one of the four 
next letters, at another and so on through- 
out the alphabet. Some regulation ought 
also to be made with reference to the mode 
in which the land tax assessment was 
proved ; which was necessary to enable 

rsons to vote. He had heard, that, in 

iddlesex more good votes were lost, in 
consequence of “ve errors on this point, 
than bad ones were detected by adhering 
tothe present system. 

Mr, W. Smith seconded the motion, and 
instanced the practical good effects of 
such a measure by a reference to the cus- 
tom of Norwich, where, though the num- 
ber of voters amounted to five thousand, 
the election was terminated in a day and 
a half. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Case or Mary Ryan.| Sir James 
Mackintosh said, that, as the motion with 
which he should conclude would call for 
information that probably would not be re- 
fused, he should merely confine himself to 
moving for it, if it were not necessary, for 


the character of judicial proceedings in 

this country, that he should lay a ground 

for obtaining the documents he wished to 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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see laid on the table of the House. The 
case to which he was about to call their at- 
tention had occurred lately in the city of 
London, and was, he presumed, known 
vey generally to those whom he addressed, 
and to the public at large. A person of 
the name of Patrick Ryan, alias Brown, 
was convicted a session or two past, of 
highway robbery, at the Old Bailey ; the 
date of the indictment he did not know, 
nor of the time when the report of the re- 
corder was made to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent. It was not considered, 
he presumed, a case where the interference 
of the prerogative of mercy could be ap- 
plied, and the sentence of death was car- 
ried into execution on Friday last. An 
attempt to effect the escape of her hus- 
band, by the wife, Mary Ryan, had been 
discovered, and for that offence, on the 
forenoon of the very Friday on which he 
suffered the sentence of the law, the wife 
was brought to the bar of criminal justice. 
He was not disposed to take up lightl 
any suspicion against the manner in whic 
justice was administered, and he did not 
despair of finding a satisfactory explana- 
tion of this apparently unjustifiable act; 
but till he did receive such an explanation, 
he would not hesitate to say, that to cite 
a person under such circumstances to trial 
—to call upon a human being, a woman 
too, under all those agonizing feelings, to 
make a defence—to increase the already 
aggravated sufferings of her helpless con- 
dition, by arraigning her for such an al- 
leged crime, was one, he must say, of the 
most indecorous proceedings, and perhaps 
savoured more of the character of inhuma- 
nity in the exercise of British jurispru- 
dence, than had ever before been wit- 
nessed in this humane country [ Hear, 
hear!]. It was, he might be told, strictly 
legal—the accusation was, and he be- 
lieved it was fully borne out by the facts; 
but these admissions did not change its 
character, because in the prosecution of 
the offence—in the time of bringing it for- 
ward, a course was pursued in direct hos- 
tility to the spirit and principle of all just 
law [Hear, hear!]. There existed laws in 
this and in almost every country, which, if 
carried into strict exeeution, were adverse 
tothe dictates of justice itself, and therefore 
to enforce the one at the expense and in 
lation of the other, would be to convert that 
administration, which in its pure exercise 
was the school of humanity and best source 
of moral instruction, into an instrument of 
deep-felt odium and remorseless severity. 
Ss 
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To punish domestic affection—tu destroy 
the ties and sympathies of private life—to 
discourage the manifestation of those en- 
dearing feelings, which operated more to 


the prevention of atrocious crime, than 


the whole code of criminal law—such a 
system could not be worthy of the juris- 
prudence of the country in which he spoke. 
Few persons had not read, without feelings 
of delight and admiration, the courageous 
affection of lady Southesk, who nobly 
risked her own life to save the still dearer 
life of her husband? Yes, that account 
could not be read without exciting emo- 
tions of reverence, of affection, of admira- 
tion; and God forbid that that which 
we admired and venerated in exalted life, 
we should stigmatize and punish as a crime 
amongst the humble and the friendless ! 
But though it appeared to him tobe con- 
trary to the spirit of all just law to com- 
mencesucha prosecution, that was not what 
he principally complained of. No: he com- 
plained that the prosecution was proceeded 
in after the pardon of the Crown was with- 
held from the husband. Heblamed those 
who, under these circumstances, pressed 
the matter to atrial. But this was not 
the worst part of the case. The unfortu- 
nate woman, who was in gaol with her 
husband—who saw him carried to execu- 
ticn—she was conducted to take her trial 
fora criminal charge before the corpse of 
that husband was cold [Hear, hear!]. At 
that moment, she was as incapable of pro- 
ceedingupon her defence, of extenuating 
the offence alleged against her, or of prov- 
ing her innocence, as if she were in a state 
of confirmed insanity. It was the same 
thing, whether she was dragged from a 
cell in Newgate, or from a cell in a 
mad-house. There could be no trial, be- 
cause there could be no defence; and 
there could be no defence, because the 
woman was not in the possession of that 
natural capacity which the principles of 
all law positively demanded. _He trusted 
he should not hear any thing of the cha- 
racter of the woman—with it he was 
wholly unacquainted, but of this he was 
certain, that the more unfortunate she 
was, the stronger was her title to the pro- 
tection of that House. It might be said, 
that there was no fault in any quarter, and 
that the regretted event was the result of 
inevitable misfortune. He need not as- 
sure the House that he would be most 
glad to beso convinced. Candour, how- 
ever, compelled him to say, that he was 
not to be satisfied in that view. The pro- 
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ceedings in the case went to show, that 
this unseemly and shocking spectacle 
might have been prevented by a due fore- 
sight and vigilance. It was unnecessary 
to inform the House that the officers of the 
Crown had a right to stop criminal pro- 
ceedings, not indeed capriciously but in 
the exercise of a sound and wholesome 
discretion. They had the power in the 
language of the law, to enter a noli prosequi 
in cases fit for the application. Was the 
present, then, nota case which, onthe most 
imperative grounds, called for its exercise? 
He did not believe that there ever existed 
in this country an attorney-general that 
would have withheld its application, and 
most certain he was, that the good na- 
tured and humane man, who so recently 
filled that office, would, if informed of the 
circumstances, instantly have applied the 
remedy [Hear, hear!]. But supposing 
that, from the influence of some invincible 
ignorance this remedy did not suggest 
itself to the prosecutors, what objection, 
was there to postpone proceeding until 
the legal officers on the bench had com- 
municated the circumstances to the at- 
torney-general? It was said, in explana- 
tion of the proceeding, that as it was the 
last day of the adjourned session, to post- 
pone the trial would have subjected the 
woman to a much longer period of con- 
finement. That was very true, but a noli 
prosequi would, in twenty-four hours, have 
released the wretched woman for ever. In 
this case she would have been able to have 
paid, as the best solace of her affliction, 
those rude honours to her unfortunate 
husband, according to the ancient usage 
of her native country, which it was her 
anxious wish to perform. Her fate had, 
indeed, been severe ; and if ever she re- 
turned to her native country, she was not 
likely to spread that love for the laws of 
England, and that affection for its institu- 
tions, which ought to be generally diffused, 
and which in no country were more ne- 
cessary or would be more beneficial 
[Hear, hear!]. Her story would not be 
confined to this country; it would be lis- 
tened to over Europe, wherever we had a 
friend to feel shame, or an enemy to enjoy 
a triumph. The consideration that it 
would spread over Europe, and would be 
made a test of the excellence of our cri- 
minal jurisprudence or produced as a fea- 
ture of our national character, was one 
chief reason, among others, why he’ had 
mentioned it in parliament; and he en- 
tertained the hope that a public declara- 
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tion inthis House would counteract the 
impression made against us abroad, and 
convince the world that its apparent in- 
humanity did not escape notice, and that 
the terms in which it was mentioned 
shewed it to be rather an exception from 
our judicial proceedings than a common 
specimen. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man concluded with moving, 

“« That there be laid before this House 
an account of the dates of the report of 
the recorder of London to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent on the case of 
Patrick Ryan, otherwise Brown, lately 
convicted of highway robbery at the Old 
Bailey; of the warrant for the execution 
of the said Ryan, and of the time when he 
suffered death: together with the dates 
of the finding of an indictment against 
Mary Ryan, otherwise Brown his wile, for 
aiding in an attempt to procure the escape 
of the said Patrick Ryan from prison ; 
and of the trial and conviction of the said 
Mary on that charge.” 

Mr. Addington thought he could give 
‘the hon. and learned gentleman that satis- 
faction on the subject of his motion, which 
hehad expressed himself anxious to receive. 
It was impossible that any magistrate 
could have been so inhuman as to have 
brought this poor woman to trial omthe 
very day on which her husband was ex- 
ecuted, had not pressing reasons existed 
for doing so. It had only been done to 
save her from a more serious punishment, 
which would otherwise have resulted from 
the affectionate discharge of the duties of 
a wife, which had brought her under the 
sentence of the law. It was purely from 
a principle of humanity that she was put 
to the bar on that day, in order to save 
her from three months imprisonment, 
which must have foliowed the postpone- 
ment of the trial till the next quarter ses- 
sions, and he might venture to say, it was 
fortunate for the poor woman that she had 
been brought up on that day. The se- 
cretary of state for the home department 
on hearing of some of the circumstances 
of the trial, caused the case to be imme- 
diately inquired into. This step was taken 
on Sunday, and the result of the inquiry 
induced him on Monday to recommend 
her to the Prince Regent, asa fit object 
of mercy, notwithstanding the lenity with 
which she had been treated by the court, 
who, he believed, had awarded the mildest 
punishment they had it in their power to in- 
flict. The application of his noble rela- 
tion had been successful; the poor woman 


government. 
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had received a free pardon, and was now 
at liberty. This statement, he appre- 
hended, would induce the hon. and learn- 
ed. gentleman not to press his motion. 
The dates which he called for, he believed 
he could furnish him with on the instant. 
He accordingly proceeded to state the 
periods at which the warrant, &c. were 
signed. 

Alderman Atkins assured, the hon. 
and learned gentleman that the magis- 
trates considered seriously what method 
could be devised to prevent the trial, but 
found that it could not be done. Had 
the. trial been postponed, it would only 
have been an additional confinement, 
which would in itself have been a punish- 
ment. He could assure the House, that 
no means were used on the part of the 
magistrates to provoke a prosecution, or 
to urge its activity. Her trial was con- 
ducted with every disposition to produce 
an acquittal. Her defence was conducted 
by a counsel who had much zeal, and his 
exertions made a great impression in her 
favour; but to the great disappointment 
of the court and jury, a verdict was ne- 
cessary against her. Every comfort was 
administered to her in the afflicting situa- 
tion in which she stood. ‘The recommen- 
dation of the jury to mercy was received 
with heart-felt joy. All parties sympa- 
thized in her fate, and aliberal subscription 
was immediately entered into. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that, if the ex- 
planation of the right hon. gentleman did 
not go far enough to induce the hon, and 
learned gentleman to withdraw his motion, 
he thought the statement of the facts 
which judicially came before the worthy 
magistrate would have that effect. Nothing 
could alter the painful circumstances of 
the case—which were hardly felt more 
deeply by the individual herself than by 
the court before whom she was tried; but 
it evidently appeared, that it was a prin- 
ciple of clemency, and not of inhumanity, 
that brought the trial on at the time when 
it took place. 

Sir S. Romilly said, the case was not 
alone most calamitous to the wretched in- 
dividual, but contributed to render odious 
and detestable the administration of jus- 
tice, and he was sure that the House 
would feel greatly indebted to his hon. 
and learned friend for the opportunity of 
relieving the character of the country 
from the reproach. There was not, there 
could not be, any censure against the 
On the contrary, it had 
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evinced great and prompt humanity. The 
magistrates who tried the case, also were 
wholly blameless; but he must consider 
the conduct and perseverance of the pro- 
secutors highly censurable. There could 
be no offence in such a case; the helpless 
woman obeyed the law of nature. In the 
attachment and obedience that she owed 
her husband, the law recognized her inca- 
pacity to commit any crime, because it 
presumed her wholly under the husband’s 
influence, save in the cases of murder and 
treason. What else could the jury have 
done under the circumstances? And here 
was an illustration of the mischief of those 
laws that place conscientious men in the 
situation either of violating their oaths or 
of wounding the most virtuous feelings of 
their nature. What was the emotion of 
the auditory that witnessed this revolting 
spectacle? There was not a person in the 
court whose heart did not rebel, and 
repulse the calamitous inhumanity, under 
the form of judicial proceeding. The pro- 
secutors should have considered this, and 
not subjected the administration of public 
justice to such odium and detestation. It 
would have been easy for the magistrates 
to have suggested that no witnesses should 
be called. The fact was, there never had 
occurred in the history of the law of this 
country, amore disgraceful inhuman event 
than this. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the unfortunate 
woman had been indicted a considerable 
time before she was brought to trial, and 
great negligence was apparent in not 
applying to the attorney-general or the 
government to stay the prosecution, when 
it was known that her husband’s death- 


warrant had been sent down on the Satur- 


day before her trial took place. This was 
an inexplicable piece of negligence on 
the part of those who had the superin- 
tendence of the gaol. The poor woman 
might also have escaped by another mode: 
it was in the power of the magistrates to 
advise the prosecutor not to call witnesses, 
and thus the matter would have been put 
an end to. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that if it was to 
be held out to the public and the world, 
that there had been an abuse of justice, 


and a case of inhumanity, he trusted all 
.the circumstances would be accurately 


represented, and that foreign countries, 
to whom it was said the knowledge of the 
transaction would extend, might have the 
means of forming a correct judgment upon 


the matter.- It would then appear, that 
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the poor woman in question had been 
tried on the day stated, for being instru. 
mental in attempting to effect the — 
not merely of her husband, but two other 
felons, by one and the same act. ‘ Her 
trial had been brought on when she might 
have traversed the indictment at her own 
desire, and by the advice of her counsel. 
The judgment on conviction was one 
month’s imprisonment, and this punish- 
ment had been remitted by the clemency 
of the Crown. These were the plain cir- 
cumstances of the case; and it should be 
recollected, that when the prosecution 
was commenced, it was uncertain whether 
her husband would be executed or not. 
He apprehended that the prosecutors 
could have pursued no other course, and 
that the period of the trial had been con- 
sidered by her counsel as that which was 
calculated to prove the most fovourable to 
her interests. 

Mr. H. Martin conceived that there 
would have been no difficulty in restoring 
the unfortunate woman to liberty without 
putting her upon her trial. If the prose- 
cutor Fad declined to come forward, the 
witnesses might have been discharged 
from their recognizances. He should 
give his vote in support of the motion, not 
for the purpose of inculpating individuals, 
but to defend the character of justice and 
the decorum of judicial proceedings. 
However humble the person who had been 
the sufferer in the present case, he recol- 
lected no one that had created so much 
disgust, or been received with such disap- 
probation in the public mind. The woman 
certainly, with regard to her offence, was 
not in a capacity to be supposed actin 
under the influence of her husband, a 
was therefore legally subject to conviction. 
The motion threw no censure on the ge- 
neral administration of criminal justice in 
the country; but, on the contrary, if as- 
sented to, would tend to exalt and vindi- 
cate its character. 

Sir James Mackintosh, in reply, observed, 
that he had not, in bringing this motion 
before the House, directly or indirectly 
designed to impute any blame to govern- 
ment; on the contrary, he was much gra- 
tified with the very alert manner in which 


‘humanity had been extended to her, 


neither did he any 
motives to the worthy alderman and his 
colleagues. But while he said this, it was 
impossible for him to be silent when he 
contemplated such an unusual, detestable, 
and unnatural prosecution; and it was 
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equally impossible not to blame the very 
institution of this prosecution, which was 
directly contrary to the spirit of all law. 
Qdious in itself, it became infinitely more 
aggravated after the recorder’s report was 
made. The magistrates knew on the 
Saturday that this poor man was to suffer 


the punishment of his crime, yet they took | . 


no pains whatever to acquaint his majesty’s 
attorney-general of the horrible coinci- 
dence between the poor man’s execution 
and his wife’s trial. It was a matter of no 
moment where the poor woman sat during 
that detestable trial ; whether it was beside 
her counsel, Mr. Barry (whose humane 
exertions on this painful occasion did him 
honour), or on the bench, the circum- 
stance was still the same. The prosecu- 
tion was, he understood, carried on at the 
instance of the city of London; and why 
had measures not been taken to prevent it 
coming on at all? Humanity itself might 
have told the judges to suggest to the pro- 
secutors the propriety of calling no 
witnesses. He was shocked to hear the 
lenity of her punishment adduced as an 
extenuation of the highly aggravated 
transaction. The punishment itself was 
a matter of no moment, for the trial was a 
severe punishment. What a most appall- 
ing spectacle did she present while 
arraigned at that bar! But a few hours 
before she stood in the endearing connec- 
tion of a wife, but at that bar she stood an 
unhappy, defenceless widow, with her 
orphan child at her breast; her heart 
wrung at that time with the most agoniz- 
ing sensations, when she turned to the 
melancholy fate of her husband and looked 
on the wretched infant in her arms [ Hear, 
hear!]. Good God! was it possible to 
conceive asituation more truly distressing? 
And was the House then to be gravely 
told, that the lenity of her punishment was 
an extenuation of the aggravated nature 
of the case? Imagination itself could not 
conceive a more horrible punishment than 
that inflicted on her by her being placed 
at that bar. The House might dispose of 
the motion he had made as they saw pro- 
per, but he should consider himself guilty 
of levity in withdrawing it, particularly 
because nothing had been explained in the 
slightest satisfactory manner. It appeared 
to him that his object would be defeated 
if he consented to withdraw the motion, 
because he wished that the House, by 
adopting it, should make a public declara- 
tion of their opinion, and hold up this 
fata], this horrible transaction, as a warn- 
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ing to all magistrates in future. On that 
account he was determined not to with- 
draw it [ Hear, hear!]. 

Lord Castlereagh intimated, that as the 
hon. and learned gentleman still wished 
for the production of the papers, he should 
not oppose the motion. 


The question was then put and carried. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 8. 


Roman QuesTion.]. The 
Earl of Donotughmore said, that to the 
subject of the Petitions, which it was then 
his duty to present to that House, it had 
been his determination to have 
called the attention of their lordships at a 
much earlier period of the session, and 
that he had expressed such to be his in- 
tention when he last addressed himself to 
the House on behalf of his Catholic coun- 
trymen. His feeling was then, and should 
ever continue to be, that, on a question of 
such extent and magnitude, so vitally in- 
teresting to an important class of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, it needed not the conti- 
nual solicitations of the individuals more 
immediately concerned to stimulate par- 
liament to the performance of its duty ; 
and that, if such remembrances were sup- 
posed to be necessary, they had already 
on the tables of both Houses, the petitions 
of the Catholics of Ireland, stating their 
grievances underthe disabling statutes, and 
praying for redress. He did not wonder 
under such a state of the question, at the 
surprise which had been expressed by a 
noble friend of his (the earl of Darnley) 
on a recent occasion, that he had not 
himself redeemed the pledge which he 
thus appeared to have given of an early 
discussion.—The circumstances, however, 
by which he had been restrained, were 
such as, he was persuaded, would fully ex- 
culpate him, not only in the opinion of his 
noble friend, but in that of the House. 
That part of the Roman Catholic body, 
with which he had been so long act- 
ing, had been engaged, from the — 
ning of the year, in the laudable endea- 
vour of effecting a general conciliation 
amongst themselves, with the view of ape 
proaching parliament once more, by one 
and the same general petition, speaking 
the wants and the wishes of all the Catho- 
lics of Ireland. Being aware that such an 
attempt had been made, and trusting that 
it might have been attended with suc- 
cess, would it not have been the part of a 
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most inconsiderate, ill judging mind to 
have interposed, at such a moment, with 
any precipitate suggestions of his own? 
Though the endeavour at a general union 
amongst themselves had not been attend- 
ed with the desired success, so far as re- 
lated to the bringing forward of the whole 
Catholic body in their petitions to parlia- 
ment, it had operated, however, most ad- 
vantageously towards the advancement of 
the common cause, by devising and bringing 
to maturity, that excellent specific against 
all the terrors of foreign influence, which 
went to secure the appointments to the 
higher dignities in the Roman Catholic 
church against the possibility of any inter- 
ference from without, by making them 
depend exclusively upon the nomination 
of the Irish Roman Catholic clergy them- 
selves. To this species of appointment, 
so properly denominated Domestic Nomi- 
nation, there was sufficient ground to be 
assured, that the spiritual head of their 
church would not withhold his consent.— 

Having proceeded thus far in the road 
of conciliation, the Catholic body had de- 
served well, in his opinion, of their Pro- 
testant countrymen and of the state. No 
doubt ought now to remain upon the mind 
of the greatest alarmist upon the score of 
foreign influence. If any political neces- 
sity should still make the opposition to any 
further concessions to their Catholic fel- 
low- subjects a matter of indispensable po- 
litical necessity, some new ground must be 
devised for their future operations. But, 
in the printed reports of what had recently 
passed upon that part of the subject in 
another place (through misconception, of 
course), there had been put into the 
mouths, not of those who oppose, but of 
some of the most sincere and strenuous ad- 
vocates of the Catholic cause, a sentiment 
which could never have been uttered, be- 
cause no such feeling could have rested upon 
their minds—as if contrasting the recent 
conduct of Roman Catholic prelates with 
that in 1808, these reverend and justly- 
respected persons had departed altogether 
from their former line of reasoning and of 
conduct, and had now adopted a course 
entirely different, in one as well as in the 
other. It is impossible, however, that 
any thing could have been so little justi- 
fied as these impressions, by the real state 
of the case. For what were the circum- 
stances under which the resolutions of the 
Roman Catholic prelates were entered in- 
to in 1808, by which they declared, with 


the full and hearty concurrence of the ; 
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whole body of their laity too—that it 
would be, in their opinion, inexpedient to 
alter the established mode of appointment 
to prelacies in their church? It was with 
all the terrors of the Veto staring them in 
the face, that they have endeavoured to 
shut the door against that destructive foe 
to their religion, by the resolution to 
which he had alluded—and he must add, 
without any expedient then presenting it- 
self to their minds, by which the con- 
scientious scruples of many an honest man 
in and out of parliament, might have been 
set at rest. Having thus resisted, as in- 
compatible with what — owed to the 
permanency of their own church, any in- 
terposition on the part of the Crown, in 
the appointments to its prelacies; and 
having a sincere desire on the other hand, 
to meet the wishes of their Protestant fel- 
low subjects to the utmost of their power ; 
they set themselves securely to work—the 
clergy and laity cordially concurring with 
each other, in the same good work of con- 
ciliation ; and the event of their joint la- 
bours has been the devising of such an ex- 
pedient against the bugbear of foreign in- 
fluence, as could not fail to be satisfactory 
in quieting the scruples of every objector 
on fair, constitutional grounds, pe thus 
they had enabled their advocates to ap- 
proach both Houses of parliament, with 
the olive branch of conciliation in their 
hands. 

Such being then the real state of the 
case, holding out as it did such very fa- 
vourable prospects to those who advocat- 
ed the restoration of franchise to their 
roman catholic countrymen, he could not 
imagine on what facts or principles was 
bottomed the opinion which was given by 
a right hon. gentleman (‘sir J. Nicholl) 
of high professional character and just 
weight, on a recent discussion in another 
place. That right hon. gentleman—whose 
opinions claim additional attention from 
his near official connexion with the right 
reverend bench—has been made to de- 
clare in the printed reports of those pro- 
ceedings, that so far from the question 
coming before parliament now, under 
auspices more favourable than heretofore, 
circumstances had taken place, not in the 
united kingdom only, but in the rest of 
Europe, which, in his view of the subject 
gave to the state of the question a very 
different aspect indeed. It had eutirely 
escaped the noble earl’s observation what 
these unfavourable circumstances were, or 
could, by possibility be, either abroad ar at 
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home. But it was an easy matter to dis- 
cover, in the present state of the protes- 
tant feelings and conduct, in an important 
and interesting part of the united king- 
dom, to which the petitions on the table 
were particularly related, the strongest 
possible arguments to enforce the neces- 
sity—for the sake of common justice and 
the equal execution of the law of the land, 
to put this question completely at rest, by 
prompt and liberal concession. He allud- 
ed to two facts, which he would mention 
in their order—one of them referring to 
the metropolis county, and the other to 
the metropolis itself. With respect to the 
first, though the relaxing statutes—which 
had, or rather ought to have been so long 
in general operation—admitted catholics 
on a footing of perfect equality with their 
protestant countrymen, on all grand juries, 
which, as their lordships must know, had 
the peculiar exclusive province in his 
country of taxing the land—and to no in- 
considerable amount either—he was him- 
self enabled to furnish the House with a 
long list of Catholics, the properties of 
many of whom stand in the very first, and 
all of characters the most respectable— 
who had never been admitted to the ho- 
nour of serving their country in the situa- 
tion of grand juries, in any one instance— 
or of watching over the taxation of their 
own estates. 

The other circumstance to which he 
should allude, related to the metropolis 
itself. It was a toast given in a large socie- 
ty of gentlemen—and which is resorted 
to by none but persons, who, in point of 
situation and property, are entitled to that 
denomination. But what was this toast ? 
it was so nauseous and disgusting, that it 
was with difficulty that he could prevail 
upon himself to pollute their lordships 
House by the mere repetition of it. «* The 
Pope in the Pillory—the Pillory in Hell— 
pelted with Priests, by the Devil!” Ina 
society of christians of any description, 
what desolation of inebriated reason could 
palliate so great an abomination? What 
extreme degree of the most beastly intoxi- 
cation could have tolerated so violent an 
attack upon common manners and com- 
mon decency, in a society of individuals, 
who assumed to themselves, in the remot- 
est degree, the port and character of gen- 
tlemen? But this was not a mere drunken 
folly—it was the sober malignity of the 
Bigot, which the unguarded sincerity of 
beastly debauch had _indiscreetly brought 
into open day. And all this took place 
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in the metropolis, as he had already stat- 
ed, which was the station of a parliament, 
and is still the residence of the king’s re- 
presentative. For the parliament, "A 
pilly he had no hesitation in saying, for 
the public, it no longer exists, neither 
would he say, in writing its epitaph, “ De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum.” It was the fit 
instrument of corruption, oligarchy, and 
proscription, and he rejoiced in having 
contributed his best efforts towards its de- 
gradation and extinguishment. Withrespect 
to the scene of these elegant Bachanalian 
festivities, being still the residence of the 
king’s representative, he must not be mis- 
understood as meaning to convey any 
thing like an impression, as if the present 
lord lieutenant could have heard of this 
eon of private society, without the 

orror which it must necessarily convey 
to every liberal mind. 

To extinguish for ever all dangerous 
and discreditable heat on all sides; he 
called for the settlement of this question 
on fair and equitable principles for all—as 
imperiously demanded by the present 
state, as well of the Catholic as the Protes- 
tant mind. Enough, and too much of 
heat had there already been on the part 
as well of the Catholics themselves, and of 
some of their advocates, as of those who 
were the constant pa of their 
claims. He had himself more than once 
taken the freedom which belonged to him, 
as one of their oldest and most attached 
supporters, to reprehend in his clients that 
heat which he did not think was likely to 
add to the number of their friends—and 
who hada more undoubted right to as- 
sume the province of such an adviser than 
himself—when he had thought it due, at 
the same time to truth and to his own feel- 
ings, to declare that he had been led by 
the warmth of debate, even in that House, 
to enter into such a line of argument, as 
his own sober judgment had revolted at, 
when due reflection had come to his aid. 
All heat, however, he trusted, was at an 
end, and that they had now advanced at 
once into the long wished-for era of mu- 
tual conciliation. If such was not the case, 
no blame could at least be attributed to 
his Catholic countrymen. When the peti- 
tious, which he was about to present, had 
been received, and read, he should for a 
time withold the usual motien for the 
appointment of a day for taking them into 
consideration ; under a sanguine expecta- 
tion, that he should, at no great interval 
of time, have to hai! the arrival of just re- 
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lief to the Catholics, in the shape of a legis- 
lative measure, from the other House. 
Should these expectations be disappuinted, 
however, he should in that case propose 
to their lordships a very early day for tak- 
ing these petitions into consideration. The 
noble earl then presented to the House 
the general petition of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, and another petition from the 
Roman Catholics of the county and city of 
Waterford. He reminded the House that 
they had still upon their table the peti- 
tions which had been intrusted to his care, 
during the last session, by those respecta- 
ble persons who had met at the house of 
lord Trimleston, and bythe Roman Catho- 
lic clergy of Ireland, to both of which 
petitions he was again instructed to direct 
the attention of their lordships ; and upon 
the part of the sacred order, two most 
reverend persons, the fit representatives 
of that greatly respected body, had been 
deputed, and were now at hand, for the 
express purpose of contributing every 
necessary information and all possible faci- 
lities on their parts, towards affording to 
the watchfulness of the most jealous pro- 
testant, every consistent security, short 
of what they owe to the security of those 
religious doctrines, which they ieccttiiete 
profess, 

The Earl of Darnley did not rise to 
anticipate the discussion which must 
shortly take place on the subject, but he 
did expect, from what had already passed, 
that it would have been introduced in con- 
sequence of a recommendation from the 
executive government. When it did come 
forward, it should have every support from 
him, for he did not anticipate that any rea- 
son could be given to satisfy his mind that 
the measure ought not to take place. 

The petitions were then er 
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Steam Boats]. Mr. Harvey said, 
the House must all have heard of the un- 
fortunate accident which happened some 
time ago at Norwich, when so many per- 
sons lost their lives in consequence of the 
explosion of the boiler of a Steam Packet. 
The cause of that explosion was owing, 
he understood, to the boiler not being of 
aright construction. It was from its being 
made of cast iron, and not of cast iron 
only, but cast iron mixed with other 
metals, which greatly increased the dan- 
ger. As there were at present a great 
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number of steam vessels in the different 
rivers of the country, and several other 
steam vessels were building, it became a 
matter of great importance to inquire into 
the means by which these vessels could be 
so constructed as to be attended with the 
least danger to the lives of the passengers. 
The hon. gentleman concluded with mov- 
ing, ‘‘ That a committee be appointed to 
consider of the means of preventing the 
mischief of explosion from happening on 
board steam boats, to the danger or des- 
truction of his majesty’s subjects on board 
such boats.” 

Mr. Curwen said, the accident at Nor- 
wich could not have happened, had it not 
been for gross neglect with respect to the 
management of the safety valve. It was 
not from any deficiency in the materials of 
which the boiler was composed. 

Mr. W. Smith said, the accident was 
owing to the safety valve being overloaded. 
The object of the committee should be, by 
examining engineers, to learn how the 
safety of the passengers might be best se- 
cured. It might be impossible to prevent 
the bursting of the boiler, but the boiler 
might burst without causing those incon- 
veniences with which the bursting of cast- 
iron boilers was attended. 

Mr. Thompson expressed his hope that 
the inquiry in a committee might remove 
the alarm of the country. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Miuitary Froceinc]. Sir F. Bur- 
dett seeing a right hon. gentleman in his 
place, wished to call his attention to an in- 
stance of Military Flogging which had 
lately come to his knowledge. In the 
Carlisle Journal, published about ten days 
ago, it was stated that a soldier of the 13th 
light dragoons, quartered in Carlisle, ter- 
minated his existence the preceding Sun- 
day by drowning himself in the river Eden, 
through dread of receiving the second por- 
tion of a number of lashes which he had 
been sentenced to receive. He had al- 
ready received one portion. He was sen- 
tenced to this punishment for having mar- 
ried a young woman without previously 
obtaining the consent of his officers. He 
would not enter into the question, whether 
the offence was one which was properly de- 
serving of punishment, but would confine 
himself to inquiring of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, whether he had correctly under- 
stood him on a former occasion? What he 


-had understood him to say was, that it 


was illegal to bring out a man a second 
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time to receive punishment, when he was 
unable to receive the whole of it at once. 
He understood that the individual in ques- 
tion had served long in Portugal and Spain, 
and latterly in France, and had always con- 
ducted himself in the most distinguished 
manner. He hoped the right hon. gentle- 
man, if he was not acquainted with the 
ease, would inquire into the circumstances, 
and if he found they were as stated, that 
he would take such measures as he might 
deem necessary. 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, he knew no- 
thing of any punishment having lately been 
inflicted, such as the hon. baronet had des- 
cribed. He did not know that there was 
one word of truth in the statement. Nei- 
ther had he any reason, from what had 
fallen from the hon. baronet, for believing 
that he knew more of it than himself. The 
hon. baronet had stated correctly the opi- 
nion which he had formerly delivered in 
the House, respecting the illegality of 
bringing a man more than once out to 
be flogged, under the same sentence. He 
still entertained precisely the same opi- 
nion—the opinion had been adopted by 
his royal highness the commander in 
chief, and was at present acted on. He 
entertained considerable doubts respecting 
the truth of the statement in the paper, be- 
cause the matter seemed of so extravagant 
a nature, that if it had happened, he must 
have heard of it. If the hon. baronet 
would furnish him with the name and 
dates, he would make the necessary in- 
quiries. 

Sir. F. Burdett said, the name of the 
regiment only was mentioned in the Car- 
lisle Journal, but he had understood that 
returns were made of all the sentences by 
courts martial. 

Mr. M. Sutton said, that returns were 
regularly made to the proper office, but he 
was not made acquainted with them, ex- 
cept when it became necessary to consult 
him with respect to them; and this was 
one great reason of his doubting the truth 
of the statement in question, because if 
such & punishment had been entered in any 
return, it would certainly have been men- 
tioned to him. 


Mr. 


Mn. Herries’s ] 
Bennet rose, in pursuance of notice, to 
bring under the consideration of parlia- 
ment certain places of emolurment and half 


pay, which the right hon. 
posite and his colleagues 
on the late comtni 
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entleman op- 
és had bestowed 
in chief. He 
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could assure the Howse that he brought 
forward this motion on motives solely of a 
public nature, not having any acquaintance 
whatever with the person on whom these 
appointments had been bestowed. This 
gentleman had entered the public service 
in 1798, as a clerk in the treasury. In 
1806, he was appointed private secretary 
to Mr. Perceval, early in 1811 a con- 
troller of army accounts, and on the Ist of 
October of that year commissary-in- 
chief. In order to estimate fairly the 
services of this gentleman it would be ne- 
cessary to state of what nature they were. 
It was well known, that from 1798 to 
1809, the commissiriat department hail 
been carried on in a way so very injurious 
to the public service as to produce remon- 
strances and complaints from those distin- 

uished generals, sir John Moore and the 

uke of Wellington, of the inefficacy of 
the system then pursued; and govern- 
ment, wishing to put the service on the 
best footing, had consulted with colonel, 
now sir William, Gordon on the best 
means of remedying the evil. That officer 
was then selected to remodel the office ; 
a duty of the most difficult and laborious 
description, which he performed in a 
manner highly creditable to himself, and 
eminently serviceable to the country ; 
though the right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer had, on a former hight, in 
panegyrizing the conduct of the late com- 
missary-in-chief, attempted to give him 
more credit than he had bestowed on sit 
W. Gordon: but he (Mr. B.) thought it 
was clear, even from the minute of the 
Treasury as well as from the testimony of 
the commander in chief, and the commis- 
sion of inquiry, that all the advantages 
derived frotn the separate establishment 
of the commissary-in-chief’s office were 
to be attributed to the arrangements made 
by sir W. Gordon. However, that gen- 
tleman, who was appointed in 1809, fre- 
mained in the office only two years, and 
was removed in 181]. In 1811 Mr. 
Herries received his appointment. He 
found the office established, the arrange- 
ments made, and all the complicated ma- 
chinery of the business in the most exact 
order. A child might keep in motion 
machinery the most gigantic, when all its 
parts were completed and in order; and 
all Mr. Herries had to do was, to keep at 
work the engine ‘he found ready to his 
hands. Now, what reward had sir W. 
Gordon received? and what reward had 
Mr. Herries received? Sir W. Gordon, 
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who established the system of the com- 
missariat, had quitted the office of com- 
missary in chief, and the salary of 2,55651. 
a year, for that of quarter master general, 
amost laborious office, at a salary of 2,000/. 
now reduced to 1,800/. a year. When 
Mr. Herries retired from the office of 
commissary general, he had _half-pay 
given to him of 1,355/. a year, to which 
was superadded an office of 1,500/. a year 
—the auditorship of the civil list; all 
which, after taking into consideration the 
deduction made from his half-pay by the 
Treasury minute of the 16th of August, left 
him a clear income of 2,700/. a year, for 
the small service of five years as commis- 
sary general, and 13 years as a clerk. 
He had 1,200/. for doing nothing, and 
1,500/. for doing very little. He knew it 
would be contended, that the office held 
‘by Mr. Herries was of a civil nature, and 
that a compensation should be made for 
services on the loss of a situation of that 
description. He knew there were plenty 
of precedents for such a course of pro- 
ceeding; and that there was no end tothe 


antiquity of such expensive remuneration; | 


but he begged that this question might 
not be tried by the precedents of extra- 
vagance, devolving by lineal descent, 


from treasury to treasury, but by the 
amount of the service itself, and the merits 
of the individual by whom it had been 


performed. But he denied, in the first 
place, that the office in question was of a 
civil nature ; and he rested this denial on 
a statement made by Mr. Herries himsclf, 
who, when on his examination before the 
commission of military inquiry, he was 
asked whether his office was of a civil na- 
ture, replied “no.” Besides this, he was 
considered as belonging to the war de- 
partment, and his office a branch of the 
war office ; he was gazetted in the other 
staff appointments ; he was enjoined to 
obey orders from the commander in chief, 
and lastly, he was subject to the operation 
of the mutiny act. As a military officer, 
then, he would have been entitled to his 
half-pay ; and what was the amount of 
that? What pay was given to commissa- 
ries in chief on actual service in all parts 
of the globe, serving in distant and un- 
healthy climates, exposed to all the perils 
of sea and land, sharing all the fatigues 
of the duty of soldiers, and by whose ex- 
ertions our brave troops were enabled to 
perform such prodigies of valour, and to 
overcome difficulties apparently insur- 


mountable? The half-pay of Mr. Berg- 
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man, and the other commissaries in chief, 
was 600/. a-year;. men whose services 
were not those of the Treasury, who did 
not pass their time safely in a warm room, 
and by the fire side ; but were exposed to 
various climates, sent out to distant re- 
gions, encountering perils by sea and 
perils by land; sharing the fatigues of the 
troops, for whom they found the neces- 
sary sustenance; and who were enabled 
under their care, to perform those achieve- 
ments that had astonished the world, 
The chancellor of the exchequer had esti- 
mated the service of these men, exposed 
to toil and perils, at 600/. per annum ; but 
this gentleman, sitting the whole time in 
the ‘Treasury chamber, in the very sun- 
shine of patronage, was to receive 2,700/. 
a year for services of so light a nature—for 
sitting five years in the ‘Treasury chamber ; 
his half-pay being twice the amount of 
that of a general in the army, who had 
reached his rank by hard service, fighting 
our battles perhaps all over the world. It 
appeared by the Treasury minute to have 
been resolved, that 1,350/. should be al- 
lowed for a reward for the services of Mr. 
Herries ; but ifhe received any other ap- 
pointment by which his salary should, in 
the whole, amount to more than 2,700/. 
a-year, so much was to be deducted from 
his half-pay as would reduce the total re- 
ceipt to that sum. One would suppose 
that all this had been said in contemplation 
of some appointment at a future day ; but 
not so; for that very same day, the very 
day on which the Treasury minute an- 
nounced the abolition of the oflice of com- 
missary in chief, Mr. Herries received 
the situation of auditor of the civil list; 
so that after having been thirteen years a 
clerk and five years a commissary-in-chief, 
he retired with a salary of 2,700/. a year. 
As to the office of auditor of the civil list, 
if it was not a sinecure, at least there was 
little to do; and persons might be found 
perfectly responsible and able, and who 
would be very ready to fill the situation 
for 500l.a year. But he had other ob- 
jections to the office ; for by it the audit- 
ing and controlling of the civil list was 
taken out of the hands of industrious in- 
dividuals; it was taken from honest hard- 
working men, and transferred from the 
servants of the public to the servants of 
administration. Besides, here wasa gen- 
tleman holding his half-pay, with other 
offices of civil emolument, by the accept- 
ance of which, in the ordinary course of 
the service, he would have been liable to 
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forfeit his half-pay; a rule which, with 
respect to the lower branches of the ser- 
vice (with respect to men whose reward 
was so hardly earned), was always most 
rigidly enforced. He held in his hand 
a letter from the war department, which, 
in calling for the names of officers on half- 
pay, enjoined the statement of any offices, 
civil or military, which disqualified them 
from receiving their half-pay; so that 
if a poor lieutenant held an office of 
above 100/. a year emolument, sufficient 
if added to his half-pay, to give hima 
few of the comforts of existence, he was 
obliged to give up his half-pay, and con- 
tent himself with that miserable pittance, 
while this gentleman, with 1,350/. a year 
half-pay received an appointment amount- 
ing to 1,500/. a year more! At the time 
of this appointment, too, August last, there 
was a universal cry of distress through the 
land ; meetings were held in this town to 
aid the poor-rates, and afford a scanty re- 
lief to thousands who had no resource ; 
the rich were compelled to give their su- 
perfluities, and others their necessaries of 
life, to the relief of their poorer brethren. 
At that time the chancellor of the exche- 
quer thought fit to give this individual the 
enormous sum of 2,700/. a year an act in- 
sulting to the public exigence, and public 
calamity. He did not say that this gentle- 
man had not some claim on his majesty’s 
government; but, contrasting this ap- 
pointment with the promises of economy 
and retrenchment, that had been so con- 
tinually held forth, it did scem as if the 
right hon. gentleman and his colleagues 
had employed their time and ingenuity, 
not in contriving how to save, but how to 
increase the public expenditure, and 
squander the money wrung from penury 
on their friends and favourites. He should 
therefore move, that the House do re- 
solve, ‘* That the allowing the late Com- 
missary in chief, upon the abolition of his 
office, to retain half his salary of 2,700/. 
per annum, as a retiring pension, was an 
excessive remuneration, regard being had 
to the length of his service in the Com- 
missariat department; and that the per- 
mitting him to hold an office of 1,500/. per 
annum in addition to the same, is an im- 
provident expenditure of the public 
money, and establishes a precedent which 
this House conceives to be injurious to 
the public interest.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer obser- 
ved, that he was willing to allow the hon. 
gentleman all possible credit for the inde- 
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pendency of his motives in bringing for- 
ward this question; but he trusted what 
he had to say would satisfy every impar- 
tial gentleman who heard him, that in the 
arrangements that had taken place with 
respect to Mr. Herries, nothing but strict 
and rigid justice had been done that gen- 
tleman, if indeed the full measure of 
justice had been attained. The hon. gen- 
tleman had, indeed, stated what appeared 
in the papers before the House, but he 
had not fairly stated the whole. Mr. 
Herries had been appointed a clerk to the 
Treasury in 1798. Some time afterwards, 
when he (the chancellor of the exche- 
quer) was appointed secretary to the 
Treasury, Mr. Herries had been appointed 
his private secretary, and remained in that 
situation till the year 1804; after that, he 
became private secretary to Mr. Perceval. 
The hon. gentleman could know little of 
public business, if he thought the situation 
of private secretary to a first lord of the 
Treasury was one of an ordinary nature; 
or that = person was capable of filling. 
It was indeed a situation of the highest 
confidence, and attended with the greatest 
degree of labour, and as such it usually 
and deservedly Jed to very high promo- 
tion; and if Mr. Herries had filled no other 
office than this, his services here alone 
were such as to entitle him to the remu- 
neration he now enjoyed. Without enter- 
ing into any comparisons of the rewards 
which other persons had obtained at other 
periods, who had executed such important 
duties, he should only say, that it did not 
aoe to him that this gentleman was at 
all overpaid by what had been done for 
him.. Mr. Herries, as he had said, had 
been fixed on by the discernment of Mr. 
Perceval, to be his private secretary. But 
his services were not confined to that situa- 
tion. From the office of private secretary 
to Mr. Perceval, he was removed to the 
controllership of army accounts; a patent 
place, which he held for life at an annual 
salary of 1,500/. In 1811 he was in pos- 
session of this office, which he resigned to 
take on himself the office of commissary- 
in-chief, not on account of the removal of 
colonel Gordon for the purpose, as the 
hon. gentleman insinuated, but because 
that gallant officer chose to relinquish the 
appointment, in order that he might 
resume his military career, which was 
more congenial with his wishes, and which 
he had quitted with regret when the situa- 
tion of commissary was proposed to him 
by Mr. Perceval. When the situation of 
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commissary-in-chief had been first esta- 
blished by Mr. Perceval, the office was of 
a very different description from what it 
had been when consolidated with another 
department. He (the chancellor of the 
exchequer) was very far from wishing to 
depreciate the merits of colonel Gordon, 
whose situation was very different from 
that which had been held by sir Brooke 
Watson: that gentleman had held the 
appointment for Great Britain alone, and 
was not connected with foreign stations ; 
but colonel Gordon had the charge of the 
foreign department, in addition to that of 
Great Britain; which entailed upon him 
a more enlarged responsibility. Mr. Her- 
ries came to the office with all its arduous 
labours and responsibility in 1811, and he 
held it till 1816, when it was thought that 
a more economical arrangement might be 
made by re-uniting the commissariat as it 
stood at the beginning of the war, in the 
annexation of a part of it to the Treasury. 
That this measure had been productive of 
real economy, any person who looked into 
the accounts would clearly see. By the 
suppression of the separate department of 
commissary-in-chief, forty-two persons had 
been dismissed whose united salaries 
amounted to 11,000/. a-year. Besides, it 
was always the case, that when a depart- 
ment was separated, it incurred more con- 
tingent expenses than when it was conso- 
lidated with some other branch of public 
service. With respect to the cause of 
Mr. Herries’s promotion, if he the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had been first 
acquainted with that gentleman, he had 
not contributed to his advancement; the 
whole of that was attributable to. the 
favourable opinion conceived of him by 
Mr. Perceval. Besides which, Mr. Her- 
ries had a sort of hereditary claim to pro- 
motion, from the circumstance of his 
father having been almost the author of 
the volunteer system, from which the 
country had derived that universal military 
spirit that had enabled us to bid defiance 
to the threats of invasion, and had, not 
very remotely, led to those great results by 
which our prowess had been signalised all 
over the world, However, he would esti- 
mate only the services he had himself 
performed, and would state what they 
were. Mr. Herries, holding an office for 
life of 1,500/. a year, had relinquished 
that to succeed colonel Gordon, He had 
entered on the office, remodelled. by that 
gentleman, at a time and under circum- 
stances the most important and critical in | 
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which this country had ever been placed. 
In that situation he found him. Altho' 
holding a situation of a military nature, he 
had been excluded from the benefit of 
half-pay by a measure of Mr. Perceval’s, 
who thought that the commissary-in-chief 
should not be entitled to half pay; because 
if he were, after a short period he might 
retire from service and enjoy a salary for 
life. For services of that duration he 
considered it better, that the recompense 
for the service, instead of being fixed, like 
half-pay, should be left to the discretion 
of government, and proportioned to the 
service performed. But in either case 
Mr. Herries was entitled to some provi- 
sion ; and not being entitled to half-pa 
for the civil appointment he held previ- 
ously to his situation of commissary-in- 
chief, it was requisite that some propor- 
tionate recompense should be afforded him 
for his services in the latter department. 
By the 50th of the king, persons who had 
served in civil appointments for any period 
between ten and twenty years, were en- 
titled to a recompense proportioned to the 
length of their services. By that act per- 
sons who had been in the service ten 
years were entitled to half the salary of 
their office; those who had been 20 to 
2-3ds. Mr. Herries had been 18 years in 
the service, or within 2 years of the time, 
which would have entitled him to 2-3ds. 
The allowance of one-half was therefore, 
surely not extravagant; and when he was 
allowed half pay by the Treasury minute 
that abolished his office, it was with the 
express exception, that if he were ap- 
pointed to any office, the emolument of 
which joined to his half salary, should ex- 
ceed the amount of 2,700/., such a de- 
duction was to be made from the half sa- 
lary as would bring his whole receipt down 
to that sum. The office of auditor of the 
civil list, to which Mr. Herries was ap- 
pointed, was the result of parliamentary 
enactment; from a conviction that it was 
the only way in which the expenditure 
of the civil list could be controlled; 
and the use of it might be gathered 
from this.—that whereas under the for- 
mer arrangements there had been a con- 
stant excess above the income, now there 
was no excess at all. Though this result 
operated rather in praise of Parliament for 
instituting such an office, than as the - 
culiar panegyric of the person who filled 
it, yet he must say that nobody was. bet- 
ter qualified for that situation from cba- 
racter, from manners, from ability, and 
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from extensive acquaintance with men and 
things. This gentleman, when at the 
ordnance, had exerted himself with much 
success, and the country had considerably 
benefited by his labours; but when the 
question as to what remuneration he ought 
to receive was under consideration, he 
thought it necessary to bring his services 
more distinctly before the House than he 
had yet done. The hon. mover had stat- 
ed, that the situations filled by colonel 
Gordon and by Mr. Herries were pre- 
cisely similar: nominally they certainly 
were, but when the labour, and the weight 
of responsibility in each case were taken 
into consideration, it would be found that 
the two cases were materially different. 
In order to show this, he would state what 
were the sums for which former commis- 
saries general bad had to account, and 
what those were which were to be ac- 
counted for in Mr. H.’s time. For in- 
stance, he would refer to the amount of 
the sums passed through the hands of the 
chief commissary in the three years pre- 
ceding the appointment of Mr. Herries. 
In the first of these years the sum passed 
was 1,037,0001.,; in the second it was 
1,069,000/.,; in the third, and during sir 
W. Gordon's management, it amounted 
to 1,19%,000/., being an excess of more 
than a hundred thousand above the two 
previous years: but this was but trifling, 
compared to the sums passed as soon as 
Mr. Herries was put into that situation: 
for in 1814, the sums were 10,173,0001., 
and in the year 1815, the moneys for 
which the commissary general had to ac- 
count, rose to the sum of 15,873,000. 
When the situations of colonel Gordon 
and Mr. Herries were compared in this 
point of view, he thought it must be seen, 
that though there was no difference be- 
tween them in their rank of office, it was 
not just that their remuneration should be 
the same, when the disparity between the 
duties which they had to perform was so 
great, when there was such an excess of 
trouble and responsibility in one case over 
the other, it was fit that a proportionable 
compensation should be given. It would 
be allowed, that to pass accounts to the 
amount of 20,000,000/. in one year (as 
had been the case with Mr. Herries) was 
not to be looked upon as.an ordinary exer- 
tion, and as deserving merely an ordinary re- 
compense. Not only had he to procure. 
vouchers from persons acting on their own 
responsibility to prove the. application of 
the sums of which he had to give an ac- 
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count, but he was personally much em- 
ployed in the laborious duties of his si- 
tuation. ‘Towards the close of the year 
1812, and in the year 1813, when the war 
assumed a new character, in consequence 
of the failure of the French expedition to 
Russia, and when a prospect of better 
times was daily opening, it was felt to be 
the duty of this country to make a great 
and gigantic effort, in order to take ad- 
vantage of the rising opportunity. It be- 
came necessary not only to provide mili- 
tary, but also pecuniary meaos for an al- 
most unlimited exertion. He (the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer), at the period to 
which he referred, had had the honour to 
propose measures to that House, which 
had been carried into effect (as he thought 
with great advantage to the country), and 
which had provided for unlimited exer- 
tions, and for a very considerable time. 
All these boundless resources, however, 
would have been useless, unless they had 
been judiciously extended and applied to 
the different points of action: and here he 
would ask any hon. members who recol- 
lected the discussions which took place 
five years ago, whether it was then 
thought possible that this country could 
furnish in one year 20,000,000/. of me- 
tallic currency for the uses of the war, and 
this too at a time when the exchanges 
were greatly against us under circum- 
stances unparalleled in history—when it 
was the object of England to unite the ar- 
mies of all Europe against France. Mr. 
Herries succeeded in contriving the ma- 
chine by which this great object was tri- 
umphantly accomplished. He sent pro- 
per persons to the several parts of Europe 
to make the necessary arrangements, and 
these were so well adjusted, that in no in- 
stance had any of the military operations, 
then in progress, been retarded by a want 
of specie. With what success he per- 
formed his important and arduous com- 
mission might appear from this, that the 
demands of the allies were answered as 
soon as made ; the wants of the army were 
supplied as soon as declared ; and, in one 
word, there was a continual accession of 
means to meet each difficulty as fast as it 
rose. Wherever the armies of our allies 
advanced, there the resources of England 
were to be found; and wherever our own 
‘army or navy was directed: to proceed, 
abundant supplies were provided. None 
of our warlike operations, extensive as was 
their theatre, had failed for want of pecu- 
on means. Ifthe exertions that were 
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made, and the success that followed, were 
fairly to be ascribed to the ability and en- 
terprise of Mr. Herries (and that they 
were so, no man could dispute), then he 
would ask, should there not be a reward 
proportionable to such meritorious ser- 
vice? Millions upon millions of the coun- 
try’s money had been trusted to Mr. Her- 
ries, and he had applied them with integ- 
rity and honour. A future minister, how- 
ever, would hesitate to trust such millions 
to any man, if it should be seen, by the 
case of Mr. Herries, that penury and neg- 
lect were the reward of such distinguished 
and confidential service. Under these 
circumstances he thought that the House 
would feel that the remuneration now in 
question was only a fair and moderate re- 
ward: at any rate he was satisfied, that, 
whatever their decision might be, what he 
had done in the case of Mr. Herries, would 
ever stand justified to his own conscience 
and his own heart. 

Mr. Tierney allowed that all he had 
heard about Mr. Herries was in his fa- 
vour : his merits were great and indisputa- 
ble: he had discharged the duties of the 
important office intrusted to him ably and 
faithfully. The question however was, 
whether the remuneration which he had 
received was not totally disproportioned 
to the services he had performed. This, 
in his opinion, was the fact. He would 
not call the transaction a job, because he 
was anxious not to apply any unsuitable 
term to Mr. Herries; but he would say, 
that either Mr. Herries had been grossly 
overpaid, or other persons in the same or 
similar situations had been grossly under- 
paid. While he had been allowed to with- 
draw with an egregious sum, other most 
deserving officers have been left with a half 
pay, scarcely removed from penury and 
want. The right hon. gentleman had'fairly 
stated the progress of the official life of 
Mr. Herries. It was true, that he began 
as a clerk in the Treasury : it wastrue that 
his abilities alone had recommended him 
to the notice of the right hon. gentleman 
who had appointed him to be his private 
secretary; it was equally true, that for 
his abilities alone, he afterwards was made 
private secretary to Mr. Perceval; it was 
true, that persons so situated had always 
been held worthy of some provision; but 
none had ever received so great reward as 
Mr. Herries; none had received 2,700/. a 
year. Besides, Mr. Herries had received 
his reward already: he had been appointed 
comptroller of the army, for which he 
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was to receive 1,500/. a year for life. 
Surely, such a promotion was in itself a 
sufficient remuneration. Mr. Herries, 
however, chose to relinquish this situa- 
tion in order to be commissary-in-chief, 
in the room of sir Willoughby Gordon. 
Now, he (Mr. Tierney) was happy in be- 
ing able to call sir W. Gordon his parti- 
cular friend, and he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the exertions and services of 
that officer. He knew that to- sir W. 
Gordon was due the merit of inventing 
and arranging that complicated machine, 
the commissariat-management. Mr. Her- 
ries had all the difficulties smoothed be- 
fore him, and was not called upon for any 
extraordinary ingenuity ; he had nothing 
but the increased labour which became 
necessary from the state of the war. He 
(Mr. T.) was ready to admit that this la- 
bour was greatly augmented by the course 
of events ; but he could never consent to 
allow the criterion mentioned by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, that the re- 
muneration of a public servant was to be 
in direct ratio with the number of millions 
that happened to pass though his hands. 
This mode of per centage would be as in- 
applicable as it was unfair. For instance, 
his right hon. friend over the way (Mr. 
Long ) had vast quantities of millions passing 
through his hands, three times as many as 
had ever passed through the hands of Mr. 
Herries, yet his pay was but 2,000/., a year; 
while Mr. Herries was to receive 2,700/. 
Surely such an inequality must produce dis- 
gust ; surely, men in office would be apt to 
compare their own remunerations with 
those of Mr. Herries, and wouldthink them- 
selves ill-used or him grossly favoured. 
In every view of it, he could not but con- 
sider it, if not a job, at least a most extra- 
vagant waste of the public money. The 
right hon. gentleman seemed to take great 
credit to himself for the reduction which 
had been made in the commissariat, as if 
any body had expected that the office of 
commissary general would be kept up in 
peace the same as in war. That office 
being under the commander-in-chief, he 
thought ought to be regulated as a mili- 
tary office, and the holder of it put on 
half-pay. There was no sort of propor- 
tion between the reward given to this gen- 
tleman and that intended for other persons 
in situations of greater importance. He 
would take the instance of the prime mi- 
nister (on whom all the responsibility of 
administration rested): and yet by the 
new bill he was only to have 3,000/ a 
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ear. What were the labours of Mr. Her- 
ries, compared with those of sir J. Ken- 
nedy and Mr. Bergman? And yet those 

entlemen who, during the whole war, 
ta exposed their lives in all parts; who 
had been entrusted with the disbursement 
of large sums, of which 4,000,000/. were 
yet to be accounted for (and he doubted 
not would be accounted for in the most 
satisfactory manner), had retired with a 
pitiful 600/. per annum, while Mr. Her- 
ries obtained his inordinate salary for only 
five years service. It really seemed as if 
the ministers could not be content to abo- 
lish any office till they had created another 
of equal value, so that they might never 
lose a jot of their patronage. But then it 
was said that on granting Mr. Herries his 
half-pay it was with the express condition 
that no future accession of office should 
increase his income to a sum above 2,700/. 
Gentlemen in that House were in the ha- 
bit of talking so much about millions, that 
they forgot the value of hundreds: and 
yet he knew many gentlemen, (and surely 
many members must feel the same) to 
whom 2,700/., or even half that sum, ap- 
peared a very considerable sum. One 
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person he well knew to whom such a sum 


would seem no trifle ; and he was sure that 
the mass of the gentry throughout Eng- 
land must, in times like the present, en- 
tertain a, similar opinion. Must it not, 
therefore, be disgusting to these gentle- 
men to see such a reward carelessly given 
to such a rate of service, while they them- 
selves were pressed down with the weight 
oftaxation? As to the new-created office 
of auditor of the civil list, he had always 
objected to as unnecessary, and if it could 
be proved otherwise, its duties ought not 
to be paid for as they were. For this of- 
fice 500/. would be a sufficient income. 
The right hon. gentleman talked of the 
auditor of the civil list, as if he were audi- 
tor of the whole, when the fact was, he 
had nothing to do with any of the depart- 
ments but those of the lord steward of the 
household; the lord chamberlain, and the 
master of the horse. When he stated this, 
did he state the fact or not? Had he to 
do with any other department? He au- 
dited but an expenditure of 209,000/. In 
the first place the Prince Regent was put 
on board wages, neither more nor less. 
Then he had a lord steward to look after 
him, and the lord steward had a manager 
to assist him: but all would not do; they 
could not be trusted; neither could the 
lord chamberlain and his agent, nor the 
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master of the horse, and his agent; so 
they must have an auditor to look afterall 
six; and for this unnecessary ridiculous 
office he was to have 1,500/. a year. This 
officer had been appointed in consequence 
of a recommendation from the finance 
committee, who, at the same time, had 
suggested that as many offices ought to be 
abolished as would effect a saving to the 
amount of the salary he was to receive. 
He wished to know if a saving to the 
amount of 1,500/. per annum had been 
made by the abolition of offices in pur-. 
suance of this recommendation.—[ He was 
here answered from the Treasury-bench, 
that such a saving had been effected.]— 
If offices had been abolished to save such 
asum, he could only say they ought to 
have been abolished before. But this was 
the economy of ministers : they would not 
give up any set of useless offices till they 
had secured one or more new ones of equal 
value. ‘The allowance given to Mr. Her- 
ries exceeded that conceded to those who 
had laboured ten times as much for what 
they received. Mr. Herries himself, he 
would venture to say, did five—aye, ten 
times as much—when he was in Mr. Per- 
ceval’s office as he did now, and then he 
received but 300/. per annum for what he 
did. But now Mr. Herries was a few 
years older, he was to receive so much 
more for doing less. The commissioners 
of excise and stamps had ten times as 
much to do. When he thought on this, 
he must pronounce the business to be a 
foul and gross job, not of Mr. Herries, but 
of the government who appointed him. 
He( Mr. Tierney ) felt perfectly convinced 
that the ministers would not have ven-. 
tured to say a word in defence of such a 
barefaced proceeding, if the present mo- 
tion had come from any quarter except 
one which, like his hon. friend, was usually 
in opposition to the administration. For 
his own part, he did not consider it a 
party-question. [A laugh from the minis- 
terial benches]. Well, if they pleased, he 
did consider it a party question. One 
thing at least he felt to be a party ques- 
tion, and that was, he felt it to be his duty 
to impress on the House his own firm con- 
viction that there never was an adminis- 
tration which showed such an indifference 
to the feelings and wishes of the people as. 
was manifested by the present ministers. 
He supposed, that the present job, like 
another not long since, would be supported 
by a triumphant division, and then people, 
perhaps, would exclaim, “ there, you are - 
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at your old work again, always making a 
fuss and talking nonsense about nothing! 
how can you waste your time in making 
motions which have no othet effect than to 
drag members from their homes to vote 
against you, and to disturb the comfortable 
feelings of meritorious persons; and all 
this stir you are making about such a 
paltry sum as 2,700/. a-year!” He wished 
from his soul that gentlemen would lay 
their hands upon their hearts, and say 
whether they really thought the present a 
justifiable remuneration. But, alas! gen- 
tlemen did not come there to lay their 
hands upon their hearts, but merely to 
vote. He wished to know if in all such 
cases of five years service, such an allow- 
ance was to be given as Mr. Herries 
enjoyed. He did not mean to attach any 
blame to Mr. Herries; he was not to 
blame for receiving the salary which was 
offered to him; but the blame lay on the 
government, and still more would the 
blame lie on that House if it should sane- 
tion such an appointment. He hoped to 
God, if the House did neglect its duty, 
that whenever an opportunity should occur, 
the country would come forward and show 
to members, in the proper manner, its 
sense of their conduct. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that he 
would not follow the right hon. gentleman 
through the whole of his speech, as two- 
thirds of it had nothing to do with the 
question now before the House. The 
right hon. gentleman instead of confining 


himself to the principal question, had gone | 


out of his way to arraign the conduct of 
tliament, i order to build something 
ike an argument against the appointment 
of Mr. Herries. It was common for the 
gentlemen opposite, when they had no 
other argument to use, to endeavour to 
save themselves by having recourse to the 
word “ job,” though, he could not but feel 
some surprise that the right hon. gentle- 
man, after the lesson of the other night, 
should again venture to use the term 
* job:” he could only account for this by 
supposing that the right hon. gentleman, 
like the starling, had got a habit of crying 
«¢ job,” and that it slipt from him unawares 
on the present occasion. Considering the 
long and able services of Mr. Herries, he 
thought nothing more than justice was 
deneto him. It was not from any special 


favour to Mr. Herries that either of the | 


appointments had been conferretl. It had 
often bech said, that till the civil list ex- 
penditate was put ufider the control of 
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| some responsible officer, the House could 

never be protected against those excesses 

which were of such frequent occurrence ; 

but now that such an officer had been 
| evented, when a gentleman in every re- 

spect qualified to attend to its duties was 
appointed to the situation, the whole busi- 

ness was called “a job.” Nobody had 

spoken of Mr. Herries but with that 
_fespect and kindness to which every one 
knew he was entitled from his high cha- 
racter and great talents; and he contended, 
that, viewing the long services, the distin- 
guished merit, and the high offices of Mr. 
Herries, no provision inferior to that given 
could have been offered by the Treasury, 
and accepted by Mr. Herries. He would 
separate the question into two parts. He 
would first inquire what proportion of the 
salary of commissary-general he ought to 
have retained on retiring from that office, 
and next what emoluments it was proper 
he should receive when his services were 
called for as auditor of the civil list. As 
to the first question, the 1,350/. was not 
given to Mr. Herries upon the principle of 
half-pay. That principle was applicable 
only to officers who had a regular rise in 
the army. When this very consideration 
was under the view of Mr. Perceval, that 
scrupulous and conscientious minister 
would not admit that the commissary-in- 
chief should be subjected to the principle 
of half-pay. He (Mr. Perceval) on the 
ground that there were no persons under 
| the commissary-in-chief in a military ca- 
pacity—that was not in the way of 
regular promotion—and that his duties 
were detached from those strictly military, 
placed it in such a rank as to be connect- 
ed rather with the civil list. Mr. Herties 
had altogether served for 18 years, 13 

ears in situations of great labour; and 

ad he continued in that department of 
service, he would, in all probability, have 
soon risen to a situation of more than 
1,500. a year; but he left that kind of 
service, and was placed in a situation of a 
' more laborious character. Now, it should 

be recollected that the situatiun of con- 
troller of accounts was a situation for life. 
| From that permanent situation he was re- 
| moved to one of 2,7002.; one in which the 
greatest responsibility, the severest atten- 
tion, and the heaviest charges wefe 
imposed upon him. This would be felt 
when the purchases he had to effect were 


_ considered, when it was remembered that 
the outlay of 10,000,000/. devolved upon 
him in 1814, and of 15,000,000/. in 1815, 
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to procure a supply of specie on the con- 
tinent, which was found to be the only 
course by which the country could be 
protected against the ruinous expenses 
thrown upon her by the then state of the 
exchanges. Such a trust, he would main. 
tain, could not with propriety have been 
confided to less distinguished characters 
than colonel Gordon and Mr. Herries, 
and of the merit of the latter gentleman 
they had earnest, as Mr. Perceval, with 
liis accustomed penetration, had selected 
him to be about his person. For those 
various and arduous charges, for all the 
operations he had carried on, he possessed 
the very highest qualifications. He ad- 
mitted col. Gordon’s merit, he willingly 
assented to all that had been said of him ; 
but Mr. Herries, he must say, was emi- 
nently qualified for that situation from his 
vigilance, activity, and perseverance, and 
was, entitled to the utmost confidence. In 
this most laborious and highly responsible 
office, he continued for five years. Now 
if the principle of half-pay were admitted, 
he would be found to have been treated as 
in the lowest class. In giving half-pay, 
the principle of proceeding was, that when 
an officer had served 10 years, he should 
be entitled to half his salary; when he 
had served twenty years, to two-thirds: 
therefore, on this principle, they put him, 
since he had served only eighteen years, 
on the lowest scale. On the first part of 
the question, therefore, it appeared that 
Mr. Herries had not received even a suffi- 
cient retiring provision. On the second 
question, whether in the event of his ac- 
cepting another situation he should forfeit 
his half-pay, he could show that such a 
rule by no means applied to this case. 
When Mr. Herries accepted the situation 
of auditor of the civil list with a salary of 
1,500/. per annum, it was not to be expect- 
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ed that he would give up his allowance of | ) 
/ance: the question was, whether, since 


1,350. which he was free to enjoy without 
doing any thing ; it was not to be expected 
that he would take upon himself the 
duties of auditor of the civil list for the 
additional 1507. a year. That would have 
been to accept of an inferior situation to 
that he had formerly had, which was in- 
consistent with the practice in all such 
cases. It was well known, that when 
paying diplomatic services, they placed 
them in a different situation ; it was always 


a higher one than they had occupied, | 


never an inferior one. The allowance on 


retiring was not to be viewed as the half- 
pay of a military officer, which was consi- 
(VOL, XXXVI.) 
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dered as a retaining fee. The officer in 
the army might be called on to serve 
again, as might the retired diplomatist; 
but neither could be forced cut of his line. 
When then Mr. Herries had been called 
upon to give ministers the benefit of his 
talents in a new way, they had no right to 
call upon him to relinquish the allowance 
he had received on retiring from the 
office of commissary general. Mr. Her- 
ries acted in foreign countries as commis- 
sary-in-chief; he had crossed the sea into 
various parts of the continent, therefore 
he could not be reduced to an inferior ap- 
pointment. In common justice, and in 
common liberality, he could not be called 
upon to relinquish his 1,350/.in considera- 
tion of being appointed auditor of accounts 
of the civil-list. The right hon. gentleman 
opposite seemed to have viewed the ap- 
pointment altogether as one part a job, 
and the other part a sinecure. He had 
shown that the first was not a job; he 
would now prove that the other was not a 
sinecure. It was clearly established, by 
two committees of that House, that the 
office of auditing accounts on the civil list 
was one of great confidence; and a noble 
friend of his considered it of the last im- 
portance, that the civil list should not be 
again neglected, so as to bring it again 
before the House. Mr. Herries, then, 
having already performed duties of extra- 
ordinary importance, was again called 
upon to undertake a duty of extraordinary 
importance; for to superintend and cor- 
rect the accounts on the civil list was an 
office out of the common line, and required 
a man of tried integrity and talents, and 
diligence. The question, therefore, was 
(for he had discussed the subject sepa- 
rately), as to the proper provision for Mr. 
Herries on retiring, and whether he was 


' bound to renounce that provision on being 


appointed to a situation of great import- 


| the salary of this last appointment did not 


exceed the whole amount of his former 
salary of 2,700/., he could be called upon. 
to renounce the 1,350. He thought it a 
fair appeal to that House, whether such a 
demand could, in common justice, be 
made; whether, considering the integrity 
and ability for which Mr. Herries had 
been distinguished, he enjoyed too high 
an allowance. Another point of view in 
which he would beg leave to represent the 
subject was, that by this arrangement 
an actual saving was effected to the public. 
An auditor of the civil list was necessarily 
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to be appointed, and to be paid 1,500/. 
Mr. Herries had 1,350/. Had another 
person been appointed to be auditor, 
there would in consequence be 150/. more 
paid. The hon. gentleman who had open- 
ed the subject had given it a great deal of 
colouring, but he (lord Castlereagh) 
could not but think it would have been 
a great injustice to Mr. Herries, after he 
was removed from being commissary-in- 
chief, to have given him less than he now 
enjoyed. He, therefore, upon those 
grounds very conscientiously appealed to 
the House, whether, since it became neces- 
sary to appoint a person to audit the civil 
list, a situation of great importance, the 
selection of Mr. Herries for that under- 
taking was not, in every point of view, a 
proper one. 

Mr. Ponsonby, notwithstanding the rea- 
soning of the right hon. gentleman, and 
notwithstanding the distinctions of the 
noble lord, could not see any grounds for 
thinking that the office of commissary-in- 
chief was not of a military nature. An 
argument, if the House could consider it 
an argument—an argument of a puzzling 
and curious nature had been used on this 
point. The situation was one of great im- 
portance and responsibility ; the emolu- 
ment was corresponding to its importance; 
but when over, nothing but what the Trea- 
sury allowed remained to him who had 
held it, and therefore the situation was not 
military. Very differently were all other 
military officers treated. They could 
receive no other office. It was said they 
had promotion ; they had the prospect of 
rising from lieutenant to captain, from 
captain to major. This was very true 
during war, and during war the commis- 
sary-in-chief had 2,700/.: but when the 
war was over they had nothing but half- 
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took the task. He could not be called 
upon to attend to the duties of this office, 
if he had not been disposed to perform 
them; but if he took it, he must renounce 
all the advantages of his former situation. 
Mr. Herries then was, or was not, in a 
military situation ; if he was, he was enti- 
tled to half-pay, but could hold no other 
situation ; if he wes not, he could not have 
half-pay, he could not pretend to both; 
unless Mr. Herries’ friends should propose 
to make a new principle in his behalf. 
With all half-pay officers it was a rule, 
that when they received a new situation, 
they must give up so much as they had 
previously enjoyed: that is, if they had 
1,000/., and they got an appointment of 
3,000/., it was provided by act of parlia- 
ment, that they could not hold the former 
sum, It was quite absurd to attempt to 
exempt this case from the same rule. In 
every case in which care, and diligence, 
and service, were rewarded, it was clear 
by this act, that no person could enjoy 
any thing at all more than a pension. So 
ought Mr. Herries to be treated. Was 
the principle insisted on here applicable to 
all commissaries general, or to Mr. Her- 
ries only? He dared to say that Mr. 
Herries was a very deserving person; he 
believed him to be entitled to all the 
praises bestowed on him; he had never 
seen him, he had never heard of him till 
the present subject had introduced his 
name; he believed him to be a deserving 
person, but not deserving of this favour. 
He was favoured he believed. Now 
though he admitted that he might be a 


very able and a very upright person, he 
did not think him deserving of such favour. 
If favour were thus allowed to influence 
‘such questions, every gentleman would 
-have some friend whom he considered 


pay. From the most indigent to the most | deserving and entitled to a similar favour. 
affluent of them it was the same. Why, | Nothing of this kind was a compensation 
therefore, should the situation of commis- | to the public for the waste of their money. 
sary-in-chief be treated on a different prin- | He felt himself, therefore, bound to con- 
ciple, and what was the force of this argu- | demn this transaction as an improper ap- 
ment of ascending rank? But suppose it | plication of the public money. 

conceded that Mr. Herries was on the| Mr. C. Grant, junior, said, there were 
civil list; he had a situation for life of two questions under their consideration ; 
1,500/.; he was not bound to quit it and Ist, whether the Treasury had exercised a 
to accept of the appointment of commis- proper discretion in allowing Mr. Herries 
sary-in-chief: therefore, he could claim ; 1,350/.; and 2dly, whether there was any 
nothing in consequence of his own volun- | censure incurred for having given him the 
tary act. Mr. Herries was offered the auditorship of the civil-list. He would 
appointment of auditor; he was not obliged prove that the superannuation act, as the 
to accept of it; but he had accepted of it. | 53d of the king was called, to which the 
He could not be compelled to give his right hon. | gr ooges had alluded, did not 
time and labour, but he of choice under- | apply; and that the Treasury could not 
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give Mr. Herries only military half-pay. 
The act applied only to the resignation or 
dismissal for age or infirmity, of persons 
holding offices; but here the office was 
abolished, a case not contemplated by the 
act. It was therefore a distinct case. The 
Treasury was free and unfettered as to the 
allowance to be given to Mr. Herries. He 
thought the case of half pay oflicers not at 
all analogous. They had their half pay as 
a retaining fee. Mr. Herries had no re- 
taining fee, and no promotion. His was 
complete exclusion, and the Treasury had 
not the matter left to their option. Mr. 
Perceval had settled that it was not within 
the sphere of half-pay. It was, therefore, 
no longer optional for the Treasury to re- 
gard it as a case of half-pay. As to the 

uestion of suitable compensation, it 
should be always remembered that Mr. 
Herries had forsaken a situation for life of 
1,500. The Treasury seemed to him 


therefore limitted to the view of this cir- 
cumstance, and of the extraordinary ser- 
vices of Mr. Herries during the five years 
he was commissary in chief. The hon. 
gentleman and his noble friend had agreed 
in the praise of colonel Gordon; he too 
was disposed to do him every justice; but 


Mr. Herries was called to perform the most 
arduous duties at a most eventful period; 
he had to conduct the most difficult ar- 
rangements, and to manage a various and 
necessarily intricate correspondence. At 
the close of the war he proved himself 
avery able person, and sustained a bur- 
then of the highest importance: hehad pro- 
vided our armies with every thing neces- 
sary, though in different and remote places; 
he had, in addition, procured specie in 
abundance to meet the necessities of the 
army, and the demands of foreign powers. 
No man could have been expected to per- 
form all that he had done. The expenses 
of this country would have been very much 
greater than what they had been, but for 
his exertions. Several millions had been 
saved to the conntry by him. He would 
ask, therefore, of any man capable of ap- 
preciating such services, whether this gen- 
tleman could be thrown upon half-pay ? 
The hon. gentleman who opened the de- 
bate had contrasted Mr. Herries’s services 
with the military exploits of others. He 
thought this contrast unfair and invidious, 
because it was not easy to form any compari- 
son between the fatigue and hazard of war, 
and the labour and assiduity of civil func- 
tionaries. He thought it also unsound and 
unwise ; for the reward of military toil and 
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danger was theadmiration of their country, 
and the renown transmitted to posterity : 
it was therefore unsound and unwise to 
contrast those services clothed with splen- 
dour, against the labour and duties, not 
less severe, though less renowned, of civil 
life. He was perfectly convinced that no 
more than strict justice had been done to 
Mr. Herries. 

After a short reply from Mr. Bennet, 
the House divided: —Ayes,42: Noes, 93. 


‘List of the Minority. 


Atherley, A. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Aubrey, sir J. Milton, visc. 
Bankes, Henry Monck, sir C. 
Barnett, J. Moore, Peter 
Birch, Jos. Ord, Wm. 

Brand, hon. Thos, Ossulston, lord 
Brougham, Henry Parnell, sir H. 
Calcraft, John Philips, George 
Calvert, C. Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Duncannon, vise. Prittie, hon. F, A. 
Ebrington, visc. Rashleigh, Wm. 
Fazakerley, Nic. Ridley, sir M. W, 
Fergusson, sir R.C. Russell, lord W. 
Fitzgerald, rt.hon.M. Sharp, Richard 
Folkestone, visc. Sefton, earl of 
Grant, J. P. Smith, W. 
Grenfell, Pascoe Tavistock, marq. 
Guise, sir W. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Heron, sir R. Waldegrave, hon. W. 
Hornby, E. Wilkins, Walter 
Jervoise, G. P. TELLERS. 
Lambton, J. G. Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Latouche, Robert Gordon, Robt. 


Tirnes Leasine Mr. New- 
man moved the order of the day for going 
into a committee on this bill. 

Lord Ebrington observed, that great ex- 
pectations had been excited in the coun- 
try by this measure, of some beneficial ar- 
rangements. He was aware of strong ob- 
jections to any parliamentary interference, 
which some considered as a sacrilegious at- 
tack on church property. He wished, 
however, to preserve the clergy’s rights, 
without unnecessary burthens on the coune 
try. 
"Sir W. Scott moved an instruction to 
the committee, ‘* That they have power to 
extend the provisions of the bill to the 
leasing of lands substituted for tithe, or 
annexed to small livings by means of queen 
Anne’s bounty.’—Agreed to. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert moved an instruc- 
tion to the committee, ‘‘ That they have 
power to make provisions for continuing 
current leases to the end of the year, in 
cases of avoidance of benefices and for 
rateably dividing the emoluments between: 
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the late and present incumbent.’—Agreed 
to ; as was also an instruction, “ to extend 


the provisions of the bill to glebe land un- 


der certain conditions.” 

On the motion for going into the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. J. H. Smyth said, he thought it 
would be injustice to a successor to be 
bound by acts to which he was not a con- 
senting party. There were three provi- 
sions proposed—the consent of the incum- 
bent, patron, and a sworn surveyor; but 
he did not think they would be adequate 
to protect the successor against the act of 
an incumbent. Blackstone had observed, 
that the old provisions were found insuffi- 
cient. He did not oppose the bill; but 
doubted its effect, and feared it might in- 
crease instead of diminishing dissensions. 

Sir W. Scott said, he looked with great 
anxicty at the removal of ancient usages. 
Such measures in the present state of the 
world, were not free from great danger. 
He should be better able to judge of the 
bill ‘when it came in a regular shape from 
the committee ; but it seemed to strike at 
a great principle of law, that a tenant for 
life should not injure his successor. He 
did not mean now to press his observations 
farther, but must call the earnest conside- 
ration of the House to the whole subject. 
He therefore trusted for a full considera- 
tion of all the details of a measure that 
might affect the security of a most valua- 
ble class of persons ; and hoped that time 
would be given for it. The university 
which he represented had not yet pre- 
sented any petition cn the subject, but its 
members felt a corresponding anxiety with 
Cambridge. He then read part of a let- 
ter from Oxford, stating that the bill was 
objectionable in principle and professions. 

Lord Palmerston did not rise to oppose 
the bill, but trusted that the objections to 
it would be done away in the committee. 
It related to a subject that might disturb 
many people’s minds, when it was said that 
tithes were a grievous tax, though they 
were as much the property of the church 
as any property was of the landlord. 

Mr. Ponsonby understood no attack to 
be made on the clergy or their rights, but 
thought that a bill regulating clerical pro- 
perty might be passed as well as a bill re- 
gulsting any other species of property. 

ith this view he would go into the com- 
mittee. He was favourable to the bill, be- 
cause he believed its provisions would be 
as beneficial to the clergy as to the other 
parties interested. 
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Mr. Savile considered the church pro- 
perty as inviolable as any other property. 

Mr. H. Martin concurred in the princi- 
ple of the bill, not more because it was 
agreeable to the landholder than because 
it would promote the interests of the clergy, 
whose right to the enjoyment of tithes was 
as sacred as that of any landholder to the 
lands that yielded them. From his situa- 
tion he was acquainted with the interests 
of the church, and the sentiments of the 
clergy ; and he was sure that the measure 
before the House would promote the one 
and meet the other. 

Mr. Lockhart supported the bill, and re- 
plied to an observation of sir W. Scott, re- 
lative to the principle of English law, that 
a tenant for life could not bind his suc- 
cessor. Much of the prosperity of the 
country had arisen from an interference 
with this maxim. The guards in this bill 
were suflicient to prevent injury to church 
property. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the principle 
of the bill had his support. He denied 
that any attempt was made to alarm the 
clergy. 

Mr. Newman understood, when he un- 
dertook the measure, that it would be 
agreeable to the clergy, and would me 
mote their interests. He had consulted 
their rights and wishes more than that of 
the other class, whose property his bill 
might affect. He was averse to delay in 
passing the bill. Much had been said of 
plans for relieving the poor. ‘This mea- 
sure, by encouraging agricultural improve- 
ments, would be found to be more prac 
tically beneficial than any of them. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee, when the instructions moved 
in the House were received. After some 
time spent in the committee, the chairman 
reported progress. 


MOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 9. 

Exrents 1x Aip.] The Duke of Beau- 
fort presented a petition from Bristol, 
against Extents in Aid. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
principle of extents in aid was attended 
with great disadvantage to the commerce 
of the country. It would be a most salu- 
tary regulation to prevent any man from 
being a partner in a country bank, who 
happened to be connected with the col- 
lection of the revenue. 


The Earl of Liverpool agreed as to the 
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propriety of the principle laid down by 
the noble earl; it was one upon which he 
had acted since he first came into effice. 
During that period he had never given a 
situation to any person connected with 
the collection of the revenue, without an 
understanding that such person should not 
engage in the concern of a country bank. 

The Earl of Rosslyn thought that a re- 
striction to that extent would not be suf- 
ficient. If any banker in whose hands 
the money was lodged by the collector of 
the revenue, had himself such a con- 
nexion, the disadvantage would be equal. 
It would, therefore, be proper to extend 
the operation of any measure that might 
be introduced so as to include such cases. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the sub- 
ject of the petition ought to be brought 
to the notice of the barons of the exche- 
quer, who best understood it. 

The petition was laid on the table. 


Poor Laws.] The Earl of Liver- 
pool rose, pursuant to notice, to move for 
the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the present state of the Poor Laws, 
and whether any and what remedy could 
and ought to be applied to the evils of the 
system. Considering the importance of 
the subject, it might perhaps be proper 
that he should state the reason why he 
had not brought forward the subject at an 
earlier period. Observing that a com- 
mittee had been appointed in another 
place for the investigation of the same 
subject, he certainly had felt desirous to 
see what progress would be made in that 
investigation before he called upon their 
lordships to appoint a committee of this 
description, Great inconveniences often 
arose from inquizies on the same sub- 
ject going on at the same time in both 
Houses; and sometimes undoubtedly, that 
course of proceeding was attended with 
great advantages. In his judgment, this 
was a case in which it was desirable to 
wait to sce what would be done by the 
committee of the other House, and for 
that reason he had delayed calling their 
lordships attention to the subject sooner. 
It was irregular to allude to what had 
been done by the committee of the other 
House ; but whatever might be thought of 
their conclusions, one thing was certain— 
that a most valuable mass of information 
had been collected, of which their lord- 
ships committee might avail itself: but 
from all that he had heard, it would be of 
great importance that, notwithstanding 


mittee of their lordships. 
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the labours of the other committee, the 
subject should be investigated by a com- 
The other 
House had no advantages for such an in- 
vestigation which their lordships did not 
possess in fully as great a degree. There 
were many in their lordships House as 
well acquainted with the practical effects 
of the system, and as competent judges of 
what measures ought to be adopted. It 
was not his intention now to enter into 
the discussion of the principles which 
ought to govern their proceedings with 
respect to the poor-laws, as these might 
be considered and discussed with more 
freedom in the committee; and till the 
committee should have made its report, it 
might be proper to refrain from stating 
any distinct opinion on the subject. And 
he was the more inclined to follow that 
course, because, however general the 
coincidence of opinion was as to the 
effects of the system, and the evils that 
resulted from it, there was very con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the 
proper remedies. This latter point was 
that as to which the great difficulty ex- 
isted. The difficulty was not in tracing 
the source of the evil, but in finding the 
proper remedy for that evil. It was now 
generally admitted, that our system of 
poor laws was an evil; but then it was an 
evil which had existed for 200 years, and 
was so intermixed with the habits and pre- 
judices of the people, that remedies which 
might at an earlier period have been easily 
applied could not now be adopted. He 
himself knew many persons whose infor- 
mation on this subject was not less than 
their candour, who had imagined that a 
remedy might be found without much dif- 
ficulty ; but when they came to probe the 
matter to the bottom, and to examine the 
subject in all its views and bearings, they 
themselves admitted, that they had found 
their remedies either such as could not 
possibly be adopted, or such as were 
highly objectionable. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought that it might be 
attended with great advantage to have the 
subject investigated by a committee of their 
lordships, if those among them, who were 
most conversant with the subject of the 
poor-laws, would attend that committee, 
and give up a great part of their time and 
serious attention to the investigation. He 
had conversed with several noble lords of 
that description, and he was happy to state 
that he had received such assurances as 
afforded the best hopes that every thing 
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would be done that could possibly be ef- 
fected. This was a subject entirely un- 
connected with party views and purposes: 
they could have but one object, and every 
member of the committee must be desirous 
to discuss the subject temperately, and 
with a sincere and anxious wish to find 
that some effectual remedy could be ap- 
plied. If it should unfortunately turn 
out that no such remedy could be ap- 
plied, their lordships would at least satisfy 
the public that they had done every thing 
that depended upon them for the accom- 
plishment of so desirable an object. 
concluded by moving, *“ That a com- 

mittee be appointed to consider the pre- 

sent state of the poor-laws, and whether any 

and what remedy could be applied to the 

evils of which the system was productive.” 

Lord St. John did not rise to oppose 
the motion, and had only to regret that it 
was not brought forward sooner. This 
was an investigation which was likely to 
occupy a considerable length of time; and 
it might be doubtful whether it could be 
satisfactorily completed in the course of 
the present session. The committee 
ought, in his opinion, to include in the in- 
vestigation, not only the state of the laws, 
but the practice also; and to consider 
whether alterations might not be bene- 
ficially introduced in both: and whether 
some means might not be found to afford 
a more effectual relief to those who were 
the subjects of the poor-laws, and at the | 
same time to diminish the weight with | 
which the system pressed upon the com- 
munity. Much of the present pressure 
arose from the particular situation in 
which the commerce and agriculture of 
the country were at this time placed. 
The investigation, however, could hardly 
fail of being productive of great ad- 
vantage. 

Lord Holland said, that if none but 
those who were conversant with the de- 
tails of the business ought to be heard 
upon it, then he ought to give no opinion; 
but though he was not peculiarly con- 
versant with the details of the poor-laws, 
yet he knew enough of their tendenc 
and effects to enable him to say, wit 
some confidence, that the motion of the 
noble earl, if followed up with diligence, 
and a proper desire to provide a remedy 
for the evil, would be one of the greatest 
boons that could be conferred on the 
country. He did not wish to speak now 
of the causes of the calamities under 
which the country laboured; but great as 


He 
| idleness and vice at the expense of in- 
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the other calamities were, there was no- 
thing that pressed so heavily upon the 
nation as the poor-laws. He did not in- 
tend at present to go at all into the ge- 
neral discussion, but they had lately 
heard much of the visionary schemes 
of persons who were called Spenceans; 
but the real Spencean system was the 
system of the poor-laws. ‘The system 
originated in the purest motives; but it 
had been attended with the most dreadful 
effects on the population, morals and 
industry of the nation. The principle of 
the system was this,—the rewarding of 


dustry and labour; and the giving to 
certain individuals an inordinate and op- 
pressive control over the lower orders of 
the community. No evils were greater 
than those which resulted from the poor- 
laws, and no time was better calculated 
than the present for an attempt to relieve 
the country, to a certain extent at least, 
from so pernicious a system. He agreed 
with the noble earl, that the great dif- 
ficulty consisted in devising a proper re- 
medy, and that the appointment of a com- 
mittee was the best mode of meeting 
and getting over that difficulty; but he 
thought that a remedy might be found, if 
it were one, which might be left to operate 
gradually. The rev. Joseph Townsend 
had, in a pamphlet which he had published 
in 1786, suggested a remedy which, 
though it might be impossible to apply 
it exactly in the shape in which it was 
stated in that pamphlet, might with some 
alterations, such as the extending the time 
beyond a period of 10 years, be rendered 
sufficiently practicable. These, however, 
were matters for the consideration of the 
committee. This was a time of pressure, 
and the most proper time to look these 
permanent evils in the face, and to endea- 
vour to apply a remedy if possible; and if 
the committee could not complete its la- 


| bours satisfactorily by the end of the pre- 


sent session, it might, and he had no 
doubt would collect a mass of information 
which would be extremely valuable for 
the purposes of any subsequent inves- 
tigation. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 9. 

Mivitary FL Locetne. } 
ners Sutton, adverting to the questions 
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which had been put to him yesterday, by 
an hon. baronet, respecting the case of a 

rivate in the 13th light dragoons, availed 
Gassell of the earliest opportunity to state, 
that he had made some inquiries, but was 
not yet fully apprized of the facts of the 
case. It would, however, be satisfactory 
to the House, to know, that on Tuesday 
last the adjutant-general wrote a letter 
from the war office, in order to ascertain 
the truth of the statement which had been 
read in the paper to which the hon. baro- 
net had referred ; but no answer had been 
yet returned. It was impossible, there- 
fore, to give any farther explanation at 

resent; and he had merely troubled the 
a with these few words, to show, 
that from whatever quarter such repre- 
sentations might come, there existed 
every disposition on the part of his royal 
highness the commander-in-chief to in- 
stitute immediate inquiries. 


Roman Catholic Question. 


Roman Catuotic Question.] Mr. 
Grattan, previous to submitting his mo- 
tion to the House on the subject of the 
Roman Catholic claims, moved, ‘* That the 
petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
presented on the 26th of April, 1816,* be 
read.” The petition was read by the clerk 
accordingly. Mr. W. Elliot next moved, 
that the Petition of the Roman Catholics 
of England, presented on the 2lst of 
May, 1816,* be read ; which was also done. 

Mr. Grattan then rose, and said :— 
Having been applied toby the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland to bring their case under 
the consideration of the House, I shall 
now proceed to discharge the duty I have 
undertaken. But, Sir, it is not my inten- 
tion at present to go into this important 
question. I shall entreat the indulgence 
ofthe House to hear my sentiments fully 
by way of reply. Upon a question of this 
sort, which has been debated in this House 
so often, it would be monstrous presump- 
tion in me to expect to be heard twice in 
the course of one night ; I shall, therefore, 
request the indulgence of the House for 
my reply, and shall now trouble gentle- 
men but for a very few minutes. The reso- 
lution I intend to move is, for a committee 
to take the laws affecting the Roman Catho- 
lics into consideration, It is the same 
motion which was carried in 1813, and 
does nothing more than pledge the House 
to examine the penal laws, with a view 
to relieve the Catholics—to give every se- 


* See Vol. 34, pp. 11, 655. 
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curity to the protestant establishment— 
and ultimately, to impart satisfaction to 
all ranks and orders of men in the empire. 
I say, ultimate satisfaction; because, in 
such a question as this, the hope of giving 
immediate satisfaction to every order of 
men is a matter of utter impossibility; 
and, therefore, the House must legislate 
to the best of its judgment, with a view 
to the ultimate satisfaction of one party, 
and the immediate relief of another. IL 
have read the report, which my hon. and 
most useful friend (sir J. C. Hippisley), 
has presented to the House, which has 
clearly shown you, that, in all the great 
countries of Europe, there are a civil 
and military toleration, incorporation, and 
qualification, for all religious sects—that 
there is, in nearly every state of Europe, 
a certain connexion between the clergy 
and the government, so as to preclude the 
danger cf foreign influence; and that 
England is almost the only country where 
such an arrangement has not yet been 
made. I beg to observe, that there is 
now every reason to hope—that there is 
no reason to doubt—but that securities 
may be had, and such securities as the 
House will perhaps think desirable. 
There may be domestic nomination— 
there may be a veto—there may be both! 
Now you may command your own secu- 
rities; and, therefore, let not gentlemen 
say, ** we cannot accede to Catholic eman- 
cipation, because we have no securities.” 
The question is, will you endanger the 
safety of your own church, in order to 
exclude the Catholics from the constitu- 
tion? You now have securities, both for 
church and state, at your command. If 
you exclude the Catholics—if you keep 
from them civil and military rights—will 
you not say, that you will exclude the 
Protestant church and the Protestant set- 
tlement from security ? That is to declare, 
that you will prefer to the securities which 
your fellow-subjects offer, and which have 
so often been represented as necessary to 
the safety of the church and state, a mo- 
nopoly—the monopoly of power—the mo- 
nopoly of seats in parliament—the mono- 
poly of civil and military offices. Is it not 
to say, that you will prefer this power, 
not to the freedom of your Roman Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects, but to the security of 
the Protestant church? So that it will ap- 
pear, that, having called for securities, 
in order to justify you in granting liberty, 
you now refuse them, when offered, and 
exclude the Catholics, in order to prevent 
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them from participating in that power 
which ‘they were expected to share. I beg 
leave to say, that the present question is 
not about the means by which securities 
niay be effected. I will not debate that 
point. The question is, whether any se- 
curities whatever will be received? Let 
nie tell you why. There is a communica- 
tion between the pope and the Catholic 
clergy, which must end either in incor- 
poration with the see of Rome, or con- 
nection with the government of England— 
and, if the latter be refused, it will be 
dangerous to the safety of England. You 
will have the Catholic clergy incorporated 
with the see of Rome—and the catholic 
laity disincorporated from the people of 
England. I shall move to go into a com- 
mittec to move the repeal of the laws that 
disqualify the Catholics from civil, military, 
and naval power, subject to such arrange- 
ments as may be judged necessary for the 
safety of the Protestant religion, the act of 
settlement, and the government of great 
Britain—that is to say, subject to such 
provisions as you will feel necessary for 
the security of your church and state.— 
That, if you choose to adopt the resolu- 
tion, you may show to the world, that 


you have ceased to be the only great coun- 
try in Europe that withheld those rights— 
but that you are ready to give franchises— 
that you are willing to grant a participa- 
tion in the benefits of your constitution, 


to your Catholic fellow-subjects. This 
will acquit you with regard to your having 
a just idea of the principles of liberty— 
whilst the securities you will receive, will 
effectually protect your civil and religious 
privileges. Give to the Catholics all they 
require, taking care that your church is 


properly protected. This is the principle | 


on which the question will stand, and the 
point which you must ultimately concede. 
With respect to safeguards, I think it is 
clear, that there is no man, when he pro- 
cures rights, which he considers inestima- 
ble, that ought not to give you those se- 
curities which, while they do not trench 
on the Catholic church, afford strength 
and safety to the Protestant religion. I 
shall now move— 

‘© That this House will resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House, to 
take into its most serious consideration 
the state of the laws affecting his majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; with a view to such a 
final and conciliatory adjustment as may 
be conducive to the peace and strength of 
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the United Kingdom, to the stability of 
the Protestant establishment, and to the 
general satisfaction and concord of all 
classes of his majesty’s subjects.” 

I beg, just to say this—that my idea is 
not, in any degree whatever, to put it out 
of the power of this House, to insist on 
full satisfaction relative to the proffered 
securities, before they proceed to legis- 
late; so that nothing that shall occur in the 
House, either now, or at any future pe- 
riod, shall be considered operative, unless 
the House be perfectly satisfied that the 
securities offered will insure the safety 
of the protestant church and state. 

The motion having been seconded by 
Mr. William Elliot, and put from the chair, 

Mr. Leslie Foster rose and said: 

Sir; It has been the lot of the right hon. 
= to present this question to the 

ouse in successive sessions, under va- 
rious forms. ‘This variety, it appears, is 
not yet exhausted, and the claims of the 
Romen Catholics have assumed upon the 
present occasion, an aspect different, in 
some important particulars, from any that 
they have hitherto exhibited. In the last 
year, the Catholics of Ireland weredivided 
into two parties; the one, principally con- 
sisting of their lay aristocracy, and those 
under their immediate influence, pre- 
sented a list of afew hundred names; the 
other included their clergy, and the per- 
sons present at the various county and 


| aggregate mectings which were held, and, 


it may be asserted, in truth embraced the 
great mass of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation. ‘The first class, in return for eman- 
cipation, were ready to acquiesce in any 
arrangements or regulations that should 
be found not inconsistent with their re- 
ligion. The second, and more nume- 
rous, would hear nothing of regulations. 
The different securities which had been 
suggested, were by them considered as so 
many forms of insult, and unqualified 
emancipation alone was, in their opinion, 
worthy of acceptance: the smaller party 
were by them denounced as betrayers of 
the cause; their petition was denomi- 
nated a scandalous document, and, as I 
am informed, was condemned in Dublin 
by a Roman Catholic archbishop from his 
pulpit. The proposed security which ex- 
cited all this indignation, was the conces- 
sion of a veto to the Crown in the nomi- 
nation of their bishops. 
To-day we hear nothing of the smaller 
arty. ‘They observe a prudent, and per- 
aps, a necessary silence; but we are dis- 
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tinctly told that the great body of the Ca- 
tholics, rather than agree to the detested 
measure of the veto under any form, 
refer to continue without emancipation. 
appeal to the right hon. gentleman, 
whether he does not know this from the 
letters which have been addressed to him ; 
I appeal to an hon. baronet whom I see 
near him, whether he does not know it 
from the instructions and commands which 
have been imposed upon him; and I ap- 
peal to both, whether they do not know 
from the result of all the public meetings 
which have been held, that such is at pre- 
sent the feeling almost universally, of the 
Catholics upon the subject. They come 
forward, however, with a new offer, and 
i the domestic nomination of their 
ishops, as an all-sufficient security to sa- 
tisfy every Protestant apprehension. On 
a former night, when the petition was pre- 
sented, we were informed that the Catho- 
lics are at this time ina peculiar disposi- 
tion for arrangements; but it was after- 
wards distinctly acknowledged, and willnot 
now be denied, that all their readiness is 
confined within the narrow limits of this 
offer:—they are ready to appoint their 
own bishops, and the pope is ready to give 
up his claim to their nomination. And 


this is their proposal. 

I should proceed, Sir, to submit my 
view of the total inefficacy and inadequacy 
of such a measure to confer the security 
which any reasonable Protestant requires, 
but I must first performthe preliminary task 
of endeavouring to explain the delusive 


nature of the offer. It proposes no new 
thing, —it proposes merely that the bishops 
should be appointed for the future in the 
same manner as they have been in fact 
appointed hitherto. The nomination of 
the Roman Catholic bishops has been for 
a long time as practically domestic as any 
arrangement can now render it. 
hen a see is vacant, a recommendation 
is forwarded to Rome, from Ireland, of 
the individual who is to be appointed, and 
I understand that, within the time of me- 
mory, there have not occurred more than 
two or three instances of any difficulty in 
confirming the choice of this domestic no- 
mination. The persons who thus nomi- 
nate to Rome are, as I understand, a cer- 
tain number of the Roman Catholic 
bishops ; how they are selected I do not 
wep to know,—latterly it is said that 
y mutual courtesy they recommend, a 
of course, the coadjutor of the decease 
bishop. This coadjutor is selected by 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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the bishop in his life-time. The transmis- 
sion of the episcopal rank in the Irish 
Roman Catholic church is therefore in 
practice a mere matter of testamentary be- 
quest, every bishop taking his office under 
the will of his immediate predecessor in 
the see. Some persons 1 know propose 
that the election shall hereafter be made 
by their deans and chapters: the bishops 
I should think, would hardly consent to 
such an alteration; but if they should, 
the new mode will neither be more do- 
mestic, nor more conducive than the 
present, towards giving satisfaction to a 
Protestant ; nay, it may even be supposed 
that the nature of the canvas, to which 
such elections must give rise, would be 
peculiarly unfavourable to the habits 
which the clerical character requires ; and 
that, in some tistances, the candidate 
might be indebted for his success rather 
to his talents for political agitation, than 
to a reputation for a tranquil, a charitable, 
and a religious demeanor. 

A more complete system of domestic 
nomination, however, cannot be proposed — 
than that which exists at present. You 
can vary itsform, but more domestic you 
cannot render it. The proposition, then, 
of domestic nomination is distinctly this, 
—that the Protestants and Catholics hav- 
ing each much to require and much to 
give up, the Protestants are to cede every 
thing that remains, and the Catholics are 
to make the single concession of remain- 
ing exactly as they are; or, in other 
words, that, in consideration of our former 
repeal of the whole penal code, and of their 
admission to all civil privileges, for which 
no one concession was obtained; and, in 
further consideration of their being now 
admitted to a complete participation of 
political power, they are ready to acqui- 
esce in this single but important regula- 
tion of their ecclesiastical diseipline, that 
for the time to come their bishops shall 
be appointed in the same manner as they 
have been for time past.—Is such a pro- 
posal delusive, or is it not. 

Let me suppose us to act on such an 
arrangement, and let us discover if we can, 
in what way we should bé secured. But 
first, it is necessary to examine the nature 
of the danger which it is to meet. The 
Protestant sees with apprehension four 
millions of our people still mainly de- 
pendent for their habits and opinions, and 
more particularly for their impressions of 
the religion and government of England, 
on a great body of ecclesiastics, whom the 
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fatal and mistaken policy of our ancestors 
had treated in such a manner, that it was 
not in human nature to expect that those 
ecclesiastics should make their flocks very 
much attached to the government from 
which that treatment proceeded. The 
Protestant sees that body of eeclesiactics, 
who, till lately were under absolute pro- 
scription, still an insulated and an unac- 
knowledged, but most formidable power 
within the country, totally unconnected 
with the state, studiously independent of 
it, unattached to it by any of the ordinary 
motives of human conduct, but acting all 
the while on the education, the morals, 
the habits, the opinions, and conduct of 
the greater part of our population, more 
extensively than the legislature and exe- 
cutive powers united;—it is their own 
boast that they can do so, and I am forced 
to acknowledge the melancholy truth. 
The Protestant sees further this great ec- 
clesiastical community, so powerful in 
command, itse!f submitted with unlimited 
devotion to the orders of a comparatively 
small portion of their own body,—I mean 
their bishops; and these again acting with 
an unanimity and steadiness in asserting 
their authority, and extending the com- 
mon interest of their order, not inferior to 
ahy thing in the example of Papal Rome 
itself.—1 am far from blaming them for so 
doing ;—in their place, I should act, no 
doubt, in the same manner.—It is the na- 
ture of every great corporation to infuse 
a strong zeal into its individual members, 
for the advancement of its interest and 
power; and certainly of no other corpo- 
ration that the world has ever seen, may 
this so truly be observed, as of the great 
ecclesiastical body of the church of Rome. 
—In Ireland the Protestant sees a number 
of the Roman Catholic bishops meeting 
annually at Maynooth, primarily for the 
regulation of the seminary; but he well 
understands that they do not separate 
without accomplishing the second, but 
more important object of taking common 
order for the concerns of their church; 
due deference being paid to the recom- 
mendations of a committee so conveni- 
ently assembled.—Upon more urgent oc- 
casions he sees the whole body of their 
bishops meeting in synods convoked by 
their own authority, and promulgating 
whatever decrees upon whatever subjects 
they think proper, whether it be a decla- 
ration of their own resolution to submit 
to martyrdom rather than comply with the 
enactments of a law at the time in pro- 
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gress through the British senate ; or whe- 
ther they take a wider range, and discuss 
the merits of the gallican concordat, cen- 
suring its principles, but justifying their 
adoption as a necessary compliance with 
the dreadful necessity of the times. 

Sir, the Protestant sees in this imperium 
in imyerio, an anomaly which I shall pre~ 
sently endeavour to demonstrate is not 
permitted to exist in any other country, 
Protestant or Catholic. And when he 
looks around amongst our population for 
that extended charity and peace, that 
respect for British law, that attachment to 
British connexion, which forty years of 
conciliation and concession, the repeal of 
the penal code, the communication of 
civil privilege, and the grant of pecuniary 
endowment for education might naturally 
be expected, ere this time, to have pro- 
duced; he looks in vain, and sees nothing 
but what tends to increase his dissatisfac- 
tion and his fears. He sees our people in 
too many districts acting in avowed defi- 
ance of the law, subverting the very foun- 
dations of society; and he sees them, when 
finally overtaken by justice, heroically 
ready to meet their fate, firmly convinced 
that they are dying in a good cause; while 
their associates, instead of ay ge their 

unishment as a sacrifice to the offended 
aws, view it rather in the light of the 
ordinary operations of a campaign; and 
while their superiors are hoping that the 
examples of so many executions may 
strike a salutary terror into the guilty, 
they are no less congratulating themselves 
that the cause has lost only so few of its 
supporters. 
et me not be misunderstood as imput- 
ing to their clergy the origin of these 
evils. They are the fruits of a sad course 
of events in Irish history, with which, 
through the faults of our ancestors, the 
Roman Catholic religion has been insepara- 
bly interwoven. I wish to be understood 
to speak of the errors of the preseot race 
of our peasantry, as rather being a conti- 
nuation of the habits of their fathers 
generated by the misgovernment and 
calamities of the times, and tremendously 
enhanced by the bad qualities of the 
education which they receive ;—a supply 
of moral poison, for the particulars of 
which I need only refer to the reports of 
the commissioners of education. A new 
system, both of books and of instruction, 
has at length been mtroduced, and let us 
hope that the Roman Catholic clergy will 
be amongst the foremost to assist its opera- 
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tion. Upon the spirit which they manifest, 
its success must greatly depend. ‘The 
Protestant sees further in too many dis- 
tricts, an increasing proscription of him- 
self and of his creed;—he sees the 
Protestant tradesman systematically and 
simultaneously deserted by his Catholic 
customers ;—he sees the Protestant farmer 
menaced in his habitation, and way-laid in 
his journies, until he seeks his peace in 
emigration, or buys it by his conversion. 
He sees a wide spreading system of inter- 
marriage of Protestantsand Catholics above 
all things encouraged by their priesthood, 
ending very generally in the conversion of 
the husband or wife, and securing almost 
universally the catholicism of the children. 
He sees, every where, from these concur- 
rent causes, the diminution of Protestant 
numbers, the increasing insecurity of 
Protestant property, the steady career, 
the unbending intolerance of Catholic 
aggrandizement. He looks for some 
= safeguard and protection for 
imself, when it shall be endowed (if it 
shall be endowed), with the new strength 
and powers which it seeks; and he is 
told, to be of good cheer—that this all- 
saving security is now provided, that the 
influencing and directing spirit, which he 
considers as propelling forward all that he 
apprehends, is to continue exactly as it 
stands, as uncontrolled, as unattached, 
as insulated, and as alienated as ever. 

Such, Sir, is domestic nomination :— 
a mere continuation of this moral and 
religious imperium in imperio, exactly as 
it stands. No, not exactly; we are to 
make this alteration in its relations to the 
state; we are to add energy and power to 
the mass upon which it acts, and to shar- 
pen and strengthen the weapons which it 
wields. Sir, such an arrangement is not 
our security, but our danger. 

But the Roman Catholics declare that 
this is the only basis upon which they will 
treat, and we are told, even by Protes- 
tants, that because we have hitherto given 
up one half of what was sought for, and 
obtained no concession in return, that, 
albeit, we now reap the bitter fruits of our 
mistake; still we must, in consistency, 
give up all the remainder just as gratui- 
tously, and add it to what we have already 
thrown away. 

I know there are many gentlemen who 
wish to go into the committee on the 
avowed basis of domestic nomination, but 
hoping, when they get into it, to be able 
to manufacture something more effectual 
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out of the principle of the Veto. I sus- 
pect that they have conceived an exagge- 
rated opinion of the efficacy of that mea- 
sure, and have formed a most inadequate 
idea of the hostility with which the Catho- 
lics of Ireland at present regard every pos- 
sible modification of that principle. The 
Veto is a term well-chosen for allaying 
what are called the prejudices of English- 
men, and persuading them that it would 
confer some practical influence on the 
government, or afford some protection 
against some danger; but this is, in my 
mind, the whole service that this Veto 
ever could perform, and perhaps, all that 
it was ever seriously expected to accom- 
plish by those who first introduced it to 
the public. I scarcely ever met with an 
Irish Protestant who saw in it any security 
whatever, and for this reason, that the at- 
tachment of the great mass of the Irish 
Roman Catholic population, to the English 
laws, and their desire to maintain the poli- 
tical connexion of the British islands, is, 
in his view, the only real security against 
an increase of Catholic power. Towards 
the production of these sentiments the 
Veto would never advance a single step ; 
it merely proposes to vest a power in the 
Crown, harsh and ungracious even to pos- 
sess, and perfectly nugatory for any prac- 
tical operation. 

The government could have no previous 
knowledge of the individual named from 
amongst the ranks of a priesthood with 
which it has no contact, intercourse, or 
communication. But waving even this 
objection, and supposing the government 

ossessed of every means of information, 


conduct, or whose power, or whose influ- 
ence is of any real moment; for him the 
Veto would be a dead letter?—once a 
bishop, he might well disregard it,—he has 
done with it for ever. The moment his 
power of good or ill begins, any power 
conferred by the Veto is to end. Observe 
also the ingenuity of the expedient which 
prepares the ordeal of the Veto, just before, 
and not after, the manifestation of the 
conduct of the individual who is to be its 
object. Of the conduct of the priest the 
government can know nothing ;—of the 
bishop, if they should know any thing to 
his prejudice, it will be too late. 

But, Sir, it is unnecessary to pursue 
further the discussion of the Veto, because, 
in the eyes of the Catholics it is just as 
objectionable, as to those of the Protes- 


tants, it appears inefficacious. The Catho- 


it is the bishop, and not the priest, whose 
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lics meet you upon this point in limine. 
Their clergy have, within this few years, 
in solemn synod, declared they cannot 
assent to it without incurring the guilt 
of schism; they have, at the same time, 
declared their readiness to lay down their 
lives rather than obey any act of parlia- 
ment that may attempt to enforce it; and 
they have subsequently resolved, that in 
the event of the pope being induced to 
assent, their own superior concern for the 
interests of their church would prevent 
their submitting to it. Even after the 
principles of the Veto had been recognised, 
and the terms of it, as contained in the 
relief bill of 1813, had been specifically 
approved of by the rescript of the pope's 
vicegerent, monseigneur Quarantotti, the 
resistance of the Irish clergy was in no 
degree diminished. The Roman Catholic 
bishop of Cloyne informs his clergy, in a 
published letter, “that he has read the 
rescript, that very mischievous document, 
with feelings of disgust and indignation.” 
Another bishop declares in like manner, 
*‘that he protests against it; and that 
while he has breath in his body he will 
continue to do so.’ The clergy of the 
diocese of Dublin proclaim * their unqua- 
lified dissent from the principles which it 
inculcates, and which as Catholics and 
Irishmen they view with disgust and ab- 
horrence.”’ The clergy of Cork declare 
“that it has excited the most unprece- 
dented alarm among their flocks; and 
that it tends, in their judgment, to pro- 
duce incalculable mischief, if not utter 
ruin, to their religion in Ireland.” But it 
is unnecessary to multiply examples in 
order to illustrate what no informed person 
will deny, the abomination in which the 
Veto is held by the Irish Catholic ecclesi- 
astics. The extent to which it is detested 
by the great mass of the laity, a very few 
of their aristocracy alone excepted, is 
equally undisputed. The public meeting 
at Kilkenny declared Mr. Grattan’s relief 
bill to be “ a penal law,—a law of perse- 
cution, which, if persevered in, would 
shake the empire to its foundation ;’? and 
the experience of all the county meetings 
and all the aggregate meetings, which 
have since been held, proves this senti- 
ment to be rather strengthened than dimi- 
nished. 


' The right hon. gentleman has, indeed, 
admitted the extreme indisposition of 
these petitioners to any arrangement that 
rests upon this basis; but he suggests that 
it is for this House to legislate, and for the 
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Catholics to obey; that it is for us to do, 
not what we suppose to be popular, but 
what we feel to be right; not what is 
agreeable to them, but what is good for 
the empire—secure of giving ultimate sa- 
tisfaction, whatever feelings of present dis- 
content may be excited. Upon ordinary 
occasions, there is no one, Sir, more dis- 
posed than I am, to admit that such a 
course is best suited, both to the dignity 
and duty of this House, but when you 
come to apply this rule to the enactment 
of a Veto, I am afraid you will find the 
case to be rather an exception, and it ap- 
pears to me, that this point well deserves 
our most serious consideration. We must 
ever recollect, that almost every form of 
security that has been proposed, and pecu- 
liarly the Veto, applies to the clergy, and 
not to the laity. It is, indeed, the cha- 
racter of every arrangement that has been 
suggested for Catholic emancipation, that 
the concessions and privileges are exclu- 
sively for the laity;—the conditions, 
restrictions, and regulations for their 
clergy. It must, therefore, be first ascer- 
tained, that before the concessions are 
made to the laity, who are to receive the 
benefit, the clergy will afterwards fairl 
bear their part in performing the condi- 
tions, in consideration of which those 
concessions are to be granted. 

This must be understood as an indis- 
pensable preliminary, before we can stir a 
step; otherwise we might find ourselves 
in the distressing situation, of having given 
up every thing tor nothing, and incurred 
every danger which was apprehended, 
without obtaining any one safeguard which 
had been held forth, because, when the 
— of the conditions should be 
ooked for, the clergy would plead their 
conscience and their religion in bar of the 
fulfilment. We should then have no alter- 
native between acquiescence in their re- 
sistance, or an attempt to enforce the law 
by compulsion, which would instantly and 
inevitably assume the complexion of a 
religious persecution of the worst species. 
And this it is which distinguishes the 
enactment of securities, by the mere 
authority of parliament, from the provi- 
sions of any ordinary statute. In common 
cases, the feelings of the individuals, who 
are to be affected, may well be obliged to 
give way for the general good, and the 
common penalties of the law sufficiently 
provide for obedience; but, in a matter 
of religion, the case is different, and I can 


conceive no situation more embarrassing, 
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than that of the legislature, if, after having 
enacted ecclesiastical securities for the 
satisfaction of the Protestants, and pro- 
cured their acquiescence in the measure 
of emancipation on the faith .of Catholic 
performance, it should afterwards be found 
that the necessity of refusing compliance 
with the law, was become a point of reli- 
gious conviction, upon the part of the 
clergy. 

Sir, it is no imaginary case that I am 
putting: the Irish Koman Catholic clergy 
never spoke out upon this subject, until a 
vote had actually passed this House, for 
going into a committee on the bill for 
their relief; and it is a curious fact, that 
the decretum of the Irish synod was pro- 
mulgated in Dublin a day or two before 
the result of the first vote of the com- 
mittee had arrived there. The synod 
must, therefore, have come to its resolu- 
tion under the impression, at that time 
universal, that the large majority which 
had voted for the committee, would carry 
through the measure of emancipation, 
upon the terms and conditions which were 
proposed, and the determination of the 
bishops, convened in full synod, under 
these circumstances, was, that they could 
not obey such a law without incurring the 
guilt of schism, and that, with the bless- 
ing of God, they were ready to lay down 
their lives, if necessary, rather than com- 
ply with its provisions. 

Suppose that law had actually passed: 
the laity would have had every thing con- 
ceded to them, and upon the appointment 
of the next Roman Catholic bishop, when 
you should come to apply the boasted 
securities, you would have had the tender 
of a candidate for martyrdom, in lieu of 
the performance of the condition, on which 
alone emancipation had been granted. 
And now, Sir, that we have the renewed 
assurance of the feeling of the clergy being 
unchanged, are we to repeat the former 
erroneous course, with this single varia- 
tion, that formerly the legislature had the 
excuse of being under a mistake, but that, 
in the second instance, we should act with 
our eyes open; that formerly we should, 
at least, have thought it practicable to 
obtain the performance of the compact, 
but that now we should know it to be im- 
possible, except at the expense of a reli- 
gious persecution. 

And would any one recommend the ex- 
periment of a Ireland, by even 
the semblance of a religious persecution ? 
but here, in truth, you would not have the 
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semblance but the reality. If the clergy 
should be refractory for conscience sake, 
I ask you, what course would you adopt. 
What course could you adopt, but either 
to acquiesce in their refusal, or to attempt, 
by force of some kind or other, to carry 
the law into execution? —Permit me, how- 
ever, to do the clergy justice for their 
candour ; they have now told us fairly the 
course they mean to pursue. It is for us, 
Sir, to say, whether we shall be so mad as 
to give them the opportunity. 

I hope I have made out the proposition, 
that if the Veto is to afford the general 
principle, which, in the committee, it is 
hoped to mould into a security, we must 
not rely merely on the determinations of 
the legislature, but that the dispositions of 
the Catholic clergy must be a very prin- 
cipal subject of attention. 

Much stress, 1 know, is laid upon the 
assertion, that the Pope is favourable to 
the measure. How the fact is I know not. 
Certainly in his letter from Genoa, of the 
26th April, 1815, his impression of the 
nature of concession upon the Veto seems 
to fall very short of the measure contem- 

lated by this House; the following are 

is words :—‘ In quibus mos est candida- 
tos sanctz sedi commendandos designare, 
eorum notulam exhibeant regiis ministe- 
riis, ut gubernium si quis invisus aut sus- 
pectus sit eum statim indicet ut expunga- 
tur, ita, tamen ut sufficiens numerus 
supersit ex quo sanctitas sua eligere 
potest.” I sce here no real power even of 
Veto:—the government are to suggest,— 
it is the pope who is still to judge of the 
weight of the objections, and these are not 
to be pushed too far, lest there should not 
be a sufficient number of individuals left 
for the objects of his choice. If this were 
to be acted on, it would be an increase 
rather than a diminution of the papal 
authority. We should confer on him a 
positive privilege of choice, in lieu of the 
present habit of acquiescence in the cus- 
tomary domestic nomination. But, what- 
ever may be the feelings of the Roman 
pontiff upon the subject, one thing is cer- 
tain, that when it was believed that he 
was in favour of arrangements, the uni- 
versal voice of all those who assembled at 
public meetings in Ireland declared, that 
they would show they were Catholics, not 
Papists, and therefore not bound by his 
authority. When it was thought the pope 
was of their opinion, the arrangements 
were treated as involving spiritual matters 
of high moment :—When he was, on the 
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contrary, supposed to be inclined to yield, 
he was represented as compromising the 
interests of Irish Catholicity, which he had 
no right to surrender; nay, the clergy 
have publicly resolved that, in the event 
of his being deceived upon this head, their 
superior knowledge of their interests in 
Ireland will not permit them to acquiesce. 

But, granting for a moment that the 
pope a the parliament, by a rare alli- 
ance, should overpower these difficulties, 
and carry the emancipation upon the basis 
of a Veto, let me ask, if another pope were 
to arise a few years afterwards, who should 

erchance discover that his predecessor 

d been in mistake, and should inform 
the Catholics of Ireland that they had 
been perfectly right in considering the ar- 
rangements as matters of religion, is it 
possible to doubt, after the feelings their 
clergy have exhibited, that they would 
yield to his suggestion, and leave us to the 
alternative of abandoning the law, or re- 
sorting to violence, in order to enforce it? 
I am compelled to see in these late pro- 
ceedings an additional proof that political 
objects, and those founded upon feelings 
not friendly to this country, are at the 
Lottom with the efficient leaders of the 
Roman Catholics ; and this inference is 
— strengthened by seeing that even the 
authority of the see of Rome has failed, 
(perhaps the only point on which it could 
encounter failure) when it has attempted 
to draw closer the bonds of amity between 
Ireland and Great Britain. 

When it is proposed, Sir, to go into a 
committee to inquire upon what terms we 
may safely accomplish what all admit to 
be a serious change in the constitution, is 
it too much to require that it should pre- 
viously be shown to us, that some such 
terms are, in fact, within the means of 
attainment ?—We are not in a committee 
to search for a principle, but to modify 
the details of some principle previously 
suggested in the House. I have endea- 
voured to show that none such can be 
found either in domestic nomination, or in 
the Veto:—and no other has been sug- 
gested. Ona former occasion we were 
induced to go into a committee under 
abundant promises, that principles of 
security, satisfactory to all parties, would 
be proposed in it. The experiment was 
tried ; we went into the committee to see 
what could be had, and we found nothing 
but a Veto. The mountains brought 
forth theirmouse,—an object of Protestant 
ridicule, and of Catholic abhorrence. 
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It is clear to me that so Jong asthe Ca- 
tholics of Ireland continue in the feeling 
which has prevailed, it will be in vain to 
propose such terms as would make the 
proposition of investing them with politi- 
cal power, consistent with the views (I 
will put it on this practical ground) which 
have been entertained of their religion, in 
every part of Europe.—And this leads me 
to an important part of the question hi- 
therto not discussed amongst us,—I mean 
the nature of the securities actually resort- 
ed toin other states. It is the more im- 
portant that this should be fully under- 
stood, in order, that if the time should ever 
come when the Catholics of Ireland shall 
desire to obtain their objects upon the 
pirnciple of conforming to those arrange- 
ments to which the Catholics have con- 
tentedly submitted in other parts of the 
world, the Protestants may, on their side, 
be apprized of the full extent of the terms 
on which they may reasonably insist. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that for the 
materials of this inquiry I am indebted to 
the very valuable report of that committee 
of which an hon. baronet opposite to me 
was the chairman. 

Amongst the Protestant states of Eu- 
rope I find but two in which Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops are permitted to exist— 
Prussia and Great Britain.—The example 
of the former becomes, therefore, the more 
important. In Prussia the power of - 
pointing the Catholic bishops is generally 
vested directly in the crown ;—where the 
crown does not directly appoint, they are 
nominated by their chapters, but the elec- 
tion is subject to the approbation of the 
sovereign.—Even in these cases, however, 
the patronage is substantially in the crown ; 
for we are informed, that ‘upon a see 
becoming vacant, a commissary is sent to 
the chapter, bearer to it of a letter from 
his Prussian majesty, by which it is direct- 
ed to proceed canonically to the election 
of a new bishop, and the name of a person 
is stated to them; and they are informed 
that if it is made in his favour, it will be 
agreeable to his majesty; that this recom- 
mendation is uniformly conformed to; 
the chapter is aware, that as his majesty’s 
approbation of their choice is indispensable 
the surest mode of obtaining it will be to 
make the election recommended ; other- 
wise the persons successively chosen by 
them would be exposed to endless objec- 
tions.” —But this is not the extent of Ca- 
tholic patronage exercised by the Protes- 
tant king of Prussia: the House will per- 
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haps be surprised to learn, that the minis- 
ter of state names the priests to vacant 
churches, the bishops having previously 
approved of their admission as candidates 
for holy orders. Nor does the system of 
Prussian securities end here.—‘“ No bull 
of the pope can be published without being 
submitted to the examination of the mi- 
nister of the interior, by whom it is modi- 
fied so as to be conformable to the regu- 
lations of the state.’—And further, ‘ All 
synods within the realm, must, as well as 
their decrees, be sanctioned by the cogniz- 
ance and approbation of the state.” 

Sir, 1 am far from thinking it necessary 
or even desirable, that the king of Eng- 
land should possess precisely the same 
powers ; but if the Protestants should de- 
sire that he should have some of them, or 
all of them, as conditions of emancipation, 
I would ask what spiritual objections could 
make those regulations incompatible with 
the Catholic religion in the Protestant 
kingdom of England, which are not incom- 
patible with it in the Protestant kingdom 
of Prussia, and throughout the whole of 
its dependencies in Catholic Silesia? If 
there were any thing essentially incom- 
patible with their religion in such arrange- 
ments, neither the Catholics of those coun- 
tries nor the see of Rome could ever have 
acquiesced in them. The political inex- 
pediency of the measure is another 
question, and one upon which, I suppose 
that neither the authority of the supreme 
pontiff, nor of the petitioners would go- 
vern the decision of this House; but the 
absolute incompatibility of such arrange- 
ments with the tenets of their faith is a 
proposition which, after this example, no 
dictum of pope or propaganda can ever 
impose upon the mind of any being en- 
dowed with reason. 

Let it not be said that a sufficient ex- 
cuse exists for their acquiescence in 
Prussia,—that a temporal stipend is in 
that kingdom connected with the spiritual 
preferment. To this I give two answers: 
—first, 1 should propose to annex a sti- 
- as an indispensable part of any 

trish arrangement :—secondly, it is clear 
that the mere temporal profit of the 
clergy in Prussia never could have in- 
duced the see of Rome to give up the 
power of nomination, if that nomination 
were a purely spiritual right. It is the 
very definition of simony, “ dare aliquod 
spirituale pro aliquo temporale ;” a pro- 
ceeding which I should be the last to 
charge upon the Roman pontiff:—it is I, 
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on the contrary, who defend him from this 
imputation, which gentlemen must neces- 
sarily cast on him, if they mane him to 
have given up for a temporal advantage 
any thing that is indeed of a spiritual na- 
ture. Itis plain that what he has surren- 
dered is a mere temporal right, in conside- 
ration (if you will) of the temporal bene- 
fits conferred upon the Prussian clergy. In 
the same manner he might, if he pleased, 
agree in giving up the same powers to the 
Protestant king of this country, either as 
an inducement to the legislature to confer 
political power on the Catholic laity, or in 
consideration of a stipend for their clergy, 
if that should appear to others as it does 
to me, and indispensable condition. In 
case this House, Sir, should ever enter 
into the consideration of securities, and 
think such arrangements expedient, I trust 
we never shall endure that any thing con- 
ceded to the Protestant king of another 
nation shall be refused to the monarch of 
these realms. 

I have said, that I should not desire to 
see our king in possession of all the 
powers exercised by the sovereign to 
whom I have alluded ; I beg to be per- 
mitted to explain my meaning. I should 
object to it as an undesirable increase of 
the influence of the Crown, In that feel- 
ing I should be satisfied to give up so 
much of the authority of the Prussian 
precedent as relates to the lower classes of 
the clergy; and instead of their being ap- 

ointed by the minister of state, I should 

e better pleased to see that. power exer- 
cised by their own prelates. As to the 
selection of the latter, if it should - be 
thought a reasonable sacrifice to any Ca- 
tholic jealousy, which might possibly be 
entertained if the original choice of a bi- 
shop were to rest with the government, I, 
for one, should not object to entrust it in 
all cases to their four archbishops, to 
choose the new bishop from amongst their 
own priesthood ; but it must be on the ex- 
press condition of the Crown having the 
power of translating to the sees of the 
greatest rank, value, and importance such 
of the bishops as it should prefer. This 
share of patronage, this ground of assur- 
ance that the general direction of the 
Roman Catholic church in Ireland should 
be in the hands of individuals who had. 
proved themselves exempt fromany ground 
of Protestant objection, I should insist 
upon as absolutely necessary for the state 
to possess; and in such an arrangement, 
coupled with a stipend proceeding from 
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the exchequer, I should see far stronger 
grounds of hope for safety and stability, 
than in any securities hitherto discussed. 
I should also insist on the adoption of the 
Prussian regulations, in all their latitude, 
respecting communications with Rome, 
and respecting domestic synods. 

If I am asked why then will I not go 
into the committee to discuss such ar- 
rangements:—my answer is,—because it 
is impossible. Every objection which the 
Catholics of Ireland now feel to the Veto, 
they would apply with tenfold exaspera- 
tion to a project which they would consi- 
der as a mere purchase of the liberties of 
their church: besides, it would, in my 
mind, be indispensably necessary that the 
consent, both of their clergy and of the 
Roman see, should be secured previous to 
any such discussion ; and no person, I be- 
lieve, will suppose that any of these par- 
ties are at present in a state of mind that 
would tolerate such a proposition. 

Permit me now to continue the view 
which I had commenced of the regulations 
adopted by the other Protestant states of 
Europe. In Denmark it does not ap- 
pear that there is any Roman Catholic ec- 
clesiastic of the episcopal order. The 
missionary priests are appointed by the 
bishop of Hildesheim, who exercises the 
delegated authority of a vicar apostolic, 
in relation to several states, in which he is 
not resident :—in all instances, their ap- 
pointments within Denmark and its depen- 
dencies are certified to the civil authorities 
for confirmation. In Sweden there is not 
any Roman Catholic bishop, but there is 
one vicar apostolic, authorized by the 
diploma of the Protestant king, and exer- 
cising his functions subject to the provi- 
sions in the edict of toleration. In Hol- 
land, I should collect from the report, that 
there is not any Roman Catholic prelate; 
bat it is required by the law of that coun- 
try, “that no priest of that persuasion 
shall be permitted to exercise any of his 
functions, without being previously au- 
thorized thereto by a written act of con- 
sent and toleration; which act shall be 
granted in the towns by the burgomasters, 
and in the country by the supreme autho- 
rity of each district.” It is observable 
that all regular priests, and particularly 
the Jesuits, are absolutely excluded from 
this admission. What regulations are to 
be adopted with respect to the provinces 
jately annexed to the kingdom of the Ne- 
ra do not appear to have been as 
yet settled. In the state of Hamburgh, 
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there is not any Roman Catholic bishop : 
the priests, like those in Denmark, are ap- 
pointed by the bishop of Hildesheim, but 
subject to the confirmation of the senate. 
The government exercises the fullest au- 
thority over all publications of an ecclesias- 
tical character, and the laws expressly 
prohibit all such without its previous 
sanction. In Saxony, the parent of the 
reformation, there is not any Catholic pre- 
late, but there is one vicar apostolic ; 
his functions seem nearly confined to act- 
ing as the confessor of the king. On a 
late occasion, when it was desired by his 
majesty to obtain the episcopal rank for 
the person who officiated in that capacity, 
it was necessary to resort to Argos in par- 
tibus infidelium in order to gratify his 
wishes. In Wurtemburg there is not any 
Roman Catholic bishop, but there is one 
vicar apostolic; how he is appointed does 
not appear. Of Hanover the report does 
not enable me to speak. 

Let us now turn to Russia, the only 
great state in the communion of the 
Greek church ;—a church more estranged 
from the religion of Rome than any of the 
western establishments founded by the re- 
formation.—The pope has, indeed, quite 
as much reason to be jealous of the hosti- 
lity of the Greek Christian, as of any Lu- 
theran or Calvinist, sharing as he does 
with the latter in almost every point of 
their difference from the doctrine of the 
Roman see, and having one or two others 
peculiar to himself.—In his view, the Latin 
bishop is a modern schismatic from the 
authority and doctrines of the primitive 
Eastern Apostolic Church, and I have 
heard more than one Greek prelate pro- 
nounce him to be nearly as great a de- 
ceiver of mankind as Mahomet himself.— 
And yet, Sir, we see this Latin bishop, 
though still under the actual excommuni- 
cation of that Church from which he has 
dissented, acquiescing in the sovereign of 
Russia’s appointing directly to the only 
Roman Catholic see within his domi- 
nions.—I ask, are we to tolerate that 
a power thus recognized in the Russian 
emperor, should be refused to an English 
king ?—Again let me ask, what spiritual 
objecticn can be urged?—for if it is in- 
deed avowed that the indisposition pro- 
ceeds from political motives, the pope is 
the last person to whom I should attend 
upon the subject. 

I now pass to the Catholic nations, that 
we may inquire what regulations they have 
found it necessary to adopt against the 
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-authority of Rome; and here, instead of 
-increased deference, we shall find nothing 


but augmented precaution. So that it 
may be affirmed that, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, there is not amongst them any 
state so small or so great, so near or so re- 
mote, so enlightened or so superstitious, 
but that it has set itself against the pre- 
tensions of the papal see with a jealousy 
at least equal to that of Protestants them- 
selves. In Austria we find the Catholic 
appointed by the emperor ;—in 
ungary by the king, and in the latter 
country they act without waiting for any 
Roman confirmation:—in Austria and 
Hungary the coadjutors even are appoint- 
ed by the Crown. As to the communi- 
cations with Rome, all ecclesiastical sta- 
tutes, ordinances, bulls, and rescripts, are 
submitted to the provincial government in 
the first instance, and afterwards, along 
with an attorney-general’s opinion, laid 
before the supreme tribunal, by which 
“their promulgation is prohibited, when 
they are found to relate to objects not es- 
sential to the legitimate ends of govern- 
ment, or obnoxious to the interests of the 
state.” In France the king has appointed 
all archbishops and bishops for at least 
three hundred years ; indeed, there is rea- 
son to suppose that the right is as ancient 
as the French monarchy itself:—** No 
state maxim,” says Pithou, “can induce 
the king of France to tolerate that a fo- 
reign power, ignorant of the true interests 
of the country, or whose interest may be 
opposite to theirs, should appoint to the 
prelatures. ‘The patent of the appointed 
prelates and their consecration are left to 
the pope, but the choice of those who 
are to be consecrated are left to kings. 
This right is inherent in the Crown, it is 
unalienable.” As to the communications 
with Rome, a peculiar jealousy has exist- 
ed in France. So-late as 1768, we find 
the king’s advocate pressing upon the 
Parliament, “the pernicious principles 
which the encroaching disposition of the 
see of Rome would cause to be dissemi- 
nated, if the parliament should not care- 
fully examine every act derived from that 
source, before the publication should be 
recommended to the Crown.” 

_ Perhaps we should have expected to 
discover in Spain more compliance in 
these matters; far from it. All bishops 
in Spain are appointed by the king, who 
requires that the necessary bulls should 
be immediately transmitted by the pope 
to the newly appointed prelate. The pa- 
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tronage of all ecclesiastical benefices ap- 
pears also to have been in the Crown, un- 
til by a concordat in the middle of the Jast 
century, reciting the dissentions that had 
existed between his majesty and the pope, 
fifty-two benefices were declared to be in 
the gift of the latter. On the subject of 
communication with Rome, we find the 
kingdom of Spain, as cautious as any of 
its neighbours. Every brief, bull, res- 
cript,. or pontifical letter, must be, in the 
first instance, transmitted to the govern- 
ment for examination. Ecclesiastical per- 
sons offending against this provision lose 
all their temporal rights; nay, even the 
attornies employed are sentenced to ex- 
piate, by a ten years imprisonment in 
Africa, the crime of having been concerned 
in such transactions. 

In Portugal the powers of the Roman 
see, both with respect to patronage and 
the intromission of its bulls, seem to have 
been matter of strenuous dispute. The 
Portuguese government, however, have 
never ceded to its pretensions; and so 
lately as 1811, we find a writer handed 
over to public prosecution for daring to 
defend them. The condemnation of this 
work by the royal censor of Portugal, 
contains language which we should not, 
perhaps, have expected from a Roman 
Catholic of that country: he speaks of 
‘« the iniquitous pretensions of the popes 
to undermine the sacred authority of kings 
and bishops; and the despotism of the 
Roman court, of which Portugal, France, 
Germany, and unhappy England more 
than the other powers, have complained.” 
The king of the Two Sicilies would not be 
found upon inquiry to be much more in- 
clined to acquiesce; but I should not feel 
excusable, if I were to trespass on the at- 
tention of the House, by a minute exami- 
nation of the regulations which prevail 
amongst all the smaller states of the Catho- 
lic persuasion. I have already sufficiently 
adverted to those which are of the great- 
est consequence, and I shall content my- 
self by reterring to the report itself such 
gentleman as may desire further informa- 
tion on the subject. 

We have thus, Sir, looked round Eu- 
rope, and seen Calvinists, and Lutherans, 
and Roman Catholics, and christians of 
the Greek communion, agreeing in two 
propositions :—first, that the patronage of 
the higher stations of the Catholic clergy 
must be vested in the state ;—and, se- 
condly,—that the most vigorous superin- 
tendance must be exercised over all their 
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communications with the see of Rome. 
And, therefore, when the right hon. gen- 
tleman asks, whether this nation will con- 
tinue to be the only great nation that shall 
persist in intolerance, I say, that his 
question rather ought to be, whether this 
nation will determine to be the only one 
in Europe which shall consent to place 
the Roman Catholic religion in a situation 
so free from all practical control, as to 
form a complete imperium in tmperio 
within its bosom. 

And why, Sir, have all the European 
powers, and more particularly the Roman 
Catholic. powers, felt it so necessary to 
guard against the introduction of the pa- 
on bulls, purporting to expound, from the 

ighest authority, the faith which they 
themselves profess? Because there are 
doctrines, peculiar to papal Rome, in- 
sisted on in her early power, and never 
abandoned in her extremest weakness, in- 
consistent with the legitimate and neces- 
sary authority of governments within their 
respective dominions, and therefore thus 
guarded against by all,—or rather by all 
but England.—These tenets of the Ro- 
man see have long been designated by 
the name of the Transalpine doctrine. 
That doctrine, on all sides, has endea- 
voured, with unwearied perseverance, to 
establish its dominion, but on all sides it 
has been so vigorously repelled, that at 
this hour there are but two spots in Eu- 
Tope on which it can rest its foot; and 
one of these spots is the Vatican, and the 
other is Maynooth.—Whence, Sir, this 
singular result, that only in the centre of 
the British empire has Rome been thus 
successful ? Because all other nations have 
contented themselves with regulating the 
Roman Catholic religion, which was prac- 
ticable, but we insisted on abolishing it, 
which was impossible. We despised re- 
gulation, and persecution produced the 
effects which persecution never fails to 
produce upon any creed of man; the 
more it was assailed, tlhe more it grew and 
the more it: flourished. That fatal policy 
has long ceased to exist. Let us not, how- 
ever, in embracing the wiser system of 
toleration, neglect those precautions of 
which the whole world has set us the ex- 
ample. 

We have heard much of the tenets of 
the Catholic church, its councils, its dog- 
mas, and decrees. I have never been dis- 
posed, Sir, to lay so much stress on this 
part of the question as appears necessary 
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pose that education and the superior rea- 
son of the age in which we live, must have 
had their tacit influence on the Roman 
see; and that although a decent sense of 
consistency might withhold its pontiffs 
from formerly retracting those principles 
which the pride, or the power, or the 
ignorance of an Innocent and a Gregory 
had imposed upon the world, we might 
well compound for their becoming mat- 
ters of silent omission upon their part, and 
of generous oblivion upon ours; but when 
I advert to some recent events, I am al- 
most forced to doubt whether I have not 
been rather too liberal in giving them this 
credit. I see the order of the Jesuits restor- 
ed ; after all the experience of their incom- 
— with the various governments of 

urope—after having been expelled even 
from Russia—and after having been con- 
victed by the antipathy of the human race 
(if | may use the expression) I see the 
present pope of opinion that the circum- 
stances of Europe call for the revival of 
their order. I see them accordingly sent 
forth, and journeying after the Transal- 
pine doctrine so congenial to their spirit, 
I see them following its conducting light, 
and departing to visit Ireland, the house 
over which its star has stood, 

There was one circumstance more than 
any other which had induced me to give 
to the Catholic religion a credit for in- 
creased moderation. I mean its late-born 
toleration for the diffusion of the sacred 
scriptures.—I thanked it, if not for its co- 
operation, at least for its endurance of the 
efforts of that noble association, which, 
amidst all the glories of our country, will 
stand forth, I am convinced, in after ages, 
the brightest ornament of our times,—I 
speak of the Bible Society of Britain, 
whose spirit, like the angel described in 
the Apocalypse, is now flying through the 
midst of heaven,—having the everlasting 
Gospel to preach to them that dwell upon 
the earth,—to every nation—and kindred, 
—and tongue,—and people. Alas, Sir! 
I gave to that religion a credit which it has 
not deserved.—The candour and modera- 
tion which had disarmed even Portuguese 
and Sicilian superstition, have served but 
to sharpen the keen hostility of Rome. 
In a pontifical letter, addressed on the 
29th of June last to the primate of Poland, 
I find the following denunciation of the 
Bible Society :— 

«We have been truly shocked at this 
most crafty device, by which the very foun- 
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having, because of the great importance 
of the subject, conferred in council with 
our venerable brethren, the cardinals of 
the holy Roman Church, we have, with 
the utmost care and attention, deliberated 
upon the measures proper to be adopted 
by our pontifical authority, in order to re- 
medy and abolish this pestilence as far as 
possible. In the mean time we heartily 
congratulate you, venerable brother, and 
we commend you again and again in the 
Lord, as it is fit we should, upon the singu- 
Jar zeal which you have shown under the 
circumstances so dangerous to christianity, 
in having denounced to the apostolic see 
this defilement of the faith so imminently 
dangerous to souls.—And although we 
rceive that it is not necessary to excite 
m to activity who is making haste, since 
of your own accord you have already shown 
an ardent desire to detect and overthrow 
the impious machinations of these inno- 
vators; yet, in conformity with our office, 
we again and again intreat you, that what- 
ever you can achieve by power, provide 
for by counsel, or effect by authority, you 
will daily execute with the utmost earnest- 
ness, placing yourselves as a wall for the 
house of Israel.” 

The Polish bishop, it seems, had de- 
served commendation, but the conduct of 
the archbishop of Malines demanded a re- 
proof.—The following are extracts from 
another bull, addressed to the latter pre- 
late on the 3rd of September last.—‘* We 
are worn down with poignant and bitter 
grief at hearing of the pernicious designs 
not very long ago entered upon, by which 
the most holy books of the Bible are every 
where dispersed in the several vernacular 
tongues, and published, contrary to the 
most wholesome rules of the church, with 
new translations, which are craftily per- 
verted into bad meanings. —But we were 
still more deeply grieved when we read 
certain letters signed with the name of 
you, our brother, wherein you authorized 
and exhorted the people committed to 
your care to procure for themselves modern 
versions of the Bible, or willingly to accept 
them, and carefully and attentively to pe- 
ruse them.—Nothing certainly could more 
aggravate our grief than to behold you, 
who were placed to point out the ways of 
righteousness become a stone of stumbling ; 
for you ought carefully to have kept in 
view what our predecessors have always 
prescribed ; namely, that if the Holy Bible 
in the vulgar tongue were permitted every 
where without discrimination, more injury 
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than benefit would arise.”*—The whole of 
this document is much too long for repeti- 
tion here:—it finally enjoins the arch- 
bishop “ to emulate the example of illus- 
trious men which procured for them such 
honour, and consider how he might repro- 
bate these his deeds by a solemn and 
formal retractation.” Such, Sir, are the 
sentiments of the see of Rome at this 
time; and I know not in what they differ 
from those which it entertained in the firs 

moments of the Reformation. 

An elaborate work, in four volumes, 
has lately issued from the press of this 
country, to which I shall now beg leave 
to direct your attention,—“A Defence of 
the Ancient Faith,” by Dr. Gandolpby. 
In general, I feel as strongly as any one 
the injustice of endeavouring to affix upon 
a large party the sentiments of an indivi- 
dual; but this “ Defence of the Ancient 
Faith” comes attended by some circum- 
stances which entitle it to peculiar credit. 
The publication appears to have been dis- 
approved of, and its circulation prohibited, 
by Dr. Poynter, the ecclesiastical supe- 
rior of the author. Dr. Gandolphy * tells 
us that “to this he submitted, expecting 
justice at Rome.” To Rome he accord- 
ingly went, “where his character carried 
him through every difficulty, and he re- 
turned with the approbation of his works 
by the proper authority, that authority 
without whose approbation the Pope him- 
self cannot publish.” This authority it 
appears, was the master of Sacred Theo- 
logy, and the professor of the sacred Scrip- 
tures at Rome. The former states, ‘ that 
the author has undertaken to explain and 
illustrate every point of doctrine which 
has given rise to controversy between 
Catholics and Protestants: and, as far as 
it is possible to succeed, has rendered the 
atticles of Catholic faith clearer than the 
light: he adds, ‘ that after rigidly exa- 
mining the whole composition, he is far 
from discovering any thing in it contrary 
to the pure faith and doctrine of the Ca- 
tholic church. ; 

The approbation of the other censor is 
still more decisive: he states, ‘ that the 
author has carried the war of controversy 
into the fortresses of the enemy; and in 
that land, once the fruitful parent of saints, 
has triumphantly raised the Catholic stan- 
dard of victory over his discomfited and 
confuted opponents; and declares that 


* Gandolphy’s Address to the Public, 
London, October 5, 1816. 
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multiplied editions of this work, so worthy 
to be cased in cedar and gold, will be highly 
advantageous to the Catholic church.” 
This work so sanctioned, exhibits such 
sentiments towards Rome, such feelings 
towards our established church, and such 
hopes and predictions of its downfal, such 
views of the British constitution,—as might 
well induce a Protestant to pause before 
he could admit that principles like these 
can safely be admitted into the guidance of 
our councils, and the enactment of our 
laws. In order fully to appreciate these 
principles, it would be necessary to read 
the whole work; but the following few 
extracts may, at present serve, as speci- 
mens of its spirit :—‘ A Catholic finds not 
more difficulty in assenting to any truth 
the church proposes to him as an article 
of faith, than he would in assenting to the 
oral testimony of God himself.”—Vol. i. p. 
429. The reformation was ‘the sinful deed 
of lust, avarice, and pride.” —Vol. ii. p. 130. 
“An impious withdrawal from their 
mother church.”—Vol. iv. p. 19. “Its 
sole object was to render religion less ad- 
verse to the corrupt inclinations of men.” 
—Vol. iv. p. 23. ‘With the exception 
of what the laws of decency and society 
require, the reformed religion has done 
away every species of restraint, and the 
human soul is left by her more a 
at large in the moral than in the physical 


world. She is not more controlled by 
precept than the actions of the savage, her 
own will becomes the only binding law.” 


—Vol. ii. p.220. The errors of the church 
of England are elsewhere represented ‘as 
the severest curse with which the Al- 
mighty visits the sins of the people. More 
mercifully does he pursue them with pesti- 
lence, fire, andsword; and yet onhow many 
millions of our fellow subjects does the 
divine justice thus secretly revenge itself.” 
—Vol. i. p. 221. In the same place the 
Protestant bishop of London is not very 
indirectly represented as “an emissary of 
the spirit of darkness—a disciple of the 
father of lies.”? Ibid. p. 222.—The Pro- 
testant teachers are charged with “treason 
against God and religion, misprision of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.””—Vol. iv. p. 21. 
The English clergy are designated as 
‘ Pharisaical doctors of the reformed reli- 
gion.”—Vol. iv. p. 311. ‘ Ye whited 
walls (indignation boils within me, says 
the author, as in the breast of saint Paul) 
God shall strike you.”—Vol, iv. ibid. 

The temporal success of the church of 
England is considered naturally enough as 
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a grievous aggravation of its spiritual of- 
fence. ‘ The ecclesiastical spoil has been 
already carried off. The reformer is ele- 
vated to those same dignities from whence 
he expelled the Catholic.” —Vol. ii. p. 168. 
“‘ Protestantism is observed occupied in 
enjoying the spoils, and in insulting the 
memory of those from whom she derived 
them.”—Vol. iv. p. 395. 

Some consolation, however, may be de- 
rived from the approaching downfall of the 
establishment. ‘The church of England 
and the kirk of Scotland have not yet sunk 
into total oblivion beneath the weight of 
time, like the reformed churches of more 
early date ; but if we reflect upon that ge- 
neral cry, that the church is in danger, 
which has so often been raised, and the 
alarm excited for their fate, we may con- 
clude that perpetuity is not a property that 
belongs to them.”—Vol. ii. p. 201. Our 
Saviour is described as viewing the Eng- 
lish church, after “having been once se- 
vered by the destructive hand of schism, 
with a hateful eye; as viewing the — 
sprouts which issue from its fallen, crushed, 
and broken branches: as the branch can- 
not bear fruit of itselt unless it abide in the 
vine, so this shall wither, and they shall 
gather it up, and cast it into the fire, and 
it shall burn.”"—Vol. i. p. 369. ‘ The 
French Revolution was the child of the 
Reformation, and the,perfect copy in po- 
litics of what the other had been in reli- 
gion. Similar character, similar means, si- 
milar pretexts, similar ends are discovera- 
blein both, and both, like a raging tempest, 
shall convulse the world, and pass.” —Vol. 
iv. p. 266. The establishment is elsewhere 
represented as being now * threatened to 
be razed from its foundation.” —Vol. iv. p. 
444, And we are then told that * the 
principles of Protestantism render her un- 
equal to the contest, and she must either 
yield to the violence of these attacks, or 
again shelter herself under the immovable 
rock of Catholicity :—She must either re- 
sign her hierarchy, or see it again united 
in communion with the Catholic church.” 

In another part of the work we find a 
long and curious parallel between the au- 
thority of the Pope, and that of the king of 
these countries, showing that as the prin- 
ciple of the king’s government is strength, 
so that of the Pope is truth.—Vol. i. p. 410. 
The author’s views of the British constitu- 
tion are thus expressed :—* In two points 
the British constitution is absolutely de- 
fective as a government: first, inasmuch 
as it leaves the head of it without the power 
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of acting for the general good without the 
consent of a third party. Secondly, by 
leaving the monarch occasionally depen- 
dent on the passions of the multitude. I 
have herein hinted that the monarch is 
likely to be the fountain of all that is good 
and wise, whilst the popular part of the 
government promotes all that is favourable 
to the passions. Now one good and vir- 
tuous monarch is capable of reforming a 
whole kingdom, if he have the means in 
his power. Every nation, therefore, would 
have this chance some time or other, under 
a regular monarchy. But a popular or 
representative government will infallibly 
pull in the opposite direction, because it 
will always be influenced by the baser pas- 
sions.”—Vol. iv. p. 230. Such, Sir, are 
amongst the tenets of a doctor of the 
nineteenth century, promulgated in the 
capital of the British empire, and,—in the 
opinion of Roman censors, ** worthy of be- 
ing cased in cedar, and in gold,’—But I 
have dwelt too long upon this topic. 

I know that many wish to see political 
power in the hands of the Catholics, from 
a conviction that it would naturally de- 
volve into the hands of their aristocracy, 
and that they would become safer leaders 
of the party than those by whom it has hi- 
therto been directed. IT agree, Sir, in the 
opinion, that the Catholic members of this 
House would, in general, be selected from 
the ranks of their aristocracy, and no one 
is more thoroughly satisfied than I am of 
their loyalty, moderation, and good sense; 
but, I totally disbelieve that they would 
become the efficient directors of the great 
Roman Catholic party—they would, I 
have no doubt, be permitted to lead, and 
be hailed even by shouts of applause ex- 
actly so long as they would pursue the di- 
rection in which they should be driven ; 
but if they should desire to lay aside their 
separate character—if they should be con- 
tent to forget their distinctness as Catholics 
— if they should hesitate to move forward 
in the path of Irish Roman Catholic ag- 
grandizement, I am persuaded that they 
would be denounced by their followers as 
worse than Orangemen themselves—and if 
their clergy should happen to lend them- 
selves to the cry, I see not how these 
leaders could refuse to follow the impulse 
they would receive. Nor is this, Sir, a 
mere picture of imagination :—We have 
seen within these few years, lord Fingal, 
and others of his friends, the applauded 
leaders of the body; but afterwards, when 
they ventured to express a dissent from its 
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proceedings, we have seen them assailed 
by imputation, and branded as seceders 
and apostates—and here their leadership 
expired. Equally founded in reality is 
the possibility which I have suggested of 
their clergy associating themselves with 
the laity in the condemnation of their 
aristocracy under such circumstances. In 
the last year, when the principal persons 
of their laity addressed the House of Com- 
mons in a manner which in our opinions 
was so honourable to their moderation— 
their petition was as I have said before, 
condemned by one Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop from his’pulpit, while the very ab- 
solution which was given toit by another, 
indicates still more strongly the authority 
which their church assumed in the mat- 
ter. The following is the acquittal of the 
petitioners, as published by Dr. Troy, the 
titular archbishop of Dublin :—* that inas- 
much as the petitioners in stating their 
readiness to admit and conform to regula- 
tions, confine such readiness to arrange- 
rents not incompatible with the principles 
of their religion, as they respect its faith 
and discipline, he does not feel that they 
who have signed the petition, have merited 
his displeasure by so doing.” Now, it was 
known to all mankind, that the arrange- 
ment to which the petitioners referred was 
really the Veto which the Roman Catho- 
lic bishops had declared could not be sub- 
mitted to without incurring the guilt of 
schism—it is evident, therefore, that the 
saving generality of their expressions in a 
petition to this House alone preserved them 
from the “ displeasure” of their ecclesias- 
tical superior,—while the plainer declara- 
tion of what he and they equally knew to 
be its meaning, would have drawn down 
the weight of that displeasure upon their 
heads. 

The history of Ireland presents a very 
remarkable instance of the lay aristocracy 
placing themselves at the head of the Ca- 
tholic party ; of their strong desire to cul- 
tivate the relations of amity with Eng- 
land ;—of their incurring “the displea- 
sure” of their ecclesiastical authorities ;— 
of their consequent expulsion from power, 
and of the final desolation of Ireland, re- 
sulting from the measures that were pur- 
sued.—In the year 1642, when the Irish 
had succeeded in possessing themselves of 
the greater part of the country, a general 
assembly of Catholic deputies, out of all 
the provinces of the kingdom, was sum- 
moned to Kilkenny. The plan of its 
formation, and the outset of their procecd- 
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ings, are so similar to those of the modern 
Catholic committee, that we must suppose 
the framers of the latter had the council 
of Kilkenny in their view. Like that com- 
mittee, it consisted of their temporal peers, 
their bishops, and lay deputies, from the 
counties and towns of Ireland; and, like 
it, they openly protested, ‘that they did 
not mean that assembly to be a parliament, 
but only a general meeting, to consult of 
an order for their own affairs, until his ma- 
jesty’s wisdom had settled the present 
troubles.” The leaders of this council 
were the lords Gormanstown, Taaffe, Cas- 
tlehaven, Muskerry, and others, men of 
cultivated education, moderate talents, and 
a sincere disposition to make peace with 
England on reasonable terms, and termi- 
nate the existing disorders. When this 
council had concluded with the lord lieu- 
tenant, a cessation of hostilities for a year, 
in the view of accomplishing within that 
period, a lasting pacification, on the basis 
of concessions to the Catholics, their 
clergy endeavoured to prevent this recon- 
ciliation :—overborne in the general as- 
sembly, they retired into a separate synod, 
and from thence declared, “that they 
were bound in conscience absolutely, ex- 
pressly, and clearly to set down in the 
treaty of peace, a special article for keep- 
ing in their hands such churches, abbies, 
and monasteries, as they were then in pos- 
session of;’’ that is, of the Protestant 
churches, which, in the rebellion of the 
preceding year, they had taken care uni- 
versally to occupy. In vain did the as- 
sembly depute their speaker to reason 
with the synod, upon the consequence of 
clogging the treaty with a condition so im- 
possible to be complied with. The lay 
assembly now came to issue with their 
church, and cencluded peace with Eng- 
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perstition of the soldiers reduced the coun- 
cil to sue to this assuming priesthood ; but 
they sued in vain,—the synod seized the 
persons of the Catholic lords and other 
members of the council, and threw them 
into prison;—they then proceeded of 
their mere spiritual authority to appoint 
a new council of ecclesiastics and laymen, 
upon whom they could rely, and com- 
manded that the army should be subject 
to their control. No description of the 
extent of their success can be more com- 
plete than that which is given by an eye- 
witness, the Nuncio Rinuccini, in his let- 
ter to the Pope:—* The clergy of Ire- 
land,” says he, ‘* so much despised by the 
Ormondists, were, in the twinkling of an 
eye, masters of the kingdom; soldiers, 
officers, and generals, strove who should 
fight for the clergy, drawn partly bya 
custom of following the strongest side, 
and at last, the supreme council being de- 
prived of all authority, and confounded 
with amazement to see obedience denied 
to them, all the powers of the confederates 
devolved upon the clergy.” . 
Shortly afterwards, when the murder of 
the king and the usurpation of Cromwell 
had thrown the duke of Ormond into the 
hands of the Catholics, and when, for their 
mutual defence, he himself, aided by all 
the nobility of their persuasion, was head- 
ing the Irish armies against the English 
usurper,—in this critical juncture, the 
laity again besought their clergy to sup- 
port the lord lieutenant, or that the whole 
nation would unavoidably be ruined. For 
this purpose, a formal letter was addressed 
to them, their answer to which was a so- 
lemn excommunication, whereby as the 
express it, “ they deliver unto Satan all 
that should feed, help, or adhere to the 
lord lieutenant, by giving him any subsidy, 


land upon terms, to them sufficienly satis- | contribution, or intelligence, or by obey- 
factory. The progress of ecclesiastical | ing any of his commands.” ‘The imme- 
pretension becomes not a little singular. | diate effect of this their reply, was to pa- 


In a new synod, the clergy proceeded to 
declare, that all persons who adhered to 
the peace, had violated their oath of asso- 
ciation, and were guilty of perjury; they 
then excommunicated the Catholic com- 
missioners, who had signed the treaty, and 
all who were instrumental in it; and a far- 
ther excommunication was fulminated 
against all who should receive or pay mo- 
ney under the orders of the Catholic coun- 
cil, and against all soldiers who should act 
under their orders. 

_ Nor was this an empty demonstration ; 
the terror of the magistrates and the su- 


ralyze all resistance to Cromwell’s invading 
armies, and to let in that full tide of deso- 
lation which overwhelmed them and their 
flocks in one common ruin. 

Sir, it is impossible to deny, that, from 
the period of the Reformation until the 
middle of the last century, the melancholy 
history of Ireland exhibits two great par- 
ties : every thing British, and every thing 
Protestant, constituting the one ;—every 
thing Irish, and every thing Catholic, in- 
cluded in the other ;—and the possession 
of the land the price of combat between 
both. Hence arose the policy of Eng- 
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land, to support what was called the Pro- 
testant ascendancy as being, in fact, her 
tenure of the country. Hence also the 

enal code,—hence (what ought not to 
be confounded with it ),—the exclusion of 
Catholics from political power. During 
the last forty years a new system has been 
adopted, more suited to the spirit of our 
times, and to the better feelings of man- 
kind. In abandoning the former policy, a 
very fatal error would, however, be com- 
mitted, if this country should be led so far 
into the opposite extreme as to neglect 
the security, the maintenance, and, | will 
say, the encouragement of the Protestants 
of Ireland. I fear, Sir, that it is the more 
necessary to press this topic upon your at- 
tention, because I think | perceive a feel- 
ing in the minds of some persons in this 
country, that, as the Protestants have hi- 
therto been too much favoured, so that, 
for the future, they should be positively 
repressed. I perceive also appearances 
in Ireland, too plainly indicating that equa- 
lity is not the final term of attainment, but 
that ascendancy is an object not altogether 
out of Catholic contemplation. Hence 
the disposition to magnify their strength ; 
hence, in the formal statement of their 
grievances we are told “ that in numbers 
they have prodigiously increased, and are 
continually increasing, beyond example in 
any other country. Already they com- 
pose the far greater part of the trading and 
manufacturing interests. The agricultu- 
ral class, so powerful and _ influential 
throughout Ireland, is almost universally 
Catholic. They occupy the most valua- 
ble positions, whether for commercial or 
for military purposes; the boldest coasts, 
most navigable rivers, and most tenable 
passes, the most fertile districts, the rich- 
est supplies of forage, the readiest means 
of attack or defence.” They go onto 
tell you that ‘‘numerically the Catholics 
constitute full five-sixth parts of the Irish 
population ; that compared with the mem- 
bers of the established church they are 
in proportion of at least ten to one,—a 
proportion, be it observed, rapidly ad- 
vancing of late years. In every city, 
town, and village, their numbers more or 
less preponderate. The open country is 
in their almost exclusive occupation. 
The gross population of Ireland at this 
day, is moderately estimated by the most 
competent judges at five millions of inha- 
bitants.* Of this number we may, with- 


* The total population of Ireland is 
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out exaggeration, state the Catholics as 
amounting to four millions two hundred 
thousand ; that is, equal to one-half of the 
united population of England and Wales. 
In fine, the Catholics are emphatically the 
oF IRELAND.” 

Such, Sir, is the Cathelic declaration. 
I quote from their statement of the penal 
laws. Inthe same manner the numbers 
of the Protestants are depreciated in every 
publication and at every meeting.— What 
is of yet more importance, it is sought 
to give them a bad name,—it is sought 
by every effort to impress upon this coun- 
try that they are the oppressors of their 

eaceable and suffering countrymen. Feel- 
ing it as I do, of the utmost moment that 
the House should be enabled rightly to 
estimate the Protestant character in Ire- 
land, may I beg your attention to the 
history of our origin, as well as to our 
actual situation ? 

When gentlemen are told that one- 
fourth of our population is Protestant, it 
may possibly occur to them, that the re- 
formation proceeded in Ireland in the 
same manner as amongst other nations,— 
that it made a certain progress amongst 
the people, and then was arrested. No- 
thing can be more different from the fact 
—The reformation never made any pro- 
gress amongst the native inhabitants of 
Ireland. If you were to look merely to 
the Irish statute book in the reigns of 
Henry 8th and Elizabeth, you might in- 
deed suppose that the separation of Ire- 
land from the church of Rome proceeded 
pari passu with that of England. But 
during the reign of Henry, the reality of 
the English sway extended but a few miles 
from Dublin. ‘ His highness’s rebels,”. 
as they are emphatically called in the par- 
liamentary language of the day, were in 
the undisturbed possession of almost the 
whole island, and it was to them a mat- 
ter of the utmost indifference what laws a 
parliament in Dublin might think proper 


probably not over-rated in this estimate; 
but it will hardly be denied by any one 
acquainted with the country, that the 
Protestants in Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught, are at least as numerous as 
the Catholics in Ulster. Upon such a 
supposition, the total number of Protes- 
tants in Ireland would be commensurate 
with the actual population of Ulster—a 
province surely containing rather more 
than a fourth of the whole population o 
the island. 
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to enact. The generals of Elizabeth 
cared but little for conversion, and the 
campaigns, by which they effected the 
final subjugation of the people were not 
of a character to soften their feelings of 
hatred for the English invaders. Their 
‘conquest was completed without the Re- 
formation having advanced a single step; 
no ray of that illumination, which in this 
country prepared the minds of men for its 
reception, had penetrated the thick dark- 
ness in which Ireland was buried, and it 
still remains for us to inquire who and from 
whence are the Protestants of Ireland. 
Elizabeth had frequently inflicted the 
forfeiture of land as the punishment of 
broken faith: but she changed only the 
‘proprietors, not the people,—the condi- 
‘tion of the country was nothing altered, 
It was James who conceived the project 
of changing the population of a great part 
of the island, and of introducing a new 
‘race of men, who, from religion and their 
race, and the continual necessity of self- 
‘preservation, should for ever be attached 
to the interests of England. The rebel- 
lion of Tyrone had furnished an excuse 
for considering the province of Ulster as 
forfeited to the Crown, and James pro- 
ceeded to fill it with English and Scotch 
undertakers. It was an age of foreign 
adventure,—the establishment of colonies 
was peculiarly the fashion of the day, and 
thousands who would otherwise have emi- 
grated to the rising settlements of Ameri- 
ca, preferred the less remote plantation 
which was thus offered. In a little time 
the northern province assumed a new as- 
settee settlers imported with them the 
abits of previous civilization. The Irish 


tenures of tenancy at will, aggravated by 
being also a tenancy in common, contain- 
ing in themselves a perfect antidote to im- 


provement, were laid aside. Freehold 
leases, farm-houses, law and industry, 
were every where introduced, and Ulster 
‘speedily presented a picture of the re- 
sults ofhuman labeur. James was pleased 
‘with his success, and he was proceeding 
in the same manner in Longford, West- 
meath, the King’s and Queen’s Counties, 
parts of Wicklow, Wexford, and Sligo, 
when death terminated his designs. These 
are the districts which, notwithstanding 
the wars and massacres that succeeded, 
have from thenceforth continued the seats 
of Protestantism in Ireland. 

James did not intend to drive out the 
ancient inhabitants altogether. On the 
contrary, he allowed them a certain portion 
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of the land for their future habitation. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, that the 
measurers were the conquerors themselves 
—that the sword was thrown into the 
scale, and that the colonists took for them- 
selves whatever was arable, plain, or fertile, 
and allotted to the Irish their share almost 
exclusively in the mountains—The dimi- 
nished numbers of the natives, reduced 
by their unparalleled losses during the cam- 
paigns of lord Mountjoy, and by the 
dreadful famine which succeeded, opposed 
no further resistance to these unwelcome 
intruders. ‘They accordingly retired to 
the mountains, which were assigned to 
them; but they regarded the heretical 
robbers with abhorrence, and held them- 
selves in readiness for exacting a bloody 
retribution. In 1641 they did exact it. 
The population of the Protestants in 
their fertile plains naturally increased with 
rapidity, whilst that of the Catholics in the 
mountains as necessarily diminished,— 
hence are we to account for the great ma- 
jority of the former at this day in the nor- 
thern province; a proportion in-several 
places so great, that I could name exten- 
sive tracts in which there is scarcely a 
Catholic to be found. The line between 
the two nations has, in later times, become 
less defined—many Roman Catholics have 
descended into the plains, principally to 
become labourers to the Protestants and a 
few Protestants have ascended into the 
mountains on agricultural or commercial 
speculations; but it is nevertheless true, 
speaking generally, that in the province 
of Ulster, and more or Jess in the other 
countries which I have specified, the Pro- 
testant holds the plains—the mountains 
are inhabited by Catholics,—and the two 
parties are, in all the essentials which con- 
stitute the character of a people, still dis- 
tinct. The character of this Protestant 
yeomanry is peculiar and striking; with 
very little resemblance to that of their 
Catholic neighbours,—and yet not very 
like the nation from which they are deriv- 
ed ;—if I might venture to express an opi- 
nion, perhaps too partial on this subject, I 
should say they had improved by trans- 
lantation, and that no part of these is- 
ands can produce a more industrious, or a 
more generous,—a more intelligent and 
loyal population. ‘The casual observer 
can easily distinguish these districts from 
those of the West and South by their su- 
perior improvement.—Let not this, how- 
ever, be too hastily assumed as a circum- 
stance of disparagement to the latter ;— 
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the northern districts have had all the ad- 
vantage of the skill and knowledge of the 
early settlers, and what is of more conse- 
uence were afterwards, by the religion of 
their cultivators, exempted from the bar- 
barizing operation of the penal code. 

It is a part of the system to endeavour 
to bring these people into discredit, to 
represent them as an Orange faction, as 
men leagued for unconstitutional purposes, 
and thirsting for the blood of their Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects. I deeply regret that 
we should have any distinctions of this 
nature ;—I wish we had neither Orangemen 
nor Ribbandmen : but after expressing my 
regrets at their existence, and my hopes 
that their own good sense will finally ex- 
tinguish them, I cannot therefore acqui- 
esce in the unbounded misrepresentation 
that daily takes place upon this subject. 
The spirit of the northern Protestants, for 
agreat number of years, has appeared to 
me almost entirely defensive. I can speak 
on this point from some opportunities of 
observation, from a long knowledge of the 
districts to which such feelings are princi- 
pally attributed; and I can declare that 
among the very numerous trials which the 
unfortunate feuds of Protestants and Ca- 
tholics have brought under my view, I 
can recollect but a single instance in 
which the Protestants were the aggres- 
sors. 

Such infinite misrepresentation has pre- 
vailed upon this point, that I hope I shall 
be permitted to describe the true nature 
of these unfortunate dissensions. Ever 
since the battle of the Boyne, this Pro- 
testant population has been in the habit 
of its annual commemoration.* Their 
forefathers, who were contemporaries 
with that event, saw in it the confirmation 
of the titles to two-thirds of the property 
of Ireland, which the Catholic parliament 
had confiscated ;—they saw in it the re- 
versal of the attainder of two thousand five 
hundred Protestants, which that parlia- 
ment had inflicted ;—and they saw in it 
their own preservation from a renewal of 
the scenes of 1641, of which their pro- 
vince had been the theatre, and which 
many of them were old enough then to 
recollect as eye-witnesses. It was, in 
their opinion, a day much to be remem- 
bered; and on that day in each succeed- 
ing year almost the whole Protestant po- 


* Upon the 12th of July,—the people 
—s in this particular, to the old 
style. 
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pulation assemblies in solemn processions 
—unarmed, in every instance that I have 
known :—We must all be aware how 


is attacked and slots are fired from within. 
On some occasions the Protestants res- 
cued by their friends, have sallied forth 
and retaliated severely on the assailants: 
Lives have thus been lost—and houses 
burnt.—This is a shocking state of society 
—it is right, however, that the blame 
should duly be apportioned—At the next 
assizes the Catholics are indicted for thé 
riot, and necessarily found guilty of the 
misdemeanor; the Protestants are pro- 
secuted capitally, and it is in vain to ex- 
pect that any juries will condemn them to 
death, when it appears they were previ- 
ously attacked. 

I am sure, Sir, that it is the commor 
feeling of every one whom I addfess to 
wish that the good sense of the Protestants 
should voluntarily discontinue processions 
and distinctions, which, however harmless 
in their intention, produce so much prac- 
tical offence; but I trust, that on the 
other hand, no misrepresentation ef their 
consequences will lead this house into the 
dangerous mistake of considering the Pro- 
testants of Ireland in any other light than 
as the surest stay of British power,—the 
firmest bond of the connexion of the British 
islands in all time—past—present,—and 
to come. 

To preserve this connexion through thé 
medium of Catholic sentiment, rather 
than of Protestant preponderance, has 
been the generous aim of British policy 
now for nearly forty years. Within that 
time the penal code has been abolished, 
and the enjoyment of every civil privilege 
has been communicated:—if there are 
any Protestants who regret it, never will I 
share in their feelings.—To this, however, 
has been added the elective franchise—a 
great practical participation in political 
power,—and it is now proposed to com- 
plete the experiment, and effect a vast 
change in the constitution. An intimate 
union between the established church and 
the civil administration has since the revo- 
lution been considered as one of its essen- 
tial principles. We are now desired to 

Z 


easily a pageant of this nature is con- 
tinued, and with what difficulty laid aside, 
Of late years these exhibitions are con- 
sidered as studied insults by the Catholics, 
The Protestants, repairing unarmied to the 
places of assemblage, are attacked by su- 
perior numbers,—they take refuge in @ 
| find arms there; the house 
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abandon that mistaken doctrine, and to 
view an accordance with our religious es- 


tablishment as no longer a necessary qua-. 


lification for administering the govern- 
ment; we are henceforward rather to con- 
sider our ecclesiastical establishment as a 
list of pensions ;—to reduce the United 
Church of England and Ireland to the 
mere rank of a more favoured priesthood. 
All this may accord with the practical in- 
difference to matters of religion, which 
prevails in some other nations, but it has 
not hitherto been the British constitution. 
Weare invited, Sir, to make this trial in 
the hope that ambition will be disarmed 
in proportion as power is brought within 
its reach—that desire will be repressed by 
the nearer prospect of enjoyment—and 
that peace and good-will will be establish- 
ed in Ireland by undaunted preseverance 
in a course, which so far as it has been hi- 
therto pursued has produced the con- 
trary results—We are invited to put 
our trust in the abstract gratitude of great 
multitudes, but to neglect the conciliation 
of the interests of the ecclesiastical com- 
munity from which their impulse is de- 
rived.—We are told that to bind that com- 
munity in any manner to the maintenance 
of the new order of things, by any of the 
motives of human conduct, would be a 
most unstatesmanlike proceeding ;—but 
that for our safety we may adopt the hap- 
pier expedients of insulting its members 

the tender of degrading oaths,—or ir- 
ritating them by a peevish opposition to 
their appointments;—or we may look on 
at the domestic process of their assigning 
to each other their several ranks and sta- 
tions. These, Sir, are the securities 
which are offered. For me they are not 
sufficient, and I enter my protest against 
them. 

Mr. Yorke said, that it would not be 
necessary for him to trouble the House 
at much length; for the question at pre- 
sent, in his view, lay within a narrow 
compass. It appeared to him to be now 
arrived at such a point, that it was fit to 
decide it in one way or the other; and 
it had been so frequently and so fully dis- 
cussed, and the general bearings of it were 
so well understood (in the House at least), 
that every gentleman must be prepared 
to give his final ee upon it, and to 
pronounce his verdict;—that he, for one, 
was prepared to pronounce his own; but 
as it must be a sort of special verdict, he 
was afraid that it would not be in his 
power to satisfy either party. Some 
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might think that he was prepared to go 
too far, while others might erhepe 
blame him for not going far enough. He 
would, however deliver his opinion, such 
as it was; it might possibly be a mistaken 
one, but he was sure that it was honest 
and sincere. 

The great difficulty he had always 
found in the way of bringing this question 
to a satisfactory result, was the foreign in- 
fluence; and no consideration could pos- 
sibly induce him to yield in any material 
degree to the petitions of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, but the prospect of security to the 
Protestant establishment from such an in- 
fluence. When this subject was before 
the House in 1813, and when he before 
had occasion to deliver his sentiments 
upon it, we were engaged in war with 
almost the whole of Europe. Almost the 
whole of Europe was then under the con- 
trol of our most dangerous and inveterate 
enemy, to whom the pope himself was not 
only a subject and vasssal, but personall 
a close prisoner. It was therefore in his 
judgment, a period in which the subject 
could not be discussed with any practical 
advantage whatever; it was impossible at 
that time to open any negociation, or to 
come to any understanding with the pope, 
on the arrangements it might be proper 
to make with the Roman Catholics of this 
kingdom; and it might be recollected 
that he had uniformly been of opinion, 
that the question never could be finally or 
satisfactorily decided without the inter- 
vention of the pope in some way or other. 
—When he spoke of the intervention of 
the pope, was it because he considered 
the judgment of the holy see of any im- 
portance whatever in the arrangement of 
any legislative measure, within this em- 
pire ; where it was the province of parlia- 
ment to make the law, and the duty of the 
Roman Catholics (as of every other body 
of subjects) to bow in obedience to it? 
God forbid! No; he did not appeal to 

apal authority (which, in his conscience, 
he believed was neither founded in history, 
or in religion, or in reason), to justify his 
own sentiments, or give validity to the 
determination of the aT but the 
persons with whom we had to deal were 
unfortunately of a very different opinion ; 
they had delivered up their consciences 
to the pope; and the House would find 
that they could not treat successfully 
with the Roman Catholics, unless they 
took the pope along with them. For it 
might happen (as it had done before), 
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that if the Catholics here were willing to 
acquiesce in any measure of security pro- 
posed for the Protestant establishment,— 
for instance, in the form of the oath or of 
the royal Veto,—the pope might ultimately 
reject it; and declare that no good Ca- 
tholic could properly submit to such an 
arrangement; and in this case, the bu- 
siness would go backwards, and we should 
have to begin it over again. It was there- 
fore highly important that this personage 
should be placed in such circumstances, 
as to render it possible to enter into some 
negociation with him, with a view to a fa- 
vourable and practicable result ; and fortu- 
nately there was at present an opening 
for this, which did not exist when the ques- 
tion was agitated before. At this moment 
our great enemy was overthrown, he 
trusted, never to rise again; a most glo- 
rious and salutary peace had been con- 
cluded for all Europe, and the pope was 
now sui juris; his holiness was now resid- 
ing quietly at the Vatican, perfectly master 
of his own actions, and there was now 
every reasonable facility of opening 
such a negociation with him as might be 
advisable, in the same manner as with 
any other independent potentate. In for- 
merly giving his opinion upon this subject 
he had always said, that he thought it 
could only be usefully taken up when the 
pope was master of himself. This was 
now the case; and no person could therefore 
justly accuse him of any inconsistency in 
his sentiments. 

The question, then, appeared to 
stand on more favourable ground, with 
respect to any communications that might 
be necessary with the holy see; it 
also appeared to stand more favourably 
with respect to the petitioners themselves. 
First, they stated that they were now wil- 
ling to acquiesce inthe form (at least in the 
substance) of the oath proposed in the bill 
of 1813. If, then, they were ready to 
abide by that oath, and if the pope would 
authentically declare that it was such an 
oath as a Roman Catholic might consci- 
entiously take, so far as the security of an 
oath went, he would be satisfied with it. 

The second point was the nomination of 
the bishops. As to this, it was certainly 
essential, in his opinion, to take away from 
the pope the virtual nomination of the 
Roman Catholic bishops in this kingdom ; 
whether this was done by (what was 
commonly called) the Veto, or otherwise, 
did not seem to him so material, provided 
the arrangement waslikely to give full satis- 
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faction on the subject of security. The 
material point was, that the appointment 
to bishopricks should be national, sub- 
stantial, and independent of the see of 
Rome; and he was surprised that the 
Irish bishops, in particular, had not sooner 
recourse to the principle of domestic no- 
mination. If he understood the pe- 
titioners correctly, they offered that their 
clergy should swear, that they would not 
elect any person to be a bishop but one 
of the king’s natural born subjects, of pure 
morals and approved loyalty, and in all 
respects proper to fill the office; and he, 
for one, should expect that the election, 
whether capitular or otherwise, should be 
fair, not too numerous, and under due re- 

ulations ; above all, it was essential, in 
Ris view of the subject, that the pope 
should bind himself unequivocally to con- 
secrate or institute the person so elected 
and presented to him, as a matter of 
course; and it would be still better if his 
holiness could be brought to agree finally 
to delegate his supposed power of institu- 
tion in Ireland, to the four titular arch- 
bishops of that country. If this plan of 
domestic nomination should be adopted, 
he would feel inclined not to object to it; 
for he never was one of those who con- 
sidered the adoption of the Veto (as it was 
called) as a sine qua non, as he could con- 
ceive that in some respects it might not 
unfairly be deemed objectionable. If 
the foreign influence and foreign inters 
position, in this instance, was taken away 
or rendered merely ministerial, and the 
nomination of Roman Catholic bishops in 
Ireland was rendered purely national, he 
was not inclined to forbode more danger 
to the church establishment from it, than 
from the mode long since authorized and 
pursued in Scotland, where the ministers 
of the kirk were, as he understood, elected 
or appointed from among themselves, 
without any interference whatever on the 
part of the government. 

There was a third point, which was also 
material, in his opinion, with reference to 
security, but which was not taken notice 
of in the Roman Catholic petitions; he 
meant that of the regium exequatur, 
or regium placitum; that is to say, 
an admission of the right of the Pro- 
testant government to inspect all bulls, 
rescripts, and other documents coming from 
Rome, previous to publication, and of au- 
thorizing it (except in such cases as might 
relate merely to points of conscience), in 
the same manner as in all the other states 
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of Europe, Catholic or non-Catholic; as 
was proved by the report of the committee 
in the last session. He did not imagine, 
however, that any rational Roman Ca- 
tholic could object to such a provision of 
security ; to which he, for one, at least, 
looked forward as an essential part of any 
arrangement that was to be entered into 
upon this most important subject. 

_ It was now material to consider what 
security there was that such a negociation, 
if entered into with the see of Rome, would 
produce such results as he deemed to be 
indispensable; and what chance there was, 
that such a negociation would be attended 
with any success whatever. As to this he 
would say, that whether it was thought 
best by those who conducted this measure 
to proceed by way of bringing in a bill, or 
by resolutions in the committee, he was 
most decidedly of opinion, that no measure 
ought to be suffered to take effect, with- 
out the most authentic information from 

ome on the three points mentioned, viz. 
the oath, the nomination of bishops, and 
the regium placitum; namely, that the 
pope had agreed to sanction the arrange- 
ment in these respects substantially and 
satisfactorily, if not in hac verba. Without 


this, he would not percrss one step in 


al legislation on this subject. He un- 
erstood the Roman Catholic bishops had 
offered, themselves to apply to the court of 
Rome, and to endeavour to obtain its sanc- 
tion ; but for his part, he did not approve 
of this; and he did not choose that the 
Roman Catholic bishops should approach 
their lord and master, the pope, on this 
occasion, with cap in hand, and waitin 
attendance at the door of the papal anti- 
chamber, in the form of supplicants; he 
would have the negociations fairly and 
openly carried on in a regular manner, by 
those who administered his majesty’s go- 
vernment, and if necessary, aclause might 
be introduced to authorize such an inter- 
course, as being expedient towards pro- 
ducing a final and satisfactory adjustment. 
But in any case, whether the House chose 
to proceed by bill or by resolutions, it 
ought to be a sine qua non, to provide 
that the measure sath have no effect 
whatever, until a satisfactory and authentic 
declaration had been obtained from Rome; 
and on this, the final adjustment should 
be made absolutely and unequivocally to 
depend, As to the probable success of such 
a negociation, he thought the pope was, at 
this moment, so situated, with respect to 
this country, and owed it so much in 
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point of gratitude and proper feeling, that 
sanguine hopes might reasonably be en- 
tertained of a favourable result; and in 
any case, the onus would be thrown upon 
the see of Rome itself; and it would be 
seen, whether, when the British parlia- 
ment had done all that it was in its power 
consistent with the security of the Pro- 
testant establishment, to bring this matter 
to a happy conclusion, and in a manner 
on the whole likely to be satisfactory to 
the Roman Catholics themselves; the 
pope himself would interfere to prevent it ; 
and by his own act to deprive his faithful 
flock in these realms of the benefits and 
advantages, which they had so long ear- 
nestly sought for, and would seem to be 
on the point of obtaining for themselves 
and their descendants. 

Upon these grounds and on these prin- 
ciples, Mr. Yorke said, that he would be 
ready to go into a full consideration of this 
important subject; and thus by some 
might be accused of going too far; but 
if the measure was to be proceeded in, he 
was apprehensive that by others he should 
not be found ready to go far enough. He 
would, however, be ready to go as far as 
he could; and would not stand upon tri- 
fles; but there never had been a chance 
of the Roman Catholic claims being ac- 
ceded to, without some exceptions ; some 
exceptions had been original y proposed ; 
and some exceptions he would undoubt- 
edly require. He would be ready to ad- 
mit Roman Catholics to a participation of 
privileges, and into almost all offices both 
civil and military; but he would fairly 
own, at once, that he should find great 
difficulty in satisfying himself as to the 
propriety of admitting them into the effi- 
cient offices of the state, but most parti- 
cularly into seats in parliament. The con- 
stitution of this country was essentially 
Protestant; which implied, undoubtedly, 
not only a Protestant king, but a Protes- 
tant parliament, and a Protestant adminis- 
tration. He would freely admit, however, 
that this principle in its full extent, had a 
direct reference to the real dangers which 
might threaten the Protestant establish- 
ment; and that if there were no longer 
any real dangers, the principle could no 
longer be carried to the same extent. But 
great as was his difficulty with respect to 
admitting Roman Catholics to the high 
efficient offices under the Crown, it was 
much greater with respect to seats in par- 
liament ; and particularly to seats in the 
House of Commons. Yet even on this 
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point, he would frankly declare, that if 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland were like 
those of the same persuasion in almost 
every other part of Europe, he should 
have much less hesitation in admitting 
them to a full and unrestricted etree 
tion of all privileges ; but with all possible 
regard and affection for his Roman Catho- 
lic countrymen, he was compelled to say, 
that he unaffectedly thought the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland at this day, some of 
the most bigotted Roman Catholics existing 
in the world. They were in this respect, at 
least two centuries behind those in France 
and Germany; he didnot mean inscholastic 
literature,—for in that, he thought they 
might equal, perhaps exceed, their con- 
tinental brethren. He would even go far- 
ther, and say that if they were like the 

enerality of the Roman Catholics of 
England, he should not feel so much ob- 
jection to their unrestricted admission.— 

e, for one, had never felt any serious re- 
pugnance to see the Howards and Talbots, 
the Cliffords and Arundels; or the Plun- 
kets and Barnewalls from the other side 
of the water, sitting in the House of Peers; 
but he was sorry to say a great proportion 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, ap- 
peared to be of a different description; 
and he could not help dreading to open 
the doors of the House of Commons to 
them ; for if such were the case, he could 
not divest himself of the apprehension, 
that in no very long space of time, nearly 
the whole of the representation of Ireland 
would become Roman Catholic; and that 
the consequence would be the formation 
of a formidable Roman Catholic party in 
parliament, directed to views and purpo- 
ses which he did not like to contemplate, 
and to which he would not now allude. 
He was not however disposed to insist on 
this objection with perfect confidence, 
because he would wish to be guided by 
the opinions of the gentlemen who sat in 
the House for Ireland; who must know 
the real state of that country, and the 
probable effects upon it much better than 
he could do; and he could by no means 
imagine that those gentlemen, many of 
whom were descended from those who 
had established the Protestant ascendancy 
in Ireland, would agree to any measure 
which they thought likely to be ultimately 
injurious to those interests, and to that 
establishment, to which they were bound by 
so many ties.—But whatever might prove 
to be the ultimate difference of sentiments 
respecting the final arrangement (which 
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was not at present under consideration), 
it seemed to be allowed on all hands, that 
it was almost impossible that the present 
state of things could continue much Jon- 
ger; in which it was obvious that so many 
and such great anomalies existed,—for 
instance, the Roman Catholics of England, 
were not now on the same footing as the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. There were 
many situations, both civil and military, to 
which Irish Catholics were admitted, from 
which the English were excluded. This 
surely ought not to continue to be the 
case. He could not but consider that the 
present was the proper time to examine, 
and deliberate upon, this most important 
subject, when we were in a state of pro- 
found peace. It was impossible to say 
how long such a favourable state of affairs 
might last ; and if the present opportunity 
were lost, it might not be easy to find 
such another. 

Mr. Yorke concluded by expressing his 
wish, that the deliberations of the House 
on this important occasion, might prove 
fortunate and prosperous to the common- 
wealth. It was his earnest wish and 
prayer, that they might tend to the healing 
of our unhappy divisions, and to the re- 
conciling one to another in the bonds of 
brotherly love and charity, all the inha- 
bitants of this magnificent and flourishing 
empire; who would be too happy, if they 
were capable of knowing pe valuing as 
they ought, their own inestimable advan- 
tages and blessings. But alas! this is far 
from being the case; and it would seem as 
if we had been disengaged by Providence 
from our terrible and long protracted 
foreign wars, only that we might have 
leisure, not perhaps to turn our arms 
(though there have been lately pretty 
strong symptoms of this too), but our 
hatred and animosities against ourselves. 
To a certain extent indeed this has ever 
been the fate of all free states; but more 
particularly of Britain ; and it is to Britain 
that the sentiment which Livy has put 
into the mouth of Hannibal, appears to be 
more particularly applicable than to any 
other country whatsoever. ‘ Nulla magna 
civitas diu quiescere potest; si hostem 
foris non habet, domi invenit ; ut preevalida 
corpora ab externis causis tuta viden- 
tur, suis ipsa viribus onerantur.” It would 
seem indeed, as if this self-tormenting dis- 
position was annexed by Providence to 
this nation, as a counterbalance to its 
otherwise intolerable prosperity; and to 
reduce it within the common terms and 
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limits of the felicity, perhaps of the dura- 
tion, of other states. Be that as it may 
(though one may be allowed to hope, 
that general conciliation and good will, 
may be the effect of this measure), yet, 
the greater part of the House has lived too 
long, and has had too much experience in 
affairs to entertain very sanguine expecta- 
tions of so desirable a result ; but still the 
House ought to use its best endeavours to 
produce it. If all cannot be satisfied, if 
all opinions cannot be reconciled, let that 
at least be accomplished which may appear 
the best calculated to bring about a con- 
clusion so salutary and propitious. Let 
this House do that which upon the whole 
~ appear to be, most right, and most wise, 
and most just, and then let satisfaction and 
contentment follow after as they may. 

Sir J. C. Hippisley, after some prelimi- 
nary observations on the general question, 
adverted to the proposed measure of do- 
mestic nomination, by which the pope was 
to assent to a choice limited to native 

relates. Whether such choice originated 


in the chapters of the second order of 
clergy, or proceeded from the Roman 
Catholic prelates exclusively, as had been 
the general usage, was a question with 


which he thought government should not 
interfere ; but he maintained, that in con- 
formity to the established principles and 
SS of what might be said to compre- 
end nearly all the nations of Europe, the 
Crown ought to have a decided negative in 
either case, upon all such nominations. 
He was not himself apprehensive at the 
present day, of the undue exercise of the 
assumed prerogative of the see of Rome, 
in maintaining her own negative upon the 
ostulations of the national Roman Catho- 
ic clergy. During the last and present 
pontificates, that prerogative had been in- 
variably snoninnl: with the most favour- 
able disposition towards the British go- 
vernment. The apostolic vicar of the 
middle district (Dr. Milner), in his own 
person afforded a notable example of these 
dispositions : he had been postulated thrice 
to Rome by the clergy of the district, and 
as often negatived by Rome ; but it was in 
the persuasion that the choice was not 
conformable to the inclinations of the 
king’s government :—as soon, however, as 
an intimation was given, that no preju- 
diees obtained against him on the side of 
government, he received his institution 
from Rome: but we must nevertheless 
look back to other times, and guard 
against the recurrence of similar evils. 
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An honourable member who spoke of the 
calamities incident to the great rebellion 
in Ireland, in the time of the Stuarts, had 
not stated that the great impelling mover 
of the chief part of” them, was the papal 


nuncio Rinuccini, whopresided in the great 


council of Roman Catholics, who com- 
manded their armies, and resisted all at- 
tempts towards pacification. His excom- 
munication followed, and the result was 
the defection of the greater part of the 
priesthood, and of the army, from the 
cause of the Catholics best affected to 
peace. The condemnation of the oath of 
allegiance by the nuncio Ghilini in Jater 
times, might have produced as great evils, 
if Ireland had not been better protected 
than in the preceding century. It was 
against such assumptions of the delegates 
of the Roman court, ratherthan against the 
abstract doctrines of the sce of Kome, that 
every nation had, at some time or another, 
attempted to fix their barriers, and none 
more sedulously than those who professed 
the religion of Rome herself. Sir J. H. 
here adverted, at some length, to the 
report of the select committee on the regu- 
lations of Catholics in foreign states, in 
which he had presided, which some ill- 
advised Catholics attempted to calumniate, 
and to impose a belief that it was a garbled 
compilation, selected wholly at the will or 
caprice of Sir J. H. himself. To this end 
Dr. Milner had circulated a remonstrance, 
addressed to the members of parliament, 
in the name of the Roman Catholic bishops 
of Ireland ; and Mr. Lingard, aclergyman 
of the Roman communian, had also made 
an effort to weaken the authority of the 
same report, by representing that the 
interests of the Catholics of the united 
kingdom, were not to be governed by the 
inapplicable authority of other states. Sir 
J. H. asserted, that the documents were, 
chiefly, the faithful transcripts of the 
several dispatches of his majesty’s — 
matic ministers, transmitted by the orders 
of government; and their external evidence 
would best speak for themselves. He 
would only add on this head, that Mr. 
Lingard, as well as Dr. Milner, had been 
an advocate for that interference of the 
Crown, which he now so strenuously de- 
precates, having drawn up a plan, differing, 
as he himself avows, in a very small 
degree, from that of sir J. H. Such gla- 
ring vacillations could little serve the cause 
of the claimants, or tranquillize the nation 
at large. An hon. member (Mr. Foster) 
has insisted much on the works of Mr. 
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Gandolphy, as presenting a most revolting | 
statement of the doctrine and discipline of ) 
the church of Rome,—and that they had 
been approved by the licensing tribunal of | 
the see of Rome. The fact, however, was, | 
that Mr, Gandolphy’s Exposition of Doc- | 
trine and Discipline, stood reprobated by 
his episcopal superior in London, before it 
was laid before the Roman tribunal; and 
though it was equally certain he had 
attained an approbation of his work, from 
the Roman licensor of the press, it was 
almost immediately discovered, that no 
adequate examination of it had taken 
place, and the officer of the see of Rome 
was censured for the incautious manner 
by which he had permitted such a work 
to go forth under his nominal authority. 
The work also stands censured here; and 
the writer suspended from his spiritual 
functions, till he makes an adequate re- 
tractation of his errors. Adverting again to 
the several documents of the report of the 
select committee, which, sir J. H.observed, 
had procured much reputation at the 
several courts of the continent, and was 
considered as a most useful text book in 
their pending negociations with the court 
of Rome; he added, that whenever par- 


liamcnt seriously lent itself to a task of 


swecping away those glaring anomalies, 
which, in reference to this subject, were 
epread through our statute books, this 
report would be found the surest and 
safest guide to adequate legislation. As 
the law stood at present, anomalies of the 
most conflictory nature, met us on every 
side. In Ireland, where the Catholic in 
proportion to the Protestant population, 
was at least three to one, the elective 
franchise, which was certainly an instru- 
ment of much political power, was con- 
ceded to the Catholic, together with the 
capacity of holding the greater proportion 
of civil and military offices. In England, 
where the Catholics are not a twenty- 
fourth part of the general population, those 
franchises were withheld from them under 
an apprehension of the danger of conces- 
sion; and in Scotland, the Catholics by 
taking the same oath as in England, were 
Capacitated to hold every office in common 
with the members of the establishment. 


Such inconsistencies was very little credi- 
table to our municipal code, and loudly 
called for revision. On this question he | 
should unite with those who called | 
for inquiry, and inquiry alone was now 
asked. _ Without the strongest guards and 
securities for the establishment, he should 
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never concede farther. It was unne- 
cessary for him to trouble the House with 
arepetition of his opinions on this subject ; 
he had long stood committed upon them 
with the House and the public, and should, 
conformably with all his former votes, now 
give his voice for going into a committee. 
Sir Henry Parnell had to thank the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Yorke), who 
had spoken on the other side of the 
House, for his very valuable, cordial, and 
conciliatingspeech. He hoped to be ableto 
satisfy him, that the Catholics were perfectly 
willing todo all those things which the right 
hon. gentleman required should be done, 
as the conditions on which he would give 
them his support. In doing so, he should 
at the same time be able to refute the as- 
sertion of an hon. member who spoke from 
the second bench (Mr. Foster), that there 
was nothing new in the proposed plan of 
domestic nomination. But before he pro- 
ceeded to do so, he wished to say that the 
statement of the hon. member concerning 
the number of coadjutor bishops in Ire- 
land, was altogether incorrect. There 
were at present only three in Ireland, all 
of whom had been appointed, as the prac- 
tice was, because the bishops were them- 
selves unable, from infirmities or age, to 
discharge their duties. In order to un- 
derstand exactly the proposed plan of 
domestic nomination of all future bishops, 
it was necessary that the House should 
know the proceedings which now took 
lace for filling a bishop’s see when vacant. 
The bishops of the province in which he 
was situated, assembled together, and 
having consulted with the priests of the 
vacant diocese, named those persons as fit 
to be chosen by the pope for the new 
bishop. It had been nearly the constant 
practice for the pope to choose the person 
whose name stood first upon the list, but 
there was no law to compel him to do so; 
he had, in fact, in some few instances, ap- 
pointed a person not recommended by the 
bishops of the province, and he possessed 


the power, if he chose to exercise it, of 


appointing even a foreigner to be an Irish 
bishop. It was to exclude the peenns 
of any such proceeding, and to render all 
future appointments entirely the appoint- 
ments of the Catholic Irish priests and 
bishops, that it was now proposed that the 
pope should issue a concordat, by which 

e should bind himself to appoint no per- 
son to be a bishop in Ireland, except such 
a person as should be in the first place 
elected by the Irish clergy themselves. It 
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was proposed by the Catholic bishops 
themselves, to have the following provi- 
sions inserted in every bill :— 

** Provided, and be it hereby enacted, 
that no Roman Catholic clergyman or 
other person, shall be permitted to exer- 
cise any office or function of a Roman 
Catholic bishop in any church or congre- 
gation, who is not a native of his majesty’s 
dominions, and who is not elected to that 
office by liege and sworn subjects of his 
majesty, resident in this united kingdom ; 
and who shall not, in addition to the oath 
of en have taken the following 
oath :— 

«JT, A. B., do swear, that I will not 
elect or concur to the election of any per- 
son to the office and functions of a Roman 
Catholic bishop, whom I do not conscien- 
tiously believe to be a loyal and faithful 
subject of his majesty, and of a peaceable 
demeanour and disposition: and I swear, 
moreover, that I will not attempt, either 
by open force or secret fraud, to subvert 
or injure the constitution or the establish- 
ment, either in church or state; or to 
alter the settlement of property in this 
kingdom, as it has been fixed by law ; and 
that, if, by any conversation, correspon- 
dence, or other means, I should discover 
or justly suspect that any other person is 
attempting or contriving to do the same, I 
will, without delay, make it known to his 
majesty’s government.” 

As the pope had communicated his 
readiness to give his consent to this plan 
of electing the bishops by a larger number 
of clergy than had hitherto been concern- 
ed in the nomination, and also to grant the 
necessary concordatum to bind himself to 
give institution to the person so elected, 
all possibility of foreign influence in the 
appointment would be completely exclud- 
ed, and the selection of a proper person 
would be secured by the oath just men- 
tioned. Every thing therefore which the 
right hon. gentleman had said he wished 
to see adopted by the Catholics, they 
were ready do, and even still more, if in 
the regulations of the details for electing 
the bishops, any thing should be proposed 
to render them more satisfactory. Under 
these circumstances it was not at all cor- 
rect for the hon. member on the second 
bench to say that there was nothing new 
in this plan of domestic nomination,— 
because at present the power of the pope 
certainly enabled him to appoint any per- 
son he pleased to a vacant see in Ireland, 
and because the election of a bishop has 
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hitherto been confined to the bishops of 
the province, to the exclusion of the 
second order of the clergy. The differ- 
ence in fact between the present system 
and the proposed one was this, that now 
foreign influence might by possibility pre- 
vail in the appointment of bishops, where- 
as by the p an of domestic nomination it 
was completely shut out. As to the 
Veto, whether or not this was preferable 
to domestic nomination was a fitter subject 
for discussion in a committee of the House, 
where all the details of both plans could be 
minutely examined. All that the Catho- 
lics now asked of the House was, to grant a 
committee to make this inquiry, to have 
their case considered by the House, and to 
let it be thoroughly investigated, whether 
there existed any reason for longer conti- 
nuing the penal laws in operation against 
them. The hon. baronet concluded by 
saying, he sincerely hoped the House 
would not suffer this opportunity to be 
lost, of forwarding a measure so essential 
to the best interests of the empire. 

Mr. Webber said, that he felt it his 
most painful but most bounden duty to 
give to the motion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman his most decided opposition. No 
5 no system of arrangements 

at have been or could be devised, could, 


in his view of the question, in the least re- 
move or mitigate the enormous mischiefs 
which in his conscience he believed must 
necessarily attend the success of the pro- 


posed measure. He therefore had little 
to say on the subject of those arrange- 
ments, which, strangely to him, had been 
thought worthy of so much consideration. 
He objected to them as utterly vain and 
illusory, and therefore as aggravating the 
dangers which they held out, a delusive 
appearance and promise of guarding 
ainst. Of those proposed, namely, the 
eto and Domestic Nomination, which 
had been so gravely argued on by the gen- 
tleman who had preceded him in the de- 
bate, they had each of them their dis- 
tinct grounds for reprobation, in addition 
to the general objections which lay against 
them. The Veto would be the deliberate 
and express admission of the exercise of 
apal power within this great and hitherto 
independent empire. It would be the ad- 
mission of that power in the very instance 
in which it had been resisted, even when 
the Roman Catholic was the established 
religion; and in direct contravention to 
the statutes of provisors and premunire, 
which still remain the forgotten or insult- 
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ed laws of the land. Domestic nomina- 
tion is as objectionable in principle, and 
more objectionable and dangerous in prac- 
tice. It would establish a numerous cor- 
poration spread over the country, posses- 
sing extensive powers, still more extensive 
influence, independent of and unconnect- 
ed with the constituted powers of the 
state, necessarily dissatisfied, unless the 
church establishment is to be conceded, 
and therefore under a permanent princi- 
ple of sympathy with the discontented 
and disaffected. To accede to that pro- 
ject would be to concede that patronage 
to faction, whic his denied to your Crown. 
Of those arrangements, therefore, so in- 
sidiously proposed as securities, I shall 
trouble you no more; but of the circum- 
stances under which, in reference to them, 
this question is now brought forward, 
there is something to observe and much 
to reflect on. From the folio volume 
which the House has published on this 


subject, it appears, that every state, whe- 
ther of Protestant or Popish communion, 
whether of a free, or absolute, or mixed 
form of government, have found it neces- 
sary and indispensable to guard their inde- 
pendence against the encroaching spirit 


of papal power, and the dangers which 
ensue from it. Those dangers are of two 
natures, religious and political. 

From the first, states that are of Po- 
pish communion, are in a great measure 
freed. With that system, they are in 
some measure identified, and when the 
temporal encroachments of papal ambition 
have not been directed against them, the 
religious system was capable of being a 
“wpe support and aid to their thrones, 

ut still against the political dangers even 
they were forced to guard. But states 
not in communion with the see of Rome, 
in addition to the political dangers com- 
mon to all, have also to guard against the 
dangers growing out of the religious sys- 
tem of popery ; and it is manifest, that in 
a free state in which popular privileges 
are to be possessed and exercised, and 
which when once conferred, cannot, ex- 
cept in an extreme case, be recalled, 
guards and precautions are much more 
necessary, than in absolute monarchies, 
in which all subordinate power is under 
the immediate direction and control of 
the sovereign. Under these circumstan- 
ces, therefore, though so different to each, 
Protestant states have to guard against 
the two dangers, Roman Catholic states 
have only one to guard against. Both, 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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however, have required and insisted on 
two points, which, though reluctantly, 
have been conceded to them, namely, the 
unqualified selection and appointment of 
bishops, and the inspection of papal bulls 
and rescripts. But those conditions, which 
in all Roman Catholic states are required, 
and to all Protestant states are conceded, 
even where an absolute form of govern- 
ment renders such precautions less neces- 
sary, even those to this free Protestant 
state are denied, and at the moment too, 
when high and important privileges are 
prayed for from your hands. 

That denial I should not advert to, but 
to show what is the spirit of conciliation 
with which the unceasing demands for 
conciliation are accompanied. Submis- 
sion to this course of conduct, as to me- 
nacing petition before, I have heard re- 
commended as dignified procedure. I 
confess I do not understand such dignity. 
To legislate without consideration of the 
giddy desires or angry passions of any 
particular description of people, does be- 
long to legislative dignity, because it be- 
longs to wisdom to do so. But that is 
applicable only to subjects of general legis- 
lation, affecting the whole community, 
not to the extension of privilege to a par- 
ticular portion of it. When such is sought, 
until very Jate times it has been consi- 
dered that it should be sought with res- 
pect, at least, to the legislature from 
which it was expected, and with good rea- 
son, for the manner in which privilege is 
applied for, may often indicate the spirit 
in which it will be used. Shall we apply 
that criterion to the present case ? 

That it has been sought with eagerness, 
with an unremitting importunity, which 
never before attended the constitutional 
pursuit of any other public object, Iam 
willing to overlook or excuse. If intem- 
perance or clamour have proceeded to 
menacing and insulting demand, I must 
say that it was not with the Roman Catho- 
lics that the disposition of so treating the 
question originated. It has been suggest- 
ed by the wild declamations of unprinci- 
pled or inconsiderate partisans, and the 
misrepresentations of what persons of de- 
served weight and authority had said in 
their behalf.— Hence the fallacious mis- 
application of terms, which, in violation 
of every degree of truth and candour, 
have now got into established use in speak- 
ing of this question. ‘Toleration, religious 
liberty, are said to be violated by with- 
—_ political power—as if those terms 
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were not applicable only to the freedom 
of religious faith, and the exercise of reli- 
gious worship. But these abuses of terms 
are trifling and venial, compared with 
that by which this measure has been art- 
fully and delusively designated. The term 
emancipation, in the outset, suggests a 
prejudice, and summons our best feelings 
to its support ;—it assumes a fact, and 
suggests and animates arguments against 
it—it assumes the fact of a pre-existent 
state of slavery, from which to be eman- 
cipated. This term, familiarly adopted 
by their Protestant advocates, has en- 
couraged them to believe that such really 
is their unmerited condition ;—and_ they 
go about clanking their imaginary chains, 
and naturally seeking to break them on 
the heads of those who are represented to 
them as their oppressors. My right hon. 
and learned friend, the representative of 
the university of Dublin, was actually re- 
ported as having sospoken of their con- 
dition in debate—as representing them 
as standing in chains behind the backs of 
their Protestant fellow-subjects. I will 
state the words of that most able and zea- 
lous advocate of their claims, as acknow- 
ledged by himself. «* They are not slaves, 
as some of their absurd advocates call 
them, but free men, possessing substan- 
tially the same political rights with their 
Protestant brethren, and with all the other 
subjects of the empire—that is, possessed 
of all the advantages derived from the 
best laws administered in the best manner 
of the most free and most highly civilized 
country in the world.” ‘This, Sir, is the 
condition of Roman Catholics under this 
Protestant government, with the addition 
of not only the most perfect toleration of 
their religion, but having an exclusive 
seminary for the education of their clergy, 
supported at a great public expense. Do 
Roman Catholics in Catholic states so 
treat or so tolerate Protestants? Some 
degree of toleration, but none of main- 
tenance, has been admitted in revolutio- 
nized France, and in part of the Austrian 
dominions. It has been made a basis in 
the new constitution of the lately establish- 
ed kingdom of the Netherlands. But 
wherever it has been in any degree ad- 
mitted, papal censure has followed, and 
condemned and remonstrated, asserting 
and denouncing that fundamental princi- 
le of intolerance from which all their 

ersecutions have arisen—‘ that out of 
the pale of their church, salvation cannot be 
found.” See the late papal rescript, res- 
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pecting permission of the use of the holy 
scriptures in Poland, and the inveterate 
opposition which in these kingdoms—even 
in this metropolis—they give to all schools 
where, under any modification, it is per- 
mitted. Such is their notion, and such 
their principle of toleration !—Such their 
construction of the toleration they claim, 
and of the toleration they admit. That 
which they claim, includes political power 
in its fullest extent:—that which they 
admit, excludes even the use of the holy 
scriptures—Candour, therefore, 1 am 
bold to say, must allow that this is not a 
question of toleration or religious liberty, 
or a case of emancipation. When the 
penal code existed there might have been 
some pretence for the constructive appli- 
cation of that term. But that code has 
now no existence. It was enacted mostly 
in the 2d and 8th of Ann, and was finally 
repealed in 1793. Its name and the me- 
mory of its severities only have remained. 
The former for misapplication to the dis- 
qualifying statutes which were completed 
and made fundamental of our constitution 
at the time of the revolution. ‘The latter 
to excite a false feeling, and to preserve 
and transmit hostility and vindictive re- 
sentment against the descendants of those 
who enacted them; who found them—as 
far as their agency was required, did not 
execute them, and finally repealed them 
with acclamation. No person who hears 
me, has felt more objection to their prin- 
ciple, or more regrets that under any pro- 
vocation or excuse they were adopted.— 
But I can do so without falling into the 
unjust and vulgar error of unqualified con- 
demnation of our forefathers, without 
taking into consideration the provocations 
under which they acted respecting them- 
selves, and the motives which actuated 
them for the security of us their descend- 
ants. 

Those laws were certainly severe and 
oppressive, and were meant to break down 
the strength of the Catholics as a party, 
and to compel conformity—they had 
nearly effected both objects, when they 
were repealed. It was for those purposes 
that they were severe. No suflicient ex- 
cuse—neither is it one that they were 
only faintly retaliatory of tenfold cruelty, 
not merely enacted, but unrelentingly in- 
flicted on the Protestarts in Ireland, dur- 
ing the whole reign of James 2nd—or 
that they bore only a faint comparison to 
the cruelties practised by Lewis the 14th 
on the Hugonots for nine years previous 
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tothe revocation of the edict of Nantes— 
or that all was in the spirit, but far short 
indeed of the pains and penalties enjoined 
against heretics by the council of Lateran, 
from which no doubt they were originally 
taken, 

It is truly painful to revive the recol- 
lection of these facts; but it would be in- 
gratitude as well as injustice to the me- 
mory of those great men, to record and 
inveigh against their acts, without connect- 
ing with them their excuse—and to forget 
altogether, that it was for our security, 
not their own, that they were thus soli- 
citous to guard and to provide. Their 
defence calls for this digression, and I 
trust will excuse it. May cause and ef- 
fect on both sides be forgotten! 

What the laws are which remain to af- 
fect the Roman Catholics, with the cir- 
cumstances under which they were enacted 
—what will be the immediate effect and 
farther consequences which in my con- 
viction will attend their repeal—under 
the indulgence of the House, I will pro- 
ceed to lay before you.—For this purpose 
I should wish to call attention to what 
has been the relation of popery to this 
country in times past, and what have been 
the effects which in its successive vicissi- 
tudes it has produced. It was shortly 
after our great historical era of the con- 
quest, that the system and domination of 
popery began. Gregory 7th. — 

rand) was the author of it. Before his 
time the popes were the spiritual heads of 
the Roman church ay" but they took 
their investitures from the emperors as he 
did his from the emperor Henry 4th, whom 
he afterwards humbled in the dust. It 
was not until after his time that those dis- 
pe doctrines were formally recognised 

y the church of Rome, which have since 
been the ground of all the schism and 
animosity which have since disturbed and 
disgraced the Christian church, From 
that period until the 25th of our Edward 
Ist, a continued system of encroachment 
and struggle, ineffectually resisted, em- 
bittered the lives of the successive mo- 
narchs that sat on the English throne, and 
degraded the nation through the degrada- 
tion of their sovereigns. 

The reception and maintenance of le- 
gates with the powers which they assumed 
—nominally ecclesiastical and spiritual, 
but in their exercise (as always) having 
a temporal effect.—The drawing appeals 
to Rome, which was in fact a subjection 
but is still persisted in.—The donation of 
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ecclesiastical benefices (which you are 
again called on to concede) ;—at last the 
monstrous claim of exemption from se- 
cular power (and which claim they have 
lately renewed in the Netherlands). 
These oppressive and tyrannical abuses, 
no longer to be endured, roused the re- 
sistance of a magnanimous prince (Ed- 
ward lst), and from the 25th of his reign 
to the 16th of Richard 2nd, there was a 
continued legislative struggle to oppose 
them. The statutes of provisors and pre- 
munire, and mortmain, followed in as 

uick succession as the abuses to which 
they were opposed, but not with equal 
effect. The wars of the houses of York 
and Lancaster, suspended ecclesiastical 
polemics, and Henry 8th revolted from 
papal dominion. 

It is beside my purpose to state what 
were the circumstances or merits of the 
Reformation. Whatever they were, it is 
certain that the gross and increasing cor- 
ruptions of the church of Rome, led the 
way and prepared that event, which has 
since so much influenced the fortunes and 
fate of the European world.—It has been 
reviled as originating in impious and adul- 
terous motives. In the inscrutable work- 
ings of Providence, corruption and crime 
have sometimes appeared to have been 
his instruments—out of evil to produce 
good, and to make the works of Satan ef- 
fect his own discomfiture, may serve more 
to exhibit his omnipotence. 

They who revile the Reformation for the 
—s they connect with it, at best 
only look at half the picture, and they en- 
tirely forget that the awful work of our 
redemption itself, was conducted through 
the instrumentality of treachery and 
crime; and that the apostle, whom they 
claim as the founder of popery, falsified 
and denied his lord. 

This closed the first great era of po- 
pery in England.—During that long pe- 
riod of nearly five hundred years, the re- 
ligion of the church of Rome was impli- 
citly received, the indirect power which 
belongs to its construction of spirituals 
submitted to, and its farther encroach- 
ment of direct temporal power, ineffectu- 
ally struggled against. The second era 
embraced from the Reformation to the Re- 
volution. To this period I would parti- 
cularly call attention, for it was that in 
which those laws were first enacted which 
you are now called upon to repeal. ‘The 
wise administration of the protector So- 
merset gave root to the reformed religion, 
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which the subsequent reign of Mary at- 
tacked with such sanguinary violence.— 
Of the horrors, which profaning the name, 
because, under a perversion of the prin- 
ciples of religion, she practised, I will 
spare the House and myself the pain of a 
recital. But | will state the short obser- 
vation of Mr. Hume upon them:—* In- 
stantly the rage of religious prosecution 
was let loose, and England was then filled 
with scenes of horror, which has ever 
since rendered the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion the object of general detestation, and 
which prove that no human depravity can 
equal revenge and cruelty when covered 
with the mantle of religion.” Her furious 
and sanguinary efforts did not destroy its 
infant growth. But why do I thus express 
myself? It did much to give it root and 
strength. It showed the corruptions of 
christianity in their natural deformity. It 
exhibited the milkwhite hind, not in the 
spots of the panther, but blotched with 
corruptions and stained with the blood of 
martyrs. Her death, and the succession 


of that great and glorious princess, Eliza- 
beth, were made the instruments and 
means of establishing the reformed reli- 
gion of Christ, and of saving what re- 


mained of the Protestants, from utter ex- 
tirpation.—She did so in all the mild firm- 
ness that suited the great purpose to 
which she was called. I will again use 
Mr. Hume’s words. ‘ The queen esta- 
blished no inquisition in men’s bosoms ; 
she enjoined no oaths of supremacy, ex- 
cepting from those who received places 
of trust and emolument from the public.” 
In the Ist and 5th of her reign, were 
enacted the first popish exclusion. <A 
new oath of supremacy was enjoined, 
which included all public functionaries, 
except peers. Five successive bulls of 
difierent popes, excommunicating and de- 
posing her, kept her entire reign a con- 
tinued succession of plots, conspiracies, 
and assassinations. As the very contrary 
of this has been asserted in debate by a 
person of great eminence and talent, and 
as in the appendix to a report of a late 
committee, it is roundly denied that such 
ever was the doctrine or conduct of the 
see of Rome, and professes also a horror 
at the practice, I have come prepared to 
state those bulls, their dates, by what popes 
issued and the effects which ensued from 
them. These machinations, conspiracies, 
and plots, strange to tell, she survived— 
and, notwithstanding the recollections of 
the cruelties of the former reign, the ashes 
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of its martyrs still floating in the wind, 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew acted 
almost before her eyes, and the papal 
crusade of invasion approaching her 
shores, she carried exclusion no farther, 
and she retaliated not at all. In the 
length of time which Providence for its 
ends gave to her reign, she completely 
confirmed the establishment of that purest 
and mildest system of the reformed reli- 
gion—the church of England. She closed 
her glorious reign and life, having raised 
her country to a pinnacle of glory, cha- 
racter, and security, to which it never be- 
fore had reached. 

In the next two reigns, no law which 
bears upon this question was enacted. 
But in the commencement of that of 
James another papel bull was fulminated 
by Clement 8th and shortly after the 
Gunpowder Plot was attempted and al- 
most executed, by which the king, the 
nobles, and the Commons, were to be in- 
volved in one instant destruction. Of this, 
I shall only mention the short and em- 
phatic observation of Mr. Hume. He 
says, * it was one of the most memo- 
rable that history has conveyed to pos- 
terity, containing at once a singular proof 
of the strength and weakness of the hu- 
man mind, its widest departure from mo- 
rals and most steady attachment to reli- 
gious prejudices.” Looking abstractedtly 
at the horrid purpose, Mr. Hume was 
right. But in this instance, as well as in his 
observation on the atrocities of Mary, he was 
in error; in the gross error that we are 
in at this day—that all will delusively fall 
into, and injuriously and unjustly to the 
characters of Roman Catholics, who judge 
them on acts which relate to their re- 
ligion, on the common principles of mo- 
rality or policy. It is remarkable of this 
most extraordinary plot, that it is the only 
one in this kingdom which stands uncon- 
troverted. Why? Because the conspi- 
rators were taken almost in the fact. Do 
you draw from that the conclusion that 
none of the others had real existence ? 

In Ireland the accession of James under 
the bull 1 have mentioned was resisted. 
He colonized the province of Ulster, and it 
is at this moment the great bulwark of the 
Protestant or English settlementof Ireland, 
call it which you will. In this reign an event 
occurred there which deserves great at- 
tention. In 1613 the first parliament was 
called, in which Protestants or Papists 
were indiscriminately eligible—and what 
was the result? Sir Arthar Chichester, 
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then lord deputy, writes to the secretary 
of state of the time, that from the inter- 
ference of the Roman Catholic clergy by 
thethreats of excommunication and of deni- 
alof the rights of the church, they influenc- 
ed all the elections against candidates of 
the king’s religion.—In the following reign 
nothing in this kingdom occurred to be 
observed on. The civil wars again sus- 


pended religious contention, and the su- 
perior energy of fanaticism bore down 
and dissipated for a while, the spirit of 


ery. 

n as however, it broke out in un- 
restrained and unmitigated fury. In 1639 
lord Strafford, then lord lieutenant, called 
a parliament, and in his letters it appears 
that the same influence exercised by the 
priests, again produced the same effects 
as in 1613. What was the consequence? 
After forty years of uninterrupted peace 
and tranquillity which ensued, O’Neill’s 
rebellion, a sudden and general in- 
surrection took place, commencing with 
a general massacre of the Protestants or 
English settlers, in which, as appears by 
the Commons Journals, forty-one of the 
members of that parliament were found 
to be personally engaged. This was a 
marked era in Ireland, for it was then 
that the Roman Catholic became com- 
pletely a Popish system. The pope sent 
over his nuncio Rinuccini to approve and 
sanctify what had been done, and to direct 
their future operations. Under his direc- 
tion the kingdom was placed, and accord- 
ingly lord Ormond and his adherents, and 
as many of the English settlers as could, 
escaped and fled. The confederated Irish 
then offered the sovereignty of the king- 
dom to the king of Spain, and on his re- 
fusal, to the House of Lorraine. 

On the Restoration, hopes, and fears 
agitated both of these religious parties ; 
the Protestants felt alarmed, but by the 
prudent conduct of the king, and the wise 
administration of Clarendon, they were 
dissipated. They were again excited, 
however, by the open conformity of the 
duke of York to popery and by the de- 
claration of indulgence, and further con- 
firmed by the dismissal of Clarendon. On 
this occasion occurred one of the most curi- 
ous facts which history records, and which 
suggests the most of matter for reflection 
on the present question. The adminis- 
tration, of which the cabal was a junta 
of conspirators, succeeded to the downfall 
of Clarendon. The object of their con- 
Spiracy was the destruction of the United 
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States, and the establishment of absolute 
power. But within this little band of 
conspirators, was another conspiracy, to 
which the other was only meant to be 
subservient, and to which, two only of its 
members, who were Roman Catholics, 
were privy. Its object, the extirpation of 
the reformed religion in this country and 
throughout Europe. This certainly is the 
most striking instance of what never yet 
has appeared to the contrary, that there 
can be no cordial concurrence or co-ope- 
ration in administering political power 
from public men professing this religion, 
with those who do not belong to it, wher- 
ever the interests of their church can come 
in question. It may be asked why is this? 
Is it that they are men of less truth, less 
honour—more devoid of a moral sense of 
duty? No, by no means; I am far from 
attributing to them any defect in those 
qualities. But the principal of ecclesi- 
astical subjection, which is the established 
‘discipline of their religion, and which if 
they do not admit, they neither are or 
can be Roman Catholics, necessarily gives 
to their church, and the principles of it, 
an influence over their conduct, which 
they cannot resist, and cannot well avow, 
whilst the belief in the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation (so leading and fundamental 
an article of their faith) not only causes a 
principle of alienation, but a most power- 
ful motive to use any power they may pos- 
sess, for the destruction of a system which 
they conscientiously believe as necessarily 
productive of everlasting perdition to its 
adherents. In proportion as they are 
virtuous, as they are religious, nay, as 
they are humane, must be the sincerity 
and ardour of that motive. 

This was well, and happily, for the pre- 
sent occasion, exemplified in a debate 
in the House of Lords in the time of 
Charles 2nd when lord Bristol, an eminent 
and conscientious man, stated the opposite 
and conflicting principles under which he 
was placed. He admitted that his sense 
of duty as a peer of parliament called 
on him to vote for the measure, but that 
his sense of religious obligation called on 
him to oppose it. And what did he do? 
he abided by his religious obligation, as 
under the irresistible compulsion of the 
principles of this wonderful system, must 
always be the case with those who sin- 
cerely believe in it—and let it never be 
forgotten, that those who do not, deserve 
no consideration,—with such, conscien- 


tious scruple is pretence. They adhere 
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to the religion for the sake of the party, 
not to the party under motives of religion. 
Looking, therefore, to the character of 
the other members of the cabal, I have 
little doubt, that horrid as we must feel 
their design, treacherous as we must feel 
their conduct, they were, however, the 
honestest men of the five—they acted 
under a more general, though perverted 
application of the principles of religion, 
virtue, and humanity ; and so did the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, when he led the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, and the perpe- 
trators of other and more recent bar- 
barities, which I forbear from mentioning. 
Had Mr. Hume been less philosophical in 
matters of religion, he would not have 
overlooked the compulsory power of those 
tenets, which under such irresistible mo- 
tives and sanctions, disarm or pervert all 
common principles of morals or policy. 

Alas! are not we forgetting and over- 
looking it now, when we even entertain 
the discussion of this question? The test 
and corporation acts, the 13th and 25th 
of this reign, operated against the Roman 
Catholics, but were adopted as a general 
defensive measure against all dissenters 
from the established church. The 30th 
Charles 2nd was the act of this reign, which 
principally affected and continues to af- 
fect them. The origin and cause of 
enacting it deserve observation ; notwith- 
standing the oath of supremacy enjoined 
to be taken by the 5th Elizabeth, it was 
found, that under some salvo of conscience, 
which the uninitiated do not comprehend, 
Roman Catholics are qualified both for of- 
fices in state and parliament; in short it 
became inoperative, and this, with the 
conformity of the duke of York to popery, 
suggested this act. This statute was the 
deliberate measure of wise and patriotic 
men, and was afterwards as deliberately 
adopted into the fundamental basis of our 
constitution. 

The exclusion effected by this act, they 
endeavoured to extend to the throne, and 
failed. The attempt was the cause of the 
subsequent fate of the great lord Russell. 
He died a martyr to the civil and religious 
liberties of his country, but his blood was 
restored, and he has left heirs to his 
honours, and certainly to half of his prin- 
ciples. The whole of the remainder of 
this reign, was a wretched scene of con- 
pare. i and intrigue, and public disasters ; 
and Charles closed a profligate life and in- 


glorious reign, not without suspicion that 
the event was hastened. 
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The reign of James which was destined 
to close this second period, commenced 
under more favourable auspices than might 
be expected. In his first council, he de. 
clared his resolution to maintain the con- 
stitution in church and state as by law es- 
tablished. He particularly and deserved] 
praised the loyalty and moderate princi- 
ples of the church of England, and again 
professed his resolution to maintain it. 
James was known to bea man of truth and 
honour, and had always evinced a scrupu- 
lous regard to his engagements ;—his as- 
surances, therefore, were received with 
confidence and exultation, and in the con- 
fidence of their hearts his deluded people 
exclaimed, ‘‘ that they now had the word 
of a king for their pledged security, and a 
word that never was broken.” Alas! they 
knew not how faint was that reliance 
against the compulsory motives, to which 
their king was a slave. His profession 
and promises availed not; under the do- 
minion of his jesuit confessors, he belied 
them all. He opened his reign by going 
to mass, with all the insignia of royalty : 
he next dispensed with tests—he erected 
an ecclesiastical commission, which con- 
trolled the ministers of the established 
church in their functions—he filled the 
vacant sees with Popish priests, and forced 
them into the precedencies of colleges— 
he made a Popish army: in short as 
Hume says, his whole reign was a con- 
tinued violation of the laws and liberties 
of his country, civil and religious. The 
resistance it excited, with the powerful aid 
of the great deliverer of Europe as well as 
of this country, saved the church of Eng- 
land and its adherents from this second at- 
tempt at their extirpation—and this 
wretched, bigotted, perverted monarch, 
abandoned by his nobles, deserted by his 
army, forsaken even by his family, sneaked 
out of the kingdom with a meanness equal 
to the tyranny with which he reigned in it. 

In Ireland his delinquencies were 
greater, supported as he was by numbers, 
and principles similar to his own. Urged 
by the passionate prejudices of his Popish 
partizans, he gave a free scope to his bi- 
gotted and tyrannical nature. He dis- 
placed lord Clarendon from the govern- 
ment, to which he appointed Tyrconnel, 
an infuriated and merciless bigot: he gave 
the seals to Fitton, at that time in prison 
for debt, and who had been convicted of 
perjury. He filled the benches with 
Popish judges; the army with Popish offi- 
cers ; appointed Popish sheriffs and magis- 
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trates; shut up the churches, and seques- 
tered the property of the Protestant 
clergy. He called a parliament—this was 
in the year 1689: it was the third which 
had been elected on the plan now proposed 
to be restored, of indiscriminate eligibility 
of Protestants and Papists. The same 
result succeeded the experiment—the 
same influence of the clergy was used, and 
with the same effect: out of three hun- 
dred members six only were Protestant. 
See now what were their acts. They first 
repealed the acts of settlement and expla- 
nation, on which were founded the titles 
of all the estates of the English settlers: 
they next passed the act of attainder, by 
which near three thousand gentlemen were 
made subject to all the pains and penalties 
of high treason. Finally, they repealed 
the statute of Henry 8th, uniting the 
crowns of the two kingdoms. The mise- 
ries and persecutions which attended this 
state of things were still worse, and five 
years of the reign of this infatuated mo- 
narch, visited on the unfortunate Protes- 
tants of Ireland all the persecutions which 
laws could inflict, and all the persecutions 
which laws could not accomplish. The 
ruin of the Protestants, or English settlers, 
call them which you will, was nearly com- 
plete, when the glorious deliverer, whose 
memory they are accused for holding dear, 
rescued them from certain extermination. 
Shall I be charged or suspected of wishing 
to raise prejudice, or visit the memory of 
these sufferings on the Catholics of the 
present day ? God forbid! They are as in- 
nocent of them as we are of the penal 
laws to which they gave rise. I wish both 
to be forgotten, aa lament the renewed 
recollection of them, which these repeated 
discussions necessarily cause. 

With this calamitous and disgraceful 
reign closed the second period of our re- 
Jation to papal power. In the first as has 
been seen, the doctrines and discipline 
were received and submitted to, and the 
whole of that period was a continued scene 
of struggle for temporal power : first, indi- 
rectly extended under the necessary ef- 
fects of its doctrines in spirituals ; next, di- 
rectly claimed. At length the thraldom of 
the religious system was thrown off. This 
second era (the circumstances of which I 
have just been stating) exhibits that state 
which it is now sought to make you res- 
tore; that, in which the religious and civil 
characters were separated—religious esta- 
blishment taken away ; but political power 
suffered to remain. As the first was seen 
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to be attended with contention, national 
impoverishment, and degradation of the 
Crown; so the second was one of still more 
continued agitation, discord, and conspi- 
racy, and consequent degradation to the 
national character. ‘The third (which, 
thank God! we have not yet closed) took 
for its principle the absolute rejection of 
religious faith, and the most entire exclu- 
sion from political power. 

The Revolution that ensued was literally 
founded on this principle. It was, and is, 
the vital spirit of it, the motive and the 
end. It has been argued, and very much 
at length on both sides, as if the whole of 
this great constitutional settlement was 
embodied in the Bill of Rights and the 
Act of Settlement, and much erroneous 
argument has been built on this strange 
error. The Bill of Rights, indeed, is the 
headand principle of thedifferentacts which, 
between the first of William and Mary, 
and the Act of Settlement of the Crown, 
the twelfth and thirteenth of William, 
formed together the system and body of 
this great fundamental settlement; and 
Mr. Burke, speaking of that act as the re- 
presentative of the whole, calls it “ the 
corner-stone of our constitution, as at that 
time declared, explained, and in its funda- 
mental principles for ever settled.” You 
are now called on to take down this cor- 
ner-stone, to unsettle that which he has 
declared to have been for ever settled. 
But, Sir, it has been delusively, and 
strongly and triumphantly argued, that 
because the Bill of Rights only provides 
for one part of the exclusion which the 
whole of these statutes embrace, that 
therefore no more was intended at that 
time than providing for the Crown being 
Protestant ; and that the other exclusions, 
represented as resting solely on the sta- 
tutes existing before the revolution, were 
little adverted to, and manifestly left for 
revision to future legislatures. So persons 
of high authority in both Houses are re- 
presented to have distinctly asserted and 
argued. Why, Sir, is it not monstrous, 
that such persons should so hoodwink 
themselves, and should so shut their eyes 
against what appears so open before them, 
lying together within a few pages of the 
statute-book ! 

I will state those statutes in their order, 
which, I will venture to say, will exhi- 
bit beyond possible question, by any can- 
did mind, that the establishment and per- 
manency of the Protestant character of 
our constitution was as much the object 
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of the great men who framed these laws, 
as the declaration and security of our 
civil rights. 

The statute of the Ist of William and 
Mary, cap. 1. &c. which recognizes the 
convention as a parliament, repeals the 
statute of 30th of Charles 2nd as far as re- 
lates to members of either House taking 
the oath of supremacy and allegiance, and 
substitutes other oaths in their place; and 
the fourth section of that act directs them 
to be taken, and the declaration against 
popery, as set forth in the 30th Charles 
2nd to be made with like formalities by 
the members of both Houses of parlia- 
ment. So that were the exclusionary sta- 
tutes antecedent tu the Revolution all re- 
pealed, the exclusion from the legislature 
would remain in full force under this first 
statute of that great era. First William, 
cap. 5, sets forth and directs the corona- 
tion oath, and enjoins the declaration 
against popery to be made at the same 
time. Cap. 8th again recognizes the de- 
claration, and directs it to be made by all 
persons in office, ecclesiastical persons, 
and naval and military officers. So far, 
therefore, it is provided that the legisla- 
ture, the Crown, and the government, and 
all its subordinate instrumentality shall be 
exclusively protestant. But, to show how 
decided was this intention and determina- 
tion, they proceed, and endeavour not only 
to exclude popery from office and trust, 
but even to expel it from the land; for 
cap. 15 empowers justices to tender the 
oaths and declaration to all papists. All 
this, independent of the Bill of Rights, or 
the key-stone of them all which, com- 
mencing with the recital, —* That whereas 
the late king James 2nd, by the assistance 
of divers evil counsellors, &c. did endea- 
vour to subvert and extirpate the Protes- 
tant religion and the laws and liberties of 
the kingdom,” —afterwards makes a strict 
limitation of the Crown, debarring all pa- 
pists, or persons marrying papists, from 
succession to it, and provides that every 
king and queen shall take the declaration 
against popery as contained in the 30th of 
Charles 2nd. 

Thus you see this great exclusionary 
statute of 30th Charles 2nd, which it has 
suited the purpose of those eminent per- 
sons to treat so lightly, and to represent 
as so considered by the framers of the Bill 
of Rights, is deliberately adopted, anu in- 
corporated by them into every one of 
those five enactments, which, clustering 
tound the Bill of Rights, with the act of 
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settlement, form the code of your great 
constitutional charter—and altogether, 
with decisive and emphatic solemnity, 
pronounce, that the government shall be 
Protestant, the legislature shall be Pro- 
testant, and the King shall be Protestant. 

That was the constitution which Mr, 
Burke said ** was declared, explained, im- 
proved, and in its fundameotal principles 
Jor ever settled.” Little did he, or any 
person, at the commencement of this reign 
contemplate, that before it should come 
to its close, the total subversion of this 
Protestant constitution would be urged 
year after year upon a British parliament. 
I say total subversion of the constitution. 
And, viewing the measure in this light, I 
cannot but lament, most deeply, that it 
should receive support from prrsons so 
justly exalted in station and character; 
in opposition to the declared judgment and 
conscience of their sovereign, in whose 
name they act, and to the known opinions, 
and I should hope and trust to the sense 
of duty of the illustrious person who rules 
this empire in his royal father’s name. 
Will that illustrious person do, in his 
royal father’s name, what his royal father 
has declared would be a violation of his 
coronation oath? the agitating thought of 
which, formerly urged on him, quite over- 
came his care-worn mind? Should that 
royal mind be restored to your daily prayers, 
shall he wake to reign under a new con- 
stitution, and over (well I may say) a 
different people? Will his son, his royal 
representative, restore his sceptre to him, 
and say; this, sire, I have done in your 
name? In your name, I have repealed the 
principle which placed our family on the - 
throne. It will no longer continue there 
by an hereditary right qualified by Protes- 
tantism, bift on the proud democratic prin- 
ciple of election. All this 1 have done in 
your name, by doing an act which the last 
words which reason permitted you to 
utter, declared would be a violation of 
your coronation oath. 

Sir, this is a grave and awful part of 
this momentous question. I cannot doubt 
that the scruples of our beloved sovereign 
were founded on a sound and imperative 
sense of the just construction of that oath, 
60 cautiously and precisely expressed in 
the statute which I have stated. By that 
oath, the person taking possession of the 
throne, swears, “to the utmost of his 
power, to uphold and maintain the Protes- 
tant seformed religion, as by law establish- 
ed.” If by a voluntary act under his 
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prerogative, he admits a danger or risk to 
approach that Protestant reformed reli- 
gon which, under the same prerogative, 

e has it in his power to shut out—when, 
without that act, the danger could not 
approach it, and that he is free and un- 
fettered to do so or not—if there be any 
possible danger or risk in the act to be 
done by him, I conceive it impossible, 
without violation of his oath, that he can 
do that act. Can it be said, that there is 
no possible danger in admitting persons to 
legislate for that Protestant reformed reli- 
gion, which he thus swears to uphold and 
maintain, who profess a religion in its 
tenets hostile to it, and to which it is pro- 
fessedly opposed? Why, in the accurate 
and precise use of terms, which belonged 
to the eminent lawyers who drew those 
acts, is the religion to be maintained and 
upheld, termed the Protestant reformed 
religion, rather than the more obvious ap- 

ellation of the religion of the church of 

ngland? Why but to mark a contradis- 
tinction, and to point out the particular 
quarter where the danger lay, from and 
against which it was to be upheld and 
maintained? Ifthere be any possible danger, 
can the person who takes that oath, under 


a due sense of its obligation, give volun- | 


tary admission to it? Will it be said, there 
is none? Why do all the advocates of the 
measure call for guards and securities ? Is 


not the demand an admission of the 
_ fundamental; the other, defensive of that 
constitution of which it forms so essential 


danger? 
One ground only remains for sophistical 
evasion to make a stand on. I have heard 


it asserted, that the oath does not apply | 


to legislative function—wretched casuis- 


try! Is not that peculiarly within the | 
' ceived, might be safely and eligibly opened 


voluntary acts of prerogative? Executive 


acts belong to the responsibility of minis- | 
_ to be taken as final and satisfactory, and 
secured against all possible recurrence of 
_ future attacks on that part which concerns 
| the rule of the state. I should be truly 


ters; but assent or dissent being an act 
of the mind, must be determined within 
itself—does not belong to the responsibi- 
lity of ministers, but belongs to the 


responsibility of the mind that exercises it, | 
and is to be exercised under the solemn | 
obligation of an oath; I see no possible 
speaks of such a project as what fanatics 
contend for. 
'with him also. I quite agree with the 
opinions he then expressed—that the 
| question was closed at the Revolution, and 


loop-hole for common conscience and com- 
mon sense to get out of. The oath is an 
insurmountable barrier to the royal assent, 
ifa king or regent conceives that there 
may be possible danger in the measure— 
and who will say there is none ?—will gen- 
tlemen then go into a commit:e to frame 
a bill which, when presented, will be a 
direct proposal to do what, under any 
construction, or by any person, can be 
considered as the violation of an oath? 
( VOL. XXXVI. ) 
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And of what oath? One, the violation of 
which, would dissolve the compact between 
Crown and people. 

As the first.era of our relation to popery 
has been seen to have been one of misery, 
poverty, and degradation of the Crown; as 
the second was one of discord, misery, and 
degradation of the national character ; see 
what has been this last era which you are 
thus unceasingly urged to change and to 
tread back your steps from. I may say, 
without fear of contradiction from any 
person on the face of the earth, that it has 
been one of external glory and internal 
happiness, beyond whatever has hitherto 
been experienced or has been conceived 
attainable by human imperfection, com- 
mencing and progressive with that consti- 
tution which your great ancestors extracted 
from the scattered principles which the 
rubbish of centuries had obscured and 
disfigured, and moulded into system with 
such unparalleled ability and wisdom. For, 
as Mr. Hume justly says, it is absurd to 
look for the British constitution antece- 
dent to the Revolution. 

The laws enacted at that glorious epoch 


_ of your history which form that system, I 


have stated to you. They compose the 
disabling code, as contra-distinguished 
from that which justly was termed penal, 
and which (as has been shown) have been 
repealed. The disabling code is of a 
two-fold nature—one, constitutional and 


apart. Mr. Burke distinguishes between 
these two parts—the one as constituting 
the rule of that state, the other, the instru» 
mentality of that rule. The latter, he con- 


to the Roman Catholics—as a settlement 


happy in concurring with him. But to 
unsettle the Protestant —— of 
what constitutes the rule of the state, he 


There I must concur 


was then for ever settled. : 

This character of perpetuity, which has 
been so anxiously stamped on their last 
great constitutional settlement, and of 
which the history of the times bears such 
decisive evidence, was given to it by those 
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great men on a conviction drawn from 
long experience, of the dangerous and 
unchangeable nature of that system against 
which they meant to defend their posterity. 
To justify this exclusion, which they have 
sought to perpetuate, this system must be 
inherently dangerous to a Protestant state, 
and it must be of an unchangeable nature; 
it must be what they make their proud 
boast, semper eadem. To give those great 
men and your own safety a fair trial, you 
must therefore examine the system. | 
perceive the delicate and dangerous 
ground which I am constrained to tread, 
and therefore shall only venture to state 
the leading principles which constitute 
that inherent danger; with a few, but un- 
questionable proofs of its existence then, 
its existence now, and of its unchangeable 
nature. 

The leading principles from which flow 
all the mischiefs and dangers which make 
the Roman Catholic system formidable to 
those who are without its pale—are, the 
infallibility of the church, the supremacy 
of the pope, and above all, the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation. From the two first 


arise the despotic dominion which is exer- 
cised, and the passive obedience in which 


its votaries submit; from the latter, the 
enthusiastic ardour, which by the strangest 
anomaly, connects itself with subjection, 
makes the dominion of the church para- 
mount to all worldly dominion, and raises 
an ardour for proselytism, or hostility 
against opponents, which excites to the 
most zealous endeavours, and the most 
relentless exercise of power, by the eon- 
templation of the extensive and sublime 
scheme of benevolence, which is its object, 
the reclaiming or subduing from eternal 
perdition, those who must otherwise be 
doomed to it: and, if their obstinacy shall 
be inveterate and hopeless, by preventing 
the transmission to successive generations, 
of the same pestilent heresy, and the eter- 
nal doom which awaits it. 

_ Such, I have no doubt, were the motives 
which influenced the bigotted and gloomy 
mind of Mary; which animated the car- 
dinal of Lorraine in leading the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew ; and influenced the 
conspirators of the gunpowder plot; which 
stifled the most powerful feelings of nature 
in Philip 2nd, when he commanded and 
presided at the torturing execution of his 
own son; which made Louis 14th (a man 
not only of humane but tender feelings, 
and of chivalrous honour) revoke the 
edict of Nantes, and cayse not to be 
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enacted, but to be exercised, every cruelty 
that imagination could devise, to compel 
conformity, and to extirpate heresy, 
What else caused James 2nd of a most 
established character for truth and honour, 
to violate both by almost every act of his 
reign, and permit, if not direct, such re- 
lentless persecutions in Ireland against his 
Protestant subjects? What but the com- 
pulsory dominion of his church? and 
what caused such cruel interference of the 
clergy of a Christian church? were they 
unfeeling in their natures, or insensible of 
the feelings and duties of Christian charity ? 
On the contrary, I have little or no doubt 
that they possessed both, and perhaps in a 
great degree; but, that it was the perver- 
sion of those very feelings and principles, 
which excited the violation of them ; they 
looked to these acts, at which their natures 
shuddered, and lamented, whilst they 
adopted them, as the only means left of 
substituting salvation for perdition to all 
future generations. It was the considera- 
tion that such acts were the necessary 
consequences of such tenets, that caused 
that mild Christian philosopher, Locke, 
even in his Essay on Toleration, to assert, 
that they should be excluded from tolera- 
tion in a Protestant state. Shall I be 
suspected of adopting his opinion in insi- 
nuating the adoption of it to others? No, 
I trust I am incapable of the thought: I 
would tolerate even intolerance, but I 
would not arm it with political power ; to 
do so, would be to connive at and be its 
accomplice. 

I have spoken only of their system as 
relates to its faith, On that subject a 
most dangerous delusion has gone abroad 
and influenced the opinions, or at least 
entered into the arguments of persons of 
great weight. It has been argued as if 
the principle of religious faith in the Ro- 
man Catholic system, related to concerns 
merely spiritual, and therefore should not 
be allowed to have influence in those of a 
temporal nature. There is a double fal- 
lacy in this; in the first place, there is ne- 
cessarily an indirect connexion between 
spiritual and temporal concerns ~you can- 
not separate religion from morals or morals 
from laws—and this is the fundamental 
principle of the connexion between church 
and state, which it is now sought to shake. 
But in the Roman Catholic system, the 
connexion is direct and powerful. It be- 
comes so through the medium of their nu- 
merous sacraments, and the discipline 
built upon them. For instance—that of 
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marriage—it is the foundation of legiti- 
macy, and legitimacy of all derivative 
rights to property. ‘They contract or dis- 
solve, it at pleasure, and as being a sacra- 
ment, do not allow validity to it, unless 
under their own celebration. In their es- 
timation you are all illegitimate. I will 
ive you an instance within my own know- 
edge of the power their church exercises 
over this most consequential of human in- 
stitutions. It happened between the years 
1810 and 1812—their consistorial court 
without being moved by either party, 
took cognizance of a marriage celebrated 
by their own church and dissolved, that is 
declared it void ab initio, because, with- 
out dispensation, it had been contracted 
between persons related in the seventh de- 
gree of affinjty. This couple were. living 
happily together, and had three children. 
The man has been married again, and the 
woman has been turned out on the world 
—herselfa virtuous wife without a hus- 
band—her children, though born in wed- 
lock, bastards, and withouta father. You 
may suppose this case a solitary one, and 
the arbitrary act of an unfeeling and ty- 
rannical churchman; on the contrary, I 
knew him and his parochial conduct be- 
fore he was a bishop—and I know not of 
any church a better or more humane man, 
or a more pious and zealous clergyman. 
Another sacrament unction ) 
puts in the hands of their church an irre- 
sistible power. It is the last awful cere- 
mony of their religion, without which (in 
their belief) the doors of salvation cannot 
be opened to them. This their clergy 
may administer or refuse to them, the 
threat of which carries with it a compul- 
sory power which no sincere Roman Ca- 
tholic can oppose resistance to. These 
powers, drawn from tenets which they as- 
sert to be purely spiritual, can in a moment 
be brought to bear upon all subjects, civil 
or political, by the single assertion which, 
from their clergy, comes with authority not 
to be questioned or to be resisted, that the 
interest of their church demandsit. So far 
for the irresistible power which belongs 
to their principles of faith, with the awful 
sanctions which support its application.— 
Shall it be said, then, that their faith is 
not a matter of civil or political concern ? 
But their discipline, which is also founded 
on @ sacrament, commands a direct and 
most tremendous temporal power, through 
confession, penance, and excommunication 
their church has possession of the entire 
man, his most hidden thoughts, and most 
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cherished feelings—shame, privation, 

it can inflict on him, and te hint his 
own executioner.—The greater excom- 
munication cuts off from all social aid or 
comforts, which under no circumstances 
of excuse or compassion, any of the faith- 
ful can dare to extend to the wretched 
object of this horrid sentence.—I have 
known three instances of its being inflicted, 
many in which it was threatened, two were 
made the subjects of actions, and verdicts 
were had, But if I am rightly informed, 
the plaintiffs did not dare to proceed to 
execution. 

This stupendous and formidable power 
is under the direction of any instrumenta- 
lity curiously organized to give it effect, 
and to establish by its means a paramount 

ower over the minds of its votaries. It 
is under an absolute monarch (the pope), 
having a counsel selected for their talents 
and influence (his cardinals)—generals 
and governors (his bishops) diffused over 
the world, each having under his orders 
subordinate officers (their parochial cler- 
gy) in contact with the poor who, if 
they believe the tenets of their religion, 
must be subdued to the most devoted sub- 
mission. This dominion, not circum- 
scribed by space, but operating on the 
minds of its votaries, through so great a 
proportion of the world, exercising a tem- 
poral power of pains and penalties, be- 
yond what human laws can inflict, and wield- 
ing the sanction of eternal punishment 
and rewards also—each rank bound to its 
superior by the strongest oaths—cut off 


from all worldly ties and sympathies by 
lives of celibacy—their interest and pas- 
sions concentered in the prevalence and 
grandeur of the church, and motives of 
jealousy and insubordination removed, by 
the individuals of each rank being eligible 
into that above the one in which he is 
placed, and animated by a belief, which 
1 doubt not to be sincere, that the whole 
is a system of vicegerency to Christ upon 
earth, the adherence to which is eternal 
salvation, and the opposition to which is 
rebellion against God, and to be visited by 
eternal perdition. 

Is it possible that persons under the in- 
fluence of such convictions and motives, 
and with such energies and means, should 
abstain from using political power, if plac- 
ted in their hands, for the re-establishinent 
of what they conscientiously think a sys- 
tem of eternal salvation? That they 
should abstain from using that power for 
the subversion of what they believe to be 
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the certain cause of eternal perdition? 
Is it possible that they can see you re- 
linquish a control, and put it as an instru- 
ment into their hands, without believing it 
to bea miraculous working to make such 
infatuation the means of your chastise- 
ment, or your regeneration, and that they 
are called to use it as such ? 

Of their disputed doctrines—the an- 
swers of their universities, the answer of 
the congregation of cardinals, as stated in 
p- 426 of the Report on your table, and 
tne oath and protestation of the Roman 
Catholic noblemen and gentlemen in 1789, 
I will say little, though having much to 
observe upon all, what, if considered by 
any fair mind, judicially exercised, 1 am 
convinced could not fail to remove all the 
confidence which most delusively has been 
excited by them, and to substitute a 
deeper sense of danger in its place-—one 
remark is to be made on all. They not 


only deny such doctrines, but roundly as- 
sert, that they never were maintained or 
acted on by their church. 

Of the answers of the universities (the 
history of which would be curious), I 
shall only say that I am prepared to show, 
not only proofs to the contrary from the 


most recognized authorities of their church, 
but also answers of three of the same uni- 
versities, diametrically opposite to those 
which, for the present purpose, they have 
given—of the answer of the congregation 
of cardinals (by direction of his holiness), 
p- 426 of the Report. I am also prepared 
under like authority, to exhibit innumera- 
ble instances to the direct contrary ; and of 
the oath and protestation of the lay lords 
and gentlemen in 1789. I must say, that 
construing both under the explanation, 
which, to satisfy the objections of their 
bishops, they afterwards made of them, 
they will be found to confirm and aggra- 
vate the sense of danger they were meant 
to remove. 

The doctrines objected to them are not 
only stated but insisted on in their coun- 
cils, canons, and decrees of popes. Not 
only recognized as being theirs, but as- 
serted to be of infallible and divine autho- 
rity, by prelates of the highest dignity, 
and dociors of the most acknowledged 
learning in their church, down to the pre- 
sent day. By cardinal Bellarmine and 
cardinal Allen ; by Dr. Troy, titular arch- 
bishop of Dublin, in his Pastoral Letter 
of 1793; by Dr. Milner, vicar apostolic, 
in his Ecclesiastical Democracy: by Dr. 
Walmesly, vicar apostolic ; Dr. Delahogue 
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a high authority, as being professor of di- 
vinity in Maynooth College, and therefore 
the medium through which the stock of 
clergy of the present day derives its theo- 
logical principles; and though last not 
least, by Dr. Gandolphy, a divine of great 
learning and ability, who so lately as the 
last year published in this town a work ene 
titled « A Defence of the aucient Faith, 
ora full Exposition of the Christian Reli- 
gion,” in a series of controversial sermons, 
You observe, that in this work the Roman 
Catholic religion is not only designated as 
the ancient faith, but exclusively the 
Christian Religion. This work contains 
a full and most animated assertion of all 
the intolerant and exclusive doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic church, and, with all 
their other writers, sets up the zutho- 
rity of the general councils in their fullest 
extent. The history of its publication is 
curious. Dr. Gandolphy was ordered by 
the Roman Catholic bishop of the London 
district to suppress it. Ile demanded if 
any and what objections were made to its 
doctrines, as he would pay an attention to 
them which he was not disposed to give to 
any of a temporizing nature. None such 
was assigned, but he was ordered not to 
publish. He repaired to Rome, sub- 
mitted his work to the highest theological 
authority of the Vatican, and comes off 
with the most triumphant testimony of its 
orthodoxy and merit, as certified by the 
two divines to whom it was referred for its 
imprimatur by the legitimate authority. 
These two divines, one a master of sacred 
theology, the other a professor of sacred 
Scriptures, gave this work the highest 
praise, and pronounced it deserving to be 
cased in cedar and gold. It was printed 
in four volumes in this city; but it has 
been bought up or suppressed for the ex- 
igency of a late occasion; and further, to 
Eeiesi the effects of the discovery it had 
made, the bishop of the district, a few 
days before the late debate, published a 
a hand-bill, stating that it contained errors, 
which, however, he did not specify, and 
denying that it had the authority of that 
particular council which has the superin- 
tendance of the ecclesiastical affairs of 


, these kingdoms, but not observing that it 
had the very highest authority on those 


subjects which the church of Rome knows. 
Of that work, and the exposure it makes, 
I shall trouble you with a few extracts. 

It speaks of the Reformation as the sin- 
ful deed of lust, avarice, and pride.—Vol. 1. 


p-429. Asan impious withdrawal fromthe 
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mother church.—Vol. 2. p. 130. That | 
the errors of the church of England is the 
severest curse with which the Almighty 
visits the sins of the people.—Vol. 2. p. 
220. Potestant teachers are charged with 
treason against God and religion—mispri- 
sion of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.—Vol. 
2. p. 222. He apostrophises the English | 
clergy, “Ye whited walls—God shall | 
strike you.”—Vol. 4. p. 311. This is the | 
work which the highest authority of the | 
Romish church, for examination of theo- | 
logical writings, =— as of genuine | 
orthodoxy, and deserving to be bound in 

cedar and gold—this, published and sanc- 

tioned only within the last year. We are 

told by the Roman Catholic advocates in 

parliament, that the tenets of their religion 

are become obsolete, and its hostile spirit | 
passed away ; but Mr. Plowden says, it is 

semper eadem. Pray which is right? 

I have only stated the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, however high. As to the dan- 
gerous tenets of the church of Rome, it 
may be said that churchmen of all re- 
ligions are intolerant, and that it is not 
fair to make their opinions a criterion to | 
judge by.—To that I reply, that they are | 
the surest repository of those doctrines as | 
they really exist, and that those who pro- | 
fess that faith, anddo not admit the au- 
thority of their clergy, are latitudinarians 
whose attachment is to the spirit of party, 
not to conscientious scruples of religion, 
But the recognition of most of their doc- 
trines stands full as much on lay autho- | 
rity as ecclesiastical. Mr. Plowden, an 
eminent lawyer, and their historian, boasts 
of the unchangeableness of their doctrines, 
and emphatically and proudly applies the 
motto of semper eadem to their system. 
The author of the statement of the penal 
laws (their adopted case) relies on the 
council of Lateran as unquestionable au- 
thority. Dr. Drumgoole, a physician of 
learning, talents, and considerable elo- 
quence, denounces the church of England 
asa novelty which had lasted its time— 
would fall before the solid columns of Ca- 
tholicity, and leave no recollection of its 
existence except by the miseries it had 
caused, The sentiment was censured as 
injudicious, but was applauded for the 
justice of the observation, and re-echoed 
from two county meetings. The doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation, insisted on by 
all those authorities—by the present pope 
repeatedly, and by Quarantotti in the re- 
script, which for its liberality was reviled 
—is inculcated in all their catechisms, and 
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repeatedly laid down in professor Dela- 
hogue’s tract, De Ecclesia Christi, a classe 
book at Maynooth college. This doctrine 
as has been shown, is the root and founda- 
tion of all intolerance and persecution, 
which justifies both, and almost makes 
them virtues. Jt was the contemplation 
of this stupendous soul-subduing system, 
and the experience of its destructive 
powers, and of the evils attendant on the 
struggles of religious party, that deter- 
mined your ancestors to guard you from 


its mischief, and shut it out altogether , 


from the state. It is now preposed to you 
to undo what they have done—to discard 
the system which they have reared—with 
which your glory and happiness have been 
commensurate—which is that on which 
the title of your king to his throne is 
founded—and without any motive but to 
gratify those lords and gentlemen who re- 
quire your constitution to descend to them, 
as they refuse to rise to it. 

If, on these motives, you are disposed 
deliberately to encounter this comprehen- 
sive revolution, and to lay on yourselves 
the awful responsibilty of its consequences, 
it is right that you should contemplate 
distinctly the acts you will have to do, the 
immediate effects which must ensue from 
them, and those more remote which they 
are likely to cause. The disqualifications 
sought to be removed, are, as to admissi- 
bility into the legislature, and certain 
offices which it is not necessary to enume- 
rate. In Ireland they are all enumerated 
in the $3d of the king. In England 
Roman Catholics lie under other disabili- 
ties, imposed by different statutes. The 
mode of their exclusion is accomplished 
by requiring, as a qualification for any of 
these situations, the taking, under certain 
formalities, the oaths of abjuration and su- 
premacy, and making and subscribing the 
declaration against popery, as set forth in 
the 30th Charles 2d. The mode of re- 
moving these disqualifications, according 
to the prayer of their petitions, must ne- 
cessarily be the same as to both countries, 
—that is, by repealing all the statutes 
which impose that obligation, the except- 
ing clause in the statute of the 33d of the 
king as to Ireland, and the several dis- 
abling statutes as to England. It will be 
necessary to repeal entirely, or new model, 
all the several acts enacted between the 
Ist of William and Mary, and the 12th 
and 13th of William. Having thus ef- 
fected a counter-revolution, and unsettled 


that which Mr. Burke considered as settled 
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Jor ever, you must then proceed further ; 
ou must repeal the 30th Charles 2d and 
the 13th and 25th, being the test and cor- 
poration acts. You must then proceed 
to repeal the 5th and lst of Elizabeth, 
and the 28th Henry 8th and the 25th of 
Edward Ist, and then, in consistency, and 
to sanction some of the arrangements 
which in the last attempt at revolution 
was made, and which has this night been 
gravely proposed, for getting the holy as- 
sent previous to the royal assent to the 
bill, it will be adviseable to repeal the sta- 
tutes of provisors and premunire. So ex- 
tensive a legislative revolution, I will ven- 
ture to say, never yet was accomplished 
or I believe contemplated. 

If that mode be not adopted, you must 
enact a law, dispensing with Roman Ca- 
tholics taking the oaths of supremacy and 
abjuration, and making and subscribing 
the declaration annexed—that is, you 
must do, and for the same object, what 
cost James 2d his crown—and then every 
Protestant will be forced to swear, what 
none of them attempt to deny, that the 
king is the head of the church as well as 
state. But the Roman Catholics will be 
legalized in the denial, which would sub- 
ject Protestants to the pains and penalties 
of premunire—will not that at least be su- 
periority? But more Roman Catholics 
will then be competent to make laws, af- 
fecting not only the interests of your re- 
ligion, but the Protestant religion itself 
whilst they reject, with the most deter- 
mined indignation, any the slightest inter- 
ference, not merely inthe regulations of 
their religion, but even in the appoint- 
ment, or control over the appointment, of 
any of their clergy; and this on the 
avowed principle of distrust ; and this dis- 
trust they adopt or affect, notwithstanding 
above fifty years of experience, that such 
power, to an extent beyond what you pre- 
sumed to suggest, has been possessed and 
exercised in Canada, without the slightest 
interference with their doctrines or dis- 
cipline; and notwithstanding the same 
power has been admitted in all other Pro- 
testant states, and even required for safety 
in those that are Catholic. If this be 
adopted, their church in these kingdoms 
will then be, not an empire within an em- 

ire, but an empire, from the nature of its 
Influence over the human mind, para- 
mount to all worldly dominion, ilies 
the sanctions of eternity against the petty 
pains and penalties of human tribunals ;— 
am I uot justified, therefore, in saying 
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that this will be ascendancy ? that it will 
be revolution ? absolute revolution, in effi- 
cacy and reach of time, extending far be- 
yond the revolution which it is meant to 
subvert? 

But if this will be superiority and as- 
cendancy in England, what will it be in 
Ireland, where the Roman Catholics boast 
that they already have a physical supe- 
riority of four-fifths of the population, but 
which I really believe, on good grounds 
of estimation, to be from two-thirds to 
three-fourths? If equal political power 
shall be added to their superiority of phy- 
sical force, that of itself would create as- 
cendancy. It will beto transfer what was 
counterpoise and control in the hands of 
the weaker, to be increase of strength to 
the stronger. But equality of political 
rights will be to them superiority of poli- 
tical power. With the exception of the 
four northern counties, a great proportion 
probably nine-tenths of the forty-shilling 
freeholders of Ireland, are Roman Catho- 
lics. When political disqualification shall 
be removed, it will be in their power to 
return Roman Catholic representatives for 
all the counties and open boroughs, ex- 
cepting those I have mentioned. ‘These 
representatives will be entitled to that in- 
fluence with the government, and that pa- 
tronage under it, which belong to their 
stations. Will not the possession of them 
create a Roman Catholic ascendancy ?— 
Will it not be a transfer of what power is 
left within the kingdom, from the Protes- 
tants, who in sentiment, in interests, under 
a political necessity, are identified with 
this country, to a body who (speaking of 
them collectively ) are more than estranged 
from it—who are so from national pre- 
judices, and exaggerated and deeply che- 
rished recollections—who are contradis- 
tinguished as ranged under a religious dis- 
tinction, not merely opposed, but hostile 
to the established religion, which as yet 
constitutes an integral part of this consti- 
tution—who are under the irresistible in- 
fluence of an organized ecclesiastical cor- 
poration of great antiquity and greater 
pretensions—pretensions which claim, by 
ancient title, a right to the establishments 
of your church ? Which you profess never 
to intend to give them, and which must 
therefore always leave them, and those 
they influence, in a state of dissatisfaction. 
Will not this be an ascendancy to a body 
who are opposed—who must be dissatis- 
fied, and who therefore will at least have 


temptations to be factious ? 


581) 


I know it is said, that if they are dissa- 
tisfied and alienated, it is because disqua- 
lifications are suffered to remain that de- 
rive their consequence principally from 
being withheld. I hope, after the state- 
ment I have made, it will no longer be 
denied, that the removal of popish disabi- 
lities would draw after it great and im- 
portant political changes. But if doing 
so would with certainty dissolve party, and 
conciliate (as is the most abused term), 
the temptation to venture on a revolution 
and its awful consequences would indeed 
be strong, but still to be resisted. But 
alas! I cannot flatter myself with such a 
hope; for whether I look to the imme- 
diate consequences that are to ensue, and 
to their natural workings on the human 
mind—or, above all, if I turn back to the 
gloomy view of past experience, and to 
the dark and portentous clouds it rolls 
after us, I can discern nothing in the 
proposed project, but increase of confu- 
sion, and interminable discord. The 
question and complaint of disqualification, 
which has only a general and remote re- 
ference to individual interest, will then be 
converted into the question and claim of 
possession. In the first, discontent and 
complaint are against the laws, which pre- 
sent no object to vindictive passions to 
fasten on—but make it a question of pos- 
session, the interest is then immediate and 
direct, and disappointment and discontent 
get personal objects to level their sple- 
netic rage against—and what objects ?— 
The sovereign and his ministers; every 
office or place to be given away will then 
be the subject of a calculation and a claim. 

The political power of Ireland unques- 
tionably they will then possess; but that 
will not, cannot satisfy them—nothing 
short of possession of the church establish- 
ment will or can do so. Their clergy, 
who wield the instrumentality by which 
they work, cannot be satisfied without the 
acquisition of it. ‘This, I fear, is the great 
spring, to make which, in due time, they 
have latterly so drawn back. No:— 
* Until that shall be obtained nothing will 
be considered as accomplished. Pride and 
party rancour will seek this great object 
for triumph—their clergy will demand it 
as a debt no longer to be withheld. Their 
adopted case (the statement of the penal 
laws) has suggested its claim, their ora- 
tors have announced it.” 

I cannot be supposed indifferent to the 
of our church establishment, 

ut I confess I lose sight of the object, 
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however interesting, in contemplation of 
the woeful progress of the means which 
must lead to it—which few of them, I am 
convinced, at present meditate, but which 
will present pein: in due course— 
every step of which will be confusion, 
discord, and the excitement of inveterate 
hostility to Protestants or English settlers. 
I cannot bring myself to detail the piteous 
scenes which, in my conscience, I believe 
will ensue. The first step will be the ac- 
quisition of the representation in order to 
acquire the patronage of what constitutes 
the instrumentality of government. What 
is likely to intervene between their accom- 
plishment of this object and their claim of 
the church establishment, on the ground 
of the whole communion being popish, I 
leave to imagination, aided by historical 
recollections, to fill up—every step will 
be contest, and acrimonious contest, in 
which superiority of numbers having equal 
political rights, and animated by the 
energy of promising enterprise, must pre- 
vail. Va victis !—The weakest must fly, 
or merge in the strongest party, and seek 
to conciliate, by adopting and aiding its 
future views. The only refuge of those 
who shall remain, will be by aspeedy sub- 
mission to disarm the hostility of a pee 
naturally as generous as violent. I shall 
close this most painful topic. 

To restore what of late years has been 
claimed as a matter of right, is the object 
professed by some—to tranquillize Ireland 
by what is termed conciliaticn, the delu- 
sive motive with others. I will briefly 
examine both. If it be a right, let right 
be done, though your empire crumble into 
ruin. But is it so? This claim has arisen 
from confounding natural with social 
rights, and applying to the latter the vi- 
sionary theories of the former.. Ina state 
of nature no man has a right to exercise 
sovereignty over another. In the social 
state he has no right to govern, except 
the laws of the particular society of which 
he is a member confer that right on him. 
His right, in a state of society, is not to 
govern, but to be well governed. To 
contend the contrary, is the very essence 
of Jacobinism, the fundamental principle 
of which is, the application of the theories 
drawn from the visionary state of nature, 
to the institutions of civil society. You 
will find these to be the very principles 
which originated and supported the French 
revolution, let loose argument on the 
same principles, against the system of the 
British constitution, or almost any of its 
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parts, and would it or could it stand the 
assault? In the legislature, if a represen- 
tative body should be admitted, universal 
suffrage (as now called for) must be 
adopted, an hereditary legislation would 
be an outrage and mockery of common 
sense, as well as of first principles—if 
regal power should be tolerated, under 
this pure theoretical system, it must be 
elective. Such is the necessary progress 
of the admission of this theory of right. 
But examine it a little more. The rights 
of men in a state of society are to have 
equal protection extended to their persons, 
properties, and reputations.—But what 
shall be the qualifications required for ad- 
ministering the sovereignty of the state, 
or what shall disqualify, is altogether a 
subject of social regulation which when 
once settled, and established, should be 
Pomeggehite firm and immoveable, should be 

ept sacred from question and scrutiny. 
But to explore fundamentals in search of 
theoretic anomalies, and thereby to endan- 
ger the stupendous superstructure which in 

espight and mockery as it were, of this 
theory has been raised in such magnifi- 
cence and grandeur upon them, would 
certainly be in direct opposition to all that 
statesmen have hitherto thought wise, and 
contrary to the most established principles 
of political law Vattel (a writer of the 
first authority on that subject) lays it 
down “ that when a government is once 
settled and established, no alteration 
should be made, however apparently slight, 
in the form of it, but from urgent and ab- 
solute necessity,” and he explains what 
he means by such necessity that * no 
change or alteration should be made, but 
when the government without such change, 
absolutely fails to answer the ends and 

urposes for which civil governments are 
instituted.” 

Is, then, the British constitution so de- 
generated and debased? what is the 
motive, what the object for which you 
listen to the proposal to discard all esta- 
blished maxims of wisdom and policy, to 
run counter to all experience of the past, 
and voluntarily risk again the evils under 
which this nation suffered misery and de- 
gradation for above one hundred and fifty 
years? to gratify ne only is professed at 
present) a few noblemen and gentlemen 
who are ambitious to share in the adminis- 
tration of the government, but are unwil- 
ling to submit to the qualifications which 
are required of you. To bring down the 
constitution to them, because they refuse 
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to come up to the constitution, alleging 
conscientious scruples. Mr. Burke says 
‘< that dissent seeking for more than tole- 
ration is not conscience, but ambition.” 
To gratify this conscientious ambition, or 
ambitious conscience, you propose to new 
model your constitution, in order to tran- 
quillize and conciliate. To conciliate 
might possibly tranquillize. But what will 
effect durable conciliation? I should not 
expect it from what will bring the objects 
of pursuit nearer to their grasp, and at the 
same moment (as is professed) will raise 
an apparent bar to the acquisition of them. 
For we are given to understand, that 
something to be called security, is to be 
discovered for the permanency of the es- 
tablished church; but while that is to be 
withheld from them, in a state of dissatis- 
faction and agitation they will certainly 
remain. ‘To conceive that any thing short 
of that sacrifice, has any chance of causing 
permanent conciliation, is an infatuation 
which nothing but a total ignorance of the 
characters and views of that party in Ire- 
land can excuse. 

But reasoning on the probable effects on 
minds under the complicated influences of 
party feelings, religious and national; ace 
tuated by cherished prejudices and resent- 
ment; and objects direct and indirect; 
some of which may be avowed, whilst 
others of them must be suppressed, is ne- 
cessarily inconclusive and perplexing. 
Experience of the past is the best guide 
for conjecture of the future! From the 
expulsion of James to the year 1793, Ire- 
land enjoyed a degree of tranquillity and 
consequent improvement in civilization, 
which cannot be found in any other period 


of her history. In 1778, the repeal of the 
penal code began in Ireland. I need not 
repeat the feelings with which, abstract- 
| edly considered, I must always view it. 
It was certainly meant to break the 
strength of the Roman Catholic party, or 
to compel conformity which in a great 
degree it effected. The progress of repeal 
continued there till 1792, and had every 
conciliatory effect which could be expects 
ed or desired. In 1792, lord Redesdale, 
then Mr. Mitford, stirred the question 
from its quiet state, and introduced his bill 
for removing the disability which excluded 
from the bar. That opened the question 
again in Ireland, and a bill for a similar 
effect and to legalize intermarriages was 
introduced by sir H. Langrishe into the 
Irish parliament. ‘Then for the first time 
conciliation bad a long, aud 1 fear, a last- 
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ing adieu to concession. It was immedi- 
ately on the heels of this concession, that 
Catholic agitation began and appeared an 
open organized system, having its directing 
council (its committee), its ambassadors 
(its delegates), its presiding chief (the 
venerable and venerated John Keogh), 
who, as he himself states, went on one 
mission with his dear and lamented friend, 
Thomas Braughall, and on another with 
his dear and lamented friend, Theobald 
Wolte Tone, to excite their clergy, and 
toset their influence against that of the 
aristocracy of their body for the purpose 
of convening a representative assembly. 
In this year their committee published its 
first manifesto, it declared what it sought, 
and what it did not seek.*—The elective 
franchise considerably qualified, and capa- 
city to serve as magistrates and jurors. 
The wise and provident suggested, that 
the prayer for the elective franchise would 
assuredly be followed by a claim for the 
representation. They treated the asser- 
tion as a cruel calumny, and justified 
themselves theoretically on the ground of 
Mr. Burke’s distinction between office and 
franchise, and on practical grounds they 
stated, that their object in seeking the 
elective franchise was not political, but 
was merely for the purpose of equality in 
competition for tenancies of land. The 
prayer of their petition was modified in 
this respect; and to obviate the objection, 
that by an equal communication of the 
elective franchise, the power of represen- 
tation would be thrown into their hands, 
they limited their prayer for it to twenty 
pounds value of freehold. 

These they professed to be the full ex- 
tent of their objects, and sought them asa 
final settlement of theirdemands. On the 
faith of its being a final settlement, and 
on an understood compact that it was so 
to be, the legislature enacted the statute 
of the 33d of the king. The enactment 
went beyond the prayer of the petition, on 
the principle of the settlement being con- 
clusive of the question, and with the hope, 
which then appeared well founded, that it 
would be as conciliatory as final. The 
elective franchise was conceded at forty 
shillings, being the same standard under 
which, by the statute of Henry 6th it was 


* The first was arrested and confined 
under a charge of a treasonable nature, 
but liberated by lord Cornwallis; the 
other, tried and convicted of treason, pre- 
vented his execution by suicide. 
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possessed by Protestants. This was done 
not merely for conciliatory effect, but as a 
compact of accord and satisfaction—on 
one side these privileges were given, that 
is, disqualification to that extent was re- 
moved—on the other, certain doctrines, of 
which past experience had exhibited the 
dangers and horrid consequences, were 
abjured, and the oath which did so abjure 
them was embodied in the act. ‘That 
oath also imposes on those who qualify 
under it, the obligation, “* That they will 
never use any of these privileges to destroy 
or weaken the established church, or the 
Protestant government of the country.” 
That was the compact. It was considered 
to be a final and conclusive settlement, 
and was accepted by them with profes- 
sions of gratitude as well as satisfaction. 
They expressly resolved to dissolve their 
committee, “ being,” as they said, ‘* raised 
to the rank of freemen, and competent to 
manifest their sentiments as such, with 
their other fellow-subjects.”” They fur- 
ther voted a sum of 2,000/. to raise a statue 
to his present majesty, in whose reign, and 
on whose recommendations such penalties 
and disqualifications had been removed, 
and such privileges conferred. Where 
are we to look for the statue? We know 
that the committee never was dissolved, 
though professing to be so, but was in- 
tended to compose an integral part of the 
convention which the prompt firmness of 
the duke of Richmond suppressed in its 
first formation. This burst of gratitude for 
the enactment of 1793, was succeeded in a 
few weeks by insurrections in different 
parts of Ireland of the most dangerous 
nature, professing religious grievances and. 
animosity, which in some parts so affected, 
were never before suspected to exist; and 
from that time Ireland has never known 

eace, and party spirit and animosity 
ove been daily increasing. 

From looking back to this train of 
events and their effects, we may learn, if 
we will, what chance we may have of se- 
curing conciliation by concession. Twenty- 
seven ppm we have passed in vain pur- 
suit of this phantom, that, like our hori- 
zon, flies from our approach—we advance 
to the alluring brightness, we find an 
abyss under our feet—again it invites 
with distant view. Will you plunge in, 
and renew the vain attempt to secure it? 
No. Let us not deceive ourselves with 


the flattering illusion. You may make a 

new constitution, as you are called on to 

do—you may open init a breach through 
(2 C) 
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which revolution may pour in—you may 
shake your church, that main pillar of 
your state; but, unless you surrender 
the establishment of it in Ireland, you 
will be farther from conciliation than ever. 
To tranquillise Ireland, by introducing a 
few (as you suppose) of peers and com- 
moners into your legislature, and making 
them competent to offices which you do 
not mean to give them, and to leave their 
clergy, who possess the secret influence of 
the body, and the people who compose it, 
and the agitators who direct both, with 
qualifications that are to lead to nothing, 
is so strange and childish a conception, 
that I cannot, by any stretch of faith in 
the sincerity of public men, bring myself 
to believe, that it can have entered serious- 
ly into the minds that profess it. But if, 
in the sublime conceptions of great states- 
men, a project is adopted to make Ireland 
a secure and quiet possession, by estab- 
lishing popery there, and transferring the 
powers of the state to those who profess it, 
there may be some sense in that—but, in 
common humanity, let them abridge the 
sufferings of those, whose race, through 
so many vicissitudes, and dangers, and 
sufferings, have preserved the country to 
British dominion. Let them know what 
they are to expect in time, and enable 
them to prepare for the new order of things 
they are to endure, or to yield to their 
fate and depart. Their best refuge will 
be the generosity of their countrymen 
when glutted with concession. If reli- 
gious and national prejudices can be silen- 
ced, it will not be a light reliance. There 
may be state policy in such a course. State 
policy is said to soar sometimes above all 
the vulgar feelings of justice, humanity, 
and gratitude. There may be sense in 
this—but to think of tranquillising, by 
the mere removal of disabilities, and by 
inviting continual competition between 
two descriptions of your people, now un- 
fortunately divided by the most baleful of 
all distinctions, religious party—to give 
to that profane spirit an immediate and 
direct entrance and interest into every 
subject, institution, and establishment, 
in which unity of council and action are 
most requisite, does appear to my plain 
mind an insanity so strange as to be quite 
portentous. See how this would operate 
on that leading object of claim, introduc- 
tion into the legislature. Can you doubt 
that the spirit of religious party would be 
used and kept alive for the purpose of its 


powerful instrumentality ?—-What so pro- 
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ductive of irritation and discord, as elec- 
tion contest is at present? But our mo- 
dern theorists, in their sublime concep- 
tions, professing public peace too as their 
object, propose this lenitive for the feuds 
of religious party—to pour on the heart- 
burnings of religious animosity the heal- 
ing balm of election contest. If this mea- 
sure shall take place, such contests must 
ensue, unless a timely submission to the 
ascendant power shall prevent it. For 
my own part, if I am to continue to re- 
side in Ireland, I had infinitely rather 
change places, and give the Roman Catho- 
lics, in their turn, the exclusive possession 
of the legislature, than live in a state of 
society causing continual contest—that 
contest, from its nature, calling forth 
every malignant passion of the human 
heart, and suppressing evcry benevolent 
and virtuous feeling. I really think, that 
the most inventive genius of the most ma- 
lignant fiend could contrive nothing so 
effectual to promote confusion, discord, 
and misery. 

The Roman Catholic religion is funda- 
mentally a system of exclusion. It ex- 
cludes those who dissent, from the pale 
of christianity—it excludes from possible 
salvation. 1t admits no compromise on 
its part, therefore, you cannet compro- 
mise with it ;—you may submit to it—you 
may adopt it—but in the administration of 
political power (I speak not of petty mu- 
er gn it never yet was found to 
suffer equality where it could acquire as- 
cendancy, to possess ascendancy without 
seeking domination, or in the exercise of 
domination to be tolerant. And all this 
arises not from the want of virtues or the 
feelings from which they arise, but is the 
natural consequence, as I have shown, of 
the sincere belief in the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation. 

Ihave hitherto only spoken of the im- 
mediate and remote effects likely to ensue 
through this measure in Ireland. It has 
been a great error to consider this ques- 
tion in reference to that country only. 
But even in that very contracted and un- 
statesmanlike view, its consequences must 
be allowed, more or less, to effect this, 
the seat of empire. Its agitations must 
disquict and perplex—but its direct and 
internal operation here, is a matter of 
serious consideration. The energy and 
zeal for proselytism, will, as they have 
done, increase the numbers, whilst the 
admission to political power will withdraw 
control. Religious party, sooner or later 
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will arise, and when they are strong in 
numbers, will assume the baleful charac- 
teristics of it. Look to what was the 
state of this country in reference to reli- 
gious party, in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. 

Accustomed to look favourably on the 
operations of party within the legislature, 
we overlook, I fear, the distinction of this 
new principle of party spirit, which it is 
proposed to introduce into that, and into 
the government. In the party spirit that 
at present exists and operates (perhaps 
beneficially) in the legislature, there is 
no principle that is not common to both 
sides, whose interests fundamentally are 
the same. Contention is on means, or 

rinciples, common to both. No subject 
js more sacred from discussion at one side 
than the other. No contrariety of public 
motive—the state is the same to both, or 
all parties ; and all parties are identified 
with the state.—But the spirit of religious 
party is founded on a distinct and irrecon- 
cilable principle, and religious party, in 
the mind of a sincere Roman Catholic, 
separates from a Protestant state. It not 
only establishes a divided allegiance, but 
ona hostile principle, and the extirpation 
of heresy is at once a religious duty and 
a conscientious motive—which, if sincere 
in their faith, they will not or cannot re- 
sist giving effect to, when opportunity 
shall arise. If they are not sincere, their 
religious principle is only party pretence, 
and the conscientious scruples on which 
they claim indulgence do not exist. 

‘he state of things which you are about 
now to introduce, is exactly that which 
in fact existed in this country from the 
Reformation to the 30th of Charles 2nd— 
what was that state and what were its 
effects, I have given a sketch of. Sir, 
J am sensible that the anxious suggestions 
of this most extensive, deep, and com- 
plicated, and most momentous subject, 
are leading me farther than is adviseable. 
I am sensible I have been prolix, and that 
I have been diffuse; but greater prolixity 
would still be far short of the various and 
complicated considerations that belong to 
the subject, whilst the misrepresentations 
and delusions that beset every part of it, 
call for such continual explanations, that 
you must either leave them to their fatal 
effects, or digress to expose them. If 
feeling some times intruded, could it be 
avoided when such consequences pressed 
on the mind. 

1 feel confident that I have proved be- 
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yond question, that when your constitu- 
tion was settled at the Revolution, its 
most fixed and fundamental principle was, 
that the legislature and government of the 
state should be Protestant in all its parts. 
That it was meant to be so far ever settled. 
That this character of perpetuity was 
stamped on it as emphatically as words 
could effect, without ene to violate 
the legislative competency of future par- 
liaments. That this character of perpe- 
tuity was given to exclusion, in contem- 
plation of the immutable nature of the 
system to be excluded, and of the dangers 
to a Protestant state that was inherent in 
the principles of that system. I think I 
have shown that those principles are in 
their nature necessarily opposed and hos- 
tile toa Protestant state. That when po- 
pery was the religion of the state the na- 
tion was oppressed, degraded, and impove- 
rished. That when that religion was aban- 
doned—but political power (as now is 
sought) was suffered to remain,—confu- 
sion, discord, misery, and national degra- 
dation were the consequence. That since 
exclusion has been complete, both of re- 
ligion and political power, internal hap- 
piness and external glory have blessed 
this country in a degree never before ex- 
perienced in the annals of the world. 

I have stated the injurious and dan- 
gerous consequences, immediate and re- 
mote, which necessarily or probably 
would ensue from this measure, and how 
utterly hopeless it is, as a plan of con- 
ciliation. These consequences are such, 
that in my firm belief, they would be to 
this country, incipient revolution of cer- 
tain progress, but uncertain extent— 
whilst, in Ireland, they must immediately 
produce Roman Catholic ascendancy, sub- 
version of the church establishment, and 
of the English settlement of the country, on 
the security and strength of which, the con- 
nexion between the two countries will be 
found ultimately to depend ; and that the 
progress to their lamentable effects, will 
be almost a continued scene of confusion, 
discord, and misery ;—and, consequently, 
of increased embarrassment to this 
country. When I contemplate this im- 
pending ruin, I am lost in wonder that 
such a project could ever have been en- 
tertained in a British parliament. I trust, 
however, that too much of the character 
of their forefathers remains to suffer the 
possibility of its adoption. If they shall, 
however, they will certainly give proof 


that it was not without reason that pare 
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liamentary reform has been called for; 
for, on a subject the most important that 
ever was agitated in this House, they 
would then decide against the sense and 
opinions of the most sound and reflecting 
part of their constituents. But if it were 
possible that revolutionary mania should 
so possess this House, the constitution, in 
its admirable structure, has made pro- 
vision against such a danger. 

The hereditary council of the nation 
will not forget that the peculiar duty of its 
station is to stand between the Crown and 
the democratic mania of the people or 
their representatives. The constitution of 
their country is peculiarly their trust. Its 
Protestant principle is the sacred pal- 
ladium of which they are the sworn guar- 
dians. They will be mindful of their duty 
—they will save their sovereign from the 
insulting demand to violate his coronation 
oath or trifle with the spirit of it; and if 
this House should ever depart so far from 
the maxims and character of their an- 
cestors, as to present a bill for a counter- 
revolution at their bar, that there at least, 
hereditary feelings and principles will re- 
main—and that their stern and dignified 
reply will be, as was that of their great 
ancestors to the Papal encroachments of 
their day—nolumus ioe Anglia mutari. 

But if the revolutionary spirit should 
find reception there also, my last hope will 
rest on the magnanimity and firmness of 
that illustrious prince which saved this 
great empire, and saved Europe—that 
crushes the hydra of despotism with its 
monsters, but who, I fear, is also doomed 
to find that malignant envy is only to be 
conquered by death. He will again inter- 
pose to save his country from the greater 
danger that menaces it within—He will 
recollect that the sacrifice of religious 
principle, or the adoption of a tempo- 
rizing spirit respecting it, never prospered 

et—He will recollect that Henry 4th 

ad his Sully too—wise, provident, and 
attached, that under his advice (and he 
was at least as sincere a Protestant as any 
minister of later times) he compromised 
with Popery, and submitted to it, and that 
the consequence was, the loss of his life 
and the exterminetion of the numerous 
Protestants of France. He will feel that 
the mysterious and sublimed union of 
church and state, is a sacred subject that 
soars above the ken of worldly policy. 
It is an ethereal essence that sanctifies 
and gives a character of perpetuity to 
your state, while it draws from that sup- 
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rt which repays to it worldly stabilit 
ad effect. He will therefore on admit 
its giant rival into its sanctuary—with 
sure and certain hope I rely that he will 
abide by the coronation oath—He will 
abide by the principle which placed his 
family on the throne, and which repealed, 
would only leave a naked possession of 
it. Repeal the Protestant principle of 
the estate, and the title will no longer be 
“‘ hereditary descent qualified by Protest- 
antism,”—repeal the qualification of Pro- 
testantism as a constitutional principle, 
and it is only a form as attached solely to 
the Crown, and a form which arguments 
unanswerable will be found to remove; 
the principle of hereditary descent will 
first be deprived of the spirit and reason 
of the qualification of Protestantism, and 
afterwards of the form. It can no longer 
make part of the title of the present fa- 
mily to the throne, but will stand as an 
adverse title in the house of Sardinia, and 
the possession of it will then be reduced to 
a mere right from possession, or from 
constructive election. But I am uninten- 
tionally led again into argument. Ido 
entertain an humble but earnest reliance, 
that the same magnanimity and firmness 
that saved the empire and Europe willinter- 
pose to save the constitution of his country. 
It is triumphantly asked, what then is to 
be done? would you re-enact the penal 
laws? far be the thought from me. The 
penal laws were intended to compel con- 
formity—the project was impious. On 
the other hand, to confer political power 
on dissent, is to give a bounty on party 
spirit, and to perpetuate it. The course 
that is wise and honest and conformable 
to christian spirit lies between both: it is 
to preserve the rule of the state, con- 
nected with the religion of the state, and by 
so doing, not seek to compel conformity, 
but to incline those who are so unfortunate 
as to be ambitious, to examine more im- 
partially the grounds of that dissent that 
exlcudes them.—To continue, as now, to 
extend the most equal protection to all, 
and the most equal encouragement also, 
in those objects that belong to the instru- 
mentality of the state. 

This course with a firm and stern re- 
pression of faction, and the crimes that 
arise from it, might allay the agitations of 
this question, and would do so, if it were 
once known, that under no circumstances 
would the Protestant character of the 
state be changed—that its fundamental. 
and immoveable principle is, that the 
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king shall be Protestant, the Government 
shall be Protestant, and the Legislature 
Protestant. 

The question should be closed—‘* The 
isle is frighted from her propriety.” I 
have stated the principles gn which it 
should be closed ; let those who encourage 
the agitation of it, reflect in time on the 
evils it has already produced, and the hor- 
rors that may ensue from it.—I believethem 
to be more imminent than they imagine. 

Mr. W., Elliot observed, that he hoped 
the little he had to offer would plead his 
excuse for the trespass he was about to 
make on the attention of the House. 
During the speech of an hon. member, he 
had observed the considerable effect pro- 
duced by the extracts read from a 
pamphlet published by doctor Gandol- 
phy, for the tenets contained in which it 
would be found the author had been sus- 
pended. With this work he proceeded 
to Rome, and laid it before an accredited 
officer of the papal court, whose sanction 
he obtained. This officer, styled the 
Master of the Apostolic Palace, it had 
since been discovered, had, through the 
misrepresentation of doctor Gandolphy, 
and his total ignorance of the English 
language, been induced to give an im- 
primatur, or approval of its contents. 
Upon the discovery of its contents at 
Rome, cardinal Litta immediately ac- 
quainted doctor Poynter here with the 
circumstance, and begged it to be under- 
stood, that the approval of the Master at 
Rome had been surreptitiously obtained, 
upon which doctor Gandolphy was im- 
mediately, and still continued suspended. 
[Hear, hear! ]—The whole fabric, there- 
fore, erected by the hon. member upon 
the contents and tendency of this work, 
tell to the ground. It was in no degree 
authenticated or sanctioned by the court 
of Rome. What had subsequently fallen 
from that hon. member only went to 
prove, that the minds of the Catholic 
population had been so completely alie- 
nated in Ireland, that it would be better 
they should remain for ever in the state 
in which they were. What-! was it to be 
endured that parliament should be told, 
at a period like the present, that no se- 
curities could be devised sufficiently satis- 
factory? The controversy had been 
heightened, if not altogether occasioned, 
by the delay of parliament; the longer 
that delay continued, the warmer and 


greater would be that controversy. The 
interposition of parliament was now called 
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for on both sides, to adjust at once, b 

legislative means, all the differences whic 

subsisted between the different parties, 
and which had originated in the culpable 
delay of that House. Upon the subject 
of securities he should give it as his old 
opinion, whatever weight that might have, 
that the best security was to be found in 
the repeal of all the remaining penal laws 
and disabilities. In the year 1813, he 
had acquiesced in the conditions then 
proposed, and should feel himself war- 
ranted in doing the same again under 
similar circumstances. This he had done 
then, and should do again, with a view to 
obtain the measure of emancipation. The 
great hope of the country at this moment, 
lay in the prospect of conciliation, and 
consequent cordiality and unanimity. 
This was only to be effected by doing 
away with all civil distinctions and dis- 
abilities. This was the true mode to re- 
store confidence, concord, and harmony, 
in both the Catholic and Protestant 
bodies. The Catholic would thus be- 
come a convert to the principles of tole- 
ration professed and acted upon by the 
Protestant. This was the part of the question 
to which he had felt it his duty, in the first 
instance, to draw the attention of the House. 
The dangers apprehended, proceeded from 
various causes. For his part, he had never 
considered the question upon the ground 
of abstract right. The petitioners were 
different parts of the same body, yet their 
general interests were the same, whatever 
might be the shades of difference in their 
sentiments as to the extent of concession, 
or modification of their religious senti- 
ments, in order to obtain political rights 
and privileges. The Protestant and Ca- 
tholic, too, were alike different parts of 
the same body; yet even they were not 
without a common interest. The Crown, 
it was justly said, was Protestant; the 
state was also Protestant ; yet the en- 
croachment made on the penal statutes 
existing at the commencement of this cen- 
tury, stood high amongst the most splen- 
did and beneficent acts of the present 
reign.—[Hear, hear!]. For his part, he 
had never been considered insensible to 
the dangers of the community ; some had 
thought him the very reverse ; yet in this 
instance he saw—he rejoiced to avow it— 
little cause to alarm the most timid. In 
times succeeding the Reformation, during 
a disputed succession to the throne, or 
during the reign of childless sovereigns, 
apprehension might very fairly be enter- 
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tained with respect to the security of a 
Protestant succession ; yet it was the true 
policy of this country generally, and the 
true object of the first care of parliament 
to provide, by all possible means, that the 
population of the country, from one end 
to the other, should be without cause of 
complaint, moving forward in the common 
path of duty, in terms of cordial amity 
and affectionate brotherhood. When 
within those walls they talked of Catholic 
concession, what did it mean? It only 
meant that they had, by means of certain 
legislative provisions, the power to create 
a moral effect on the Catholic mind most 
beneficial and consonant to the interests 
of both Catholic and Protestant. Two 
centuries of experience had shown that 
the expectation was unfounded upon 
which the penal laws had been grounded, 
namely, that the Catholic would abjure a 

ersecutéd faith. The legislature might, 

y heaping restrictions on them, shake the 
foundation of their morals, but they would 
only render them worse Catholics, and 
worse subjects. In their anxiety to sup- 
port the Protestant ascendancy they would, 
in effect, create an aristocracy, and pro- 
perty destitute of all authority,—a people 
destitute of even morality or true religion. 
This would, indeed, be the consummation 
of all our calamities. Instead of the hon. 
member, who had replied to the right hon. 
mover, branding those who advocated the 
cause of concession with a disposition to 
effect a revolution in the order of things, 
he would do well to consider if he were 
not, by such insinuation, poisoning the 
sources of public happiness, and troubling 
the very elements of society. The various 
other _— of danger alluded to in the 
course’of the debate, he considered com- 
paratively unimportant. It was absurd to 
think that in the present state of this coun- 
try the continuance of the penal laws 
could afford any security adequate to the 
danger likely to arise from their continu- 
ance. Much was to be apprehended from 
their operation on the anxious and already 
irritated state of the public mind. It was 
contended, that various offices, in Ireland 
particularly were open alike to the appli- 
cation of their talents, and those of their 
fellow countrymen. But would it be re- 


quisite to prove that there must result an | 


indisposition to embrace the 
thus offered, under the natural fecling of 


discontent at the wide range of disqualifi- 
cation which still continued to dishearten 
and oppress their exertions and energy ? 
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This was the natural feeling undef such 


circumstances. A particular limitation, 
especially when founded on liberal dis- 
tinctions, soon amounted to a general inhi- 
bition ; and it must be the more sorely felt 
when the parties had to complain that the 
tenets of their religion had alone disquali- 
fied then to fill those offices to which they 
were peculiarly eligible, from their bein 
the decendants of the most ancient an 
honourable stock of a country, for whose 
welfare they and their ancestors had, with 
the noblest self-devotion, shed their best 
blood, The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded with expressing an anxious wish 
that the House would consent to go into 
the committee. 

Mr. Bathurst spoke against the motion. 
No good ground had yet been stated for 
it; but strong arguments had been urged 
against it, and of these none had yet been 
contradicted by any sound reasoning. 
The House was called upon to go 
into a committee, there to discuss that 
which had been already discussed, and 
against which the House had already 
so often pronounced its opinion. In 
point of fact, to accede to the motion 
would be to give up the whole question ; 
and the House might be as well openly 
and fairly called upon to concede the 
claims, without any security; for if they 
went into the committee, the only choice 
would be between the veto and the domes- 
tic nomination. One of the most extraor- 
dinary assumptions in the arguments on 
this occasion was, that things were now 
came to such a state that some change must 
be made in the Jaws respecting the Roman 
Catholics. For his own part he denied 
this in toto; and maintained that unless 
the House was prepared to overturn the 
fundamental principles of the constitution, 
to accede to the concession called for was 
impossible. 

Lord Castlereagh regretted, that he 
should be placed in the painful situation of 
differing from many of those for whose 
judgment he entertained the highest res- 
pect, and he should therefore offer what 
he had to submit to the House with the 
utmost diffidence. One of the difficulties 
attending this discussion was, that it was 
scarcely possible to adduce one new ar- 
gument or one topic that was not already 
exhausted on either side of the question ; 
but it was not the less necessary, in his 
opinion, that parliament should, with all 
convenient speed, deliver itself from the 
agitation of this painful subject and the 


i 
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feelings which its renewal necessarily 
created. No point, no topic whatever in 
the course of the present debate had struck 
him, and he was sure had impressed the 
House more forcibly, than the wish of a 
right hon. gentleman that this question was 


for ever set at rest. Never, he was sure, 
could a more important favour be con- 
ferred on the country than by this {being 
done. No person attached to the consti- 
tution, he was confident, but would rejoice 
at it, and it was the duty of every friend 
of his country to do every thing to pre- 
serve the public harmony. He by no 
means wished to be understood as inclined 
to advocate any principle containing a 
article of danger to the constitution. 
Thee that appeared, it was the duty 
of parliament to face it in the most decided 
manner ; but, if it appeared, upon a deli- 
berate view of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the body, whose claims were 
considered, that no danger could arise 
from concession, there could, in his opi- 
nion, be no argument capable of proving 
that the question should not be set at rest 
for ever. 
The question now came before them in 
a most interesting point of view, and it 
would, he was persuaded, meet that atten- 
tion which it so justly deserved. It was by 
no means new, as he had already observed, 
for it had been already introduced into 
the House by a bill which wasread a second 
time, and lost by a very small majority in 
the committee. There were so many consi- 
derations in favour of the proposition, that 
unless a strong case of danger were ex~ 
hibited, he could not consent by opposing 
it to give the opportunity for the annual re- 
currence of a discussion so prejudicial to 
the general tranquillity. Any great ques- 
tion hanging, year after year, about parlia- 
ment periodically to agitate the empire, 
was an evil, but when were mixed 
up with political considerations, the evil 
became much more serious in its nature. 
It was, above all, to be recollected that 
there was no probability that this question 
could be laid asleep by persisting in a sys- 
tem of permanent exclusion. In the pre- 
sent state of the world, that was not practi- 
cal in any country, and certainly not in 
this. He was not one of those who would 
contend that in constitutional questions we 
ought to take the tone of other countries. 
He would not therefore refer to what had 
taken place in otherstates,asanexample for 
Great Britain to follow. Still, however, it 
was importanttolook to the general feelings 


| 
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of the world on this subject, as affording a 

pregnant mode of estimating the advanta- 

geous change of sentiment that had taken 

place with respect to it. It was impossi- 

ble to contemplate the temper recently 

manifested in Europe, without feeling 

that the former dangers connected with 

the question were considerably diminished, 

if not wholly removed. There was a pe- 

riod when the alliance of the Pope was 

courted by all. If the see of Rome had 

the power it formerly possessed of con- 

vulsing the European powers, and was 

capable of making an inroad upon the se- 
curity of the surrounding states, there 
might be some principle on which objec- 
tions could be raised to the consideration 
of the question. Latterly, however, 

Rome had not interfered in political ques- 
tions. Let the House carry its attention 
back to the treaty of Westphalia, in which 
the question of religion formed so leading 
a feature; in which Catholic votes were 
balanced against Protestant votes, and in 

which the principle of exclusion was car- 
ried into effect. What was the case at 
present? When the great political ques- 
tions of Europe were discussed at Vienna, 
he had never heard the subject of religion 
mentioned in any of those discussions asa 
ground for precaution. Indeed, he could 
state, that there prevailed a disposition not 
only not to interfere in such questions, 
but, to place all religions on the footing of 
political equality. In the diversified states 
of Germany, in some of which the Protes- 
tant religion, and in others the Catholic 
religion predominated, the whole body 
chose equality of religion as the basis of 
their mutual arrangements; and though 
there had occurred instances of disputes 
between the governments and the Pope, 
there had not been any contests between 
the different religions within the state, nor 
any other evil consequence from the sys- 
tem adopted. He did not mention this as 
affording an example to this country, but 
he mentioned it to show that in the days 
in which we lived there was no reason to 
suppose that the exclusive principle, op- 
posed as it was by so large a class of the 
community, could be long maintained, 
It had been said that a change had taken 
place in the Protestant mind on this ques- 
tion, and that the disposition to persevere 
in restraints was greater than it lately was; 
but he would put it to those who were most 
adverse to concession, whether the ques- 
tion would remain to be discussed at the 
present moment, were it not for the rash 
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and intemperate conduct which the Catho- 
lics themselves had pursued. The fact 
was, that the denial of the Catholic claims 
which had hitherto been persisted in, was 
attributable not so much to a wish on the 
part of the Protestants to monopolize the 
privileges of the state, or to an apprehen- 
sion that the removal of the restrictions 
was a measure incapable of being recon- 
ciled with the safety of the church and 
state, as to the indiscretion of the Catho- 
lics, in the way in which they had claimed 
those privileges. 

Although he differed in opinion from his 
hon. friend, who had spoken second in the 
present debate he had listened to him with 
— pleasure in consequence of the in- 

ormation with which his speech abounded 
and the clearness with which he had made 
his statements. It might, however, ap- 
pear to the House a paradox; but the 
tact was, that most of the circumstances 
adduced by his hon. friend, as objections 
to granting any concession to the Ca- 
tholics, were with him (lord C.) motives 
for granting that concession. The ultra- 


montane doctrine attributed by his hon. 
friend to Rome, formerly threatening evil, 
but now innoxious ;—the restoration of 
the order of Jesuits, received with grati- 


tude in the countries in which it had taken 
place, on the same principle, unintelligible 
to us, on which the inquisition was popu- 
lar in Spain,—these circumstances, dimi- 
nished as the danger was, in other respects, 
appeared to him only to furnish arguments 
for doing at present what our ancestors 
were wrong in abstaining from doing— 
destroying the exclusive system. That 
religious animosity, that melancholy want 
of charity between man and man in Ire. 
land, to which his hon. friend had alluded 
formed of itself an additional and power- 
ful reason for acceding to the present pro- 

osition. It was not to please the Catho- 
ics that he recommended this course, but 
to place the state in a situation of safety. 
He wished to do what would destroy the 
exclusive system with respect to the Ca- 
tholics. It would be an additional plea- 
sure to him, if that could be done in the 
way that would be acceptable to them. 
But whether or not it pleased the Catho- 
lics, he wished it to be accomplished, be- 
cause it would put things on a footing 
which he believed in his conscience 
the good of the empire required. He be- 
lieved, that a sound temper would never 


exist in Ireland while religious considera- 


tions continued in that country on their 
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present narrow basis; and until measures 
of conciliation were frankly and unequi- 
vocally adopted. Never would he believe 
that any existing danger could be aggra- 
vated by the introduction into parliament 
of a few noble Catholic peers, or of a tew 
generous Catholic commoners. On the 
contrary, he was persuaded that they 
would be the foremost to repress any de- 
luded people of their own religious per- 
suasion, who might be attempted to dis- 
turb the public tranquillity ; and the con- 
cession of the Catholic claims would af- 
ford them most powerful means of achiev- 
ing an object so desirable. 

It was the unhappiness of Ireland, under 
its present circumstances, that the state 
had not sufficient talents to maintain itself, 
and carry itthrough adverse circumstances. 


| A connexion with the higher ranks of the 
. Catholic body would afford an aid in that 
respect which would be invaluable. 
therefore denied that this proposition spe- 


He 


cially stood on the ground of indulgence 
to the Catholics. Were it even repug- 


nant to them, he would press its adoption, 
_ because whatever might be the present 


ain, the ultimate benefit, to which par- 
lament ought invariably to look in their 


legislative enactments, would be decisive. 


He would not allow himself therefore to be 


_ discouraged by any remaining intolerance 


which the Catholics might exhibit, or by 
any other unpleasing feature in the state 
of Ireland. He allowed that change, not 
calculated to produce advantage, was to 
be cautiously avoided; but in the present 
case, he contended, that the prosperity of 
the empire hinged on an alteration in our 
system. It was, he repeated it, a most 
desirable thing to set aside, and lay asleep 
a great question which afflicted the legis- 
lature every session, and during its exist- 
ence left Ireland a prey to agitators. 
Having said thus much with respect to 
the general question of concession, he 
came now to consider that of security. 
And here, he was satisfied that little dif- 
ference of opinion existed between his 
hon. friend and himself, except that he 
regarded the difficulty of obtaining the 
necessary security as much less than his 
hon. friend appeared to think it. He 
went along with his hon. friend in declar- 
ing, that unless all the security which 
oaths could give was afforded by the Ca- 
tholics, the proposed measure ought not 
to be acceded to. But this appeared to 
him to be of no difficult accomplishment. 
He perfectly agreed with his hon. friend, 
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that unless every security which oaths 
could afford were given, the relief asked 
ought not to be granted: but the pope 
had already sanctioned oaths on the part 
of Catholics, and he believed was not like- 
ly to object to any other that might be 
proposed on the same principle. He also 
completely agreed with his hon. friend in 
adopting | it as an indispensable security, 
that with the exception of the confessional 
communication, no intercourse should be 
permitted with the see of Rome which did 
not pass through the state. Were there 
no other reason than that a similar pre- 
caution was resorted to in all other states, 
it would be sufficient. It was a security 
which the country owed to itself; and he 
understood that there was no reason to 
suppose that the Catholics would object 
to it. With respect to the authority of 
the state in the nomination of the Catho- 
lic clergy, it had been truly observed by 
his hon. friend, that in Prussia, the only 
Protestant continental state in which Ca- 
tholic bishops were permitted, these bishops 
were nominated by the government ; and 
that in the other Protestant states, the infe- 
rior clergy were also so nominated. No 
rational Catholic could therefore suggest 


conscience as an objection to the adoption 


of similar regulations in Ireland. They 
might certainly say, that they would ra- 
ther be without those regulations; they 
might express their apprehension, that 
they might be placed by them too much 
under the influence of government: but 
they could not object to them on the 
ground of conscience. Rome had re- 
nounced on that subject. M. Quaran- 
totti’s rescript (however indecently it had 
been ridiculed in Ireland) was certainly 
made in full communication with all the 
authorities of the Romish church. It was 
an important circumstance (though not 
generally known) with respect to that do- 
cument, as throwing a light on the disposi- 
tion of the see of Rome, to facilitate all 
such arrangements as were calculated to 
establish a more liberal policy, that that 
rescript was issued by M. Quarantotti, 
ex cathedra, on the impression that the bill 
to which it referred had positively passed 
the British parliament. But, if any doubt 
could have existed on the subject, it was 
put an end to by the head of the church 
of Rome. The pope had himself decided 
the question, having shown, through the 
medium of cardinal Litta, that the re- 
script contained no direction contrary to 
the conscience of an good Catholic. It 
(VOL. XXXVI} 
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was Certainly painful to him to see that 
great body of Irish Catholic bishops, whom, 
in times of disturbance, he had always 
found disposed to exert themselves to 
tranquillize the public mind, so far bend 
to popular clamour as to repress their own 
feelings, and oppose that which was not 
hostile to their religion, and which in the 
document of 1799 they had allowed. Had 
the measure been against their conscien- 
ces, ten of that respectable body would 
not have given him to understand that 
they were ready to agree toit. They had, 
it was true, since stated objections : and 
some of them, he was willing to acknow- 
ledge, appeared not unfair: but though 
they had declared a preference for domes- 
tic nomination, he still did not believe that 
there existed any sentiment in their minds 
which would create a serious repugnance 
to what parliament might decide, and the 
see of Rome sanction, as not inconsistent 
with Catholic doctrine. Notwithstanding 
all that had passed, there was therefore no 
reason for parliament refraining from giv- 
ing as a boon that which might appear fit to 
begranted. Butiftheyshouldnot besensi- 
ble of the benefit, he would act in this case 
as he had acted at the Union—he would 
adopt a measure, the advantage of which 
time would demonstrate. 

He wished to say a word on what had 
fallen from his right hon. friend near him 
(Mr. Yorke). He (lord C.) attached 
great importance to such a regulation of 
the arrangement, as would give the Crown 
a distinct knowledge of the dividual to be 
made a Catholic bishop, before that indivi- 
dual assumed the sacred function. ‘There 
would be many instances in which govern- 
ment would have a more ample knowledge 
of such an individual’s character even than 
the ecclesiastics by whom he might be 
chosen. As to the consent of the Catho- 
lics to this, he conceived that there were 
the strongest reasons to expect that the 
Catholics of Ireland would manifest as de- 
cided a disposition to place confidence in 
the liberality of their Crown and state, as 
the Catholics of other countries did in 
theirs. If not, it would, in his opinion, be 
a pretty strong intimation that the time 
for concession had not yet arrived. But 
he had no difficulty in expressing his con- 
viction, that were the proposition made to 
the Catholic bishops to-morrow, they 
would acquiesce, and gratefully acquiesce. 
As to an election of the bishop within the 
ehapter, he deprecated that as tending to 
great practical abuse. He was confident 

(2 D) 
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that such a system would introduce a spi- 
rit of democratic contest, mischievous in 
all countries, but particularly in such a 
country as Ireland. His right hon. friend 
had dwelt much on the repugnance exhi- 
bited by the Catholics to the Veto. He 
(lord C.) regretted that the word had 
ever been used. Every body knew how 
much there was in a name, especially in 
the country of which he had the honour 
to be a native. Let a repulsive name be 
given to any thing in that country, and 
there was an end to it; and Veto was a for- 
bidding word. 

But whatever might be the nature of 
the security eventually required, he cer- 
tainly thought that it would be most advi- 
sable that a period should intervene be- 
tween that in which both Houses of Par- 
liament might declare their general sen- 
timents on the question, and the ultimate 
enactment of any bill that might be found- 
ed on those sentiments. An opportunity 
would by that means be afforded of ascer- 
taining with more precision the opinion of 
Rome, so that when the act came into 
operation in Ireland, it should have the 
united force of a temporal and a spiri- 
tual measure. All doubt of the opinion 
of Rome being removed, no cavil could be 
advanced on the subject, and he was con- 
vinced that such an act would be carried 
into effect in Ireland with as much ease 
and tranquillity asa turnpike bill. Not, 

‘however, that he felt any difficulties with 

respect to the opinion of Rome: for 
that opinion had been so distinctly pro- 
nounced, that they would not be legis- 
lating in the dark, whatever measure 
they might think proper to adopt. It 
had been said, that the number of the 
Catholics as compared with that of the 
Protestants, was as ten to one: he never 
before had heard it stated at more than 
four to one. But, he believed the pro- 
perty, as it now stood, of the Catholics 
compared with that of the Protestants, 
was as fifty toone. On the principle of 
giving security to property, he had sup- 
ported the Union; because it tended to 
take Ireland out of the situation of a garri- 
son. 

On all these grounds he felt himself, as 
on former occasions, bound in duty to sup- 
port his right hon. friend’s motion. He 
was persuaded that the question could not 
otherwise be got rid of: and this ought to 
operate as a strong practical motive to in- 
duce those who were not altogether fa- 
vourable to concession to withdraw their 
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opposition to it. He saw no danget in 
the measure. He did not believe that 
the quantum of power which it would 
give the Catholics would enable them to do 
mischief, if they were disposed to do any. 
He did not we Mt that the introduction 
ofa few Catholic gentlemen in parliament 
would be productive of any danger to the 
state. On the contrary, he was convinc- 
ed that it would diminish the existing dan- 
ger, by softening the religious animosities 
which existed in Ireland—that most va- 
luable and most interesting portion of the 
empire. He was persuaded that the in- 
direct influence of the Catholics in that 
House was much more injurious than the 
direct influence could be ; because the lat- 
ter would be accompanied by responsibi- 
lity. If the Catholic gentlemen came 
into parliament they would come to make 
a character, and to dispel those gloomy 
conceptions which too many Protestants 
were disposed to entertain of them. He 
thought that a Protestant brought into 
= under the operation of Catho- 
ic influence manifesting itselfin the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, was more 
— to play the false Protestant, and to 
pander to Catholic prejudices, than the 
son of lord Kenmare or of any other Irish 
Catholic nobleman. So far was he from 
apprehending danger from the introduc- 
tion of such individuals, that all he should 
dread was, that for some time not enough 
would be sent to soften down those aspe- 
rities which every true friend to the coun- 
try must wish to remove. Until they had 
ot the Catholics among them in that 
ouse, fighting by their side the battles 
of the constitution, as in our wars they 
had so bravely fought by their side the 
battles of the country, he should never be 
satisfied. Feeling this strongly, he should 
be guilty of great baseness were he not to 
declare it. During a part of his life he 
had considered it his duty, under existing 
cireumstances, to oppose the claims of the 
Catholics. But those circumstances no 
longer existing, he was bound to make an 
earnest and asolemn appeal to the House 
in their support. Until the subject should 
be disposed of, the legislative would never 
enjoy repose; nor should we appear in the 
eyes of Europe and the world as we ought 
to do—an empire, consolidating its varied 
opulation into one great mass, actuated 
y the same interests, and directing its 
energies to the same objects. 
Mr. Peel rose and said:— 
Sir; 1t is not without great reluctance 
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that I rise to address the House. I can- 
not but perceive an indisposition to listen 
to those who concur in my view of this 
‘question ; 1 may subject myself to the im- 
putation of presumption by endeavouring 
to reply to my noble friend; and, above 
all, I have the painful task imposed on me 
-of avowing my total dissent from the opi- 
nions which he has delivered. But, Sir, 
J have a public duty to perform, and can- 
not be deterred by any considerations 
from performing it. It would tend to im- 
pede the freedom of discussion, and pre- 
vent the discovery of truth, if the argu- 
‘ments advanced by men of superior abili- 
ties were exempted, through the deference 
or apprehensions of others, from being 
fully and minutely canvassed. 

I must in the first place, call the atten- 
tion of the House to the course of pro- 
ceeding which has been adopted by the 
advocates of the Roman Catholic claims. 
Towards the close of the last session, on 
the 21st of May, we were called upon to 
give a pledge, that early /observe) in the 
present we would take into our serious 
consideration the laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics; and it is not until the 9th of 
May that we are invited to enter upon 
the discussion. We have at length en- 
tered upon it, and we are arrived at this 


stage of the debate without having heard, 
from the proposer or from the supporters 
of the resolution which has been moved, 
one single word with respect to the dis- 
tinct nature of the proposal which is to be 
made in the committee, should the com- 
mittee be granted. 

The resolution proposed by the right 
hon. gentleman is that which was moved 
previous to the introduction of the bill 
of 1813. It proposes * that we shall take 


into our most serious consideration the | ; 
Ireland admit of either one or the other ? 


state of the laws affecting his majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects in Great Britain 
and Ireland, with a view to such a final and 
conciliatory adjustment as may be condu- 
cive to the peace and strength of the 
‘United Kingdom, to the stability of the 
‘Protestant establishment, and to the ge- 
neral satisfaction and concord of all classes 
of his majesty’s subjects; and I leave the 
House to judge from the speeches that 
they have heard from the supporters of 
this motion—above all, from the speech 
of my noble friend—what prospect there 
is that, from the adoption of this reso- 
any satisfactory proceeding can re- 
oult, 

The House will bear in mind . that it 
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was in pursuance of this resolution that 
the bill of 1813 was introduced; that bilb 
which gave satisfaction to no class of his 
majesty’s subjects, but was most repro- 
bated and rejected by that very class for 
whose benefit it was intended. By that 
bill every political privilege and capacity 
was conferred upon the Roman Catholics, 
with two exceptions; and certain re- 
straints and conditions were imposed, with 


a view of securing the state and the Protes- . 


tant establishment from any danger which 
might result either from the appointment 
of improper persons to be Roman Catho- 
lic bishops, or from an unfettered commu- 
nication between the Roman Catholic 
church and the see of Rome. Sir, the 
Roman Catholic body of Ireland declared 
they could not accede to the terms on 
which it was thus proposed to grant them 
political privilege.—The Roman Catholic 
prelates resolved that they could not be 
parties to the ecclesiastical arrangements 
without incurring the guilt of schism, and 
the Roman Catholic laity declared that 
they would prefer their present state of 
exclusion, to the removal of that exclusion 
on the conditions proposed. 

Now, I distinctly understand from my 
noble friend, that he thinks the same se- 
curities which were required by the bill of 
1813 must be now demanded. My noble 
friend has shown that greater securities 
are taken by every state of Europe, and 
has proved, on the authority of the see of 
Rome, that it is not incompatible with 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
church to admit an interference on the 
part of the Crown in the nomination of 
Catholic bishops and to allow an exami- 
nation of the correspondence between the 
see of Rome and the Roman Catholic 
church. But will the Roman Catholics of 


Will they consider that to be a final and 
satisfactory arrangement, of which securi- 
ties which they reject with abhorrence 
form an essential and indispensable part ? 
They cannot do it with any regard to 
truth or consistency—nor will they. 

To the authority of my noble friend, 
who thinks they will, I oppose the autho- 
rity of the Roman Catholic prelates, and 
the Roman Catholic body at large, who 
have spoken in terms as unequivacal as 
language can supply. You may enact 
these securities if you will—you may even 
compel obedience—but will this be in 
conformity with the resolution you have 
moved? and will this be the satisfactory 
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and tranquilizing arrangement which you 
are desirous to conclude? My noble friend 
says, that it is absolutely indispensable, in 
his mind, that the security against impro- 
per communication with the see of Rome, 
—which is called technically the Regium 
Exequatur,—should be taken. He thinks 
too, that the authority of the see of Rome 
should be procured before it can be taken 
satisfactorily. Now I will prove to him, 
from a document which he admits to be 
authentic, that this security, by this au- 
thority, he cannot have. I hold in my 
hand the letter from cardinal Litta, the 
official organ of the see of Rome, to doc- 
tor Poynter, of the 26th of April, 1815, 
from which I will read the following ex- 
tract: -** As fur the examination of re- 
scripts to which I have alluded above, or 
what is called the Regium Exequatur, it 
cannot be even made a subject of nego- 
ciation ; for your lordship well knows, that 
as such a practice must essentially affect 
the free exercise of that supremacy of the 
church, which has been given in trust by 
‘God, it would assuredly be criminal to 
permit or transfer it to any lay power ; 
and indeed such a permission has never 
anywhere been granted.” I ask, then, 
my noble friend, whether, with his views 
upon the subject of securities, he sees 
the prospect of an arrangement which 
will give satisfaction even to himself. 

It is true that, in place of the securities 
required by the bill of 1813, we have a 
substitute proposed,—a new security, as 
we are told,—called domestic nomination. 
This professes to be an arrangement which 
will exclude foreign influence in the ap- 
of the Roman Catholic prelates. 

ow I must observe, in the first place, 
that, in the bill of 1813, is was not against 
foreign influence merely that you attempt- 
edto guard. In that bill you declared 
that it was ‘fit and expedient” not 
merely that the Roman Catholic prelates 
should be exempt from foreign influence, 
but that * their loyalty and peaceable con- 
duct should be ascertained to the satis- 
faction of his Majesty.” This new secu- 
rity, therefore, which you proffer, not only 
falls far short of the security, which in 
1813, you declared to be “ fit and expe- 
dient,’ but itis not even of the same cha- 
racter. 

But is it not extraordinary that this 
offer should be called the offer of some- 
thing new, and, above all, should be so 
called by the hon. baronet (sir H. Parnell) 


who proposed it? The hon. baronet has 
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scarcely ever made a speech on this sub- 
ject without informing us that there is not 
at present any foreign interference what- 
ever in the selection of the Roman Catho- 
lic prelates,—that their confirmation at 
Rome is a mere matter of form. He has 
told us, if I am not mistaken, that the 
pope has interfered only once in the di- 
rect nomination of a Roman Catholic pre- 
late since the Revolution (1688),—and 
that we did not much benefit by the se- 
lection which his holiness on that solita 
occasion was pleased to make. Now, 1 
can understand the hon. baronet, if he 
will’argue that, as there is no foreign in- 
fluence, there is no necessity to guard 
against it; but I am utterly at a loss to 
comprehend him, when he, who denies 
that there exists any foreign interference, 
dwells with such satisfaction upon the 
value of an arrangement, which professes 
to exclude it, and thus obviate a danger 
which he does not believe to exist. 

Now, Sir, I wish to know by what av- 
thority even this security is offered,—and 
Ientreat the attention of the House to 
this point. This offer professes to be 
made by the Roman Catholic prelates. 
Not one word has yet been uttered from 
which we can infer that the see of Rome 
has sanctioned the offer; yet without the 
consent of the see of Rome, it cannot, I 
presume, be accomplished. I infer this 
from the resolutions of the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops on two occasions. In 1812 
they resolved, ‘ that as we are at present 
precluded from any intercourse with our 
supreme pastor, we feel ourselves utterly 
incompetent to propose or agree to any 
change in the long-established mode of 
appointing Irish Roman Catholic bishops.” 
—And in 1813, when referring to the ec- 
clesiastical arrangements contained in the 
bill of that year, they resolved that “ it 
would be impossible for us to assent to 
them, without incurring the guilt of schism 
—inasmuch as they might, if carried into 
effect, invade the spiritual jurisdiction of 
our supreme pastor, and alter an impor- 
tant point of our discipline; for which al- 
teration his concurrence would, upon Ca- 
tholic principles, be indispensably neces- 
sary.” Now does domestic nomination, if 
it effects any thing, invade the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the see of Rome? and if 
the concurrence of the see of Rome 1s, on 
Catholic. principles, indispensably ne- 
cessary, why are we not informed whe- 
ther that concurrence has been obtained 
or not? 
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After what passed on the subject of the 
Veto, it is right that there should be no 
misunderstanding on this point.—Remem. 
ber that, in 1799, the Roman Catholic 
prelates resolved, that ‘ such interference 
of government, as may enable it to be sa- 
tisfied of the loyalty of the person ap- 
pointed, is just and ought to be agreed 
to.” Remember that, in 1808, a right 
hon, gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) thought 
cle authorized by Dr. Milner to ac- 


cede to the Veto on the part of the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates of Ireland ;—and 
now, notwithstanding the resolution of 
1799 and the supposed authority of 1808, 
the Veto is denounced as utterly incom- 
patible with the tenets of the Catholic 
church, and subversive of the religion it- 
self. Lask not with whom this mistake 
originated—I stop not to criminate—I 
only notice the fact, to show that a serious 
misuyjderstanding has more than once 
arisen, and that we ought to guard against 
its recurrence.—lI ask, then, whether the 
pope'has sanctioned this offer of domestic 
nomination? I ask it with more earnest- 
ness,, because I have seen a document 
published, apparently by authority, from 
which it does not seem clear that this 
sanction had been given. A correspon- 
dence has been published between dlr. 
og a Roman Catholic priest, deputed 
to Rome, and Cardinal Litta, in which 
Mr.' Hayes puts to the cardinal the fol- 
lowing question: ‘ Whether that mode 
which (in order to remove every ground- 
less fear of any possible abuse, by which 
the) pontifical authority might interfere, 
which never will happen, in the civil con- 
cerhs of the kingdom) is proposed to go- 
vernment by the Catholics, namely, that 
the clergy or bishops, or rather both 
jointly, should nominate the candidates, 
and which is therefore called domestic no- 
mination, seems subject to meet with any 
difficulty on the part of the holy see?” 
To this the cardinal replies—* Finally, as 
to wht is now annexed in your letter, 
touching what is called domestic nomina- 
tion, 1 do not perfectly understand what 
this term is meant to signify. An expla- 
— therefore seems requisite before any 
definite reply can be given.” This corres- 
pondence took place so late as October, 
1816. Whether the explanation has been 
given, and the definite reply received, I 
know not—but it is fit that some informa- 
tion upon the point should be afforded to 
the House, before it is called upon to ac- 
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full security for the present Protestant 
constitution. 

I must now advert to the extraordinary 
speech of my right hon. friend (Mr. 
York). I listened to him with the firmest 
conviction of his sincerity, with the 
highest respect for his character, and 
with no small admiration at the singular 
project which it is his intention to launch 
forth upon that boundless sea, on which 
we are invited to embark. Let us see 
‘what prospect there is for him also of a 
satisfactory arrangement. If I under- 
stand him, he wili, in the committee, pro- 
pose a bill, containing provisions, regu- 
lating the election of Roman Catholic 
bishops, not merely providing for domestic 
nomination, but enacting the précise 
mode in which that nomination shall be 
effected. In order that foreign influence 
may be altogether excluded, be will 
place the popedom, so far as Ireland is 
concerned, in commission as it were, and 
a board composed of the four Roman 
Catholic archbishops is to possess that 
spiritual jurisdiction in Ireland which is 
at present exercised by the pope.—And 
this bill, when it shall have received the 
assent of the legislature, is to have its 
operation suspended until the acqui- 
escence of the pope shall have been ob- 
tained. Of all the propositions that have 
ever been made, objectionable in principle 
or dangerous as precedents, this is the 
most objectionable and dangerous. What, 
Sir, will you make the operation of a 
solemn act of the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, of thiskingdom, contingent onthe ac- 
quiescence of the pope? Will you, in the 
very act which professes to exclude for ever 
the influence of the pope, recognize and 
establish that influence so far as to erect 
it into a fourth estate? Will you deal so 
harshly and unjustly by the Catholic as‘to 
admit by so solemn an act, the policy and 
justice of concession, and then withhold it 
from him for ever; not for any fault of 
his, but because an aspiring and up- 
reasonable pope shall refuse the terms 
which parliament proposes, and which 
the Irish Roman Catholics may be willing 
to accept? 

1 have, Sir, hitherto been addressing 
myself to those who are of opinion 
that it is practicable to accompany the 
proposed concessions with such securities 
as shall effectually guard the constitution 
of this country from danger. I must con- 
fess, however, that in their number I am 
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curities, nor can I devise any, which will 
allay the apprehensions I entertain. I will 
now state my own view of this question ; 
and, as my noble friend has particularly 
applied his reasoning to the state of 
Ireland, and to the manner in which that 
country will be affected by the success of 
this motion, 1 will now follow his example, 
and confine myself within the limits which 
he has chosen. 

The question which we have to de- 
termine, is this; whether it be advisabl¢ 
to continue the present system of laws 
affecting the Roman Catholics, under 
which Ireland has been governed since 
the year 1793, or whether we shall sub- 
stitute some new system in its place? It is 
not, whether we shall remove certain in- 
consistencies and anomalies which are 
pointed out in the existing laws; but 
whether we shall substitute, in the place 
of the present, almost a new form of 
government. The gentlemen opposite 
dwell upon these inconsistencies,—they 
tauntingly ask why a Roman Catholic 
may hold the commission of the peace in 
iiahend, and is not qualified to hold it in 
England?—why he may hold a certain 
rank in the army in Ireland, and yet must 
forfeit that rank on his arrival in Eng- 
land? But the remedy they propose; is 
not to remove the inconsistencies they 
complain of—not to put the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the two countries on an equal 
footing in these respects, but to confer on 
ail the right of sitting in parliament, 
and every capacity for office and political 

ower. When the clause of the bill of 
1813, which admitted the Roman Ca- 
tholics to parliament, was negatived in 
the committee, the bill was withdrawn 
altogether, and we were told that divested 
of this clause, it was a measure of relief 
neither befitting the Protestant parliament 
to grant, nor the Catholic community to 
receive. I am warranted, therefore, in ar- 
guing, that we are now discussing the 
respective merits of two systems for the 
government of a great country. 

Now I say, that it is impossible to de- 
cide on the merits of any such systems, 
without reference to the history, the state 
of society, and all the political and moral 
relations of the country, for which they 
are intended. When I hear that an equa- 
lity of political privileges has existed in 
Hungary, or that the Roman Catholics in 
Canada have the same capacities with 
Protestants, I must first inquire whether 
the situation of Hungary, or the situation 
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of a distant North American colony, cor- 
responds with the situation of Ireland. 
My right hon. friend (Mr. Canning*) ine 
formed us, that.in a department of l’rance, 
the department of the Gironde, the pro- 
fessors of the two religions were on the 
same footing, as to political privileges, 
that they lived in harmony together; 
and thence he draws this inference, that a 
similar participation of power in Ireland 
will produce the same harmony. But can 
I infer, that because, in a province of 
France, where the vast majority of the 
population are Roman Catholics—where 
the established religion is Roman Ca- 
tholic, it has been there found practicable 
to admit all classes to equal privileges, 
that, therefore as a matter of course, the 
same measures are advisable when applied 
to a great kingdom wherein the vast ma- 
jority are Roman Catholics, and where 
the religion of that majority is not, and 
must not be the religion of the state. 
I repeat, then, that I must consider the 
internal state and political relations of the 
country, for which I am about to legis- 
late, before I can determine what is likely 
to be the result of legislation. 

Let us, Sir, then consider the state of 
Ireland—let us recollect that Ireland is a 
country separated by nature from that to 
which she is united by law; a country 
having once had an independent existence 
—having within twenty years had an in- 
legislature,—laving still hor 
separate courts of justice, and distinct 
departments of executive government. 

In that country there exist two re- 
ligious establishments, two co-extensive 
hierarchies, the one sedulously affecting, 
the other legally possessing, the same dig- 
nities, titles, and spiritual authorities ; the 
latter superintending the religious con- 
cerns of the great majority of the people,” 
not endowed, indeed, nor encouraged, by 
the state, but exercising over the minds 
of its adherents, from the very nature of its 
doctrines and the solemnity of its cere- 
monies, an almost unbounded influence; 
the other, the church of the minority, 
splendidly endowed no doubt, but endow- 
ed with the temporalities which once be- 
longed to its excluded, but aspiring rival. 
Recollect under what circumstances the 
transfer of thesé temporalities took place, 
—recollect that in Ireland there was, in 
fact, no reformation; there was no con- 
version of the mass of the people from 
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one religious creed to another; no con- 
viction brought home to their minds of the 
errors or abuses of their ancient church; at- 
tempts were made to effect that conversion 
by other means, and they failed, and have 
left the natural consequences of such at- 
tempts, irritation and hostility. You as- 
sert that we have misruled Ireland, and 
you argue that we must adopt the policy 
you recommend because we have misruled 
her. Without discussing the truth of 
that assertion, I deny the force of that 
argument. We may regret this misrule, 
and its consequences, but what we have 
to determine is this, circumstanced as Ire- 
land now is, by what course of policy 
shall we best promote the interests of the 
empire at large? 

7 find Ireland, then, circumstanced 
as I have described, united by an in- 
violable compact to Great Britain; and 
we find it an essential article of that com- 

act, that the Protestant religion—the re- 
igion of the small minority (in point of 
Piscine shall be the established and 
favoured religion of the state. We can- 
not make a constitution de novo; it is 
needless to resolve what would be the 
best system of law under another state of 
circumstances. We must modify and 
adapt our theories to the conditions of 
that national compact which we cannot 
infringe; and to that state of national 
establishments, which no one proposes to 
alter. 

Sir, with respect to Ireland, we might 
eriginally have pursued one or other of 
four lines of policy. 

We might have proscribed the religion 
ef the Roman Catholics, and reduced 
them, by the severity of penal statutes, to 
a state of degradation. This policy 
we have pursued, and, be the conse- 
quences what they may, I never can re- 
gret that it has been abandoned. To re- 
vert to this policy is impossible. 

We might have pursued a totally dif- 
ferent course, have established the Roman 
Catholic religion as the religion of the 
state in Ireland, and have given every 
political privilege to its adherents. ‘The 
adoption of this course is precluded, not 
merely by that solemn settlement, the 
Act of Union, but by the unanimous 
sentiments of every member of every side 
of the House, which are pledged to pre- 
serve the Protestant as the established 
religion of the state, and to maintain an 
inseparable union of the church of Eng- 


land and of Ireland. 
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' There remain two other systems pos- 
sible to be adopted in Ireland, and be- 
tween these we must make our choice. 
The one is that on which we are acting 
at present, the other that which we are 
called on to substitute in its place. 

By the first we give every toleration to 
the faith of the majority, but maintain that 
ofthe minority as the religion of the state. 
We exclude the Roman Catholics from 
those offices which are immediately con- 
nected with the administration of, and may 
be said to constitute, the government of 
the country—admitting them, generally, 
to all other offices, privileges and dis- 
tinctions. 

It is proposed to replace this system by 
another, which shall equally profess to 
maintain the religion of the minority, as 
the established religion, but shall open to 
the Roman Catholics both Houses of par- 
liament, and every office in Ireland, save 
the first executive office of the state—that 
of lord lieutenant. 

Now, Sir, it will be my purpose to prove 
that the code of laws on which we are now 
acting is preferable to that which it is pro- 
posed to substitute in its room,—more 
likely to preserve, inviolate, the union be- 
tween the two countries—more likely to 
provide for the stability of the Protestant 
church establishment in Ireland—and to 
ensure harmony between the Roman Ca- 
tholic and |Protestant inhabitants of the 
country. 

In attempting to prove this, I will avoid, 
as far as possible, every topic which can 
tend to inflame or even to give offence. . 
I will not revive the memory of ancient 
struggles for ascendancy, and if any ad- 
vantage to my argument might be derived 
from dwelling on instances wherein power 
has been abused, or revengeful feelings 
have been indulged, that advantage I 
cheerfally resign. I will not impute to the 
Roman Catholic church any doctrines 
which are not avowed, and I will give to 
the professors of that faith the full advan- 
tage of every disclaimer they have made. 
If the privileges required are.to be con- 
ceded, I have no wish to lessen the grace 
of concession ;—if the hopes of the Roman 
Catholics shall be disappointed that disap- 
pointment I will not aggravate. 

I will suppose the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland to have the same feelings—to be 
influenced by the same motives—to act 
on the same principles with other men, and 
I affirm that almost every objection which 
applies to that code of laws which you 
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seek to abrogate, will apply, with equal 
force, to that code by which you propose 
to replace it ;—that there will be greater 
anomalies and inconsistencies in the latter 
—and a moral certainty that the arrange- 
ment you seek to make will be less conclu- 
sive and satisfactory than that which you 
have made. 

Let us examine the objections to the 
present laws. Do not suppose that I think 
they constitute—in the abstract, and with- 
out relation to the state of society for 
which they are intended—a perfect sys- 
tem, or that I rejoice in the exclusions 
and disabilities which they induce. I re- 
gret that they are necessary, but I firmly 
believe you cannot alter them, in any es- 
sential point, for the better. 

It is objected, in the first place, that, as 
we have admitted the Roman Catholics to 
the elective franchise, and as we have thus 
placed substantial power in the hands of 
the democracy, it is absurd to withhold 
the higher privileges—office, and seats in 
parliament from the aristocracy. Now I 
must observe that objections of this kind 
show how cautious we should be in mak- 
ing further concessions. When the elec- 


tive franchise was sought for, it wasnot then 
foreseen, at least it was not argued, that 


the capacity for political office must neces- 
sarily follow. [Mr. Ponsonby dissented. ] 
Sir. Mr. Burke—that most anxious advo- 
cate of the Roman Catholic claims—did 
not so argue,—after observing that the 
constitution is not made for general pros- 
cription, he states that there is a clear 


distinction between a franchise and an 


office, and the capacity for one and the 
capacity for the other. He says that fran- 
chises belong to the subject, as a subject, 
and not as a member of the governing 
part of the state ; and that the Test Acts, 
while they left the privilege of sitting and 
voting, excluded the Protestant dissenters 
from civil and military offices. He adds, 
that he does not mention this as approving 
the distinction, but as establishing the fact 
that such a distinction has been made by 
the legislature. 

But, Sir, I see no inconsistency in ad- 
mitting the Catholics to an influence in 
the state, which the possession of property 
usually confers—and in requiring at the 
same time that this influence should be 
exercised through a medium not hos- 
tile to the religion of the state. I see no 
inconsistency in permitting the Roman 
Catholics to choose the representatives 


and advocates of their interests,—but in | 
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taking at the same time, a security that 
those representatives, warmly as they may 
espouse their cause, shall have no religious 
bias in their own minds against a Protese 
tant government in church and state. 

Again, Sir, we are told that we cannot 
stop where we are: I answer that we are 
more likely to stop where we are, than we 
shall be if we advance to the point to which 
weare invited. We are told that the pre- 
sent system proceeds upon no principle: 
I answer, that the system which is proposed 
as a substitute contradicts the principle 
on which it professes to be founded. 

You propose to open to the Catholics 
parliament, and to invest them with poli- 
tical power;—to make them capable of 
acting in the highest offices of the state, 
and of being the responsible advisers of 
the Crown. You tell us that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland are advancing in 
wealth and education, and that, as you re- 
move the disabilities under which they la- 
bour, their advance will be the more rapid, 
and they will become more influential in 
the state. Do you then mean, bona fide, 
to give them in Ireland the practical ad- 
vantages of the eligibility you propose to 
confer upon them? Do you mean to give 
them that fair proportion of political power, 
to which their numbers, wealth, talents. 
and education, will entitle them ? 

If you do, can you believe that they will, 
or can, remain contented with the limits 
which you assign to them? Do you think 
that when they constitute, as they must 
do,—not this year, or the next, butin the 
natural, and therefore certain order of 
things,—by far the most powerful body in 
Ireland ;—the body, most controlling, and 
directing the government of it ;—do you 
think, I say, that they will view with satis- 
faction the state of your church, or of 
their own? Do you think that, if they are 
constituted like other men, if they have 
organs, senses, affections, passions, like 
yourselves—if they are, as no doubt they 
are, sincere and zealous professors of that 
religious faith to which they belong—if 
they believe your “intrusive church” to 
have usurped the temporalities which it 
possesses ;—do you think that they will 
not aspire to the re-establishment of their 
own church, in all its ancient splendour?— 
Is it natural that they should ?—If I argue 
even from my own feelings, if I place my- 
self in their situation, I answer that it is 
not! May I not then without throwing any 
calumnious imputation upon any Ro- 
man Catholic~without proclaiming (and 
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grossly should I injure them if I did) such 
men as lord Fingal, or lord Gormanstown, 
to be disaffected and disloyal—may I not, 
—arguing from the motives by which man 
is actuated, from the feelings which na- 
ture inspires—may I not question the po- 
licy of admitting those who must have 
views: hostile to the religious establish- 
ments of the state, to the capacity of le- 
gislating for the interests of those establish- 
ments, and the power of directing the go- 
vernment of which these establishments 
form so essential a part? 

Sir, the history of Scotland is referred 
to as proving the policy of granting those 
privileges which we are now called on to 
grant, and though I reject it as afford- 
ing any precedent at all analogous to 
the present case of Ireland, I cannot 
help feeling that it may be, at some future 
time, with great force, appealed to in fa- 
vour of the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic religion in Ireland. What was 
the policy towards Scotland? After vain 
attempts to impose on the people a form 
of religious worship against which they 
revolted, you abandoned these attempts, 
and established, permanently and inviola- 
bly, the Presbyterian church, its doctrine, 
discipline, and government.—Scotland 
with her Presbyterian church, has been 
united to England with her Episcopal 
church: all jealousies are buried in oblivi- 
on, and the political union is complete. 
And shall we not hear, at no distant pe- 
riod, appeals to the case of Scotland not 
to prove the policy of conferring mere ci- 
vil privileges, but to show that the union 
of countries with different religious esta- 
blishments may lead to the happiest re- 
sults. ‘* Carry then,’”? we should be told, 
‘‘a principle sanctioned by reason and ex- 
perones to its full accomplishment; esta- 

lish every where the religion of the ma- 
jority as the religion of the state, and unite 
in one consistent frame of government— 
Protestant England, Presbyterian Scot- 
land, and Catholic Ireland!” 

But not being yet prepared to go so far 
we are for the present assured that the 
numbers of Roman Catholics who will be 
returned to parliament will be very limi- 
ted. ‘True, there may be danger, but 
then it will not be very great !—You will 
not have more than ten Roman Catholics 
in the House of Commons—and ten Ro- 
man Catholics cannot overturn your esta- 
blishment!"— And are these the clumsy 
securities which are offered to us? These 
—so little in unison with the spirit of that 
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constitution which we profess to maintain, 
but which in truth we are about to aban- 
don? If the Roman Catholics entertain 
no principles and no views hostile to the 
establishments of the state, admit them to 
privilege without reference to the number 
to be admitted : if they entertain such, ex 
clude them, not because their numbers 
will be limited, but fairly and openly, be- 
cause you cannot confide in them. 

We are told again that the Roman Ca- 
tholics will only be qualified for office,— 
that they will only have eligibility,—and 
that the Crown may still, if it think fit, 
continue the exclusion.—Sir, if the par- 
liament confers eligibility on the Roman 
Catholics, the Crown ought not to exclude 
them from a just proportion of power :— 
the exclusion will be ten times more mor- 
tifying than their present disqualification ; 
—it will be so, because it will be attribut- 
ed to caprice—to unjust preference—to 
unfair suspicion. If it be unsafe to admit 
the Roman Catholics to a share in the go- 
vernment proportionate to their numbers 
and influence in the state, all the branches 
of the legislature ought to share in the 
odium of disqualifying them ; it ought not 
to be transferred to one branch exclusively 
—to that branch too whish is to continue 
unchangeably Protestant; to that branch 
which will be the more liable on that very 
account to the suspicion of prejudice and 
partiality, instead of being, as the consti- 
tution intends it to be, the fountain of all 
grace and favour. 

But we are told that these concessions 
are to tranquillize Ireland: we are told 
that the mass of the people are in a state 
of irritation, and that nothing but Catholic 
emancipation can allay it: but we are not 
told what this emancipation is to effect 
with respect to the mass of the people? 
Do you confer any direct and immediate 
benefit upon the lower orders? You ar- 
gue, indeed, that the ultimate effects of 
emancipation will be to ameliorate their 
condition, to raise up new classes in 
society, and to unite the lower and upper 
orders by gradations which are now 
wanting. Will the peasant understand 
this? Will. he feel any immediate bene- 
fit? will he receive any practical proof 
that his condition is improved? Will he 
be less subject to the influence of that 
most ata body, the Roman Catholic 
clergy? And reflect how that body is af- 
fected by what you call Catholic emanci- 
pation. You confer certain privileges 
benefits perhaps—on the aris- 
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tocracy and the bar; but you confer none 
on the clergy ; you do not evenleave them 
as you find them; you concede to the 
laity, but you accompany these concessions 
with regulations and restrictions, bearing 
exclusively on the clergy : on that body 
whose influence is all powerful, and who, 
of all classes, must naturally view your 
establishments with the greatest jealousy 
and hostility. And then, the connexion 
between the mass of the people and the 
clergy remaining the same,—the people 
receiving no immediate advantage, nor 
prospective advantage which they can 
comprehend, and the clergy being sub- 
jected to restrictions against which they 
vehemently protest,—can we flatter our- 
selves that the predictions of tranquillity 
and concord are likely to be verified ? 

T am aware that in my argument, I 
have been assuming that the measure 
which is to be proposed, in the event of 
our going into the committee, will resem- 
ble the measure which was proposed in 
the year 1813. I am at liberty to assume 
it, at least from the speech of my noble 
friend, if not from the silence, with re- 
spect to any different measure, of those 
who preceded him: I cannot forget, too, 
that very able men were employed in 
framing the bill of 1813, and that it was 
the subject of the gravest deliberation; I 
cannot therefore presume that any better 
or more palatable measure will be now of- 
fered for our adoption. As new securities 
however, are talked of, let us put aside all 
the provisions of the bill of 1813, which 
regard securities, and refer to those only 
by which privilege and capacity were con- 
ferred. ith all due respect for the au- 
thors of this bill, I must declare that it ap- 
pears to me more replete with absurdities 
and inconsistencies than the laws which are 
now in force; and I consider it a most use- 
ful and instructive document, to prove how 
difficult it is for the ablest men to improve 
the constitution, and how cautious we 
should be in attempting to innovate on so 
sacred a subject. 

Let us examine a little into the manner 
in which this bill was framed. The pre- 
amble of it recites that the Protestant epis- 
copal church of England and Ireland is 
established permanently and inviolably : 
. it then admits that that Protestant epis- 
copal church forms an essential part of 
“our free constitution, and prays that cer- 
‘tain provisions may be made with a view 
‘to put an end to all religious jealousies be- 
tween his majesty’s subjects, and to bind 
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them in all times to come by the same 
privileges and (observe) by the same in- 
terests in defence of their common go- 
vernment. The same interests !—you 
confirm the Protestant establishment as an 
essential part of the government, and then 
assume that the Protestant and the Ro- 
man Catholic will have the same interests 
in maintaining that government! You 
may declaim as you will, and make what 
preambles you please, but the force of na- 
ture and the spirit of religion are opposed 
to you, they contradict your preambles, 
and confute your declamation. 

The bill then proceeds to admit the Ro- 
man Catholic to parliament, and how 
does it provide for his admission? It 
leaves the oaths which are to be taken by 
the Protestant member the same as it 
found them. He is still to advance to 
the table, and to take oaths, disclaiming, 
as pernicious and damnable, doctrines 
which are imputed by implication to his 
Roman Catholic colleague ; and he is not 
merely to disavow these political doctrines, 
but he is to abjure certain spiritual tenets 
of the Catholic faith as superstitious and 
idolatrous. Having heard the insulting 
disclaimer of the Protestant, the Roman 
Catholic member will then advance, and 
an oath is to be administered to him, 
which (as has been well said) looks more 
like a bill of indictment against him than 
an oath which is to qualify him for the 
exercise of the highest privileges and 
most sacred duties. He is required to re- 
nounce as unchristian and impious the 
worst principles and doctrines that his 
most bigotted enemies in any age have 
imputed to him. Why do you call upon 
him to renounce such doctrines? Do you 
suspect that he entertains them? If you 
do, you should disqualify him, not from 
being a member of parliament, bat from 
being a member of society : if you do not, 
why do you humiliate him by requiring a 
disclaimer? Oh, but he must disclaim 
them, however unjustly imputed to him, 
to satisfy the scruples and the prejudices 
of Protestants. —And is this your final and 
satisfactory arrangement ?—Is this your 
plan for burying in oblivion religious ani- 
mosities, and binding the Protestant and 
the Catholic by an identity of privileges 
and interests? 

Then comes the clause admitting the 
Roman Catholic to office, quickly fol- 
lowed by the proviso, that from the first 

olitical office in Ireland—from the first 


egal office in England—the Catholic must 
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still remain excluded; you differ then 
only with us in degree. You tell us that 
we have conferred substantial power on 
the Catholic, but subject him to mere 
mortifying exclusions, that serve but to 
irritate and annoy him;—that we have 
broken the chain which bound him, but 
still reserve some useless links of that 
chain to remind him of his former servi- 
tude. But you yourselves retain some of 
these links, fewer indeed in number, but 
just as offensive as a memento of degrada- 
tion, and asa proof that the equality of 

tivilege and the identity of interest is not 
established. And when you dwell, and 
with justice, upon the rank, and the sta- 
tion, and the character, of lord Fingal, let 
me ask you how, consistently with your 
principle, can you close against him for 
ever the first executive office of his native 
land, the only one, perhaps, to which he 
could aspire? He may represent his so- 
vereign in Jamaica or in Canada,—he may 
exercise in distant colonies all the func- 
tions of sovereignty in church and state,— 
but in Ireland he cannot represent him,— 
in Ireland, the source from which grace, 
and mercy, and favour flow, is still to 
continue Protestant, exclusively and for 
ever? 

But, though you must have a Protestant 
lord-lieutenant, you may have a Roman 
Catholic secretary : his friend, bis adviser, 
his representative in parliament, may be a 
Roman Catholic. Sir, those who know 
any thing of the relation in which these 
two offices stand, must know how desi- 
rable it is, even on public grounds, that 
something more than mere cold offi- 
cial confidence, something partaking of 
personal esteem and mutual attachment 
should subsist between those who fill 
them :—and if you will look through this 
bill you will discover, that, if this faithful 
servant and friend of the lord-lieutenant 
shall presume, in some hour of careless 
confidence, to advise him in the appoint- 
ment of any ecclesiastical, nay even any 
lay office or preferment in the Protestant 
church of Ireland, the secretary shall— 
the cautious provisions against 

anger)—he shall, being convicted by 
due course of law, be deemed guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, and disqualified for 
ever from public service! And this is the 
bill which is to remove anomalies, to es- 
tablish some perfect system of govern- 
ment, some final and satisfactory arrange- 
ment, to bury in oblivion, in all time to 
‘come, religious animosities ! 
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Then, again, the Crown is to remain 
Protestant, but the adviser of the Crown 
may be Roman Catholic. You confirm in 
the bill the exclusion of the Roman Ca- 
tholic from the Crown,—from that branch 
of the legislature from which he was most 
recently excluded by law,—from that 
high office from which he is excluded, not 
by the indirect operation of an oath, as is 
the case in other offices, but distinctly be- 
cause he isa Roman Catholic. The ir- 
responsible head of the executive govern- 
ment must be Protestant, but his respon- 
sible minister, his secretary of state, may 
be a Roman Catholic. You expose the 
successor to the Crown to be educated 
under the guidance of Roman Catholic 
ministers; andif he, from sincere convic- 
tion, shall conform to the religion of those 
whom you have given to him as confiden- 
tial and responsible advisers, you subject 
him for ever to the forfeiture of his inhe- 
ritance. In all this I can see nothing that 
can lead to harmony,—nothing that can 
constitute a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment—nothing but a wild and irrecon- 
cileable contradiction of principles. 

Sir, I will now conclude. 1am grateful 
to the House for the attention with which 
they have heard me. Let me entreat 
them to pause before they take the first 
step towards a radical alteration in the 
constitution of their country, and to re- 
flect how difficult it is to predict the con- 
sequences of much less important altera- 
tions. 

It is observed, Sir, by Mr. Hume, when 
speaking of the reigns of James the first 
and his successor, that religious spirit, 
when it mingles with the spirit of faction, 
contains in it something supernatural ; and 
that, in its operations upon society, ef- 
fects correspond less to their known causes 
than in any other circumstance of go- 
vernment. And this, says he, while it 
constitutes some apology for those who, 
having interfered in religious matters, are 
disappointed of the expected event, im- 
poses at the same time a grievous respon- 
sibility on all who lightly innovate in so 
delicate an article. 

This reflection, says he, is confirmed by 
all history :—and may it be a warning to 
us how we proceed to unsettle that which 
we find established. Let us recollect, 
that, under the constitution which we 
have derived from our ancestors, we have 
enjoyed more liberty, we have_ acquired 
more glory, we possess more character 
and power, than has hitherto fallen to the 
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lot of any other country on the globe; 
and if there be any man yet undecided on 
this question, 1 entreat him that he will 
give the benefit of his doubt to the ex- 
isting order of things,—and, that, before 
he gives his vote to a measure, of the con- 
sequences of whicl: he is at least uncer- 
tain, he will weigh the substantial bless- 
ings which he knows to have been derived 
from the government that is, against all 
the speculative advantages which he is 
promised from the government that is to be. 

General Mathew said, he felt himself 
particularly called upon to present himself 
to the House in consequence of the 
cheers which had followed the ques- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, whether 
any person there was authorized by the 
pope to say, that his holiness would con- 
sent to domestic nomination? He did not 
mean to state, that he was directly autho- 
rized by the pope to say this [a laugh], 
but he had every reason to believe that 
there was a document in this country to 
that effect. 

Mr. Canning said, it was not his inten- 
tion to detain the House for many minutes 
from that vote which was so loudly and 
generally called for. He had so often and 
so fully explained his opinions upon this 
important and most interesting question, 
that he felt nothing more to be necessary 
on his part, on the present occasion, than 
to declare that those views remained the 
same,—that they were in no degree altered 
by any thing that he had heard in this 
debate, not even by the speech of con- 
summate ability which had been last deli- 
vered by his right hon friend (Mr. Peel), 
and of which it was but justice to say, that 
it comprised every argument on that side 
of the question, and exhibited them all in 
the most luminous point of view. What, 
however, was, after all, the result of all his 
right hon. friend’s reasonings? Why this 
—that we were ina situation of extreme 
delicacy and difficulty. That we could 
neither recede, nor go forward without 
hazard and inconvenience. Nor had his 
right hon. friend ventured to add, that we 
could safety and satisfactorily remain as 
wewere. Could his right hon. friend have 
established this point, he (Mr.C.) admitted, 
that he would have gone far to dispose of 
the present motion, and of all questions of 
a similar kind. But he (Mr. C.) had 
watched in vain for any attempt at such 
an argument: and till this point was esta- 
blished, the arguments drawn from the 
inconvenience of going forward were, even 
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if true in themselves, altogether imperfect 
and inconclusive as to the general question. 
To go back, no man had plainly proposed 
—to retract concessions already made, to 
restore disabilities already abolished :— 
yet that was the plain and logical infer- 
ence from the arguments against going 
forward, coupled with the admission direct 
or implied that we could not stand still in 
our present posture. 

“For my own part,’ said Mr. Can- 
ning, “ if I thought that we could not 
move one step in concession, without dan- 
ger to our civil and ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, my partis taken—lI would stand, at all 
hazards, and all inconveniences, where we 
are. I would not risk the security of these 
establishments for any theoretical—for 
any hope of practical improvement. But 
as in my conscience I believe that there 
is no such risk likely to be incurred—that 
the amplest securities may be taken, not 
only against real, but even against imagi- 
nary dangers, I am not deterred from 
examining patiently the practical remedies 
to be applied to a state of things allowed 
on all hands to be inconsistent and anoma- 
lous, and capable (as I believe) of being 
amended, not only without risk, but with 
advantage, and increased security to the 
Establishment.” 

He would not be led into a retrospec- 
tive and particular examination of the pro- 
visions of the bill of 1813, because that 
measure was not before the House, and 
he was far from being at liberty to assume 
(however he might himself be partial to 
that measure, from the share which he had 
had in the formation of it), that precisely 
the same bill would, if the motion of to- 
night were carried, again result from the 
investigation of a committee. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
to the bill of 1813, incongruous and undi- 
gested as it is now represented to have 
been—to that bill in almost all its parts—a 
pretty general concurrence was given, not 
only by those who supported, in different 
degrees, and with different modifications 
and reservations, the general proposition in 
favour of a final settlement of this perplex- 
ing and uncomfortable question, but even 
by those who, in general principle, were 
hostile to any concession to the Catholics. 
Many of the latter class of persons, the 
most vehement and the most leading of 
them, were prepared on that occasion, and 
so declared themselves in the memorable 
debate in which the bill was defeated,—to 
have gone the full length of the greater 
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part of its provisions. The single point 
on which the bill was rejected was, that 
of the admission of Catholics into the two 
Houses of parliament. 

On that point, Mr. C. did not hesitate 
to say, that he still retained the opinion 
which he had declared in 1813. He could 
not comprehend the policy, which allow- 
ing the Catholics to be admissible at all 
to a participation of any of the rights and 
functions of the state, would exclude them 
precisely from that right and that fune- 
tion, te which only the most enlightened 
among them could be eligible ;—which, 
while it consented to fill the army, and 
the navy, and the bar, indiscriminately 
with Catholics and Protestants from the 
lower and middling walks of life, would 
still set a mark of exclusion upon the most 
eminent possessors of Catholic property, 
and upon the highest rank of Catholic 
talents. It was obvious that such would 
be the description of by far the greater 
part of those Catholics who could find 
their way into the two Houses of parlia- 
ment. What danger was to be appre- 
hended from their admission? — what 
designs against the state, but such as, if 
cherished by them at all, must be cherished 
with tenfold eagerness in their present 
state of hopeless exclusion ?—what ability 
to carry such designs into execution, con- 
founded, intermixed, and overwhelmed as 
they must be by the intermixture, with the 
multitude of their protestant colleagues ? 

But it was said, that though property 
would generally constitute the character 
and qualification of a Catholic member of 
the House of Commons—(for as to the 
other House of parliament, there could 
be no great apprehension :—the English 
Roman Catholic peers were capable of 
being numbered on the fingers; and the 
privilege conveyed to the Irish Roman 
Catholic peers, would be not that of sitting 
in the House of Lords, but merely of being 
eligible by their fellow peers to sit there) ; 
it was said, that though the Roman Catho- 
lic members of the House of Commons 
might be generally men of property, and 
consequently interested in the preserva- 
tion of order and good government,—yet 
that there would be no absolute security 
that some of the demagogues of the day— 
some of those fire-brands who inflame the 
people of Ireland, might not find their 
way into the Irish representation. God 
grant it! Never did he (Mr. C.) hear or 
read of a boisterous demagogue, mislead- 
ing, agitating, and inflaming the people 
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out of doors, that he did not wish—as the 
best cure,—to see him brought into this 
House, and exhibited on these benches ; 
and never had he seen the experiment 
made, without seeing cause to rejoice 
at the result of it. Nine times out 
of ten, the giant of the hustings or the 
scaffold shrunk, in the House of Commons, 
into his natural and not very appalling di- 
mensions; the firebrands of mob-meetings, 
when exposed to the atmosphere of this 
House, only hissed and expired. There 
was no discontent, no alienation from the 
present state of things, of which he would 
not rather that the complaints should be 
uttered, and the grievances explained 
within the walls of the House of Com- 
mons: where, by the conflict of wholesome 
discussion, exaggerations were sure to be 
reduced to their just size, and the blessings 
of the constitution to be exhibited and 
maintained in contrast with its alleged 
imperfections. 
But independently of this main conces- 
sion (for such he allowed it to be)— 
the right of setting in parliament—there 
were, as he had stated, many, very many 
others in respect to which there had ap- 
peared to be a pretty general concurrence 
of opinion; many anomalies to be remov- 
ed; many monstrous incongruities to be 
reconciled ; many harmless but beneficial 
capacities to be imparted to our Catholic 
fellow subjects. He was not deterred b 
the apprehension that we could not do all 
that might be desireable: we must do 
what we could, not with a view to theo- 
retical perfection, but to practical improve- 
ment. He was quite as little daunted by 
the apprehension that whatever might be 
granted to the Catholics short of the full 
extent of their wishes would be unsatisfac- 
tory to them. He knew not how we were 
before-hand to obtain the assurance that 
what we might do would be satisfactorily 
received. Tell not him what the Catho- 
lics would accept:—parliament’ would 
grant the boon upon its own conditions, 
and it was not for the persons who were 
the objects of it to mete out the measure 
of that boon.—In removing the remaining 
disabilities of the Catholics (so far as it 
might be right to remove them) and in 
annexing to this grace whatever conditions 
and limitations it might be thought neces- 
sary to annex to it, he looked not to the 
satisfaction of a part of the people, but to 
the good of the whole.—At the same time 
he confessed he felt no great apprehension 
on the subject of Catholic ingratitude,— 
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nor did he consider it as a point of honour 
to obtain by previous negotiation the as- 
surance that what was conceded would be 
well taken and thankfully acknowledged. 
Let but the great work of conciliation be 
accomplished, he cared not on which side 
the advance began; whether the humble 
and contented submission of the Catholics 
to the will of parliament, whatever it should 
be, were} declared in the first instance, 
or the gratuitous benevolence of pare 
liament excited the gratitude of the 
Catholics: he cared not from what point 
the circle of gold which was to bind 
together the whole community began to 
be drawn.—True it was that the bill of 
1813 had been viewed with very different 
feelings by different portions of the Catho- 
lic world. By some no doubt with dispa- 
ragement and discontent. But if this bill 
had produced discontent, it had also been 
received with approbation. And where 
was it received with discontent, and where 
with approbation?—With approbation at 
Rome, and discontent in Ireland.—But 
at Rome it was believed to have passed ; 
in Ireland it was known to have failed. 
And what was the fair inference from this 
diversity of reception? Why that let par- 
liament pass what measure it thinks fit 
upon the subject, and it will be thankfully 
acknowledged and cheerfully obeyed: but 
that repeated discussion, and repeated 
failure, in the present temper of the Catho- 
lics, furnish arms to the ill-disposed, and 
put to hazard the peace of the community. 

For these reasons it was that he was 
anxious to go into the committee, and 
for these reasons also, when in that com- 
mittee differences of opinion might arise 
(as was naturally to be expected) as to 
the extent to which concession should go, 
he confessed for himself that rather than, 
as in 1818, risk all, to obtain all, and 
throw away much because all could not 
be obtained, he should be well contented 
to acquiesce in such a degree of conces- 
sion as might be sanctioned by a tolerably 
general concurrence of opinions. 

His objects were reconcilement and 
tranquillization,—and the setting at rest, 
if not for ever, for years to come, a ques- 
tion which divided distracted and agitat- 
ed Ireland; which afforded encourage- 
ment to faction and food to discontent : 
which was the cause of much mischief, but 
the pretext of more.—With these views 
to practical benefit, and not to theoreti- 
cal perfection,—with these views, not to 
a hostile triumph of one party over ano- 
ther, but to a general pacification among 
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all parties, he was anxious for the 
first step of going into a committee:— 
and out of that committee he should 
hope not to come without having gained 
something,—though not every thing which 
he in his own judgment might think de- 
sirable—but something, beit what it might, 
towards the mutual harmony of both clas- 
ses of religious belief,—towards the con- 
tentment and peace of Ireland,—and to- 
wards the defeat of the designs of those 
incendiaries who would inflame discontent 
into disaffection. 

Mr. Grattan replied to the following 
effect :— 

Sir; I now beg leave to avail myself, 
late as the hour is, of the right which, at 
the commencement of this debate I reserv- 
ed to myself of replying to the principal 
arguments that might be urged against the 
appointment of a committee. And first, 
Sir, with respect to the difficulty that is 
supposed to arise from going unprepared 
into the committee, I shall only observe 
that you may command your own securi- 
ties. You may command the security of 
domestic nomination ; you may command 
a check on the papal power. I positively 
deny that there is a general disposition in 
the Catholics to object to any security— 
what is for the good of the whole, is for 
the good of the Catholic. As to the ex- 
pectation of giving complete satistaction 
to every person on this or any other sub- 
ject itisvain. You are to legislate on the 
principle of serving the country, without 
accommodating any particular set of men. 
If your idea is to serve, depend upon it 
that you will ultimately satisfy, A right 
hon. gentleman (who I regret was not 
more attended to by the House) observed 
in the course of his spcech, that this was a 
Protestant constitution. That right hon. 
gentleman may baptize the constitution as 
he will; but originally it was Catholic. It 
was founded by Catholics. All the great 
laws to which the people owe their rights 
and liberties were the work of Catholics. 
The Bill of Rights in itself was merely a 
declaratory law of the privileges which 
had been obtained by our Catholic ances- 
tors; and therefore we cannot contend 
that our constitution was not originally 
a Catholic constitution. The Commons 
form the third estate in the realm; but 
they are not all Protestants; they are 
composed of both Protestant and Catho- 
lic electors, who depute representatives 
to sit in this House. ‘Those who deny 


that the Catholics have a right to demand 
emancipation, found their argument on 
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inference. But you cannot take away 
prerogative by inference,—you cannot take 
away privilege by inference. And there 
is this great error in their argument, that 
they found their inference on a mistate- 
ment of facts. First they say that the 
Catholics are liable by the constitution to 
certain pains and penalties to which the 
Catholics are not liable; and from this 
they draw their inference. An honourable 
member on the second bench was pleased 
to tell us that at the time of the Revolu- 
tion the exclusion of the Catholics from 
civil and military offices was a fundamen- 
tal principle of the constitution. At that 
time danger threatened the established 
religion ; but still you will observe, that 
the disabilities of which the Catholics 
complain, did not take place until after the 
Revolution. Some of them were enacted 
in the latter part of king William’s reign, 
and other at the end of that of queen 
Anne. So that the constitution, as settled 
at the Revolution was, it seems, to be 
open to penalties against the Catholics, 
but shut to benefits towards them. Now, 
what sort of an experiment is this? It is 
an experiment to uphold one religion by 
inflicting pains and penalties on the pro- 
fessors of another. A great deal has been 
said about the prescribed oath by which, 
at the period to which I have alluded, the 
Catholics were excluded from civil and 
military offices. But if we examine into 
the nature of that oath, we shall find that 
it was not a penal oath against the religion 
of the Catholics, but an oath imposed on 
such persons as were then supposed to be 
ready to obey the temporal power of the 
pope; which the Catholics are now will- 
ing to abjure. And, in order to show that 
Ido not mistate the fact, I will read to 
ou the preamble of the act of parliament 

in which this principle is laid down. 

The right hon. gentleman here read the 
preamble of an act of Queen Anne, which, 
after reciting an act of William 3d, set 
forth, that the aforesaid act was too severe 
against persons professing the Catholic 
religion; and then went on to state that, 
to admit the temporal superiority or power 
of the pope, or see of Rome, in Great Bri- 
tain, Scotland, and Ireland, was contrary 
to the law of the land, and that it should 
therefore be enacted, that a certain oath 
should be taken by persons of the Catholic 
a abjuring that temporal power. 

arliament subsequently gave its opinion 


on the nature of this oath. They said, 


that this oath was not directed against the 
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Catholic religion, but against the temporal 

ower of the pope. They declared that 
it was an abstract act; and they substituted 
for it the oath of allegiance. Here is the 
opinion of your own parliament in 1793, 
on the nature of the oath, and their ex- 
press declaration, that it was not intended 
as a fundamental oath, but was only meant 
to operate against those who paid obedi- 
ence to the temporal power of the pope— 
that it was in fact a dogma, and that the 
oath of allegiance was inserted in its place. 
This is the opinion of your own parliament, 
against the fundamentality of that oath, 
which honourable gentlemen call an unal- 
terable law, and an essential part of the 
Revolution. I have thus the authority of 
the parliament of England, and I have the 
authority of the parliament of Ireland, to 
re-affirm the verity of what I have said. 
The fourth article of the union with Eng- 
land, recognizes the same principle. te 
says, ** And that every one of the lords 
of parliament of the united kingdom, and 
that every member of the House of Com- 
mons, in succeeding parliaments of the 
united kingdom, shall use and take, and 
make and subscribe the said oath, unless 
parliament shall otherwise provide.” Here 
was an express provision for the alteration 
of this ** fundamental” statute. There is, 
first, a declaration of the fundamentality 
of the oath, and then there is a provision 
made by the parliaments of Great Britain 
and Ireland for doing itaway. What then 
do those persons do, who contend for the 
fundamentality of this oath? “‘ Here” say 
they, to the Irish parliament, “is an opening 
for you to come to the imperial parliament, 
to provide for an alteration of the exclu- 
sive oath.” But now having annulled 
the Irish parliament, they declare ‘ that 
the exclusion still remains, that it must 
not be interpreted according to the law of 
the land; and that exclusion is the final 
law of the land.” These persons told the 
Irish Catholics “ give up your parliament, 
and your religion shall be tolerated ;” and 
now that the Catholics have given up 
their parliament, they tell them, “ It is a 
fundamental law that your religion shall 
not be tolerated.” This cannot have been 
the intention of the legislature. Parlia- 
ment is incapable of committing so great 
a breach of faith. There is a motion to 
be found on the Journals of the House of 
Lords, which proves the truth of my posi- 
tion. It was moved in the House of 
Lords, that the House should go into a 


committee, for the purpose of declaring a 
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certain oath fundamental, which disquali- 
fied for the acceptance of any office, per- 
sons who might refuse to take the sacra- 
ment, according to the church of England. 
On this motion the question was put, and 
it was rejected by a great majority. Here 

ou have the opinion of the House of 

ords, as you before had the declaration 
of your own House of parliament, that 
these are fundamental laws, but that they 
are subject to revision. From all that has 
been urged, I must infer and conclude, 
that the Protestants have no exclusive 
right laid down,—that they have no ex- 
clusive title to the constitution. Then 
comes the other question, what right have 
the Protestants to exclude the Catholics 
from the enjoyment of the constitution? 
The Catholics certainly cannot claim any 
positive and particular right,—they cannot 
claim this or that office,—but they can 
claim an equality of laws. If those laws 
are limited in their application to-Catho- 
lics, they must be limited for definite 
reasons. It is the duty of the legislature 
to ascertain what those reasons are, and if 
they should appear to be vicious or arbi- 
trary, the legislature is guilty of an act of 
injustice if it proceedsonthem. Because, 
let us remember, that it is not parliament 


that gives capacity. It is the common 
law that gives capacity, and it is the pro- 
vince of parliament to limit that capacity, 
when it appears necessary to do so. That 
necessity can be founded only on a good 
reason. Now, I say that religion is not a 
good reason for limiting capacity. Religion 


is amoral right. As far as it is a senti- 
ment of the mind,—as far as it is the feel- 
ing of the individual,—parliament cannot 
interfere with it. It is a human legisla- 
tion, interfering between God and _ his 
creatures! Religion therefore has nothing 
to do with political right, although it may 
be connected with some considerations of 
a political nature. Religion may be so 
connected with other subjects as to afford 
some ground for exclusion from offices of 
state, as where it may be the means of 
filling those offices with persons in subjec- 
tion to a foreign power. If we look to the 
Catholic religion as connected with the 
pope, it will at once be acknowledged that 
that connexion will not justify the obe- 
dience of a subject to the pope. The 
Veto therefore was devised to meet that 
evil; and there therefore the danger 
ceased. Again we proffer you domestic 
nomination ; so that the argument founded 
on the necessity of checking foreign influ- 
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ence isputanendto. For if you have not 
that check now, it is your own fault. You 
will reject an ample security for your esta- 
blishment in church and state, in order to 
continue the Protestant monopoly of 
civil privileges. The charge of moral 
atrocity in the Catholic religion has been 
completely met by the unanswered and 
unanswerable declaration of the Catholic 
prelates, which telis you that it is no part 
of the Catholic ductrine that the pope has 
temporal power in Great Britain,—that it 
is no part of the Catholic doctrine, that no 
faith ought to be kept with heretics, — 
that it is no part of the Catholic doctrine, 
that the pope can absolve subj.cts from 
their allegiance. Besides, there is another 
argument against it ; which is founded on 
the divinity of the Christian religion, 
Monstrous crimes are incompatible with 
the Christian religion which the Catholics 
profess. The argument of moral atrocity 
makes not against the Catholic religion 
alone, but against Christianity in general. 
The reasoning goes to this,—that the 
Christian religion is an abomination, and 
that God has given up Europe to impiety. 
You must abandon either your argument, 
or your religion; or you must say that the 
Christian religion exists only in England, 
Scotland, Sweden, and part of the north 
of Ireland, viz. in the counties of Armagh, 
Down, and two or three others. 

From this question of moral atrocity I 
shall proceed to the assertion, that the 
emancipation of the Catholics is incompa- 
tible with the safety of England. Can any 
thing be more absurd, than to suppose that 
a belief in transubstantiation must neces- 
sarily produce disaffection to the House of 
Brunswick! Then comes the influence of 
the pope on the loyalty of the Catholics. 
It is said, that the Catholics cannot be 
faithful subjects. The Irish parliament has 
declared, that the Irish Catholics are faith- 
ful subjects. In 1791, the Irish parliament 
stated, that it was necessary forthe security 
of the country, to give the Catholics ashare 
of political power; and accordingly that 

arliament gave the Catholics the privi- 
ege of holding landed property, and put 
It is said that it is 
consistent with the principles of the con- 
stitution that the Catholics should hold 
civil and military offices. The Irish par- 
liament has declared that the Irish Catho- 
lics shall hold them. I willread an extract 
from the act passed in 1791, in confirma- 
tion of my assertion. That act says “ be 
it enacted that it shall and may be lawiul 
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for Papists or persons professing the Po- 
pish or Roman Catholic religion to hold, 
exercise, and enjoy all civil and military 
offices, or places of trust and profit under 
his majesty.” The resolution passed in 
this House four years ago was in the same 
words. ‘These are parliamentary ac- 
quittals of the Catholics. I say parlia- 
ment acquitted the Catholics of disaffec- 
tion when it gave them the right of hold- 
ing landed property—it acquitted the Ca- 
tholics of disaffection when it put arms 
into their hands—it acquitted the Catho- 
lics of disaffection when it imparted to 
them the elective franchise, and thus made 
them a part of the Commons of the United 
Empire. Now then, Sir, I wish to know 
how it is contrary to the principles of the 
constitution to admit persons of the Ca- 
tholic persuasion to the enjoyment of civil 
or military offices? What becomes of 
those arguments which say that to suffer 
the Catholics to participate in political 
power is contrary to the fundamental 
principles of the constitution—that it is 
against the law, or the principles of the 
law? Let us consider the subject fairly, 
and we shall see with what remarkable in- 
accuracy the hon. gentlemen who oppose 


this motion have endeavoured to argue 
four millions of their fellow subjects into 


perpetual bondage. ‘The letters of car- 
dinal Litta and M. Quarantotti are de- 
cided parliamentary evidence of the alle- 
giance of the Catholics. They both show 
that the allegiance of the Catholics is not 
against the feelings or wishes of the pope, 
but that, on the contrary, he encourages 
and commands it. What right then has 
omnes to disqualify the Catholics? 

allow that parliament has the power of 
limiting the political capacity of the sub- 
ject ; but I say that parliament has not the 
right to do so without a powerful reason, 
and I maintain that the religion of the Ca- 
tholics is not a proper reason for limiting 
their political capacity. Belief in the 
seven sacraments is no reason for political 
disqualification. Belief in transubstantia- 
tion is no reason for political disqualifica- 
tion. And therefore, Sir, I contend that 
the existing acts of disqualification are 
acts of power, are acts of injustice, are 
acts that ought to be repealed. Sir, how 
have the Catholics made use of the power 
which from time to time they have ac- 
quired ? I will appeal to your generals and 
your admirals. I will not speak of this 
battle or of that battle—I will not parti- 
cularize this vietory, or that achievement 
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—but I will ask how gentlemen can im- 
—_ the loyalty of the Catholics who 
nave seen them shed their blood in defence 
of that which it is said they mean to under- 
mine? An hon. gentleman opposite says 
that if there were any commotion in this 
country, the Catholics would follow their 
priests. What right have we to assert 
they woulddo so? What right have weto 
say that those who filled our fleets and ar- 
mies when we were engaged in wars 
abroad, would act unworthily when confi- 
dence was placed in them at home?— 
What, if an individual has restored the 
order of jesuits? Would it not be hard to 
say ‘* whereas the pope has renewed the 
society of jesuits, and has suffered the re- 
vival of the inquisition, therefore be it 
enacted that lord Fingal be attainted:” 
You would exclaim * No, this is a mon- 
strous proposition, which we cannot listen 
to for a moment.” And yet, if you listen 
to the opponents of the motion, you would 
attaint, not one man, but the whole Ca- 
tholic population! you erect a human tri- 
bunal, and for the offence of an individual, 
you swell the character of your law into 
the omnipotence of the Deity, and utter a 
denunciation against a whole community. 
The history of Ireland, a century ago, has 
been appealed to as furnishing strong ar- 
guments in opposition to my motion. 
What is that history? Why, generally it 
is the tale of an unhappy province, ill- 
governed, and cruelly mismanaged? The 
historian is in the case of Ireland, gene- 
rally speaking, peculiarly bad authority. 
He wrote to gratify power, and:to gratify 
power he flattered it. His own private 
advantage absorbed all his thoughts, and 
his contemplation only dwelt on that 
which might be turned to his own account 
or that of his patrons. But if you wish. to 
state the case of Ireland fairly, do not fly 
back to barbarous times and long exploded 
principles—state her conduct since she 
became a nation—take it for instance dur- 
ing the last forty years, do not go back to 
senseless acts, when the oppressions of 
England made Ireland retaliate—do not 
say on this spot such a crime was com- 
mitted, here such a town was burnt, here 
so many Englishmen were murdered, here 
such a chieftain reared his despotic and 
merciless sway—but come closer to our 
own times, and say—here did Englishmen 
and Irishmen fight in one cause—here 
such a Catholic regiment gallantly main- 
tained its ground, and nobly fought in de- 
fence of that constitution from the bene- 
(2 F) 
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fits of which its brethren are excluded— 
here it undauntedly stood the shock, and 
shared the dangers of that battle in the 
laurels of which it was not allowed to par- 
ticipate.—How great has been the self- 
devotion of the Irish Catholics to Great 
Britain through the whole of the arduous 
struggle in which you have been engaged! 
Repay then that people for the injury you 
have done them. Make your concord 
your force. Let them continue to fight 
your battles, but let them feel as they 
fight that they are as free as they are 
brave : 

“ Without a sign his sword the brave man 

draws, 

“ And asks no omen but his country’s cause.” 

Gentlemen should be consistent. They 
affect to think it part of their religion to 
love their enemies ; but they find it too 
bitter a task to love their friends. They 
are asked not to look upon their enemies 
as friends, but only not to look upon their 
friends as enemies. 
say—the prineiple of your law is bad. It 
attaints the child for the crime of the fa- 
ther, and makes discord and division the 
foundations of your policy. In vain will 
you ground your argument on the occur- 
rences of the time when you oppressed 
Ireland and she retaliated. Rather take 
her character from the moment when you 
relaxed your impolitic code, and hen 
in return loved you and identified herself 
with you.u—When, for the act of a part 
you disqualify the whole, you are your- 
selves guilty of a crime ; you are guilty of 
injustice ; for what else is it to shut out 
so large a portion of your fellow-subjects 
from the benefits of the law? The con- 
stitution then will not support you in your 
denunciation, see whether religion—the 
Protestant religion—will afford a better 
reason for your proceeding. I have al- 
ready said that nothing short of showing 
the Catholic religion to be an abomination 
‘will countenance what you do. If you 
can say the Catholic religion is an abomi- 
nation, then you say the religion of a great 
portion of the civilized world is of that 
character. But this would be a direct at- 
tack on the Protestant church itself: for 
it would be a universal outrage towards 
the Christian religion generally, of which 
that church is a part. It is besides an 
outrage towards the Deity ; for what less 
can it be called when man arrogates to 
himself the right of judgment in points 
of conscience, and, appropriating the 
Deity to his own exclusive use, trans- 
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fers to himself the powers of omni- 
potence, and brings the godhead, to his 
own bosom—and all this for monopoly? 
This selfish passion springs not from reli- 
gious feeling, but from a love of monopoly. 
It is of a gross and rank nature It has 
no celestial attribute about it. O, no! 
“ it smells of earth.” It wants every thing 
that is true, generous, and noble. Some 
hon. gentlemen opposite speak of the con- 
stitution, the state, and religion, as oppos- 
ed tothe motion. They talk of the act 
of settlement, and of the dangers to be ap- 
prehended from concession. Let them 
state in what the dangers consist. Until 
they do so, their arguments are of no avail. 
Without the foundation of facts, they fall 
to prophesy consequences, for the purpose 
of perpetuating disqualifications on their 
fellow-subjects.—Sir, I know I have tired 
the House. I can easily imagine that 
were I in the place of some of the gentle- 
men present I should be quite as impa- 
tient as they are. But I am entitled to 
say that, not having trespassed on the 
House in an opening speech, I have some 
little claim on their indulgence in my re- 
ply.-—Sir, I contend that the arguments 
against the Catholics are those, not of 
a statesman, but of a sectary, who, 
not content with his own intrinsie 
merit, would raise it by the depreciation 
of others. It was once admirably said 
by Mr. Fox that there was po mathe- 
matical demonstration, however clearly 
demonstrable, which would not be de 
nied if any one had an interest in deny- 
ing it. So itis in the arithmetical con- 
diuasion of this question.—Can the ad- 
mission to parliament of a few Catholic 
members endanger the constitution? 
The government of Ireland is in the 
hands of Protestants. The principal 
property of the country is with them. 
Is it likely that by the concession of the 
Catholic claims the possession of that pro- 
perty can be shaken? Suppose, however, 
that the Catholics were to get the whole 
of the landed property of Ireland into their 
own hands, and suppose—oh ! improbable 
supposition !—that the whole of the 100 
members returned by Ireland to the impe- 
rial parliament were to be Catholics, does 
it then follow, or is it likely that they could 
influence the gencral legislative bodies of 
this country? Can one hundred control 
five hundred? If they were to succeed in 
influencing the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, is it likely that they would have si- 
milar success in the House of Lords? And 
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if they had, is it likely that they could de- 
pose the king? Yet all this the Catholics 
must do before they can overturn the con- 
stitution. And yet on the probability of 
their doing all this is this House called | 
upon to disqualify four millions of people! | 
Sir, the Catholic claims have now been agi- | 
tating for nine and thirty years. They 
have gone through every kind of conside- 
ration ; and their interest doubles at every | 
discussion. In these discussions, no doubt | 
individual irritation has occasionally ap- | 
eared, and poison has occasionally been | 
infused into the minds of a part of the | 
Irish population. Is this state of things | 
to be allowed to exist any longer? Are we 
to continue that sort of English connexion 
in Ireland which is called settlement ;”’ 
and which must be defended by an army 
aid by the people over whom it is placed ? 
Vould you not rather wish that the Eng- | 
lish in Ireland, now a sept, should be in- 
corporated with the nation? To our rulers 
I would say—* If you cannot accomplish | 
this—if after having for so many years pos- | 
session of the parliament, of the power of 
making laws, of the power of government, | 
the Protestants in Ireland must still be a_ 
“settlement” and still be defended by a! 
powerful army, what have you been about ? | 
Have you, during this lapse of time, been 
spinning round on your axis, and fancying | 
that in your evolutions the people of Ire- 
Jand followed in your train? Have you 
been merely giving the toast of the glo- 
rious and immortal memory and drink- | 
ing success to his majesty’s arms by sea | 
and land? Is that what you propose to | 
continue? Is that the return which you | 
make for the dominion so long confided to | 
you? Do you turn round upon us, and 
call for military establishments to enable 
you to prop up your system? Do not en- 
deavour to delude us by your folly and 
absurdity. Do not lead us to identify the 
constitution of England with your political 
malversation. Do not say, after your long 
possession and many opportunities that 
you cannot appease trouble, and discon- 
tents ; and when you have taken away li- 
berties and privileges ineffectually, do not 
adopt disqualification as an appeaser. Do 
not imagine that you are obeying the laws 
of man, or the sacred laws of God, which 
you admire so much when they command 
you to love your enemies, but which you 
neglect by not loving your friends.” ‘The 
Protestants have taken the lands of the Ca- 
tholics,—they would therefore take their 
liberties. ‘The Protestants have taken the 
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tithes of the Catholics, they wuld there- 
fore take their privileges. This is a sys- 
tem which cannot last. Depend upon it 
that it cannot. If you exclude the people 
from connexion with their own state, the 

will in the natural course of things attac 

themselves elsewhere. The Catholics will 
fly to the church of Rome to renew their 
ancient relations; that is, they will draw 
more closely the very connexion respect- 
ing which you are so much alarmed. The 
Catholic body has now no communication 
with the state. It does not ramify into 
the state. One part of the Irish popula- 
tion is morbid and excluded, another is 
unnaturally vivacious: this is a bad state 
of physics. Let a new order of things 
mark the times in which we live ; and let 
an immediate and an effectual termination 
be put to any clandestine intercourse be- 
tween the Catholics and the see of Rome. 
Incorporate the Catholic church with the 
state. Pay that church, and thus give the 
state an influence among the clergy. Do 
not seek for temporary popularity; or 
dream that any measure must at once be 
attended with beneficial results. Act 
wisely, liberally, and rationally, and the 
means which you adopted must ultimately 
be crowned with complete success. On 


| some sides a popular clamour may be 


raised ; but no clamour can long continue 
which is directed against the privileges of 
the people, and the true interests of the 
state. When I see Britain, grown up into 
a mighty empire, when I behold her at the 
head of the nations of the earth, when I 
contemplate her power and majesty ; I own 
that I am deeply astonished to find her 
descending from her elevation to mix in 
the disputes of schoolmen and the wrang- 
ling of theologians, who, while they seek 
for their own purposes to torture their 
countrymen, endanger the security of their 
common country. 

The question being loudly called for, 
the House divided : 

For the motion ., 221 

Against it 245 


Majority 24 
List of the Majority and Minority. 


Majority. 
Abdy, sir W. Archdall, M. 
Addington, rt. hon, H. Arkwright, R. 
Alexander, J. Ashurst, W. H. 
Allan, Alexander Astell, Wm. 
Allan, George Atkins, J. 


Apsley, lord Bankes, Geo. 
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Barclay, C. 
Barne, M. 
Barry, J. M. 
Bastard, John 
Bastard, E. P. 
Beach, M. H. 


Bathurst, rt. hon. B. 


Bentinck, lord F. 
Beresford, lord G. 
Beresford, sir J. 
Bernard, lord 
Blackburne, J. J. 
Bloomfield, sir B. 
Bolland, John 
Boswell, A. 
Boughey, sir J. F. 
Hradshse, R. H. 
Bridpurt, lord 
Brogden, James 
Brydges, sir S. E. 
Buller, James 
Buller, sir E. 
Burrell, sir C. 
Burrell, Walter 
Butterworth, Jos. 
Benson, R. 
Calley, Thos. 
Calvert, John 
Campbell, Alex. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Casbard, R. M. 
Chetwode, sir J. 
Chichester, A. 
Chute, W. 
Clements, I. J. 
Clerk, sir G. 
Clinton, sir W. 
Clive, visc, 
Clive, H. 

Clive, W. 

Collett, E. J. 
Collins, H. P. 
Cooper, E. S, 
Corry, T. C. 
Cotter, J. L. 
Cranborne, visc, 
Crickett, R. A. 
Curtis, sir W. 
Curzon, hon. R. 
Cust, hon. W. 
Dashwood, G. 
Davenport, Davies 
Davis, R. H. 
Dawson, G, 
Denys, sir G. W. 
Disbrowe, F. 
Dowdeswell, J. 
Deerhurst, visc. 
Dalrymple, ad. 
Drake, 'T. 

Drake, W. T. 


Drummond, G. H. 


Duckworth, sir J. 
Dugdale, Dugdale 
Duncombe, C. 


Edmonstone, sir C. 


Egerton, W. 


Elliot, hon. W. 
Ellison, R. 
Estcourt, T. G. 

Fitzharris, lord 
Fane, J. 

Fane, Vhos. 
Fellowes, W. FI. 
Fetherstone, sir T. 
Finch, hon. E. 
Foley, hon. A. 
Folkes, sir M. B. 
Forester, C. W. 
Foster, J. L. 
Frank, Frank 
Vynes, H. 

Gell, P. 

Gilbert, D. G. 
Gipps, G. 
Golding, F. 
Gooch, T. S. 
Goulburn, LU. 
Grant, C. 

Grant, F. W. 
Grant, A. C. 
Greville, sir C. 
Hall, B. 

Harvey, Charles 
Heathcote, T. F. 
Henniker, lord 
Hill, rt. hon. sir G. 
Holdsworth, A. Il. 
Holford, G. P. 
Holmes, W. 
flonyman, R. B. J. 
Hope, sir G. 
Houblon, J. A. 
Tiume, sir A. 
Jackson, sir J. 
Jenkinson, hon. C, 
Jervoise, J. P. 
Innes, Hugh 
Jocelyn, visc. 
Irving, J. 

Keck, G. A.L. 
Kerrison, sir E. 
Kirkwall, vise. 
Knatchbull, sir E. 
Knox, Thos. 
Lacon, E. K. 
Lascelles, vise. 
Lefevre, C. 5. 
Leigh, C. 

Leigh, J. EH. 
Leigh, sir R. I. 
Leigh, Thos. 
Lemon, sir Wm. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lockhart, J. Ingram 
Loftus, Genera 
Long, rt. hon. C, 
Longfield, M. 
Lowndes, Wm. 
Lowther, lord 
Lowther, hon. J. 
Lowther, J. junr. 
Lowther, hon. I. 
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Lowther, James 
Lushington, S. R. 
Luttrell, H. F. 
Luttrelt, J. F. 
Lyster, R. 
Lygon, hon. col. 
M‘Naghten, FE. A. 
Magennis, R. 
Maitland, E. F. 
Manners, lord C. 
Manners, lord R. 
Manners, gen. 
Mellish, W. 
Michel, gen. 
Mills, Charles 
Milne, P. 
Mitford, W. 
Moore, lord H. 
Moorsom, adm. 
Morgan, sir C. 
Morgan, 
Neville, R. 
Newman, R. W. 
Nicholl, sir J. 
Noel, sir G. 
Northey, Wim. 
O'Neil, hon. J. 
Osborne, J. 
Paget, hon. B. 
Pakenham, sir 
Pechell, sir T. 
Pennant, G. H. D. 
Perring, sir J. 
Pitt, J. 

Pitt, W. M. 
Pole, sir 0. 
Porter, G. 
Powell, W. E. 
Price, R. 
Richardson, W. 
Robinson, gen. 
Rochfort, G. 
Round, J. 

Ryder, right hon. R, 
St. Paul, sir H. 
St. Paul, col. 
Scott, rt. hon. sir W. 
Shaw, sir J. 
Shelley, sir J. 
Shelley, sir T. 
Shifiner, G. 
Smith, ald. C, 
Smith, T. A. 
Smith, S. 

Sneyd, Nat. 
Somerset, lord F. 
Somerset, lord G, 
Staniforth, J. 
Stewart, sir J. 
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Stirling, sir W. 
Strahan, A. 
Strutt, J. H. 
Sturt, H. 
Sullivan, rt. hon, J. 
Sumner, G. H. 
Suttie, sir Jas. 
Sutton, rt. hon, C. M. 
Swann, H. 
Taylor, J. 
Taylor, Watson 
Thynne, lord J. 
Tomline, W. E. 
Townshend, hon, I. 
Tremayne, J. H. 
Ure, M. 
Valletort, vis 
Vansittart, rt. hon. N. 
Vaughan, sir R. W. 
Vereker, right hon. C, 
Vyse, R. W. H. 
Wallace, rt. hon. T. 
Walpole, lord 
Webber, D. W. 
Webster, sir G. 
Wellesley, W. L. 
Wetherell, C. 
White, M. 
Wigram, R. 
Wilbraham, E. B. 
Williams, R. 
Willoughby, H. 
Wilson, C. E. 
Wood, T. 
Worcester, marquis 
Wright, J. A. 
Wyatt, C. 
Yarmouth, earl of 
Yorke, sir Jos. 
TELLERS. 
Bankes, H. 
Peel, right hon. R. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Rose, rt. hon, G. 
Gascoyne, gen. I. 
Seymour, lord Robert 
Brodrick, hon. W. 
Gunning, sir George 
Blackburne, John 
Foulkes, Evan 
Simeon, sir John 
Ward, Robert 
Fartiner, Samuel 
Singleton, Mark 
Egerton, sir J. 
Graham, sir J. 
Davis, Hart 
Bruen, 
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Abercrombie, hon. J. 


Acland, sir Thos. 
Althorp, viscount 


Arbuthnot, rt. hon. C, 


Atherley, Arthur 


Abercromby, hon, A. 


Bentinck, lord W. 
Babington, Thos. 
Baillie, J. E. 
Barnard, visc. 
Barnett, James 


Bective, lord 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Bernard, Thos. 
Binning, viscount 
Birch, Jos. 

Blake, V. 

Blair, H. 

Bourne, S. 

Brand, hon. T. 
Brooke, C. 
Brougham, Henry 
Burrows, sir Wm. 
Browne, A. 
Browne, D. 
Browne, right hon. T. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Butler, hon. J. 
Butler, hon. C, 
Byng, George 
Calcratt, John 
Calvert, Charles 
Campbell, lord T. 
Campbeil, hon. J. 
Canning, rt. hon. G. 
Carew, 
Caulfield, hon. H. 
Carter, John 
Castlereagh, visc. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, hon. H. 
Cavendish, hon. C, 
Cocks, hon. J.S. 
Cocks, J. 
Colthurst, sir N. 
Courtenay, Wm. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Croker, J. W. 
Crosby, J. 
Chichester, A. 
Daly, J. 

Deroos, hon. H. 
Doveton, G. 
Douglas, hon. F, S. 
Douglas, W. K. 
Duffering, visc. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Dundas, Charles 
Ebrington, vise. 
Elliot, right hon. W. 
Ellison, Cuthbert 
Evelyn, Lynden 
Fazakerly, H. 
Fellowes, hon. N. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. V. 
Fitzgerald, A. G. 
Finlay, Kirkman 
Flood, sir F. 
Forbes, visc. 
Foster, F. T. H. 
Fremantle, Wm. 
French, A. 
Folkestone, visc, 
Glerawley, lord 
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Gaskell, Benj. 
Gordon, Robt. 
Grant, C, jun. 
Grant, J. P. 
Grant, G. M. 
Gurmey, Hudson 
Grattan, right hon. I. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Guise, sir Wm. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hamilton, Hans. 
Hanbury, Wm. 
Hammersley, H. 
Hill, lord A. 
Heron, sir R. 
Hippisley, sir J.C. 
Hornby, E. 
Horne, W. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Howard, hon. F. G. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hulse, sir C. 
Hurst, Robt. 
Jones, John 
Joliffe, J. H. 
Kensington, lord 
Lamb, hon. W. 
Lambton, J.C. 
Latouche, Robt. 
Latouche, R. jun. 
Law, hon. E. 
Leader, Wm. 
Lewis, T. F. 
Littleton, Ed. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Lloyd, H. 
Lubbock, sir J. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. H. 
Mordaunt, sir C. 
Macdonald, R. 
Macdonald, Jas. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Madocks, Wm. A. 
Mahon, hon. G. 
Maitland, hon. A. 
Markham, adm. 
Marryatt, Jos. 
Martin, Henry 
Martin, John 
Mathews, hon. gen. 
Meyler, R. 
Milton, vise. 
Monck, sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
Morland, S. B. 
Moseley, sir O. 
Molyneux, H. H. 
Money, W. T. 
Morritt, J. S. 
Manning, W. 
Neville, hon. R. 
sir John 
North, D. 
Nugent, Lord 
Needham, gen. 
O’Brien, sir E. 
Odell, Wm. 
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Ogle, H. M. 

Onslow, hon. T. C. 
Ord, Wm. 

Osborne, lord F. 
Ossulston, lord 
Palmerston, visc. 
Paget, sir E. 
Palmer, C. 

Pierse, Henry 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Phillimore, D. 
Philips, George 
Phipps, hon. gen. 
Piggott, sir A. 

Pole, rt. hon. W. W. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. C. 
Plunkett, rt. hon. W. 
Power, Richard 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Pringle, sir W. 
Prittie, hon. F. A, 
Proby, hon. capt. 
Pym, F. 

Pocock, George 
Quin, hon. W. 
Ramsbottom, John 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Rancliffe, lord 
Rashleigh, Wm. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Riddell, sir J. B. 
Robinson, rt. hon. F. 
Robinson, G. A. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Rowley, sir Wm. 
Russell, lord Wm. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, R. G. 
Scudamore, R. 
Sebright, sir J. S. 
Sefton, earl of 
Sharp, Richard 
Shaw, Benj. 

Shaw, Robt. 
Sheldon, R. 

Smith, G. 


Smith, John 
Smith, Robt. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Somerville, sir M. 
Spiers, Arch. 
Stanley, lord 
Stewart, hon. J. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tavistock, Marquis 
Taylor, C. W. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Thornton, gen. W. 
Thornton, Saml. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Waldegrave, hon. W. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Ward, hon. J, W. 
Warre, J. A. 
Wharton, John 
Wilberforce, Wm. 
Wilkins, Walter 
Wood, Thos. 
Wortley, J. Stuart 
Wrottesley, hon. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
Wynn, C. W.W. 
TELLERS, 
Parnell, sir H. 
Smith, Wm. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Curwen, J. C. 
Grenville, rt. hon. 
Morpeth, vise. 
Barham, J. F. 
Western, C. C. 
Huskisson, rt. hon. W. 
Langton, W. Gore 
Hobhouse, sir Benj. 
Forhes, C. 
Howorth, Humphrey 
Williams, Owen 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Calvert, Nicholson 
Desart, earl of 
Daly, right hon. D. B. 
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Monday, May 12. 


Roman Carnotic Petitions.] The 
Earl of Donoughmore moved, that the 
House be summoned for Friday, for the 


discussion of the Catholic question. 


Or- 


dered.—Earl Fitzwilliam presented a peti- 
tion from certain Catholics of the county 
of Warwick, and against the measure of 
the Veto. After the petition had been 
read, his lordship said, that though it was 
numerously signed, yet he had authority to 
state that many most respectable Catho- 


lics of the same counties 


id not concur in 


the propriety of thus petitioning the legis- 


lature. 
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Lord Kenyon observed, that it appeared 
there was a considerable difference of opi- 
nion among the Catholics themselves, and 
it might be material to have this petition 
printed; and he moved that it be printed, 
together with the signatures, 

Earl Grey said, if he rightly understood 
the petition, it was to this effect—that the 
petitioners had heard that it was in the 
contemplation of the legislature to adopt 
the regulation called the Veto, with refer- 
ence to the Catholics, of which regulation 
the petitioners highly disapproved.— 
Whence the petitioners received that infor- | 
mation he did not know. There was no 
reason to believe that a bill of that kind | 
was to come from the other House; and, | 
as far as he knew, no such thing was in the | 
contemplation of his noble friend who was | 
to move the discussion of the Catholic | 
claims on Friday. It had been observed, | 
that there appeared to be a difference | 
among the Catholics themselves, because 
some of them had come forward with this 
petition against the regulation of the Veto. 
His noble friend stated that he had re- 
ceived assurances from many most respect- | 
able Catholics of these two counties, that 
they did not concur in that petition. He | 
was glad to hear it; and as he had for | 
several sessions presented petitions from | 
the general body of the Catholics, he | 
might be permitted to say that they had | 
always studiously refrained from dictating | 
to or making conditions with the legisla- | 
ture, and had left the whole matter to the 
wisdom and discretion of parliament. That 
was the mode which he approved, and 
indeed the only mode in which it was | 


proper for the petitioners to come for- | 
ward; for, whatever might be his own 


opinion as to the Veto—his opinion having | 
been once favourable to it, though that | 


opinion was now entirely changed—yet 
the whole question ought to be left open 
to the House, and to the legislature. 
When, however, the noble lord talked of a 
difference of opinion among the Catholics, 
though they might differ in their notions 
as to the mode in which the measure ought 
to be framed, it did not therefore follow, 
that they were not prepared to yield a 
due obedience to such regulations as the 
legislature might think fit to enact. The 
legislature had certainly to consider for 
itself what regulations would be most be- 
neficial to the country; and when parlia- 
ment should have decided, he trusted 
there could be no doubt as to the obedi- 
ence of the Catholics. 
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The Lord Chancellor said, there was no 
instance upon the Journals, of the House 
having ‘ordered a petition presented to 
that House to be printed; and the print- 
ing of a petition would be the commence- 
ment of an entirely new practice. The 
House would, therefore, probably think it 
right to pause before it adopted that 
course. ‘The petition would be laid on 
the table, and such noble lords as wished 
to examine it, would have abundant op- 
portunity for that purpose. He agreed, 
that petitioners were not to prescribe to 
the legislature what measures or regulation 
to adopt; but the legislature ought to 
judge for itself, and adopt such measures 
as it might in its own discretion deem best 
calculated to promote the interests and 
happiness of the community; and when 
they caine to the discussion of the Catholic 
claims, their lordships would, he trusted, 
bear in mind, that it was a question of the 
highest importance, and one which went 
to the very vitals of the constitution of 
this Protestant country. 

The Eari of Donoughmore said, he cer- 
tainly had no intention of proposing to 
their lordships the adoption of the regula- 
tion of the Veto. He agreed that peti- 
tioners ought not to make conditions with 
the legislature, and the Catholics had not 
attempted to make such conditions, but 
had temperately, though firmly, stated 
their claims to be admitted to the rights 
and privileges of the constitution, Far 
from making conditions, their aim had 
been to olter conciliation. They had 
offered a substitute for the Veto ; and one 
which they conceived well calculated to 
remove the apprehensions of the greatest 
alarmists on the subject of foreign influ- 
ence. He should not have said any thing 
on the question at present, had it not been 


| for the alarm bell which had been rung 


by the learned lord on the woolsack, with 
reference to the safety of the Protestant 
establishments. He was sorry that so 
high an authority as the learned lord 
should, in so early a stage of the procecd- 
ing, have endeavoured to create a preju- 
dice against the claims of the Catholics, 
and put an extinguisher on their hopes. 
Lord Kenyon had not said that there 
was any difference among the Catholics as 
to the point of obedience ; but as there 
was some difference of opinion among 
them as to the regulations which ought to 
be adopted, he had thought it of some 
consequence to have this petition with the 
signatures printed. As he understood, 


however, that it was irregular to print a 
petition, he would withdraw his motion. 
Lord Holland said, that as to the irre- 
gularity of printing a petition, he had some 
doubt, though he admitted that was the 
usual practice of the House; but, to select 
for printing this petition, signed by some 
individual Catholics, in opposition to the 
mode of proceeding adopted by the great 
body of the Catholics, he thought invi- 
dious, as it appeared like an attempt to get 
the question argued and decided on ex- 
parte evidence. He agreed, that it was 
fair to consider what was most likely to 
conciliate the Catholics, as part of the 
ground on which the question rested, but 
he could not help remarking, that a state- 
ment by the petitioners of what their 
wishes were, was not a refusal to obey 
whatever the legislature might think pro- 
per to enact. He wondered at the warmth 
of the learned lord on the woolsack, who, 
in a loud and thundering tone, which there 
was nothing in the present discussion to 
call forth, had declared that the question 
went to the very vitals of the constitution. 
As there was nothing to provoke this 
warmth at present, and as the learned lord 
was not in the habit of being out of 
humour, he was led to conclude that the 
learned lord had been roused into this ex- 
traordinary heat by that state of constant 
warfare and contention in which he must 
be engaged with such of his colleagues in 
office as approved of this measure, which 
went to the very vitals of the constitution. 
The learned lord, then, sat in council, 
and continued in office, with those who, 
according to his ideas, were favourably 
disposed towards measures which would 
subvert the constitution from its founda- 
tion; but he trusted that their zeal for 
their side of the question had been also 
roused by their warfare and contention 
with the learned lord, and that the Catho- 
lics would have the advantage of that zeal 
when the question came to be discussed. 
The petition was laid on the table. 


Lorp Sipmoutu’s CircuLar 
—The order of the day having been read, 

Karl Grey rose and spoke in substance 
as follows :*— 


* From the original edition printed for 
Ridgways, with the following ADVERTISE- 
MENT :— 

“‘ The following Speech is given, as ac- 
curately as was possible, from memory, 
with the assistance of the printed accounts 


Lord Sidmouth’s Circular Letter. 
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My Lords; I have felt considerable 
hesitation and reluctance in bringing for- 
ward for discussion the question on which 
your lordships have been summoned to 
attend this night; not because it is not of 
great importance, or that it does not claim 
from your lordships the most serious at- 
tention, but because it is in my hands, 
exposed to difficulties, which I feel myself 
ill qualified to encounter. 

It is, in the first place, a legal question, 
to which I, unlearned as I am, can little 
hope to do justice, considering the legal 
ability and experience, which, I have too 
much reason to fear, will be arrayed against 
me. Itis, in the second place, a consti- 
tutional question; and though, in this 
view, it is of the utmost importance to the 
freedom of the press, and the liberty of 
the people, I have had but too many 
proofs, that this character alone is suffi- 
cient to deprive it of all interest, if not to 
expose it, when brought forward by me, 
to the suspicion and disfavour of those, to 
whom my arguments must this night be 
addressed. In this respect, as it appears 
to me, a lamentable change has taken 
place in the feelings of this and the other 
House of Parliament. Our affections are 
now all on the side of prerogative ; our 
fears, of popular rights and privileges. It 
is no longer the encroachments of power 
of which we are jealous, but of the too great 
extension of freedom. Every symptom of . 
popular uneasiness, every ill-regulated 
effort of that spirit, without which liberty 
cannot exist, but which, whilst it exists, 
will break out into occasional excesses, 
affords a pretence, which we seem emulous 
to seize, for imposing on it new restraints ; 
whilst all the increased advantages of the 
Crown, in the extension of our military es- 
tablishments, in the augmentation of our 
revenue, and in the patronage and influ- 
ence annexed to its collection, seem to 
pass unnoticed, in our anxiety to support 
and strengthen the executive government, 
whenever called upon to do so, by new 


of the debate in the newspapers. The 
line of argument has been scrupulously 
adhered to, though capable of many im- 
provements and additions, had they been 
thought consistent with the general fide- 
lity of the report. This, it is hoped, will 
not appear to have been materially de- 
parted from by introducing, towards the 
conclusion of the Speech, for the sake of 
convenience, two or three passages from 
the reply.” 
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and extraordinary powers. Feeling the 
effects of this change, it is for this, amongst 
other reasons, that I have resolved, upon 
this occasion, not to offer to the House 
any distinct proposition with respect to 
the important matter which, I am about 
to bring under your consideration ; fear- 
ing, that, if I were to do so, I should only 
give occasion for an adverse decision, and 
thereby injure those interests, which I am 
anxious to uphold and to protect. 

I shall therefore, this night, content 
myself with moving for the Case laid 
‘before the Law Officers of the Crown by 
the secretary of state, upon which their 
opinion has been given, as to the powers 
of justices of the peace to hold to bail, or 
commit to prison for want of bail, any 
persons accused of publishing blasphe- 
mous and seditious libels. We shall, by 
this course, have the advantage of not 
coming to a premature decision on a sub- 
ject of such vital importance ; and an op- 
portunity will be afforded of examining it 
carefully in all its bearings. I cannot 
conceive what reasonable objection can be 
urged against producing the information 
which I require. It is of the greatest con- 


sequence that we should be possessed of 


it, to see on what precise grounds the 
‘opinion was given; whether it was appli- 
cable to the case; and whether the pur- 
pose of the noble secretary of state was 
fairly brought under the consideration of 
the law officers of the Crown. My motion, 
then, will be simply for the production of 
‘the case: but I shall take the opportunity, 
which this motion affords me, of support- 
ing it by such general observations on the 


whole subject, as, I trust, will prove to | 


your lordships how deserving it is of your 
most serious attention.* 


Earl Grey's Motion respecting [448 


The Circular Letter of the noble secre- 
tary of state, addressed to the Jord lieute- 
nants of counties in England and Wales 
(whether properly addressed to the lords 
lieutenants of counties, where the object 
was to communicate with the magistrates, I 
will not now inquire ), is before the House. 
The letter states, that the dangerous and 
extensive circulation of blasphemous and 
seditious libels had induced the secretary 
of state to consult the law officers of the 
Crown, as to the power of bringing before 
a justice of the peace, and compelling to 
answer for his conduct, any person found 
selling, or in any way publishing such 
pamphlets and writings: that the law 
officers had answered, that a justice of 
peace might issue his warrant to appre- 
hend a person charged upon oath with the 
publication of such libels, and compel him 
to give bail; and the lord lieutenant is 
then desired to make known to the chair- 
man at the next quarter sessions the sub- 
stance of this communication, ‘ in order 
that he may recommend it to the magis- 
trates to act upon it in all cases, where 
any person shall be found offending against 
‘the law in the manner above-mentioned.” 

The character, then, of this extraordi- 
nary letter—for extraordinary I must call 
it, as there is no precedent, that I have 
ever heard of, for such a proceeding—is 
this; that, having consulted the law offi- 
cers of the Crown, the secretary of state 
has, upon the ground of their opinion, 
taken upon him to instruct the magistrates 
in their judicial duty. The dangerous 
consequences of such a precedent I shall 
hereafter endeavour to point out. The 
Letter states, that the Opinion related to 
blasphemous and seditious libels. In the 
opinion I do not find the word blasphe- 


* The following is a copy of the Circu- 
lar Letter, and also of the Opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown thereupon. 


Copy of CrrcuLar Letter from lord 
viscount Sidmouth, to his majesty’s 
lieutenants of counties in England 
and Wales. 


Whitehall, 27th March 1817. 

My Lord,—As it is of the greatest im- 
portance to prevent, as far as possible, the 
circulation of blasphemous and _ seditious 
pamphlets and writings, of which for a 
considerable time past great numbers have 
been sold and distributed throughout ‘the 
country; I have thought it my duty to 
consult the law servants of the Crown, 


whether an individual found selling, or in 
any way publishing such pamphlets or 
writings, might be brought immediately 
before a justice of the peace, under a war- 
rant issued for the purpose, to answer for 
his conduct. 

The law officers having accordingly 
taken this matter into their consideration, 
have notified to me their opinion, that a 
justice of the peace may issue a warrant 
to apprehend a person, charged before him 
upon oath with the publication of libels of 
the nature in question, and compel him to 
give bail to answer the charge. 

Under these circumstances, I beg leave 
to call your lordship’s attention very par- 
ticularly to this subject; and I have to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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mous, but I admit, nay I shall have to 
contend, that not only blasphemous, but 
all other libels, of every description, must, 
if the opinion be correct in principle, ne- 
cessarily come under it. The letter refers 
only to the powers of Justices of the Peace. 
The opinion relates also to the powers of 
the judges and of the secretary of state; 
and it is of great importance to have the 
case produced, in order to see whether 
the noble secretary of state had intended 
to instruct, not only justices of the peace, 
but also the judges in Westminster-hall, 
in their judicial duties. 

The Opinion first affirms generally the 
power of the sceretary of state, of the 
judges, and of justices of peace, to appre- 
hend persons charged with publishing a 


Lord Sidmouth’s Circular Letter. 
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libel. It then states separately, with res- 
pect to each, the grounds on which the 
existence of such a power is asserted. As 
to the power of the secretary of state to 
apprehend in cases of treasonable and se- 
ditious libel, I must admit it now to have 
acquired the force of law. Whether it 
was or was not originally an usurpation, 
it is unnecessary now to inquire. It has 
been sanctioned by the decisions of the 
Courts, and therefore I feel it can no lon- 
ger be disputed. The opinion next states, 
that it appears that judges have sucha 
power, at all events under the 48th of the 
king, cap. 58. Now, with all due defer- 
ence to these learned persons, I must say, 
that this part of the opinion seems to me 
to have been somewhat inaccurately and 


request, that if your lordship should not 
propose to attend in person at the next 
general quarter sessions of the peace, to 
be holden in and for the county under 
ier lordship’s charge, you would make 
snown to the chairman of such sessions 
the substance of this communication, in 
order that he may recommend to the 
several magistrates to act thereupon, in all 
cases where any person shall be found 
offending against the law in the manner 
above-mentioned. 

I beg leave to add, that persons vending 
pamphlets or other publications, in the 
manner alluded to, should be considered 
as coming under the provisions of the 
Hawkers and Pedlars Act, and be dealt 
with accordingly, unless they show that 
they are furnished with a licence as re- 
quired by the said act.—I have the honour 
to be, &c. SIDMOUTH. 


Opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown ; referred to in the said Circu- 
lar Letter. 


We are of opinion, that a warrant may 
be issued to apprehend a party charged 
on oath for publishing a libel, either by 
the secretary of state, a judge, or a justice 
of the peace. 

With respect to the secretary of state, in 
the case of Entick v. Carrington, as re- 
ported by Mr. Hargrave, though the 
court were of opinion the warrants, which 
were then the subject of discussion, were 
illegal, yet lord Camden declared, and in 
which he stated the other judges agreed 
with him, that they were bound to adhere 
to the determination of the Queen v. 
Derby, and the King v. Earbury ; in both 


of which cases it had been holden, that it 


(VOL. XXXVI.) 


was competent to the secretary of state to 
issue a warrant for the apprehension of a 
person charged with a scandalous and sedi- 
tious libel ; and that they, the judges, had 
no right to overturn those decisions. 

With respect to the power of a judge to 
issue such warrant, it appears to us that at 
all events, under the statute of the 48 
Geo. 3d, ch. 58, a judge has such power, 
upon an affidavit being made in pursuance 
of that act ; a judge would probably expect 
that it should appear to be the intention 
of the attorney-general to file an informa- 
tion against the person charged. 

With respect to a justice of the peace, 
the decision of the Courtof Common Pleas, 
in the case of Mr. Wilkes’s libel, only 
amounts to this—that libel is not such an 
actual breach of the peace, as to deprive a 
member of parliament of his privilege of 
parliament ; or to warrant the demanding 
sureties of the peace from the defendant ; 
but there is no decision or opinion that a 
justice of the peace might not apprehend 
any person not so privileged, and demand 
bail to be given to answer the charge. It 
has certainly been the opinion of one of 
our most learned predecessors, that such 
warrants may be issued and acted upon by 
justices of the peace, as appears by the 
cases of Thomas Spence and Alexander 
Hogg, in the year 1801. We agree in 
that opinion, and therefore think that a 
justice of the peace may issue a warrant to 
apprehend a person, charged by informa- 
tion on oath, with the publication of a 
scandalous and seditious libel, and to 
compel him to give bail to answer such 
charge. 

Lincoln’s-Inn, 
24th February, 1817. 
(2G) 


W. GarRRow. 
S, SHEPHERD. 
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carelessly expressed. The act of the 48th 
of the king gives no such power to the 
judges generally, but only to the judges 
of the Court of King’s-bench ; and in this 
construction I am fortified by a late pro- 
ceeding at the Old Bailey before two 
judges, not judges of the Court of King’s- 
bench, who evidently doubted, at the 
Teast, their powers in this respect ; though 
in that case the information was soon after 
filed, and the question was not farther 
agitated. The act, then, does not apply 
to the judges generally, but only to those 
of the Court of King’s-beneh, and the 
words of the opinion, ‘It appears to us, 
that, at all events under the statute 48 
Geo. 3d, cap. 58, a judge has such pow- 
er,” imply a strong doubt whether a judge 
had any such power before that statute. 
These learned persons then go on to state, 
that a judge “ would probably expect, 
that it should appear that the attorney-ge- 
neral intended to file an information against 
the person charged.” They seem to have 
conceived, that a person so charged might, 
under the act of the 48th of the king, be 
committed before information filed. I 
doubt whether that be the true construc- 
tion. I was not in the House when the 
bill was in its progress; but I understood, 
from those who were present, that the in- 
terpretation given to it, in the discussion, 
was, that it was only intended to confer 
the power of committing, after an infor- 
mation had been actually filed. These 
learned persons appear to think differently ; 
but they say, that a judge would require 
some evidence of the intention of the at- 
torney-general to file an information 
against the person charged. I do not 
very clearly see what evidence the judge 
could have of such intention. Is the at- 
torney-general himself to prove, by his 
oath or affidavit, that such was his inten- 
tion ; or is some one else to give evidence 
of an intention, which could he certainly 
known only to the person who entertained 
it? This appears to show, that the learned 

ersons, who have given this opinion, 

ave not rightly construed the act, and 
that the opinion is, in this respect also, 
erroneous. 

But leaving these minor points, which 
hardly deserved so much notice, I now 
come to the principal question, in which 
every subject of these kingdoms is indeed 
most deeply interested—the question, 
whether any justice of the peace may be 
called upon, by any common informer, 
to decide at once what is or is not a 
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libel (one of the most difficult questions, 
in many instances, that can possibly come 
under consideration): and, upon his sole 
judgment and authority, commit or hold 
to bail the person accused. The opinion 
states, that the decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas, in Wilkes’s case, onl 
amounted to this—that libel is not suc 
an actual breach of the peace as to deprive 
a member of parliament of the privilege 
of parliament: and then these learned 
persons proceed, on the authority of two 
modern instances, to say, that all justices 
of peace have the power of issuing warrants 
to apprehend persons charged by informa- 
tion on oath with publishing scandalous 
and seditious libels, and to compel them 
to give bail to answer such a charge. In 
the first paragraph of the opinion, this 
power is not confined to blasphemous and 
seditious libels, but extends to all libels 
generally: and this undoubtedly is cor- 
rect; for if magistrates possess this power 
with respect to one description of libel, 
they must have it over all, whether public 
or private, malicious or treasonable; and 
not only over all cases of libel whatsoever, 
but over every species of minor offence, 
which comes within their jurisdiction at 
the sessions. 1 now state this generally, 
as a consequence which, I shall hereafter 
have to argue, must follow of necessity 
from the opinion of the attorney and so- 
liciter-general. I can, my lords, con- 
ceive nothing more dangerous than the 
assumption of such an authority : nothing 
more contrary to the whole spirit of our 
Jaws and constitution. 

In examining this question, where are 
we to look for the proof, that such a 
power is or ever has been possessed by 
justices of the peace? The proof must be 
found either in the common law, in some 
express statute, in decisions of the judges, 
in the writings of lawyers, or in ancient 
practice. In one or in all of these autho- 
rities the proof of this power, said to be 
possessed by the magistrates, must, if it 
do exist, be found ; and, if it is not to be 
found in any of these, it will not be denied 
to me, that it cannot be the law of the 
land. 

In considering this subject, I shall have 
to trespass for some time on the patience 
of your lordships, in order to state what 
has been the result of my inquiries, in the 
course of which I have been able to find 
no foundation for the opinion in question. 
In the common law I have not discovered 
any thing that tended to support it. There 
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is no statute which sanctions it; for, if 
any such statute had existed, the law offi- 
cers of the Crown would doubtless have 
referred to that statute in support of their 
opinion. In looking into the most appro- 
ved writers on the law, as well as the opin- 
ions delivered on particular occasions by 
judges, I have met with nothing to war- 
rant the conclusion, that the power now at- 
tributed to justices of peace is legal. Whe- 
ther considered separately or collectively, 
I have no difficulty in declaring, that all 
the great authorities will be found to pre- 
ponderate against the existence of such a 
power. 

But before I proceed to examine these 
authorities, I should wish to draw your 
lordships attention to the commission of 
the justices. That commission, which was 
settled by the judges in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, consists, us your lordships 
well know, of two clauses: the first gives 
them the power “to keep and cause to 
be kept all statutes and ordinances for the 
good of the peace, &c.: to chastise and 
punish all persons that offend against the 
form of these ordinances and statutes ; and 
to cause to come before them, or any of 
them, all those who have used threats, &c., 
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It is clear, then, that the first clause, 
which confers the power of arrest and 
commitment only in cases of actual breach 
of the peace, does not give it in cases of 
libel, or of any inferior offence. It is 
equally clear, that no such previous au- 
thority to compel an appearance at the 
sessions is conferred by the second clause, 
which relates exclusively to the jurisdic- 
tion of the justices there, which it -re- 
quires the presence of two or more jus- 
tices to exercise. It is not to be found, 
then, in the letter of the commission. 
Does it come within its equity, by fair and 
necessary construction? This is the ques- 
tion which your lordships have to exa- 


| mine; and in this examination the first 


step is to consult the great authorities of 
the law, who have treated of this subject, 
and who, if such a power legally exists, 
could not have failed to notice it in such 
clear and distinct terms, as would leave it 
subject to no dispute or doubt. 

Lord Coke, so far from acknowledging 
the existence of such a power, denies the 
right of a magistrate to commit, even in 
cases of felony and treason, before indict- 
ment; a power which he held to be con- 
trary to Magna Charta. His words are 


to find sufficient security for the peace or , as follow:— But for the justices of the 
their good behaviour; and, if they shall | peace to make warrant upon surmises, 
refuse such security, them in the king’s | for breaking the houses of any subjects, to 
prisons to cause to be safely kept.” This | search for felons or stolen goods, is against 


first clause then describes the power of 
the justices out of sessions, as conservators 
of the peace.— 

The second clause relates exclusively 
to the jurisdiction of the justices at the 
sessions of the peace. ‘ We have also as. 
signed you, and every two or more of you, 
to inquire the truth more fully, by the 
oath of good and lawful men, of all manner 
of felonies, poisonings, enchantments, sor- 
ceries, arts magic, trespasses, forestallings, 
regratings, ingrossings, and extortions 
whatsoever ; and of all and singular other 
crimes and offences, of which the justices 
of our peace may or ought lawfully to in- 
quire—to inspect all indictments, &c.— 
and to make and continue processes there- 
upon, and to hear and determine all and 
singular the felonies, trespasses, &c., ac- 
cording to the laws and statutes of Eng- 
land.” This second clause it is material 
to keep in our view, as it is on the juris- 
diction which it gives, that this power, as 
necessarily consequent upon that jurisdic- 
tion, must be maintained. It relates, as I 
have already stated, solely to the duties 
of magistrates in sessions. 


' 


Magna Charta: ‘ Nec super cum ibimus 
‘nec super cum mittemus nisi per legale 
‘ judicium parium suorum, vel per legem 
‘terre ;? and against the statute of the 
42d Edward 3d, &c; and we hold the re- 
solution of the court, viz, of Brudenell, 
Pollard, Broke, and Fitzherbert, in 14th 
Henry 8th, to be law, that a justice of 
peace could not make a warrant to takea 
man for felony, unless he be indicted 
thereof, and that must be done in open 
session of the peace.” 4th Inst., 177, 8. 
If, then, such a person as lord Coke de- 
nied the existence of this authority, even 
in cases where the peace and good order 
of the country were involved, how can it 
be supposed, that the ancient law of the 
country authorized magistrates to hold to 
bail for lesser offences? I admit, that, 
under the general word ‘ trespass,’ as it has 
been interpreted, libel, with other offences 
of a similar description, as tending toa 
breach of the peace, is cognizable by jus- 
tices of the peace at their sessions; but 
still, the utmost latitude of construction 
gives this authority to magistrates only in 
their sessions; and before your lordships 
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can decide in favour of the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown, you will require 
clear proof, that libel, by becoming an of- 
fence cognizable in sessions, is also sub- 
ject to the power of a single magistrate 
out of sessions. 

The next opinion I shall notice is that 
of Mr. Sergeant Hawkins. That learned 
author has stated, * that “ any justice of 
the peace may commit in cases of treason, 
felony, or premunire, or any other offence 
against the peace. Also wherever a sta- 
tute gives to any one justice a jurisdiction 
over any offence, or a power to require a 
person to do acertain thing ordained by 
such a statute, it impliedly gives a power 
to every such justice to make out a war- 
rant to bring before him any person ac- 
cused of such offence, or compellable to 
do the thing ordained by such statute.” 
He proceeds to state, that, “‘ anciently, no 
one justice ever could make out a warrant 
for an offence cognizable by a sessions of 
two or more justices. Constant and uni- 
versal practice appears to have altered the 
law in this particular; the practice of jus- 
tices is now also become law, in granting 
a warrant for the apprehension of any per- 
son, upon strong grounds of suspicion, for 
a felony, or other misdemeanor, before 
indictment found. Yet as justices of the 
peace claim this power rather by con- 
nivance than any express warrant of law, 
and since the undue execution of it may 
provehighly prejudicial tothe reputation as 
well as the liberty of the party, a justice 
of peace cannot well be too tender in his 
proceedings of this kind,” &c. 

The opinion, then, of Mr. Sergeant 
Hawkins, your lordships will observe, is 
of this character: it is clear as to the 
power of justices to apprehend and com- 
mit for “ treason, felony, or premunire, or 
any other offence against the pegce:? it 
is also clear as to the power of a single 
justice with respect to offences, over which 
a jurisdiction is given him by statute. 
But is there any thing to sanction the pos- 
session of such a power as to other of- 
fences? If this should be inferred from 
the words subsequently quoted, that one 
justice might make out a warrant for of- 
fences cognizable by a sessions of two or 
more justices, or for apprehending any 
person ‘ for a felony or other misdemea- 
nor,” I must contend, that these words 
cannot fairly bear such an interpretation. 
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That they must, in the first place, be un- 
derstood in reference to the offences of 
which the author was treating, and these 
are expressly stated to be treason, felony, 
or premunire, “or any other offence 
against the peace :” this, therefore, must 
be considered as the description of mis- 
demeanor which Hawkins had here in 
contemplation. That, in the second 
place, he expressly founds this power, 
which he states to have been acquired by 
an alteration of the law, on ancient and 
universal practice. It rests upon practice 
and connivance. This practice, with re- 
spect to treason, felony, and actual 
breaches of the peace, is admitted; but 
where can it be shown with respect to 
other misdemeanors and offences, not 
breaches of the peace, but only having a 
tendency to that effect? Had there been 
any such constant and universal practice 
in cases of libel at the time that Hawkins 
wrote? If there had, it is impossible that 
he should have failed to notice it in clear 
and precise terms. Your lordships have 
then the opinion, the clear and distinct 
opinion of this able writer, as to treason, 
felony, and breach of the peace; and if 
any doubt should arise as to the sense in 
which he has used the word misdemea- 
nor, that doubt is cleared up by the con- 
text, by reference to the description of of- 
fences of which he was treating, and by 
the practice, which he states to have been 
constant and universal. 

The next authority to which I shall 
refer is that of lord chief justice Hale; 
and here I am aware of a proposition laid 
down by that great lawyer, which at first 
sight may appear to militate against the 
view which I have taken of this question. 
That learned authority has stated, * that 
“justices of the peace may also issue their 
warrants, within the precincts of their com- 
mission, for apprehending persons charged 
with crimes within the cognizance of the 
sessions of the peace, and bind them over 
to appear at the sessions, and this though 
the party be not yet indicted : and there- 
fore the opinion of my lord Coke is too 
strait-laced in this case ; and, if it should 
be received, would obstruct the peace 
and good order of the kingdom.” 

This opinion appears, at the first view, 
to state, that for all offences, so cogni- 
zable, a warrant might be issued before 
indictment ; but it is afterwards explained, 


* Hawkins’ Pleasof the Crown, b. ii., 
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and the nature of the offences, to which | cites a variety of statutes, by which it ap- 
this passage refers, made evident, by the | pears that justices may commit for felony, 
remark that follows on the opinion of lord | yea, or for suspicion of felony ; so that the 
Coke, which, it states, wastoo ‘ strait- | imprisonment before indictment is surely 
laced, in this case,” as to the authority | lawful, and not within the restraint of 
of magistrates. What was the case on | Magna Charta; and if so, then surely the 
which Coke gave this opinion? The case of | arrest is much more lawful.—‘* He may 
felonyonly. Lord chief justice Hale must, | also issue a warrant on suspicion of fe- 
therefore, be taken as controverting here | /ony, though the original suspicion be 
that passage in Coke, in which is laid | not in himself.’—* A justice* of peace 
down, that magistrates could not convict | may make a warrant as well in case of fe- 
in cases of felony before indictment. | lony as of the peace, to bring the party 
This is farther evident from the subject | before himself,”’—* or before any of his 
under discussion, which was * Concerning | majesty’s justices of peace,”—“ or before 
felonies.” Your lordships will admit, | himself and any of his majesty’s justices of 
that, in construing an opinion, it must in| peace.” 
fairness be considered with reference to} In all these passageslord Hale expressly 
the subject of discussion. Now what is | limits what he says to felony, or suspicion 
the subject of which chief justice Hale is | of felony, or breach of the peace. In 
treating? It is the power of justices to | cases of that description, his opinion, as 
commit for felonies. The title of the | opposed to that of lord Coke, is clear: but 
chapter is ‘ Concerning felonies by the | where do we find the same distinct expres- 
common law, relating to the bringing! sion of an opinion with respect to this 
felons to justice, and the impediments | power of arrest and commitment, before in- 
thereof, as escape, breach of prison, and | dictment found, for misdemeanors or other 
rescue; and first touching arrests.” inferior offences, not being actual breaches 
I therefore think it impossible fairly to | of the peace? I am sure your lordships 
collect from this passage the opinion which | will not infer from lord Hale the existence 
some, I understand, are disposed to infer | of such a power, because he seems inci- 
from it. But it is further explained by | dentally to assert it by a casual or paren- 
what lord Hale says in the second volume | thetical expression, delivered in treating 
of his work,* where, speaking of the | upon another subject; but you will ex- 
power to issue warrants, and arrest per- | pect, that the opinion should be clear, dis- 
sons not indicted, he observes, that there | tinct, and precise, as it would have been, 
had been doubts whether that power was | if such had been the acknowledged and 
not contrary to Magna Charta. ‘A jus-' established law when lord Hale wrote. I 
of peace,” says lord Hale, “hath thepowerto , fee] myself, therefore, warranted to con- 
issue a warrant to apprehend a person ac- | tend, interpreting a particular expression 
cused of felony, though not yet indicted.” | (which I hold to be the more legitimate 
He then states* the doubt that had arisen | rule of construction) by referring to the 
on the statutes of Magna Charta, the 25th | subject propounded for discussion, and by 
Edward 4, cap. 4, 28th Edward 8, cap. 3, | comparing it with the context, that no opi- 
and the 42nd Edward 3, cap. 3.“ The | nion of my lord Hale, in favour of the 
question upon these statutes,” he pro- | power now contended for, is to be inferred 
ceeds to say, * is, what is the law of the | from the passages that I have cited; but 
land? Itis clear, if a felony were com- | that, on the contrary, the authority of this 
mitted or suspected, a man may be arrested | eminent judge, when fairly considered, is, 
by the party that knows, or upon probable | if I were to stop here, to be taken as pre- 
grounds suspects him as the felon, or by a | ponderating in favour of the opinion which 
constable upon complaint, or hue and cry. | | am endeavouring to maintain. 
Let a man look upon all the acts of par-| But if there should still remain a doubt 
liament that have been down to this day, | in the mind ofany of your lordships, whe- 
he shall find, that the power of justices of | ther lord Hale meant to assert, that jus- 
peace to convene and commit felons be- | tices of the peace had generally a power 
fore indictment is allowed.” He then | to commit or hold to bail for all offences 
within their jurisdiction at the sessions, 
“a Pleas of the Crown, Vol. ii., | though not actual breaches of the peace, 
p- 108. 
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that doubt must be completely removed 
by a subsequent passage in the same great 
author, which I am now about to cite, and 
to which I request your particular atten- 
tion.* 

“* Whether, generally, a justice of peace 
out of sessions, can issue a warrant to ap- 

rehend persons offending against a penal 
aw, though within their cognizance, and 
to bind them over to sessions, or, in default 
thereof, to commit them, and this be- 
fore indictment found, seems doubtful. 
These things seem to make against it: 
First, because some acts of parliament do 
particularly and expressly authorize them 
to it, which they would not have done if it 
had been otherwise lawful. Secondly, 
because, in most cases of this nature, 
though the party were indicted, or an in- 
formation preferred, yet the capias was 
not the first process, but a venire facias 
and distringas ; and, in cases of informa- 
tion, no process of outlawry at all (8 Hen. 
6.9 B.)until the statute of 21 James 1, cap. 
4, gave process of outlawry in actions po- 
pular, as in actions of trespass vi ct armis.” 

Here, then, the very question, which 
we are arguing, is stated : the question as 
to the = lie of justices out of sessions, 
ever offences cognizable before them at 
their sessions: and upon this, does my lord 
Hale give an opinion confirmatory of the 
inference which is drawn from the expres- 
sion, which I have cited from the passage 
in which he is treating of felonies and 
breaches of the peace? Does it not, on the 
contrary, prove irrefragably, that, in the 
passage alluded to, on which, I am told, 
so much stress is to be laid, he not only 
did not, but could not mean to deliver 
any such opinion? The question is here 
raised, and, when raised, he states upon 
it not an opinion, but a doubt; and that 
doubt he supports by two very strong and 
cogent reasons, which it does not appear 
to me to be very easy to answer, and which 
he accordingly leaves unanswered. 

The opinion given by chief justice Hale, 
therefore, fairly considered, reduces itself 
to this—that, in some cases, justices of the 
peace possessed the power of issuing 
warrants, and holding to bail before in- 
dictment ; and that, in other cases, their 
right to exercise that authority was doubt- 
ful : but when he comes to give any thing 
like a description of what offences he had 
in view, he appears expressly to limit the 
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power of the justices to cases of treason? 
felony, and breach of the peace. This is 
made completely clear by another pas- 
sage,* the last that I shall cite from this 
great judge. ‘ Ifa justice of peace have 
jurisdiction in the case (as he hath in all 
treasons, felonies, and breaches of the peace, 
yea though it be treason, so far forth as it 
ws a breach of the peace}, though he err in 
granting his warrant, it seems that the 
officer, who executes it, is excusable.’ 

I contend, therefore, that the authority 
of lord Hale, fairly considered, weighs de- 
cisively against the opinion given by the 
law officers of the Crown; but, if my argu- 
ment to this extent should not be admit- 
ted, it surely cannot be denied to me, 
that the most that can be inferred from the 
writings of lord Hale with respect to this 
subject is, that he left the case in some 
degree of doubt: and, if there exists a 
doubt as to the law on so important a 
point, 1 am sure your lordships will not be 
disposed to lean to that interpretation of 
it, which is unfavourable to the rights of 
the subject. 

The next authority to which I have to 
call your lordships attention is that of Mr. 
Justice Blackstone; the author, as your 
lordships know, of an elementary work upon 
the law of England; in that character en- 
titled to the greatest praise, but not pos- 
sessing the authority of those writers, who 
who have treated more in detail, and with 
more accuracy, those questions of law, 
which come practically before the courts. 
I say this by no means with a view to de- 
preciate the merit of Mr. Justice Black- 
stone ; that merit I shall always be one of 
the first to acknowledge; but to caution 
your lordships against giving too much 
weight to every particular expression, 
which, from the very nature of the work, 
it cannot be supposed that the author 
could have weighed with as much accuracy 
and caution, when he was merely giving 
the general principles as an introduction 
to a more extensive and accurate know- 
ledge of the science of the law, as if he 
had been detailing precise rules, founded 
on precedents of acknowledged authority 
and decisions of the courts, for the regula- 
tion of its practice. 

Mr. Justice Blackstone says,* ‘* A war- 
rant may be granted in extraordinary 
cases by the privy council, or secretary of 


* Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, Vol. ii. 
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state: but, ordinarily, by justices of peace. 
This they may do ia any cases where they 
have jurisdiction over the offence, in order 
to compel the person accused to appear 
before them; for it would be absurd to 
give them power to examine an offender, 
unless they had power to compel him to 
attend and submit to such examination. 
And this extends, undoubtedly, to all 
treasons, felonies, and breaches of the 
peace: and also to all such offences as 
they have power to punish by statute. 
Sir E. Coke indeed hath laid it down, that 
a justice of the peace cannot issue a war- 
rant to apprehend a felon, upon bare sus- 
picion: no, not even till an indictment be 
actually found; and the contrary prac- 
tice” (observe, with respect to felons) ‘is 
held by others to be grounded rather upon 
connivance than the express warrant of 
law: though now, by long custom, esta- 
blished. A doctrine, which would in 
most cases give a loose to felons to escape 
with impunity, and therefore sir M. Hale 
hath combated it with invincible authority 
and strength of reason, maintaining. first, 
that a justice of peace hath power to issue 
a warrant to apprehend a person accused 
of felony, though not yet indicted ; and, 
secondly, that he may also issue a warrant 
to apprehend a person suspected of felony, 
though the original suspicion be not in 
himself, but in the party that prays his 
warrant ; because he is a competent judge 
of the probability offered to him of such 
suspicion.” 

It is observable, my lords, that the only 
clear and distinct opinion delivered by 
Mr. Justice Blackstone in this passage 
(the whole of which I have cited, that I 
may not be accused of keeping back any 
thing that is unfavourable to me) is, that 
this power of arrest and commitment, be- 
fore indictment found, is vested in justices 
of the peace, with respect to “ all treasons, 
felonies, and breaches of the peace, and 
also all such offences as they have power 
to punish by statute.” This is what 1 had 
always understood to be the law upon this 
subject. Beyond the limits thus defined 
by Mr. Justice Blackstone I had never con- 
ceived the power of the magistrates out of 
Sessions to extend; and I never was more 
surprised than when I read, what appeared 
to me to be the novel doctrines, doctrines 
which I am convinced, upon examination, 
are equally novel and untenable, conveyed 
in the shape of an instruction to the ma- 
gistrates, in the Circular of the secretary 
of state. Every person of eminence in 
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the profession of the law, with whom I 
conversed on the subject, expressed equal 
surprise. I remembered too the discus- 
sions which took place in this House on 
the letter ofthe secretary in Ireland, the 
proclamation, and the proceedings upon 
the Convention act, in 1812, On that oc- 
casion, this very question was debated. I 
myself then maintained as law, what I still 
believe to be law, that the power of justices 
of the peace, out of sessions, or even of 
the judges of the Court of King’s-bench, 
to commit or hold to bail, did not, unless 
given by special statute, extend beyond 
“‘ treason, felony, and breach of the peace.” 
I called upon the noble and learned lord 
on the woolsack to contradict me, if what 
I said was incorrect. He remained si- 
lent. It is not fit that I should refer to 
any thing that passed in private commu- 
nications, which the urbanity of the noble 
lord permits even to his political oppo- 
nents; but the impression left upon my 
mind by the result of that discussion was, 
that the law, asI then stated it, and as I 
now contend it to be, as it had not been, 
so it could not be disputed. A noble — 
friend near me (lord Holland) entered 
upon that occasion a protest, stating dis- 
tinctly the same principle oflaw. A pro- 
test undoubtedly cannot be cited as ex- 
pressing more than the opinions of the in- 
dividuals who signed it. But it was the 
subject of some conversation and discus- 
sion amongst persons, who took different 
sides on the question to which it referred, 
and by none of them, though the correct- 
ness of its application might be denied, 
did I ever hear the soundness of its law 
disputed. 

say, then, that the only opinion 
clearly announced in the passage, which 
I have quoted from Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, is, that justices of the peace may 
issue their warrants to apprehend, or to 
commit in default of bail, for treason, 
felony, breach of the peace, and such 
other offences as have been made specially 
liable to the exercise of such a power by 
statute. To this extent, says Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, their power, undoubtedly 
goes; implying thereby, that, in the 
words which preceded, he did not mean 
positively to affirm the existence of such a 
power beyond those limits. It is ob- 
servable, too, that he interprets the pas- 
sage of lord Hale, to which I have already 
adverted, as applicable only to the opinion 
of my lord Coke respecting felony. He 
does not extend it to misdemeanor, as 
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he would unquestionably have done had 
he understood my lord Hale as meaning 
to give to the opinion, which he asserted 
in opposition to lord Coke, such an ex- 
tension. And it is farther to be remarked, 
that the marginal note shows, that the in- 
troductory words to the more distinct 
opinion, which I have stated, are intended 
as a citation from Mr. Sergeant Hawkins. 
Now this is clearly a misapplication, or 
rather en undue extension of the authority 
of Hawkins on this point, which relates 
solely to the power of one justice, where 
a jurisdiction is given him by a particular 
statute. It affords, therefore, no founda- 
tion for the larger statement, which ap- 
pears to have been somewhat incautiously 
made by Mr. Justice Blackstone, as to all 
offences coming within the jurisdiction 
of the justices at their sessions; and he 
himself seems to iiave so little intended to 
convey a conclusive or decided opinion 
on this point, that he immediately adds, 
in speaking of this very power, that it ex- 
tends undoubtedly to all treasons, 
felonies, and breaches of the peace,” and 
other offences over which a jurisdiction is 
_ by a particular statute ; thereby, as 
I have already stated, clearly implying, 
that, beyond this extent, such a power 
could not be asserted undoubtedly to exist. 
Taking, therefore, into view the opinions 
of Hawkins, Chief Justice Hale, and 
Blackstone, and recollecting what had 
passed in that debate, it surely is not 
without reason, that I have been led to 
conclude, that magistrates could not hold 
to bail in any case less than an actual 
breach of the peace, in which the power 
was not given them by statute. 

In support of the conclusion which I 
have thus drawn from the writings of these 
great authorities of the law, I would next 
call the attention of your lordships to a 
case tried before lord chief justice Holt 
—the case of Roe, Kendal, and others.* 
They had been committed by the secretary 
of state, for assisting sir E. Montgomery, 
who was in custody for treason, to escape. 
Their offence, therefore, by the law of 
England, was treason; yet it was ob- 
jected, that, even in that case, the secre- 
tary of state had no power to commit. 

Holt, C. J. “ Why should not a secre- 
tary of state have power by law to make 
commitments? Pray what authority has 
a justice of peace to commit in cases of 
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high treason? It is not given him by an 
statute; and truly I cannot tell from 
whence he derives such an authority, 
unless it be by virtue of the old common 
law, which doth authorize conservators of 
the peace to commit in such cases. My 
lord Coke doth seem to intimate, that a 
man could not be committed till he was 
indicted; but certainly that is a mistake, 
for the constant practice is otherwise.” 

Lord Holt then, my lords, appears in 
this case to have considered the power 
ofa justice of the peace to commit even 
for treason, to be derived from the old 
common law which gave it to conser- 
vators of the peace. It gave it to them 
as conservators of the peace, in cases 
of actual breach of the peace; and it is 
accordingly upon that principle, and 
under that construction of their com- 
mission, that the power of committing 
for treason is said to belong to them, by 
the writers on this subject. It is because 
the offence is against the peace, says Haw- 
kins, upon the authority of Dalton and 
lord Hale, that justices have power to 
commit in cases of treason, as well as in 
premunire and misprision of treason. 
And, ‘this opinion,” he adds, ** seems 
to be agreeable to constant practice, 
especially since the statutes of the Ist 
and 2nd Philip and Mary, cap. 13th, 
and the 2nd and 3rd Philip and Mary, 
cap. 10; which, directing justices of peace 
to proceed in this manner against persons 
brought before them for felony, seem to 
give them a discretionary power of pro- 
ceeding against persons accused of the 
above-mentioned offences.” 

Here, then, we sce, that this power of 
the justices, recognized by the statutes of 
Philip and Mary as to felony and as to fe- 
lony, only, is, in the opinion of the greatest 
writers on the law, extended by constant 
practice, to other crimes, which are con- 
sidered as offences against the peace. It 
is upon this principle, that the power 
of commitment for treason was ex- 
ercised at the common law by the con- 
servators of the peace. It is upon this 
principle, that my lord Holt says it must 
be considered as vested also in the secre- 
tary of state. Taking, therefore, the 
authority of the conservators of the peace, 
confirmed, as lord Holt says, by constant 
practice, to be the foundation of this 
power, we have to inquire, where the 
instance is to be found of the exercise of 
such a power by these ancient magistrates 
in cases of trespass or misdemeanor, not 
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being actual breaches of the peace; or 
what proof there is of that constant prac- 
tice, which, according to lord Holt, 
proves lord Coke’s opinion, respecting 
the power of a justice of peace to com- 
mit for felony, before indictment found, 
to be a mistake? 

There is another case, in which the 
same excellent judge delivered an opinion 
materially bearing upon this important 
question, to which I also beg to call your 
Jordships attention. It is the case of the 
Queen against Tracey*. 

Holt, C. J.‘ If one be taken by a pro- 
cess from sessions to the sheriff, he must 
give bail bond, according to the statute of 
Henry 6th; and wherever one may be 
taken up by a warrant of one justice, any 
one justice may bail; formerly, indeed, 
none could be taken up for a misde- 
meanor until indictment found; but now 
the practice over all England is otherwise. 
* And per Hale: ‘ that practice is become a 
‘law, and justices of peace, ¢€0 ipso, 
‘may bind to the peace, and over to ses- 
‘sions, for every breach of peace, before 
‘indictment found.’ ” 

Here, then, we have the opinion of Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, expressed in a man- 
ner which can admit of no doubt: the 
misdemeanours, for which a justice of the 
peace may commit, are such offences as, 
according to the practice then established 
over all England, were subject to that 
power. With respect to what offences 
did that practice prevail? 1 answer, with 
respect to treason, felony, and breaches 
of the peace, and no other, except where 
the power was given by a special statute. 
The misdemeanours, then, here alluded 
to, were breaches of the peace; and to 
show that this, and this only could be the 
meaning of lord Holt, he proceeds to cite 
the authority of Hale in support of his 
Opinion, and states, from that great autho- 
rity, that, ** the practice,” which he states 
to be universal, “ is become law, and 
justices of peace, eo ipso, may bind to the 
peace, and over to sessions, for every 
breach of peace, before indictment 
found.” Is it in the power of words to 
express any thing more clearly? And is 
it not thus demonstrated, first, that lord 
chief justice Holt expressly confines the 
opinion here delivered to actual breaches 
of the peace; and, secondly, that, in 
citing lord Hale, he understood the au- 
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thority of that great lawyer and judge to 
confine the power of the magistrates, with 
respect to offences for which they might 
commit before indictment found, expressly 
within the same limit. 

In another case, which came before the 
court of King’s-bench in the time of 
chief justice Parker, afterwards lord 
Macclesfield * (the Queen against Derby) 
I find, in the judgment delivered by that 
eminent person, a farther confirmation of 
the opinion, which I have been en- 
deavourimg to maintain. This, your lord- 
ships will recollect, is one of the cases 
referred to by the law officers of the 
Crown as establishing the power of arrest 
and commitment for libel by the secretary 
of state. In that view donot mean to contest 
the inference that is drawn from it, though I 
shall have to contend, that it affords no 
precedent for the power now claimed for 
justices of the peace; but I cite it now to 
show, with respect to this latter point, that 
the opinion of my lord Macclesfield coincid- 
ed with that of the other great authorities, 
which I have already examined. The de- 
fendant in this case had been committed 
for a libel by the secretary of state. His 
counsel, in arguing the legality of the 
commitment, admitted the power of a 
secretary of state to commit for treason 
and felony, that point having been de- 
cided in the case of Roe and Kendal, but 
they denied it as to libel; because this 
was no offence on which commitment 
might by law be till indictment or pre- 
sentment. ‘This argument of the counsel, 
my lords, seems at least to prove, that there 
could at thattime have been nosuch acknow- 
ledged practice as is now insisted upon ; 
and this seems farther confirmed by the 
answer of the counsel for the prosecution, 
who do not contend, generally, for the 
power of committing in cases of libel, 
but state, in reply to the objection, that a 
warrant was not a commitment, but only 
what was necessary to the examination of 
the person accused; and that he could 
not now take exception to the commit- 
ment, because he had entered into a re- 
cognizance to appear.” 

C. J. Parker.‘ The defendant cannot 
be discharged ; the warrant is good and 
legal. Suppose there be an information 
to a justice of peace that one is a felon ; 
may he not send a warrant to have him 
come before him? To have him examined 
as for the benefit of an innocent man,” &c. 
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The terms, my lords, in which this judg- 
ment is delivered, are remarkable: lord 
chief justice Parker, asserting the legality 
of the warrant, says, may not a justice of 
peace send out his warrant—for what? 
for libel? No, but for felony.” For offences 
of that description lord chief justice Par- 
ker seems to have considered the power 
of a justice of peace as clear and indisputa- 
ble; and attributes to the secretary of 
state a similar power in cases of libel. 
But the inference would have been 
stronger, and there can be no doubt that 
he would so have applied it, if he had sup- 
posed that, by law, justices of the peace 
could, issue their warrants for similar of- 
fences. There arises, therefore, in my 
mind, the strongest presumption, that lord 
chief justice Parker, in asking whether 
justices of peace had not this power in 
cases of felony, could not have supposed 
them to possess it in cases of libel. 

I come now, my lords, to the celebrated 
case of Mr. Wilkes: a case heard and de- 
cided by one of the greatest judges that 
ever sat upon the bench—a judge emi- 
nent for learning, eminent for ability, emi- 
nent for the most unsullied integrity, but 
eminent, above all, for an affectionate and 


enlightened attachment to the constitu- 
tion and liberties of his country, and his 
zealous and independent support of them 
at the bar, on the seat of judgment, and 


in the senate. Your lordships will at 
once point what I am now saying to the 
great and venerable name of lord Camden. 
The case of Mr. Wilkes arose, as your 
lordships know, upon his commitment for 
a libel, by the secretary of state. The ge- 
neral power of the secretary of state to 
commit for libel was not questioned: it 
was at that time considered as established 
by the decisions of the court in the cases 
of Derby and Earbury. But three objec- 
tions were taken to the warrant. First, 
That evidence upon oath had not been 
taken. Secondly, That it was too gene- 
ral. Thirdly, That it was against the pri- 
vilege of parliament. 

The two first objections were over- 
ruled ; but, upon the third, the discharge 
of Mr. Wilkes was ordered; and lord 
Camden concludes his judgment with 
these remarkable words, which I have ta- 
ken from Mr. Serjeant Wilson’s report of 
that case. * 

“ We are all of opinion, that a libel is 
not a breach of the peace. It tends to 
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the breach of the peace, and that is the 
utmost—1 Lev. 139. But that which only 
tends to the breach of the peace cannot 
be a breach of it. Suppose a libel to be a 
breach of the peace, yet I think it cannot 
exclude privilege ; because I cannot find, 
that a libeller is bound to find surety of 
the peace, in any book whatever, nor ever 
was, in any case, except one, viz. the case 
of the seven bishops, where three judges 
said, that surety of the peace was required 
in the case ofa libel. Judge Powel, the 
only honest man of the four judges, dis- 
sented ; and I am bold to be of his opinion, 
and to say, that case is not law. But it 
shows the miserable condition of the state 
at that time. Upon the whole, it is ab- 
surd to require surety of the peace or bail 
in the case of a libeller, and therefore Mr. 
Wilkes must be discharged from his impri- 
sonment.” 

The case of commitment by a justice for 
libel was not, as I have already stated, be- 
fore the court; but here, in delivering 
judgment, a principle is laid down by lord 
Camden directly applicable to that case ; 
and I ask of your lordships, whether it 
does not authorize me to add that venera- 
ble name to those of the greatest authori- 
ties of the law, whose opinions I have be- 
fore cited, and to conclude, that, whether 
taken separately or collectively, they con- 
stitute as strong a body of authority as 
can be expected to be found in support of 
the position, which I now lay down as es- 
tablished by the examination with which 
I fear I have tired your lordships patience, 
that for misdemeanours, not being actual 
breaches of the peace, and for libel, as 
coming within that description of misde- 
meanor, justices of the peace, before 
indictment found, have no power to issue 
their warrant, to apprehend, or to commit. 
No distinct authority in favour of such a 
power is to be found in any of the text 
writers on the law: onthe contrary, I con- 
tend, the result of what they have written 
on this subject, fairly considered, is di- 
rectly against it. But if there were no 
such inference to be drawn, if the case 
rested merely on their silence respecting 
this point, I should argue, that this alone 
ought to induce your lordships to pause, 
at least, before you will recognize the ex- 
istence of such a power. For surely, my 
lords, on a point so important to the free- 
dom of the press, so intimately connected 
with the security and liberty of the people 
of this country, where the power con- 
tended for is necessarily so extensive in Ks 
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eperation, and so dangerous, as I shall 
show hereafter, in its exercise, it is not to 
be supposed, that these great and learned 
persons, whether examining the principles 
of the law and of the constitution, and ap- 
plying them to practice, by writings care- 
fully meditated in their closets, or deliver- 
ing their opinions upon them in the solemn 
execution of their judicial duties ; it can- 
not, I say, be supposed, that if this power 
had been so clear as some contend, that 
they would not have noticed it, in dis- 
tinct and unequivocal terms, and strictly 
defined its origin and its limits. 1 con- 
clude, therefore, this part of my argument, 
in the words of lord Camden, in his im- 
mortal judgment in the case of Entick 
against Carrington, “ If it is law it will be 
found in our books : if it is not to be found 
there, it is not law.” 

I have already stated generally, that if 
it be true that justices may grant their 
warrants in any cases where they have ju- 
risdiction at the sessions, they may do it 
in all such cases; not only for libels of all 
descriptions, whether dangerous to the 
safety of thestate, or merely injurious to the 
private reputation of individuals; but for 
every species of offence which either 
comes within the letter, or, by allowed con- 
struction, within the equity of their com- 
mission ; for forestallings, regratings, en- 
grossings, and extortions, which are dis- 
tinctly expressed, as well as for conspira- 
cies, and other similar offences, which, 
under the received interpretation of the 
word trespass, are now admitted to be cog- 
nizable at the sessions. My lords, I ask, 
where the exercise of so extensive and, as 
I shall presently show, so dangerous a 
power is to be found? Of the affirmative 
what proof have we? I have looked in 
vain for it. If it had been recognized in 
practice, surely some directions for its ex- 
ercise would have been delivered to us. 
In Burn we have the manner in which the 
information shall be taken, and the war- 
rant made out, for felony, under the game 
laws, and I believe in almost all the cases 
in which the ordinary exercise of that 
power has been established by law, or re- 
cognized in practice. In conspiracy and 
libel we have no such forms or directions 
given us; a strong presumption, at least, 
that, with respect to these and similar 
offences, there has been hitherto no such 
established practice, as must be proved, 
to give to the partial dicta of a Hale, 
and Hawkins, and Blackstone, if they are 
still to be maintained, the effect, which is 
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contended for. But, my lords, if we have 
no proof of the affirmative of a proposition, 
which would give to the justices of peace 
so tremendous a power, have we none of 
the negative? To this I beg your lordships 
particular attention; and, if I can show 
that, with respect to any one of the of- 
fences, which are brought within the ju- 
risdiction of the justices at their sessions, 
under the general word trespass, as tend- 
ing to a breach of the peace, and which 
have been stated by the highest autho- 
rities in the law to stand precisely on the 
same footing, in this respect, with libels— 
If I say, I can show, with respect to any 
such offence, that the law denies this 
power to a justice of the peace out of ses-- 
sions, before indictment found, then I con- 
tend the negative of the proposition, which 
I am combating, is clearly established. 

In the case of the king against Rispal,* 
an indictment had been found, at the ses- 
sions, against the defendant and two others 
for a conspiracy. It was removed by cer- 
tiorari to the court of King’s-bench, The 
indictment was objected to on two grounds. 
First, That the justices at their sessions 
have no jurisdiction over conspiracies, any 
more than over perjury, usury, and for- 
gery; it being not specified in their com- 
mission, nor given them by any special 
statute. Secondly, that the indictment 
did not charge them to have conspired ta 
fix any crime on the defendant. 

Lord Mansfield. “ The case lies ina 
narrow compass. The first question is, 
whether the justices in sessions have a ju- 
risdiction over conspiracies. No authority 
has been cited to siow that they have, 
or that they have not, It must therefore 
be determined on general principles. The 
cases of perjury, usury, and forgery, stand 
on their own special grounds ; and it has 
been determined, that the Justices have 
no jurisdiction there. This offence of a 
conspiracy is a trespass, and trespasses 
are indictable at the sessions, though not 
committed with force and arms. They 
tend to the breach of the peace as much 
as cheats or libels, which are established 
to be within the jurisdicticn of the ses- 
sions. As, therefore, there is no autho- 
rity to the contrary, I think the justices 
had a jurisdiction here.” 

Your lordships will observe, that the 
question here is as to the validity of an 
indictment at the sessions for conspiracy, 
over which it is contended, that the jus- 
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tices have no jurisdiction, as it is not spe- 
cified in their commission, nor given them 
by any special statute. This objection 
lord Manstield overrules, because, as ten- 
ding to a breach of the peace, it comes 
under the word trespass in the commission, 
and stands precisely on the same footing 
as libels and cheats. Now, my lords, it 
is first to be remarked, that, in this judg- 
ment of lord Mansfield, nothing more is 
affirmed, than that offences of this de- 
scription are cognizable at the sessions: 
they are stated by him to come within the 
same general principle. As to conspira- 
cies, as the power even of trying them at 
the sessions was, at that time, contested, 
andlord Mansfield states, that no autho- 
rity, with respect to the jurisdiction of 
the justices over that offence, had been 
cited either one way or the other, it is 
clear, that no practice could exist. In 
cases of libel, though the jurisdiction at 
the sessions was then considered as estab- 


lished, I think I have already shown, that | 


no uniform and constant practice can be 

roved. But, in cheats, a case, accord- 
ing to lord Mansfield, precisely similar to 
that of libel, there is the clearest evidence, 
that this pretended power of a justice of 
the peace, out of sessions, has no founda- 
tion either in law or in fact. 

I need not tell your lordships, that 
cheats are offences at the common law. 
They are also made punishable by an ex- 
press statute, the 33d Hen. 8th, cap. 1, 


either at the assizes or sessions, by impri- | 


sonment, pillory, or other corporal pu- 
nishment, except death. And * ‘Two jus- 
tices of the peace may call and convent, 
by process or otherwise, to the assizes or 
Sessions, any person suspected, or com- 
mit or bail him to the next assizes or ses- 
sions.” 

Here, then, is the most complete proof, 
that for the offence of cheats, an offence 
cognizable at sessions—cognizable as a 
trespass because tending to a breach of the 
peace—cognizable as coming within the 
same general principle as dibe/—the jus- 
tices, previous to the 33d Hen. 8th, had 
no power to commit or hold to bail before 
indictment; nay, that even nowa single 
justice has not that power, the statute 
requiring the concurrence of two. Here, 
then, is an end of the supposed principle, 
that this power is necessarily to be infer- 
red, where there is a jurisdiction at the 
sessions, in order to compel an attendance 
there, because the statute of the 33d 
Hen. 8th, in the words of lord Hale, 
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would not have been required, particular- 
ly and expressly, to authorize its exer- 
cise, and define its limits, if it had been 
otherwise lawful. ‘Thus I trust, your 
lordships will be of opinion, that a com- 
plete answer has been given, first to the 
general reasoning by which this authority 
is supported, and, secondly, to its exten- 
sion to the particular case of libel, be- 
cause in this case no such power has been 
given by statute, as in the case of cheats; 
and may I not conclude, taking the whole 
of this together, that the authority of lord 
Mansfield is to be added to the other great 
authorities, in support of the conclusion, 
to which I again come, that, for offences 
less than a breach of the peace, unless 
| given by a special statute, justices have 
not, before indictment found, any autho- 
rity to commit or hold to bail? 

But, my lords, ifany thing were want- 
ed to add to the weight of this collective 
authority, it would be to be found in the 
extravagant and dangerous consequences 
| to which the opinion of the law officers of 
_the Crown must necessarily lead. Only 
consider, I beseech you, the enormous 
extent and dangerous tendency of such a 
power, if it should really exist. ‘There is 
hardly a case of daily occurrence, and of 
the most doubtful construction, in which 
the interests, the prejudices, the fears, 
or the passions of the magistrates might be 
involved, to which it might not be applied. 
In what I am going to say, I beg I may 
'not be understood as intending to throw 
the slightest reflection on that highly res- 
| pectable body of country gentlemen, who 
act in the commission of the peace. On 
the contrary, nobody can feel more sen- 
sibly than I do all their merits, or acknow- 
ledge, more willingly, the immense obli- 
gation the public is under to them, for 
discharging, as most of them do, with 
great intelligence, industry, and integrity, 
at the expense of their personal ease and 
convenience, duties, now become, as dif- 
ficult and laborious, as they are import- 
ant. But justices are men—as men lia- 
ble to all the infirmities of our imperfect 
nature; and, from their rank and situa- 
tion in life, exposed to all the temptations 
of interest, to all the influence of preju- 
dice, tothe bias of personal connexion, 
to the instigations of inconsiderate zeal, 
to the excitements of passion, and to the 
love of power. It is upon these grounds 
and to avoid exposing them to a dangerous 
conflict between feelings, originating from 
any of these causes, and their duties, that 
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Ihave frequently heard, in this and the 
other House of parliament, objections 
urged against the extension of the sum- 
mary jurisdiction and power of magistrates. 
This principle of salutary caution, not 
offensive to the honour of any class or de- 
scription of persons, but necessary for the 
protection and safety of all classes and 
descriptions, has usually had its just weight 
with the legislature, in passing laws relat- 
ing to subjects of this nature. It is in 
this sense, and in this sense only, that I 
wish what Lam now saying to be applied ; 
and, to pass over all the other numerous 
offences, which the establishment of this 
new practice would subject to the power 
of justices of the peace. I beg your lord- 
ships to consider the danger of its exer- 
cise, particularly with respect to /ibel. 

In all the varieties of writings, which 
may constitute that offence, what is more 
difficult to be decided than the question 
of their guilt or innocence? What more 
exposed to the influence of undue motives 
in its decision? It has been formerly stat- 
ed, by some of the most eminent persons 
in the profession of the law, nay, by al- 
most all of them, to be so nice and diffi- 
cult 4 question, that it could not be safely 


left even to a special jury: that they were 
only to find the tact of publication, and 
that the criminality of the writing, as a 
question of law, was exclusively for the 


decision of the court. This, my lords, 
was long contended for, and long acted 
upon as law; till, happily for the freedom 
of the press, and for the liberty of the 
country, of which the press is the great 
palladium, by the perseverance of my 
noble and learned friend (lord Erskine), 
near me, and by the exertions of the man, 
whom, in public life, I most loved and 
admired (Mr. Fox.), whom I had nearly 
called one of the greatest lawyers, but 
who certainly was one of the greatest men 
this country ever produced, that princi- 
ple was at length exploded, and, by the 
libel bill, it was at last established, that, 
in prosecutions for /zbel, both the law and 
the fact were within the province of the 
jury, and to be decided by them. But, 
my lords, what avails this just and bene- 
ficent statute, what security is there either 
for the freedom of the press or the liberty 
of the subject, if, whilst you have impos- 
ed this salutary restraint upon the judges, 
in trials for libel, you give to them, and 
to justices of the peace, before trial, a 
right to decide that difficult question, and 
to commit to prison (in many instances 
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perhaps to inflict a severer punishment 
than the court upon conviction would 
adjudge) upon a charge which, after all, 
may turn out to have had no foundation, 
but in the false interpretation of words 
perfectly innocent, by the justice before 
whom the charge was brought? I cannot, 
my lords, I will not believe, that you 
can sanction the exercise of such a power. 
That it is not law, I think I have already 
shown; but if it is law, your duty calls 
upon you to lose no time in altering it. 
With respect to offences over which this 
authority is acknowledged, it is ordinarily 
a simple and intelligible fact, of which 
the magistrate has to judge; whether a 
felony has been committed; whether a 
person accused has been guilty of an as- 
sault ; whether the peace has actually been 
broken ; whether the provisions of a par- 
ticular statute have been violated: these 
are facts, depending upon evidence, of 
which it is easy to judge, and upon which 
the interests or feelings of the magistrate 
are seldom likely to interfere with an im- 
partial discharge of his duty. But upon 
libel, where the whole guilt or innocence 
of the offence must depend upon the inten- 
tion, and must be inferred from the con- 
struction andtheinnuendoes ; often difficult 
for the most impartial and unbiassed per- 
son to decide; where the prejudices, in- 
terests, or passions of the justice before 
whom the charge is brought, are so likely 
to influence his interpretation of the words ; 
where, in political or religious libels more 
especially, his particular opinions and at- 
tachments must unavoidably have so great 
a sway; in cases of this sort, to place, 
upon the charge of any common informer, 
the personal liberty of every writer and 
publisher on politics, religion, or law, or 
any other public question, the unfettered 
discussion of which is of the very essence 
and principle of a free government, at the 
discretion of magistrates mixing in all 
the contests of the time, and partaking, 
on one side or the other, in all the heats 
and prejudices, which personal or party 
interests engender—if such be the power 
of the magistrates, and if this be the law, 
where, I ask, are all the boasted securi- 
ties of our independence and freedom? 
Look, I once more implore you, at the 
enormous extent and dangerous tendency 
of the power now contended for ; and with 
this comment upon all that I have argued 
from the reports of the decisions of our 
courts, and the books of cur ablest wri- 
ters, I say once more such is not, such 
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cannot be the state of the law in this coun- 
try, hitherto famed for the sure protec- 
tion which every individual enjoys, against 
the insidious attempts of private malice, 
or the open attacks of power. 

What then remains, my lords? The 
practice and the precedents, on which 
(for they have cited no statute, no princi- 
ple of the common law, no decision of any 


court, no dictum of any judge, no autho- | 


rity of any text writer) the law officers of 
the Crown appear to rely. Before I pro- 
ceed, however, to consider the sort of 
practice of which your lordships would 
require evidence to substantiate a point of 


this nature, or the precedents which have | 
been referred to in support of it, I must | 
shortly notice what is said of the silence | 
of the court, in the case of Mr. Wilkes. | 


There is no decision or opinion of the 


court, it is said, that, in a case of libel, a. 


justice of the peace might not apprehend 


a person, who could not claim the privi- | 
lege of parliament, and demand bail to be | 
i This silence | 
of the court might have perhaps been | 
taken as a sort of negative support of the | 
opinion, which I am canvassing, had the | 
commitment of Mr. Wilkes been by a. 


given to answer the charge. 


justice of the peace ; though this I think 


would have been much too weak a founda- | 


tion for the assumption of so arbitrary and 


dangerous a power. [But in the case of | 


Mr. Wilkes no question arose as to the 
warrant of a justice of the peace. 


tary of state. This point therefore was 
not before the court; and its having passed 
unnoticed, both by the defendant’s coun- 
sel and by the court, atfords no inference 
to warrant the conclusion of the Jaw 


officers of the Crown; unless it can be | 
shown, as I shall prove it cannot, that the | 
authority of a justice of the peace and of |, 


the secretary of state stands upon precisely 
the same principle. 

In the interpretation of a general act, 
my lords, where a particular is put for an 
example, the rule I believe is, that there 
must be a perfect resemblance between 
the things expressed and those implied, as 
that administrators are the same as execu- 
tors, and so forth: and in like manner, to 


argue from the power of the secretary of 


state in favour of that of the justice of 
peace, I contend, we must be satisfied that 
there is the same perfect resemblance of 
character. But can it be necessary for 
me to insist, befure your lordships, that, 
instead of this perfect resemblance, there 


Mr. | 
Wilkes had been committed by the secre- | 
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is the most obvious and striking dissimila- 
rity in their character, their functions, and 
their authority ? The secretary of state is 
a great executive minister of the Crown, 
responsible for the advice he gives his 
sovereign, and for his conduct in the per- 
formance of the high duties of his office ; 
possessing no judicial authority whatever ; 
but intrusted with certain powers for the 
security of the government, with the care 
of which he is specially charged. Consi- 
dering the character of his office, there- 
fore, there may be many reasons for 
entrusting the power of committing or 
holding to bail for libels of a treasonable, 
or seditious, or blasphemous character to 
the secretary of state (though I am far 
from thinking the exercise of such a power, 
even by him, either safe or necessary), 
which would not apply to a justice of the 
peace. ‘Though strongly interested to 
support the power of the government, he 
is less exposed to the influence of those 
motives to which justices of the peace, 
from mixing in all the common concerns 
of life, may be liable; or, if exposed to 
them, he acts under the immediate con- 
trol of parliament, where any error, or 
abuse in the exercise of his authority, can 
seldom escape being severely questioned. 
To the discretion of this minister, acting 
by the advice of the law officers of the 
Crown, and with so high a responsibility, 
such a power, it might therefore be con- 
tended, might be safely and usefully com- 
mitted, though it would be extremely 
| dangerous to extend it indiscriminately 
‘to all justices of the peace. But, my 
lords, to show how little analogy there is 
_ between offices so widely dissimilar, I must 
trouble your lordships with again reading, 
from the judgment in the case of Entick 
against Carrington, the opinion of lord 
Camden, as to the nature and origin of 
this extraordinary and anomalous power 
of the secretary of state to commit or hold 
to bail for libel ; which he admits to have 
been established by practice, and by the 
decisions of the courts ; though he plainly 
intimates, that he conceived those deci- 
sions to have been erroneous. 
“The power * of this minister” (the 
secretary of state) ‘ is pretty singular. If 
he is considered in the light of a privy 
_ counsellor, he is the only one of that body 
who exerts it. His power is so extensive 
| in place, that it spreads throughout the 
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whole realm ; yet, in the object, it is so 
confined, that, except in Jlibels and some 
few state crimes, as they are called, the 
secretary of state does not pretend to the 
authority of aconstable. To consider him 
as a conservator—he never binds to the 
peace or good behaviour, which seems to 
have been the principal duty of a conser- 
vator; at least he never does it in those 
cases, where the law requires those sure- 
ties. But he commits in certain other 
cases, where it is very doubtful whether 
the conservator had any jurisdiction what- 
ever. His warrants are chiefly granted 
against /ibellers, whom he binds in the 
first instance to their good behaviour, 
which no other conservator ever attempted, 
from the best intelligence that we can 
learn from our books. And though he 
doth all these things, yet it seems agreed, 
that he hath no power whatever to admi- 
nister an oath or take bail. This juris- 
diction, as extraordinary as I have describ- 
ed it, is so dark and obscure in its origin, 
that the counsel have not been able to form 
any certain opinion from whence it sprung. 
Sometimes they annex it tothe office of 
secretary of state, sometimes to the qua- 
lity of privy counsellor, and in the last ar- 
gument it has been derived from the 
king’s royal prerogative to commit by his 
own personal command. Whatever may 
have been the true source of this autho- 
rity, it must be admitted, that he is, at 
this day, in the full legal exercise of it; 
because there has been not only a clear 
practice of it, at least since the revolution, 


confirmed by a variety of precedents; but | 


the authority has heen recognized and 
confirmed by two cases in the very point, 
since that period; and, therefore, we 
have not a power to unsettle or contradict 
it now, even though we are persuaded that 
the commencement of it was erroneous.” 
Lord Camden then enters into a very 
learned investigation of the origin and 
foundation of this power, and he concludes 
this part of his judgment as follows:— 
‘Tam persuaded that the secretary of 
state hath assumed this power, as a trans- 
fer, I know not how, of the royal authority 
to himself; and that the common law of 
England knows no such magistrate. At 
the same time I declare, wherein my bro- 
thers do all agree with me, that we are 
bound to adhere to the determination of 
the court in the cases of the Queen against 
Derby, and the King against Earbury ; 
and I have no right to overturn those deci- 
sions, even though it should be admitted, 
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that the practice, which has subsisted 
since the revolution, had been erroneous 
in its commencement.” 

Here, then, my lords, in this solemn 
judgment, given after long and diligent 
consideration and inquiry, we find my 
lord Camden stating, almost in the words 
of lord Holt, that he is puzzled to account 
for the origin of this power in the secre- 
tary of state; that it is unknown to the 
common law; and that it had been assum- 
ed as a transfer of the royal authority to 
commit per mandatum regis : thus putting 
it on a ground, which is clearly inappli- 
cable to the office of a justice of the 
peace. 

Having, then, my lords, as it appears to 
me, proved undeniably, that the admitted 
and established practice of the secretary 
of state has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, as it relates to these other magis- 
trates, we come at last to consider sepa- 
rately, with respect to them, what practice 
can be set up for the exercise of this 
power. The learned persons, who have 
given the opinion on your table, refer, in 
support of it, to two cases of recent date, 
in 1801 and 1802, in which two persons, 
of the names of Spence and Hogg, were 
held to bail, the one for a seditious, the 
other for an indecent libel. In the first 
of these cases it appears, that, in 1801, a 
person of the name of Arthur Searle laid 
an information on oath before Mr. Ford, 
justice of peace for Middlesex, of his 
having printed a pamphlet, intituled,** The 
Restorer of Society to its Natural State,” 
for Thomas Spence. That Spence was 
held to bail for bis personal appearance in 
the King’s-bench to answer the charge. 
That the attorney-general (Law) filed an 
information against him. That he was 
called upon his recognizance to appear, 
and, appearing, was charged with the in- 
formation, pleaded not guilty, and was af- 
terwards tried, convicted, and sentenced. 
—The recognizance was filed in the 
King’s Bench, and there are recorded the 
rule of court stating his appearance and 
plea, and the entry roll in the King’s- 
bench containing the information, plea, 
trial, and sentence. 

The other case, of Hogg, in 1802, is of 
a similar description. Information upon 
oath was laid by the direction of the same 
attorney-general (Law), before the lord 
mayor, against the defendant, for selling a 
work called * Trials for Adultery.” The 
lord mayor issued his warrant for Hogg’s 
apprehension : he was apprehended, and 
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held to bail for his appearance in the, 
King’s-bench. Mr. Perceval, having suc- 
ceeded as attorney-general, filed his infor- 
mation: Hogg appeared in court, and 
suffered judgment to go by default.— 
Having made affidavit that he had stopped 
the sale of the books, he was not called up 
for judgment. There is, on record, the 
Tecognizance, the affidavit, and the entry 
roll in the court of King’s-bench. : 
These cases, which have been commu- 
nicated to me by the courtesy of the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack, I 
have stated at length ; and I ask, what in- 
ference is to be drawn from them? Are 
two solitary cases, neither of them con- 
tested, and in one of which judgment was 
suffered to go by default, to be pleaded as 
proofs of such an exercise of the power of 
apprehending and holding to bail for libel 
as will establish its practice? My lords, 
for such a purpose, proofs of a very dif- 
ferent practice will be required. Not ofa 
practice depending on two modern instan- 
ces, but derived from a high antiquity, 
and sanctioned by the decisions of the 
courts: a practice, as it is described by 
lord Mansfield and other legal authorities, 
communiter usilata et approbata. It is 
singular, my lords, that even in modern 
times, and especially at the beginning of 
the French revolution, when the press 
teemed with publications, which were re- 
presented as being of the most dangerous 
tendency; when prosecutions were nume- 


the offenders considered of the greatest 
importance ; it is singular, I say, that at 
that time this practice does not appear to 
have been discovered. I never heard that 
Paine, forthe Age of Reason, or any other 
of the persons accused of issuing libels 
threatening the very foundations of civil 
society, and attacking the principles of all 
morality, law, government, and religion, 
were, before indictment, found or informa- 
tion filed, taken up, or held to bail, or 
committed. But if such a practice could 
have been proved, if it could have been 
traced backwards to the time of the revo- 
lution; if it could have been shown, that 
the most illustrious characters in the law, 
in conducting state prosecutions, as attor- 
nies-general, had successively acted upon 
it; still I should contend, that the mere 
acts of the law officers of the Crown (which 
will always be regarded with a wholesome 
jealousy by a constitutional parliament) if 
they had not been objected to, and brought 
under the view of the judges of the land, 
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by a solemn appeal to their decision, 
would not constitute such a practice as 
would justify your lordships in recogniz- 
ing the legal existence of the power, 
which is now claimed for the justices of 
the peace. 

And here I would remind your lordships 
of the case of general warrants. What 
could be more established in practice than 
these warrants?) They had been issued 
for above a century, without dispute or 
contest : persons apprehended under them 
had been held to bail for their appearance 
before the courts: they had been called 
and appeared before the courts upon the 
recognizances thus taken; all the most 
eminent characters in the law, the same 
whose authority may now perhaps be 
pleaded for a no less dangerous practice, 
had acted as attornies-general during these 
proceedings ; yet my lords, notwithstand- 
ing this long course of undisputed and 
continued practice, when the legality of 
these warrants came at last to be ques- 
tioned before the court of King’s-bench, 
all the judges concurred in declaring them 
to be illegal; and they were afterwards 
condemned by a resolution of the House 
of Commons, whereby the people of this 
country have been protected against the 
farther exercise of so dangerous a power. 
I beg your lordships to attend to the 
words in which the opinions of the court, 
upon the subject of general warrants, are 


| given ;* and you will then see the degree 
rous, and the conviction and punishment of | 


of value that is to be attached to a prac- 
tice of this description. 

Lord Mansfield. ‘It is said, that the 
usuage has been so; and that many such 
warrants have issued, since the Revolution 
down to this time. But a usage, to grow 
into a law, ought to be a general usage, 
communiter usitata et approbata, and which, 
after a long continuance, it would be mis- 
chievous to overturn.”’ 

Mr. Justice Wilmot ‘had no doubt 
nor ever had upon these warrants: he 
thought them illegal and void.” 

Mr. Justice Yates and Mr. Justice As- 
ton “had no doubt of their illegality: 
Jor no degree of antiquity can give sanc- 
tion to a usage bad in itself.” 

Thus, my lords, you see, thata much 
longer practice, in the case of general 
warrants, did not induce the court to sup- 
port their legality. In addition to this 
authority of the court of King’s-bench, I 
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have also again to quote to you upon this 
point, the judgment of lord Camden,* in 
the case of Entick against Carrington, 
not only to show the opinion of that great 
judge also as to the sort of usage which 
would be required to establish a practice 
of this nature, but to rebut the inference, 
which may perhaps be drawn from the ac- 


quiescence of the court in the cases of 


Spence and Hogg. 

Lord Camden. “I come now to the 
practice since the Revolution, which has 
been strongly urged, with emphatical ad- 
dition, that a usage, tolerated from the 
era of liberty, and continued downwards 
to this time, through the best ages of the 
constitution, must necessarily have a legal 
commencement. Now that pretence can 
have no place in the question made by this 
plea, because no such practice is there al- 
leged; yet I will permit the defendant, for 
the present, to borrow a fact from the 
special verdict, for the sake of giving it an 
answer. Ifthe practice began then, it 
began much too late to be law now. If it 
was more ancient, the Revolution is not to 
answer for it; and I could have wished, 
that, upon this occasion, the Revolution 
had not been considered as the only basis 
of our liberty. The Revolution restored 
this constitution to its first principles: it 
did no more. It did not enlarge the li- 
berty of the subject ; but gave it a better 
security. It neither widened nor con- 
tracted the foundation ; but repaired, and 
perhaps added a buttress or two to the ta- 
bric: and if any ministers of state have 
since deviated from the principles at that 
time recognized, all that I can say is, that, 
so far from being sanctioned, they are 
condemned by the Revolution. With re- 
spect to the practice ttself, if it goes no 
higher, every lawyer will tell you, it is 
much tvo modern to be evidence of the 
common law; and if it should be added, 
that these warrants ought to acquire some 
Strength by the silence of the courts, 
which have heard them read so often 
upon returns, without censure or animad- 
version, 1 am able to borrow my answer 
from the court of King’s-bench, which 
lately declared, with great unanimity, in 
the case of general warrants, that as no 
objection was taker to them upon the re- 
turns, and the matter passed sub silentio, 
the precedent was of no weight. 1 most 
heartily concur in that opinion; and the 
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reason is more pertinent here, because the 
court had no authority in the present case 
to determine against the seizure of papers 
which was not before them ; whereas in the 
other they might, if they had thought fit, 
have declared the warrant void, and dis- 
charged the prisoner, ex officio.—But still 
it is insisted, that there has been a general 
submission, and no action brought to try 
the right. J answer, there has been a sub- 
mission of guilt and poverty to puwer and 
the terror of punishment. But it would be 
strange doctrine to assert, that all the peo- 
ple of this land are bound to acknowledge 
that to be universal law, which a few cri- 
minal booksellers have been afraid to dis- 
pute.’ 
Apply the passage, my lords, which I 
have here cited from this admirable 
judgment, and which I have had a plea- 
sure in reading at length on account 
of the sound and constitutional doctrines 
which it contains, apply it, I Say, to 
the case before us, and to the plea which 
is set up of practice, and of the ac- 
quiescence of the court. With respect to 
the first, standing upon this judgment, as 
upon a rock, I again assert, that if, not 
the cases of Spence and Houg, cases only 
of fourteen or fifteen years standing, but 
a continued string of uncontested cases 
from the Revolution downwards could have 
been produced, they woul! not have 
amounted to evidence of a legal practice ; 
the more especially, as during the whole 
period, from the Revolution to the year 
1763, when the warrant against Mr. 
Wilkes was set aside on the ground of 
parliamentary privilege, there might be 
prevailing a general, though certainly an 
incorrect notion, that libel was to be con- 
sidered as an actual breach of the peace; 
the last decision of a court of law, in the 
case of the seven bishops, having so ruled 
it. With respect to the second ground, 
the silence of the court, [ answer, with the 
united authority of the courts of King’s- 
bench and Common Pleas, when two of the 
greatest judges this country ever produced 
presided over them, that, “as no objec- 
tion was taken to them, and the matter 
passed sub selentio, the precedents are of 
no weight :” and, that ‘* the submission of 
guilt and poverty to power and the terror 
of punishment,” as in the cases of Spence 
and Hogg, in the latter more particularly 
(who was seeking to avert the penalties to 
which he was exposed, and succeeded in 
doing so by stopping the circulation of 
the libel), is not to be taken for the esta- 
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blishment of a power, unknown to the sta- 
tute or to the common law, and most dan- 
gerous to the freedom of the press, and to 
the liberties of the people of this country. 
Surely, my lords, more cannot be ne- 
cessary upon this point ; but, if farther ar- 
gument is required, it is not wanting ; and, 
it we are still referred to the opinion, “ of 
one of the most learned of the predeces- 
sors” of the present attorney-general— 
and to the learning, ability, and integrity 
of that noble lord, and to the eminent ad- 
vantage to the public with which he dis- 
charges the duties of the high judicial si- 
tuation, which henow holds,noman ismore 
ready to bear testimony than I am—to that 
Opinion, and to the acquiescence andsilence 
of the court, I must oppose the opinion of 
another living authority, equally able and 
learned, who formerly held the same of- 
fice; and the concurrence of the whole le- 
gislature, evidenced, not by a silent ac- 
quiescence, but by the positive enactment 
of a new law. 
act of the 48th of the king, cap. 58, to 
which the law officers refer as putting the 
power of the judges, to commit or hold 
to bail for libel, out of all doubt, and 
which was proposed to parliament by sir 
Vicary Gibbs, then attorney-general, and 
now chief justice of the Common Pleas. 
Whether the true construction of this act 
be, as some have supposed, to give the 
power of commitment, and holding to bail 
to the judges of the King’s-bench, before 
indictment found or information filed, in 
consequence of evidence upon oath of the 
commission of an offence liable to be so 
proceeded against ; or whether, as I con- 
tend, it only gives that power, after an 
information has been actually filed; in 
either case, it could not have been re- 
quired, had this power been at that time 
considered to be so established by practice 
as to have acquired the force of law. It 
is clear then, that, in ]808, neither the 
attorney-general, who brought in the bill, 
nor the two Houses who passed it, could 
have contemplated the existence of such a 
power ; for, if it had been possessed by 
the justices of peace, it is unnecessary for 
me to contend, that it must also have been 
vested in the court of King’s-bench. Yet 
this law was much debated in its progress. 
The learned lords, now present, supported 
its expediency ; and I will not pay them so 
bad a compliment as to suppose, that an 
act, which they defended with so much 
zeal, could be altogether superfluous and 
unnecessary. 
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We have, then, my lords, I contend, a 
degree of cumulative proof, such as is 
perhaps to be found in no other instance, 
against the practice which may be alleged 
as the foundation of the power, to commit 
or hold to bail, for libel, by justices of the 
peace: and if I have proved, that neither 
the statute law, nor the common law, nor 
any practice, supported upon a solemn 
hearing by the decisions of the courts, 
sanction the exercise of this authority ; 
that no authority of any text writer, fairly 
considered, no dictum of any judge, ean 
be produced in support of it; I feel some 
confidence in urging your lordships to the 
conclusion, to which I have now brought 
my argument on this part of the question, 
that the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown is not warranted by the law of the 
land. 

It remains for me to consider the con- 
duct of the secretary of state, in issuing 
the Circular Letter of the 27th of Marci 
to the lords lieutenants of counties, for 
the direction of the magistrates in the ad- 
ministration of the law. This appears to 
me, my lords, a matter involving consi- 
derations of the first constitutional im- 
portance. I have before stated, that IL 
believe such a proceeding to be without a 
precedent. I at least have not been able 
to learn, that any measure of a similar cha- 
racter was ever before hazarded by any 
minister of the Crown. For, my lords, 
you will observe, that this is not an in- 
struction to the magistrates as to any of 
their ministerial duties, or the measures 
necessary to the support of an active and 
vigilant police, with respect to which, the 
secretary of state might be supposed to 
be charged with a peculiar responsibility, 
in a season of great public distress and 
uneasiness. It is not even prudently con- 
fined, to a general exhortation to them to 
exert the powers entrusted to them by the 
Jaw for the speedy suppression and punish 
ment of such offences as might be dan- 
gerous to the public security. For an 
order from the secretary of state to the 
chancellor, to give general directions te 
the judges, and through them to the jus- 
tices of the peace, with respect to such 
matters as seemed to require attention, I 
understand examples in former times may 
be produced. But surely, my lords, such 
examples cannot be argued as affording 
any precedent for a proceeding like the 
present. To say nothing of the striking 
difference of such a recommendation 
through the chancellor the first officer of 
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the law, and the judges of the land, to be 
delivered solemnly in the face of the pub- 
lic at the assizes; the strong and marked 
distinction is, that these recommendations, 
as I understand them, were general. But 
here, my lords, we have a specific instruc- 
tion, as to the interpretation of the law on 
a particular subject; anda direction, as 
to the manner in which the discretionary 
power supposed to be vested in the ma- 
gistrates under that interpretation of the 
law, should be exercised: and this too on 
a doubtful point. That he thought it a 
doubtful point, must be admitted by the 
secretary of state, or else why did he re- 
guire the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown upon it? That it was considered, 
even by these learned persons themselves, 
as not free from doubt, appears from the 
terms in which their opinion is given. 
They cite precedents, and state that they 
agree with the opinion of the altorney-ge- 
neral, by whose advice those precedents 
were established; but they do not venture 
to say, that the proposition to which they 
subscribe has been generally received as 
acknowledged law, or established by a 
clear and undisputed practice. And, my 
lords, if this was a point involved in doubt, 
by what authority did the noble secretary 
take upon himself to decide it?) Who gave 
him the right to determine?) Who applied 
to him to do so? And where, I again ask, 
did he find any precedent for such a 
procecding in the execution of his official 
duties? 

It is, my lords, amongst the first prin- 
ciples of a free government, that there 
should be an insurmountable line of sepa- 
ration between the executive and the ju- 
dicial authorities. That the latter should 
be kept independent of the former? and 


hitherto any interference of a minister of | 


the Crown with the administration of jus- 
tice lias been considered as a political of- 
fence of so dangerous a tendency to the 
liberty and security of the subject, that, 
in other times, it would have called down 
the indignation of parliament on the head 
of the offender. I say, my lords, this has 
been such an interference—a direct in- 
terference, not with the ministerial but 
the judicial duties of the magistrates ; by 
instructing them in what manner they are 
to administer the law with respect to a 
particular class of offences; the conse- 
quence of which is, to subject to the power 
of arrest and of imprisonment, if bail can- 
not be obtained, every author, printer, and 
publisher, nay. perhaps every possessor of 
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any writing, which in their judgment 
they may deem a libel. 

Suppose, my lords, such an instruction 
had been addressed, not to justices of the 
peace, but to the judges of the land. Is 
such a supposition impossible? The opi- 
nion states the powers of the judges as 
‘well as the justices, and might be intended 
perhaps to teach them also their duties. 
But such a supposition is not to be treated 
seriously. Such an interference with the 
judges, on the part of a minister of the 
Crown, would not have been tolerated. 
The nation would have been ina flame. 
All the power and indignation of parlia- 
ment would have been roused. ‘The 
judge, to whom so insulting a mandate 
should have been addressed, would him- 
self have vindicated his authority; and 
the messenger, who had ventured to be- 
come the bearer of it, would have been 
committed to prison. I verily believe, 
my lords, that all this would have hap- 
pened. Yet, where is the difference in 
principle? I maintain, that there is none. 
Let the case be stated. The instruction 
to the magistrates is, to act upon the opi- 
nion given by the Jaw officers of the 
Crown, in favour of their authority, to 
commit, or hold to bail, for libel. This, 
I suppose, will be justified upon the ne- 
cessity of the case, in order to correct an 
evil, which is dangerous to the public se- 
curity. But this exercise of authority, 
on the part of the magistrates, can be of 
no avail, unless its legality is supported 
by the courts of law. A person com- 
mitted for libel may sue out his Habeas 
Corpus, and appeal to the decision of 
of a court of law upon the validity of the 
warrant under which he is imprisoned. 
The court, if it should be of opinion, that 
the warrant was not lawful, would order 
his discharge; and thus all the provident 
care of the secretary of state, to secure 
the government against the attacks of a 
licentious press, would be defeated. Sup- 
pose, then, that to obviate so great a mis- 
fortune, he had addressed a similar in- 
struction to the judges, stating the direc- 
tion that had been sent to the inferior ma- 
gistrates, and calling upon them to give it 
efficacy, by acting upon the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown, in any case of 
this sort, that might be brought before 
them. The supposition is extravagant, 
absurd, impossible: be it so. But I say 
it is precisely the same in principle: and 
I defy any man to show mea jot of dis- 
tinction between the two cases; or, that 
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such an interference with the judges, 
which all who hear me will reprobate, is 
either more improper or more unconsti- 
tational than that which has actually 
taken place. 

I contend, therefore, that such a direc- 
tion to the magistrates, not being a ge- 
neral exhortation to vigilance and care, 
but a specific instruction as to the way in 
which they are to construe the law, and to 
exercise ‘a discretionary power, would 
have been, even if the law had been clear 
and undisputed, a high offence against the 
constitution. That this has been done in 
a case, in which, to say the least of it, the 
law is doubtful, isa great aggravation of 
the offence. For the noble secretary of 
state has taken upon himself not only to 
direct the magistrates in the administra- 
tion of the law, but to enact, or at least to 
declare the law, which they are called 
upon to administer; thus accroaching 


more than royal authority, and usurping 
the powers of legislature in addition to 
those of the executive government. 

The character of this proceeding, there- 
fore, I hold to be most unconstitutional ; 
on its dangerous tendency, and the etlects 
it is likely to produce, already exempli- 


fied in two striking ipstances, ] must also 
trouble your lordships with some observa- 
tions ; though much, of what would apply 
to this view of the question, has been an- 
ticipated in the earlier part of my speech. 


I have stated to your lordships, in show- | 


ing the extreme consequences to which 


the establishment of the authority of jus- | 
tices of the peace, to commit, or hold to | 
bail, for all offences cognizable at their | 
sessions, must necessarily lead, the danger | 
of such an extension of their power: how | 


much it would be exposed to temptations 
to abuse ; how liable to be perverted by 
the inducements of interest, the intemper- 
ance of zeal, the errors of prejudice, the 
excitements of political hostility, and the 


instigations of private enmity and resent- | 


ment! These dangers, my lords, would 
accrue, even if the magistrates were left 
to the uninfluenced exercise of such a 
power. But when they are called upon 
specially to exert it, in a time of political 
heat and violence, by a minister of the 
Crown; when this call is addressed to 
persons, who are engaged in all the dis- 
putes and contests to which the different 
parties in the state gave occasion; when 
the subject, on which they are to decide, 
is one which they will necessarily view 
through the medium of their different opi- 
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nions and attachments ; thus encouraged, 
exhorted, and instigated to act, under the 
influence of motives so powerful, in ques- 
tions so much exposed to error, even when 
| most dispassionately considered, what se- 
| curity, I ask, can there be for any man, 
| who engages in the discussion of public 
| affairs, against the persecutions of power, 
/or the vexations of private malice? To 
_ suppose, that, in such a state of things the 
| freedom of the press can long continue, 
seems to me to be cherishing a hope much 
more sanguine than can be justified by 
any knowledge we have obtained, either 
from the history of other governments, or 
from our experience in human affairs, 
But, my lords, it is not only this enor- 
mous power of the magistrates that is thus 
| let loose against the freedom of the press, 
| and the security of the subject, but, that 
| most pestilent curse by which society can 
| be afflicted, the whole tribe of common in- 
formers, are also called into action. ‘To 
these a new encouragement and invitation 
is held out; any thing they may choose to 
call a libel may henceforth be made the 
subject of a prosecution, and thus become, 
in the hands of the worst men, acting from 
the worst motives, au instrument of pecu- 
niary extortion, or any other base purpose, 
they may have to serve. On the danger 
arising from hence to individuals, it is not 
necessary for me to say more ; but let me 
intreat your lordships to consider the pos- 
sible, if not the too probable injury to the 
interests of the state itself; if indeed the 
interests of the state can, on any sound 
principle, be considered separately from 
the general security of those who are en- 
titled to its protection. 
Hitherto, my lords, prosecutions for 
, libels on the government or religion, have 
_only been directed by the attorney. gemeral 
_and the responsible officers of the Crown. 
| In some cases the legislature itself has 
acted upon this principle : more especially 
in the stamp duties : with respect to which, 
as your lordships know, the right of insti- 
tuting prosecutions for penalties has, by 
the 44th of the king, been expressly li- 
mited to the attorney-general, the lord ad- 
| vocate of Scotland, or the solicitor or some 
other officer of the stamps. In this there 
has been evinced, in my opinion, a wise 
and wholesome caution, to guard, not only 
individuals, but the state itself, against the 
effects of vexatious and ill-advised prose- 
cutions. For I would ask the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack, whether, in 
the discharge of his duty as attorney-ge- 
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neral, when he filled that office, he has not 
often found the expediency, of instituting 
a prosecution for libel, a question of ex- 
ceedingly nice discretion? It is not only 
the political malignity and dangerous cha- 


racter of a libel, but the circumstances of 


its circulation, and the probability of sup- 
pressing it by a conviction, that must also 
be taken into consideration. Hitherto, 
therefore, this discretion has been con- 
fined to the responsible advisers and offi- 
cers of the Crown, for the security of its 
interests, which might otherwise be lightly 
compromised, and perhaps materially in- 
jured. But now all this salutary restraint 
and caution is at an end. 
that malice may represent as a libel, or in- 
discretion deem sc, is to be forced into 
notice by any common informer. 
an information so laid, every person, who 


has been engaged in writing, printing, or | 
in any way publishing a paper of this des- | 


cription, may be dragged before a magis- 


! 
trate as a public criminal, and exposed, in | 


the first instance, to all the horrors of a 


prison, and the state itself to all the incon- | 


veniences (and in many cases they may 


be of no light consequence) of an ill-ad-- 
vised, and, ultimately perhaps, an unsuc- | 


cessful prosecution. 

: 

This cousideration therefore, as it affects 
the interests of the government itself, is 
of too much importance to be overlooked, 
though undoubtedly of very inferior mo- 


dual is exposed, who may venture to pub- 
lish, on religion or politics, opinions differ- 


church or state. 

I have said, my lords, that this danger 
has already been exemplified in two strik- 
ing instances. | allude to the case, which 
eccurred at Liverpool, of an information 


ported by the newspapers, from which my 
information is derived, 


of King’s-beneh. 

In the first, an information was laid 
against a Mr. Wright for denying the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ: a doctrine, which, 
however erroneous it may be deemed by 
us, who are members of the church of 
England, is maintained by many persons 
who believe, as firmly as we do, in the 
christian dispensation ; by the whole class 
of Unitarian christians, amongst whom 
are to be found many persons ‘of as ex- 
emplary life and morals, and of as strict an 
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| roneous judgment. 
/mon, my lords—Mr. Wright, I maintain, 
_had published no blasphemy ; had said no- 


ment to the danger to which every indivi- | 
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adherence to religious duties, as in any 
other persuasion whatever; a doctrine 
however, which, whether true or false, 
has lately by an act of parliament, dictated 
by the soundest wisdom and justice, been 
exempted from the penalties to which it 
was formerly exposed by law. This, 
therefore, was no crime; and it was found 
necessary, to give effect to the informa- 
tion, by some more serious charge: and it 
was asserted, that the preacher had not 
only impugned the ‘Trinity, and thedivinity 


| of Christ, but that he had denied the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the belief of re- 


ward or punishment in a future state. 
This was stated by a reverend prelate, the 
bishop of the diocese in which this pro- 


ceeding took place, to have been the 
Upon | 


charge upon which Mr. Wright had been 
brought before a magistrate at Liverpool, 
and held to bail for his appearance to an- 
swer it. Now, my lords, there cannot be 
produced a more pregnant instance than 
this, to show the danger of inviting rash, 
or interested, or malevolent persons, to 
bring forward accusations of this nature ; 
and leaving them to be decided on, in the 
first instance, with the power of commit- 
ting the party accused to prison, by per- 
sons so likely, from the circumstances in 
which they are placed, to form an er- 
i have read the ser- 


thing which by law he may not say with 
impunity; had not denied a future state 


lish, of reward or punishment; but simply 
ing trom the prevailing tenets either of the | 


maintained, that there is no separate or 


| intermediate state of the soul; professing 
as his religious belief, that the soul expires 
and is revived with the body, on that day 
| of final account, when we shall all be called 
/upon to answer for our conduct in this 
against a Mr. Wright, for preaching a_ 
blasphemous sermon; and to a case re- | 


life. This, my lords, | say again, may be 
a belief in which we may not concur, but 


_ it is neither impious nor blasphemous. It 
to have been | 
brought a few days age before the court | 


was the belief of Dr. Priestley, who, what- 
ever the errors of his political or religious 


| opinions might be, was, I believe, a man of 
/as exemplary worth and morals as ever 


lived. It is the belief, not only of many 
persons belonging to the sect of Unitarian 
christians, but even of members of the 
church of England itself, and has been, as 
the reverend prelate well knows, explained 
and defended by a learned bishop,* to 
whom he will be the last man to deny the 


* The late rev. Dr. Law, Bishop of 


| Carlisle. 
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tribute of esteem and veneration, due to a 
life of distinguished piety and virtue. 
Here then, my lords, we have an example, 
directly in point, of the danger of an ac- 
cusation, to describe it in the mildest 
terms, hastily laid, and incautiously de- 
cided upon, whereby a respectable man, 
for preaching a belief which he conscien- 
tiously held, and which is perfectly inno- 
cent in itself, has been dragged before the 
public as a criminal guilty of blasphemy ; 
and would have been committed to prison, 
if he had not been inasituation of life which 
enabled him to procure bail. 

The other case, my lords, is of another 
description; but it exhibits, in a point of 
view no less striking, the evil consequences 
to which this proceeding of the secretary 
of state might, @ priort, have been ex- 
pected to give occasion. A magistrate of 
the name of Powel had brought before him, 
upon the accusation of an informer, two 
persons charged with vending pamphlets, 
and I believe some other articles, contrary 
to the provisions of the act respecting 
hawkers and pedlars; which has also been 
recommended tothe peculiar care of thema- 
gistrates, by the noble secretary of state. 
These persons in vain pleaded, that they 


had sold their goods on the market day, in 
open market; that there was a clause of 
exception in the act, which enabled them 
to doso; and that they were, therefore, 


exempted from its penalties. ‘ No,” says 
the magistrate “there is since my lord 


Sidmouth’s Circular, an end of that excep- | 


tion; such publications can no longer be 
sold at all without alicence ;’ and he ac- 


cordingly convicted them,committed them | 


to prison, and issued a warrant to levy the 
penalties by distress, All this, however, 
had been done to extort evidence, as it 
appears, from these men, against a third 
person, from whom they had received the 
publications, which they had offered for 
sale ; and having at last succeeded in this 
the magistrate, again exceeding his power, 
discharged them from the conviction 
which had taken place, and proceeded, in 
a manner no less violent and illegal, to 
convict the person against whom evidence 
had thus been extorted, in penalties to the 
amount of 80/., for which he immediately 
issued his warrant of distress; and this 
though it was represented to him, that 
the person accused had not had time given 
him to appear in his own defence, and that 
the magistrate, under the law for recover- 
ing penalties for the stamp duties, had no 
jurisdiction in the case. 
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This, my lords, is the case, as it has ap- 
peared in the newspapers. I trust it may, 
upon farther hearing, be found to admit 
of some contradietion or explanation ; but 
it appeared of sufficient weight to the 
court, to induce them to grant a rule to 
show cause why a criminal information 
should not be filed: and, if the facts stated 
be true, there cannot be exhibited a 
stronger instance of the imprudence and 
danger of calling into action all the intem- 
perate zeal and violence by which magis- 
trates may be influenced in a moment 
like the present. 

These cases, my lords, and others, to 
which I will not now refer more particu- 
larly, in granting licences for meetings for 
the discussion of various subjects, have 
already occurred in consequence of the 
Circular Letter of the secretary of state, 
and are to be ascribed directly to it. How 
many more there may be ofa similar na- 
ture I know not ; but of this we may be 
assured, that more instances like these 
will occur, if they are not checked by the 
seasonable interference of parliament. 
Proceedings so injurious to the character 
' of the government, so destructive of the 
| spirit of the constitution, and of the free 
| exercise of those privileges which it con- 
| fers, more particularly of the freedom of 
| the press, 1 will not dwell upon any longer ; 
' but the consequences of the establishment 
| of such a power are so accurately des- 
cribed, in a protest entered upon the 
| Journals of this House, * that I cannot 
“help reading it, as the best summing up 
_ that I can make of the dangerous charac- 
ter and injurious effects of the measure, 
which the noble secretary has been in- 
duced to take. 
| By this doctrine, every man’s liberty, 
| privileged as well as unprivileged, is sur- 
' rendered into the hands of a secretary of 
| state. He is by this means empowered, in 
| the first instance to pronounce the paper 
-to be a seditious libel; a matter of such 
difficulty, that some have pretended it is 
too high to be entrusted to a special jury 
of the first rank and condition. He is to 
understand, and decide by himself, the 
meaning of every innuendo. He is to de- 
termine the tendency thereof, and brand it 
with his own epithets. He is to adjudge 
the party guilty, and make him author or 
publisher, as he sees good. And lastly, he 
is to give sentence by committing the 
* November 29, 1763. See New Parl. 
| Hist. Vol. 15, p. 1371. 
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party. All these authorities are given to | your lordships whether any reasonable ap- 
one single magistrate, unassisted by coun- | prehension is to be entertained of a defi- 


sel, evidence, or jury, in a case where the 
law says no action will lie against him, be- 
cause he acts in the capacity of a judge.” 
This protest, my lords, appears, in your 
Journals, to have been entered upon the 
resolution, which, in consequence of the 
decision of the court of Common Pleas in 
the case of Mr. Wilkes, had been voted 
by this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment, ** That privilege of parliament does 
not extend to the case of writing and pub- 
lishing seditious libels,” &c. It is signed 
by seventeen peers, at the head of which 
stands the name of Earl Temple. The 
danger attending the exercise of such a 
— even by the secretary of state, is 
1ere most eloquently and unanswerably 
stated: but if it could have been fore- 
seen, that the same power was to be given 
to every justice of the peace; and that 
not to the secretary of state alone, but to 
every inferior magistrate throughout the 
kingdom, ‘ every man’s liberty, privi- 
leged as well as unprivileged, was to be 
surrendered,” in how much more forcible 
and glowing terms, if more forcible and 
glowing terms could have been found, 
would they have described such an exten- 
sion of an authority, absolutely incompati- 
ble with the principles of a freeconstitution. 
I have now, my lords, brought to a con- 
clusion this long argument upon a case, 
which seems to me, as much as any that 
have ever occurred within my memory, to 
call for the prompt and effectual inter- 
ference of parliament. If it should still 
be contended, in opposition to all that I 
have stated, that the protection of the 
state, against the machinations of sedition 
or treason, requires the existence of such 
a power ; my answer is, that, in the best 
periods of our history, when the practice 
of the constitution was the purest; nay, 
in times when the state has been exposed 
to the greatest difficulties both from within 
and from without; it has been protected 
against all the dangers that assailed it, by 
the native energies of its government, and 
by the spirit and attachment of a free 
i But this authority is now ac- 
nowledged to be established in the se- 


cretary of state; and with the tremend- | stitution. 


_ciency of means in the government to 


repel the immediate dangers, which may 
arise from inflammatory libels, in a mo- 
ment of popular uneasiness; or to defeat 
any more gradual and insidious attempts 
to corrupt the morals, or alienate the af- 
fections of the people? 

Upon the whole, then, my lords, what- 
ever view I take of this question, whether 
as it regards the law, the principles ofthe 
constitution, the character of the offence, 
or the security of the state, 1 come to the 
same conclusion; that itis unnecessary, 
that it is inexpedient, that it is dangerous 
in the highest degree to give, in the pro- 
ceedings against libel, so extraordinary a 
power, hitherto unknown in practice, to 
be exercised indiscriminately by all jus- 
tices of the peace throughout the king- 
dom. In the investigation of this subject, 
1 can assure your lordships, that I have 
spared no pains before I ventured to pro- 
nounce so strong an opinion. I have had 
recourse to all the best sources of infor- 
mation within my reach, both of dead and 
living authority; and, after a careful and 
diligent inquiry, I present myself to you 
this night, with the strongest conviction 
of the soundness of the principles which I 
have asserted. Had 1 consulted my per- 
sonal ease, indeed, and considered onl 
the ungrateful character of the task I have 
thus imposed upon myself, knowing how 
little my opposition to any measure of the 
ministers of the Crown is likely to avail 
I should have remained silent. But I 
could not sit still and see so dangerous a 
blow aimed at the freedom of the press 
and the principles of the constitution, 
without employing such means as are in 
my power, however hopeless of success, 
to avert it. 

If any thing, my lords, could add to 
the importance of the question itself, it 
would be to be found in the character of 
the times, and in the situation of the 
country. We have been induced, in con- 
currence with the other branches of the 
legislature, to suspend, with respect to 
political offences, the operation of a law, 
which forms the chief bulwark of the con- 
We have also passed other 


ous power of the attorney-general in filing | Jaws, materially abridging and restraining 
ex officio informations, and in keeping them ‘the facility of petitioning, and the privi- 
suspended over the heads of his victims | leges of free discussion. Even those, who 
(powers at which guilt may well trembie, | are the most impressed with the necessity 


and from which even innocence cannot 
escape without severe suffering), L ask of 


| 


of making these new provisions for the 


security of the government, by the ex- 
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tension of its powers, will, I am sure, 
admit, that it is an evil much and deeply 
to be lamented. But, my lords, if new 
laws of this description are to be enacted 
—if, when enacted, they are to be con- 
strued to the utmost strictness of their 
letter, and executed with the most unre- 
lenting severity; and if, at the same time, 
interpretations of the old law are to be 
adopted, and a new practice introduced, 
still farther controlling popular rights and 
privileges, and rendering their exercise 
difficult and dangerous, what, I ask, is to 
be the end? More especially, if this spirit 
in our legislation is accompanied with 
other circumstances, operating directly 
and powerfully in the same direction—if a 
great change has taken place in our prin- 
ciples, in our policy, in our tastes, in our 
habits, and in our manners—if we are be- 
come a military and a warlike, from a ma- 


ritime and pacific people—if, whilst we are | 


increasing the civil powers of the Crown 
by law, we are also maintaining an army 
disproportioned to our population, incom- 
patible with an effective support of our 


naval superiority, and destructive of the | 
character of a free government—what, my | 
lords, must be the inevitable tendency of | 


such a system? Its termination cannot be 
doubtful: one of two things must un- 
avoidably happen; either that this free 
constitution, the glorious work of a thou- 
sand years, must, though its forms may 
still survive, decline, by no slow degrees, 
into a military despotism; or that—I will 
not describe the alternative; but it would 
be scarcely less dreadful. 

To avert such extremities will require 
the utmost care, the utmost vigilance, the 
utmost wisdom of parliament. ‘The peo- 
ple have borne, with a most exemplary 
patience, sufferings which I wish I could 
feel the confidence, which some express, 
in believing to be merely temporary. ‘To 
what farther privations we may be called 
upon to submit I know not; but every 
thing I hear and see forbids me to speak 
of our present prospects as encouraging. 
With a declining revenue, we jabour 
under the pressure of a taxation which I[ 
hold it to be impossible to increase; but 
any effectual and early relief from which 
I fear is difficult. Our best hope of sur- 
mounting the evils which surround us must 
be found in the patience and fortitude of 
the people, supported and strengthened 
by a high-minded consciousness of their 
rights as freemen. Beware, my lords, 


how you weaken in them this sentiment, | 
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the true source of your security and 
| power ; how you deprive them of the con- 
fidence, so necessary to be cherished and 
improved, that by parliament, whose pe- 
culiar duty it is to protect them, their in- 
terests will not be neglected. 

It is, my lords, by the irresistible im- 
pression of these feelings, and by a sense 
of duty superior to all other considera- 
tions, that I have felt myself impelled to 
bring this matter before you. Your ac- 
quiescence in the motion, which I am 
about to propose, will pledge you to no- 
thing beyond a farther and more mature 
consideration of a most important consti- 
tutional question; and, if I did not fear 
being taxed with presumption, I would 
ask whether to this extent at least, I have 
not made out a case, which your lordships 
ought not at once to dismiss as altogether 
unworthy of your attention? ‘That no ad- 
verse feelings may influence your decision, 
I have abstained, as much as_ possible, 
from the introduction of any topics that 
| might excite them. It has been my en- 
deavour to keep out of view all subjects 
connected with the interests and opinions 
of party; and if, inadvertently, any thing 
tending that way should have escaped me, 
l intreat your lordships to consider it as 
unsaid, and to banish it from your recol- 
lection. I have had no object, and no 
desire, but to pursue this question, in the 
sincere spirit of truth, to a just and legi- 
timate conclusion. My wish is, that your 
lordships should consider it as having been 
brought before you in the exercise of 
your judicial rather than your political 
functions ; as requiring the same dispas- 
sionate attention, the same grave delibe- 
ration and inquiry, the same disinterested 
and impartial decision. You are indeed 
sitting in judgment on the rights and li- 
berties of your fellow subjects; and I ear- 
nestly pray, that they may sustain no far- 
ther injury from the proceeding of this 
night. I move, my lords, 

* That the Case submitted to the law 
officers of the Crown, &c. be laid before 
this House.” 

Lord Lllenborough said, he had listened 
with the utmost attention to the very able 
and elaborate speech of the noble earl—a 
speech which evidently demonstrated that 
the noble earl had bestowed great pains in 
considering this important question in all 
its bearings, and certainly he had argued it 
in a manner that reflected the highest 
honour upon him. He was by no means 
convinced, however, from any of the au- 
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thorities which the noble earl had cited, 
or by any of the arguments which he had 
grounded upon them, that the law was dif- 
ferent from what he had always consi- 
dered it to be ; namely, that justices of the 
peace can arrest and hold to bail in cases 
of libel. In offering his opinion to their 
lordships on this great constitutional ques- 
tion, he would follow the example of the 
noble earl, in calling to his support some 
of the gravest and most venerable authori- 
ties that had ever adorned the seat of 
justice, or discharged the duties which 
every man owed to his profession, by pub- 
lishing the result of his laborious researches, 
and most mature and unbiassed opinions. 
In the first place, then, lord Hale, in his 
very excellent work, intituled Pleas of the 
Crown, declares, “ that justices of the 
peace may issue their warrants, within the 
precincts of their commission, for appre- 
hending persons charged with crimes 
wituin the cognizance of the sessions of the 
peace, and bind them over to appear at 
the sessions.”* Their lordships would be 
pleased to attend to these words—* within 
the cognizance of the sessions of the 

eace.” The question was, then, does a 
ibel come within the cognizance of the 
sessions of the peace? It would be endless 
to enumerate all the authorities that might 
be cited, in order to show the extensive 
jurisdiction that was given to magistrates, 
as conservators of the peace ; but several 
of those authorities specifically mentioned 
a libel as within their cognizance. The 
doctrine, therefore, of lord Hale attached 
upon it, as coming within those cases in 
which they have power to commit.—He 
should next refer to the very same autho- 
rity quoted by the noble earl. It would 
be found by a reference to Hawkins’ Pleas 
of the Crown, that “ any justice of the 

eace may commit in cases of treason, 
clony, or preemunire, or any other offence 
against the peace;”+ although in another 
place, as the noble earl justly observes, he 
states, that ** a justice of the peace cannot 
well be too tender in his proceedings of 
this kind ;’ which words, however, ex- 
pressly showed, that they could hold 
to bail for a libel, asa high misdemeanor, 
whatever tenderness the learned writer 
recommended them to adopt in such cases. 
The fact really was, and so it had been 
uniformly considered, that libel was an in- 
dictable offence at the quarter sessions, 


_* 1 Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, 579. 
+ 2 Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, 84. 
( VOL. XXXVI.) 
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and magistrates had always exercised the 
practice of commitment in such cases. 
The noble earl had relied on a great 
authority, and great it undoubtedly was, 
though he was by no means prepared to 
rely on all the opinions of that very dis- 
tinguished character, the late lord Camden. 
But what had that eminent lawyer said 
with respect to libels ? He had been made 
to declare, that as to the offence of a libel, 
it was a high misdemeanor; and if so, 
should not the party be bound over to 
answer for it? And what could be more 
just, or necessary? My lords, suppose for 
a moment, that you should stand upon so 
miserable and decrepid a state, that publi- 
cations of a most inflammatory nature are 
scattered over every part of the country, 
and you have no power to call the mischie- 
vous authors to immediate account: sup- 
pose that, in this season of imminent 
danger to the morals and loyalty of the 
people, it happens to be the long vacation, 
and that no proceedings can be had in the 
court of King’s-bench, or at the quarter 
sessions of the peace,—would not this be 
a perfect suspension of all energetic facul- 
ties on the part of the state? If this were, 
indeed, the law and practice of the country, 
your lordships would not be justified im 
adjourning, even for a day, without pass- 
ing some law on this subject to protect 
both the government and the people 
against the dangerous and wicked attacks 
of seditious libellers. Nothing, however, 
is more common; and I need only appeal 
to those who know any thing of the prac- 
tice of the court of King’s-bench, that, on 
the last day of term, motions are cgn-_ 
stantly made, that persons may be conti-~ 
nued on their recognizances, many of 
which are given for libels. The noble earl 
seemed to think that recognizances never 
attracted the attention of the court; but. 
this was not correct. In the case of 
Hogg, the defendant was personally to 
appear in the court of King’s-bench on a 
certain day, then and there to answer to 
all such matters and things as should be 
brought against him, and so on from day 
to day; so that he was from day to day 
considered in attendance. At the period 
of the Revolution, when, no doubt, the 
noble earl and all their lordships must ad- 
mit that liberty was established in this 
country on a more sure and solid founda- 
tion than had been known for centuries 
before; at that auspicious moment he de- 
clared, that sureties for the peace were 
given in cases of libel. He had then in 
(2 K) 
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his hand a list of a series of recognizances 
that had been entered into during the 
office of every attorney-general from the 
reign of William and Mary to the present 
reign. [Here earl Grey asked across the 
table, ** Before indictment found or infor- 
mation filed?’’] Yes, said lord Ellenbo- 
rough, before indictment found or infor- 
mation filed. He would mention the 
names of some of the most eminent per- 
sons who had filled the office of attorney- 
general during that period. They were 
Northey, Lechmere, Raymond, sir Dud- 
ley Ryder; but, in fact, the practice was 
followed in the time of every attorney- 
general down to the present year. Could 
any body say, then, that this practice 
was not founded on law? Would any body 
state, that it had been only introduced in 
very recent times by attorney-generals, 
who were hostile to the liberties of the 
people? My lord Camden said in_ his 
speeches, two or three times, that a libel 
was a high offence; and he never said 
that it was such an offence as a party 
might not be answerable for. For his 


own part, he had not the smallest doubt, 
nor had he ever heard any thing suggested 
by any person of the least authority, 


during the whole course of his practice at 
the bar, or since he had had the honour of 
a seat on the bench, that the authority of 
a magistrate to hold to bail did not extend 
to cases of libel. Ifthe authority of Hale, 
of Hawkins, of Camden, and of Coke 
were to be relied on, they all spoke ex- 
pressly and explicitly on the subject; and 
if the practice from the revolution down 
to the present day were not sufficient to 
establish this point, there could Le no 
safe guide for any man in the exercise of 
his judicial or legal duties. He wished no 
person to be screened from delinquency, 
neither did he desire (God forbid!) that 
any one should be improperly harassed or 
teased; but, upon the fullest consideration 
of the subject—and he begged to assure 
their lordships that he had paid the utmost 
attention to it—he was decidedly of opi- 
nion, that justices of the peace had power 
to hold to bail in cases of libel. 

Lord Erskine said, that in looking into 
his own mind, he could be quite sure his 
understanding was not betrayed by his 
wishes on the subject before the House. 
For the noble secretary of state he had 
a high personal regard, and the two 
gentlemen from whose opinions he had 
collected the law which was the founda- 
tion of his letter, had been his companions 
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and friends from the beginning of his pro- 
fessional life—one of them being now 
called to the bench could no longer be 
consulted; and although upon the present 
occasion he differed from the other, yet 
he was happy to say that the Crown could 
not in general have a safer adviser, as he 
was a sound lawyer, and a truly honest 
man; but none of these considerations 
could give even the slightest bias to hig 
conduct to-night, when the public inte- 
rests were in question. No one in the 
world could feel a greater abhorrence of 
the blasphemous publications which were 
principally pointed at by the letter. He 
had fully proved that disposition when he 
advised the prosecution of Paine’s Age of 
Reason, and afterwards convicted the 
publisher in the court of King’s-bench. 
At that early period of the French revo- 
lution, when religion and order being 
trampled under foot, infidelity and anars 
chy walked hand in hand together, this 
country was in a manner overwhelmed 
with blasphemous and seditious publica- 
tions. The Old Bailey and other courts 
had hardly time to try them, and he de- 
sired to remind his majesty’s ministers 
that their universal existence and exten- 
sive circulation were the only foundations 
6f the special commissions under which 
the state prisoners in 1794 were charged 
with a traitorous conspiracy to assume alt 
the functions of government, and to over- 
throw it by rebellious force. At the same 
period, and upon the same asstumption, 
the Habeas Corpus was suspended, yet 
not one warrant, that he at least remem- 
bered, or ever heard of, was even then 
issued by any of the magistrates through- 
out the country, to hold to bail the most 
open and boastful libellers, until after in- 
dictments had been found against them. 
At the same period still, and during a 
long time afterwards, he had himself been 
counsel to a Society for the Suppression 
of Vice ; the object of which was to drive 
out of the reach of youth and innocence 
publications of a far more dangerous and 
corrupting character ; and he could assure 
their lordships, that if he had then thought 
the law authorized the arrest of their au- 
thors or publishers, he most unquestion- 
ably would have advised and acted upon 
it, because it was in general so difficult to 
secure them, that recourse was often had 
to the disguise of purchasers; their shops 
being seldom open to ordinary traffic. 
He had convicted many of such offenders, 
but in no one instance that he could re- 
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member had ever directed an arrest until 
after an indictment found ; although libels 
of that description required no legal know- 
edge to ascertain their pernicious effects. 
He admitted that escapes from justice 
might occasionally be the consequence of 
that cautious reserve in striking at offen- 
ders, but far more dangerous evils would 
universally follow, if they could be struck 
at without the clearest authority of the 
common law, or the positive direction of 
statutes. At that entrance an assault 
might be made upon all the securities 
which are the characteristics of our con- 
stitution. —Lord E. then said, that he had 
pepe himself to enter fully upon the 
legal argument, but it would now be pe- 
dantry to do so, as the most able and con- 
vincing speech of his noble friend behind 
him had received no answer. No man 
could have a higher respect for the talents 
and learning of his noble friend at the 
head of the court of King’s-bench, where 
he had long presided with so much ad- 
vantage to the public; but his noble 
friend had rested his opposition to the 
doctrines of earl Grey, upon his own 
great authority only; he had not entered 
into argument by way of answer to it, nor 
cited any authorities except a few arrests 


in London by attorney-general, in ver 
modern times, on the validity of which 
the court had neyer pronounced any opi- 


nion, nor had its attention been called 
to the subject; and if those few instances 
had jbeen known and considered as the 
understood and settied law, how was it 
possible that so learned a person in the 
House of Commons should have brought 
in the 48th of the king, which gave to 
the judges of the court of King’s-bench, 
and to them only, and not even to them 
till/ after information filed, a power of 
arrest which notoriously belonged before 
to every magistrate in England. When 
tht enabling bill for such judges only 
came up here, it was opposed and de- 
bated ; it is true that the noble chief jus- 
tice did then say, as to-night, that it 
was an unnecessary statute, but no autho- 
rities (as I remember) were then cited ; 
and I can most positively assure the 
House that my own opposition to it rested 
upon my believing it to be a power quite 
new ;—and I can further safely say, that 
during the whole time I practised at the 
bar, I never had the least idea that it was 
competent to a common justice of the 
eace to arrest before indictment for a 


i el. With regard to the more ancient | 
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law, I shall leave it altogether upon the 
unanswerable argument of my noble 
friend, and shall only say that it appears 
to me, lord Hale, in the cases mentioned, 
was speaking only of felonies, which 
could not comprehend libels, and that 
until long after his time the ccurts of 
quarter sessions could not at least have - 
been in the practice of holding jurisdic- 
tion over them, because, even in Pitt’s 
case, as stated in Hawkins’ Pleas of the 
Crown, which was many years after the 
death of lord Hale, a motion was made in 
the court of King’s-bench to quash an 
indictment for a libel, upon the sole 
ground that it was found only at sessions. 
—Lord E. said, he would not lead the 
House into technical reasoning, but he 
might ask any lawyer, whether, if the 
jurisdiction of the sessions over libels had 
ever at that time been settled, such a mo- 
tion would probably have been made, or 
if made, could possibly have drawn such 
an answer from so high and so learned a 
court ;—would any court, indeed, have 
talked of a demurrer upon a question of 
notorious jurisdiction ?—Lord E. now said 
he would detain the House no longer, but 
he prayed them to remember that the 
libe! act was a dead letter, if this was 
held to be law, and that there was an 
end to the liberty of the press if any com- 
mon justice of the peace might overhaul 
collections of books in any shop or library 
throughout the kingdom, and upon his 
own authority pronounce the sellers or 
possessors to be criminal, and send them 
by his warrants to prison, He believed 
such a power never existed, nor if it did, 
could long continue. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
after hearing the most able speech of the 
noble mover, he had no difficulty in de- 
claring, that the noble earl had argued 
the case with such ability as held him in 
some degree of check, while, at the same 
time, he said that he could not agree with 
him. In delivering his own opinion on this 
great question, he desired to enter his 
most solemn protest against being bound 
to hold to that opinion, except for that 
night. His reason for saying this was, 
that many of the subjects of this country 
had been held to bail for libels; and if 
they had been unjustly arrested, they 
might bring their actions against the indt- 
viduals who had so held them to bail; 
and, therefore, he could not think it 
would be fit for any noble lord in that 
House to suppose, that any opinion he 
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{lord Eldon) might give that night should 
conclude him, if he heard any parties 
argue at that bar, on a-writ of error, that 
they ought not to have been so held to 
bail. He had been upwards of forty years 
in the profession, and it was his duty to 
give his opinion; but if it was an erro- 
neous opinion, he was bound to retract it. 
The present motion went to the produc- 
tion of the case submitted to the law offi- 
cers of the Crown, on which he should 
say only a very few words, not out of dis- 
respect to tle noble earl, but because it 
would not be necessary, in his view of the 
subject, to detain their lordships long on 
that head. Nothing would have induced 
him to give his consent to the production 
of the opinion of the law-oflicers of the 
Crown, at the mischief that fre- 
quently attended the production of such 
documents, if the noble secretary of 
state had not made that opinion part of 
his letter. The opinions stated three 
propositions: that the secretary of state 
may commit, that a justice of the peace 
may commit, and that a judge generally 
may commit; by which must be under- 
stood the judges who are mentioned in 
the 45th Geo. 3d. With respect to the 
yal attorney-general, the noble earl 

ad not spoken half enough of him; he 
could not, indeed, say too much in his 
gia for a more able man did not exist. 


is objection, however, to produce the | 


case was this; that it was hardly possible, 
on any such occasion, that some particu- 
lars should not be stated by the ministers 
of the Crown which it would be highly 
impreper and inconvenient to disclose. 
In the year 1794 a proclamation was 
issued, requiring the magistrates to take 
notice of the numerous libellous publica- 
tions which were industriously circulated 
at that period. He had never felt any 
difficulty in stating the principles upon 
which his conduct, as attorney-general, 
had been founded. It never had been his 
disposition to regard the case of an ordi- 
nary libel on the government of the coun- 
try with any peculiar jealousy or vigilance: 
but when he saw that a system existed, 
the object of which was, by means of 
these libellous publications, to overthrow 
the government, he was satisfied that it 
was an evil which required to be suppress- 
ed with a strong hand. ‘This was the 
state of things in the years 1793 and 
1794. A design was pursued of subvert- 
ing all the constituted ,authorities and es- 
tablishments, civil and ecclesiastical, and 
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of destroying those morals without which 
there could be neither social happiness nor 
political security. It had been decided, 
again and again, that a blasphemous pub- 
lication was a seditious libel. Neither 
could he consider it extraordinary, that 
the opinions of the law-ofticers of the 
Crown had been referred to; and he 
would ask with the utmost amity and good 
humour, whether his noble friend who 
spoke last, would not feel his own opinion 
confirmed on any question by the concur- 
rence of such eminent lawyers as sir Sa- 
muel Romilly and sir Arthur Piggot? He 
must however again protest, that he 
would not be concluded by the legal doc- 
trine which he maintained that night, if 
any subject of his majesty should think pro- 
per to discuss the point at the bar of that 
House in a writ of error. He only stated 
the present impressions of his mind on this” 
occasion; he had spent the greater por- 
tion of his life in a court of equity, and 
was, therefore, but partially conversant 
with criminal matters. When he found, 
however, that Mr. Northey, lord Hard- 
wicke, Mr. Justice Willes, sir Dudley 
Ryder, and lord Mansfield, had all, in the 
office of attorney -general, proceeded 
upon these warrants, and had sanctioned 
similar proceedings afterwards in their jue 
dicial characters in the court of King’se 
bench, the presumption, at least, must be, 
that such a practice was perfectly legal. 
The power was vested, not to be exer- 
cised for the oppression, but for the pro- 
tection of society. ‘the authority of 
Hale and Hawkins was, he should con- 
tend, in favour of the existence of the 
power, although some passages might be 
cited from which it might be possible to 
draw a contrary inference. The autho- 
rity of Mr. Justice Blackstone was ap- 
pealed to, but it was not on all questions 
of legal difficulty that noble lords were 
content to abide by the doctrines main- 
tained in his work. ‘That work reflected 
infinite credit on its author, but it was 
estimable as an exhibition of diligence 
rather than as a great law authority. 
Upon the subject of what the practice 
had been, he found that in Trinity term, 
in the third year of George Ist, the re- 
cognizance of ‘Thomas Kinnersley, who 
was held to bail by a magistrate on @ 
charge of libel, had been returned into 
the court of King’s-bench, and a criminal 
information was filed against him. In the 
next year a similar proceeding took place 
against a person named Vaughan, . who 
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was prosecuted for a blasphemous publi- 
cation. In the 7th and 9th of George 
' Ist, and in the 7th of George 2d, the like 
eases occurred. Under every attorney- 
_ general who had held the office, persons 
had been arrested for this offence, not 
upon warrants to seize their papers, or to 
enter into recognizances for their good 
behaviour, but to give bail for answering 
the charge. When he heard the opinion 
of lord Camden cited, respectable as it 
was, it could not be supposed to outweigh 
that of all the other judges. He denied 
that there was any principle in the judg- 
ment in Wilkes’s case, which contradicted 
the legality of the power now under con- 
sideration. Lord Camden felt himself 
bound by the precedent of the case of the 
Queen against Derby, and the King 
against Earbury, and argued, that if the 
secretary of state exercised such a power, 
it must @ fortiori belong to a justice of 
the peace to compel the individual charg- 
ed with an offence to be forthcoming to 
answer to the charge. They were not 
now discussing what the law ought to be, 
but what it actually was. He had taken a 


considerable share in certain transactions 
connected with these subjects; he was 


now in the decline of life, and he declared 
that he should feel deep regret in his re- 
tirement, if he could think that the mea- 
sures which he had deemed it his duty 
to advise or support, had trenched upon 
the just liberties of the country: but, on 
the contrary, he believed sincerely that 
they had been essential to the preserva- 
tion of a constitution, under which more 
practical liberty and happiness was en- 
joyed by the subject than any other under 
the canopy of heaven. He_ believed 
that they had been indispensable, with a 
view to perpetuate those blessings which 
there were not wanting some who had it 
in contemplation, and had vainly attempt- 
ed, to wrest from us [Hear!]. 

Lord Holland, in endeavouring to fol- 
Jow the noble and learned lord, was de- 
sirous of stating at once the spirit and view 
which influenced him in supporting the 
motion of his noble friend. His imme- 
diate object was to obtain farther informa- 
tion on the subject. Those who thought 
that the opinions promulgated in the noble 
‘viscount’s Circular Letter were sound law, 
and that circumstances were such as to 
call on the noble viscount to communicate 
them to the magistrates in so unusual a 
mode, and to take from them the discre- 


dion which in any state of the law was be- 
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fore vested in them, of enforcing and ap- 
plying it, might conscientiously vote 
against the production of any additional 
documents; but those who, on the con- 
trary, entertained strong doubts as to the 
legal doctrine, as well as to the expedien- 
cy of promulgating it, must agree, thata 
farther inquiry was desirable. He could 
not be supposed to possess sufficient know- 
ledge to engage in a legal argument with 
the noble and learned lords; but he did 
not deem it necessary to go very far into 
that question, after the uncontradicted 
and unanswered reasoning of his noble 
friend. He believed an abler legal argu- 
ment never had been delivered either at 
the bar or from the bench. The noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack had read a 
list of distinguished names of attornies-ge- 
neral, who had exercised and sanctioned 
this power by their practice. It had never 
been asserted, that the single authority 
of lord Camden was to overbalance the 
unanimous opinions of other judges and 
law-officers, although it would undoubt- 
edly bear a comparison with that of any 
other name, however distinguished: and 
his opinion given judicially from the bench, 
was, he conccived, of greater weight than 
the practice of all the attornies-general 
that ever lived. The principles of ship 
money and general warrants had been 
maintained by attornies-general, and it 
would be difficult to discover one practice, 
however pernicious in itself, or inconsist- 
ent with the liberties of the country, that 
had not been defended to the last by the 
law-officers of the Crown. It was not 
enough, therefore, on a disputed question 
of law, to adduce the opinions of the at- 
torney and solicitor-general. Doubts of 
this nature could not be properly decided, 
except by a reference to the great text 
writers, or by distinct proof: of long and 
established usage. He knew there was a 
disposition, both in and out of the House, 
to regard lord Camden as standing apart 
from all other judges; and to think, that 
as his noble descendant had, with singular 
disinterestedness, surrendered what had 
been bestowed on lord Camden as the re- 
ward of his public services, we might also 
safely surrender the principles and opin- 
ions which he had so ably and honourably 
maintained. In that elaborate judgment 
which he had pronounced after a solemn 
hearing in the well-known case which had 
been alluded to, it was distinctly laid 
down, that the power of a secretary of 
state and of a justice of the peace to hold 
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to bail were not convertible terms. There 
had not been one decision in favour of the 
power to commit on a charge of libel by 
the conservators of the peace at the com- 
mon law. If, then, a magistrate had such 
an authority at the present day, from 
whom did he derive it? He regarded jus- 
tices of the peace as creatures of the sta- 
tute law; and where was the statute which 
invested them with any power of this de- 
scription? He might be told that this ar- 
gument would prove too much, for that 
their power to commit on charges of felo- 
ny, or breach of the peace, depended al- 
together upon usage : but it was too much 
to say, that the offence of libel could be 
included under those general denomina- 
tions ; nor were the same reasons applica- 
ble to the practice. In the former case it 
was uniform, constant, and uncontrolled. 
To the twenty or forty cases cited by the 
noble and learned lord, as decisive of the 
legal question, he would oppose the Cir- 
cular Letter itself of the noble viscount, 
as ample proof of the uncertainty of the 
law; because, otherwise, such a letter 
would have been unnecessary. When the 
proclamation was issued in the year 1793 
why had not this point been clearly ex- 
plained? The mode, however, then adopt- 
ed, of calling the attention of magistrates 
to the subject was much less objectionable 
in a constitutional view. He held the 
issuing of that letter to be itself a misde- 
meanor, for which, if it were not for 
his privilege, the noble lord might him- 
self have been held to bail. The prin- 
ciple of the law was not that a single 
justice should exercise the same juris- 
diction in all cases as the justices as- 
sembled in their sessions. Lord Hale’s 
doubt on the question was founded upon 
the circumstance, that in practice a ca- 


pias was not the first process, but a. 


wenire facias and distringas. In none of 
the cases allued to had the legal point 
been contended ; and with respect to the 
argument of danger to the country from 
the non-existence of such an authority, 
did not the old constitutional proceeding 
by indictment furnish any security against 
the commission of offences? The prac- 
tice of committing at all previous to in- 
dictment was not one of very great anti- 
quity. He could conceive no mischief at 
the worst, except that a libeller might 
possibly remain at large for two or three 
months before trial: but let the House 
‘look at the consequences the other way, 
and reflect how long an innocent map 
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might be detained in prison. In the north 
of England this might be for a period of 
ten months. The noble viscount had in- 
troduced French and foreign law into the 
country: he had taken away the discre- 
tion of the magistrate; and whilst Mr. 
sergeant Hawkins treated this power ag 
one that ought to be tenderly used, the 
noble viscount was for extending its ap- 
plicatign to all cases in every part of the 
country. This was a case which demand- 
ed investigation; it was not only an un- 
constitutional proceeding in its remote 
tendencies, but was immediately calculat- 
ed to disturb the harmony and endanger 
the security of the country. He had heard 
that one magistrate had already declared, 
that in case of his exceeding his authority, 
rovernment would certainly indemnity 
Sen. All this imposed a grievous respon- | 
sibility on the noble viscount which he | 
hoped he would one day feel. Should the — 
noble and learned chief justice of the | 
King’s-bench, when acting on his oath as 
a judge, correct the opinion which he had | 
that day expressed, and government should | 
be placed in the cruel dilemma of seeing 
magistrates, for having acted in obedience 
to their injunctions, incurring heavy penal-. 
ties, and applying to them for indemnity, 
he could not imagine, if the noble viscount 
had the feelings of a man, a more painful’ 
and distressing situation, unless he should 
be disposed to go one step farther, and 
trample on all law and justice. He had. 
occasionally approved of the noble vis- 
count’s measures when at the head of af- 
fairs in this country, although he thought 
his administration generally founded on a 
principle of intolerance. He had felt gra- 
titude to him for the peace he had nego- 
ciated, and for the good humour with which 
he had Jet down the harsh and domineer- 
ing character assumed by the preceding 
government. The affairs of Europe were 
now, indeed greatly changed; but he 
trusted the noble viscount would not re- 
linquish his other title to the esteem of 
the country, and to the approbation of pos- 
terity. He believed that a distrust and 
jealousy of the people was not natural to 
his temper, but he had of late assumed ah 
attitude of menace, and done more to cur- 
tail the liberties of the country in the last 
three months, than he had done all his life 
before to defend them. Nothing could be 
more short-lived than a system of propa- 
gating false alarms, in order to undermirie 
the securities of freedom. He thought 
the letter in question a strong evidence, 
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and a serious part of that system; and 
must therefore, on these grounds, give 
his vote in support of the motion of his 
noble friend. 

Lord Sidmouth, considering that the 
main object of the debate had been al- 
ready obtained by the legal opinions 
which had been elicited, should think 
himself inexcusable were he to attempt 
to strengthen the arguments already ad- 
duced by the highest authorities, by any 
observations of his own. When he had 
the satisfaction of hearing it proclaimed in 
that House, that the measure which he 
had thought it his duty to adopt was con- 
formable to the opinion of the highest 
legal authority in the country (the lord 
chancellor), and of the lord chief justice 
of the kingdom—when he found that it was 
conformable to the opinions of the greatest 
text-writers on the law, and also to the 
recorded practice of all the most eminent 
law servants of the Crown, both before 
and after they had attained the‘ highest 
judicial situations—he felt it would be 
presumptuous in him to attempt to add 
any weight to this mass of dead and living 
authorities ; but though he did not think 
it necessary to detain their lordships with 
any remarks on this point of discussion, 
yet there was another point on which he 
should think it a matter of great self-re- 
proach, if he could not vindicate himself 
to their lordships. It seemed that he stood 
before their lordships charged with having 
used his best endeavours to stop the pro- 
gress of blasphemy and sedition. ‘To that 
charge he pleaded guilty; and while he 
lived he should be proud to have such a 
charge brought against him. In that re- 
port which was laid before the House at 
the beginning of the session, a report which 
had been attacked but not shaken, notice 
was taken of the unremitting activity which 
had been employed throughout the king- 
dom in circulating, to an unprecedented 
extent, at the lowest prices, orgratuitously, 
publications of the most seditious and in- 
flammatory nature, marked with a pe- 
culiar character of irrcligion and blas- 
phemy ; and tending not only to overturn 
the existing form of government and or- 
der of society, but to root out those prin- 
ciples upon which alone any government 
or any society can be supported. When 
he concurred in that statement, he knew 
it to be truth; but what he then knew, 
he had since seen confirmed with ten 
times the force. He knew that efforts 
unparalleled had been made to carry into 
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every village and cottage in the manufac- 
turing districts the poison of these se- 
ditious and blasphemous doctrines. He 
had himself seen the effects of these per- 
nicious doctrines on some of these mis- 
guided men ; and had heard from some of 
them, while under examination, the free 
confession, that it was the influence of 
this poison that had taken them away 
from their regular duties: that up to the 
time of their being assailed with these 
publications, they had been industrious 
and well-affected members of society ; but 
that they and hundreds of their unfortu- 
nate neighbours, had been corrupted by 
the insidious principles disseminated by 
these itinerant hawkers of seditions and 
blasphemy. Never was there a period 
when blasphemy was so completely en- 
listed in the service of sedition. A greater 
number of persons could read now, than 
at any former period; they were better 
informed; they were collected more in 
large bodies, especially in manufacturing 
towns; there were also, he was sorry to 
say, more ale-houses. Besides, these 
publications were very cheap, almost gra- 
tuitous; and the seditious and blas- 
phemous dealers in them were itinerant, 
in order to disseminate their mischievous 
wares more widely. Such being the case, 
the magistrates became alarmed, and ap- 
plied to him for instructions. In cola 
quence of such application, he asked the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 
as to the best method of checking the 
progress of this dreadful evil. Perhaps, 
the noble earl would say that he ought 
not to have taken any such opinion; but 
the House would, he trusted, think differ- 
ently. The noble earl would say, that 
the proceeding should have been by in- 
dictment; but let the House, before it 
sanctioned such a proposition, consider 
what the state of the country was, and 
still is. What had been the answer of 
some of these itinerant venders of poison, 
when they were told that their traffic 
was illegal? ‘They said, ‘* We know that 
we are acting illegally, but you cannot 
touch us till the quarter sessions.” In 
the mean time they could go on in their 
shameful trade, adding offence to offence, 
and with increased momentum propagate 
the mischief up to the very moment of 
trial; and then, perhaps, abscond into 
another quarter. All this, however, he 
was aware, could not make that law 
which was not law before ; but it showed 
the necessity of vigorous measures fur 
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rotecting the public peace and safety. 
He was ready to avow all that he had 


done, and would take upon himself all | 
| had arrived at a conviction of the correct- 


responsibility for his acts, be the conse- 
quences what they might. He felt con- 
scious that he had endeavoured to serve 
his country, and he was happy to know 
that his efforts had not been unsuccessful. 

The Bishop of Chester said, he had 
never given any opinion as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the conduct of 
the magistrates towards Mr. Wright, but 
had merely related what he had heard— 
namely, that he had impugned a funda- 
mental doctrine of christianity.* 

Earl Grey begged leave to detain the 
House with a few observations. First, as 
to what had fallen from the rev. prelate, 
he had never stated the case otherwise 
than as it was now stated by him. 
had merely drawn an argument from it as 
to the difficulty which must occur in de- 
ciding what is and what is not libel; and 
had inferred, from the representation 
made by the rev. prelate, that prejudice, 

assion, habit, interest, might occasionally 
influence the decision of the magistrates, 
when it appeared that a man had been 
held to bail for opinions not only common 
to Unitarian Christians, but even to dis- 
tinguished prelates, as the rev. prelate 
well knew. He trusted that he should be 
acquitted of any even unintentional mis- 
representation. He now resumed the 


* Lord Sidmouth having, on the 20th 
of April, laid the Circular Letter on the 
table of the House of Lords, lord Holland 
took occasion to observe, that “ since the 
passing of the Seditious Meeting act, a 
person had been molested for preaching in 
a chapel or meeting-house, such doctrines 
as persons of his religious persuasion 
thought it their duty to teach, and which 
they had been permitted to teach for 30, 
or 40, or 50 years past. ‘This transaction 
had taken place at Liverpool. It might, 
indeed, be said, that it would probably 
have happened though this anade letter 
had never been published : yet the person 
to whom he alluded had been held to bail ; 
and this at least warranted a strong suspi- 
cion that the circular in question was the 
cause of the proceeding. He did not 
mean to say that the noble secretary, or 
any of the persons concerned, were to 
blame ; but it was a matter of very great 
importance that:the subject should be dis- 
cussed ; and that, in order to bring before 
the House the requisite information for 
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He | 
for law, and they gave him authority ; he 


[5t2 
main subject of discussion. If he felt a 


strong opinion on bringing forward his 
motion—if, after a long investigation, he 


ness of his views, that opinion and that 
conviction had been in no degree shaken 
by what he had heard that night. When 
he came down to the House, he felt: of 
course considerable distrust as to the cor- 
rectness of his opinions, knowing that he 
was to be opposed by the highest legal 
authorities; but having listened to the 
noble and learned lords with the utmost 
attention, and with a sincere desire. of 
conviction, he must say that all that fell 
from them rather strengthened than 
weakened his own opinions; for he had 
never in his life heard any thing more je- 
june and unsatisfactory than the argu- 
ments of those learned lords. He called 


called for deliberate discussion, and they 
had given him bare assertions. ‘They had 
served him as Falstaff was served, who 
asked for six yards of satin, and was called 
upon for security. Here the noble earl 
restated the principal grounds of his legal 
argument, and insisted that the authorities 
of Hale, Holt, and Hawkins, had not been 
in the slightest degree shaken by the 
noble and learned lords. ‘The opinion of 
lord Holt, indeed, one of the most impor- 
tant, had been totally unnoticed. It was 


curious that all these authorities which 
| 


that discussion, the case and si 


should be laid on the table. The person 
who had been molested in the manner he 
had stated was an unitarian preacher, Mr. 
Wright, of Liverpool.” In reply to which, 
the bishop of Chester (Dr. Law) observed, 
that * it was not in consequence of preach- 
ing Unitarian doctrines that Mr. Wright 
had met with any interruption or molesta- 
tion. He had been charged on oath, by 
a most respectable gentleman, a merchant 
of Liverpool, with having preached, 'that 
the notion of the immortality of the |soul 
was a mere delusion, and that the iden of 
a future state was an absurdity. This) was 
the reason that Mr. Wright had been pro- 
ceeded with in the manner mentioned by 
the noble lord.”—Lord Holland replied, 
that the doctrines mentioned by the right 
reverend prelate were such as one would 
scarcely have expected to hear from a 
pulpit: but it was not to the doctrines 
that he referred, but to the manner 
in which the individual had been pro- 
ceeded with.” 
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made for his argument, had been assumed 
by the noble and learned lords as making 
for them; and one of them had even 
asked, with a sort of sneer, whether the 
opinions of such grave and venerable 
men were to be set aside by modern 
lawyers of ten or fifteen years standing ? 
The persons whom he had consulted were 
not tyros in their profession, but men of 
long established and tried reputation; 
nor could he understand the sarcasm of 
the noble and learned lord, unless it had 
a covert allusion to the new solicitor-ge- 
neral, who had been promoted to his 
office after a shorter experience in his pro- 
‘fession than any man before him. The 
learned lord had quoted a great many 
cases of persons held to bail, and had 
asked, with an air of triumph, were not 
these precedents of the legality of such 
proceedings? The learned lords cases 
went for nothing. Were his cases of 
recognizance sanctioned by the practice 
of attornies-general, so were general war- 
rants. Were they defended in parliament, 
so were general warrants. Was it not 
known that secretaries of state and at- 
tornies-general had declared general war- 
rants to be legal? And yet, when they 
came before a court of law, they were by 


the judges unanimously declared to be 


illegal. So in this case he would say, 
they ought not to abide by the opinions 
of the legal servants of the Crown; but 
they ought to look to the solemn decisions 
of judges delivered in court after de- 
liberate discussion. Such decisions he 
had produced in favour of his argument, 
while nothing but vague assertion had been 
produced on the otherside. And herehe 
must protest against quoting as decisive 
authority the opinions of the paid officers 
of the Crown. He meant no disrespect 
in using that term, he used it merely to 
describe that situation which should make 
their opinions be regarded with a consti- 
_tutional suspicion.—He now came to the 
speech of the noble secretary of state, who, 
with a tone of great self satisfaction, had 
taken to himself the credit of stopping the 
progress of blasphemy and sedition. He 
supposed that the noble lords on his (lord 
Grey’s) side of the House were as little 
friendly to blasphemy and sedition as the 
noble viscount; but the question was, 
_whether the noble viscount had not over- 
stepped the bounds of law, and endanger- 
ed the constitution which he talked of sav- 
ing? As to the report on which he 
grounded his measure, and which he pre- 
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tended had been unshaken, it was. well 
known that that report had been impeach- 
ed in some of its most material facts, and 
had been contradicted by the petitions of 
highly respectable persons. As to the fa- 
libility of the evidence on which the noble 
viscount had too much trusted, he would 
refer him to the proceeding at the Nor- 
wich sessions, where Mr. Steward Alder- 
son having, in consequence of lord Sid- 
mouth’s Circular, desired the grand jury 
to pay particular attention to houses used 
for the purposes of seditious meetings, the 
grand jury had unanimously reported, that 
to the best of their knowledge, no such 
meetings had been held.—The noble earl 
then, in reference to an observation of the 
lord Chancellor, observed, that the alarm 
and danger in 1794 were certainly greater 
than now; for then the doctrines of the 
Age of Reason were in full vogue, were sup- 
ported by persons of some eminence, and 
were countenanced by the progress of the 
French revolution. The noble viscount, 
indeed, had given a strange reason for his 
belief of the increase of danger. He said, 
that the danger was greater, becausemore 
people read and were better informed than 
formerly. What! did he mean to say 
that the Christian religion stood on such 
infirm ground, that it apprehended an in- 
crease of danger from an increase of know- 
ledge? He was astonished to hear sucha 
doctrine. Nor was the opinion of the 
learned lord more correct when he com- 
pared those general directions given on oc- 
casions of emergency to magistrates with 
the officialinterference ofthe noble viscount. 
To what would this doctrine lead? Would 
the noble doctor now that he had taken a 
new diploma in law proceed from instruct- 
ing the magistrates to instructing the 
judges of the land? ‘The noble lord look- 
ed alarmed at such a supposition, and yet 
such a course was equally justifiable with 
the other. There was not a jot of differ- 
ence in principle, though there probably 
would be in the result ; for he could easily 
conceive the indignation with which the 
lord chief justice of the King’s-bench 
would receive such a letter of directions 
from the noble viscount, notwithstanding 
his present argument in favour of its le- 
gality. The slow process of the law, as it 
had been termed, had not on former ocea- 
sions been found injurious to the state. 
There was a sufficient power at present to 
check dangerous libels effectually by the 
attorney-general’s ex-officio informations, 
Ly been used severely enough, and 
2L). 
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which he could keep suspended over the 
heads of persons, without bringing them 
fairly to trial, and in many cases, not acted 
upon. But in the present matter, wherehad 
slept the vigilance of the attorney-general 
all the time of the danger? The noble lord 
had spoken of some man apprehended, 
who had ascribed all his errors to the pub- 
lications complained of; but he looked at 
this description of evidence with suspicion. 
It was the declaration of a man placed at 
the mercy of the government, and who 
might hope to gain favour by making it. 
But the noble lord seemed to think that 
the evil originated in November. Ifthese 
great evils commenced then, why was so 
much time lost by the attorney-general, or 
those who directed him, in the official infor- 
mations, or other proceedings? How hap- 
pened it that the circulation of the mis- 
chicf was so long permitted? This ap- 
peared to be an extraordinary omission. 
With respect to blasphemous parodies, he 
thought, in common with others, that such 
productions should be restrained ; but by 
the ordinary course of justice. But this 
disposition to profane parodies had been 
used for certain purposes on former occa- 
sions ; and improper and profane as they 
were, they were pretended by some to be 
made in support of religion. This was 
pretty well shown in the publication called 
the Anti-Jacobin, which contained a pa- 
rody of this description, and which he 
would take the opportunity of reading to 
‘their lordships :— 
“ Couriers and Stars, sedition’s evening host, 
Thou Morning Chronicle and Morning Post, 
Whether ye make the Rights of man your 
theme, 
Your country libel, and your God blaspheme, 
Or dirt on private worth and virtue throw, 
Sull blasphemous or blackguard, praise Le- 
aux! 
And i five other wandering bards that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love, 
‘Coleridge, and Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb, 
and Co, 
Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux! 
Priestley and Wakefield, humble, holy men, 
Give praises to his name with tongue and pen! 
Thelwall, and ye that lecture as ye go, 
And, for your pains, get pelted, praise Lepaux! 
Praise him, each Jacobin, or fool, or knave, 
And your cropped heads in sign of worship 
wave! 
All creeping creatures, venomous and low, 
‘Paine, Williams, Godwin, Holcroft, praise Le- 
paux ! 
and with join’d, 
And every other beast after this kind. 
And thou, Leviathan ! an ocean’s brim 
Ilugest of living things, that sleep and swim ; 
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Thou, in whose nose, by Burke’s gigantic hand, 
The hook was fix'd to drag thee to the land, 
With —-—, —---, and ---— im thy train, | 
And —-— waliowing in the yeasty main, | 
Still as ye snort, and puff, and spout, and blow, 
In puffing and in spouting, praise Lepaux ! 
Now, it appeared that a Mr. Hone was 
proceeded against for publishing some 
blasphemous parody; but he had read one 
of the same nature, written, printed, ahd 
published, some years ago by other pep- 
ple, without any notice having been offi- 
cially taken of it. He wished to lea 
what the distinction was that was to 
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‘made respecting such productions by the 


government and the attorney-general. If 
a publisher was now to be proceeded 
against for such publications, as insulting 
religion and undermining the safety of the 
state, he trusted that the authors of the 
Anti-Jacobin, whether they were in the 
cabinet or in any other place, would also 
be found out, and visited with the penal- 
ties of the law. On the whole, he was s9- 
tisfied with the view he had taken of the 
subject; and should certainly take the 
sense of their lordships on the question. | 
The House divided : 
Not COntent 15 
CONtENE 1D: | 
Majority against the motion —56 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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Army Estimates.] The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, to which the Army Estimates and 
the Second Report from the Finance Com- 
mittee wererctferred, 

Lord Palmerston said, that in rising to 
call upon the House to vote the supplies 
for the army for the whole of the year, he 
did not fecl himself bound to follow the 
arrangement which had_ been hitherto 
usual in describing the different classes of 
force which it was proposed to maintain. — 
He should therefore, thinking it the most 
consonant and perspicuous mode, divide 
the whole of the establishment for which 
he now intended to call upon the House 
to provide, into four classes. Under the 
first class, he included the whole active 
military force employed within the king- 
dom, that was to say, the regiments of the 
line, the staff, the volunteers and yeoman- 
ry, and the public offices. Under the se- 
cond class he included the active force em- 
ployed out of the kingdom, including the 
troopsin Franceandin India. The third class 
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comprehended that description who were 
remunerated for past services, such as the 
half-pay, Chelsea pensioners, &c. The 
fourth class was composed of that part of 
the establishment which it was intended to 
reduce in the course of the present year, 
but for which some supply would be re- 
quired, as the reduction was not yet com- 
pleted. The labours of the finance com- 
mittee made it unnecessary for him to 
trespass at such length on the time of the 
House as he might otherwise have felt 
himself bound to do. The general and 
comprehensive statement in the Second 
Report of that committee would enable 
gentlemen to satisfy themselves on many 
points. ‘To the comparative statement in 
the 26th and 27th pages of that Report he 
particularly referred. It would there be 
seen that on the total amount of force for 
this year, as compared with that for the 
preceding year, there was a diminution of 
1,738,496/. But in that statement was 
included a charge of 57,180/., for the dis- 
embodied militia, which he did not take 
into the account in what he had now to 
submit to the committee. There would, 
therefore, by making an allowance for this, 
be on the whole force of this year, as 
compared with the last, a decrease amount- 
ing in round numbers to 1,800,000/. By 
referring to the 23rd page of the same re- 
port it would be found, taking the more 
narrow view, and taking only that part of 
the army which was an actual charge on 
the revenue of the country, thasthere was 
a diminution in the number of men for the 
service of this year as compared with the 


preceding, of 35,899, rank and file, or | 
| 139,239. Besides these general reduc- 


(including officers), 40,226. In addition 
to this, however, he had to state to the 
committee, that orders had been recently 
sent to the Mediterranean for the return 
of the 2nd battalion of the 14th regiment, 
which was to be reduced as soon as it 
reached this country. ‘Taking the reduc- 
tion of that battalion into account, there 
would be a reduction on this branch of the 
force of 36,000 rank and file, or 42,000, in- 
cluding officers and men, compared with 
the numbers of last year. If the ag- 
gregate of the military establishment, in- 
cluding the force in France, was taken, 
and allowance was made for the 2nd bat- 
talion of the 14th regiment of foot, now on 
their way home to be reduced, there was, 
on the whole, a reduction of 55,343 rank 
and file, or 61,910 including officers from 


‘the amount of the fouce last year. By this 


reduction in the number of men, there 
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would be a reduction in the amount of the 
supplies for this year to the extent of 
1,800,000/. Whether the extent of this 
reduction would give satisfaction to all, 
he would not venture to say ; but at least. 
he was sure that to a majority of the 
House it would appear satisfactory. At 
least it showed, that in theinterval between 
the last session of parliament and the pre- 
sent, his majesty’s ministers had not been 
inattentive to the sufferings of the nation, 
but had lent all their efforts to make such 
reductions in the military establishment 
as would materially reduce the public ex- 
penditure, and thus not only sooth the 
feelings, but alleviate the distresses of the 
people. Reductions such as those which 
he had mentioned could not be easily or 
quickly made. It was not a glance of the 
eye, or a stroke of the pen, that was suffi- 
cient to effect them. When the nature 
and extent of our military establishments 
was considered ; when it was remembered 
that they were scattered through our set- 
tiements in every quarter of the world, 
if would be allowed that it required the 
most laborious and patient examination 
on the part of his majesty’s govern- 
ment toenable them to submit tothe House 
the reductions which he had mentioned. 
Let it only be considered what had been 
done since the latter end of the year 1814 
(the earliest moment when it was possible 
to commence the work of retrenchment) 
and the beginning of the present. The 
total amount of our military force which 
had been disbanded within that time was 
921,794, including the militia. Exclu- 
sively of the militia, the numbers were 


tions, the government had not been inat- 
tentive to the principles of a 
wherever the interests of the service would 
admit of their application. In the cavalry 
each troop had been reduced from 75 to 
55 in men, and to $5 in the number of 
horses. ‘The effect of that arrangement 
was, that a reduction of 2,600 men had 
taken place, making a saving in expense 
of 79,000/. In the foot-guards consider- 
able reductions had also taken place. In 
the miscellaneous charges a reduction of 
337,000/. had been made, and a reduction 
of 60,0002. in the levy money. In the 
recruiting establishments eight depots 
were reduced, and six districts, four in 
this country and two in Ireland. Five 
detachment paymasters were also reduced, 
By these and some minor reductions, a 
saving in the recruiting service alone had 
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been effected to the amount of 131,000/. 
In the staff, at home and abroad, a dimi- 
nution of 90,426/. had taken place, as 
compared with the votes of last year. 
Two hundred and fifty-seven staff officers 
had been reduced. In the public depart- 
ments, the least reduction that had taken 

lace, was in the office of the commander- 
in-chief, being not more than 20,0000. 
With regard to that office he might 
observe, that a new source of increased 
business had originated from the very 
reductions that had taken place. The 
number of officers who were reduced upon 
half pay, but who still hoped to return to 
active service, caused an infinite variety of 
applications to be made to the commander- 
in-chief, stating their past services, and 
founding upon them their claims to future 
employment. He was sure the House 
would sympathise with what he might call 
the distresses of many of those most de- 
serving individuals, and would not wish to 
deprive the commander-in-chief of the 
means of, at least answering their appli- 
cations, by which they would be satisfied, 
that though their solicitations could not 
be immediately granted, they were not 
wholly overlooked. In the pay-office also, 
the business had necessarily increased, 
The noble lord next went into a statement 
of the labours of his own office, and ob- 
served that they had been materially 
augmented, partly from the diffusion of 
education, for he received each week 
from 900 to 1,000 letters, from persons of 
the lowest rank in life, containing inquiries 
after private soldiers, whether alive or 
dead, if dead what effects they died pos- 
sessed of, &c. He knew it was difficult, 
by any specific proof to show the exact 
amount of duty which any particular 
office demanded ; but when he mentioned 
that during the year ending the 31st of 
Jast March, letters had been sent off from 
his office amounting to 105,940, he appre- 
hended the House would not consider 
that the labour was trifling. He had, 
however, effected some reductions, rather 


in anticipation of less business than in | 
In | 


consequence of its actual diminution. 
the adjutant-general’s office there was a 
saving of 3,197/. and in the commissary- 
general’s 1,714/. In medicines and hos- 
pital expenses there was a diminution of 
33,0001. In the volunteer establishments 
there was a diminution of 3,447. as com- 
pared with the votes of last year.—With 
respect to the troops in France, the House 
were aware, that the vote for that service 
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was taken merely pro forma, upon the 
suggestion of an hon. gentleman opposite; 
but no part of the charge would actually 
fall upon the public. In the charges in- 
curred for the maintenance of the military 
college, a diminution to the amount of 
5,664/. had taken place. The gallant 
general at the head of that establishment, 
was the first to set an example of reduc- 
tion. When the list of salaries, &c. was 
submitted to him for his opinion, as to the 
utmost practicable retrenchment he imme- 
diately drew his pen through the 500/. 
per annum allowed him for table yt 
Such an act of disinterestedness was highly 
honourable to that gallant officer, but 
could surprise no one acquainted with his 
character [hear, hear!]. He accompa- 
nied it, however, with the remark, that 
though his private means enabled him to 
to make the sacrifice, it would be unjust 
to expect the same from any successor 
not possessing those means; as it would 
be impossible for a person filling that high 
station, to maintain it with due dignity 
and effect, without such an allowance for 
his table expenses. With respect to the 
army pay and attached allowances of 
general officers, an arrangement had been 
concluded upon that subject pursuant to 
the recommendation of the finance com- 
mittee. The estimate of this year, for 
foreign corps, was less than the votes of 
Jast year by 237,000/. In widows pensions 


i there had been, from obvious causes, an 


increase of 5,085/. In the royal military 
asylum there was a diminution this year of 
6,951l. In the compassionate list, allow- 
ances of his majesty’s bounty, and pensions 


to officers for wounds, there was an appa- 


rent increase of 99,000/; but in reality, 
the increase did not amount to more than 
9,000. He would take that opportunity 
of stating what it was the intention of 
government to adopt with regard to pen- 
sions granted to wounded or disabled 
officers, in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of the committee. According 
to the present arrangement the pension 
increased in proportion as the rank of the 
officer increased, in cases where it was 
granted fur severe wounds, the loss of a 
limb, &c. Where the wounds were not 
so severe, the rate of pension remained 
fixed according to the original rank. In 
future, however, all pensions so bestowed, 
would continue according to the rank in 
which the wound was received. In the 
local militia there was a diminution of 
expense amounting to 70,500/.; but in 
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the superannuation allowances there had 
been an increase of 7,602/. Inthe ex- 
chequer fees there was a diminution of 
92,8631. the necessary consequence of the 
general reduction which had taken place 
in the aggregate amount of the votes pro- 

osed. ‘The whole amount for the service 
of the present year was 6,682,318/, 9s. 7d. 
but of that 2,888,000/. had arisen from 
services wholly unconnected with the 
actual charges for the effective military 
force. They belonged to past services, so 
that the real charge for the army proposed 
to be maintained was scagcely more than 
$,794,000/. Now, when they considered 
what had been the charge for our military 
establishments in former periods, when the 
pay of the soldier, and ail the various 
allowances were double their present rate, 
such a sum could not fairly be regarded 
as excessive, considering the extensive 
range of our colonial possessions. He 
should say nothing more at present, but 
merely move the first Resolution, ** That 
a number of land forces not exceeding 
121,035 men (including the forces sta- 
tioned in France), and also 15,585 men 
proposed to be disbanded, and 1,863 men 
proposed to be transferred to the Indiao 
establishment in the year 1817; but ex- 
clusive of the men belonging to the regi- 
ments now employed in the territorial 
possessions of the East India Company, or 
ordered from thence to Great Britain, 
commissioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers included, be maintained for the ser- 
vice of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the 25th of 
June 1817, to the 24th of December fol- 
lowing.” 

Mr. Calcraft thought the force proposed 
much too large for the circumstances of 
the country. With respect to the Report 
of the finance committee, as he did not 
become a member of that committee until 
after the Second Report was drawn up, he 
did not hold himself responsible for any 
part of that Report ; and he could not help 
observing, as to that Report, that it was 
very extraordinary that establishments 
should be voted, or their amount deter- 
mined, before the statement of the pro- 
bable income of the year was laid before 
the House. In 1792, all the services now 
to be performed, were performed by 
40,000 less than the number now required 
excluding the force in France. He did 
not mean to say that the establishment of 
1792 was capable of performing the ser- 
vices BOW required. But ministers were 
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at least bound to show the reason for so 
prodigious an increase. With respect to 
the colonies, he could not help ohserving, 
with satisfaction, that the numbers tallied 
completely with those he himself had 
proposed as suflicient last year; though 
he was then told that no reduction could 
be made. In more than five or six in- 
stances the present numbers tallied with 
what he had then proposed ; so that minis- 
ters had adopted the opinions of himself and 
his friends ; but, on this occasion, he must 
say, they were a full year in arrear of their 
duty, as they ought to have made those 
very deductions a year ago. No doubt 
next year they would find, that what they 
think impossible now, can be done then. 
For the considerable reductions that had 
already been made, the country was, in 


his opinion, indebted to the firmness of 


the House in refusing the income tax, 
and the war malt tax, and also to the 
debates on the army establishment. If it 
had not been for the discussions that had 
taken place, though apparently disre- 
garded at the time, he was convinced that 
we should not have seen the reduced esta- 
blishments of the present day, but which 
as taken altogether at 140,000 men, he 
stiil thought too high. The gentlemen 
opposite ought to explain why this force 
is necessary. There were 17,000 yeo- 
manry cavalry in addition to this large 
force, merely for the service of Great 
Britain. In 1792 a force of 12,000 men 
was found amply sufficient. How came 
it that the country was in so different a 
state now as to require such an addition? 
It was known that the grievances of the 
people arose very much from the burthens 
of taxation; and if this amount of force 
was to be kept up, it must be seen that it 
would be impossible to diminish these 
burthens. Now, if gentlemen thought 
that a large military establishment was 
better than to relieve the public from their 
burthens, he must beg leave to say that — 
he totally differed from them. Believing, 
however, that still farther reductions ‘were 
in progress, he should not go into minute 
details at present ; but there were one or 
two topics which he could not help touch- 
ing on. The first was, the subject of 
foreign half-pay. Many foreign officers 
who received half-pay were now in Hano- 
ver on full pay and in actual service. He 
thought this a most improvident regulation, 
and one which ought to be corrected. 
Another topic was the half-pay officérs 
reduced before the 24th of June, 1814. 
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Their case was extremely hard, as being 
limited to the old rates of half-pay ; and 
thus a partiality or preference was shown 
to foreign officers who had served in our 
army. It did not appear to him that the 
reductions had been sufficiently extensive 
in the public departments connected with 
the army. He did not think that of the 
commander-in-chief likely to be  sufli- 
ciently reduced; but he would press upon 
ministers the necessity of reducing every 
department, to the lowest possible rate that 
was at all compatible with the business they 
had to transact. If he saw any chance of 
being supported, he would move for a 
considerable reduction in the present 
established force. He hoped the noble 
lord would yet give some explanation of 
the necessity of maintaining so large a 
force. 

Mr. Lyttelton recommended strongly to 
the attention of his majesty’s government, 
the propriety of relieving the numerous 
class of half-pay officers from the obliga- 
tion of the affidavit, by which they were 
unable to receive half-pay, and at the same 
time hold any civil or other military 
allowance. There might have been some 
reason formerly, but its injustice at present 
was not only obvious, but bore with great 
severity on that valuable class. A trifling 
additicn to their income by the holding of 
a small office to the amount of 50/. or 
100/. a year, would have the effect of 
rescuing many of them from penury, and 
could not increase the burthens of the 
country. 

General Walpole thought the establish- 
ment for the colonies too high, particularly 
when he compared the number of troops 
maintained in Jamaica and the other West 
India islands in 1792 and at the present 
period. 

Mr. Warre animadverted on the unne- 
cessary increase of the life-guards and 
blues, troops employed only for splendour 
and parade. The staff of the colonics he 
likewise thought too expensive. In 1792 
the charges for the staff in Jamaica was 
only 864/.; in the present estimates they 
amounted to 4,516/. ‘The total charge for 
the staff appointments of the colonies in 
1792 was only 17,000/., now it was 74,000/. 
He allowed that we had made great addi- 
tions to our colonics, but our establish- 
ments were disproportioned to the augmen- 
tation of our empire. With respect to the 
Compassionate List Fund, so well applied 
in diffusing relief to such a number of 
claimants, he was disposed to think that 
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the noble lord, in taking 3,000/. for future 
demands, might have extended the grant. 

Lord Palmerston was surprised that the 
hon. gentleman who spoke first did not 
give ministers some credit for reducing 
the establishments to their present scale, 
especially as he seemed to think that they 
had proceeded on his recommendation. 
The hon. gentleman had objected to the 
half-pay given to foreign corps, who might 
still be employed in another service on 
full pay ; but foreign troops employed in 
our pay, when disbanded, could not be 
called back like our own half-pay officers. 
They enjoyed their half-pay rather as a 
reward for past services than as a retaining 
fee for future. With regard to prohibiting 
half-pay officers from enjoying other places 
of emolument, he would say nothing at 
present, but that the government would 
take the subject into consideration, In 
the mean time, he did not think the regu- 
lation so groundless as it had been stated. 
The establishment of the life-guards and 
blues was complained of as being too 
high; if they were to be kept up at all, 
they must be kept up in a state of effici- 
ency. Instances had occurred since the 
meeting of parliament in which they had 
been extremely useful. With regard to 
the increase of the colonial staff, it might 
be explained from the change of system 
that of late had taken place, rather than 
from any extravagance on the part of go- 
vernment. ‘The addition to the charge 
for the compassionate list would be suft- 
cient, though he allowed the full merits of 
this establishment. 

Sir R. Fergusson rose to call the atten- 
tion of government to the subject of the 
relief of troops in the West Indies. He 
allowed that much good had resulted from 
the system already acted upon, of relieving 
whole regiments or companies at once, and 
not detaining them, as formerly, in one 
place, filling up their casualties by draught- 
ing from other regiments. ‘The contrary 
custom had for a long time prevailed. Tle 
knew of four companies of the artillery 
corps who had remained in Jamaica, the 
first 27 years, another 21, and another 15 
years. They went out without the hope 
of returning. They suffered under the most 
overwhelming despair; they viewed them- 
selves as victims of destruction, and in 
consequence surrendered themselves up 
to every kind of irregularity and debauch- 
ery: their crimes increased with their 
miseries, and their punishments with their 
crimes. ‘Their punishments were greater 
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than those of any other troops. Thank 
God, the discipline of our army had im- 
proved, and the necessity of punishment 
had of late diminished ; but there could be 
no discipline, and punishment would fail 
of producing any effect, where the situa- 
tion of the persons was hopeless, and 
where reformation or good conduct could 
be of no avail. Such was the situation of 
the troops to whom he alluded. At Fort 
Charles, in Jamaica, surrounded on three 
sides by the sea, and on one side by a 
marsh, the garrison was in such a state of 
insubordination, that 300 men received 
54,000 lashes in the course of two years. 
The necessity for this aruse from despair. 
Relieve the troops at regular and stated 
intervals; let them enjoy the certainty 
that they would not be required to spend 
all their lives in an unhealthy climate, and 
discipline would produce the same effects 
there as at home. Instead of this, the 
men were driven to desperation by seeing 
their friends fall around them. He was 
sure that the commander-in-chief, had this 
service been under him, would have taken 
steps to remedy the evil. They were re- 
lieved, but were relieved by troops who 
had the same dreary prospects before 
them. ‘The terror of being sent to the 
West Indies was sometimes, he heard, 
hung over refractory and unmanageable 
individuals. 

General Phipps thought the gallant ge- 
neral should at least have given some 
notice of his intended attack on his noble 
relation, the master-general of the ord- 
nance. With respect to the removal of 
those companies from the West Indies, he 
assured the House the removal had taken 
place. 

Sir 2. Fergusson denied that any attack 
on the master-general of the ordnance was 
either made or intended. ‘The facts were 
only stated with a reference to future at- 
tention. They could not apply to the 
present master-general, as they adverted 
to the proceedings of years past, when 
his noble relation had no connexion with 
the ordnance. 

Mr. Ponsonby coincided with his gallant 
friend, that nothing like attack was intend- 
ed; it was the system that was reprobated ; 

and surely twenty-seven years was a long 
period for the continuance of such an 
+ without any check until the present 

ime. 

Lord Nugent said, that, after what had 
already passed, it was with the deepest 

aod most unaffected pain (arising from 
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circumstances immaterial certainly to the 
House), that he felt himself called upon 
to vindicate his vote. He should do so in 
a very few words indeed.—But not being 
able to discover any difference whatever 
in the principle of the establishment now 
proposed, and very little indeed in the 
amount of it from the establishment of last 
year, against which he had cordially and 
strenuously voted, he could not but give 
his firm and decided opposition to the re- 
commendation of the noble lord.—The 
noble lord had said, that these estimates 
have been reduced to the lowest possible 
scale consistent with the public safety. 
He trusted the noble lord would not sup- 
pose that he meant it in any way offensively 
or disrespectfully to him, if he said that 
he could not trust that assurance. He 
could not trust that assurance, because 
the same assurance had been last year 
given, on the same subject, and from the 
same quarter,—an assurance which, not a 
fortnight after it was made, was abandoned 
and disproved by the very persons who 
made it. The estimates, which had been 
then recommended as being reduced to 
the lowest possible scale consistent with 
the public safety, were afterwards with- 
drawn from the committee to be reduced, 
were reduced, were again brought for- 
ward, and yet these reduced estimates, in 
their second shape, met with precisely the 
same support, and were still recommended 
as of the precise amount in every way cal- 
culated to provide for the public safety. 
It was for this reason he could not, on this 
ay trust the assurance of the noble 
ord. The expense of the proposed peace 
establishment, appeared to him the last 
and lowest ground on which such a pro- 
position could be opposed. Indeed, he 
was far from thinking that the patronage 
and influence, great, enormous, though 
they be, thereby thrown into the hands of 
the government, and perpetuated, formed 
by any means the head and front of the 
objections, one naturally feels to a peace 
army of so tremendous an amount. For 
my own part, said the noble lord, I own 
that I fear, first and mainly, the actual 
armed force of 120,000 soldiers in time of 
peace, in the pay of the king, and at the 
disposal of an administration, whose mo- 
tives I distrust, and whose principles I 
have uniformly disclaimed. ‘This was his 
fear, considerably increased certainly by 
the finding that, by dint of an uninter- 
rupted war of twenty-five years, the exist- 
ence of a large army is not only reconciled 
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and rendered familiar to our habits, but is, 
by reason of the number of commissions 
borne in it, identified with the domestic 
interests and views of a large majority of 
the families of England. He was aware 
that to such a pass was public feeling ar- 
rived on this point, that the old fashioned 
jealousy which our forefathers entertained 
of a standing army in time of peace, is 
now regarded as but little more than the 
theme of common place declamation. He 
was heartily sorry it was so,—but, inas- 
much as it is so, in so much did he think 
it the bounden duty of every man, who 
feels rightly and jealously for our free 
constitution, and for the general cause of 
public liberty, to at least remind his coun- 
trymen of that spirit which once was felt, 
of those doctrines which once were held 
sacred, to which we owe that constitution 
and that freedom, and, without which, 
they would soon be left altogether naked 
and defenceless, in the face of their most 
powerful enemies. He looked to the his- 
tory of the world, and found, in no coun- 
try, and in no times, an instance in which | 
a free government had ever Jong survived | 
the introduction of a disproportionately | 
large military establishment in time of, 
peace,—nay more,—he found no instance | 
in which a free government had ever been 
finally overthrown, or popular freedom 
permanently subdued, by any other agency 
than that of astanding army. ‘These were 
his opinions, these his sentiments, which, 
whatever pain they might have cost him 
in the expression, he could neither abjure 
nor disguise. In conformity to them, he 
must give, as far as one cordial vote could 
go, his decided and eager opposition to 
these estimates—[ Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Curwen wished the House to con- 
sider, even supposing there might be dan- 
ger to the public service in reducing the 
military establishments, whether the greater 
danger would not be found in voting such 
a force as our financial resources were 
unable to support. Tor his own part, he 
could not take upon himself to decide 
what our establishments ought to be, 
until the financial means of the country 
were fully before the House. 

Sir W. Burroughs entered into a com- 

arison of the amount of troops maintained 
in our various colonies in 1792, contrast- 
ing them with the present amount, and 
contending that the number now proposed 
was far heyond what necessity required. 

Mr. Goulburn regretted that the last 
speaker had been so recent a member of 
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the House as not to have heard what was 
said on the subject of the colonial esta- 
blishments last session, when the necessity 
of the forces there was clearly made out, 
and acknowledged by the gentlemen op- 
posite. He justified the present colonial 
armies, as necessary to preserve tranquil- 
lity. So far from ministers being blamed 
for proposing excessive establishments, he 
thought they were rather open to blame 
for risking something, in order to satisfy 
the general cry for economy and retrench- 
ment. The hon. baronet seemed not to 
be aware that the 140,000 men included 
the large garrisons for India. 

Sir W. Burroughs observed, that if 
20,000 effective Europeans were sufficient, 
with the native troops, to preserve the 
tranquillity of that immense empire and 
population, it was a proof of the mildness 
of the government and the attachment of 
the inhabitants. But could as much be 
said of this country? Were the people 
here so attached to the government, and 
could the illustrious personage at the head 
of it be said to be enthroned in their 
hearts? Ifloyalty and attachment pervaded 
every part of the country, where was the 
necessity for such an enormous standing 
army? He believed that the ungrounded 


apprehensions of ministers had induced 


them to maintain an army beyond what 
the country required. He hoped they 
would see their error, and endeavour to 
rule by the affections of the people, and 
not by the sword. 

Lord Castlereagh protested against the 
mode the hon. baronet had adopted of 
throwing the gross amount of all the de- 
scriptions of force together, including 
yeomanry, and the army in France, and 
commenting upon them as if they were all 
maintained at the expense of England.— 
The gentlemen opposite, he observed, were 
not disposed to impeach the estimate.— 
Certainly the government of India was 
entitled to all the praise of the hon. baro- 
net ; for a more mild and liberal govern- 
ment did not exist. But the people there 
were attached to the government; for they 
had not been corrupted by the pernicious 
and disorganising principles of the French 
revolution. The noble Jord referred to 
the different forces, and observed that, 
instead of having 140,000 men for the 
British empire, we bad only 80,000, which 
number, though voted by parliament, al- 
ways fell short of the amount, With 
respect to the colonial garrisons abroad, 
they were only a fraction beyond what 
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they were in 1792, exclusive of the num- 
ber necessary for the six new colonies we 
had acquired. When it was remembered 
that since 1792 we had become possessed 
of Malta, the Ionian Isles, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and many other possessions, 
the force set apart for the colonies could 
not be thought too great. The only point 
on which a question could arise, was on 
the number of troops kept up in England 
and Ireland. Of the men proposed to be 
voted for England, when the 3,000 allowed 
for reliefs were deducted, and other cir- 
cumstances were taken into consideration, 
the number of really effective men would 
not exceed 16,000. He admitted the 
country must, in a great measure, rely on 
the yeomanry for safety, but these were 
not fitted for every day duty, as they could 
not be called out, without putting the in- 
dividuals composing it to considerable 
inconvenience, and they could not be 
expected to serve in the docks, or in other 
places where the presence of troops was 
constantly necessary. The situation of 
the country was much altered since 1792: 
at that time the country had abandoned 
all system in its army. Our army had in 
fact been made since that period. He did 
not mean to say that the British army had 
not always been distinguished for its gal- 
lant conduct in the field, but it was since 
1792 that the machine had been put in 
motion, such as it now appeared, regulated 
as it was by its illustrious commander-in- 
chief, whose unremitting labours had 
brought it to a state of unexampled per- 
fection. The question now was, should 
we have an army, or should we not? If 
we had an army, we must have a staff to 
manage it. ‘The staff proposed to be kept 
up, was not at all too great, if, in some in- 
stances, it had not been left imperfect. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that he would move 
a reduction of the estimates on the bring- 
ing up of the report. 

r. Brougham contended, that with a 
yeomanry force in the united kingdom 
amounting to 35,000 men, the estimates 
might be brought much lower than they 
were at present. In addition to the yeo- 
manry, there were magistrates, constables, 
and the posse comitatus to secure the peace 
—and were not these sufficient for the 
purpose? Must every thing be done by 
soldiers? Why was the country to be told 
hat the army must be doubled, because 
the yeomanry and soldiers could only be 
trusted? Was this the result of that 
“— in consequence of which they 

(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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had carried up addresses of congratula- 
tion? Was this the consequence of the 
pe big boasts they had heard of the peace- 
ul conquests of the noble lord at the con- 
gress? Whatever might be said of the ad 
ditional force required to defend our new 
colonial acquisitions, no good reason could 
be shown why nearly 86,000 men should 
be voted in 1817 to perform those duties 
which in 1792 it was thought required no 
more than 4,400. Was it because the dis~ 
cipline of our army had been so much im- 
proved, as he rejoiced to say it had been, 
that double the number of men were ne- 
cessary to perform a particular service 
than were formerly called for? The state 
of profound domestic peace in which the 
country was at present, did not justify the 
call made for a great military force. Before 
the army was increased he wished the 
House to take into their consideration the 
present situation of the country, with res- 
pect to the dangers to be apprehended 
from the designs of the disaffected. He 
would call upon the right hon. gentleman 
_— (Mr. H. Addington), in the 
plenitude of his disposition to feel alarm, 
to — out from an annual register, a 
parliamentary debate, or an old file of 


newspapers, any period at which the coun- 
try had enjoyed a more perfect state of 


repose. At the late assizes at Pomfret, 
there had not been one prosecution for sedi- 
tion. At Manchester, Preston, and Li- 
verpool, out of 400 persons brought to 
trial, there was but one person tried, for 
uttering seditious words, and this was 
such a case, that the magistrates could 
only say the accused had spoken foolishly 
in his cups, and they had ordered him to 
be liberated on his own recognizance. At 
Norwich, which had been denounced by 
name im one of the reports, an inquiry had 
been made by the grand jury into the se- 
ditious associations there in existence, and 
the result was a unanimous declaration, 
that nothing of the kind could be traced. 
There had been no disturbances in any 
part of the country since those of Spa-fields 
and Manchester, and under these circum- 
stances he called on the House not to 
consent to a military force being kept up, 
whose numbers should double that which 
was found sufficient in 1792. If there 
were danger, which he denied that there 
was, let additional constables be sworn in 
—let the posse comitatus be called out— 
let civil means be resorted to, in order to 
secure the public peace. Let Englishmen 
have recourse to the constitution of their 
(2M) 
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country in time of danger, if they wish to 
prove themselves worthy of such a consti- 
tution. For Ireland, it was said, a smaller 
force could not be kept up than had been 
proposed Jast year, and which it was ad- 
mitted on all hands was necessary. He, 
however, wished to know what had been 
done to remove the discontents of Ireland 
since that period? He contended, that by 
making the proposed concessions in mat- 
ters of religion, much of the force now 
required for Ireland might be spared. If 
to concede the Catholic claims would 
tranquillize that country, it was to him 
wholly incomprehensible, that those in the 
administration who held this opinion 
should court the association and fellowship 
of others who opposed it, and suffer them- 
selves to be triumphed over by those who 
would not be permitted to remain in their 
places twenty-four hours, if they were in 
the same way to oppose the amount of 
the estimates now before the House. 
These things were inexplicable to those 
who were not versed in political intrigue 
and eabinet arrangements. However, he 
sincerely agreed with his noble friend 
(lord Nugent), as to the policy of ruling 
in the hearts of the people rather than 
lording it over them by military force ; 
and he congratulated him on sentiments 
as much above all despotic views and illi- 
beral prejudices as a truly noble mind was 
above those wholooked only to shuffling and 
sneaking after place. 

Mr. J. P. Grant gave notice of his in- 
tention to move for limiting the period of 
these estimates upon the report being 
brought up. 

The several resolutions were agreed to. 


sIOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 13. 


Lise, Law—Lorp Sipmoutn’s Cir- 
cuLAR.] Lord Erskine, adverting to the 
discussion of the night before on the sub- 
ject of the power of justices of the peace 
with respect to commitments for libel, ob- 
served, that it was unfit a question of such 
magnitude and importance should remain 
in its present state ; it was necessary that 
the law, whatever it was, on the subject, 
should be fully understood and settled, 
and on that account it was his intention to 
move for a return of the precedents, which 
at least would establish what the practice 
had been; and he would in a day or two 
put his motion into a proper shape.—He 
was desirous to have a return of all the re- 
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cognizances returned to the court of 
King’s-bench, and the different quarter 
sessions throughout England which had 
been taken by justices in cases of libel, 
before indictment found; as he could not 
believe that they would prove to be so nu- 
merous, as to establish any thing like a 
practice, much less a recognition of the 
law on such an important subject. But if 
it should turn out that it had been held or 
considered to be the law, he would never 
rest until it was altered. ‘There had been 
for many years an erroneous opinion re- 
garding jurisdiction over libel, till set to 
rights by the libel act, and since the pas- 
sing of that act, which took even from the 
judges the right of determining the crimi- 
nality of any writing upon general subjects 
as an abstract question of law. It could 
not with any propriety be competent to 
the lower magistrates to exercise such a 
jurisdiction by holding to bail before in- 
dictment found. When he first came to 
thebar, the jurisdiction of the judges over 
libel as a matter of law, was considered to 
be so settled that he could hardly obtain 
an audience regarding it in the courts, but 
he then told lord Mansfield, that he never 
would submit to it, and that he was sure 
he should live to see it altered by the au- 
thority of parliament. Now, indeed, that 
he was grown old, he could not be so con- 
fident in looking forward to any event 
which might be distant, yet still, he had no 
doubt whatever that in a matter so vital to 
the liberty of the press, the pressure of 
public opinion would be so strong and so 
universal, that the legislature would give 
way to it, as they had done before when 
the libel bill was passed; as, if any justice 
of the peace might deprive any man of 
his liberty upon his own judgment of the 
quality of what he had written without 
the opinion of a grand jury, that statute, 
so justly popular, might be cast into the 
fire, His noble friend upon the woolsack, 
who had not pledged himself to any opi- 
nion had most truly said on a former night 
that it did not follow because libel could 
not be adjudged without the opinion of 
the jury as to libel that therefore a person 
might not, as in other cases, be arrested to 
answer to such a charge, and there cer- 
tainly was an obvious distinction ; but then 
in the cases of other crimes their defini- 
tions were matters of law for magistrates to 
judge of and generally very simple. When- 
ever libels were now held to be not mat- 
ters of law but of a nature only fit for ju- 
ries to decide, and if the jurisdiction to im- 
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prison before indictment were still left 
with the justices of the peace, people 
might be more vexed and harassed, and 
be far longer imprisoned, than after a con- 
demnation of the offence. It would there- 
fore be such an intolerable obstruction to 
the freedom of the press, to allow this ju- 
risdiction even if it were at present legal, 
that he would never rest until it was done 
away ; but in the mean time, he wished to 
have it clearly ascertained what the law 
was, and with that view he gave notice, 
that he would move in a very few days for 
precedents of the description he had men- 
tioned. 
} 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 13. 


Forretrep RecoGNizances IN IRE- 
LAND.] Mr. Peet rose to make his pro- 
mised motion relative to the shameful neg- 
lect that at present prevailed in enforcing 
the payment of fines incurred by persons 
in Ireland, in consequence of the Forfeiture 
of their Recognizances in criminal cases. 
The present system of entreating or en- 
forcing such fines, had been settled by 
the act of 1798 of the Irish parliament—a 


period peculiarly unfavourable to legisla- 


tive accuracy or precision. By this act 
the estreats of all fines were ordered to be 
certified to that officer in the exchequer, 
denominated the comptroller of fines and 
estreats, who made a return thereof to the 
directors of green wax process. ‘These 
parties were empowered by the said act 
to direct warrants to be issued to the col- 
lectors of baronial assessments, empower- 
ing them to levy these fines, to assist and 
thereby lighten these assessments. It was 
perfectly clear to the House, that unless 
persons giving their recognizance to ap- 
pear and prosecute criminal offences were, 
in the event of their non-appearance, 
punished by estreating their recognizances 
thus forfeited, there must be an end put 
to any expectation that justice in criminal 
matters would be done in any part of Ire- 
land. The fact was, that nothing was 
more common than informations against 
individuals to-day, which, through par- 
tiality, interest, or the more flagitious 
means of bribing, were abandoned to-mor- 
row. ‘The sum total of these estreats 
during the last seven years amounted to 
200,000/. of which not a third part had 
been levied; and of such as had been 
levied, the amount, instead of being ap- 
plied to ease and aid the baronial assess- 
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ments, had been pocketed by the consta- 
bles, whose duty it now was to collect 
them, and appropriate one-third to theme 
selyes for the trouble of their collection. 
At the assizes for one town he had been 
informed that of 900/. estreatable fines, 
which might and ought to have been col- 
lected, only 300/. was levied, all of which 
had gone into the constable’s pocket. 
The mode these gentlemen adopted was 
ingenious and rather original. Supposing 
that of this 900/. he levied 3002. in the 
first instance, he drew the 100/. to which 
he was by law entitled, and then drew the 
remaining 200/, as his poundage upon the 
600/. still remaining estreatable, although 
not collected. Thus, in the seven years 
in which the comptroller of the pipe in 
Ireland, should have received 500 returns 
upon estreats, not more than twenty or 
thirty had been received; all of which 
were, in consequence of the above prac- 
tices, merely useless forms. In the king’s 
county alone, in the course of the seven 
years, although estreats accrued to the 
amount of 7,500/., no attempt had been 
made to levy any one recognizance. 
Here, then, the whole law of forfeited 
recognizances had been rendereda dead 
letter. At the assizes for Birr, 111 in- 
dictments were found, and not more than 
20 came to trial. The consequence was, 
the introduction of a system of perjury 
and fraud, disgraceful and prejudicial to 
the administration of justice in the coun 
try. ‘The practice was detrimental to the 
morals of the subject, in particular with 
respect to a practice resorted to, to evade 
the possible enforcement of these estreats. 
The party thus forfeiting their recogni- 
zance came into court at one assizes, and 
made oath they would take up or fulfil 
their recognizance, and at the next as- 
sizes came into court and swore that they 
were in a state of insolvency, and could 
not make good the fine. They were b 

this summary tmode discharged, and all 
hope of levying the fine vanished.—His 
intention was, to take the, power of enforc- 
ing these fines out of the hands of the con- 
stable and put it into the sheriff’s, as was 
the practice in this country, providing, at 
the same time, a suitable indemnification 
to the sheriff. It was his intention also to 
bring in shortly another bill, regulating the 
office of sheriff in Ireland, which hitherto 
had been exposed to great inconvenience, 
in consequence of the sheriff of the pre- 
sent year being liable to be proceeded 
against for the acts of his predecessor, 
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and the sheriff having no proper mode of 
obtaining redress against, or controlling 
the sub sheriff. These disabilities and 
inconveniences of the present system, it 
should be his study to remove by the pro- 
visions of the act proposed. 

Sir John Newport complimented the 
right hon. gentleman upon the sincerity 
of his intentions, and the correct view he 
had taken of the subject. He considered 
that the evil called aloud on parliament 
for its interference. It was high time the 
power of levying those fines should be 
transferred from the constable to the she- 
riff. The result had proved its impolicy, 
and he should give the most hearty co- 
operation to the bill proposed. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill, 


Unpve Remission or PuNISHMENT 
—PeETITION or THOMAS GRIFFITHS. ] 
Mr. Bennet said, he held in his hand a 
Petition to which he should beg the atten- 
tion of the House, and which if correct, 
formed a serious charge against some per- 
sons entrusted with the administration of 
justice. The petitioner, a Mr. Griffiths, 
was a stationer and paper-hanger in Ox- 
ford-street. In the course of the last 
year a captain Hay or Hoy, a man of for- 
tune, who passed for a géntleman, had 
lodged in the house of the petitioner. 
The wife of the petitioner, who it appear- 
ed was a beautiful and interesting woman, 
was alone in her parlour, when this cap- 
tain Hay made a most atrocious assault on 
her person: in consequence of her 
screams he was, however, obliged to quit 
the House without effecting his purpose ; 
but in consequence of this assault she mis- 
carried. Captain Hay, was tried for this 
offence at the Middlesex sessions, on the 
18th of Feb. and to the surprise of every 
one set up an alibi. The statement of 
Mrs. Griffiths, who, of course, was the 
principal witness, was confirmed by the 
neighbours, and the witnesses whom cap- 
tain Hay adduced to prove the alibi, were 
completely disbelieved by the jury, as was 
proved by their verdict. The chairman 
in summoning up stated, that he never re- 
collected a case in which more barefaced 
and deliberate perjury had been resorted 
to in defence of a prisoner, and recom- 
mended the petitioner to prosecute the 
principal witness, who was now suffering 
punishment for his crime. The jury, with- 
out hesitation found, the prisoner guilty, 
and the chairman in passing sentence on 
him remarked, that the magnitude of his 
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crime was increased by the defence set 
up, and that it was necessary to make an 
example of hin. He was then sentenced 
to be imprisoned 12 months, and to pay a 
fine of 20/, Captain Hay was kept a fort- 
night in custody, during which time. 
being a man of property, he was lodged 
in the governor's house: and before the 
conclusion of the sessions, the magistrates 
of their own authority, discharged this 
person, The petitioner therefore humbly 
represents to the House, ‘ that he has in 
vain appealed to the laws of his count 
for redress against a rich man, for, thoug 
the defendant was convicted of a most 
indecent assault on a married woman 
within the protection of her husband’s 
walls, in attempting to commit one of the 
grossest outrages on her person that it is 
possible for a woman to sustain, and then, 
by the most malignant perjury, endea- 
voured to protect himself, and damn her 
reputation more than even the act of adul- 
tery itself would have done, yet he has 
been enabled to evade the sentence of the 
court, and has only been imprisoned a few 
days in wahoo apartments, and fined 
the sum of 20/., whilst, on the other hand, 
the petitioner, the injured party, has been 
exposed to great anxiety and very heavy 
expenses for the attendance of a surgeon 
on his wife, rendered necessary in conse- 
quence of the assault committed on her, 
and also the charges of two expensive pro- 
secutions, one of which was instituted at 
the express desire of the court; and the 
individual at whose hands he has received 
such aggravated injuries and insults is 
now walking abroad, and has been seen 
parading triumphantly before the peti- 
tioner’s door, exulting in the pride of his 
oppression, and the glory of his he 
the petitioner therefore most humb 
prays such redress as to the House shall 
seem meet.” Mr. Bennet said, he should, 
after the petition had been laid on the 
table, move for copies of the indictment 
and the order for the discharge of Hay ; 
and if the case turned out as had been re- 
presented to him, he should submit a mo- 
tion to the House on the subject. 

The petition being read, 

Mr. Bathurst expressed some doubt 
whether the petitioner had pursued the 
most advisable course—whether he had 
not his remedy at law. 

Mr. Brougham said, the conduct of the 
magistrates was most and 
called for the interference of that House. 
The power of the magistrates to mitigate 
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the extent of punishment previously to 

passing sentence, he admitted; but he 

denied that they had any legal power to 

reduce the sentence after it had once 

been pronounced from the bench. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Army Estimates. 


Army Estimares.] The report of 
the committee of supply, to which the Ar- 
my Estimates were referred, having been 
brought up, and the first Resolution read, 

Mr. J. P. Grant rose, and expressed 
his intention of proposing, as an amend- 
ment, the substitution of the word “ Sep- 
tember” in the place of December. His 
reasons for making this proposition were 
founded on the proceedings of the House, 
in appointing a committee of finance, on 
the suggestion of the noble lord opposite. 
He had understood, when the noble lord 
had proposed his committee of finance, 
that it was for the purpose of ascertaining 
the amount of income and expenditure be- 
fore the estimates of the year were submit- 
ted to the House. The noble secretary 


at war had also required, in the early part 
of the session, to have the estimates voted 
only for six months, on the ground of the 
impropriety of declaring the ultimate ex- 


penditure of the year, before the com- 
mittee of finance had made its report. It 
would therefore be necessary to show that 
some alteration had taken place in the af- 
fairs of the country, to justify this devia- 
tion from the principle and mode of pro- 
cedure formerly adopted, and to prove 
that the House were not stultifying them- 
selves in the presence of the country. He 
had ever considered that the army esti- 
mates were submitted to parliament on the 
sole responsibility of ministers, unfortified 
by the decision of any committee of the 
House ; nor could any minister come be- 
fore parliament, and meet the objections, 
offered to the estimates by saying, ‘* These 
are not our estimates, but have emanated 
from a committee of yourselves.” It was 
impossible for the House to enter into a 
satisfactory examination of the estimates, 
without having the report of the committee 
of finance ; for the mere assertion of any 
individual member of the financial embar- 
rassments of the country must have but 
little weight, unless supported by official 
documents. The noble secretary at war 
had said that the estimates were framed 
on economical principles, referring princi- 
pally to the colonies, because, said the 
noble lord, the colonies might be held at 
too dear arate. He (Mr. Grant) would 
* 
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apply the same principle to the whole ex- 
penditure of the country, and ask, whe- 
ther as great a danger might not be ap- 
prehended from having an expenditure 
far exceeding our income, as from not 
having one or two of the garrisons now pro- 
posed as necessary? He feared it would 
be found that the sinking fund was the 
only disposable means for the support of 
the establishment of the present year. If, 
however, this point could not be ascer- 
tained, and that the committee could not 
bring in their report, what inconvenience 
could result from passing a vote only for 
three months, at which time the House 
could come to the discussion fairly, and 
regulate the expenditure of the country 
by a reference to its income? Even in the 
present state of their information, he en- 
tertained no doubt that the proposed es- 
timates far exceeded what the country 
could afford ; and in considering the force 
necessary to form the peace establishment, 
he could not avoid referring to what it had 
been in the year 1792. In making this 
comparison between the respective estab- 
lishments, the difference was to him wholl 

unaccountable. In the year 1792, the 
forces in Great Britain amounted only to 
15,701 rank and file. They were in the 
present estimate 30,000. In the old colo- 
nies the garrisons, in 1792, amounted to 
11,282 men, at present to 20,416, and in- 
cluding officers to 23,416. In every other 
branch of the service, the comparative 
numbers bore an equal disproportion. It 
had been allowed that two-thirds of the 
numbers necessary for the old colonies 
would be sufficient for the new, at which 
calculation 18,804 men would, at the rate 
of 1792, be sufficient for all the colonies, 
instead of 34,000, as now required, inde- 
pendent too of the establishment in India 
and the army in France ; but he could see 
no reason for employing now in the same 
services more than double the numbers 
that had been thought sufficient in 1792. 
The learned gentleman then referred to 
the report of the finance committee, which 
had sanctioned these estimates. The com- 
mittee had not therein invited the atten- 
tion of the House fairly to the real state 
of those estimates. The report was drawn 
up on the — of the speeches made 
by the hon. gentlemen opposite, who had 
uniformly defended the proposed estimates 
by reference, not to former peace estab- 
lishments, but to a war expenditure, as if 
ministers had any merit in reducing the 
military establishment, after a war the 
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most extensive that this country had ever 
experienced. If we compared the present 
estimates with the establishment in 1792, 
the difference would be found most appal- 
ling ; but it would become still more re- 
markable, if in the comparison the finan- 
cial state of the country at the respective 
periods were likewise considered. ‘The 
committee of finance had referred to se- 
veral reductions that had taken place in 
the army, and had likewise employed 
much of their valuable time in re- 
gulating the hours of attendance 
by the clerks in the several offices; 
but it was surprising that they did 
not enter into the consideration of 
some more important points, and endea- 
vour to apprize the House of the real 
state of the finances of the country. 
With regard to the troops in France, the 
committee had stated that they had been 
no charge to this country; this state- 
ment he could not reconcile with an item 
of 500,000/. in the commissariat depart- 
ment, appropriated to the army of France, 
to make up the difference between the 
allowances made in that country and the 
real price of the forage. This charge he 
wished to have explained. Referring to 
the Military College, he said he should 
not enter into the details of the expenses 
of that establishment, although a charge 
in the year 1813, of 33,800/., and in the 


present year of 28,155/. merited consi- | 


deration. But the expense was not the 
most serious point; he should rather ob- 
ject to the establishment on the grounds 
of its novelty in this country, and which 
by its tendency to distinguish the army 
from the body of the people, was repug- 
nant to the principles on which the na- 
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tional manners were formed, and on which, | 


the constitution was established. The 
large number of the proposed estimates 
was an additional reason for him to desire 
that they should be voted only for three 
months. If his amendment should be 
agreed to, time would be afforded for the 
finance committee to make its promised 
report as to the income and expenditure 
of the country, and upon that report the 
House would be fully competent to de- 
cide whether the proposed amount of the 
military establishment should be further 
extended. Such a postponement was the 
more necessary upon the grounds stated 
by the noble lord opposite, who had urged 
upon a former occasion, that nothing was 
more material to a great country, than 
that its income should be equal to its ex- 
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penditure—that, indeed, it was impossi- 
ble for the prosperity of any country to go 
on, if such an equality were not establish- 
ed. But in his (Mr. G.’s) judgment, no 
degree of danger to be apprehended by 
the colonies, or by the Crown itself, could 
bear any proportion to that too likely to 
result to Great Britain (without referring 
to the experience of other countnies), 
from such an equality as the noble lord 
professed to deprecate. Upon these 
grounds he would move, as an amendment, 
to insert ‘‘ September” instead of Decem- 
ber, in the motion before the House. 

Mr. Bankes, in reply to the observation 
of the hon. and learned gentleman, that 
the examination or decision of the army 
estimates should not devolve upon any 
committee, called to the recollection of 
the House, that the first object referred to 
the consideration of the committee alluded 
to was, the amount of our military esta- 
blishment ; and he was not aware that that 
committee had, in any degree, arrogated 
the power of deciding for or dictating to 
the House upon this subject. Its only 
object, indeed was, to inquire into details; 
and he submitted that such inquiry by any 
committee was by far the more conve- 
nient and satisfactory course for the House 
itself, Indeed, if he recollected rightly, 
such was the observation of the hon. and 
learned gentleman himself upon another 
occasion. But it must be obvious, that 
accurate information as to details was more 
likely to be obtained from the report of 
any committee, than from any conversa- 
tions in that House upon such points, and 
this he thought was to be concluded even 
from the report to which the hon. and 
learned gentleman had referred. ‘Those 
details, with some observations naturally 
arising out of them, were all the finance 
committee had undertaken to lay before 
the House. It did not assume to suggest 
what should be the amount of our nume- 
rical force; it left that to the considera- 
tion of the House itself, and therefore it 
did not on this point attempt to interfere 
with that degree of ministerial responsibi- 
lity to which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man referred. He agreed fully with the 
hon. and learned gentleman as to the pro- 
priety of bearing in mind the military 
establishment of 1792, and the hon. and 
learned gentleman would see a recome 
mendation upon the subject of that prece- 
dent in the report before the House. 
There might be, and he hoped there would 
be soon, such a change in our internal 
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condition, and in the circumstances of our 
foreign relations, as to warrant a recur- 
rence to that precedent, but for the pre- 
sent he could not feel the propriety of ac- 
ceding to the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
proposition, particularly in making any 
reduction in the proposed estimates. He 
was inclined to agree to the estimates for 
the present year, not pledging himself as 
to the future. Ministers did not present 
the present estimates as a system of per- 
manent establishment. He was sorry to 
hear observations made about trifling de- 
tails. ‘The hours of the clerks attendance 
was not £0 trifling a consideration, when it 
was considered what an excessive number 
were employed. The public had a right 
without imposing any unreasonable degree 
of labour, to be served as well as other 
establishments. The committee thought, 
that in some offices the atendance was not 
long enough. By a closer attendance, busi- 
ness which now took up seven years might 
be got through in six. This would be both 
an expedition of business, and a saving of 
expense. Great savings, he believed, 
must consist in numerous reductions ; and 
he confessed he had seen more done this 
year by government than he expected. 
He hoped they would do still more. As 
for waiting for a full report on the income 
and expenditure of the country, one of the 
earliest things, after appointing the com- 
mittee, was the referring to them the esti- 
mates, whichcalled their attention to them 
as a matter of course. A conjectural esti- 
mate of igcome and expenditure for the 
current year must take up much time and 
attention. He would say to the hon. 
and learned gentleman, and to all, that 
considering the financial resources of the 
country to be embarrassed, and the dis- 
tress to be great, he thought whatever was 
not essential ought to be saved : and if the 
hon. and learned gentleman could lay his 
hand upon any item that could be safely 
reduced, and bring it to a division he pro- 
mised him his vote ; but as to the objection 
stated, he thought the proposed plan of 
ascertaining the income previously to vot- 
ing the estimates—first, inconvenient, in- 
asmuch as it would delay the estimates too 
long ; and, secondly, unnecessary, for the 
net revenue down to the 5th of April last 
was most accurately given. From the ac- 
counts already laid. before the House, the 


hon. and learned gentleman could readily 
ascertain what our income forthe last year 


had been. As to the income of the pre- 
sent year, it was not the object of the 
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committee to form conjectures upon that 
subject ; the committee, he hoped, would 
be able soon to lay before the House what 
belonged to their province ; but a conjec- 
tural estimate could not be satisfactory. 
There were some farther reductions which 
he had proposed in the committee, and 
which he still thought should be made. 
They were connected with what was called 
the public departments. There was, first, 
money given for extra labour. ‘This la- 
bour was no other than making up the 
estimates, and the money given for it, he 
thought, ought to be disallowed. There 
was asecond reduction that ought to be 
made of the allowances to advanced clerks. 
He mentioned this, as he had no doubt 
but they should yet hear a great deal about 
it. This ought to be discontinued : ifnot 
they would afterwards hear of compensa- 
tion, and vested interest equal to any free- 
hold, as in the case of perquisites abolished 
in Ireland by the union. Ifsuch unneces- 
sary expenses were not discontinued, how 
could they propose retrenchments in a 
higher degree? He knew not what the 
hon. and Jearned gentleman proposed by 
his motion, unless he meant to effect a per- 
manent reduction of the estimates. The 
great resources of the government were 
known to consist in borrowing, and he did 
not perceive how the delay proposed could 
bear upon the system of borrowing. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he could scarcely be- 
lieve his own ears, and felt much inclined 
to doubt whether it could be the member 
for Corfe Castle who had made such a 
speech, and who had just sat down. 
Could it be he who valued consistency 
more than any other man? Could he 
have forgotten the discussion on the army 
estimates last year? Could he have for- 
gotten his own proposition? Did he now 
end by declaring himself a friend to the 
very large establishment proposed by mi- 
nisters. Could he, who professed the 
most unwearied zeal for economy, end by 
attacking some petty allowances to clerks. 
Last year the hon. gentleman was for the 
most extravagant economy; this year he 
supported the estimates of his majesty’s 
ministers. Even he (Mr. Calcraft), 
though a strenuous friend to retrenchment, 
thought his retrenchments too extensive. 
Now, the hon. gentleman was surprised at 
the exertions of his majesty’s ministers. 
Last year he had himself moved, that 
33,000 men should be reduced ; now the 
whole amount of his savings did not exceed 
1,200/. or 1,5002, or, at the utmost, a cou- 
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ple of thousands! The hon. gentleman 
was therefore bound to state why the 
_ establishments which he had moved to be 
abolished last year, were necessary this 
year. The hon. gentleman had charged 
his learned friend with inconsistency, be- 
cause he had remarked upon the commit- 
tee’s conduct in not stating the number 
necessary. It depended entirely on the 
discretion of the committee to have done 
this, for they were invited to do that 
among other purposes of their appoint- 
ment. In not entering into numbers the 
committee had acted properly ; he was not 
then a member of the committee, and was 
therefore entitled to say that they had act- 
ed discreetly. The hon. gentleman felt 
sore that his learned friend had made any 
remarks upon the report. Did the hon. 
gentleman expect that the report could pass 
without canvass? His learned friend had 
said nothing more than he was justified in 
saying. He, too, would say, that the com- 
mittee did give the best colouring to the 
reductions that had been made, and had 
thus lent themselves to the purposes of 
ministers. His learned friend had pro- 
posed that the committee should state 
the income of the year. The hon. gen- 
tleman thought this unreasonable; yet 
he immediately added, that statements to 
this effect were already before the House. 
If so, why was the subject referred toa 
committee? Why was not the report 
made before this ?—In consequence of no 
answer having been given to his questions 
last night, he should think it his duty to 
propose a reduction of the force. What 
was the reduction really made? Last 
year there were 149,000 men. There 
were now demanded 123,000 men, exclu- 
sive of officers. The reduction was thus: 
26,000 men ; in money, about 1,800,000/. 
The hon. gentleman had promised his vote 
if any part of this force could be shown 
to be unnecessary ; he would therefore un- 
dertake to show that there were more men 
in these estimates than were necessary. 
He would drop the term rank and file, as 
technical and professional: besides, the 
number of officers was of the utmost im- 
portance in calculating the expenses of 
our army. The number of men, there- 
fore, was 140,000. ‘The noble lord oppo- 
site, and the noble secretary at war, had 
said much of the difficulty of keeping the 
forces effective ; he would assert that all 
our establishments were more than com- 
plete. Up to the 25th of March last there 
were 141,262 men: or, including officers, 
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upwards of 160,000 men. It was the bu- 
siness of gentlemen on the other side to 
show that this force was vege He 
would restate, that in 1792 the whole force 
for Great Britain, old colonies, and Ire. 
land, was 44,000 men. The force now 
was 85,976 men. The 12,600 men for 
the new colonies, and the 25,000 men in 
France, he left out. In his opinion, 
10,000 men, rank and file, might be spar- 
ed of this number. But a year had passed 
since the hon. gentleman had proposed a 
much larger reduction. A larger reduc- 
tion, he believed, might be effected ; but as 
itmight be argued, that a greater reduction 
might be attended with inconvenience, he 
would propose only 10,000. This propo- 
sition was most moderate. and still allow- 
ed 30,000 more than the peace establish- 
ment of 1792. In 1792, the whole peace 
establishment was 6,200,000/., so that the 
army estimates alone of the present year 
exceeded by 400,000/. the whole expenses 
of the state 25 years ago. He contended, 
that the force was still infinitely too large. 
Never was the country in a state of grea- 
ter security. Never was the peace of Eu- 
rope placed on a firmer foundation. We 
had an army in France, together with the 
forces of our allies. We held the peace of 
that country in our own hands. The natu- 
ral consequences should be, a reduction of 
our military establishments, an economical 
attention to our resources, and steady ap- 
plication of relief to every difficulty and 
distress in the country : so as to establish 
our prosperity in peace, or to besprepared 
for unavoidable war. Economy in peace, 
he would maintain, was the best prepara- 
tion for war. The internal difficulties of 
the country had a great effect on the 
minds of many. He did not yield to this 
so much as many of his friends; yet he ad- 
mitted there was a spirit abroad that re- 
quired attention; but military force, al- 
though grounds of alarm did exist (or ra- 
ther bad existed, for they were now re- 
moved), was surely not the best se- 
curity. The conduct of the people of this 
country in difficulty, privation, and dis- 
tress, was unexampled for patience and 
submission. It wasa pity, therefore, even 
on this account, if there were no other 
consideration, that their burthens should 
not be reduced. It was admitted by all, 
that taxation had a considerable share in 

roducing the present distress. Could it 
a otherwise? We could neither eat, 
drink, walk, move, live, nor die without 
being loaded with taxes, When he had 
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the honour of proposing the repeal of a 
salt tax, the grievous pressure of taxation 
was admitted, for never did the chancellor 
of the exchequer appear so gravelled as 
on that occasion. Yet those great, those 
expensive estimates, were now supported 
by the hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes) in 
the face of the spirit of his former propo- 
sal, and even in the face of what he did 
say on the present occasion. He would 
therefore move, when his learned friend’s 
amendment was disposed of, to reduce 
10,000, men of the proposed force. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that when the 
hon. gentleman on the floor (Mr. Bankes) 
arraigned the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers, his opinion was hailed with ac- 
clamation by the gentlemen opposite ; 
but, when that hon. member declared 
that government appeared to be right, 
and that those gentlemen were wrong, 
then his opinion constantly went for 
nothing. Another course of proceeding 
pursued by gentlemen opposite was, when 
ministers proposed a committee on matters 
of this kind, to run that committee down. 
It was to be hunted as proper game, and 
to be killed as soon as possible. The hon. 
and learned= gentleman (Mr. 
J. P. Grant) last session objected to the 
discussion of the army estimates any 
where but in a committee and now, 
that a committee had been granted, 
nothing they did appeared to satisfy 
him. The hon. member who spoke 
last, stated, that he would convince 
the House that the estimates were too 
large; but he had not entered into 
any detail. He came at once to this re- 
sult, that a reduction of 10,000 men ought 
to take place; but he did not point out 
where the force proposed to be employed 
was too numerous, nor did he state, how 
the troops remaining after this deduction 
were to be divided amongst the various 
branches of the service. ‘The hon. gentle- 
man asked, how 85,000 men could now be 
necessary, when, in 1792, only 44,000 
troops were called for? ‘The comparison 
between the two periods was not a just 
one, particularly as he had included the 
force rg ee in India, in his calculation, 
a force, it should be remarked, that was 
not paid by the public. When he com- 
pared the force now in India with that of 
1792, it would be found to exist in the 
ratio of 17 to 9, which accounted fora 
considerable number of additional troops. 
In Ireland, the force was now 22,000 men, 
instead of about 12,000, which it was in 
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1792. Why, it was asked, was this ad- 
dition necessary? An hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Brougham), who de- 
livered his sentiments last night, spoke 
vehemently against him and others, who 
voted for the Catholic Question, be- 
cause they also felt the propriety of keep- 
ing up a considerable force in Ireland. 
‘* Why,” said he, “should you call for so 
large a force, when the measure sup- 
ported by yourselves, would ensure the 
tranquillity of Ireland?” [Mr. Brougham, 
across the table—* I said no such thing.” ] 
—If the hon. and learned gentleman did 
not mean this, he knew not how his argu- 
ment bore on the state of Ireland.. He 
(Mr. Robinson) voted for that question, 
because hethoughtit would tend to tranquil- 
lize that country; but he was not so san- 
guine as to imagine that it would produce a 
miracle—that it would insure peace and 
tranquillity in a moment. And, there- 
fore, he argued, that the notorious si- 
tuation of Ireland called for this accession 
of force. There were thus 18,000 men 
accounted for. With respect to the26,000 
men voted for Great Britain, it was distinct- 
ly explained, both last year and this, that 
the mode in which the army was now con- 
stituted, and the manner in which the 
forces abroad were relieved, rendered 
it necessary to have an increased body of 
men at home. ‘This accounted for an en- 
creased force of at least 3,000 men in 
England. This reduced the number em- 
ployed here. to 23,000 men; and he 
would ask hon. gentlemen, whether the 
situation of England, at the present mo- 
ment, would warrant a reduction of the 
military force to the lowest imaginable 
scale? He had thus disposed of a con- 
siderable part of the forces now called for, 
compared with those voted in 1792; and, 
if they took the items applicable to the 
colonies, the difference was so trifling, 
that it was scarcely worth notice. There 
might be an increase of 2 or 300 men at 
Gibraltar, beyond the number’ there in 
1792. But it should be recollected, that 
Gibraltar was a fortress, the works of 
which had been greatly extended since 
1792, and consequently an additional 
force was necessary to meet that enlarge- 
ment. ‘There was a small addition to the 
troops stationed in New South Wales. 
In 1792, there were 2 or 300 soldiers 
there ; which number it was now proposed 
That surely could 
not be considered too great an increase, 
when it was recollected that the popula- 
(2 N) 
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tion was four or five times as large as it 
was in 1792, and that it was composed 
principally of persons, whose habits of life 
did not lead them willingly to submit to 
control. In the leeward Islands, too, a 
a small accession of force he conceived to 
be necessary. There was something in 
the situation of those colonies that placed 
them on a less firm footing, thau many 
other of their foreign possessions. He 
meant not to impugn the policy of those 
who the abulition of the slave 
trade) the first vote he ever gave in that 
House being in favor of the measure of 
abolition), but he could not shut his 
eyes against the existence of a black 
empire in the West Indies, which, in 
his opinion, placed the black popu- 
lation of the different colonies in a 
situation very distinguishable from that 
of 1792. The contiguity of Nova 
Scotia and Canada to the United States 
was a sufficient justification for an increase, 
of force on those stations. With respect 
to Upper Canada, he could not consider it 
as an old province. In 1792, there were 
few settlers there, and, therefore, a com- 

any of men was almost force sufficient. 
t was then a province marked by forests 
and lakes—it was now a province, daily in- 
creasing in wealth and population, and, 
of course, required an additional force. 
These arguments were used last year, and 
appeared to be satisfactory, and he could 
see no reason why they should not be 
satisfactory now. 

Sir W. Burroughs said, that, after one 
year and eleven months of profound peace, 
ministers came forward with an estimate of 
military force unexampled in this country 
even in war, till the last French war; cer- 
tainly unexampled in any former period of 
peace. There was every prospect of a long 
peace. What, then, could we dread, 
or what danger could justify so large a 
force? It must be our internal situation, 
if any pretence could be offered. In 
this view, a comparison with the esta- 
blishment of 1792 would show the extra- 
vagance of our present estimates. At 
that time we liad to form our prepara- 
tions for meeting a powerful foreign 
enemy, and opposing the diffusion of 
French principles: but even in that year, 
the force voted was very small when com- 
pared with the estimates for this. The 


whole force then for Great Britain, and 
her foreign possessions, was only 42,215 
men; wliereas the present vote was re- 


quired for 92,600 men, exclusive of the 
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troops for France and India.. On what 
grounds could this be defended? Could 
it be proved that Ireland now required 
thrice the amount of force to aid her 
police that she did in a period of internal 
discontent, and external alarm? He 
would oppose these estimates as un- 
necessary and uncalled for. He would 
concur in the motion of the hon. gentle. 
man for areduction of 10,000 men, which, 
according to the data on which the es- 
timates were formed, would effect a saving 
of 400,000/., a sum by no means to be dis- 
regarded in the present state of our fi- 
nances. It had been asked, in what part 
the reduction of force was recommended 
to be effected. To this he would answer, 
that it ought to be distributed over the 
whole of our army, wherever stationed, 
in proportion as the public service would 
allow a reductioh. 

Mr. George Grant dissented from the 
opinion of his noble friend the secretary 
at war, on other grounds than those stated 
by the hon. gentlemen opposite. He be- 
lieved that the force proposed in the es- 
timates was rather too small than too 
great. When he delivered this opinion he 
should be understood as alluding particu- 
larly to the numerical amount proposed for 
our colonial establishments. An hon. and 
gallant general (Walpole) had last night 
stated, that, in 1792, Jamaica was pro- 
tected with a force only of 1,200 men, 
and that that was sufficient for the secu- 
rity of that valuable colony. The hon. 
gentleman might have remembered that, 
when he himself was there in 1795, there 
was a force of 5,000 in that colony, and 
that an army of this amount was unable, 
for some time, to make any impression on 
the insurgents, whose rebellion then en- 
dangered theisland. As great a force was 
now necessary as at any former period, if 
not greater. The black population of 
these colonies was now in a different state 
than formerly. A force of 3,200 men was 
now inadequate for Jamaica, even al- 
though the negroes were disposed to obe- 
dience, and manifested no symptoms of 
discontent. To keep a body of men such as 
they were in due subordination, and to give 
security to the planters, their masters, an 
imposing military attitude was more than 
ever necessary. He would not enter into 
details (though with regard to Jamaica he 
was enabled to do so); but he thought he 
should lay sufficient grounds for a consi- 
derable force, when he stated, that the 
British ‘capital in Jamaica that required 
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protection amounted to 60 millions ster- 1 


ing. The quantity of sugar exported in 
1816 amounted to 98,000 hogsheads, and 
paid a duty of 2,000,000/., employing 
21,000 tons of shipping, and 5,000 sea- 
men. The manufactures exported to the 
West-Indies in the same period amounted 
in value to 3,000,000/. The distressed 
manufacturers of this country, therefore, 
were relieved to that amount by the con- 
sumption of the articles of their manufac- 
ture; and though they felt the pressure of 
taxes to maintain our establishments, if 
they knew their real interests, they would 
be the last to propose such a reduction of 
force as would endanger such a market for 
the produce of their labour. He could 
not help remarking, that the people of 
this country were not sufficiently aware 
of the advantages they derived from their 
foreign possessions ; and that colonial sub- 
jects, when they were incidentally men- 
tioned, made too slight an impression on 
either side of the House. The more their 
value was considered, however, the more 
important it would appear. Great Bri- 
tain had increased in prosperity, and had 
attained her envied political 
by the trade and resources of her colonies ; 
and so necessary were they to maintain her 
in her present elevation, that he would ha- 
zard an opinion that her power and glory 
would not long survive their loss. From 
an account which had been laid on his 
table a few days ago, it appeared that the 
duties on sugar and rum alone amounted 
to within half a million of the ordinary 
charge of the whole army. Colonies that 
contributed so much to the wealth and 
resources of the mother country deserved 
from her the most ample protection. 
{ Hear, hear!]. 

Lord Milton was not surprised at the 
warmth of the hon. gentleman, who came 
to the House with a greater bias to local in- 
terests, perhaps, than a general view of 
the empire would have given or warranted ; 
and who naturally conceived, when mea- 
sures of general good interfered with par- 
ticular local arrangements, that govern- 
ment were negligent of their duty. He 
(Lord M.) looked more at general than 
local interests, and believed that govern- 
ment ought not to be swayed too much b 
the suggestions of individuals, who too 
only a partial view of matters. With re- 
gard to the subject before the House, he 
could not help remarking, that our force 
were every where increased; and a 
strange reason was given for the increase 
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in some of our garrisons—as in Gibraltar; 
where, because the works had been ren- 
dered impregnable, we had thought it ne- 
cessary to multiply their defenders. He 
called upon ministers to explain the ne- 
cessity of this increase. To come to par- 
ticulars, why was such a force to be kept 
up in England? Were our dangers now 
greater than in 1793 ?—If so, what had we 
been fighting for? We had been fighting 
gloriously, and as he thought wisely, but 
what had become of the fruits of our vic- 
tories? Were our successes gained only 
to entail on us war establishments after 
they had led to peace: and not to enable 
us to reduce our burthens by affording uz 
security? If the present period was 
fraught with more danger than 1792, and 
if on that ground double the force was to 
be maintained, he despaired of ever seeing 
the country enjoy a period of security, or 
returning to dimimshed taxation and 

eaceful habits. An hon. gentleman (Mr. 

ankes), who surely now thought that we 
were not in that intermediate state so . 
much talked of last Mew appeared disposed 
to support establishments now which he 
formerly opposed. Every one was allowed 
to form an opinion, and he could not help 
expressing his on the present occasion : 
which was, that the hon. gentleman op- 
posed the proposed motion for reduction 
because it had not originated with himself. 
He was, perhaps, doing him an injustice, 
when he stated this opinion, as his con- 
duct might admit of another explanation. 
Naturalists had amused themselves with 
measuring the magnitude of objects which 
the optics of different animals could em- 
brace, from observations on the size of 
their eyes. Some could see only a small 
extent around them, but within that range 
enjoyed a microscopic vision. The hon. 
gentleman seemed to enjoy this species of 
vision. His microscopic economy could 
discover small extravagancies, and point 
out insignificant savings with wonderful 
precision, but he could not see large ob- 
jects, or take in great reductions. If he 
were to measure his objects in this way, he 
would allow him the power of seeing com- 
prehensively the necessity for reducing the 
sixth part of a clerkship, but he could not 
discover the reason for reducing 10,000 
men. In the committee’s report there was 
a complaint that the clerks received extra 
fees for drawing up the estimates. This 
charge the hon. gentleman recommended 
the abolition of; and in doing so, he 
thought he had gone far enough, and en- 
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titled himself to support an unnecessary, 
establishment of 10,000 soldiers. Such a 
reduction would do more good than the 
chancellor of the exchequer’s issue of bills 
for the relief of the poor. The noble lord 
objected to the estimates from the in- 
crease which the magnitude of the force 
would give to the influence of the Crown. 
The younger branches of almost all great 
families would be induced to select 
the army as their profession, and to look 
on its emoluments as their provision ; and 
the character of the country would 
thus be changed He pressed on go- 
vernment therefore to reconsider the esti- 
mates. It became the House to assist 
ministers in this duty, and to support them 
against the influence that was exerted 
elsewhere. He believed they would re- 
joice to reduce them if they could. He 
believed the right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer, would be glad to find that 
he would have, amidst his financial difii- 
Culties, diminished services to provide for. 
Adverting to the state of Ireland, the no- 
ble lord said, that it had of late been too 
much the custom to draw a veil over it. 
This might be prudent in the administra- 
tion, as the calamities of that country had 
arisen from misgovernment. Why was, 
then, such an army to be kept up there? 
—because discontent and relleienes pre- 
vailed. And why did this feeling prevail? 
—because government had not done its 
duty. Wherever uneasy feelings long cx- 
isted in a country, they were to be traced 
to mal-administration. The government 
had much to answer to Ireland for their 
conduct, if, being convinced, as some 
members of the cabinet professed them- 
selves to be, that certain measures alone 
could save that part of the empire, and en- 
sure its tranquillity, they neglected to 
carry these measures into effect, and com- 
promised their conscience and the safety 
of their country for their own interests or 
places. A right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning) had said, that whatever other 
measures were necessary to promote the 
quietness and welfare of Ireland, there was 
one point indispensable, and with that we 
ought to commence: and yct, though this 
was the opinion of the right hon. gentle- 
man, and his noble friend (lord Castle- 
reagh), they did nothing in consequence 
to show their zeal and honest endeavours 
but make speechies, the value of which the 
House could easily appreciate. With all 


their professions, speeches, and votes, more 
had been done to show the temper of go- 
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-vernment, and to strengthen the cause of 


the opponents of Catholic emancipation, 
by the last appointment to the bench of 
bishops, * than these two members of the 
cabinet had done by all their exertions, 
Ireland would see into their conduct, and 
comprehend their flimsy device, in offer. 
ing themselves as her advocates. For 
Great Britain, he saw no reason for so large 
a force ; the good spirit of the country was 
a sufficient guarantee of its tranquillity ; 
and if any force was required, the yeo- 
manry proceeding from the people, and 
therefore not objects of distrust and jea- 
lousy like regular troops, would be found 
effective for all the purposes of ensuring 
obedience to the magistrates, and afford- 
ing assistance to the police. He would, 
therefore, vote for the amendment of his 
hon. friend, for the reduction of 10,000 
men, in preference to the motion of a 
learned gentleman for postponing the es- 
timates for three months, till the state of 
our finances was known. He did so be- 
cause he would not allow it to be supposed 
that we would maintain one man more 
than was necessary, though we were able 
to do it without pressure. 

Mr. Peel said, he had stated last year 
that 25,000 men would be necessary for 
Ireland. He thought the same necessity 
for the same force existed this year; and 
he had not heard one opinion against this 
gge or saying the estimate was too 
righ. His attention had been turned to 
the subject of effecting every reduction ; 
and he could assure the House, that he 
should find it more difficult to state why 
he recommended a reduction of 3,000, 
than why he still thought that 22,000 men 
should be maintained. He _ protested 
against the practice of taking the year 
1792 as a criterion for establishments of 
every other period of peace. If he re- 
quired so many troops to aid the police, or 
to preserve the peace of the country, it 
would be no answer to him that there were 
just so many and no more twenty-five 
years ago, and that they were then sufli- 
cient. The force in Ireland did not 
much exceed, in proportion to the force 
in England, its amount in 1792. After 
the peace of Amiens, the army in that 
country was 22,000 men, employed only in 
preserving tranquillity. For seven years 
after that period, including the years 1806 


* The noble lord alluded to the eleva- 
tion of Dr. Herbert Marsh to the bishop- 
rick of Llandaff, 
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and 1807, it did not amount to less than 
31,000 men, exclusive of the militia. He 
knew that this was a time of war; but the 
military power was in a great degree ap- 
plied to the maintenance of the public 
peace. In the last year but one, the entire 
number of troops in Ireland was 40,000, 
it was now proposed to keep up only 
22,000, making a reduction of nearly one 
half in less than two years. An hon. gen- 
tleman had declared, that he would not 
vote for one man, the necessity of whose 
services was not distinctly proved: but a 
proof of this kind was not practicable : it 
was not a question of science or mathema- 
tics, nor capable of a positive demonstra- 
tion. He could, however, afford him the 
advantage of the highest military authority, 
which was in favour of a larger force than 
that now proposed to be maintained. The 
noble lord who had so heavily censured 
his majesty’s government, on the ground 
of these estimates, might be assured that 
at every period of the last century a con- 
siderable force had been deemed necessary 
in Ireland. He had traced its amount 
from the commencement of that period, 
and had found that, except during the 
American war, when it was reduced b 
the supplies to our army abroad, it had 
never been so low as.in the year 1792. 
In 1715 it was 11,000 men, and remained 
at this number till the year 1747. In the 
year 1764, the Irish House of Commons 
voted an address, expressing their jealousy 
of the large reductions which had taken 
lace ; and a message was sent down by 
ord Townsend, which contained a pro- 
mise, that the army should be maintained 
at the amount of 12,000 men in future, to 
which an addition of $,000 men was sub- 
sequently made; and so the establishment 
continued till the year 1792._-With re- 
spect to the argument, that if the Catholic 
question were carried, farther reductions 
might be safe and practicable, he could 
not assent to any such opinion. It was 
not true that this force was required for 


the purpose of keeping the Catholics of 


Ireland in subjection. It was necessary 
for the protection of the Catholics them- 
selves, for the preservation of tranquillity, 
for the maintenance of public justice, and 
the defence of the lives of many persons 
who had become objects of vengeance, 
only by appearing as witnesses against cri- 
ininals, He had heard it contended, that 
this state of things was the consequence 
of ages of mis-government ; but he would 
ask, whether any recent change of policy 
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would have justified an immediate altera- 
tion in the proposed vote? It would be 
his duty, very shortly, to submit a measure 
to the House, that would afford him the 
opportunity of stating on what grounds he 
was prepared to argue that it could have 
produced no. such effect. The measure 
in contemplation would have reference to 
2 transaction which lately occurred in the 
county of Down; and its object would be, 
not the dragooning the people, but the 
security of innocent and brave men against 
the most flagitious combinations. Let the 
House imagine the case of a man, whose 
house had been attacked only because he 
appealed to the laws of his country ; that 
he had made a gallant defence, and suc- 
ceeded in repelling the aggressors. Let 
them suppose him to decline abandoning 
his residence, and having obtained arms, 
relying on his own courage and the assist- 
ance of a relative, in the event of a recur- 
rence of the danger; but these precautions 
they would have to learn were vain; that 
a Roman Catholic combination, of about 
forty, invaded his dwelling, surrounded it 
with combustibles, and doomed him, his 
son, and six inmates, to death inthe flames. 
This, he admitted, was the most atrocious 
of the crimes he had yet heard of, but it 
was one the recollection of which must fill 
every heart with horror. Whilst he thus 
endeavoured to show the necessity of a 
large military force, he never meant to 
contend that military force alone was the 
proper means of governing that country. 
Penal laws, likewise, might check, but 
could not eradicate the evil. He should 
ever be willing to lend his aid in revising 
and improving the system of the adminis- 
tration. It must be obvious that he could 
have no interest in swelling the amount of 
the estimates, for the civil government of 
Treland had no share of the military pa- 
tronage. Let the House look at the 
present staff, and they would find it much 
less than when the force was of twice the 
amount. He might be taunted with the 
suggestion that this had little to do with 
the immediate question; but it at least 
showed that the imputation which had 
been thrown out against his majesty’s go- 
vernment, of being anxious on all occasions 
to extend the influence of the Crown, was 
unjust; and he only referred to it as a 
strong proof that they had, on the contrary, 
done all in their power to reduce every 
part of the estimates. ; 
Mr. Ponsonby said, he was always dis- 
posed to attend to the observations of the 
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right hon. gentleman ; but his speech that 
night was one to which he could not help 
listening with some degree of circumspec- 
tion. On questions affecting the interests 
of Ireland he believed him to be as perhaps 
he deserved to be, by far the most influen- 
tial member in that House. When the 
right hon. gentleman, last session, defended 
an establishment of 25,000 men for that 
country, he regretted the long and mani- 
fold misgovernment under which it had 
laboured, and expressed a hope that his 
own administration would not be the means 
of aggravating its calamities. The right 
hon.gentleman had this night addressed his 
speech, he knew not to what, but certain! 
not to any facts or arguments stated on his 
side of the House ; for he did not believe 
one hon. member had advised any imme- 
diate reduction in the Irish establishment. 
The hon. gentleman on the floor (Mr. 
Bankes) had approved of the labours of 
the committee as far as they had gone; 
but why had they limited their inquiries 
and recommendations to the discharge of 
a few clerks, instead of examining staff ap- 
pointments and public departments? The 
country was now enjoying a profound 
peace ; and yet an establishment was pro- 
osed twice as large as that maintained in 
1792, when there was no yeomanry force 
whatever. Why was this necessary? It 
could hardly be from any external danger 
that threatened us. Of France we had 
military possession ; Spain was in a miser- 
able state, governed by a miserable sove- 
reign, incapable of a single effort, and en- 
gaged in a contest with her dependencies. 
The powers in the north of Europe were 
bound to us in the strictest alliance. We 
had not a single enemy, nor any reason 
for expecting the renewal of hostilities.— 
Ife asked the House to reflect also on our 
naval strength and pre-eminence, as a far- 
ther security against foreign danger. It 
was at present equal to the combined naval 
power of Europe. But then he was told 
of the internal state of England, and that 
a spirit was abroad that threatened the 
stability of the constitution. He dis- 
believed the existence of any such dan- 
gerous or turbulent spirit to the degree 
apprehended. Distress might have driven 
some, in particular districts, to fall into 
the desperate counsels of a few mischievous 
individuals ; but the utmost effort of their 
strength had been the disturbance in Spa- 
fields, and he could not think that a suffi- 
cient ground for doubling our peace esta- 
blishment, in addition to 20,000 yeomanry. 
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With regard to Ireland, he must again say, 
that he would not be responsible for advis- 
ing a large reduction there at the present 
moment; but he believed that as long as 
the present system of policy was pursued, 
it never voile be safe to lessen the -esta- 
blishment. If, therefore, the House was 
determined to maintain the system, they 
must have the pleasure of paying for it. 
The fundamental objection to these esti- 
mates was one which proceeded from a 
regard once generally cherished in that 
House—he meant a regard for the liber- 
ties of the country. Ireland had been 
said to be habituated to a military ; when- 
ever England became so habituated, and 
learned to abandon her ancient maxim of 
cultivating her naval resources as her best 
defence, her public liberty would no longer 
be secure. Why was the military college 
maintained in time of peace? It cost but 
30,000/., but it was a pernicious institution. 
He would appeal to the duke of Welling- 
ton, whether it was of use either in pro- 
moting discipline or military skill. The 
naval asylum had met with a different 
treatment; that, as belonging to a less 
favoured service, had been subjected to 
the inquiries of acommittee. Ifthe House 
should think proper to countenance these 
novel principles, the responsibility was on 
them; but he believed that there were 
few who would not live to repent of the 
sanction they had afforded them. He 
would raise his humble voice against them, 
as not less pregnant with danger to the 
liberties than to the political security of 
the country. One hon. gentleman had 
appeared to think, that some in that 
House cared little or nothing for the colo- 
nies, and had told them a great deal about 
the value of Jamaica. It was, however, 
rather an odd proof of its importance to 
our resources, that the customs on its 
produce amounted to 3,000,000/. He 
was aware that, its rums and sugars were 
very useful commodities, but it was the 
consumers in the mother country, and not 
the people of Jamaica, who paid the duties. 
But it was curious to observe, that wher- 


ever they cast their eyes a fund of discon- 
tent was said to exist, the danger of which 
was represented as an incontrovertible ar- 
gument for a large military establishment. 
In England it was a bad spirit; in Ireland 


it was a similar cause; and in the colonies 
it was the black population. He did not 
put faith in these representations : Ireland 
might certainly be in more desirable cir- 
cumstances, but the colonies were secure 
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under proper management. He should 
ive his support to the motion of his hon. 
riend (Mr. Calcraft) rather than to that 
of the hon. and learned gentleman, be- 
cause to vote the whole establishment, for 
however short a time, might be construed 
into an admission than it was necessary. 

Sir. F. Flood should not have thought 
this large establishment necessary for Ire- 
land, had it not been for the irritating 
vote of Friday night. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the Irish would continue to 
show the same patience and peaceable 
demeanour with which they had hitherto 
borne all their privations. The House 
should recollect on quiet Ireland had 
remained whilst mischievous demagogues 
were instigating the populace here to 
outrages and disturbances. Under these 
circumstances he did not think they de- 
served the stigma which the late vote had 
thrown upon them; for no country could 
always be well disposed, which was de- 
prived of the benefit of the laws. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that if the House 
would permit him he would save them the 
trouble of dividing, by withdrawing his 
motion, in order that his hon. friend might 
have an opportunity of making the motion 
for a reduction of the number of the forces 
of which he had given notice. 

Leave was given to withdraw the mo- 
tion; but the Speaker observed, that a 
motion for the reduction in the amount 
of the force could not now be regularly 
put, as that part of the report had been 
agreed to. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he would then pro- 
pose the recommitment of the report, 
with the view of making a motion of re- 
duction. With respect to the forces in 
Ireland and India, he should not, after 
what he had heard, persist in proposing 
any reduction. Under the circumstances 
in which Ireland was now placed, he was 
sorry to say that he did not consider 
12,000 men too much for that country, 
and he could not propose any diminution 
in the number of 8,000 for India: but 
there still remained 20,000, from which 
reductions might be made, and he thought 
it would be a wise policy to deduct 10,000 
from that number: 3,000 men had been 
mentioned by the noble secretary as re- 

uisite for reliefs, but that number he 
ought quite unnecessary. He then 
moved that the report be recommitted. 

Lord Ebrington could not help noticing 
the great inconsistency between the ar- 
guments which had been used that night, 
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and those recently advanced, respecting 
Ireland. It would be recollected, that 
when the noble secretary of state moved 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, 
he expressly excepted Ireland from its 
operation, on the ground, that that 
country was in a state of tranquillity. 
After that declaration, the House must 
have heard with great surprise, the state 
of Ireland assigned that night as requiring 
coercive measures. With regard to Great 
Britain, those who had referred to the 
year 1792 as affording an example of the 
amount of military force necessary, had. 
been answered, that the state of the coun- 
try was now very different. His opinion, - 
however, was, that a difference was not in 
the people, but in the ministers of the 
Crown, who had, during the present ses- 
sion, shown such a disposition to curtail 
the constitutional rights of the subject, and 
to establish arbitrary measures, which were 
totally uncalled for. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that what he had 
stated with regard to the situation of Ire- 
land was this—that he saw no reason for 
applying there the measures which were 
necessary in this country: but in making 
that statement, he distinguished between 
that system of organization which unhap- 
pily prevailed here, and that derangement 
of the public peace in Ireland which ren- 
dered it necessary to distribute the mili- 
tary force over the whole country. He 
certainly had never thrown out any idea 
that a diminution of the force in Ireland 
was practicable. Having said this much 
on that point, he must now beg leave to 
remind the House, that though they were 
to proceed to decide on a motion for re- 
committing the report, that question was 
brought forward for the purpose of letting 
in one respecting numbers. . The hon. 
gentleman who proposed to bring forward 
this question, had, however admitted that 
no reduction could be made in Ireland or 
in India. It must fall, then, on the colonies 
or Great Britain; but the hon. gentleman 
had not pointed out any colonies in which 
he thought reductions could be made. 
Did he conceive it possible, that the whole 
force in Great Britain could be reduced 
to the extent of 10,000 men? This surely 
could not be suggested; and yet there 
was no other quarter to which his scheme 
of reduction could be applied; for if he 
could point out colonies in which reduc- 
tions might be made, it was obvious that 
the troops could not be brought home 
within the time to which the resolution 
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which had been voted extended. He was 
confident that when the alterations were 
considered, which had taken place since 
1792, with respect to the increase of the 
fortresses of the country, the size of the 
metropolis, the guards of the country, 
and the troops employed in the collection 
of the revenue, that the number of troops 
for Great Britain could not be reduced. 
At any rate this must be obvious to every 
one, that the hon. gentleman could not 
take 10,000 men from the force employed 
in Great Britain, and leave enough for 
the ordinary duties of the home service. 

Mr. D. Browne was of opinion, the force 
proposed to be kept up in Ireland was not 
greater than the circumstances of the 
country required. 

The House civided on Mr. Calfraft’s mo- 
tion: Yeas, 56 ; Noes, 144. 


List of the Minority. 


Milton, vise. 

sir John 
North, D. 
Nugent, Lord 
Newman, R. W. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Ossulston lord 
Parneil, sir H. 


Abercrombie, hon, J. 
Althorp, viscount 
Atherley, Arthur 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Burroughs, sir Wm. 
Barnett, James 
Brougham, Henry 
Calvert, Charles 


Campbell, gen. D. 
Carew, R. S. 
Carter, John 
Caulfield, hon. H. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Douglas, hon. S. 
Fazakerly, Nic. 
Fergusson, sir R. C, 
Fitzroy, lord John 

- Gordon, Robert 
Grant, J. P. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Guise, sir Wm. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Heron, sir R. 
Hornby, E. 
Jervoise, J. P. 
Latouche, Robt. 
Latouche, R. jun. 
Lamb, hon. W. 
Lemon, sir Wm. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. H. 


Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Plunkett, rt. hon. W. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Prittie, hon. F. A. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Russell, lord Wm. 
Russell, R. G. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, Wm. 
Spiers, Arch. 
Tavistock, Marquis 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Waldegrave, hon, W. 
Warre, J. A. 
Webb, E. 
Wilkins, Walter 
TELLERS. 
Calcraft, John 
Ebrington, visc. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
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Wednesday, May 14. 


Gas-Licut Compantes.] 
Montfort moved the third reading of a bill 


Lord 


for incorporating another Gas-light Com- 


pany in London. 


The Earl of Lauderdale objected to 


this bill, on the same principles on which 
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he had objected to the bill for incorporat- 
ing a gas-light company last year. As 
an individual he felt no great concern 
about the matter, but for the sake of the 
best interests of the country, he repeated 
his warning to their lordships not to listen 
to petitions of this description. If they 
did, they would have abundant applica- 
tions, and would essentially injure the 
mercantile interests of the nation. In 
this country,’ wherever the profits of a 
concern rendered it an ebject to engage 
in it, individuals would come forward and 
carry on that concern in a much better 
manner for the public than these incor- 
porated companies. There was no want 
of capital in this country for such under- 
takings, and the true line of policy was to 
allow them to be managed by private in- 
dividuals, or companies, whose interests 
would bind them to proceed in the most 
careful manner, and to act in such a way 
as would be most beneficial to themselves 
and the public: but, in consequence of 
the facilities with which bills of this kind 
were a their lordships would be per- 
petually called on to incorporate compa- 
nies of this description; who, by holding 
out the prospect of great profits to their 
subscribers, in the manner of lottery 
puffs, would entangle widows and persons 
unacquainted with business, and by a com- 
mand of capital thus raised, would prevent 
the object being accomplished by private 
individuals or companics, who would do it 
in a much better and more beneficial way. 
He had taken occasion before to warn 
their lordships against these incorporations 
which were generally used as decoy-ducks 
to entangle the unwary; and the only ef- 
fect of which was to throw the manage- 
ment of the concern into the hands of 
commissioners who would hardly conduct 
them with that degree of care and circum- 
spection which’ private individuals would 
do. Experience proved that one appli- 
cation in this way only led to another ; 
and, in point of fact, he believed that two 
petitions ‘had been presented, or were 
about to be presented, for incorporat- 
ing gas-light companies in other places. 
It was clear that these things were not at- 
tended with advantage to the public. 
Every writer on the subject of these mo- 
nopolies condemned them as highly inju- 
rious to the community; even the East 
India company, carrying on a great and’ 
distant trade, had been condemned as pet- 
nicious to the interests of such a country 
as this, where there was no want of capt- 
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tal to carry on that trade without any such 
incorporation; and it was well known that 
the great number of incorporations, for 
the most trifling purposes, which had been 
established in the reign of king William, 
had been attended with fatal effects to the 
mercantile interests of the country. He 
was very far from being unfriendly to the 
individuals of this company, but his sense 
of public duty compelled him to say this 
much. It might be contended that it 
would be a hard measure to refuse to 
this more respectable company what they 
had granted to less respectable adventurers 
last year; but this was an argument which 
would always be used; and the evil would 
at last reach a height which must prove 
ruinous to the mercantile interests of the 
community, when there would hardly be 
a branch of trade of any description un- 
fettered by some such incorporation. If 
he thought that the public interests re- 
quired, and if he saw that he could do any 
good, he would persevere in making these 
objections; but if the legislature should 
be determined to disregard them, it could 
not be expected that he should, on every 
occasion, be repeating the same argu- 
ments, and calling their attention to prin- 


ciples with which their lordships must be 
as well acquainted as he was himsell. 
Lord Kenyon said, he would not have 
supported the bill, unless he had been sa- 
tisfied that it was for the public advan- 


tage that it should pass. In the metro- 
polis, he believed, these things were much 
better conducted by a competition be- 
tween incorporated companies; and, as a 
security to the public that the object 
would be accomplished, 100,000/. had 
been already subscribed. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had 
in the committee successfully endeavoured 
to get that clause introduced by which 
the company was prevented from exercis- 
ing the authority which this bill would 
give them, until 100,000/. should be sub- 
scribed; and if this clause had not been 
introduced, they would have given this 
power to a company with a debt of 
11,000/., and almost without a halfpenny 
to carry on the trade. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if it was 
by the exertions of the noble earl that 
this clause was introduced, that noble ear! 
had done the public a great service. He 
happened judiciously to know, that there 
could hardly be a greater evil than allow- 
ing such companies to begin their opera- 
tions until such a sum had been sub- 
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scribed as would afford some security that 
the object would be completely carried 
into eflect. 

The bill was then passed. 


NOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 14.. 


IrntsH GRAND JurRY PRESENTMENTS. 
Mr. Cooper said, that among the many evils 
that would result from postponing the 
Grand Jury Presentment bill, there was 
none that would be more felt than the 
want of the regulations therein proposed 
for treasurers and collectors of publie 
money; before, however, he adverted 
particularly to that object, he would take 
the liberty of making a few observations 
upon other matters connected with it. 
And first he would once more, and once 
for all, deny that he had exceeded his 
duty in bringing forward a comprehensive 
measure ; the very words of the report of 
the committee recommended a compre- 
hensive measure. One great evil arising 
from the grand jury laws as they stand 
was the want of a previous examination 
into the necessity or expediency of the 
works proposed to be executed. This 
part of the evil was proposed to be reme- 
died by submitting these matters to a pre- 
vious meeting of magistrates—the prin- 
cipal objections he had heard to this part 
of the bill was as to the power given to 
magistrates in some cases to cancel such 
proposed presentments as they did not 
approve; this might have been a very fit 
subject of discussion in a committee; his 
opinion had been hitherto governed by 
the idea that if there was no power given 
to these meetings they would not be at- 
tended by the principal gentlemen whose 
presence was so desirable.—Tihe next part 
of the subject he would notice was the 
proposed meeting of the grand jury for 
the consideration of the civil business of 
the country, disentangled from the cri- 
minal business and other important mat- 
ters ; the diiference of opinion that he had 
found on this part of the subject was as te 
the time, some thinking that it should be 
before, and others after the general assize 
business—this also would have been fit 
matter for discussion in a committee; his 
reason for preferring the former was, that 
by that means they should have the ad- 
vantage of the control of the judges, 
without inconvenience to those person- 
ages. With respect to the circuit sur- 
veyor which was recommended, and 
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whose appointment was to be independent 
of grand juries, his idea was to place all 
buildings of any importance and all other 
matters from which jobs usually arose, 
such as laying out roads, cutting down 
hills, &c. under his control—one objection 
that he had heard to this appointment was, 
that it would not be in the power of any 
surveyor to go through the labour; to 
which he begged leave to answer by re- 
ferring to the report of the surveyor on 
the Highland Roads, by which it appeared 
that a Mr. Mitchell, a surveyor, reported 
upon 3,000 miles of roads and bridges in 
one year; no circuit surveyor in Ireland 
would have one fourth of that labour to go 
through—it was owing to the want of a 
responsible office of this description that 
— were bad, estimates inadequate, pub- 
ic works badly executed, and that in num- 
berless instances private convenience was 
preferred to public advantage.—With re- 
spect to the printing work done for the 
use of grand juries, he had observed so 
much inaccuracy, such a total dereliction 
of the form enjoined by law, that he had 
had it in contemplation by the bill to re- 
commend printing work to be done by the 
king’s printer; he was however aware 


that this, in many instances would be a 
severe privation to local printers, and 


it was his intention to have altered 
this clause in the committee; he was 
the more induced to this as there were 
printed forms annexed to the bill which 
could not be mistaken or misunder- 
stood.— Another measure recommended 
by the bill was the permitting grand juries 
to appoint a county attorney whose duty 
it should be to superintend the taking of 
recognizances and to defend traverses un- 
der the direction of grand juries ; the losses 
which were sustained by the public on 
this account were immense, in nine times 
out of ten, roads running through persons 
grounds, instead of doing that person an 
injury rendered him an essential service, 
and yet by the traverser employing coun- 
sel, and there being no power in a grand 
yury to employ a legal person on the part 
of the county, the jury were imposed on, 
and the country suffered accordingly—As 
many misrepresentations had gone abroad 
as to his reason of withdrawing the bill, 
he felt it right to state, that as he thought 
he perceived much more activity (with 
some gratifying exceptions however) 
among the opponents to the bill than 
among its supporters, he had thought it 


his duty to apply to a certajn quarter “7 
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see how and whether the bill was likely to 
be countenanced : finding himself discou- 
raged there, he thought it better to with- 
draw the bill for the present, rather than 
give the House or himself what appeared 
useless trouble.—As to the proposal made 
by the bill to require the monies of the 
different counties to be paid into the bank 
of Ireland, there were many flimsy objec- 
tions made to it, and particularly by the 
treasurers—they ask at whose risk is 
the moncy to be transmitted? 1 answer, 
at the risk of the treasurer; why should 
there be more difficulty in a treasurer re- 
mitting money to a bank than there isin a 
private agent who remits any sum under 
his own responsibility, and whose difficul- 
ties are so much greater from his receiving 
the money in small sums.—He came now 
to the subject of defaulting treasurers and 
collectors; three of the former, as he was 
informed, had failed in the past year, and 
as to the latter, he would refer to a printed 
paper he held in his hand, which contain- 
ed an advertisement from the city of Cork, 
in which the grand jury held out the names 
of four defaulting collectors to the amount 
of upwards of 14,000/. at the last assizes ; 
and it appeared by the advertisement they 
allowed one of these collectors his pound. 
age to the amount of 500/. though his col- 
lection was not complete, and this in the 
very teeth of an act of parliament. He 
also held in his hand aschedule of the pre- 
sentmentslevied under thedirection ofgrand 
juries last summer assizes, in which ap- 
peared the following items :—* To George 
Biggs, esq. attorney, for sueing Henry 
Lysaght, late high constable, for an ar- 
rear due by-him to the county 98/. 3s 9d. 
‘To same, for the like, in sueing Mounti- 
ford Longfield as security for do. 44d. 12s 
5d. To same, for the like, in sueing Wil- 
liam Starkey, late high constable, 1032. 0s. 
7d. ‘losame, for the like, in sueing Wil- 
liam Warner, high constable of Bantry, 
and his sureties, 75/. 6s 23d.” Amounting 
in the whole to the sum of 321/, 9s 114d. 
Now, how stood this matter? This gen- 
tleman, after making a handsome annuity 
for some time out of the law proceedings, 
would probably recover nothing, and thus 
in the first instance the original sums 
would be lost, the enormous bills of cost 
would be lost, and the sums owing by 
those defaulting collectors would be levied 
over again from the public; if these were 
not evils and abuses he did not know what 
could be called so.—Mr. Cooper also took 
occasion to notice what appeared to him 
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an enormous job, the giving a Mr. Col- 
bourne 1,000/. fine and 300/. per annum 
for a house merely to make a grand jury 
room, which he was well informed was 
not worth more than 200/, fine and 70/. 
per annum.—dAs to the bill which it was 
proposed to him to bring in, besides his 
dislike to the bringing in a minor measure, 
he really thought if he was to undertake 
it, the probability was, they would have 
no act this session; he thought the best 
way was for those who proposed such a 
proceeding to him to undertake the bill 
themselves; in their hands it would suc- 
ceed, in his it would be frittered away, 
and in the end it would be laid at his door, 
that there was not any improvement of 
the law this session. He begged leave to 
move, that an humble address be presented 
to his royal highness che Prince Regent 
for “ a return of the names of the trea- 
surers and collectors of public money in 
the several counties, counties of cities, 
and counties of towns, in Ireland, who 
have made default in their several collec- 
tions and payments, from the Ist of Jan- 
uary 1810, to the present time; distin- 
guishing the sums for which they severally 
made default, with the amount of any sums 
which have been recovered from such per- 
sons, or their sureties respectively, with 
thenames of such sureties ; also theamount 
of any bills of cost which have been pre- 
sented by any grand jury in Ireland, from 
the first of January 1810, to the present 
time, either on account or otherwise, upon 
any legal proceedings instituted for the 
recovery of, the sums due by such per- 
sons so in default, or their sureties.” 

Mr. Peel said, that he had advised the 
hon. member to withdraw his bill under the 
idea, that if the very voluminous bill 
which did so much credit to the hon. mem- 
ber’s talents had gone into a committee, 
and had been found impracticable, so 
much time would have been lost, that 
there would have been no possibility of 
remedying the inconveniencies complained 
of during the present session. He had 
thought it advisable to wait till the hon. 
member should determine whether he 
would again bring forward the subject in 
another shape. He regretted that the 
hon. member had given up the subject for 
the present. He was, however, happy to 
say, that his right hon. friend (Mr. V. 
Fitzgerald) intended to bring forward a 
bill to remedy the abuses complained of. 
He thought a bill in the nature of an ex- 
perimental] measure, was better than asud- 
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den abolition of the whole grand jury sys- 
tem in Ireland. 

Sir N, Colthurst supported the motion, 
and thought some measure highly neces- 
sary. 

Suen Mathew declared his opinien of 
the necessity of reforming the system of 
grand jury presentments, which operated 
as grievous and unjust taxes on the coun- 
ties ; but he did not think any good would 
be done till the sheriffs who appointed the 
grand juries were themselves nominated in 
amore unexceptionable way. The she- 
riffs were not nominated, as in England, 
from the recommendation of the grand 
panel, but for electioneering purposes, 
and the sheriff so appointed secured the 
influence of the ministerial candidate by 
appointing grand jurymen as a matter of 
favour. He inculcated the necessity of 
resorting to the system established in this 
country. 

Sir F. Flood denied that at present the 
sheriffs in Ireland were appointed for party 
purposes. The out going sheriff gave three 
names of persons of respectability to 
the judges at the assizes, and soon after 
the chancellor and judges met to.chat over 
together who were the fittest persons to 
serve the office. He denied also, espe 
cially in the county to which he belonged, 
that persons were chosen on grand juries 
for the purpose of jobbing. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought it extraordinary 
to reject a bill before it had been exa- 
mined by a committee ; and, though he 
was glad that any bill was to be introduced, 
he hoped his hon. friend would proceed 
next session. With respect to the ap- 
pointment of sheriff, though a change had 
been promised, he did not find any im- 
provement, for the judges still took the 
names from the outgoing sheriff. He 
hoped that this would be altered, for the 
existing sheriff would always name those 
who were in the interest from which he 
had derived his own appointment. 

Mr. Peel felt it necessary, as he had 
given a pledge to the House last session, 
that steps should be taken as to the ap- 
pointment of sheriffs, to explain what had 
actually been done. On his return to Ire+ 
land, he had communicated with the lord 
chancellor on the subject, and directions 
had been given that the judges on the as- 
sizesshould return three fit persons toserve 
the office of sheriff, from each county, 
This had been done, and in almost every 
casc the first on the list had beenappointed. 
In no instance had any party considera- 
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tions biassed the choice—for instance, in 
the county which the gallant general 
(Mathew) represented, three persons had 
been returned by the judges. He (Mr. P.) 
wrote to the first on the list to say, that 
the lord lieutenant intended to appoint him 
sheriff. He declined—to the second and 
third. Far from consulting any party in- 
terest, a letter was written to the first on 
the list, that the writ would be made out 
for him, and he was obliged to serve. The 
returns of the names of the three persons 
had sometimes been made by the outgoing 
sheriff, but that was not always the case. 
Though thus much had been done, so 
convinced was he of the necessity of put- 
ting the system on an unobjectionable foot- 
ing, that he had written to the lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland, as to the expediency of 
advising the lord lieutenant to instruct the 
judges to return persons recommended 
by the grand panel of the counties. ‘The 
reform in their appointments would, he 
was convinced, confer an important bene- 
fit on Ireland. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he had heard with 
great satisfaction the statement of the 
right hon. gentleman, and thought it would 
be a great step towards the improvement 
of the state of Ireland. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, that much more | 
had been done by the Irish government | 
on this subject in a short time than could 
be expected. He thought it very proper, 
that the bill entirely changing the system 
of grand jury presentments, had not been 
pressed through the House without ma- 
ture consideration, which could not be af- 
forded. He advised the hon. member to 
bring his measure forward early in the 
next session, to attract the attention of the 
British part of the representatives, with- 
out which his efforts would probably be 
frustrated. The right hon. gentleman 
described the arrangements which he 
thought necessary, with a view to provide 
for the due execution of the law respect- 
ing grand jury presentments, and to guard 
against any faults or defaults on the part 
of county treasurers. These arrange- 
ments were; first, that security should be 
had from all county treasurers to the full 
amount of the sums which they were to 
receive, and that such securities should be 
examined and approved of by the law offi- 
cers of the Crown, while the securities for 
barony treasurers should be examined and 
approved of by some subordinate autho- 
rity ;—2ndly, that no one who was to ac- 
count toa grand jury should be allowed 
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to act as a grand juror ;—Sdly, that a lon- 
ger previous notice should be given of 
every presentment ; and 4thly that an as- 
sistant judge should be appointed on each 
circuit, for the purpose of considering and 
urging all traverses, &c. with respect to 
presentments, and in his opinion, the ac- 
counts of expenditure upon presentments, 
as well as the presentments themselves, 
should be subject to be traversed. Such 
an appointment would, he was aware, in- 
crease the patronage of the Crown over the 
Irish bar, which patronage was already 
quite enough. But the appointment was 
indispensable to the due execution of the 
law, for the judges were at present unable 
to attend to this department, and as to the 
expense of the appointments to which he 
referred, it would not exceed for all Ire- 
land 2,000/ a year. 

Mr. L. Foster objected to the provi- 
sions of the bill which had been withdrawn, 
as well as to some arrangements proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman who spoke 

ast. 

Mr. D. Browne strongly recommended 
a general survey of the land in Ireland, 
with a view to the fair execution of the 
law with respect to presentments. 

Sir J. Newport concurred in this recom- 
mendation, and while he highly approved 
of the principles of the law with regard to 
grand jury presentments, expressed his re- 
gret to find that this law, was very much 
abused. The amount of the assessments 
under grand jury presentments was consi- 
derable, and as those assessments bore 
very hard upon the occupiers of land, or 
the peasantry, it was peculiarly necessary 
tu provide that such assessments should 
not be improperly applied. Now he un- 
derstood, that even within the last year, 
no less than three county treasurers had 
failed, while their securities were found in- 
efficient to supply their defaults. This 
was a serious grievance, which, however, 
had long been suffered to prevail in Ire- 
land. ‘There were, indeed, great defaults 
in that country among public accountants, 
which were due for many years, and which 
he feared were never likely to be received, 
especially from the improvident manner in 
which securities had been arranged by 
those Crown lawyers whose duty it was to 
attend to such subjects. 

Lord Desart maintained that the sys- 
tem of grand jury presentments was highly 
advantageous to Ireland in promoting its 
internal improvement. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald expressed his con- 
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currence in the views of Mr. M. Fitzge- 
rald, but thought the arrangements he pro- 
posed required consideration. As to the 
appointment of an assistant judge to at- 
tend to the business of presentments, he 
himself had suggested the necessity of such 
an appointment in his evidence before the 
committee upon the subject of present- 
ments three years ago. But he had pro- 
posed some propositions with regard to 
the question before the House which he 
intended to submit to its consideration on 
'riday se’nnight, and therefore he gave 
notice of a motion for that day. 
The motion was agreed to. 


EMPLoyMENT OF THE Poor BILL]. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, to 
move the erder of the day, that the House 
resolve itself into a committee to take into 
consideration the Employment of the Poor 
bill. He had introduced a considerable 
number of amendments into the bill, 
which he thought would remove some of 
the objections stated against the measure. 
He would not enter at present into the 
merits of those amendments, as a better 
a, would hereafter occur. 

Ir. Brougham had, at the introduction 


of this measure, expressed some difficul- 


ties he felt on the subject. He feared 
those difficulties were still unremoved. He 
would willingly give the right hon. gentle- 
man an opportunity of forwarding his bill, 
and reserve his remarks till it was recom- 
mitted ; but a few prominent objections he 
wished at this time to state. First, as to 
the constitutional objections to the mea- 
sure, he did think it extremely objectiona- 
ble that a million and three-fourths of mo- 
ney should be issued by the government to 
the people at a time when we were upon 
the eve of an event which would call upon 
the people to exercise their judgment 
respecting the character and measures of 
that government—he meant a dissolution 
of parliament, which would probably take 
place a few months after their rising. A 
second objection was as to the principle of 
the billitself. It was a remedy for an evil 
not felt, while it afforded no remedy of the 
real evil that was universally and deeply 
felt. It was not money that was wanted ; 
there was a superabundance of money in 
the country, but no employment for it. 
This bill only offered money, but could 
not find employment for the idle capital 
already in the country.. Not only would 
the bill afford no remedy, but it would in- 
crease the difficulty at present felt. He 
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had at first thought that the only effect of 
the measure would be to increase the 
funds of loans, and thus to facilitate bor- 
rowing: he was now not of that opinion, 
because the capital of the country was not 
to be increased by 1,750,000/.; it was 
only interposing the credit of government 
to facilitate loans. Now, the security to 
be exacted, he thought, would prevent any 
application for loans of this kind. If, in- 
deed, the security usually required by go- 
vernment were not required in this case— 
if the government should be satisfied with 
such security as a private person would re- 
quire—the objection was removed ; but if 
not, he was convinced no person would 
apply for loans from the government 
which he could procure on easier terms 
from private persons. But if this objec- 
tion were removed, still there was no real 
increase of capital. It was only one indi- 
vidual going round about to another indivi- 
dual toobtainaloan of capital already in the 
country. He did not say that there was 
no way of explaining the measure so as to 
remove those objections ; yet even if th 
were explained, the proposed relief would 
be found quite inadequate. These obser- 
vations he had made, from a sincere wish 
to promote any good that the measure 
might effect, and by no means with an in- 
tention to retard it by captious objections. 
Mr. Western said, he had not been in 
the House when this measure was originally 
brought forward, but, from the fullest con- 
sideration which he was able to give it, he 
could see no advantage whatever that it 
was capable of producing ; but he saw very 
many objections toit. Theremark ofhishon. 
and learned friend, with respect to the in- 
fluence it would throw into the hands of go- 
vernment, in the event of ageneral election, 
he thought well worthy of consideration. 
One million and three-fourths distributed 
by ministers might certainly tend to create 
influence, and excite a bias that ought to 
be guarded against. But he felt other 
objections to the measure. First, it would 
excite expectations that must be misera- 
bly disappointed. The lower classes were 
naturally induced by the proposal of re- 
lief from government, to look for immedi- 
ate and effectual deliverance from their 
present difficulties. This expectation 
could not be realized, and therefore the 
measure would cause only a cruel disap- 
apne Besides, it taught the poor to 
ook at their more opulent neighbours, and 
to view them as, in fact, the prevention of 
relief being extended to them by the go- 
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vernment. The upper classes were thus 
placed in a painful situation. The poor 
wished to obtain 20, 30, or 40,000/. ; no- 
thing was wanting but security. Would 
the House say that it was advisable to 
give security in suchacase? The poorer 
classes would therefore feel great disap- 
pointment, and ascribe that disappoint- 
ment to their richer neighbours. It could 
not, indeed, be supposed that any indivi- 
duals could be found to give their security, 
but it was proposed to have the poor-rates 
mortgaged. This he thought objection- 
able in two points of view: first, it increas- 
ed the pressure of the poor-rates, by making 
them the means of borrowing; next, it 
threw a temptation in the way of occupiers 
of land, to relieve themselves by mort- 
gaging the poor-rates. This considera- 
tion he thought very material. The in- 
creasing amount of the poor-rates was 
most alarming ; and whatever could facili- 
tate that increase, was of all things to be 
deprecated. If once the system was in- 
troduced of mortgaging those rates, in 
vain would they expect any remedy of the 
evil, As to that part of the measure 
which related to public works, he thought 
it quite unavailing. His hon. and learned 
friend’s statement, that it was not capital 
but employment for it that was wanting, 
was unanswerable. ‘There was no capital 
wanting for agriculture, for commerce, for 
manufacturers. Nor was the project ap- 
plicable, if capital were wanting. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admit- 
ted, that the objections stated by the 
hon. and learned gentleman were not en- 
tirely removed by any thing that was done, 
and could not be removed by any thing 
that could be done; but as to the consti- 
tutional objection, if should be recollected 
that the money was not to be issued by his 
majesty’s ministers individually ; and the 
apprehension of exercising any influence 
through the commissioners was removed by 
the independent and honourable character 
of those commissioners. He would not 
now enter into the minor details, but he 
would mention that there were several 
clauses, introduced for authorizing to dis- 
pense, in certain cases, with private secu- 
rity, for special securities of various kinds. 
The general principle of the measure was, 
not to help those whe had already credit 
or capital, but to give relief where there 
was a temporary deficiency of credit. 
This was in many instances the case. 
Whether it was occasioned, or whether it 
was increased, by the usury laws, he would 
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not at present inquire. That there was 
great difficulty in procuring capital for 
promising undertakings was too notorious 
to require illustration. 

Mr. J. P. Grant thought the object of 
this measure was of the narrowest kind; 
and the benefit must, therefore, be like- 
wise very narrow. ‘The principal benefit 
proposed was to supply public works with 
capital, where it was wanting. The un- 
dertakings which required such aid were 
not many. If any undertaking was really 
promising, capital would readily be lent 
upon the credit of it. For such, there- 
fore, it was not necessary to interpose the 
credit of government ; for those of a difle- 
rent character it was improper to inter- 
pose it. The evil at the present moment 
was too much capital. ‘This was proved 
by the price of exchequer bills and the 
state of the funds. It was not capital, 
therefore, that was wanting; still less 
was it credit. Whatever could by this 
measure be got from government, could, 
upon the same security, be got from the 


‘market. In no way possible could this 


measure o— any effect, unless the 
amount of the exchequer bills were re- 
duced, and they were thrown without any 
charge of interest into the currency of the 
country. If 1,750,000/. were thus all at 
once added to our present currency it 
would have some effect. He did not at 
all speak of the policy, or impolicy, of 
such a measure; he only said, that in no 
other way could the proposed interposition 
produce any beneficial effect. He gave 
the right hon. gentleman credit for bene- 
volent intentions ; but, from the first mo- 
ment he heard of this project, he was 
convinced it could produce no public be- 
nefit. 

Mr. Rose observed, that, after the ap- 
pointment of commissioners, and commis- 
sioners of the highest character, it would 
be bold and enterprising indeed in the 
chancellor of the exchequer, or the secre- 
tary for foreign affairs, to apply to those 
commissioners for the promotion of any 
political purposes. As to what the hon. 
member for Essex had said, respecting the 
danger of charging persons with poor-rates 
in consequence of this measure, who 
would not otherwise be liable, he thought 
that, though some cases of this sort might 
happen, there could not be many. In 
most instances, recourse to the poor-rates 
could be avoided ;. but in some cases per 
sonal security upon the poor-rates would 
be required.” To extend credit in this way 
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would be of great use. There were cases 
within his own knowledge in which the be- 
nefit of it would be sensibly felt. He did 
not allude to public works : but as to pub- 
lic works, too, it would be of much bene- 
fit. Money could be readily obtained 
from private individuals, where there was 
a prospect of returning it in two, three, or 
four months ; but it was not possible to ob- 
tain it upon the same terms for two, three 
or four years. On this account, therefore, 
the credit given by government would be 
most beneficial. The measure would, he 
was convinced, do great good, and occa- 
sion no inconvenience. 

Mr. Brougham explained, that he by no 
means apprehended any sinister influence 
on the part of the commissioners. The 
money could not be issued all at once; the 
election might take place while the com- 
missioners were sitting; many persons 
would intend to make application and ex- 
pect assistance; in such a state of things 
an influence would necessarily be in opera- 
tion, which the principles of our constitu- 
tion required us to regard with jealousy. 

Mr. Lockhart could not view any con- 
stitutional danger in the measure. It 
was not in issuing the money that he 
saw difficulty and danger, but in paying 
it back again. He was thoroughly con- 
vinced the object of the bill would to- 
tally fail. To large companies no assist- 
ance would be given, for they had already 
enough of capital. He understood the 
right hon. gentleman had abandoned the 
idea of taking private personal security ; 
of this he approved. If the government 
could come in with private creditors, and 
issue extents to recover its claims, the 
evil would be most serious. The govern- 
ment would have a preference over the 
other creditors, and thus throw them out 
of their original station. He believed 
the hon. member for Essex had made ex- 
tremely just observations on the effect of 
the measure, in aggravating the pressure 
of the poor-rates, Is effect in this view 
was most mischievous. It would prevent 
the possibility of reducing or alleviating 
this corroding evil. If the occupiers of 
Jand could expect relief by mortgaging the 
poor-rates, there would be mutual forbear- 
ance, mutual arrangements, mutual agree- 
ments, and mutual evasions, so as to de- 
stroy the best interests of the poorer clas- 
ses. Wherever security could be given, 
that was, wherever distress was not ex- 
treme, we should do what we could. 
Where relief was indispensable, it was ra- 
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ther a national concern, and national relief 
should be afforded; but in general, rather 
than increase the corroding evil that now 
formed such an alarming part of the na- 
tional distress, he thought, if he might use 
the expression, that “ we ought to work 
out our own salvation.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plained, that personal security was not 
abandoned ; it was only put under certain 
modifications. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee upon the bill, the chancellor of 
the exchequer said, he thought that was a 
fit time to read the names of the commis- 
sioners ; they were, lord R. Seymour, sir 
T. Acland, Mr. W. Lamb, sir C. Edmon- 
stone, sir James Shaw, sir J. Perring, Mr. 
Gooch, Mr. E. Littleton, Mr. Lutterell, 
Mr. C. Grant, sen., Mr. Curwen, Mr. 
Estcourt, Mr. Casberd, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. 
H. Swan, Mr. B. Harrison, Mr. Reid, Mr. 
Thornton, Mr. Philips, Mr. Angerstein, 
Mr. Baring, Mr. Joseph Tierney, and Mr. 
Bosanquet. 

The report was afterwards brought up, 
and ordered to be taken into farther con- 
sideration on Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 13. 


Miuitary Fioceinc. ]—Mr. Manners 
Sutton said, that seeing an hon. baronet in 
his place, he should call the attention of 
the House to the circumstances of a case 
of military punishment which the hon. 
baronet had a few days ago spoken of, as 
having been related in the Carlisle Jour- 
nal. The facts then stated by the hon. 
baronet were, that a private in the dra- 

oons had married without leave; that 
or this he had been sentenced to receive 
corporal punishment ; that he received a 
part of his sentence, and under the appre- 
hension that he should receive the re- 
mainder, had committed suicide. Now, 
the facts asserted in the statement of the 
Carlisle Journal, which he should call a 
libel on the army, were incorrect. He 
had made inquiries on the subject, and 
had received a detailed account of the cir- 
cumstances of the case :—a private in the 
18th dragoons, stationed at Carlisle, had 
asked the consent of his commanding ofti- 
cer to marry, and had been refused. It 
was not to be understood by this, that if a 
soldier wished to marry, it was necessary 
that he should have the consent of his 
commanding officer, or that he would 
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commit a military crime by marrying 
without that consent; but as the accom- 
modations in barracks for the wives of 
soldiers were limited, it was necessary the 
officer should have a power of preventing 
annoyance to the respectable women who 
were in that situation, by the introduction 
of others of a different description. But, 
it was not merely on this account that the 
officer refused his consent, but it was because 
the man was married already. In a short 
time after, the man absented himself with- 
out leave for some days, in the course of 
which time he was married. When he re- 
turned he was tried by a brigade court- 
martial, and sentenced to receive 200 
Jashes—100 lashes were inflicted on him, 
and the remainder were remitted. Some 
days after he was found drowned, and the 
probability was that he had committed 
suicide. These were the facts in the 
official return; but to do justice to the 
officer who commanded the corps in ques- 
tion, he should read a letter from sic Boba 
Byng, the commander-in-chief in the 
northern district. —Mr. M. Suttonthen read 
a letter from sir J. Byng, which stated the 
circumstances nearly in the same manner 
as Mr. M.S. had stated them. It stated, 
however, that the officer had refused his 
consent to the marriage, as the woman was 
an abandoned character. Sir J. Byng ob- 
served, that the soldier could not have 
committed suicide from apprehension ef 
further punishment, as the remaining part 
of the sentence had been remitted; and 
that he did not believe he felt himself ag- 
grieved, as he (sir J. Byng) wasat Carlisle 
at the time inspecting the regiment, and 
any soldier had thus immediate means of 
redress—he believed that the individual 
had committed suicide from despair at 
finding himself married to a worthless and 
abandoned woman. Sir J. Byng conclud- 
ed his letter with an eulogium on the cha- 
racter of brevet major M‘Allister, who, 
from long knowledge he could assert to be 
incapable of oppressing a soldier under his 
command. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he had not known 
the name of the gentleman in command at 
Carlisle, and of course could not have 
meant to cast any reflection on his con- 
duct. It however appeared, that all the 
facts in the Carlisle Journal had been cor- 
rectly stated, for he (sir F. B.) had not 
stated it as an assertion of the Carlisle 
Journal, but merely as a possible supposi- 
tion that the man had committed suicide 
to avoid receiving the remainder of his 
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sentence. He was glad to hear that the 
remainder of the sentence had been re- 
mitted, but the fact in the Carlisle Journal 
was stated, to show the mischievousness 
of this species of punishment at all. The 
facts of the case seemed to be, that a sol- 
dier had chosen to marry against the 
wishes of his officer, and that for this he 
was flogged, for though absence without 
leave was an offence, it was not usually so 
heavily punished. If the man was married 
before, he became liable to the ordinary 
laws of the country, but it was an abuse of 
the military law to subject him for an 
offence not cognizable by a court-martial. 
As to the motives which led to the suicide, 
it was impossible to speak. It was not 
very likely that it could have been the re- 
gret at marrying an unworthy person, 
whose character he must have been previ- 
ously acquainted with, as it appeared it 
was known to the officer. It was more 
probable that the man felt so strongly the 
disgrace which had been inflicted on him, 
that his life was intolerable to him. As 
this was a symptom that this degrading 
system of punishment was keeping its 
ground, he should probably have again to 
bring the subject before the House. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that if the 
punishment was for absence from duty, it 
proceeded on just grounds ; but if the man 
disappeared to get married, and afterwards 
returned to his duty, his absence ought not 
to have been dealt with as if he had been 
guilty of desertion. As the man could not 
have been charged with desertion, it seem- 
ed that he had been punished tor disobey- 
ing his officer’s injunction not to marry. 

Mr. M, Sutton explained, that he had 
never mentioned the word “ desertion ;” 
he had carefully stated what was the fact, 
that the man had been tried for absenting 
himself from his duty. 

The conversation here ended. 


RenewaL or tue Corpus 
Suspension AcT—CALL or THEHOUSE. } 
—Mr. Ponsonby, after observing that the 
present act for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus would expire in July, and that the 
middle of May being now at hand, aperiod 
was approaching at which, according to 
all experience, anumber of members would 
retire into the country, begged to ask the 
noble lord opposite if it was the intention 
of his majesty’s ministers to apply to par- 
liament for a farther extension of the 
power of imprisonment which had already 
been given them? He hoped the noble 
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lord would give an answer one way or the 
other. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that after the 
holydays, about the Ist of June, a com- 
rounication would be made to the House 
concerning the internal state of the coun- 
try; after which the same proceeding 
would be proposed as had taken place in 
the early part of the session, and it would 
be referred to a committee to enter into 
an ‘inquiry as to the measures proper to 
be pursued, After the question put by 
the right hon. gentleman, without any wish 
to provoke a discussion, or to commit the 
House to a premature declaration of its 
sentiments, he felt it his duty, under the 
circumstances the House had been placed 
in by the question of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, to state, that his majesty’s minis- 
ters, in the present situation of the country, 
thought themselves called on to propose 
to parliament a continuance of the measure 
now in operation [Cries of hear, hear!]. 

Mr. Philips said, as the matter was of 
the utmost importance, and demanded a 
full attendance, he should move for a call 
of the House. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was as willing 
that there should be a call as the hon. gen- 
tleman could be. : 

Mr. Brougham asked, whether it was 
the noble lord’s intention, after the holy- 
days, to propose a committee, as in the 
early part of the session, or to proceed 
without a committee ? 

Lord Castlereagh repeated, that a com- 
munication would be made to the House, 
after which a committee would be proposed 
for the purpose of making an inquiry, as 
at the beginning of the session; after 
which, his majesty’s ministers would pro- 
pose to parliament a continuation of the 
measure now in force. 

Mr. Brougham.—Am I then to un- 
derstand, that a committee is to inquire, 
and that this is to be the result of the in- 
quiry? 

Sir F. Burdett said, that there could be 
no doubt what would be the result of the 
inquiry. But he should first move for a 
list of the persons confined under the pre- 
Sent act, 

Mr. Brougham hoped, that some member, 
of more weight than himself, would give 
notice of a motion for an address, praying 
his royal highness the prince regent not to 
dissolve parliament while the Habeas 
Corpus Act was under suspension. 

Mr. Philips then moved, that the House 
be called over the 2nd of June. 
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Mr. J. P. Grant, after reminding the 
House that the first law-officer of Scotland 
had stated, that the conspiracies at Glas- 
gow were not confined to the poorer 
classes of the community, said, that he 
knew thatonly one person abovetherank of 
an operative weaver had been taken up, 
and that person had declared that he had 
no communication whatever with any poli- 
tical clubs; 3,000/. had been offered for 
bail, in order that he might continue his 
occupation, but this was refused, and pro- 
perly enough, as the man was charged 
with high treason: but he was now told, 
that without any farther information, the 
law-oflicers of the Crown, after havin 
confined this man six weeks, had discharg- 
ed him, without bail: so that a respect- 
able individual had been incarcerated six 
weeks without cause, discharged without 
inquiry, and left to seek redress for the 
loss of his trade, character, and health, in 
what manner he could—[ Hear, hear !].— 
He hoped the House would consider in 
what manner the powers of the act had 
been applied, and what was to be expected 
from the law-officers of the Crown. He 
did not impute motives, but mentioned 
facts, and he trusted some explanation 
would be given. 

The call of the House was then fixed 
for the second of June. 


STATE OF THE IrRisH Finances.] 
Sir John Newport rose, and addressed the 
House, nearly as follows : 

From the result of the debate of Friday, 
on the great question vitally affecting the 
peace, the happiness, the security of Ire- 
land, and of the empire (a result which [ 
must ever consider as seriously calamitous 
to the country by disconnecting the two 
islands in interests and in affection), I 
proceed this day to discuss the question 
of the Finances of Ireland in this House 
with a reluctance which I should not feel 
were I impressed with a conviction that 
the concerns of Ireland would experience 
here that dispassionate and deliberate con- 
sideration which their importance and 
magnitude imperatively demand. 

Those (if any there be) who can be- 
lieve that the well-being of that country 
affects in an inconsiderable degree, the 
best interests of the empire, know litle of 
the value of Ireland in the general scale, 
and very inadequately estimate the unex- 
ampled efforts, military and financial, by 
which she has contributed, during years 
of extreme peril, to the common defence : 
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Those, on the contrary, who have known 
and witnessed those exertions, must be 
deeply impressed with the value of her 
services, and must feel that her great sa- 
crifices in war demand, as an act of jus- 
tice, a corresponding participation in the 
blessings of peace, not merely as it refers 
to the condition of Ireland, but as it vi- 
tally affects her connexion with Britain. 

I deeply lament the decision of Friday 
because it proves that a majority in this 
House do not even now view as they 
ought, the baneful effects of that disorga- 
nization which centuries of bad policy and 
misgovernment have produced in Ireland; 
the misery which the old and odious prin- 
‘ciple of division has engendered, by which 
you have sought to perpetuate disunion as 
the foundation of your sovereignty, and 
have succeeded in estranging her from a 
consolidation with the interests and feel- 
ings of Great Britain. 

Though greatly weakened in my confi- 
dence in the justice of the House from 
that decision, it is however my duty to 
state the claims of Ireland as connected 
with her Financial Concerns, and attempt 
to obtain for her in this respect that equit- 
able consideration which has been denied to 
the other great branch of her system. 

In reviewing the burthens imposed 
upon that part of the United Kingdom 
at different periods (a consideration over- 
looked too much from the magnitude of 
the affairs of the empire), it will be seen, 
that she took upon herself too large a 
share in the expenditure incident to the 
war, and has, now in a state of peace, a 
substantial, irresistible claim on the jus- 
tice of the country for a fair and adequate 
relaxation of the pressure of taxation 
which has been accorded to Great Britain, 
If the statement be indisputable, that Ire- 
Jand has made such sacrifices, then her 
claim for relaxation of burthens cannot be 
impeached. 

But, in addition to the demands of jus- 
tice, the interest and policy of England re- 
quire that she should be so relieved, for 
her present unexampled state of distress 
has arrested the consumption of your manu- 
factures. She cannot afford to buy from 
you as in her more prosperous days, and 
your depreciated market has felt the con- 
sequences of their depression. It is painful 
but instructive to review the course which 
Treland has run in later years, and dis- 
passionately to peruse the annals of that 
country. In the years 1781 and 1782, 
the period of her brightest glory, when 
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the energy and talent of my right hon. 
friend Sie Grattan) called into life and 
action that proud and noble spirit which 
was in that crisis the guardian of the 
country against foreign invasion, and the 
steady supporter of the law’s ascendancy 
in her internal management; when she 
was left unprotected by England, who de- 
clared her inability to afford protection at 
that memorable era of your weakness, she 
repelled the foe, enforced unexampled obe- 
dience to the laws, and asserted her inde- 
pendence. She effected all this by the 
enthusiastic spirit of an united people. 
She fled not then for refuge to the pro- 
tection of a standing army, but grasped 
the lance and shield of a free and enlight- 
ened nation, and preserved the integrity © 
of the British empire. The picture was too 
soon reversed, and a recurrence to the 
old, hateful system of policy encouraged 
by the government produced its accus- 
tomed baneful consequences. This fata} 
change aroseinthe viceroyalty ofthepresent 
privy-seal (earl of Westmoreland ), whose 
measures seeking to govern by division 
were adapted to poison the source of 
the people’s happiness and affections. 
Who can look beck on it without abhor- 
rence? It alienated the people from each 
other with the active and malignant spirit 
of a demon—it brought down on the de- 
voted country misery and ruin, and his- 
tory will inscribe its character on her re- 
cords in letters of blood. ‘This fatal po- 
licy inordinately increased the public 
debt, accumulated an oppressive weight 
of taxes, and ultimately so embittered the 
state of social relations, asto drive the people 
to surrender that independence they had 
nobly won, and merge their legislature in 
the parliament of this country. I will not 
now question the course pursued by the 
authors of the Union. I reluctantly con- 
curred from the deplorable situation of 
the nation; but under no possible cir- 
cumstances would I have assented, had 
there existed the smallest hope of a change 
of system originating in Ireland which 
might have saved the country. She fell 
because her people were divided and se- 
vered from each other, and there appeared 
no chance of reuniting their discordant and 
conflicting interests, prejudices and pas- 
sions. There then existed hopes, and 
more than hopes (since unhappily frus- 
trated) of a change in her policy of legis- 
lation ; it became thenceforth the bounden 
duty of an imperial parliament to see that 
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forded to her necessities in proportion to 
the strength of her claim. 

That the complaint which I now urge 
of the inadequate relief extended is well 
founded, I can adduce the irresistible 
evidence of one of your own committees— 
of a committee composed from the most 
Jeading and authoritative members of this 
House ; their Report in 1815,* sanctioned 
by the concurrence of the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon, of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, of the hon. member for Corfe- 
Castle, bore testimony to her unexampled 
and disproportioned efforts, greatly ex- 
ceeding those of Great Britain, even in- 
cluding her temporary and war taxes; the 
corollary of reduction on 
the return of peace cannot be contro- 
verted. Now mark the reduction af- 
forded to the several countries in the last 
session. From Great Britain 17,000,000/. ; 
from Ireland 320,000/.; and this is the 
measure of impartial justice which an im- 
ee parliament dispenses to the empire ! 

f in addition to this I shall show you 
that the pressure of taxation is so inor- 
dinate and unequal as to defeat even its 
avowed object, increased revenue, will 
you not pause in the continuance of such 
asystem? Since the year 1808, Ireland 
has been subjected to taxes estimated to 
produce three millions and a half addition 
to her revenue, and the receipts of the 
last year exceeded those of 1808 by10,000/.; 
so that for an increase of 10,000/. you 
have impoverished the country and dried 
up the sources of permanent revenue! 
Even this receipt, too, of the last year is 
accompanied by notification from dif- 
ferent parts of the abandonment of ar- 
ticles which produce taxation to a much 
larger amount than the specified increase. 
It has been truly said that in finance, two 
and two do not always make four—the 
maxim is here most strikingly exemplified. 
In touching upon this topic, I do not 
charge my right hon. friend opposite ( Mr. 
Fitzgerald) with proposing inadequate 
taxes, or an inoperative system; but I do 
say, that in the course pursued towards 
{reland, you drew the principal and not 


* For a copy of this Report, see Vol. 30 
App. p. cxiv. 
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on income, and thus taxed the people 
until they were compelled to defeat the 
tax by abandoning consumption of the 
taxable object—and this has been accom- 
panied by a fruitful harvest of discontent, 
whilst your harvest of revenue was abso- 
lutely unproductive. 

I have stated to you the case in a ge- 
neral view, as it respects Irish revenue, 
and shall again refer to it, somewhat more 
in detail. Let us now consider it as af- 
fecting the internal condition of Great 
Britain in her manufacturing interests. 
Amongst the principal causes of decline, 
which have enormously increased your 
poor rates, by depriving your manufac- 
turers of employment, the loss of the Irish 
market for British goods (of which it was 
a great consumer) is most striking and 
prominent. You have not incurred this 
deprivation by competition of other 
countries ; for against that rivalry you are 
secured by duties insuring your monopoly ; 
but by your own misgovernment, which 
has reduced your customers to beggary. 
The decreased demand is most manifest 
in eleven leading articles of British manu- 
facture it is not momentary, but has been 
during four years greatly and rapidly pro- 
gressive—it has strikingly advanced with 
the advancing taxation of the country, and 
affords irresistible proof that it grows out 
of a system fatal to Ireland, and ruinous to 
Britain. 

Now to the details—In 1813 the 
amount of these your manufactures im- 
ported into Ireland, was $,400,000/.—In 
the year 1816 it was reduced to 1,100,000/. 
The calculation is made on the official 
value, and consequently far below the 
real value of the goods; but it is thus 
stated as placing the comparison beyond 
the reach of doubt or cavil. In woollens 
the import fell off from 2,000,0004 to 
600,000/. ;—in leather, from 200,000/. to 
49,000/. ;—in wrought iron and hardware, 
from 340,000/. to 170,000/.;—in cottons 
including cotton yarn and twists from 
$20,000/. to 130,000/. Now all these re- 
ductions in the importation of manufac- 
tured goods from Great Britain into Ire- 
land will be found to comprise, not ar- 
ticles of luxury or rare use, but essential 
objects of habitual consumption.+ 


1813, 


18,800 
22,400 


1816. 


3,367 
5,496 


1815. 
6,360 --- 
7,300 - 


1814. 
£. 
13,500 
14,000 
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If we examine the internal taxes, the 
same decisive symptoms of increasing 
poverty are apparent. In 1814, 800,000 
barrels of malt, paid duty; in 1815, 670,000; 
in 1816, 480,000. The product of duty 
in home madespiritsin1815, was] ,420,000/. 
—in 1816, 1,120,000/. In the consump- 
tion of tea a similar deduction has been 
experienced,—in 1815, the duties produced 
576,000/.; in 1816, only 442,000/. The 
effect of increased tax on wines has been 
strikingly apparent; the annual average 
of three years import, ending 1806, was 
6,700 tons; of three years ending 1817, 
2,882 tons. The product of duty in 1803 
was 390,000/.; in 1816 but 191,000/.; whilst 
the rate of duty was more than doubled, 
not half the amount of revenue accrued to 
the state. The notices of farther aban- 
donment for the years 1816 and 1817, of 
articles of necessity are 42,000 windows, 
and 10,000 fire-places—a decisive evidence 
of poverty; for who deprives himself of 
light or heat, that can continue to purchase 
the comfort they dispense? 

The notices for giving up carriages, 
horses, and servants were delivered in like 
proportion. The disparity of taxation in 
a minor article heretofore of very general 
use was not to be overlooked—the little 
jaunting car in which the family of the 
country farmer were conveyed to public 
worship on the sabbath had been subjected 
within a few years to an increase of tax 
from one guinea to seven pounds; and 
this, too, in a moist climate, and where the 
parish churches (at least those in which 
service is performed) are thinly scattered. 
Thus does the tax become a bounty on ab- 
juration. 

Let us now see how the results of the 
financial documents uphold the report 
from the committee of 1815—The gross 
revenue of Ireland for ten years before 
the Union—21,614,000/. The average of 
annual taxes were 2,161,000/. ;for ten years 
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nual taxes 4,557,000/.; for six years end- 
ing January last 38,490,000/. ; the annual 
taxes 6,416,000/. So that the last six years 
average of taxes trebles that of the first of 
these calculations ;—and yet, in despite of 
these immense exertions, these dispropor- 
tioned sacrifices on the part of Ireland, 
it became absolutely impossible for her to 
discharge the quota of contribution allot- 
ted by the union. With enormous taxation, 
accompanied by decreasing revenue, the 
higher orders either non-resident, or if re- 
sident, impoverished by the excessive de- 
mands of the state, abandoned their pro- 
per station in society,—their salutary in- 
fluence visibly decreased; the people be- 
came hourly more disorganized and dis- 
contented with bitter and increasing hos- 
tility to the treaty which has extinguished 
their separate legislature. It is impossible 
to view this state of things without alarm. 
The increasing list of absentees, the di- 
minished influence of resident gentry, con- 
spire together to dissolve the social com- 
pact, and (in the impressive language of 
a right hon. friend now no more) “ to de- 
stroy that beautiful gradation of ranks in- 
terwoven with each other by mutual good 
offices and affections which linked toge- 
ther civil society in Britain from the 
throne to the cottage.”—To disturb, to 
derange one rank of a community so con- 
stituted must produce deformity and ulti- 
mate ruin to the whole. 

But it has been alleged, that you have 
relieved Ireland from her debt, and assum- 
ed its payment to yourself.—Yes, you have 
rare taken on you the debt, but not 
until the course of your finance had beg- 
gered the country, and left to her no possi- 
ble means of supporting it longer;—you 
first caused the immense accumulation of 
debt which baffled all attempts to liquidate 
it or arrest its progress ; you then take on 
you the debt, but leave the taxation which 
was intended to meet it. ‘This may by par- 


succeeding the union 45,679,000/.; the an- 


liamentary logic, be termed a benefit, but 


Woollens of different kinds 
Farthen Ware - - 
Haberdashery - - 
Hides tanned and untanne 
Hosiery - - . - 
Wrought Iron and Hardware 
Cotton Yarn and Twist 


201,000 
2,057,000 
106,000 
166,000 
216,000 
74,000 
343,000 
126,000 


3,424,200 - 


159,000 
1,521,000 
88,000 
143,000 
84,000 
50,000 
296,000 
713,000 


137,000 
837,000 
67,000 
111,000 
66,000 
48,000 
238,000 
47,000 


90,808 
605,000 
56,000 
79,000 
49,334 
35,947 
173,000 
40,759 


- 2,491,600 - - 1,610,160 - - 1,162,430 


The official value is greatly below the real value, as in the article of woollens, one 
kind is rated at 2s. 6d. per yard, the other at 14s.; and on those articles which pay 
a duty ad valorem, they are greatly underrated on entry in Ireland. 
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it is logic no where else [ Hear, hear]. You 
have by this course no harvest to expect 
but one from which you will reap a bitter 
crop inthe ripened discontents of the peo- 
ple.—When I unite this subject of extreme 
taxation with what (in every degree of de- 
ference to the decisions of the House) I 
must still conceive an oe disregard of 
the other complaints of Ireland, I can- 
not but tremble for the consequences. 
I see you descending, step by step, into a 
systematic callous apathy, the fruits of 
which are already felt, and will be still 
more sensibly experienced.—When_ these 
well founded grounds of complaint are 
added to the non-fulfilment of the pledge 
given to Ireland at the Union, or if not a 
pledge (as I know the noble lord in the 
blue ribband dislikes that word), at least 
strong hopes and expectations held out at 
that time; relied on by those who too ge- 
nerously confided, but never in one in- 
stance since fulfilled ;—when I consider 
the past and the present, 1 cannot but 
deeply feel and express my apprehension 
of the result. 

In making this appeal to the House, I 
have, Sir, very inadequately discharged 
my duty to my country: the task should 
have devolved on abler advocates :—I can 
have little hope of making that impression 
which those who have more weight and 
authority have failed to produce in the 
case of Ireland amongst those members of 
the House who affect to look up to them 
as authority on all other subjects but this ; 
on which however they are most compe- 
tent todecide.—I have almost constantly 
resided in Ireland more than thirty years, 
and have personally witnessed the process 
of bad measures and a vicious system with 
their practical operation in the deteriora- 
tion of the country. From this experience, 
I can affirm, that your present course of 
taxation must infinitely aggravate the 
general evils which unhappily prevail in 
its administration—it cannot increase your 
revenue, though it must continue to re- 
duce (as it has already done) the source 
from whence that revenue is derived—it 
will abridge still more our scanty capital— 
it will uphold disunion and insubordination 
among the people, and certainly alienate 
their affections from the legislature, 
because they will feel themselves neglect- 
ed whilst nominally under your protection, 
and deceived in every hope of relief which 
was authoritatively but delusively held out 
to them at the Union—[ Hear, ‘hear !]. 

On every ground, then, of real justice, 
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of sound policy, of British as well as Irish 
interests (for rightly understood they are 
inseparable), the state of Ireland demands 
the attention of the House, and I implore 
that you will extend to it without further 
delay that consideration which its infinite 
importance imperiously requires; if you 
set any value on the affections of her peo- 
ple, or the stability of your connexion, you 
will dispense to her fair and equal mea- 
sures in your general system of legislation. 
I now propose to you the following 
Resolutions : 

1. “ That the gross revenue levied in 
Ireland during ten years preceding the 
Union amounted to 21,614,000/. averag- 
ing annually 2,161,000/.; in ten years im- 
mediately subsequent to the Union 
to 45,579,000. averaging annually 
4,557 ,OOOL.;andin sixty ears ending January 
1817, to38,497,0001. averaging 6,416,000. 
annually, 

2. ** That the annual average of reve- 
nue paid into the exchequer of Ireland 
from taxes, during six years ending Jan- 
uary 1801 was 1,650,000/., and m six 
years ending January 1817 was 4,570,000/. 

3. ** That taxes have been imposed on 
Ireland since the year 1808, of which the 
estimated produce was 3,500,000/. annual ; 
and that the actual produce of nett reve- 
nue in the year 1816 exceeds that of the 
year 1808 in the sum of 10,000/. only. 

4. That the produce of taxes paid into 
the exchequer in 1815 was 5,750,000/., 
and in 1816, 4,540,000/., being a diminu- 
tion in the latter year of 1,210,0004. 

5. That the number of barrels of 
malt which paid duty amounted in 1814 
to §00,000/., in 1815 to 670,000/., and in 
1816 to 480,000/. 

G. “ That three years average of wine 
imported ending January 1806 was 6,700 
tons, and of three years to 1817 was 2,680 
tons; and that the produce of duty was in 
1803, 390,000/., and in 1816 but 191,000/. 
and that the rate of duty was more than 
doubled in the interval. 

7. “ That the duties on tea produced 
in 1815,576,000/, and in 1816 but 443, 0000. 

8. “ That the duty on home-made 
spirits produced in 1815 1,420,0002., and 
in 1816, 1,123,000/., and on foreign spirits 
in 1815, 54,000/., and in 1816, 21,0007. 

9. « That notices were served on the 
collectors for the year 1616 and 1817, of 
closing up 42,000 windows, and above 
10,000 fire-places, and of a diminution in 
similar proportion, of carriages, horses, 
and servants, liable to duty. 
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10. ‘* That the official value of eleven 
principal articles of British manufacture 
imported into Ireland was in 1813, 
3,420,000/., in 1814, 2,490,000/., in 1815, 
1,600,000/., and in 1816 1,100,000/. :—of 
which the woollens had diminished from 
2,000,000/., to 600,000/.:—the leather 
from 200,000/. to 49,000/. :—the wrought 
Iron and hardware from 340,000l., to 
170,000/.:—and the cottons (including 
cotton yarn and twist) from 320,000/., to 
130,000/. 

11. “ That the select committee ap- 
pointed in 1815 to examine into and re- 
port on the public income and expenditure 
of Ireland, have stated to the House, 
That for several years Ireland has ad- 
vanced in permanent taxation more rapid- 
ly than great Britain itself, notwithstanding 

e immense exertions of the latter country, 
and including the extraordinary and war 
taxes ;—the permanent revenue of great 
Britain having increased from the year 
1801 in the proportion of 164 to 10; the 
whole revenue of great Britain (including 
war taxes) as 213 to 10:—and the reve- 
nue of Ireland as 23 to 10, and in the 24 
years referred to the committee as 463 to 
10 


12. “ That great Britain was relieved 
during the last session of parliament from 
payment of taxes amounting to above 
17,000,000/.; and Ireland from taxation 
to the amount of only 340,000/. 

13. « That the principles of justice, of 
sound policy, and of real interest, com- 
bine to impress upon the House the neces- 
‘sity of further reduction of the taxation of 
Ireland, with a view to the probable per- 
manent increase of Irish revenue, and to 
the continuance of a beneficial and cor- 
dial connexion between the two Islands.” 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald rose and observed, 
that the right hon. baronet could not 
claim credit for such extraordinary exer- 
tions on the part of Ireland, consistently 
with his assertion, that the revenue had 
been so very materially unproductive.—It 
is not denied, that upon the whole of the 

nett revenue of the last year, as compared 
with the year preceding, there appears a 
decrease of 1,191,800/. This has arisen, 
exclusively of the revenues of the excise 
and customs, it being understood that 
above 30,000/. is to be deducted on ac- 
count of fees received on payments made 
at the Treasury, the payments being much 
smaller in the last year than in the year 
1815—the apparent receipt of the stamp 
and post office revenues being within 
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3,500/. of the year 1815. In fact, there 
has been an increase in the last year of 
those two branches of the revenue, for in 
the stamps of 1815 was included upwards 
of 30,000/. licence duty, which had been 
transferred to the excise ; and on deduct- 
ing this sum from 1815, it would leave an 
increase in the stamp duty of 1816 of. 
near 30,000/. Out of the post office also, 
a large sum (I believe 20,000/.) was ap- 
plied to the erection of the new post office, 
and the nett revenue decreased, while the 
charge of management was increased in 
that amount. 

The decrease in the excise is owing to 
the reduction of the malt and spirit duty, 
the partial repeal of the hearth tax,—l 
mean that which affected the lower orders 
of the people—and the entire repeal of the 
house duty. The latter affected the lower 
orders exclusively. 

The duty on malt in the year 1815 was 
17s. 4d. per barrel. It was reduced to 9s. 
4d. being a reduction correspondent with 
that which took place in Great Britain.— 
On the last year’s produce, the loss that 
ensued was 207,580/. It is true, the re- 
duction took place late in the year, and 
it may be said, that it is fair to take credit 
for only half the duty; but the reduction, 
it must be recollected, went to the stock 
onhand; and it appears from the public 
accounts, that there was an absolute re- 
payment on malt of 167,135/. If (and 
the calculation would be a reasonable one) 
we add 8s. per barrel, which was the re- 
duction upon 250,000 barrels, which were 
probably manufactured between the 5th 
July ‘eng the duty was repealed), and 
the close of the year, to the 167,000/. 
which was repaid, we shall find, that to 
the reduction of the malt duty we may 
ascribe a decrease in this branch of the 
revenue of 267,000/., besides that which 
was lost indirectly on malt consumed in 
the manufacture of spirits. But there was 
also a reduction of the direct spirit duty 
from 6s. to 5s. 6d. per gallon. It was 
adopted not only in consequence of a re- 
commendationof a committee of the House 
of Commons, but in consequence of the 
repeal of a portion of the spirit duty in 
Scotland. This reduction of 6d. on the 
produce of last year occasioned a diminu- 
tion of 86,400/, The repayment amounte 
ed to 28,000/,; and upon the lowest cal- 
culation, even of that which was broughtto 
account, the decrease on malt and spirits 
will not be found above 270,000/. instead 
of 564,000/. Parliament had also in the 
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last year exempted all houses having only 
three hearths from the payment of duty. 
He had estimated that reduction at about 
15,000/. The repeal of the house duty 
he had estimated at about 20,000/.—in 
fact, he believed, he had understated them. 
He knew that the commissioners of taxes 
in Ireland estimated the repeal of these 
duties, as well as a partial alteration of the 
tax on two wheel carriages, at 50,000/.; but 
even at his former estimate, added to the 
duty taken off malt and spirits, it would 
make a sum of about 330,000/., so that the 
actual decrease on excise and taxes, instead 
of being 598,000/. is only about 268,000/., 
as will be seen on reference to the accounts. 
With respect to the other assessed 
taxes, there is an apparent decrease of 
abeut 28,000/. to set against which, how- 
ever, there is an arrear uncollected in the 
first quarter of the year of between 50 and 
60,000/. of the preceding year’s assessment ; 
and it is only remarkable, amidst the ge- 
neral difficulty and pecuniary distress, that 
‘so small a sum remained ; it had already, 
probably, been brought to the account of 
the present year; but the expressed and 
invariable wish of the government of Ire- 
land had been not to press too severely on 
individuals at a time of embarrassment.— 
He should be ashamed, for the sake of 
swelling the apparent receipt of the last 
quarter, if he had done what would have 
aggravated the already severe pressure of 
taxation—it was, he repeated, quite won- 
derful, to look at what really was received ; 
and he had the satisfaction to know also, 
that there never was a year in which there 
were fewer sales by distress. Did he 
mean by this to insinuate that the taxes 
were not heavy, and did not press 
grievously on the people? By no means; 
never, he believed, had they pressed more 
severely, and God forbid that he should 
‘say any thing which could, even in appear- 
ance, detract from the merit of a people 
who had borne silently, although slice, 
what particularly the middling orders had 
borne in the last year. When, however, 
the decrease is spoken of, it is, as com- 
pared with the year 1815, the year of the 
greatest produce that ever was known, for 
these taxes produced in 1815, 150,000/. 
more than in 1814, and 340,000/. more 
than in the year 1811. 
_ The diminution, it had been stated, was 
in the carriage duty, and in that on win- 
dows and horses. It was so. On car- 
rlages, as compared with 1815, it was 
above 18,000/, But the produce of 1815 
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was near 118,000/. and in no one year 
before had it ever produced 50,000/., ex- 
cept in the year 1814, when that duty 
produced 82,700/. The same observation 
applies to the duty on horses. The pro- 
duce of 1815, with which the last year is 
compared, was 104,000/. It had never 
produced before 30,000/. except in 1814, 
when it yielded near 60,000/. The duty 
on windows yielded in the last year nearly 
the same as in the preceding year, namely, 
385,000/. The greatest receipt of any 
former year was that of 1814, when it pro- 
duced 354,400/. In no preceding year 
had it been more than 250,000/. The 
decrease in the revenue of customs was 
only proportional to that which had taken 

lace in Great Britain ; and in Ireland, at 
east it must be accounted for by that ge- 
neral distress which has before been stated. 
There was an absolute want of means 
amongst the middling and lower classes, 
and thus the consumption was checked of 
all those articles which had been hitherto 
productive. It was obvious the falling off 
was not owing to the imposition of addi- 
tional duties, as under the same rates the 
same articles had been productive in the 
two years preceding. None of those, in- 
deed, upon which the principal deficiency 
had arisen had been increased since 1814, 
nor had any additional custom duty what- 
ever been imposed in the last session. In 
the session of 1815, the only article on 
which any tax was imposed was tobacco, 
the duty on which was equalized with 
Great Britain. 

The fairest course would be, to present 
to the House a statement of the articles on 
which the decrease had taken place. The 
decrease on teas was 182,000/. The con- 
sumption was diminished of course, and 
the quantity forming that consumption was 
of an inferior price, so that the revenue 
fell off in point of diminished value also.— 
In the year 1815, the greatest quantity 
was entered at the East India sale price of 
3s. 2d. per pound, while in the last year 
the greatest quantity was entered at the 
East India sale price of 2s. 7d. per pound. 
Wines decreased 140,000/. in the last 
year, or what is the same in other words, 
the produce of 1818 was greater by 
140,000/. than that of 1516, the rate of 
duty being alike in both periods, and no 
increase having been made for the last four 
years. He certainly considered this defi- 
ciency principally to arise from the distress 
of the country. He would not now argue 
whether the rates of duty on wine were 
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not too high in both countries. It was 
one which his right hon. friend near him 
would have to look too. For himself, he 
was bound to assimilate the custom duties 
of Ireland to those existing in Great Bri- 
tain, before he called upon England to in- 
corporate her finances with those of a 
country less prosperous than herself. It 
was a duty he had not shrunk from in any 
one branch of the revenue, and if in the 
result he had been relieved from a scale of 
contribution which our means were inade- 
quate to meet, and a consequent remission 
of taxes, he should not regret either the 
obloquy which attended the office he had 
held, or any other unpleasantness which 
had resulted from his station. But, onthe 
wine duty he would not conceal that there 
had been, perhaps, an error in the mani- 
fest disproportion between it and the duty 
on home-made spirits. On the one, the 
duty is equal to the rate in England, while 
on home-made spirits the duty is 9s. in 
this country, and only 5s. 6d. in Ireland. 
Thus, in Great Britain the revenue is be- 
nefitted by the use of either, and in I[re- 
land too great a preference is given to 
spirits. Whether the duty on wine ought 
to be reduced, or that on spirits augment- 
ed, it was not for him now to say. He 
was aware that the latter would tend to 
encourage illicit distillation, and he was 
conscious that the subject was full of 
difficulty. 

The next branch that he should refer 
to, was the deficiency of 105,000/. of the 
duty on timber and deals, as compared 
with the year preceding. There was to 
be brought to that account, however, 
about 20,000/. of duties recovered in the 
month of February, which, in fact, ought 
to have been brought to the credit of the 
preceding year. This, he knew, had been 
the result of an investigation io the port of 
Dublin, where some merchants had sold 

oods in bond, previous to the payment of 
- S00 He had found those duties not 
producing 50,000/. annually. In the year 
1816, they had been brought up to near 
250,000/. He had had in view that prio- 
ciple of policy which had been acted on 
in England for the encouragement of the 
shipping interest, and the trade with our 
North American colonies. He bad not 
now documents to show what the quanti- 
ties imported had been ; but if the number 
of vessels arriving from the northern ports 
of Europe had diminished one-half that of 
vessels which invoiced with timber from 
our American colonies, and which, be it 
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observed, paid no duty, had increased 
fourfold since 1814. 

The next item he should advert to 
shortly :—It was that of the union duties— 
he meant those which had been regulated 
by the act of union, and which were ex- 
clusively an article of British manufacture 
and produce. The deficiency amounted 
to 52,006/., and showed in itself a dimi- 
nished consumption of more than half a 
million of value of your goods—the strong- 
est proof that to the depression of the 
times the failure of our revenue was to be 
ascribed. ‘To the same cause he must im- 
pute the declension of foreign spirits to 
the amount of 31,000/., though it was mot 
to be denied that there was besides some 
successful smuggling of spirits on the 
western coast of Ireland, since the expira- 
tion of the war, as well as of tobacco. He 
had gone through, as distinctly as he could, 
the different branches of our revenue which 
had been deficient in the last year, and he 
hoped he had stated it fairly, He trusted, 
therefore, that whatever difference of opi- 
nion might exist between himself and the 
hon. baronet, that it would not be endea- 
voured to infer, that an equal sympathy 
for the distress and pressure under which 
Ireland iaboured was not as fully felt by 
him as by those who upheld the resolutions. 
That distress, he did sincerely believe, 
arose in no inconsiderable degree from the 
stoppage of those vents for the produce of 
Ireland which the war produced. Still, 
in justice, he must say, that under the 
circumstances of the empire, no relief 
arising from the relaxation of taxes could 
be expected by Ireland. It was his inten- 
tion merely to state that he should nega- 
tive the resolutions, leaving it to those 
who followed on the same side to move 
the previous question, if they should think 
it necessary. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that, the right 
hon. gentleman objected to the resolutions 
of his right hon. friend, because he 
thought they conveyed an imputation on 
the conduct of government and the House. 
His right hon. triend meant no such thing: 
his first object was to show the true state 
of the Irish finances; his second to prove 
that any increase of taxation, so far from 
increasing the revenue of that country, 
would only injure its resources. The 
right hon. gentleman had taken credit to 
himself, and given credit to parliament, for 
the liberality and wisdom of the consolida- 
tion act, with which Great Britain charged 
herself with a part of the debt of Ireland. 
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He (Mr. P.) was not disposed to allow 
much generosity in the measure, although 
he did not deny its expediency. The 
truth was, the consolidation could not be 
delayed any longer. Ireland could not 
y; it was necessary for the empire 
therefore to support her. If Ireland 
could not, and if England would not, pay, 
the consequence would have been, that 
the national creditor must have gone un- 
paid. The consolidation, therefore, was 
not an act of liberality, of generosity, or 
deliberate policy, but one of necessity ; 
one that arose out of poverty, the beg- 
gary, the bankruptcy of Ireland. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that the 
duties ought not to be reduced in Ireland, 
because they were not higher on the same 
articles than here; but it should be recol- 
lected that Ireland was a poorer country 
than this, and of course could not afford 
equal taxes. The tax should be suited to 
the capabilities of the people to pay it. 
We could not tax a poor country as much 
as a rich one, any more than a poor man as 
much asarich one. If we did so, we might 
have a tax, but we should have no revenue 
Wine, for instance, should not be taxed 
so highly in Ireland as in England, be- 
cause the people who would drink it were 
not so able to pay the duties. Tea should 
not be taxed so highly for two reasons; 
first, because the people could not pay so 
much; and secondly, because if the tax 
was equal, the facilities of smuggling were 
greater. The right hon. pe did 
not deny the pressure of public distress 
in Ireland, and he (Mr. P.) was not 
disposed to exaggerate it. e had ab- 
stained from making several inquiries and 
disclosures during the session, which he 
wished to have done, because he was an- 
xious not to agitate the public feeling, 
when it was impossible to administer pub- 
lic relief. He might now appeal to gen- 
tlemen connected with Ireland, or ac- 
quainted with its situation, if its sufferings 
were not great and unexampled. She 
was reduced to such distress, that she 
could afford no more tp the tax-gatherer. 
it was vain to think of levying new im- 
posts. Nothing could be taken from the 
cat but the skin. This year had shown a 
gus falling off in the revenue; the next 
e feared would be worse. 
parliament, therefore, to consider, if any 
tax could be remitted or lowered, for the 
relief of the people, and even for the im- 
rovement of the revenue. His right 
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the true situation of Irish finances, and to 
procure a diminution of burthen where 
that could be attempted. He had no 
other object. But he was answered by 
the right hon. gentleman, that the admis- 
sion of his resolutions would be implying 
an imputation of partiality if, while Eng- 
land last year had received a remission of 
seventeen million of taxes, Ireland was re- 
lieved only to the amount of 340,000, 
This, however, was a mere matter of 
fact, and the statement of it could do no 
harm. 

Sir H. Parnell contended, that Ireland 
having, through the whole of the arduous 
contest in which the empire was engaged, 
submitted without a murmur to the se- 
vere taxation under which it laboured, 
had now a right to expect, and from one 
end of it to the other did expect, a relax- 
ation. The window duty, when first im- 
posed was declared to be a war tax, and 
though it was subsequently raised to the 
same standard as in England, yet now 
that peace had arrived, not a word was 
heard of its repeal. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the chancellor of the exchequer 
would direct his attention to the pressure 
of Ireland, and most particularly to the 
revision of the whole system of collecting 
the taxes. The hearth tax, though at the 
Revolution exploded as to England, from 
its infringement on the rights of the sub- 
ject, was still maintained in Ireland, and 
was peculiarly oppressive from the con- 
duct of the officers employed in its collec- 
tion. It had been justly observed by his 
right hon. friend (sir J. Newport), that 
the importation of British manufactures 
had fallen off in Ireland to the amount of 
two millions. And he begged to inform 
the House, that the export of corn from 
Ireland had suffered a diminution to the 
same amount. He was anxious to impress 
this coincidence on the manufacturing 
branches of this country, as from that 
consideration, they would be enabled to 
judge of the fallacy of their views on amea- 
sure, thaton a former occasion, he had sub- 
mitted to the House (the corn bill), and 
be at length convinced, that in propor- 
tion as they injured the agricultural in- 
terests of that country, they diminished 
the market for the sale of their own goods. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that whatever might have been the nature 
of the resolutions moved by the right hon. 
baronet, and whatever might be the ac- 
curacy of the facts contained in those re- 
wer: he should have thought the 
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House in no way justified in adopting 
them, at atime when all the matters to 
which they could relate were under the 
consideration of a Finance Committee. 

he report of that committee would put 
the House in possession of all the facts 
and details on the financial situation of 
Treland—a question which required much 
more extensive inquiry, and more delibe- 
rate and patient consideration, than could 
be bestowed upon it during one night’s 
debate in the House. The speech and 
motion of the right hon. baronet proceed- 
ed on the assumption that the proportion 
borne by Ireland in the burthens of the 
war, should entitle that country to a remis- 
sion of taxes to an equal extent with Eng- 
land. But it was to be recollected, that 
England had purchased that remission by 
contributing 238,000,000/. of taxes. Ire- 
land was certainly fully entitled to all the 
praise bestowed upon her, but it surely 
could not be said she was entitled to a 
remission of taxes equal to the amount 
remitted in England. It was said that the 
‘window tax ought to be taken off because 
it had been brought in with the war and 
oughttoend withthewar. Certainly, if an 
other tax could be substituted for it, or if 
the revenue derived from this tax could be 
spared, then it would be very proper to 
take it off, but not till then. He could 
not by any means agrce with those who 
thought that all the distresses of the peo- 
ple were to be attributed to taxation. If 
any proof of this was wanting, it might be 
found in the situation of almost every na- 
tion on the continent of Europe. In 
Switzerland, for instance, where there 
were hardly any taxes, the distress was 
so great that the state of Ireland, bad as it 
was, was one of comparative happiness. 
Under all the circumstances, he felt it 
his duty to move the previous question. 
_ Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald was surprised, 
that the resolutions of his right hon. friend 
should be construed as any imputation on 
‘the financial administration of Ireland, 
when in the speech by which the motion 
was preceded, he had paid a very high 
compliment to the conduct of those who 
administered the Irish finances. The only 
view which his right hon. friend had in 
moving the resolutions, and the only 
ground on which he (Mr. F.) supported 
them was to put the House in possession 
of proper information as to the state of 
‘Ireland. 

Sir John Newport closed the debate by 
saying, that he did pot feel the least neces- 
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sity of trespassing on the time of the 
House, for in fact, his statement remained 
unimpeached, either in the facts adduced 
or the consequent results; any attempt of 
that nature tending to its confutation had 
been completely defeated by his hon. 
friends. He again repeated, that he at- 
tacked the vices of the system not the 
financial skill of the late chancellor of the 
exchequer, who had extracted all the pro- 
duce which could be drawn from a coun- 
try so circumstanced ; but in doing this 
he had drawn from capital, and not from 
income; and the result has been fatal to 
an impoverished people, and ultimately 
destructive to the revenue of which it 
contemplated the increase. In fixing on 
the year 1808 as his point of comparison 
with the last year, he haddone so because 
it immediately preceded the commencs- 
ment of greatly increased rates of taxation, 
which continued advancing till 1816, and 
because it succeeded the year of his (sir 
J. Newport’s) financial measures when he 
left a surplus revenue of one million be- 
yond the charges of the public debt : 
the revenue of the last year was of course 
the other point of comparison as the ex- 
chequers were now consolidated, and the 
whole taxes in operation. In his view it 
was impossible to anticipate for the future 
more favourable results.—As to the ar- 
ticle of jaunting cars, even where the re- 
duction had taken place, the increase of 
duty had been nearly four-fold. Hewould 
again impress on the House his sincere and 
decided conviction, that by continuing the 
present inordinate taxation they would fail 
to secure productive revenue but would 
accumulate individual distress and national 
misfortune; would alienate the affections 
of Ireland, and impair her connection with 
Britain. 

The previous question, ‘ That the ques- 
tion be now put,” was moved upon each 
of the said motions, and negatived. 


Crvit Orrices ContTINuANCE BILL. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on this bill, 

Lord Lascelles observed, it had been 
suggested, that it might be proper to in- 
troduce into this bill a clause providing 
for the continuance of the eigen for 
a certain period, in case of the demise of 


the Crown. This suggestion he thought 
deserving of attention. 

Mr. Ponsonby declared, that he had ne- 
ver contemplated any such object as that 
alluded to by the noble lord. His bill was 
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intended solely to relieve persons at pre- 
sent holding offices in the army.and navy, 
individuals filling the situations of justices 
of the peace, deputy lieutenants, and so 
forth, from the necessity of taking out 
new appointments, and, in consequence, 
paying very heavy fees, on the demise of 
the Crown. If the noble lord had any 
other proposition to make, it was in his 
power to introduce it. 

Lord Lascelles said, the suggestion did 
not originate with him; it was thrown out 
en a iene debate, he did not know by 
whom, 

Lord Castlereagh said, the suggestion 
was thrown out by a learned gentleman 
~~ Brougham, on the other side of the 

ouse, and, underexisting circumstances, 
it appeared to him to be worthy of serious 
attention. 

Mr. Tierney did not understand what 
relation there was between the bill then 
before the committee, and the non-disso- 
lution of parliament. Undoubtedly it 
would be a very pleasant thing for minis- 
ters, if, on the demise of the Crown, par- 
Jiament were not to be dissolved. The no- 
ble lordseemed to feel that ; and, therefore, 
an observation from a gentleman on his 
(Mr. T’s.) side of the House was made the 
peg to hang this suggestionon. He could 
not conceive a more dangerous sugges- 
tion, come from whom it would. When the 
people, in all parts of the country, were 
seeking to shorten the duration of parlia- 
ment, ministers, it seemed, wanted to do 
away one of the few opportunities that 
occurred of exercising their elective fran- 
chise. He differed from his right hon. 
friend in the provisions of his bill. He 
did not approve of the idea of remitting, 
altogether, the fees payable by certain of- 
ficers to the Crown. His way of looking at 
the subject was this—not to suffer those 
fees to swell the pockets of individuals, but 
to appropriate them to the service of the 
country. He would not let many thou- 
sands be added, on the demise of the 
Crown, to the funds of those, who, in the 
ordinary course of things, would receive 
them, but he would have those fees carried 
to the consolidated fund. When he said 
this, he did not allude to the fees payable 
by officers of the army and navy, but to 
those which were exacted from persons 
holding high patent offices—which they 
entered, well knowing, that, on the demise 
of the Crown, they would be subject to 
this: increase of expense. He was well 
convinced that ministers would be very 
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glad, in the present state of the country— 
under the favourable circumstance of 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act 
—to have parliament continued ; but, he 
trusted, the House would oppose a 
principle which might give the people 
cause to say, that in a committee on a bill 
for the abolition of fees, they had en- 
tertained a plan for the perpetuation of 
parliament. If such a measure were in-. 
tended, he hoped due notice would be 
given to the country, that they might ex- 
press their sentiments on it. ; 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he had never had it 
in contemplation to render his measure a 
source of public supply. Its object was. 
entirely limited to the relief of individuals, 
who, as the law stood, might be called 
upon to pay fees for which he saw no rea- 
son. He certainly had wished to make 
the bill a permanent one, but he must de- 
clare he saw no relation between its prin- 
ciple and that of a measure to prevent a 
dissolution of parliament taking place in 
the same event. He considered this pre- 
tended analogy, therefore, as a mere pre- 
tence; and would rather disappoint those 
who were looking to the bill with hope, 
although his majesty might yet outlive the 
gayest and most ambitious amongst them, 
than see it made the instrument of so ex- 
traordinary a design. 


Lord Lascelles never intended to intro- 
duce any such measure in or out of the 
| committee; although he had certainly held 
for a long time the opinion he had ex- 
pressed. He argued, that there was an 
_ analogy between the objects contemplated 

by the bill, and the continuance of parlia- 

ment (the government being now in the 
‘hands of the Prince Regent) on the de- 
mise of the Crown. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, there cer- 
tainly would be some analogy between the 
objects of the bill, and that which the no- 
ble lord adverted to, if members of parlia- 
ment were appointed by the Crown and 
not by the people. But otherwise there 
was none whatever. The subject of a non- 
dissolution of parliament, on the demise 
of the Crown, ought not to be taken up 
lightly. If proposed at all, it ought to be 
proposed after sufficient notice had been 
given for its full consideration. The prin- 
ciple that, on the demise of the Crown, par- 
liament should be dissolved was connected 
with one practical benefit of great import- 
ance. On every other termination of parlia- 
ment, the ministers.of the Crown had an ad- 
vantage over their opponents; because they 
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could choose that time for sending them 
to their constituents, when, perhaps, mi- 
nisters had acquired a momentary popu- 
larity, and when their adversaries were, in 
consequence, less favoured by the country. 
The termination, on the demise of the 
Crown, was, therefore, the only termina- 
tion of parliament, that was impartial and 
equal between both parties—as advantage- 
ous to the one as to the other. It was to 
destroy this advantage that the present 
Suggestion was proposed; it was to give 
ministers a perpetual advantage, in choos- 
ing the time of election; and, therefore, 
not only now, but on every occasion, he 
should raise his voice against it. 

_ Lord Lascelles said, the learned gentle- 
man seemed to think him a greater enemy 
to the constitution than he felt himself to 
be. He meant not to give a perpetual ad- 
vantage to ministers—the suggestion, 
which did not originate with him, went 
only to the present king and the chore 
situation of the country, which, through 
the indisposition of his majesty, was go- 
verned by the Prince Regent. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the suggestion 
alluded to was thrown out by an hon. and 
Tearned gentleman (Mr. Brougham), 
whose voice was not alittle attended to in 
that House, and his noble friend (lord 
Lascelles) had merely introduced it, on 
this occasion, for the consideration of the 
House. The right hon. gentleman then 
shortly argued that there was a strong 
analogy between the situation of those 
persons whom the bill contemplated, and 
parliament ; and that, perhaps, it would be 
wise to extend the same measure to both. 

‘Sir James Mackintosh did not mean to 
impugn the constitutional principle of the 
noble lord. All he had said was, that the 
tendency of the suggestion was adverse to 
the constitution ; and nothing he had since 
heard could cause him to récéede from that 
: For the ‘sentiments of his learn- 
ed friend he ‘had the highest respect, and 
he would listen to them with attention; 
but, he conceived, that it would demand 
his utmost powers of ingénuity ‘to shake 
the ‘conviction, so deeply rooted in his 
mind, that the measure alluded to was 
fundamentally opposite to the principles 
of the British constitution, 

_ “Mr. Ponsonby did not expect that the 
measure would have given rise to the views 
which some seemed to have taken of it. 
The tendency of the argument used by 
the right hon. gentleman that because the 
Prince Regent performed the duties of the 
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Crown, the appointments made by him 
ought not to cease on the demise of the 
king, would lead to this conclusion—that 
these appointments ought only to fall on 
the demise ofthe Regent ; but this he was 
sure was not meant by the gentlemen on 
the other side. If, however, it was to be 
held, that the bill went on the principle of 
the Prince Regent having made certain 
appointments, he would limit its operation 
solely to these appointments. When he 
came to reflect on what had been thrown 
out by the noble lord, he must confess that 
he was so much startled; because it went 
much farther than he intended when he in- 
troduced the measure, and involved ques- 
tions which he had no idea of agitating. 

Lord Cochrane did not apprehend that 
it would make any material difference in 
elections, whether the idea which had 
been thrown out should be adopted or not. 
It was well-known that the great majority 
of the returns to that House were carried 
by money; and whatever might be the cir- 
cumstances under which a dissolution 
might take place, the same influence would 
prevail. He held in his hand accounts, 
containing charges against him which 
amounted to more than 5,700/. for one of 
his elections. These accounts would 
throw great light on the nature of elec- 
tions ; and it was his intention to move on 
Monday for a committee to examine them. 
He should always be against any thing 
which tended to abridge the rights of the 
people ; but as parliament was now consti- 
tuted, he was perfectly certain, that, in nine 
places out of ten, the candidate who had 
most money in his pocket, if he chose to 
spend it, would be suret to succeed. 

The House was resumed, and the report 
received. 

Lord Cochrane gave notice, that on 
Monday he would move for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into an at- 
tempt to extort money from him under the 
treating act. 


] 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 16, 1817. 

Roman Catuotic Question.] The 
order of the day, for taking into con- 
sideration the Petition of his majesty’s 
ag Catholic subjects, having been 
read, 

_The Earl of Donoughmore tose, and 
addressed their lordships as follows: 

It is in the first place necessary that I 
should apprize your lordships that I have 
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caused to be placed apon your lordships 
table, two tations, which { had the 
honour to present to the House during 
the last session apon the same — 
with these which Lam about to call on 
you to discuss. One of these, the petition 
of the Roman Catholic nobility, and 
those other respectable persons of that 
community who thought it expedient to 
apptoach parliament with a separate and 
distinct petition from the rest of the Roman 
Catholic body? the other, that of the 
prelates and clergy of the Roman Catholic 
chureh. With respect to the first of these 
petitions, I have received from one of the 
noble persohs whose signature it bears, a 
special intimation of the earnest wish of 
the petitioners, that the attention of your 
lordships should be directed once more to 
their petition; and, as a proof, if any 
were wanted, that the Catholic clergy are 
equally desirous to be brought again 
under the consideration of the Hoase, 
they have deputed two most reverend per- 
sons of the first rank in their own church, 
to attend the discussion of these petitions 
in parliament, for the express purpose of 
affording to the members of both Houses 
all necessary information, and in case of 
the progress of any legislative measure of 
relief, every aid and facility in their power. 
Upon the subject of these most respectable 
individuals, it is only necessary for me to 
observe, that the reception which they 
have secured for themselves from all those 
to whom they have thought it expedient 
to resort on the subject of their mission, 
sufficiently speaks their own panegyric 
and does equal credit to the selection of 
that justly venerated body, whose fit repre- 
sentatives they have proved themselves 
tobe. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
House should be perfectly aware that they 
have now before them, represented by 
these, their humble petitioners, the whole 
Catholic people of Ireland: every indi- 
vidual of that religious community, lay, 
and ecclesiastic, the peer, and the peasant, 
joining in the same earnest entreaty, that 
their greivances may be taken into conside- 
ration and redressed. 1 now stand before 
your lordships the selected, though inade- 
quate, advocate of all my Catholic coun- 
trymen, of whatever rank or degree, of 
that great community of my fellow-sub- 
jects, claiming, with respectful firmness, 
the restitution of their political capacities 
—that they may be admitted once ‘more 
within the bosom of the constitution ‘of 
their country. . 
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In calling your lordships attention to 
those posed which I have again laid on 


the table of the House from no unimportant 
a part of the constituency of the state, after 
the fullest consideration of the present 
circumstances of the question, I have 
thought it to be my indispensable duty to 
abstain as much as possible from all gene- 
ralities, as little caiculated to tend to any 
prompt or practical results; and, mstead 
of approaching your lordships with a tri- 
umphant statement of the merits of my 
Roman Catholic countrymen, their claims, 
and privations, I prefer to submit to 
your consideration the case of the peti- 
tioners rather in the shape of an answer 
to those arguments, a refutation of those 
calumnies, with which they have been in- 
dustriously loaded, and never at any for- 
mer period of time with greater violence 
and acrimony than at the present moment 
—of which your lordships must have been 
already sufficiently apprized by the re 
of certain recent transactions, through the 
medium of the daily press—that press 
which is, and, as I trust, will long continue 
to be, the authentic expositor of all public 
roceedings, and the declarations of pub- 
ic men, notwithstanding that extraordi- 
nary crusade to which the noble secretary 
of state opposite, has invited the zeal of 
the magistracy from one extremity of the 
kingdom to the other, against the dissemi- 
nation of every doctrine, principle, opinion, 
or sentiment, of which each individual jus- 
tice of the peace may not happen to ap- 
prove; thus erected into a sort of licen- 
ser of the press within the precincts of his 
own little jurisdiction, an extinguisher of 
the inconvenient freedom of discussion 
upon all subjects, religious as well as poli- 
tical, and that, too, by the authority and 
express appointment of one of his majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state. 

My lords, this question never came be- 
fore you under circumstances of greater 
irritation of the public mind, than it does at 
the present time. The Catholics have to 
complain, that they are grossly calum- 
niated—that they are shamefully misrepre- 
sented. The Catholics have ‘to complain 


that their enemies, in endeavouring to 


prevent them from ‘enjoying the benefits 
of the constitution, have not hesitated to 
malign their:eharacter. The Catholics 
have to complain, of abominable falsehoods 
which have been actively circulated against 
them. Imyselfhave been furnished, gra- 
tuitously, with a collection of pamphlets 
on this subject ; and, from their tone and 
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temper, one would think it was the inten- 
tion of the writers to revive those riots 
that disgraced this metropolis some years 
ago, or to bring back the days of bloody 
queen Mary. Those tracts have been in- 
dustriously handed about to the members 
of this House of Parliament, and no means 
have been left unemployed to prejudice 
the great cause which I am about to sub- 
mit to your lordships. Catholic priests 
and bishops have been represented in the 
habits of their different orders, for the 
purpose of ridicule, and every art has been 
made use of, to excite the popular feeling 
against them. For what, I ask, has this 
been done? My lords, the purpose is evi- 
dent, and the course pursued is most dis- 
creditable to its author. It appears that 
the moment an attempt is made to relieve 
the Catholics, that moment every engine 
is set to work, to knock down the 
unfortunate petitioners at once, and to 
press them to the ground. Unfortunately, 
these petitioners prayed for a participation 
in the benefits of the constitution ; if they 
had asked any other boon they would 
have been differently treated. I have 


hitherto complained, my lords, only of 
what has happened out of doors; but I 


must complain, certainly with great res- 
‘pect, that it is not out of doors alone that 
the work of prejudice is carried on. Feel- 
ing very high respect for the noble and 
learned person who presides in this House, 
still I must observe, that he himself did, on 
a former occasion, express sentiments on 
this subject, which were calculated to bias 
the minds of the noble lords who heard 
‘him. Rising up in his place, in this 
House, with all the authority which his 
high office and his exalted judicial cha- 
racter impart to him, he was pleased, with 
extraordinary warmth, to call on noble 
lords to attend narrowly to the subject of 
the Catholic claims, as they concerned 
the very vitals of the constitution. The 
noble and learned lord used a strong ex- 
pression—an expression that certainly 
must have meant a great deal—for he 
never talks without a meaning. The in- 
tention, I believe, was, to brand those 
persons, whoever they are, who support 
the prayer of the Catholic petition, which 
I now advocate, as persons endeavouring 
to aim a blow at the vitals of the constitu- 
tion—[ Cries of No, no!’’]. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted, that he 
had used the. words stated. He thought 
that these petitions did concern the vitals 
of. the constitution—and, he was sure, if, 
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on the one hand, the noble lord expressed 
opinions favourable to the Catholic claims, 
he would allow him, on the other, to state 


‘those sentiments which he had always 
held, and which, the more he considered 


them, he felt himself the more strongly 
bound to support. But, when he used 
the expressions in question, he begged the 
noble lord to believe, that he meant not to 
insinuate that any person aimed a blow at 
the vitals of the constitution. He would 
go as far in the march of toleration, con- 
sistently with the safety of the omen, as 
any noble lord in that House; and, when 
he spoke on the catholic petition, on a fore 
mer day, he did not mean to prejudice 
their lordships against the question. 

The Earl of Donoughmore—I beg to 
observe, with great respect, that this inter- 
ruption is not strictly correct. I shall, 
however, again advert to what the noble 
and learned lord said, on a former occa- 
sion. If the noble lord has so strong an 
opinion on this subject (which I am sure 
he feels, or he would not have so expressed 
himself), it must be most painful to him, 
in the course of his daily business, in his 
high office of a cabinet minister of the 
Crown—in the daily discharge of his most 
important duty, as a privy counsellor—to 
find himself surrounded by a number of 
brother privy counsellors and cabinet mi- 
nisters, who are in favour of the measure, 
and who, he conceives, are aiming blows 
at the vitals of the constitution. Certainly, 
those strong expressions do a great deal of 
mischief—but sametimes they may be too 
strong. A case may be too well proved. 
I trust it will appear, that, in this case, 
more than enough has been proved—and, 
notwithstanding the pains which have been 
taken, to prejudice these petitioners in 
the minds of the public, I hope the cause 
will at last stand erect before both Houses 
of parliament, and that it will meet with 
that candid, fair, and liberal consideration 
which its importance demands. : 

Now, my lords, in the course which I 
have chalked out for myself, in arguing the 
merits of these petitions, the first objec- 
tion to which I am to apply myself, arises 
from a part of the subject, which it would 
not be quite correct to anticipate, in the 
commencement of the debate, while ad- 
dressing your lordships as a House. The 
objection is one that rather suits the pe- 
riod, when your lordships have gone into 
a committee, if such shall be your plea- 
sure. It is said, “we cannot go into a 
committee to examine the present state 
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the laws, respecting the Roman Catholics, 
unless you first state what securities they 
are ready togive to the Protestant church.” 
Before you have got one step, in consider- 
ing the claims of the petitioners—before 
the accomplishment of the most trifling 
matter—this objection is raised ; which, | 
think, is rather an anticipation of what 
ought, in the proper course, to follow the 
committee. But it is argued, that it is 
not unjust to ask the Catholics— What 
is your object? I will not go into a com- 
mittee to grope my way in the dark, and 
seek out principles for you.” This is, un- 
doubtedly, a most material point in the 
consideration of the question. But it ap- 
pears, from the public press, that securi- 
ties of a three-fold nature have been de- 
vised. First, domestic nomination ; next, 
that security called the Veto; and, lastly, 
a new security, which I had not heard of 
till the present session, the payment, by 
government, of the Catholic church. This 
has been mentioned in the public prints, 
as a security for the Protestant church and 
state, if a measure of concession were 
agreed to. Securities are insisted on as 
essentially necessary—the Catholics of the 
present day are greatly condemned be- 
cause they have not put the security of 
the Veto in the front of their petition— 
and they are greatly maligned, because 
they proposed domestic nomination, which 
some persons have disapproved of, as in- 
effective and illusory ? Why is it illusory ? 
The importance of it, I contend, is most ex- 
traordinary indeed. The Catholics have 
offered you asecurity, under the name of do- 
mestic nomination—and itis asserted, that it 
isnonewsecurityatall. ‘This domestic no- 
mination,” its enemies argue, ‘‘ has been, 
of old, the mode of electing the Catholic 
bishops, with hardly any exception. Why, 
then, do you, the advocates of this cause, 
offer that, as a new security, which is the 
established Custom?” This is the argu- 
ment—and, is it not an answer, and a 
fatal answer, to all the objections that have 
been made on the score of foreign in- 
fluence? If the opponents of the Catholic 
claims state to you, that the security of 
domestic nomination, is illusory—quite il- 
lusory—because it has been the continued 
mode of electing Catholic bishops for a 
Jong time back, I want to know whether 
that statement does not go to the danger 
of foreign influence? Does it not go to 
“prove, as the fact really and truly is, that 
the mode of appointing Catholic bishops in 
“Ireland, has been, during our time—with, 
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perhaps, two exceptions, in one of which 
government interfered—purely and sub- 
stantially domestic ? Now, though we give 
nothing new, looking to the present prac- 
tice, yet we give a great deal in confirm- 
ing for ever the principle of domestic no- 
mination ; for the idea is, to procure a con- 
cordat of the Pope, which shall go along 
with domestic nomination: and thus the 
Pope will be bound, hereafter, to continue 
that, by treaty, which the Catholics are 
now willing to concede. I, therefore, 
cannot think that this security is illusory. 
I think the Catholics have come forward 
with a sufficient guarantee. I do not say 
that a private body should parley with the 
state; but itis clear that the Catholics 
have done all that lay in their power to 
remove the apprehension of foreign in- 
fluence. And so far as this security ope- 
rates against the danger of foreign in- 
fluence, no liberal man, I conceive, can 
say, that it is not satisfactory, and that it 
does not call for concession. no 
Now, my lords, on this part of the.sub- 
ject it is almost unnecessary for me to 
speak farther. If you go into the com- 
mittee, for which i shall presently. move, 
it will be just and fair to state the whole of 
my ideas on this question. As to the 
Veto, I cannot offer that. I do certainly 
disapprove of it, as a member of parlia- 
ment, inasmuch as I do not think it right 
to commit the Roman Catholic prelacy 
and priesthood of Ireland, to the Irish pro- 
vincial government. ‘The Catholics here 
are more nearly connected with the body 
of the state than they are in Ireland. The 
government of this country is not by de- 
puty. The royal personage resides here, 
and has his ministers abouthim. The go- 
vernment of Ireland is conducted by a 
representative of the sovereign; and, if 
the great power of the Veto were con- 
ceded, the worst consequences might be 
produced. That power would not be pos- 
sessed by the lord lieutenant: it would be 
exerted by some great parliament man or 
other, who is thinking more of making 
speeches and getting into the House, 
than of studying the peace of the country 
—and the ecclesiastical business of Ire- 
land would at length be left to some third 
or fourth-rate clerk in the Castle-yard. 
Now, I do not think it right to leave the 
Catholic clergy open to such influence. I 
am a magistrate, and, in the most 
troublesome times, I can assert, with truth, 


the Catholic clergy are the best magis- 
trates the government can look to. There 
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are no persons in the country to whom the 
lovers of and order are more in- 
debted than to the Roman Catholic clergy. 
So true it is, that, if they were not to in- 
termix with their neighbours—if they 
were not to do what they have been in the 
habit of doing for many years past—it 
would not be possible to carry on the due 
administration of justice in Ireland. I 
wish to make them look, not to the Castle- 
ard of Dublin—not to political intrigue 
for advancement in their church—I want 
to make them look, as they do at present, 
to the due performance of their duties as 
the proper road to preferment. I have 
fairly stated my objections to the Veto. 
The language of the Catholics is strongly 
against that measure—but were they all in 
favour of it, I should feel it my duty, to 
express my opposition to it. 
ext came the payment of the Catholie 
church by the state. I object also to this 
proposition. I will not, my lords, sanc- 
tion political intrigue between the Catho- 
lic clergy and any body whatsoever. They 
are desirous of no other stipend but what 
they:receive for their religious labours, from 
those for whose service they exert them- 
selves—they desire no other remuneration 
than that which is the just reward of merito- 
rious conduct in the performance of their 
laborious duties. 1, therefore, neither offer 
the Veto, nor this mode of payment, as the 
price of the readmission of the Catholics 
to their constitutional rights. But it is 
fair, my lords, thatI should state what 
measure I would propose to adopt on this 
occasion. My measure is, a direct and 
absolute domestic nomination. Having 
guarded the church by that nomination, 
from the small remainder of foreign in- 
fluence—having made the election, by the 
choice of the prelates in that country, 
purely national and domestic—my next 
step would be, to create the closest con- 
nexion between the Roman Catholics and 
their Protestant brethren; I should then 
throw open to the Roman Catholics, un- 
der the Protestapt government, every 
office, without exception of any kind what- 
ever, saving only such situations as apper- 
tain to the government or patronage of 
the established church. iIn doing this, I 
should hope and trust, that the Protestant 
church would be, beyond a doubt, fully 
and clearly left to the sole and exclusive 
management of the Protestant —~ 
and I cannot conceive why your lordships 
should have any difficulty in yielding to 
the Catholics, the equally exclusive ad- 
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ministration of their own religious affairs. 
This is the measure which I mean to pro- 
ose for the concurrence of your lordships, 
if you shall be pleased to go into a com. 
mittee. 
Your lordships will be aware, that it 
will be necessary for me to answer those 
arguments against the Catholic claims that 
have been scattered, here and there, 
throughout different publications which I 
have lately read on this subject. My lords, 
the first is one of rather an extraordinary 
nature. It is said, that, because the exist- 
ing laws deprive four millions of subjects 
of their constitutional rights, it is danger. 
ous to revise them. ‘* Take care,” say 
those who reasoned in this manner, “* how 
you meddle with this subject; it relates 
to the rights and claims of four millions of 
people. Ifthe Catholics of Ireland were 
a small body of men, their situation might 
be ameliorated ; but consider how Ireland 
is circumstanoed with respect to her 
—*. There are four million of Catho- 
ics in that country—take care how you 
meddle with them.” This is a most singu- 
lar argument. There are certainly, in 
Ireland, four million of Catholics—a mil- 
lion and a half of Protestants—and half a 
million of Dissenters. The Catholics re- 
present eight-tenths of the population of 
that country of which I am a native. Now, 
it must be a great object with every good 
member of the British Union, to make 
all parts of it as productive as he possibly 
can; and, therefore, the greater the body 
of subjects who complain of grievances, 
the greater should be the anxiety to re- 
lieve them. Admitting this to be the fact 
ean your lordships imagine that the argu- 
ment which I have just stated has been 
used against considering these petitions 
at all? It has been, however, so used— 
although it ought to be considered as a 
conclusive argument, to call on your lord- 
ships for an immediate consideration and 
settlement of this question. Another ob- 
jection, and one of singular injustice, has 
been urged by those whose experience of 
Catholic fidelity ought to have taught 
them better. ‘* Take care,’ say they, 
“ how you enter on the consideration of 
those petitions. Take care how you pro- 
ceed any further towards the relief of the 
Catholics ;—for you know not how atten- 
tive their clergy are to every thing that 
romises to extend their political power. 
Their prelates meet for the purpose of ad- 
ministering the affairs of the college of 
Maynooth—but, when the matters con- 
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nected with education are transacted, in- 
stead of retiring to their respective dio- 
ceses, they put their heads together, and 
discuss business of a political nature,” 
This, my lords, has been brought as a 
serious charge, elsewhere, against the 
Catholic clergy. Their performance of 
an important duty, in a most exemplary 
manner—their attention to the interests 
of aseminary, with which they are pecu- 
liarly connected—has been assailed as a 
fit subject of censure. In any other case, 
you would say, ‘ the conduct of these in- 
dividuals calls for the highest praise.” 
But here a different course is pursued. 
The Catholic clergy are accused of osten- 
sibly assembling for purposes connected 
with education ; but, m reality, to devise 
plans for the attainment of political power. 
“ First,” say their accusers, “ they meet 
to transact the business relative to the 
Roman Catholic establishment at May- 
nooth—and then they turn their atten- 
tion to any thing which appertains to po- 
licy. Next, my lords, it is said, that the 
clergy have so great a power over the 
opinion of the Catholic population, that 
the latter will certainly follow them on all 
occasions. I wish I could say that they 
really did possess such an influence over 
the minds of the Catholics. It would be 
the best thing of which I could inform the 
House for that part of the united kingdom. 
I am extremely sorry the clergy have not 
that sort of weight which they are describ- 
ed to have ; because, whatever weight they 
possess, they have always thrown it into 
the scale of good order and obedience. I 
believe, no persons are more ready to 
execute their duties than those individuals, 
and no duties, I am sure, can be better 
performed, in the united kingdom, than 
those which fall to the lot of the Catholic 
priesthood. 

I now, my lords, come to another ac- 
cusation against the Catholic clergy, and 
another argument against any further ex- 
tension of their privileges. The clergy, 
it is said, having been deprived of the ad- 
vantages they enjoyed under the old Papal 
Code, their minds must be so much irri- 
tated, that, if they have the feelings of 
men, they must have an unconquerable 
hatred to any thing like a Protestant 
state. Now, undoubtedly, as far as the 
law could make these individuals hate this 
government and state, by whom they have 
been oppressed, I have no doubt what- 
ever, that Ireland would not now have 
been a part of the united empire, if it had 
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not been for their exertions. There never 
was an argument so destitute of fact— 
there never was an argument so divested 
even of the colour of truth, as this, which 
has been brought forward as a sweepin 
clause against the whole body of the Catho- 
lic clergy. It is the grossest and most 
scandalous calumny that was ever cast 
upon any set of men—but this calumny, 
unfounded as it is, was necessary, in order 
to make up an argument against the con- 
sideration of this question. But, my lords, 
suppose the statement to be true, is every 
person, high and low, to be punished for 
the faults of his clergy? Faults, I must 
say, which they do not possess—faults, 
which the very person who accused them, 
knew, in his heart, at the moment, did 
not exist. 

My lords, another very curious argu- 
ment has been made use of, in opposition 
to the Catholic claims—an argument, 
which I am astonished, could ever have 
been heard or read with patience, by an 
person who had a feeling of justice in his 
mind. The outrages of the Orangemen, 
in the province of Ulster, has, some how 
or other, with great ingenuity, been com- 
pounded into an argument against the 
Catholic claims. So that because a Catho- 
lic is murdered in the north of Ireland, 
and the murderer is acquitted by a jury of 
brother Orangemen, therefore, the Catho- 
lic is to be considered the guilty person, 
and you are not to consider the claims of 
the Catholic body. This was really ad- 
vanced as a grave argument—and was, it 
seems, well received by those who were 
hostile to the interest of the Catholics else- 
where. The case was put in this way :— 
«A Catholic comes to the house of an 
Orangeman, and takes away his arms. The 
Orangeman recovers them back—fires at 
the Catholic, who is wounded or killed. 
Cross-indictments are preferred—the jury 
(we cannot wonder—a jury of brother 
Orangemen), of course, acquit the delin- 
quent—and, because the Protestant is 
tried on a capital indictment, and, from 
his connexions is acquitted, it is argued 
that no blame whatever attaches to him. 
This is the case, and the justice of it. My 
lords, upon this subject, I cannot avoid 
making a few observations. In a ease, in 
which the law of the land was shockingly 
violated—in which a Roman Catholic had 
been murdered—though the facts were 
perfectly clear, the jury, without hesita- 
tion, acquitted the prisoner. What did 
the Solicitor-general say, on that occasion? 
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*¢ Well, gentlemen, I thank God it is your 
verdict and not mine.” Some how or other, 
strange as it may seem, it seems to have 
been expected, that the want of subordi- 
nation, the want of decorum, the want of 
‘obedience to the law, which has been in- 
troduced into my unhappy country, is a 
reason for not going into this question. I 
cannot conceive how such a perversion of 
argument can be listened to, even fora 
moment. 

My lords, another argument which has 
been advanced, in order to defeat the 
prayer of the Catholic petitions, is, that 
the petitioners ought not to be reinstated 
in their rights, because the pope has re- 
stored the order of jesuits. ‘That society 
was proscribed, formerly, because it con- 
sisted of persons who were ambitious of 
power, by the sovereigns who feared their 
machinations. I cannot help, however, 
saying, with respect to that body of men, 
that, so far as lomalea is concerned, no 
set of individuals ever existed, to whom 
the world has been more indebted than to 
the jesuits. And, though they may for- 
so have exercised their acquirements 
for the purpose of effecting other objects, 
I do not think that any great danger can 
now be apprehended from them. Nor do 
I know how it interferes with the people 
of this country, whether the order of 

| jesuits is restored by the pope or not. 

But, my lords, the pope has done ano- 
ther thing, it seems, which bears a little 
more, though certainly not much, on the 
Catholic cause. He has published an 
anathema against sending forth the Holy 
Scriptures without the commentary. 
Now, I say, if it can be shown, that re- 
verend divines, of high rank in this coun- 
try, have held a similar principle, then 
this act cannot be alleged against the head 
of the Catholic church, as an intolerant 
one. But the fact is, that there are great 
differences of opinion, in this country, 
with respect to the manner of carrying into 
effect the benevolent and very excellent ob- 
oe of the Bible Societies. ‘The point has 

ong been a subject of controversy, whe- 
ther the bible should be sent forth, with, 
or without an accompaniment. The most 
sincere members of our church have had, 
on this subject, a considerable difference 
of opinicn. Now, my lords, are the whole 
body of Roman Catholics to be found 
guilty on this indictment preferred against 
them, because the pope has published 
such an anathema? Take care, my lords, 
how far you carry this principle—because 
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it may cut deep—it may even affect some 
highly respectable members of this House, 
and of the reverend bench opposite. 
There are, my lords, I believe, two mem- 
bers of that reverend bench, one of whom 
is now opposite to me—the other I do not 
see in his place—who are beth strongly 
opposed to the system of a 
the Bible, without a suitable comment. 
wish to avoid any possible misrepresenta- 
tion or mistake on this point, and to pay 
every possible respect to the right rev. 
prelate opposite. With this view, I have 
copied from the pamphlet published by 
him, on the subject of the Bible Societies, 
his own words. It is, it may be ob- 
served, an odd way of defending the Irish 
Catholics, but it certainly goes to — 
them against another argument which has 
been raised to their prejudice; and I am 
now endeavouring to cover myself with 
the shield of the established church, whilst 
I labour to defend the Catholics of Ire- 
land. The words made use of by the right 
rev. prelate (the bishop of Llandatf), in 
his “ Inquiry into the Consequences of 
neglecting to give the Prayer-book with 
the Bible,” are these :— 

“ But it is urged, if you still require 
that the Bible, however extensively you 
may be willing to distribute it, should be 
accompanied by the liturgy, you must 
certainly suspect that there is danger to 
the established church from the distribu- 
tion of the Bible alone. Here let me ask 
whether the Bible itself is not capable of 
perversion ?— Whether the best of books 
may not be misapplied to the worst of pur- 
. Have we not inspired authority 
or answering this question in the affirma- 
tive? St. Peter himself, speaking of the 
epistles of St. Paul, said, * In which are 
“ some things hard to be understood, which 
‘they that are unlearned and unstable, 
‘ wrest as they do also the other scriptures, 
‘unto their own destruction.? Would 
St. Peter, if he had lived in the present 
age, have thought this admonition less ne- 
cessary than in the age of the Apostles? 
—But if we neglect to provide the poor 
of the establishment with the book of 
Common Prayer as well as with the Bible, 
we certainly neglect the means of prevent- 
ing their seduction from the established 
church. The dissenters remain dissen- 
ters, because they use not the liturgy; 
and churchmen will become dissenters, if 
they likewise neglect to usc it with the 
people. Have the persons to whom Bibles 
are gratuitously distributed cither the lei- 
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sure or the inclination, or the ability, to 
weigh the arguments for religious opi- 
nions’ Do they possess the knowledge 
and the judgment which are necessary to 
direct men in the choice of their religion? 
Must they not learn it, therefore, from 
the instructors? And can there be a 
better instructor, in the opinion of church- 
men, than the book of Common Prayer ?” 

After this declaration, my lords, I think 
my unfortunate Catholic countrymen, will 
now stand acquitted of being singular in 
wishing not to have the Bible disseminated 
without a commentary. The pope de- 
clared that the Bible should not go forth, 
unattended by the general practice of the 
church, and the opinion of the father of 
the church. Inthe same way, some of 
the head members of our own church, 
hold, that the Bible ought not to go forth 
unaccompanied with the book of Common 
Prayer. I think, therefore, that we are 
acquitted of this part of the indictment. 
The last argument of all, my lords, is, 
that if you admit the Catholics to additio- 
nal privileges, though you may administer 
the most solemn oaths to them, they will 
not seruple to break them. So that, if 


they take the only means in their power 
to annihilate your fears, they are not to 


be believed. A Catholic, therefore, who 
takes an oath, purging him of every objec- 
tion, in order that you may grant him far- 
ther privileges, is to be disbelieved, and 
the indictment, as it may be called, 
against him, is still to remain in force. It 
is, my lords, a circumstance, of a most ex- 
traordinary nature, that the great name of 
Mr. Burke has been used, as an argument 
in favour of illiberality, and as a reason 
for refusing rights and privileges to the 
Catholics. Extraordinary as it is, the cir- 
cumstance is not the less true. The 
name of Mr. Burke was, I understand, 
certainly used, in another place (and re- 
ceived with great applause), as an argu- 
ment against those very liberties which he 
had always advocated. Now, my lords, 
in that very work, from which an extract 
was made, as an authority against that li- 
berality, which no man ever advocated 
more powerfully than Mr. Burke did, sen- 
timents were to be found, which totally 
overthrew the point that was attempted 
to be made, Wherefore recourse was 
had to such an artifice, I cannot conceive, 
_ except, as I suppose, it was introduced 
for the purpose of making Mr. Burke ap- 
pear hostile to the cause of the Catholics, 
instead of being favourable to it, The 
* 
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sentence read by the person who quoted 
Mr. Burke’s letter to sir Hercules Lan- 
grishe, is this :— 

‘¢ In our constitution there has always 
been a difference between a franchise and 
an office, and between the capacity for the 
one and for the other. Franchises were 
supposed to belong to the subject, as a 
subject, and not as a member of the go- 
verning part of the state.” 

But, my lords, the individual alluded to, 
did not give the whole passage —for the 
very sentence preceding that which he 
was pleased to extract, for his own pur- 
pose, affords the very strongest possible 
authority in favour of concession, as your 
lordships will perceive when I read it. 
The sentence is as follows: —‘* Our con- 
stitution is not made for great, general, 
and proscriptive exclusions ; sooner or later 
it will destroy them, or they will destroy 
the constitution.” 

I cannot, my lords, desire a stronger 
argument in favour of the Catholic claims, 
than this passage furnishes me with. 

Having taken up so much of your lord- 
ships time, I shall now proceed to state 
my motion. Every body, my lords, who 
writes or speaks on this subject, professes 
that he is an enemy to exclusions; but 
most of them, notwithstanding, act up to 
the principle of exclusion, and make spe- 
cious excuses for their conduct. I think, 
[I have shown your lordships that the ar- 
guments adduced to perpetuate them, 
with respect to the Catholics, are not 
founded in truth—and it is not, I hope, 
necessary for me to say more, to induce 
your lordships to go into a committee. 
shall, therefore, only move—‘ That this 
House do resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole House, to consider the pe- 
titions of his majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects.” 

The Bishop of Llandaff [Dr. Herbert 
Marsh] rose, and addressed their lordships 
as follows :— 

My lords; Though hitherto unaccus- 
tomed to speak before so august an assem- 
bly, and conscious of my inability to do 
justice to so momentous a subject, I yet 
presume to solicit your indulgence at this 
early stage of the debate. But, as the 
same subject has been repeatedly examin- 
ed in this House, I will not attempt to 
follow the noble mover through all the 
various matter, which he has introduced, 
but will state briefly and generally the 
reasons which induce me to dissent from 
an opinion so respectably maintained, 
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My lords, if the question now before us 
were a question of religious liberty, I 
should rejuice to co-operate with the no- 
ble earl, for the attainment of so desirable 
anend. But the religious restraints, un- 
der which the petitioners once laboured, 
are already removed. And we must no 
longer speak of pains and penalties, as at- 
taching to the religion which they profess, 
when they are empowered by the law of 
theland, to exercise their religious worship, 
and to maintain their religious opinions 
with the same freedom, as the members of 
the established church. We are not 
therefore concerned with the question, 
whether we shall extend their religious li- 
berty ; for of that liberty they are already 
in complete possession. We are con- 
cerned with the question, whether we shall 
extend their political power. And surely, 
my lords, we may venture to oppose an 
extension of political power without in- 
curring, either the charge of intolerance, 
or the charge of inhumanity. 

But, if we are now concerned with a 
political question, why (it may be asked) 
should religious topics be introduced into 
it at all? Of what importance can it be, 
in the discussion of a political subject, to 


inquire, whether the decrees of the coun- 
cil of Trent agree, or disagree, with the 
thirty-nine articles; whether the doctrineof 
transubstantiation be true, or false ; whe- 
ther the invocation of saints be efficacious 


or not. Let the errors of the church of 
Rome be acknowledged : let it be granted 
also, that its discipline is such as no Protes- 
tant can approve: and let the pope himself 
be condemned, as he justly deserves, for 
still refusing to the Jaity the free use of 
the Bible. But however erroneous may 
be its doctrine, or however faulty may be 
its discipline, yet if the tenets of that 
church do not prevent its members from 
being good subjects of the state, why 
Should they be excluded from offices in 
the state?) Such exclusion may be justi- 
fied on the ground of civil delinquency. 
But if no such delinquency can be laid 
to their charge; if with all the errors of 
their church they are able and willing to 
serve the state, why are they inadmissible 
to employment in the state? In short, let 
the question of admission to civil employ- 
ment be referred to its proper standard— 
civil capacity and civil worth. 

My lords, I have now stated, in terms 
the most forcible which I could devise, 
the argument which in itself is the most 
powerful, that was ever advanced in fa- 
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vour of the present question. And if the 
argument, so stated, admits a satisfactory 
answer, I trust your lordships will deem it 
unnecessary to go into the proposed com- 
mittee. I am ready then to meet the 
question on the ground most favourable 
to the petitioners : I am ready to assume, 
as a fundamental proposition, that admis- 
sion to civil employment should be deter- 
mined by civil capacity and civil worth. 

But, before we attempt to judge by the 
standard here proposed, we must make 
ourselves acquainted with that standard. 
We must examine all the various qualities, 
which constitute civil capacity and civil 
worth. For among those various qualities, 
there may be some, which in themselves 
are not of a civil nature; there may be 
some even of a religious nature. But, if 
the religion, professed by one man, ren- 
ders him a more useful member of the 
state, than the religion professedby another, 
surely the one is better qualified, than the 
other, to conduct the business of the 
state. And though the state ought not 
to punish men for religious opinions, un+ 
less those opinions are injurious to the state 
itself, it has an undoubted right to trust 
the management of its own atfairs exclu- 
sively to those, in whom it has reason to 
confide. It is still their civil capacity their 
civil worth, which determines the choice 
of the state, whatever be the ingredients, 
which enter into the composition of civil 
capacity and civil worth. 

Let us now apply our standard to the re- 
spective cases, of churchmen, of Protestant 
dissenters, and of members of the church 
ofRome. The allegiance of the church- 
man is entire: he acknowledges the king 
as supreme, in matters ecclesiastical, as 
well as civil. The Protestant dissenter 
acknowledges only his civil supremacy, 
which is acknowledged also by the mem- 
bers of the church of Rome. So far 
therefore the two latter stand on a footing 
of equality. But if the civil allegiance of 
Protestant dissenters receives not, like 
that of the churchman, an accession of 
strength from ecclesiastical allegiance, 
it isnot exposed to such a drawback, as 
operates with the members of the church 
of Rome. If a Protestant dissenter ac- 
knowledges, either an individual, or any 
body of men, as forming the spiritual 
head of his own party, such person or per- 
sons are still the subjects of his sovereign. 
But if a church is governed by a foreigner, 
who has neither dependence on nor a 
common interest with, the king of the 
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country, the civil allegiance of those, who 
belong to that church cannot faii to be 
weakened by their ecclesiastical allegiance. 

Yet notwithstanding this anomaly of go- 
vernment, notwithstanding this confusion 
of foreign with domestic allegiance, we 
are told, my lords, there is no reason to 
apprehend, that the one should interfere 
with the other. We are told, that the 
provinces of spiritual, and of temporal 
obedience, are quite distinct ; and there- 
fore, that obedience to the pope in things 
spiritual can never detract from obedience 
to the king in things temporal. But, my 
lords, where religion and politics are so 
blended, as in this country, it is often diffi- 


cult to determine whether the subject of | 


dispute shall be regarded as a civil, or re- 
garded as a religious question. The very 
case, which is now before us, is a case in 
point. Some view it in a civil light ; others 
in a religious light. And, if the question 
is civil in itself, it is still so connected with 
religion, that it cannot be duly appreciat- 
ed, without taking religion into the ac- 
count. It is unavoidable therefore, that 


doubts should arise; whether a subject of 
dispute shall be considered as a spiritual, 
or considered as a temporal concern. And 


to whom, my lords, will the members of the 
church of Rome apply insuch casesforasolu- 
tion of theirdoubts. Why, my lords, they 
will apply to the self-same spiritual power, 
which is at issue with the temporal, Un- 
der such circumstances allegiance to the 
pope must iaterfere with allegiance to 
the king. And when it does interfere, 
when the soul is threatened on the one 
side, the body only on the other, men 
will yield to that authority, of which the 
are the most afraid. The power, whic 
commands the conscience, will command 
the conduct ofthe man. And this power, 
which is a foreizn power, the power of a 
foreign prince, is so easily directed by fo- 
reign intrigue to subversive of 
our constitution, that they who submit to 
sucha power, are hardly qualified to under- 
take the guidance of our constitution. 

My lords, I am aware, that arguments, 
tending to exclusion, are in the present 
age condemned, as narrow and illiberal. 

/hat is called an enlightened policy is re- 
presented as the dest policy: and whatever 
fears may be entertained in theory, the 
experience derived from the late example 
of France is supposed to have already 
shown, that Catholics and Protestants may 
be admitted alike into the councils of the 
State, without danger to the state. But, 
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my lords, there is a material difference be- 
tween the admission of a Protestant into the 
councils of a nation, where the established 
religion is that of the church of Rome, and 
the admission of a Catholic into the coun- 
cils of a nation, where the established re- 
ligion is that of the church of England. 
When a Protestant is admitted into the 
councils of France, the drawback of fo- 
reign allegiance does not exist. The Pro- 
testant, so admitted, acknowledgesno other 
supremacy, than that of his lawful sove- 
reign; he owes no other allegiance, than 
allegiance to that king, into whose coun- 
cils he is called. Not so the Catholic, 
when admitted into the councils of a Pro- 
testant prince. He owes allegiance toa 


Joreign sovereign; to a sovereign, who 


wields the powerful sceptre of religion; 
but whose religion is adverse, whose views 
therefore must be hostile, to the interests 
of the domestic sovereign. 

Let us now revert to the standard, by 
which it was proposed to try the merits of 
the present question ; namely, that of c7vil 
capacity and civil worth. If they, whose 
alheginne is thus divided and distracted, 
can possess the same civil capacity, the 
same civil worth, as they, whose whole al- 
legiance is given to their lawful sovereign, 
why then, my lords, let them be admitted 
alike into the confidence of their sove- 
reign; let them be admitted alike to the 
council of the nation ; let them be admitted 
alike to offices of trust and power and let us 
grant at once, that the constitution may be 
as safely administered by the former, as ad- 
ministered by the latter. But, my lords, if 
it is impossible, that the same civil capacity, 
the same civil worth, which attaches to 
those, whose allegiance is single and en- 
tire, should attach also to those, whose al- 
legiance is thus divided and distracted, it 
follows of necessity, that they are noé alike 
admissible to the confidence of their sove- 
reign, that they are not alike admissible to 
the council of the nation; that they are 
not alike admissible to offices of trust and 
power; and therefore my lords, that the 
claims, which are now advanced, ought not 
to be allowed. 

I do not mean to assert, that the mem-~ 
bers of the church of Rome in this coun- 
try are not good subjects. I speak only 
by comparison: 1 assert only, that they 
are not so good, and so useful subjects of 
the state, as the members of the establish- 
ment, or, as they themselves would be, if 
they would break the fetters which bind 
them to a foreign prince. I ascribe to 
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them the highest respectability: 1 ac- 
knowledge their honour, and their inte- 
grity. But that anomaly of government, 
a foreign jurisdiction in spiritual concerns, 
distracts their allegiance, and makes them 
obedient to the pope, where they ought to 
be, and are probably inclined to be, obe- 
dient to their king. 

After this general view of the subject, it 
can hardly be necessary to enter into sin- 
gle topics ofminormoment. Butso much 
stress has been laid on domestic nomina- 
tion, that I cannot conclude, without a 
few remarks on it. Domestic nomination 
is a term well calculated to diminish the 
impression made by the apprehension of 

Joreign influence. If a bishop is nomi- 
nated, or elected, at home, or in his own 
see, whether by a chapter, or by a com- 
mittee of neighbouring bishops, or by any 


other domestic body, such nomination or | 


election must undoubtedly be ascribed to 
that body. But, my lords, it is well 
known, especially on the bench where I 
have the honour to sit, that a chapter 
may elect a bishop, without having the 
choice of a bishop. Domestic nomination 
therefore does not of itself imply domestic 
choice ; it does not of itself exclude the 


exercise of foreign influence: it cannot 
therefore afford the security required.— 
[Here an observation was introduced, re- 
specting the coadjutors of the Irish titular 
bishops, as connected with the subject of 


domestic nomination. But the speaker, 
being interrupted by the rising of lord 
Donoughmore, declared, that if the no- 
ble earl had the least objection to it, he 
was not only ready to discontinue that ar- 
gument, but even to argue on the suppo- 
sition, that the Irish titular bishops were 
nominated without any interference on the 
part of the pope. He proceeded therefore 
in the words, with which the paragraph 
concludes.] But let us suppose, that no 
foreign influence, either direct or indirect, 
operates before nomination, we shall have 
little reason to think ourselves secure, 
when we reflect on the unbounded influ- 
ence, which follows after nomination. We 
shall have little reason to conclude, that 
a Romish bishop is entitled to the confi- 
dench of a Protestaut king, when we read 
the oath of allegiance, which at his conse- 
cration he takes to the pope. 

Let me intreat then your lordships to 
pause, before you determine to remove the 
guards, which the wisdom of our ancestors 
has provided against foreign influence in 
the councils of this nation, and which, my 
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lords, if once destroyed, the wisdom of 
succeeding generations will in vain at- 
tempt to restore. 

The Bishop of Norwich [Dr. Henry Ba- 
thurst] rose and said : 

My lords ;—The appointment of the 
learned prelate to the fast vacant see, gave 
great satisfaction to every friend of litera- 
ture and of religion ; and to no one, more 
than to myself. I cannot, however, allow 
either my personal regard for him, or the 
real respect which I have for his abilities, 
to hinder me from expressing in this pub- 
lic manner, the deep regret which I feel 
at the misapplication of those abilities, in 
support of a proscription, the most unjust, 
the most unwise, the most cruel, and, in 
point of duration, the longest which is to 
be met with in the history of the world— 
a proscription, my lords, which excludes 
between four and five millions of merito- 
rious and loyal civil subjects, from their 
civil privileges ; though they have given 
to the government under which they live, 
the most unequivocal proofs of civil alle- 
giance: proofs admitted to be uncquivo- 
cal, by the very government which con- 
tinues their exclusion; and can therefore 
continue it, solely on account of their con- 
scientious adherence to the innocent reli- 
gious opinions of their forefathers. 

I say, my lords, innocent religious opi- 
nions (though, in our judgment, erro- 
neous) which were impressed upon their 
minds, in early youth, both by precept and 
by example. In this intolerant countr 
(for so it is lately become) I shall proba- 
bly be censured for using the phrase, in- 
nocent religious opinions: but I should 
hope still, that the religious opinions of a 
Fenelon and a Pascal; the religious opi- 
nions of some of the most polished nations 
on the continent ; and of several highly 
respectable noblemen and gentlemen of 
this country, with whom we are in the ha- 
bit of mixing every day, in friendly inter- 
course ; men, who possess natural under- 
standings as clear, intellectual improve- 
ments as considerable, and moral charac- 
ters as irreproachable as the best of us; I 
should hope, I say, that the religious opi- 
nions of such men, may be deemed inno- 
cent, without giving just cause of offence 
to any well informed, any liberal, or any 
candid mind. 

Independently of this consideration, I 
have the sanction of the legislature itself, 
for making use of the phrase innocent re- 
ligious opinions. In different acts of par- 
liament which have passed during the pre- 
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sent reign, in Ireland the religious tenets 
of the Catholics, are vindicated from the 
imputation of being either pernicious or 
unsocial (these are, I believe the words 
of the preamble), and it is added, that 
when they have taken the well known oath 
and declaration, they shall be considered 
as good and loyal subjects, and fit to serve 
his majesty. This oath, my lords, they 
have taken, and they have made this de- 
claration ; I therefore again say, that they 
are excluded from their civil privileges, 
solely on account of their innocent reli- 
gious opinions. Upon what ground, then, 
does my learned friend rest his defence of 
a system, which, in defiance of reason 
and of experience, and of the general 
practice of other countries, makes religious 
opinions, and not civil conduct, the qualifi- 
cation for civil offices? a system, which is 
reprobated abroad, by every statesman, on 
account of its impolicy, as we were last 
year informed by a noble earl ( Aberdeen) 
on this side of the House, who is a very 
competent judge ; and is most unquestion- 
ably disapproved of at home, by every 
consistent friend to civil and religious li- 
berty. My learned friend, if I understood 
him rightly, asserts, that an individual who 
objects to our ecclesiastical establishment, 
cannot be so good a subject, as he who ap- 
proves both of that, and of our civil con- 
stitution also. To this argument, it ap- 
pears to mea sufficient answer to say, cross 
the Tweed, or take a voyage to Canada, 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants of which 
province, not many years since, gave more 
than common — of their loyalty. 

I beg your lordships pardon for intrud- 
ing upon your patience ; but it is proba- 
bly the last time I shall ever trouble you, 
upon this, or upon any other occasion ; 
and perhaps I ought not to do it now, for 
the question is not of a religious, but of a 
political nature : it is not, whether this, or 
that system of religious doctrines be the 
most scriptural, or this, or that form of 
ecclesiastical government be the most per- 
fect ; but, whether the union of Ireland 
with Great Britain, shall be nominal, or 
real; whether it shall be a substantial con- 
solidation of resources, of talents, of in- 
terests, and of affection; or a mere empty 
delusive title ; and whether the loyal, the 
generous, and the affectionate inhabitants 
of that unfortunate country, shall in future 
be the firmest bulwark of your empire, or 
the burthen and vexation of it. This, my 
bern 18 @ question, not for divines, not for 
lawyers, not for young and presumptuous 
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politicians, but for sober experienced 
statesmen to decide; and to them I very 
willingly leave it, requesting only your lord- 
ships permission to make a few brief re- 
marks upon a subject, somewhat more 
within my own province ; I mean the do- 
mestic nomination to the Catholic bishop- 
rics of Ireland. 

Anxious to meet, not only the reasona- 
ble objections, but even the allowable pre- 
judices of their fellow subjects, and fellow 
christians of the established church; the 
+ Catholics of Ireland bring forward a propo- 
sal, which proves at least a strong desire 
on their part, to adopt some conciliatory 
adjustment, which may be ee to 
you, and not incompatible with the doe- 
trines of their religion, or essentially inju- 
rious to its discipline. Such a desire de- 
mands most assuredly from us a corres- 
ponding spirit of moderation. The Catho- 
lics conclude, and I suppose justly, that 
the two great objects which the legislature 
has in view, are, in the first place, to as- 
certain the character for loyalty, and a 
peaceable disposition of the individual who 
may be nominated to a bishopric, when 
any vacancy occurs; and in the next 
place, to prevent, as far as possible, all fo- 
reign interference. The plan suggested 
by the petitioners, seems calculated to an- 
swer these two purposes with sufficient ef- 
fect. Ido not, however, mean to weary 
your lordships attention, by entering upon 
the discussion of so complicate, and in its 
different bearings, so extensive a subject, 
especially as it has always appeared to me 
that there is no occasion whatever for de- 
parting from the present mode of electing 
Catholic bishops in Ireland; and still less 
for accompanying an extension of civil 
privileges, with additional ecclesiastical 
restrictions, of such a nature, as in the 
judgment of one of the parties concerned, 
will materially lessen, if not entirely des- 
troy the value of any indulgence which 
may be granted. In common life, we 
should think a man managed very ill, who 
did a favour with so bad a grace, as to 
confer no obligation upon the person who 
received it; and in matters of a public na- 
ture, the case is still stronger. Were it 
otherwise, is there, or has there been, 
from the time of the restoration, to the 
present hour any thing in the character or 
conduct of the Catholic bishops of Ireland, 
or of their clergy which calls for that altera- 
tion in their ecclesiastical discipline, which 
it is the design of the luminous “ Report 
of the Secret Committee of the House of 
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Commons,” in some shape or other, to 
bring about ? With respect to the Catho- 
lic bishops, it would be difficult to point out 
any body of men, who have displayed 
more loyalty, npon all occasions, or who 
have more earnestly endeavoured to im- 
press upon the minds of the lower orders 
of society, the important duty of civil obe- 
dience. Read their ‘* Pastoral Charges ;” 
through every page of those excellent pub- 
lications, the genuine spirit of christian 
charity is diffused ; and the beneficial ef- 
fects of their exertions were acknowledged 
in more instances than one, by the go- 
vernment of Ireland. Nor are the Catho- 
lic priests of Ireland less remarkable for 
the exemplary discharge of their ministe- 
rial function. I speak, my lords, of what 
I have repeatedly seen and known. Is 
infancy to be instructed—is youth to be 
admonished—is old age to be comforted— 
are the consolations of religion to be ad- 
ministered to a dying peasant, in his last 
moments—the priest, however inconve- 
nient to him, is always at his post. He 
traverses a wide and dreary bog, in the 
midst of the darkest night, and of the most 
tempestuous weather :— 

“ No dangers fright him, and no labours 

tire ;” 

And for all this laudable performance of 
professional duty, he receives nothing 
which deserves the name of a compensa- 
tion in the present life. It is, my lords, 
with heartfelt satisfaction, that I go out of 
my way to bear my humble testimony in 
favour of men whose merits are very much 
underrated; and who are but too fre- 
quently neglected by those, who, from 
worldly motives, should pay them attention 
were it not on account of the influence, 
which they deservedly have, over the 
minds of their numerous congregations ; 
an influence, which, if properly directed, 
would prove incalculably useful to the go- 
vernment of Ireland; an influence, to 
which we are, at this momet, in a great 
measure indebted for the calm resignation 
with whieh thousands of miserable wretches 
bear up against an almost total want of 
food, of clothes, and of fire. 

Such being the character and conduct 
of these excellent ministers of the Gospel, 
where, I again ask, is the expediency of 
making any alteration in their ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline ; admitting, for a moment, 
the right of a civil government to interfere 
in the ecclesiastical discipline, or doctrine, 
of individuals, dissenting from the esta- 
blished church, but maintaining no doc- 
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trines, either subversive of morality, or in- 
jurious to the welfare of the state, a right, 
which I was taught in early life to call in 
question, by two of the greatest masters 
of reason whom this or any other country 
ever produced—I mean Locke and Hoad- 
ley? It is not, however, my intention to 
abuse your lorships indulgence by engag- 
ing in abstract disquisitions. [ shall there- 
fore only observe further, in answer to 
those who say, and say most truly, that it 
is indispensably necessary that we should 
have ample security for our own civil and 
ecclesiastical establishment. Nothing, my 
lords, can be more incontrovertible than 
this position—nothing more just than the 
principle on which it rests; but surcly it 
is a principle which ought to be applied 
with some reference to a reasonable ap- 
prehension of danger. It is not every idle 
fear—every mean and narrow suggestion 
of bigotry—every injurious suspicion— 
every ill grounded jealousy, which can 
justify the exclusion of five-millions of 
loyal civil subjects from their civil privi- 
leges. Show me, said a very able, a very 
eloquent, and a very honest patriot, in ano- 
ther place—show me the real danger, and 
ou shall have any security you wish for. 
This challenge, my lords, never has been 
accepted, and, though no prophet, I dare 
venture to foretell, never will. With a 
man who can seriously persuade himself 
that the admission of six respectable no- 
blemen into this House, and of not twenty- 
six into the other House of parliament, 
would undermine the fabric of our incom- 
parable constitution, it is impossible to 
reason; there must be something more 
than reason at the bottom of his objections. 
In truth he who now talks of danger from 
popery, would (as Dr. Johnson observed ), 
have cried out fire in the deluge 
I shall detain your lordships no longer. 
You have it still in your power, by acced- 
ing to the prayer of the petitioners for 
civil privileges unaccompanied by Vetoism, 
to tranquillize one-third part of your po- 
pulation ; and to gratify exceedingly ano- 
ther third part, consisting of Protestant 
dissenters. and of many, very many, mem~- 
bers of the established church ; but may I 
be permitted to add, that no time is to be 
lost. The Catholics of Ireland and of 
England also, have for more than a cen- 
tury, displayed a moderation, a forbear- 
ance, ameek endurance of ill, which would 
have done credit to any of the primitive 
martyrs; but it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that they will always continue equally 
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atient and submissive; nor, perhaps, is 
it even to be wished that they should do 
so; for there is a degree of insult and op- 
pression, which not only justifies resist- 
ance, but which makes non-resistance a 
tame, passive, criminal servility, unworthy 
of freemen, and dangerous in a free state ; 
for slaves have ever been, and must always 
be, dangerous subjects. Whether the 
wrongs of injured Ireland have reached 
this degree, I shall not presume to deter- 
mine; but, sure Iam, that there is very 
little of human policy, and still less of 
christian charity, in approaching it so 
nearly. 

The Bishop of Ossory [Dr. Robert 
Fowler] rose and said :— 

My lords ; Unaccustomed as I am to ad- 
dress such an august assembly as this, it 
will somewhat exceed my expectation if I 
am able to speak at all; but, my lords, I 
feel myself imperiously called upon by 
my duty to my king, by my duty to my 
country, and by my duty to that most 
pure and reformed church (of which, by 
divine permission and his majesty’s bounty, 
Iam one of the prelates) not to give a 
silent vote upon this most momentous 
subject. 

Nothing, my lords, could exceed my 
astonishment at hearing my right reve- 
rend friend, who spoke last, find fault with 
the most excellent speech of the learned 
prelate who preceded him. Little did I 
expect to have heard any of the right re- 
verend prelates on this bench receive 
something like a reprimand for defend- 
ing that ecclesiastical establishment, and 
that Protestant religion, which we all, at 
our consecrations, have sworn to defend. 
Far, very far, indeed, be it from me, my 
lords, to presume to compare myself with 
my right reverend friend in learning; but, 
my lords, in memory, I may, I trust, with- 
out presumption, in some points compare 
myself with him; and if my memory does 
not greatly deceive me, Mr. Locke has as- 
serted the very reverse of what my right 
reverend friend has declared him to have 
done. My lords, I think Mr. Locke has 
made use of almost these very words, ‘“ I 
will not grant even toleration to the Ro- 
man Catholics, because they will not 
grant toleration to any other sect.”* Iam 
almost certain that this is the spirit of the 
great philosopher, if they be not his very 
words. If then, my lords, this great man 
would not grant toleration (which God 


* Locke’s First Letter on Toleration. 
(VOL, XXXVI. ) 
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forbid that I should refuse) to the Roman 
Catholics, how can we suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that he would grant them the power 
of sitting within the walls of parlia- 
ment? No, my lords, Mr. Locke never 
entertained such an absurd idea. He well 
knew that England was, and must be go 
verned by a Protestant my and that she 
ought to be governed by a Protestant mi- 
nistry, and by a Protestant parliament. 

My right reverend friend has mentioned 
the pastoral letters of the titular prelates 
of Ireland as models for our imitation, in- 
asmuch as they inculcate loyalty and 
christian peace. Now, my lords, I well 
remember one pastoral letter of the titular 
archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Troy), and, 
also, one of Dr. Lanigan, who was titular 
bishop, either of Ossory or of Waterford, 
which certainly do not merit any such en- 
comium; and, I am certain, that were my 
right reverend friend to peruse them, he 
would not sanction the sentiments which 
they inculcate. 

My lords, the right reverend prelate, 
at the latter end of his speech, uttered a 
sentiment which I am certain was heard 
by every noble lord with pain. From my 
long knowledge of my learned friend, and 
from my acquaintance with the goodness 
of his heart and the suavity, of his manners, 
I could not have believed that such a 
monstrous doctrine could have escaped 
his lips. It must, my lords, have been 
produced by the heat of debate, for that 
right reverend prelate knows too well that 
it is his duty, as well as that of all the pre- 
lates on this bench, to inculcate * sub- 
mission to every ordinance of man, for the 
Lord’s sake.’ Iam confident that no- 
thing but the heat of debate could have 
led him to declare, “ that there was a 
point at which non-resistance, on the 
part of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
would cease to bea virtue.” I have no 
doubt but my learned friend will qualify 
this unconstitutional and irreligious doc- 
trine. How widely different is it, m 
lords, from that sound and truly consti- 
tutional doctrine, held by a noble earl op- 
posite (earl Grey), in his most luminous 
speech the other night. The noble earl 
declared, ‘ that it was for your lordships, 
and the other House of parliament, to 
legislate; and for the people to obey.” 

The noble earl, who introduced the Ca- 
tholic petitions into this House, has told 
your lordships, that very inflammatory 
and wicked publications have been sent 
to the houses of, and thrust into the hands 

(28) 
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of almost every member of each House of 
parliament. For my own part, I can as- 
sure the noble earl, that my opinion has 
not been biassed by any such publications ; 
for J have never seen them, nor have I 
heard of them before. I am, therefore, 
inclined to think that the noble earl may 
rest satisfied that these little pamphlets 
have been very harmless. 

The noble earl has told your lordships, 
that although he was once an advocate for 
the Veto, he was now convinced that it 
was a measure which would never be ac- 
ceded to by the Roman Catholic hierarchy ; 
and, even if it were, the noble ear! has been 
pleased to say, that from the frequent ab- 
sence of the first secretary in England, 
the matter would possibly be left toa 
third or fourth clerk in the castle of Dub- 
lin. Fears have been expressed by the 
noble lord, of some great parliamentary 
influence appointing the Roman Catholic 
bishops. I confess, my lords, I see no 
great probability of cither of these events 
occurring. I have never seen any noble- 
man who has exercised the high station of 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, who would so 
scandalously neglect his duty as to leave a 
matter of such moment to a third or fourth 
clerk; and I am perfectly convinced that 
neither of the noble lords immediately 
behind the noble earl would have so 
grossly misconducted themselves: and al- 
though I differ from those noble person- 
ages in politics, I entertain much too 
high an opinion of them to imagine them 
capable of being guilty of such a derclic- 
tion of duty. 

The noble earl who presented the pe- 
titions of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
has told your lordships that a plan, has, at 
length, been devised which will remove all 
difficulties and enable your lordships, in 
@ committee, to frame such a bill as, 
whilst it shall give ample security to the 
Protestant, will open the door of the con- 
stitution to the Catholic. If it be so, it 
is, indeed, a very important discovery, 
and well worthy of your lordships most 
Serious consideration. Let us, then, 
calmly and dispassionately consider what 
this scheme is. The noble earl has been 
obliged, at last, to confess that this mighty 
talisman was nothing more nor Jess than 
Domestic Nomination. Why, my lords, 
the noble earl knows right well, that the 
Protestants have enjoyed this most in- 
valuable blessing for many many years. 
This boasted security has been granted by 
the Roman Catholics for ages—because 
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for a very great length of time, indeed, 
have the Roman Catholic bishops been 
nominated in no other way. 

As I wish as much as I possibly can, to 
prove to yourlordships the almost utter im- 
possibility of coming to a right_understand- 
ing with the Irish Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastical body, who differ as much from 
their own opinions declared and published 
by their authority, as they do from me, I 
shall be obliged to read many documents 
to you on this subject, as well as on their 
difference of opinion with monsignor 
Quarantotti and the learned bishops and 
doctors of Rome; and I can assure your 
lordships, that I will quote them fairly, 
and “ set down nought in malice.” I wilt 
now, my lords, show you that the Veto 
was by no means considered by the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates of Ireland, assem- 
bled in Dublin on the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
days of January, 1799, as contrary to 
their religion, or as leading them into the 
heavy guilt of schism; nor had those titu- 
lar bishops at that — any objection 
to receive through his majesty’s govern- 
ment a provision for the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland. For, “ at a meeting of 
the Roman Catholic prelates held to de- 
liberate on a proposal from government of 


| an independent provision for the Roman 


Catholic clergy of Ireland, under certain 
regulations not incompatible with their 
doctrines, discipline, or just influence—it 
was admitted, that a provision througli 
government for the Roman Catholic 
clergy of the kingdom, competent and 
secured, ought to be thankfully accepted.” 

The noble earl has just now told us, 
that the Roman Catholic clergy ask for 
no remuneration, and wish for no stipend 
except what their flocks think proper vo- 
luntarily to give them. I must beg leave 
here, my lords, to observe, that I believe 
it will be found, that for every office per- 
formed by a parish priest, there is a re- 
gular fixed price, which the individual 
(however poor) must pay, if he or she 
will have the assistance of the parish 
pricst. But he will return to the resolu- 
tions of the titular bishops. They con- 
tinue to state, “ That in the appointment 
of the prelates of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion to vacant sees in the kingdom, such 
interference of government as may enable 
it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the per- 
son appointed, is just and ought to be 
agreed to.” Now, my lords, these very 
same Roman Catholic prelates have lately 
told the clergy and the people of Ireland, 
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that they could not consent to the Veto | 


without being guilty of schism, and that 
any interference whatever on the part of 
the Protestant government of the country, 
is contrary to the doctrines of their reli- 
gion, so that your lordships may perceive 
they say one thing to-day, and unsay it to- 
morrow. I will leave your lordships to 
determine how you would act in private 
life with individuals who conducted them- 
selves in this manner. I am inclined to 
think your lordships would have no deal- 
ings with them. The resolutions of the 
above date conclude thus:—“ Agree- 
ably to the discipline of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, these regulations can have 
no effect without the sanction of the holy 
see, which sanction the Roman Catholics | 
of this kingdom shall, as soon as may be, 
use their endeavours to procure. The 


prelates are satisfied that the nomination 
of parish priests, with a certificate of their | 
having taken the oath of allegiance, be 
certified to government.” The noble earl , 


will be so good as to remember that even | 
in this treaty (if it may be so called) the | 
toreign influence has the sole power: the 
prelates are the members, the sovereign | 
ontiff is the head, and recognized as such | 


in the treaty with their sovereign lord the | 
king, and his parliament. The document | 
I have just referred to, my lords, was | 
signed by two of the titular arch-bishops, | 
and several of their suffragans. 

Of the other security which has been 
proposed, the Veto, your lordships are 
aware, that the Catholic Irish prelates dif- 
fered most decidedly in opinion with the , 
bishops and learned divines assembled at 
Rome; the former declared, that the re- | 
lief bill «* was utterly incompatible with | 
the discipline of the Roman Catholic. 
church, and with the free exercise of their | 
religion; they say, that without incurring | 
the heavy guilt of schism, they cannot ac- | 
cede to such regulations, nor can they 
dissemble their dismay and consternation | 
at the consequences which such regula- | 
tions, if enforced, must necessarily pro- 
duce.”—-How, my lords, can you treat | 
with such persons with any prospect of 
coming to a fair and equitable arrange- 
ment? 

_From an extract from the rescript of 
his eminence Quarantotti, we learn that | 
a full council of bishops and divines 
after having read the letters from Dr. 
Poynter and from Dr. Troy (the titular 
archbishop of Dublin), and the matter 
being duly considered in 4 meeting con- 
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vened for the express purpose; it is de- 
creed that the Catholics should receive 
with gratitude, the law which was pro- 
posed for their emancipation.”” Here is a 
difference indeed between these learned 
doctors ! 

Those of Ireland knew right well, that 
the bill was neither incompatible with the 
discipline of their church, nor would it 
have involved them in the heavy guilt of 
schism. But it seems they had an insur- 
mountable objection to any measure tend- 
ing to give theslightest security to the Pro- 
testant church. ‘To escape out of the di- 
lemma in which they were involved with 
the council at Rome, they called a meet- 
ing of all the Romish parish priests and 
clergymen of the Archdiocese of Dublin, 
and [ will read to your lordships their 
three first Resolutions, which are well de- 
serving of notice. Ist. “* That we con- 
sider the rescript of Monsignor Quaran- 
totti as not obligatory; particularly as it 
wants those authoritative marks, whereby 
the mandates of the holy see are known 
and recognized, especially the signature 
of the pope. 2d. That we consider the 
granting to a Catholic government any 
power direct, or indirect, with regard to 
the appointment and nomination of the 
Catholic bishops of Ireland, at all times 
inexpedient. 3d. That circumstanced 
as we are in this country, we consider the 


| granting such a power not only as inexpe- 


dient, but highly detrimental to the best and 
dearest interests of religion; and preg- 
nant with incalculable mischief to the 
cause of Catholicity in Ireland.” Here 
appears the truth: and the real cause of 
their opposition to any interference on 
the part of the king’s government respect- 
ing the appointment of Catholic bishops, 
is now declared. ‘ It would be pregnant 
with incalculable mischief to the cause of 
Catholicity in Ireland: in other words 
it might impede their plans for the sub- 
version of the Protestant establishment, 
and the erection of popery in its place. 

I must beg leave to trouble your lord- 
ships with a statement which appeared in 
the Catholic official paper of that period, 
the Dublin Evening Post of Tuesday, May 
10th, 1814, soon after the receipt of the 
rescript from Rome, exhorting them to 


_ receive the bill gratefully. ‘* On Saturday 


many pathetic admonitions against the ~ 
Papal rescript were pronounced from the 
different altars of this city. This (con- 
tinues the statement) is a glorious instance 
of the liberty of the Irish church, and an 
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answer to all those who were in the habit 
of accusing Catholics of a subserviency of 
spirit, and a blind obedience to the de- 
erees of the Vatican. The clergymen 
exhorted their flocks to be patient—to 
remain tranquil under so severe a visita- 
tion ; but to be prepared, if necessary, to 
sacrifice their lives, rather than surrender 
the freedom of their church to prelate or 
pope. The exhortations were heard with 
deep emotions of indignation, and it was | 
easy to see that the resistance will be uni- 
versal.” 

Here, my lords, is a true but very me- | 
lancholy picture of the real state of Ire- | 
land; your lordships may exercise your 
legislative right of enacting laws; you may 
pass a bill by which you may flatter your- | 
selves the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
would be greatly benefited, and even, 
which had received the fiat of the bishop | 
of Rome and the conclave of cardinals— | 
and yet the Irish prelates and priests may | 
be of a very different opinion indeed ; and 
may tell your lordships and the other 
House of Parliament, that although you | 
imagined you were conferring a fa-| 
vour, you were entailing upon them a 
curse. You may be told (as resolutions 
from the Roman Catholics of Kilkenny 
have declared), that any bill of which the | 


Veto forms a part, is «a penal law, anda | 


persecution, which if persisted in, would 
shake the British empire to its founda- 
tion.” 

So say the Roman Catholic clergy of 
the Diocese of Ossory. I, the Protestant 
bishop of that diocese, must take the liberty 
of declaring to your lordships (and I be- 
lieve 1 might say that my clergy would 
unanimously agree with me in the opi- 
nion), that if you ever admit persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion into | 
the Houses of Parliament, you endanger 
the throne of your sovereign and _his illus- 
trious family ; you endanger the Protes- 
tant establishment in England, as well as | 
in Freland; for nothing can be more er- | 
roneous than to suppose that the one may 
be overthrown, and the other continue | 
in safety: or that there is not a most in- 
timate connexion between the altar and 
the throne—they must stand or fall alto- 
gether. By acceding to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, you will, in my hum- 
ble opinion, endanger the existence of the | 
British connexion in Ireland. 

I shall doubtless be told by the noble 
lords on the other side, that the petiti- 
oners have offered to bind themselves by 


state, upon the subject of oaths. 
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the most solemn oaths, (in which the 
clergy and laity had concurred) to support 
our Protestant establishment. What, my 
lords, the Catholic clergy swearing to sup- 
port the Protestant establishment ! 

On this point I must confess my want 
of faith—“ Credat Judeeus Apella; haud 
ego ;’—for my weak understanding is un- 
able to comprehend how they can do this 
and adhere to the tenets of their cate- 
chism of Trent, which contains these very 
remarkable words —‘* The words of the 
pastors of the church are to be received 
as the word of God.” 

I must now read a passage from a pam- 


-phiet attributed to a right honourable and 
exalted character,* who, for a series of 


years, has filled, with equal honour to 
himself, and advantage to the public, one 
of the most distinguished situations in the 
It bears 
date May 14, 1813. “ As tooaths, I do 
not think they are to be undervalued ; 
but they cannot be accepted without 
some discrimination. That they are not 


| to be entirely relied upon, is apparent, 


by the very conduct of the friends of the 
bill, and by the necessity they have felt, 
of superadding regulations to enforce 
the same purposes. We must also bear 
in mind by whom these oaths are to be 
interpreted, and how they have been in- 
terpreted. Nor can we shut our eyes 
agaiust the notorious fact, that the sove- 
reign pontiff, not in ancient times, but 
so lately as inthe year 1809, by a solemn 
instruction to the prelates of bis church, 
has commanded them to di-tinguish be- 


'tween the passive oaths which may be 


taken, and the active oaths which may 
not be taken, by the Roman Catholics 
of an heretical state; and has declared 
that all oaths taken to the prejudice of 
the church, are null and void: nor are 
these doctrines to be found only in Italy; 


it is well known that in London also, and 


within the last eight and forty hours, 
distinctions of the same sort have been 


promulgated, in the name, and by the 


authority of a leading prelate of the Ro- 
man Catholic church, and circulated 
throughout this metropolis.” 

Most happy do I consider myself in 
having my opinion backed by such high 


_authority.—To convince your lordships 


how extremely absurd it is to imagine, for 
amoment, that any oath which may be 


* The right hon. Charles Abbot. Sce 


| Vol. 26, p. 319. 
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taken by any Roman Catholic prelate or 

riest will give security to the Protestant 
establishment, I will read you an extract 
from Monsignor Quarantotti’s famous let- 
ter to Dr. Poynter, dated 16th February, 
1814, by which the melancholy fact will 
evidently appear, that although they 
(priest or bishop) may take the oath, a 
foreign influence will put whatever con- 
struction on it may best suit the interests, 
not of the Protestant, but of the Romish 
church. * In case the bill be already pas- 
sed, containing the same words,” (this, 
my lords, alludes to the oath which was 
inserted in the relief bill) “ or that no- 
thing in it is allowed to be altered, let 
the clergy acquiesce, and it will be suffi- 
cient for them to declare, that this, and 
this only, is the sense in which they have 
sworn to it; so that nothing in the oath 
may be adverse to orthodox doctrine ; and 
that this protest may be generally known 
and be for an example to posterity, this 
construction of it shall be publicly re- 
corded.” Here, my lords, is an ex post 
facto interpretation of an oath, command- 
ed by a foreign authority! How, then, is 
it possible to rely on the faith of persons 
professing such principles? As I cannot 
find words sufficiently strong to express 
my abhorrence of such double-dealing, 1 
shall be silent. 

Of the present head of the Catholic 
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nal instances of protection shown to his 
holiness by his majesty !—It is well wor- 
thy of remark, that Ireland and Spain are 
the only two places where the Jesuits have 
been permitted to establish themselves. 

Another act of the present pope was a 
bull dated the 29th June, 1816, to the 
primate archbishop of Poland, in which 
he calls the dispersion of the Bible “a 
crafty device, by which the very foun- 
dations of religion are undermined,” and 
informs the archbishop, that he has con- 
vened the cardinals to consider what mea: 
sures ought to be taken “in order to re- 
medy and abolish the pestilence, as far 
as possible.” In this production of Pope 
Pius 7th the members of the Bible socie- 
ty will doubtless perceive much toleration. 
My lords, if your lordships ever consent 
to admit those into parliament whose spiti- 
tual organ thunders out such language as 
this, you will, with your eyes open, ad- 
mit a set of individuals whose primary ob- 
ligation is ‘to support the Catholic faith, 
and destroy the Protestant religion ;” 
that religion, my lords, which every king 
of England, at his coronation, must swear 
«to the utmost of his power to maintain.” 
I must beg your lordships attention to the 
force of these words: for in the other 
parts of the oath the word ‘ utmost’ is not 
mentioned. 

I will now read to you, my lords, ex- 


church, I must now beg leave to say a 
few words. Your lordships must recol- 
lect that he was the pontiff who travelled 
from Rome to Paris to assist at the corona- 
tion of (not to crown) Napoleon Buona- 
parté, tor the newly declared emperor | 
would not permit even his holiness him- 
self to place the imperial crown upon his | 
head. He took it from the pope, and plac- 

ing it on his own head, exclaimed with a 

very loud voice, « Dieu me la donne; 


gare qui la touche.” The sovereign head | 


of the Catholic church, declared the new | 
emperor ofthe French the eldest son of | 


tracts from the declarations and solemn 
pledges given by every king of the illus- 


‘trious House of Hanover to parliament, 
' on their accession to the Throne, with the 
_ answer of the Commons thereto. 


Extract from the first speech of George 


_the first, on his accession.—** This being 


the first opportunity that I have had of 
meeting my people in parliament, since 
it pleased Almighty God, of his good 
providence, to cail me to the throne of 
my ancestors; I most gladly make use of 
it to thank my faithful and loving subjects 
for that zeal and firmness, that hath been 


the church. This child of Jacobinism, | shown in defence of the Protestant suc- 
this religious Proteus, who even on the cession,” &c. &c. ‘ The established con- 
very ground on which his Saviour trod, | ‘ stitution in church and state, shall be the 


denied his divinity, was nevertheless styled | 
by the bishop of Rome, the eldest son of | 
the church. Better would it have been 
for the character of his holiness had he 
Jaid down his life at the threshold of the 
Vatican! To Pius 7th are we indebted 
for the re-establishment of the society of 
the order of the Jesuits in Ireland, a favour 
no doubt conferred — the subjects of 


king George the third, for the many sig- 


rule of my government.’’* 

Extract from the first speech of George 
the second.—* It shall be my constant 
care to preserve the constitution of this 
kingdom, as it is now happily established in 
church and state, inviolablein all its parts.” + 


* New Parliamentary History, Vol. 7, 
p- 42. 
Ibid. Vol. 8, P: 595. 
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Extract from the first speech of king 
George the third.—** Born and educated 
in this country, I glory in the name of 
Briton; and the peculiar happiness of my 
life will ever consist in promoting the wel- 
fare of a people, whose loyalty and warm 
affection to me, I consider as the greatest 
and most permanent security of my throne: 
and, I doubt not, but their steadiness in 
these principles will equal the firmnes of 


my invariable resolution to adhere to, and 
strengthen, this excellent constitution in 
church and state, ’’*&c. &c. 

Extract from the answer of the Com- 
mons to George the first.— It is with 
inexpressible joy, that we — your | 
majesty, peaceably seated on the throne of | 
~ royal ancestors; and being thorough- 
y sensible of the many open and secret | 
practices, that have, of late years, been | 
used to defeat the Protestant succession ; | 
we cannot sufficiently adore the divine | 
providence, that so seasonably interposed 
and saved this nation, by your majesty’s | 
happy accession to the Crown. Your. 
faithful Commons receive, with the highest 
gratitude, your most gracious assurances, | 
that the established constitution in church 
and state, shall be the rule of your go- 
vernment,” &c. &c. ‘* Weare sensible of | 
goodness expressed to those who_ 

ave distinguished themselves by their 
zeal and firmness for the Protestant suc- 
cession,” &c. &c. 

Extract from the answer of the Com- | 
mons to George the second.— We thank | 
your majesty for those ample assurances 
you have given us, inviolably to preserve 
the constitution of these kingdoms, as it is 
now happily established in church and 
state, and to secure to all your subjects, 
the full enjoyment of their religious and 
civil rights.” 

Extract from the answer of the Com- 
mons to George the third.— We vene- 
rate and confide in those sacred assurances 
of your majesty’s firm and invariable reso-— 
lution to adhere to and strengthen this | 
excellent constitution in church and state.” | 

Far, very far, be it from me, my lords, 
to presume to deny the omnipotence of 
parliament. Parliament has, most un- 
doubtedly, a right to alter and amend the 
constitution ofthestate. It has frequently 
and wisely done so—but, my lords, if it 
ever change the constitution so far as to 
admit those persons into parliament whose 
spiritual head, or heads, deem it no dis- 


* New Par. Hist. Vol. 15, p. 982, 
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grace to put an ex post facto interpretation 
upon a most solemn oath, which was sup- 
posed to have been inserted into an act as 
a measure of security, it will, I most con- 
scientiously believe, shake the British em- 
pore to its foundation: and, my lords, I 
am at a loss to imagine how any minister, 
remembering the solemn pledge which our 
beloved sovereign gave to his parliament, 
could bring himself to advise the prince 
regent, “ acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his majesty,” to give the royal 
assent to any such bill. 

When the noble earl who introduced the 
Roman Catholic petitions into this House, 
assured us how much it was the wish of 
that body to conciliate their Protestant 
brethren, I own, my lords, L was absurd 
enough to expect that an effer would have 
been made by the pope, and by the popish 
clergy and laity of Ireland, to grant to his 
majesty the same privileges as the king of 
Prussia, or any other Protestant sovereign 
possesses, with regard to the appointment 
of bishops, &c. But the noble lord was 


‘not authorized to make any concession.— 


His clients ask for everything, but will yield 
nothing. My lords, I perfectly agree with 


Dr. Dromgoole, when he says, “ that if 


the church of England wants securities, 
she must seek them elsewhere, for the 
Roman Catholics have none to give.” 

It has been the fashion among the ad- 
vocates for concession, which has been 
very improperly termed Catholic Emanci- 
pation, to state, that the Roman Catholics 


of Ireland were a degraded and enslaved 


people. Now, my lords, no statement was 
ever more unfounded in fact than this; 
and I defy any noble peer on the other 
side to point out any Catholic state in 
Enrope, whose subjects enjoy more civil 


_ liberty or possess more religious toleration, 
and some of your lordships will, probably 
‘be surprised when I inform you, that the 


Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, with 
respect to marriages, exercise a power 
which the Protestant clergy are forbidden 
by law to exercise. 

A Protestant clergyman is subject to 
certain pains and penalties, if he marries 
any persons whose banns have not been 
three times published in the churches of 
their respective parishes, or without a 
licence is shown him, which dispenses with 
the publication of the banns. A Roman 
Catholic clergyman marries his parishion- 
ers without any banns, and is liable to no 
penalties. 

Your lordships are well aware that the 
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great majority of forty-shilling freeholders 
in Ireland are Romanists: and, I trust, 

ou will always bear it in your remem- 
Leas that the minds of the great mass of 
Irish Roman Catholic population are in a 
state of absolute subjugation to the priest- 
hood. If then you leave the qualification 
of the voter at the absurd low rate of forty 
shillings, and open the doors of the legis- 
lator to the Catholic, you will find sixty 
out of the one hundred Irish members 
seated within the walls of the other House: 
and let me seriously ask your lordships, 
whether you would wish to see sixty very 
respectable Catholic gentlemen assembled 
in a committee of the House to consider 
the merits of a bill proposed for the better 
regulation of the Protestant clergy? The 
Catholic religion, my lords, isevery where 
the same—active, busy, and meddling 
with the political affairs of every state — 
It does not, like the Protestant religion, 
“study to be quiet, and mind its own 
business ;” but it expects the people and 
the government to yield implicitly to 
whatever its hierarchy may deem most 
expedient for its aggrandisement. If 


roof of this were wanting, a very signal 
instance might be found in a kind of pas- 


toral letter (signed by the archbishop of 
Mechlin, and, I believe, by all his suffra- 
gans, except two,) which was thrust under 
the doors of the shop-keepers of Brussels, 
a few days prior to the inauguration of 
the king of the Netherlands, in which the 
Catholics were told, that they could not, 
as good Catholics, take an oath of fealty 
and allegiance, to a Protestant prince: and 
what is still more extraordinary; this cu- 
rious production could not be obtained 
two days after it had been so dispersed— 
although very great pains was taken to 
procure a copy, and much money offered 
for one. 

My lords, I will proceed no further, al- 
though much more remains to be said:— 
Iam fully conscious that I have trespassed 
already too long on your patience. I re- 
turn you my most humble thanks for the 
courtesy you have shown me. For the 
reasons I have assigned, I must oppose the 
motion of the noble earl; and, I trust, 
your lordships will recollect, that if the 
majority of the Irish, be Romanists, the 
majority of the people of England and 
Scotland are Protestants. 

The Bishop of Norwich explained. He 
said, he would yield to no man in his re- 
collection of the part of Mr. Locke’s 
works to which he fad referred ; and not- 


withstanding the contradiction‘ he had re- 
ceived, he insisted that that great writer 
had laid it down as a principle, that no 
man ought to suffer for not being a mem- 
ber of the established church, unless it 
could be proved that he maintained opi- 
nions injurious to the state. He entered 
into the same writer’s reasoning upon the 
subject, to show that he even carried it 
farther than was generally supposed. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that he 
had not intended, for many reasons, to 
trouble the House with his sentiments 
during the present debate, but thatit wasim- 
possible for him to give the vote he intended 
to give, without someexplanation,after what 
had fallen from a right rev. prelate, who 
intended to vote upon the same side of 
the question. In the course of previous 
discussions, it had frequently been his lot 
to hear positions from both sides equally 
untenable; and the present debate had 
afforded a fresh instance of this kind. If 
any thing could have driven him to give a 
vote in a contrary direction to that in 
which he intended to give it, it would have 
been a part of the speech of the right rev. 
prelate (bishop of Norwich), who spoke 
last but one ; and if any thing could have 
added to the conviction to which he had 
come, it would have been a part of the 
address of the right rev. prelate (the — 
of Ossory ), whom he was immediately fol- 
lowing. ‘The former, for whom he enter- 
tained the highest sentiments of respect, 
had unadvisedly (if he might be permitted 
to suppose that any thing unadvised could 
proceed from such a quarter), uttered 
sentiments which, even if weighed with the 
greatest candour, must be held to be 
highly dangerous; and had (unintention- 
ally, every one must be persuaded ) thrown 
down a torch of discord, and encouraged 
those who wished to find an excuse for 
sedition and rebellion. The latter had 
stated some opinions, which he should 
notice in their proper place, and which he 
thought afforded a sufficient answer to the 
remainder of his speech. 

The right rev. prelate (the bishop of 
Llandaff), who had opened the debate, 
had stated the question with great distinct- 
ness, and had discarded a mass of argu- 
ment, which had formerly filled long 
speeches and large volumes, proceeding 
upon the principle that a difference of reli- 
gious opinion was of itself necessarily a 
disqualification for civil office. He had 
admitted that civil qualifications and civil 
worth, were the only points to be regarded, 
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but he contended, that the religious tenets | disturbance of the allegiance of their sub- 
of the Catholics necessarily produced a | jects? In our own country, under a Pro- 
deficiency in those essential qualities, and | testant government, what had been the 
that upon that ground their exclusion from | fact? In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the 
civil office ought to be maintained. He fidelity of the Catholics had been put to 
had argued that the loyalty of a church of a severe test—the sovereign was excom- 
England man was more to be depended | municated, and yet how small a portion of 
upon, because it was undivided. He (the | the difliculties of her reign had originated 
earl of Harrowby) agreed with him in the in the active disloyalty of the Catholics of 
premises, although he differed from him in , her kingdom. In the reign of Charles the 
the conclusion. He had no hesitation in first, who adhered with more firmness to 
admitting, that the allegiance of those who their monarch, or made greater sacri- 
acknowledged it, with reference both to fice in his cause, than his Roman Ca- 
church and state, must be more complete | tholic subjects? At those periods they 


in its nature than the allegiance of those 
who acknowledged it only to the state.— 


The chain which binds subjects to their | 


overnment, was composed of a variety of 
inks. It was certainly impossible, that 
when one of these links was wanting, the 
ehain could be quite as strong as where no 
deficiency existed. But the question for 
a politician was, whether it might not ne- 
vertheless be abundantly strong to hold 
together firmly and effectually those who 
ought to be united. This question ought 
to be answered, not merely by a reference 
to the tenets held, or supposed to be 
held, by any class of the community, but 
by the conduct of that class. It was un- 
doubtedly easy, even for a person less ac- 
customed to acute disputation than that 
right rev. prelate, to prove, by the most 
logical arguments, that it was utterly im- 
possible for a Roman Catholic to be the 
faithful subject even of a Roman Catholic 


were practically unrestricted in the enjoy- 
ment of their civil privileges, and ex- 
erted them in the defence of that govern- 
ment, under whose protection they enjoyed 
them. Subsequently they experienced a 
different treatment, and after the revolu- 
tion a system of legislature was adopted 
respecting them, of many parts of which 
(however other parts might be justified by 
the peculiar dangers of those times), he 
was persuaded there was no noble lord 
present, who would not say, that as an 
Englishman he was ashamed. Notwith- 
standing the pressure of that system, they 
had stood the trial of two rebellions. It 
had been repeatedly proved, that in spite 
of their spiritual allegiance to the pope, 
they maintained their temporal allegiance 
totheking. In various acts of parliament, 
passed for their relief, they had been re- 
peatedly denominated peaceable and loyal 
_subjects—and the fair question to be put 


government ; for even under such a govern- | was, whether, when they had still greater 
ment his allegiance must still be divided. inducements to fidelity, they would not, if 
It might be difficult to know whether the | possible, still more steadily adhere to a go- 
major or the minor of such a syllogism | verament, under which they enjoyed every 
ought to be disputed: but he had the con- | advantage. 

solation to think, that no man could ac-| The right rev. prelate who spoke last 
guiesce in the conclusion. He was not | had however argued, that the principles of 
disposed to dispute, what the history of so | the Roman Catholics, whatever might be 
many countries proved,—-that in former | their practice, ought to be judged of from 
times the conflict between allegiance to the decrees of their ancient councils, which 
the pope and allegiance to the sovereign, | were irrevocable or unrevoked,—and at 
had been the fruitful source of much 


misery to the world, had laid waste many 
a realm, and dethroned many a monarch. 


But could this be asserted respecting those | 


periods of history, to which, from any 
degree of similarity in the circumstances 
of the times, or the public opinions pre- 
vailing in them, it was worth while to look 
back for practical political experience? 
What disputes had we not seen between 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in 
most of the countries of Europe, particu- 
larly in France and Austria, without any 


‘the same time had stated, that their opi- 

nions were so varying, that no dependance 
‘could be placed upon them. How these 
_two arguments were to be reconciled, he 
was at a loss to discover. If those prin- 
ciples were so unstable and so varying as 
they were said to be, how could their con- 
duct be judged of by the decrees of their 
ancient councils? ‘The right rev. prelate 
had however himself given the solution of 
this difliculty, by stating to their lordships, 
with respect to the Catholics of Ireland, 
that they were either Roman Catholics oF 
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Irish Catholics, according as it best suited 
their political interests at the moment. If 
this were true, could there be a stronger 
answer to the argument, which opposes 
concession on the ground of the immutabi- 
lity of their opinions, and a more powerful 
inducement to pass a measure which must 
make their being Irish Catholics and not 
Roman Catholics, the surest means of for- 
warding their political interests. 

The line of argument, however, which 
was drawn from the principles to be found 
in the decrees of such ancient councils, 
was in his opinion unfair, as applied to any 
set of men with logical strictness. It was 
not.enough to say, we think that we can 
prove by regular argument, that from cer- 
tain principles, certain practical conse- 
quences must follow, if the persons who 

rofess those principles not only deny your 
ogic, but disprove it by their conduct. In 
common life, if a man had made an un- 
guarded assertion, or advanced a false 
position, it might not, perhaps, be difficult 
to persuade him to explain them away by 
his language, and directly to contradict 
them by his actions ; and yet he would die 
rather than eat his words. So it was with 
the Roman Catholics. Having unfortu- 
nately adopted the tenet of infallibility, 
residing either in the pope or a general 
council, they had debarred themselves 
from admitting in terms any alteration in 
their opinions, and had perpetuated in their 
code, through the most enlightened times, 
too many of the perverted doctrines of the 
darkest ages. Hence all those nice dis- 
tinctions, those logical subtleties, which 
exposed them to the imputation of sophis- 
try and quibbling ; but which were only the 
necessary result of an ineffectual struggle 
to reconcile inconsistency with infallibility, 
and to contradict themselves without con- 
tradiction. 

But this line of argument was surely 
unfair, if applied practically to any set of 
men, and might be employed not only 
against Catholics, but Prosestanth, and 
every denomination of Christians. Let us 
recollect ourselves, when we brand the 
Roman Catholic religion exclusively as 
intolerant, at how late a period the writ 
deheretico comburendo was expunged from 
our statute book. Let us recollect that we 
ourselves have seen the time, when a set 
of statutes actually existed there, which, if 
carried into execution, would have entitled 
this country to the appellation of as san- 
guinary and pitiless a nation as ever existed 
let us ask ourselves, whe- 
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ther we should then have admitted the 


justice of such an appellation, merely be- 


cause they there existed, unrepealed, but 
dormant. Should we be entitled to stig- 
matize the Scottish church of the present 
day as intolerant, because their ancestors 
of the same faith had, in a public declara- _ 
tion at the time of the Union, solemnly, 
warned their countrymen against the guilt 
of tolerating episcopacy, not in their ow 
country, but in England; and yet-where 
could a solemn and direct renunciation of - 
such opinions be found ?—Let us apply to 
the Catholics the same candour which in 
such cases we claimed for ourselves, when 
we desired that our principles should be 
judged of by our conduct. 
hatever might be the opinion of their 
Jordships upon this part of the argument, 
they must all agree in thinking, that it was 
an object of the first importance, to conci- 
liate the affection and sooth the minds of 
the Catholics, and to bring into employ- 
ment for the benefit of the state, the talents 
and energy of so large a portion of the 
subjects of the Crown. All would agree 
in the importance of this object, if it could 
be accomplished without danger. The 
uestion, then, resolved itself into this :— 
here lies the danger? If a satisfactory 
answer were given to this question toe 
night, it would be for the first time.— 
Foreign allegiance and its consequences had 
been stated by a right rev. prelate, as con- 
stituting this danger ;—but then he had 
quieted the alarm he had himself excited, 
by stating also, that when it suited his 
political interests, the Catholic became 
not a Roman, but an Irish Catholic. Was 
it possible to afford to this objection of al- 
legiance to the pope a more satisfactory 
answer? Could any thing better be desired 
by way of security than that four millions 
of subjects should become Irish instead of 
Roman Catholics. The question of danger 
had been argued by others, as if from the 
moment you conceded the full capacity of 
entering into the army, the navy, the law, 
and both Houses of Parliament, all these 
departments must of course become Ca- 
tholic. This was a supposition too extra- 
vagant to deserve a serious answer.— But 
then it was said, they would form a dan- 
gerous minority,—and if they did not over- 
throw the state, might overturnthe church, 
Assuredly, if they could destroy the 
church, the state would be in great danger. 
They were so intimately connected, that 
whatever tended to injure the one, must 
infallibly do so to the other, and if the one 
(2 T) 
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perished, so must the other. No man, he 
trusted, would ever live to see this the 
case in our happy country,—but how was 
this dreaded charge to be effected? Not 
certainly in this House, by the introduc- 
tion of half a dozen peers. It must, then, 
be in the other House of Parliament. To 
that House members were now returned 
from Ireland by Catholic electors; and he 
would ask their lordships whether Protes- 
tant members returned by Catholic electors 
were not more dangerous (if danger there 
were) than so many Catholics in their 
seats. A Protestant member so returned, 
if he wished to retain his place, must vote 
on all questions concerning the Catholic 
interests, as his constituents should dictate 
—he would be to them a suspected person, 
and had not the liberty of being impartial ; 
while a Catholic would be left tothe free ex- 
ercise of his own discretion. The impo- 
licy of giving the Catholics only a quali- 
fied admission to the military service had 
been so often proved, that it need scarcely 
be repeated. It was hardly defended b 

their warmest opponents. They were al- 
lowed to attain a certain rank, but were 
forbidden to rise higher.—You permit 
them to fight your battles, and when they 
return from the field of victory, covered 
with wounds and glory, you debar them 
from the reward of their valour. And 
why? From the apprehension that the 
man who has proved his. loyalty, by a life 
of active exertion in the service of his 
country, up to a certain rank, the moment 
he rises one step higher, is to be trans- 
formed into another creature, aud transfer 
to the pope that allegiance to his sove- 
reign, which he has so often sealed with 
his blood.—Was it wise to apply the same 
system to the professors of the law, parti- 
cularly in a country, where, since the re- 
moval of the local legislature, the bar 
was almost the only road by which talents 
could acquire distinction? If their oppo- 
nents declared that the Catholics should 
never be allowed to open their mouths in 
a court of justice, the system was at least 
intelligible and consistent;—but now you 
permit them to gain fame, and fortune, and 
influence, and then they were told, thus 
far thou shalt go, and no farther. It was 
absurd to suppose that the mere circum- 
stance of a difference in religious opinions, 
disqualified a Catholic from executing the 
British laws, or presiding over a British 
jury. Could any man gravely assert that 
there was any connexion between ques- 
tions of theology and the dispensation of 
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the law? Even in India, where the most 
opposite religious systems were established, 
was any inconvenience experienced from 
the administration of Hindoo and Mahome- 
tan codes by Christians? What was to be 
apprehended in this country? Could the 
due administration of justice be impeded 
by the theological opinions of the judge, 
subject as he was to the censure of an en- 
lightened bar, and of a public almost as 
enlightened, and open as were his decisions 
to the revisal of a higher tribunal, which 
must obviate every danger or suspicion of 
danger? As matters now stand, you allow 
the Catholics just so much privilege as to 
make them dangerous, while you exclude 
them from every thing which attaches them 
most strongly to their country and to the 
state. 

He entreated the House not to forget 
that this was a question which could not 
be dismissed by a vote,—and that whatever 
was the decision of that night, things could 
not possibly remain for ever in their pre- 
sent anomalous state. Was it fit, was it 
proper, that the discussion of this subject 
should year after year occupy the atten- 
tion of their lordships and distract the 
country? If it was not proper, why not at 
once consent at least to the consideration 
of the prayer of the Catholics? It could 
hardly be seriously maintained, that to 
keep up for ever in this country, a dis- 
tinction which had been found unnecessary 
in almost every other, was essential to its 
security. Were they sure that the ground 
upon which they now stood, was so secure 
as to remove all apprehension of danger ? 
Was not the foundation too loose and too 
irregular to afford stability to the super- 
structure? To his judgment it appeared, 
that an Alinidicet” distinction between 
two portions of the same community, be- 
tween two parts of the same empire, could 
never be conducive to the well-being or 
security of the state. 

He did not think it at all necessary, in his 
view ofthe subject, to enter into any discus- 
sion, either of what was called the Veto, 
or of the plan of domestic nomination.— 
It was for parliament to determine the 
question ; and if it should admit the prayer 
of the Catholics, to annex such conditions 
as in its wisdom it might deem necessary. 
It would then be for the Catholics to say, 
whether they would accept the arrange- 
ment proposed, or not,—and if they should 
refuse, parliament would at least have the 
satisfaction of having performed its duty. 
Few who now heard him, he was persuaded, 
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were desirous that the law should continue 
unaltered in allits parts. Ifthecommittee 
were appointed, an inquiry into the whole 
system might be accomplished ; and of all 

e good that in his opinion was desir- 
able, could not be attained, some con- 
cessions might be granted, and some ob- 
noxious distinctions done away. If the 
Catholics should not then obtain the boon, 
which had as it were been so long hanging 
over their heads, they would have the con- 
solation of reflecting that their case had 
been considered ; and he thought they 
must receive with gratitude such a proof, 
that the legislature was actuated by a 
desire to remove their disabilities and ac- 
cede to their wishes, if they found upon 
mature consideration that it could be done 
with safety to the constitution. With 
these views, therefore, he hoped their lord- 
ships would support the motion for a com- 
mittee, and trust to the investigation which 
would then take place for the best decision 
of what might wisely be surrendered, and 
of what it was essential to withhold. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose and said: 

My Lords:—I have heard with no less 
satisfactionthan the House,thespeechwhich 
has been just made by my noble friend, a 
speech marked, as every thing that comes 
from my noble friend is marked, by acute- 
ness of mind, force of reasoning, and com- 
prehension of views, as well as by the most 
candid and unexaggerated statement of 
facts. But however great my esteem for 
my noble friend, and however sensible I 
am of the clearness of his exposition of the 
question before your lordships, Iam bound 
in duty to express my complete difference 
from him with respect to the conclusions 
to which he has arrived. In replying to 
my noble friend’s speech, I shall commenee 
with the latter part of it. 

Undoubtedly it is competent to my 
noble friend to say, in support of a motion 
for appointing a committee to examine 
this or any other subject, that it is not 
bound to come to any certain resolutions, 
or to recommend any specific measures ; 
but at the same time I must contend that 
your lordships, before you assent to any 
proposition of such a nature, are entitled 
to consider the real intention with which 
it is brought forward. It is not pretended 
that the object of the motion before your 
lordships is, to redress any partial griev- 
ances, to make any partial concessions, 
or to remove any particular anomalies. It 
18 net urged that some new modifications 
of the act of 1793, have become necessary 
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‘in the _—— circumstances of the coun- 
t 


try. is for the purpose of conceding at 
once all that the Catholics demand ; and 
of placing the Irish Roman Catholics 
(some few provisions with respect to the 
church alone excepted) on a footing of 
equal privileges with his majesty’s Protes» 
tant subjects. This I apprehend is the 
real ground of the question. I beg not to 
be understood as opposing any specific 
concession which the principle of the act 
of 1798 may warrant. That principle was 
a declaration that our government is es- 
sentially Protestant. Whatever conces- 
sion can be made to render the mdulgen- 
ces granted by that act to the Catholics, 
more plain and effective, even to extend 


' them beyond the bearing of the provisions 


of the act, still keeping steadily in mind 
its principle, I am ready to support; for I 
hope I shall never refuse that, which on 
conviction I ought to allow. But the 
question here is not of that circumscribed 
character. It is, as I have already said, 
whether you shall confer equal privileges 
on all classes of his majesty’s subjects ; and 
to this, my lords, I, for one, cannot consent. 
As a proof of this being the claim of 
the Roman Catholics, I need only appeal 
to that which is already well known to 
your lordships, from the Journals of the 
other House of Parliament. In 1813, a 
bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons, for the purpose of what is called 
‘“‘ emancipating” the Catholics, and after 
being read a first and second time, was 
committed. In the committee a motion 
was made by a right hon. gentleman, of 
very high authority in that House, to omit 
the clause which rendered Catholics eligible 
to seats in both Houses of Parliament 
This motion was carried, and the clause 
was accordingly rejected. Whatthen was 
the conduct of the supporters of the mea- 
sure? They gave it up. They manifested 
no desire to obtain the additional advan- 
tages to the Catholics in the army, in the 
navy, or at the bar, which the bill was cal- 
culated to afford; they would ‘have all or 
nothing; and because they could not 
carry their whole point, they abandoned 
the bill, which was thus frustrated, not by 
those who were inimical to it, but by its 
authors and supporters. The motion be- 
fore your lordships is exactly of the same 
comprehensive nature as that which was 
rejected by the other House in 1813, and 
therefore I shall consider it on general 
grounds. 
Having said so much as to the light in 
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which the immediate question before us 
ought to be viewed, I beg to be allowed 
to make a few observations on the eccle- 
siastical part of the subject. I will not, 
_, however, enter into the concession of the 
Veto, or domestic nomination, or any pro- 
posal of that nature; for I am anxious, at 
the outset, to clear the discussion from all 
extraneous considerations. I have no he- 
sitation in avowing, as my deliberate opi- 
nion, that if the great principle contended 
for be once admitted, the concession ought 
to be liberally bestowed, and without any 
jealous interference in the internal ecclesi- 
astical concerns of the Irish Catholic 
church, And here, my lords, before I 
prorest to explain myself more particu- 
parly 1 cannot refrain from expressing my 
unfeigned astonishment at the opinion that 
there ought to be a similarity in respect to 
the possession of civil power, between the 
Catholics in foreign states and the Catho- 
lics of Ireland. ‘There is no analogy be- 
tween the two cases. Let us take, for 
instance, the relation between Prussia and 
Silesia, or between Russia and her Polish 
provinces, These are territories annexed 
to great states, either by conquest or com- 
pact; but in which the population is Ca- 
tholic, the property is Catholic, the church 
is Catholic; and in which the Roman Ca- 
tholic is therefore the established religion. 
Throughout those territories, the profes- 
sors of the Catholic communion have ne- 
ver denied temporal authority to the Pro- 
testant sovereign ; they have never dreamt 
of trenching on his privileges, while they 
enjoyed the full control over their own 
spiritual affairs. But the case is altogether 
different in Ireland. There the govern- 
ment is exclusively Protestant, the pro- 
perty nearly so, and the population chiefly 
Catholic. If the Catholic religion in Ire- 
land were that of the state—so acknow- 
ledged either by conquest or compact— 
then indeed some analogy might be made 
out between the cases of the Irish and the 
foreign Catholic; and I would admit that 
you had no right,—I will not say “no 
right,” for that is a harsh and unjustifiable 
term to use when speaking of the power 
of the legislative ; but I will say you ought 
not,—to impose the conditions of the 
exercise of their religion on a people so 
placed. As it is, much as has been said 
with regard to the Veto, and with regard 
to Domestic nomination, I attach no im- 
portance to regulations of that nature. 

hey might be judicious restraints, if the 
object of jealousy were, the character of 
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individuals ; but I am ready to declare 
that I renounce all invidious charges 
against the Catholic body,—lI believe no 
men can be more respectable than the 
Irish Catholic bishops and os I re- 
spect them individually. I believe the 
Catholic prelates are as fairly chosen at 
present as they could possibly be by any 
arrangements which your lordships can 
provide. My — does not go 
against the mode of filling up the episco- 
pal vacancies ; but to the influence neces- 
sarily exercised over the parties when they 
are elected into office. ‘The source of my 
scruples and apprehensions is, that, how- 
ever nominated, the Irish Catholic bishops 
are necessarily subject to foreign influence; 
they are the pastors of the Romish church, 
and bound to pay obedience to a foreign 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. So long there- 
fore as this sort of system continues, I can 
see nothing in the shape of securities that 
would satisfy me. It is this feeling that 
banishes from my mind the idea of securi- 
ties, and that induces me to concur with 
the right reverend prelate, that if conces- 
sions are to be made, they ought not to 
be made in an ungracious manner; they 
ought not to be embarrassed with con- 
ditions, which, if accepted, would confer 
no additional security, while the -impo- 
sition of them might excite feelings that 
would be any thing but conciliatory, and 
that might therefore utterly defeat the 
object in view. The only question with 
me, therefore, is, are your lordships pre- 

ared to make the required concession ? 
iG I am answered in the affirmative, then 


I say, the more simply and openly you 
make it the better. 
I now come, therefore, to the main ques- 


tion. Are the Catholics entitled to enjoy 
privileges equal to those enjoyed by the 
members of the established religion? It 
has been well observed that, in point of 
abstract principle, no description of per- 
sons can complain of unequal privileges 
who voluntarily place themselves ina si- 
tuation by which they forfeit their right to 
equal privileges. I ask, not only as it af- 
fects the Catholics, but as it affects every 
other body of dissenters from the esta- 
blished church, do they, when they re- 
quire equal privileges offer equal condi- 
tions? If they do not, can it be contend- 
ed that there is any injustice or inexpe- 
diency in distinguishing between them? 
Without pretending to decide positively, 
I certainly entertain great doubts whether 
any civil government can long go on with- 
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out the aid and union of some form of ec- 
clesiastical establishment. However that 
may be, I trust that this country will never 
make the experiment. My lords, I have 
always considered that the civil establish- 
ment was necessarily interwoven with its 
church establishment. This will be found 
a leading and unalienable principle in the 
earlier periods of our history. This will 
be found the leading principle at the pe- 
riod of the Revolution, when the con- 
nexion between the state and the church 
was solemnly recognized. On that I rest. 
To that will I adhere. It is a connexion 
which pervades all our institutions which 
characterizes every part of our system.— 
At the Revolution it was determined, that 
the principle of our government in all its 

arts was Protestant. It was then settled 
that the king himself, and all his succes- 
sors must be Protestant—must commu- 
nicate with the church of England. It 
was then settled that all naval and mili- 
tary officers must communicate with the 
church of England. True itis that in this 
respect a relaxation of the rule,—and I am 
far from thinking an unwise one,—has 
taken place ; but the general principle re- 
mains untouched. This principle in fact 
runs through every part of our system. 
The two Houses of Parliament are on 
some occasions necessary parties to the 
performance of the rites and worship of 
the established church ; and the judges of 
the land, if not by positive law, yet by im- 
memorial custom, which has acquired the 
force of law, never open their commissions 
at the assizes until they have first repaired 
to the established church; so completely 
is the Protestant establishment recognized 
by the constitution; and so deeply is it 
impressed on all its forms.—Upon what 
principle, I desire to know, if these con- 
cessions are allowed to the Roman Catho- 
lics, can they be refused to every other 
class of dissenters from the established 
church? I admit that this exclusion, like 
every other exclusion, must sometimes 
operate harshly on individuals, and that it 
can be justified only on adequate grounds 
of political expediency. But I contend 
for the existence of such grounds.—The 
sect of Quakers, for instance, is a very re- 
spectable community. By an act of their 
own they have excluded themselves from 
eligibility to office, although here the be- 
nignity of the law has interposed, and in 
certain cases admitted their evidence in 
judicial matters to be received in the way 
ta which alone they choose to tender it. 
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If concession is to be granted to the Catho- 
lics, why is it not to be granted to the Qua- 
kers? Why is it not to be granted to the 
Jews, who may also very conscientiously 
maintain their own peculiar opinions on 
theological subjects ? 

May I not, therefore, call on your lord- 
ships to consider whither you are going ? 
The moment you throw open the door to 
equal and general concession—the mo- 
ment you declare an unexceptional eligi- 
bility to power, and say that the only dif- 
ference between the churches of the dis- 
senters, and the church of the establish- 
ment is the ecclesiastical endowment of the 
latter—that moment you will cease to pos- 
sess the means of maintaining what is es- 
sential to the security of your establish- 
ment. Parliament will immediately cease 
to be a Protestant parliament. Ofcourse, 
my lords, I cannot be supposed to mean 
that the majority of members will be no 
longer Protestant; but the Catholics, 
whatever may be their numbers. will con- 
stitute an integral part of the legislature, 
which must thus cease to be exclusively 
Protestant. This would at once effect an 
entire change in the system of the consti- 
tution, and dissolve that intimate alliance 
between the church and the state which 
was established at the Revolution. 

I wish your lordships to contemplate the 
full consequences that may result from 
the adoption of such a proceeding. How 
will it apply to the law which excludes 
from the throne every other than a Pro- 
testant monarch? Will it be possible to 
maintain this part of the constitution 
while we remove all obstructions to all 
other offices, in favour of all other indivi- 
duals? It would be hard indeed that one 
family alone should be excepted from the 
right of adhering conscientiously to their 
religious opinions unless by the sacrifice of 
the Crown. I am aware that it has like- 
wise been proposed to except the lord 
chancellor and the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land. But these are regulations wholly 
unsatisfactory to my mind.—The question 
remains to be considered in another point 
of view. I admit, my lords, that there 
are some special and peculiar circum- 
stances connected with the state of Ire- 
land to which it is indispensable that I 
should advert. It has been said “ can you 
wish to prolong the existence of such cir- 
cumstances and to perpetuate the disunion 
that unhappily prevails in that country ?” 
And the proposed measure is described as 
one calculated to heal all dissensiops, te 
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allay all animosities, and create what has 
been termed ‘a moral union” among all 
classes of his majesty’s subjects. My 
lords, this is a very desirable object. If I 
could bring myself really to believe that 
such would be the effect of acceding to the 
proposition before us, I do assure your 
lordships that I should be extremely re- 
luctant to withhold my support from it ; 
but it is because I do not believe so; be- 
cause I think that it is calculated to pro- 
duce quite an opposite effect, that I feel 
my objections to the motion fortified and 
invincible. It has been said, and that 
with all the assumption of great authority, 
that things cannot remain as they are. To 
this I answer by asking,—will they remain 
at the point to which you—the friends of 
the Catholics, wish to bring them? If all 
that is now required were this instant 
granted, grievances, or what would appear 
so, and would so be called, would remain ; 
if the Irish Catholic were this moment put 
on a footing with the Protestant in point 


of civil rights, he would instantly com- 
plain of the great hardship of having an | 
establishment exclusively Protestant, in a 
country in which so overwhelming a part | 
of the population was Catholic; and it 
would become a question, whether the 
faith which has been pledged to the main- 
tenance of a Protestant establishment 
should be preserved or broken. 

Again, my lords, I say. there is no ana- 
logy between the state of Ireland and the 
state of other countries. In other coun- 
tries the church establishment followed 
the creed of the population, but in Ireland 
the church and the property are on one 
side, and the great mass of the population 
on the other. If you shake the principle 
of your laws, you at once shake the esta- 
blishment which is interwoven—insepara- 
bly interwoven—with their stability, and 
which cannot exist, with the degree of Ca- 
tholic influence which must be the conse- 
quence of the proposed measures of con- 
cession. Is it wise then, my lords, with 
such a prospect before us to weaken the 
foundations of the establishment, by strip- 
ping it of part of that influence and power 
which may be essential to its defence ?— 
The practical effects of the existing exclu- 
sion can be felt only occasionally, and by 
a very few persons. Neither ought it to 
be forgotten that the Catholics themselves 
are the greatest exclusionists in the world. 
In making this declaration, I again dis- 
claim any hostility to the Roman Catho- 


lics. Ido not presume to doubt the sin- 
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cerity of their religious opinions. But I 
maintain, and no man can deny, that those 
religious opinions are of the most exclu- 
sive nature. I will not appeal to the couns 
cils of Lateran and Trent on this subject ; 
but I appeal to modern decrees—I appeal 
to the recent authority of a Catholic doa 
tary, to show that toleration is inconsis- 
tent with the principles of the Catholic 
church. Can it, then, be doubted, that if 
by any succession of events or combina- 
tion of circumstances the Catholics should 
acyuire the ascendancy over the Protes- 
tants, they would exclude the Protestants 
from the enjoyment of equal civil, and re- 
ligious rights? Surely, we are entitled to 
exclude those who, from their own unal- 
terable faith, would exclude us if they pos- 
sessed the power to do so. 

I willingly allow that one of the great 
difficulties in the way of adjusting the pre- 
sent question, arises from the policy that 
has formerly been pursued in Ireland, 
from measures some of which I lament, 
and others of which I condemn. But, my 
lords, we must provide for circumstances 
as they actually exist. We are not to 
adopt a speculative course of legislation. 
We must legislate for men as they are, 
and not as they might have been. It is, I 
confess, a subject surrounded with great 
difficulties ; and I have endeavoured, after 
the most serious consideration, to com- 
municate to your lordships the impres- 
sion of my judgment upon it. In this 
era of the world, the only safety for our 
ecclesiastical establishment, best security 
for our civil constitution, appears to me to 
exist in keeping them indissolubly con- 
nected; in maintaining the church and 
the state, in that legitimate alliance, in 
that mutual dependance which was esta- 
blished at the revolution. Every indul- 
gence, every liberality, every concession 
consistent with the preservation of that 
connexion I am ready to support and up- 
hold. But though a friend to rational 
toleration, I cannot consent to a change 
which in its operation must go to level all 
the religious distinctions of society, un- 
hinge the minds of all classes of the peo- 
ple, leave the most important principles of 
government in a state of complete uncer- 
tainty, render society liable to the recep- 
tion of every accidental prejudice and 
opinion, and impair the ancient founda- 
tions of a constitution under which, we 
have so long enjoyed security and happt- 
ness. Lam persuaded that as the constitu- 
tion under which we liveis justly considered . 
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superior to that of other states, so also is 
it materially different. There have been 
a variety of circumstances connected with 
the progress of that constitution, with the 
checks and character of its institutions 
that do not permit of any analogy to the 
condition and system of other countries. 
Keeping steadily in view those principles 
on which the British constitution was 
formed, which have hitherto preserved it, 
and by which alone I firmly believe it can 
be perpetuated, it is impossible for me 
to give my support to a demand for 
equal immunities, which are not sought 
on equal terms; although, as I have al- 
ready affirmed, I am disposed to lend a 
favourable ear to any partial measures of 
relief, not incompatible with the essential 
safety of a Protestant Crown and Pro- 
testant establishments. 

The Earl of Darnley said :— 

My lords, I have suffered many years 
to pass without expressing to your lord- 
ships my opinions on this important 
subject in the detailed manner in which 
I could have wished to express them. 
Iam, therefore, the more anxious to deli- 
ver my sentiments upon it on the present 
occasion. The noble earl who has just 


concluded a forcible address to your lord- 


ships, commenced by saying that he 
would argue the question on general 
grounds. In the course of his speech, 
however, it appeared that the noble earl 
had no objection to certain specific con- 
cessions. My lords, I cannot help con- 
sidering it irreconcilable in the noble ear), 
after that expression of his willingness to 
correct anomalies, the existence of which 
in the penal laws respecting the Catholics 
cannot be denied, and to allow a mo- 
dified concession to that class of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, to oppose my noble friend's 
motion for going into a committee, in 
which the noble earl and your lordships 
may have an opportunity of considering 
what ought to be conceded and what 
ought to be withheld. Does not the 
noble earl feel that it is in a committee 
alone that that which he is disposed to do 
may be best accomplished? I did indeed 
expect to hear from the noble secretary 
some specific argument against the motion ; 
but, to my disappointment, I have heard 
nothing but an indulgence in declamation 
on the dangers with which an acqui- 
escence in it would threaten church and 
state. But, unless the noble earl and 
your lordships are determined to deny 
Catholic concession, under every circum- 
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stanoe, and to however limited an extent, 
I am at a loss to conceive the grounds on 
which the motion for a committee can be 
rejected. 

A right reverend prelate has, indeed, 
said a great deal about the misconduct 
and intemperance of some members of the 
Catholic body; of that misconduct and in- 
temperance | am not disposed to be the 
apologist. Iam too sensible of the pre- 
judice which it has created against the 
Catholic cause. But still, in my opinion, 
so far from operating against the claims. 
of the whole Catholic body, it ought to be 
an additional motive for acceding to 
them. Is it not fairly to be presumed, 
my lords, that the persons who have 
manifested this misconduct and intempe- 
rance, and who are the greatest enemies 
of the cause which they affect to support, 
if the question were finally set at rest 
would lose that adventitious and unnatu- 
ral consequence for which they are indebt- 
ed alone to the existing circumstances of 
irritation and discontent? Take away 
the pretext for violence, and you remove 
the opportunity of which these dema- 
gogues eagerly avail themselves. There 
will then be no field for these distur- 
bers and their advocacy, and they will 
speedily disappear. 

The same right reverend prelate has 
contended, that a contrariety of opinion 
exists among the Catholics, which pre- 
cludes the chance of a satisfactory result 
to any inquiry into which your lordships 
may be induced to go. My lords, if such 
a contrariety of opinion among the Ca- 
tholics does exist, it is no solid objection 
to the motion. We have nothing to do 
with it. Parliament is bound, without re- 
ference to any such considerations, to 
legislate in the manner which appears to 
its wisdom to be the most expedient for 
the general good, How frequently have 
we had to settle, by legislative enactments, 
the disputes of contending parties in the 
state ! 

There is one subject, my lords, ‘on 
which I cordially agree with the noble se- 
cretary. I cordially agree with him that 
all consideration of the securities to be 


required from the Catholics ought to be: 


dismissed from our minds.—What more 
suitable security can be devised than the 
affections of the people? And how can 
ty gain, those affections so certainly, as 

y making concessions liberally, if you 
make them at all? The single enactment 
of extending equal civil rights to the Ca- 
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tholic as to the Protestant (with the ex- 
ception of a certain limited range of of- 
fices in the state), is, in my opinion, the 
easiest and most conciliatory course ; and 
will, I am persuaded, insure the co-opera- 
tion of the Catholics in support of the go- 
vernment that protects them. I cannot 
see any grounds for the dangers dreaded 
by the noble secretary. 

It was with great pleasure that I heard 
the noble earl who spoke at an earlier 
period in the debate from the other side 
of the House, so justly demand a specifi- 
cation of the dangers against which it is 

robable parliament will have to provide 
in the event of yielding to the wishes of 
the Catholic body. To that demand on 
the part of the noble earl no answer has 
been given. Surely, my lords, it is a mon- 
strous proposition to suppose that the 
stronger the interest which the Catholic 
has in the privileges of the constitution, 
the more disposed he will be to endeavour 
to effect its subversion! It is curious to 
examine the grounds on which the exclu- 
sion of the Catholic stands. It rests on 
the refusal on the part of the Catholics to 
take an oath which militates against their 
religious belief. Ifthe Catholics were to 
think proper to take this oath, there would 
be at once an end to the exemption. Does 
not this unequivocally prove, my lords, 
the view which the Catholics entertain of 
the sanctity of that obligation, which they 
are nevertheless accused of holding so 
lightly ? 

With respect to the influence on parlia- 
ment which Catholic concession is calcula- 
ted to occasion, nothing can be more un- 
founded or ridiculous than to say that if 
both Houses of parliament were thrownopen 
to the Catholics, they could obtain any 
preponderance in either. Nor could the 
slightest danger result from rendering the 
Catholics eligible to the higher military 
and naval commissions. On the contrary, 
1 am persuaded that their admission would 
tend to consolidate the strength of the 
state ; for, my lords, it is utterly inconsist- 
ent with human nature to suppose that the 
ene capacity for enjoyment you con- 
er on an individual, the more disposed he 
will be to forfeit it by his rashness and 
violence. 

My lords, it has been broadly stated 
that this nieasure will not, of itself, tran- 
quillize Ireland. It has been asserted that 
the full admission of the Catholics to the 
privileges which they require will not of 
itself immediately allay discontent, and 
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produce effectual conciliation. I allow 
this. I allow that Catholic concession 
will not be a universal panacea for the 
eggs which have so long afflicted 
reland. As I do not believe that the pre- 
sent exclusion is the cause of all the evils 
in Ireland, so I do not believe that the 
removal of the restrictions will of itself 
effect a complete cure of those evils. But, 
although it may not do all, it will do much. 
Many other remedies will be necessary ; 
but this, my lords, is indispensable as the 
commencement, and as the qualifying prin- 
ciple of all the rest. It will go far to heal 
wounds, and mitigate prejudices; but it 
will certainly not go so far as we shall find 
it expedient to go. Much more must be 
done before that unhappy country can be 
rendered capable of enjoying all the ad- 
vantages which nature seems to have so 
prodigally intended for her. But, my 
ords, I have ever considered, and I ever 
shall consider the repeal of the penal laws 
against the Catholics as the sine qué non 
of the wise government of Ireland. 
Until that result shall be accomplished, 
as on the one hand Ireland can never en- 
joy the blessings that nature has bestowed 
on her, so on the other hand England can 
never avail herself of that efficient co-op- 
eration on the part of Ireland of which 
she might otherwise feel assured. 

My lords, we cannot possibly remain 
where we are, with reference to this im- 
portant subject. We must grant more, 
or we have granted too much. Govern- 
ment ought to take up this measure as an 
essential part of its policy. Let it come 
before the legislature recommended by 
government, and there can be no doubt 
of its adoption. Whatever, my lords, may 
be the fate of my noble friend’s motion 
this night, when the Catholics consider 
the zealous support which their cause has 
received from some of the leading mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and from so large & 
proportion of the most distinguished indi- 
viduals on both sides of this House, they 
must feel that they have no reason to des- 
pond; but on the contrary, they must be 
assured, that the adoption of a measure so 
necessary for the well being of Ireland and 
the general security of the empire, and so 
calculated to establish universal harmony 
among all classes of society, will not be 
much longer delayed. 

Lord Grenville rose and said : 

I have too frequently trespassed on your 
lordships attention in the hope of aiding 
in the accomplishment of this great boon 
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to Ireland and to this country, to think 
that at this late period of the discussion, 
when your lordships are in possession of 
every argument that can be urged on the 
subject, when the public mind is so fully 
enlightened with respect to it, it would 
become me to proceed into that wide and 
comprehensive view of the subject which 
on former occasions | have felt it to be my 
duty to take; to refute objections which 
have so often been shown to be ground- 
less; or to enforce reasons which are now 
so generally admitted. Nothing, indeed, 
that I am able to say can strengthen 
the unassailable inferences of the noble 
earl opposite, who has proved that with 
the sagacity of a sound politician he has 
cast his eye over the whole subject, ex- 
amined the question in all its bearings 
with the tolerant spirit of a wise states- 
man, and taken a liberal and enlightened 
view of the true interests of this empire. 
The right reverend prelate also, who spoke 
third in the debate, a man with whom it 
is my pride to have lived from childhood 
in the most intimate friendship, a man of 
whose friendship there is no one who 
ought not to be proud, a man who adorns 
the situation in which he is placed, a man 
who is justly revered by the country, has 
well described the question before your 
Jordships as a question, not of an abstract 
and polemical character, not of subtle and 
metaphysical speculation, not of religious 
and theological distinction, but a question 
of justice and expediency, a question of a 
purely and extensively political nature, a 
question not for divines, or lawyers, or 
logical disputants, but for statesmen, a 
question not for the schools, but for the 
legislature. It is, indeed, from the legisla- 
ture that have sprung the evils which at 
present claim your lordships considera. 
tion—a legislature which, on so many 
other great topics of public policy, has 
poceeded on liberal and a a prin- 
ciples, but which, in legislating for Ire- 
land and Irish Catholics has disgraced its 
statute book, and distorted its policy, bya 
system of intolerant an heartless restric- 
tion, by a succession of the most oppres- 
sive, morose, illiberal, cruel, and unwise 
enactments that have ever stained the 
most barbarous code of the most barbarous 
nation on earth. 

In endeavouring, therefore, to discuss 
the great interests involved in such a ques- 
tion, I will not descend into trifling dis- 
quisitions on abstract points. They are 
too narrow, too little for legislative consi- 
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deration, compared with the gigantic ob- 
jects that are at issue. This-is not a 
question for retired scholars in their clo- 
sets who may employ themselves in framing 
pice, and metaphysical distinctions about 
the limits of the temporal or spiritual 
power exercised by the head of the Ca- 
tholic church, about the extent of obedi- 
ence or the degree of submission claimed 
by ecclesiastics. Your lordships are 
called upon to look at the subject in a dif- 
ferent spirit, and with a different purpose ; 
—to regard it as one of legislation ;—to 
reflect on what experience has establish- 
ed ;—to consider what wisdom points out 
as necessary to be accomplished. Your 
lordships are called upon to remove those 
evils which in their operation weaken the 
public security, and diminish the public 
happiness. When I thus view the ques- 
tion as one of policy, illuminated by the 
light of history and experience, 1 own m 
astonishment at the doubts and difficulties 
which have entered such minds as I have 
seen labour under them. Instead, how- 
ever, of attending to the considerations to 
which I have adverted, it seems to have 
been thought sufficient, by the opposers 
of Catholic concession, to exhibit some 
nice points of difficult explanation, to 
recur to some facts wholly irrelevant, to 
point out some remote cause of appre- 
hension, or some minute appearance of 
danger. 

In opposition to such a mode of think- 
ing and acting, I conceive that we ought 
not to view a question on one side, and to 
anticipate inconvenience only from one 
quarter. In all measures of government 
and legislation difficulties and dangers 
must ever be balanced. We ought to 
pursue not that course which is entirely free 
from remote apprehensions and con- 
tingent evils (a course in almost every in- 
stance unattainable) but that course which 
seems attended with the fewest of them. 
If we are never to adopt any measure 
which has apparent justice and wisdom on 
its side, and positive good for its object, 
until it can be demonstrated that in the 
remote possibilities of events, in the 
unforeseen concatenation of causes, no 
evil can result from it except by a special 
appointment of Providence, or a suspen- 
sion of the laws of nature, I know of no 
acts which a legislature can pass with 
safety; 1 know of no line of policy 
which on such grounds would not be liable 
to objection. 

_ When noble lords are so alive to those 
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nice and subtle distinctions by which the 
possibility of such imaginable dangers is 
pointed out, is it possible that they can 
shut their eyes to the real dangers which 
for sixty years have threatened the coun- 
try from the refusal of concession? My 
lords, I repeat that this is no subtle deci- 
sion, no nice question, no abstract meta- 
physical inference ;—it is a practical ques- 
tion, that comes home to the bosom of 
every man, of which the whole empire 
has seen and heard much; for the deter- 
mination of which every one who feels for 
the prosperity of his country and wishes 
for its stability, is anxious. And this is 
the situation in whieh it is proposed to 
stop where we are! It is proposed, my 
lords, by the opponents of Catholic eman- 
cipation to remain where we are, unless 
we can show that it is not possible danger 
may arise from an endeavour to amelio- 
rate our condition. In this situation we 
are destined to stand, not because it can 
be clearly shown that by such an endea- 
vour our interests will be endangered ; 
not because it can be pointed out by what 
power, by what means, from what quarter, 
at what time difficulties or evils are to re- 
sult from it; but because your lordships 
are told by the noble earl opposite that 
the connexion between religion and the 
civil power—between church and state— 
has been long established, and ought to be 
finally maintained; for that it is essential 
to our security and happiness. To that 
proposition I readily assent. I hold that 
epinion as firmly as the opponents of the 

resent measure ; and it is because I hold 
it firmly and would, zealously support it 
that I conjure your lordships to look at 
the question in all its bearings, to grapple 
with it; and not to be deterred from le- 
gislating upon it, lest you may bring about 
evils, no man knows of what nature, and 
may shake our establishments, no man 
knows in what manner. 

If L were asked how the decision of this 
question can endanger the tranquillity of 
the empire, or shake our establishments, I 
would answer—not by agreeing to con- 
cession, but by withholding concession ; 
by irritating the feelings, by insulting the 
pride, and by calumniating the character 
of four or five millions of our fellow sub- 
jects ; and thus uniting them. against our 
intolerant principles and oppressive insti- 
tutions. If, on the other hand, I were 
asked what were the means of confirming 
our religious institutions and perpetuating 
our cstablishments, I 
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adopting a measure which would demon- 
strate the liberality of our principles, by 
admitting to an equal participation of 
civil privileges those who differ from us on 
religious grounds. Whatever our opinions 
may be respecting the doctrines of the 
Catholics, how different soever they may 
be to our own, it is our part to show the 
superior character of our constitution and 
our religion, and nothing can tend more 
effectually to do this than to prove the fa- 
cility with which we are prepared to admit 
into a participation of the advantages of 
the one those from whom we essentially 
differ as to the doctrines of the other. 

Nothing, my lords, can strengthen our 
empire more than a cordial union and con- 
ciliation with Ireland; nothing can more 
tend to our disadvantage than the belief 
that we can stop where we are; and that, 
without concession, we can arrest the 
growing evils in that country. Those 
evils, produced at first by intolerance, are 
strengthened and aggravated, and will be 
perpetuated by an obstinate adherence to 
illiberal restrictions. The noble earl has 
spoken of the danger of farther relaxation 
of these restrictions, but he has not speci- 
fied whence this danger ean arise: and for 
my part, my lords, I do not believe it ever 
can arise at all. If danger is the neces- 
sary consequence of concession, the con- 
cessions which have already been made 
have placed us in a situation of as great 
danger as could be produced by the ad- 
mission to further privileges. All that is 
dangerous has been already granted. In 
the army, if there be any disposition on 
the part of the Catholics to rebel against 
the constitution, or to overthrow the esta- 
blishment, they have already acquired the 
means ef manifesting it; they may hold 
commissions below that of a general offi- 
cer; and it is obvious that a colonel must 
enjoy much more influence over the minds 
of the soldiers of his regiment, than a ge- 
neral officer, who is Jess. immediately con- 
nected with them. ‘They may also be go- 
vernors of fortresses and castles; and as 
such, would have greater means, in the 
event of military operations, of facilitating 
the designs of the enemy than a general in 
the field. ‘The same observation is appli- 
cable to the navy; but I will not trouble 
your lordships by a detail of the various 
departments of service, in order to point 
out the admissions and the exclusions; and 
the impolicy of the latter in conjunction 
with the former. 


The bar likewise is open 
to the talents of the Catholics (aleh@hgh 
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the bench does not offer them its honours), 
and I need hardly remark to your lord- 
ships that in a country deprived of its le- 
gislature the influence of the bar is pro- 
portionally increased. ‘This has long been 
the case in Scotland, and will soon be the 
case in Ireland. 

With respect to the legislature, my 
jords, I confess that I cannot help consi- 
dering the danger anticipated from the ad- 
mission into parliament of a few Catholic 
noblemen and gentlemen as altogether vi- 
sionary. Undoubtedly as the noble secre- 
tary had said, such an incorporation will 
no longer allow it to be called an exclu- 
sively Protestant parliament. But to ap- 
prehend danger from such a source—giv- 
ing to the ground of that apprehension the 
fullest extent to which the most wild ima- 
gination can carry it—to suppose that the 
small number of Catholics that must of ne- 
cessity be admitted could overcome the 
great majority of Protestants—is, in my 
Opinion a most needless and chimerical 
fear. But a more distant and indistinct 
danger still is apprehended by the noble 
secretary, who asks ‘if the present grie- 
vance be removed will the Catholics be sa- 
tisfied, will they make no farther demands, 
will there not remain that, in their opinion 
still greater grievance of a large Catholic 
population and a Protestant establish- 
ment?” In return, I ask the noble earl, if 
the Catholics are disposed to proceed to 
the length which healludes, without obtain- 
ing any intermediate privileges will they be 
prevented by their refusal? Will the dis- 
content occasioned by an ulterior want be 
lessened by a feeling of present oppression ? 
Will irritation be allayed by increasing its 
causes—or the inclination to do mischief 
diminished by mu!tiplying its excitements ? 
The Catholics will not become less at- 
tached to the state by sharing its benefits, 
or less disposed to overturn its institutions 
by being excluded from them. In fact, the 
Catholics are as prone at present as they 
ever will be to ask for a distribution of the 
church funds and endowments in Ireland, 
with the additionally irritating considera- 
tion that they are wantonly, illiberally, and 
ungenerously excluded from civil privi- 
leges which they have an undoubted right 
to enjoy ; parliament ought therefore to 
remove this additional irritation, and show 
the Catholics that Protestants can be libe- 
ral in concession while they are firm in 
the maintenance of their own rights ; and 
thus demonstrate that the existence of a 
Protestant church is perfectly consistent 
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with the communication of civil privileges 
to those who are of a different religious 
communion. Let the evil be first removed 
for which there is no necessity; and a 
firmer position can afterwards be taken on 
indisputable ground. 

This, my lords, may be considered a 
sufficient reply to the noble earl’s appre- 
hension. But I will go further. 1 con- 
tend, that by concession, we shall not onl 
give the Catholics no advantage in their 
ulterior objects, but we shall deprive them 
of the wish to make any effort for the 
attainment of those objects, and interest 
them in the maintenance of the Protestant 
establishment. One of the greatest secu- 
rities for that establishment will be, the 
incorporation of the leading Catholics in 
the great assemblies of the nation. I know 
no man so presumptuous as to attempt 
to answer the noble secretary's ques- 
tion, “ Will things rest here?” directl 
in the affirmative. This will very muc 
depend on the legislature. I cannot tell 
to what decision the prudence and wisdom 
of parliament may lead; but this I will 
not hesitate to say,—that I know no mea- 
sure which can preduce such beneficial 
effects. as concession; nothing which can 
so certainly promote public tranquillity ; 
nothing that can so surely guard against 
danger ; nothing that can more effectually 
counteract a long train of impolicy and 
misgovernment. What is represented as 
dangerous by the noble earl, is in my mind 
the only means of safety. If there be one 
measure calculated above all others, to re 
establish harmony in the empire, it is that 
which the noble earl characterizes as 
fraught with hazard to the constitution — 
My lords, this is no new opinion of mine. 
I have long entertained it ; and every thing 
that I see and hear, only serves to impress 
it more deeply on my mind, and to make 
me feel its truth with the greater force.— 
It is now about forty years since we began 
to relax that intolerant and odious system 
of commercial, political, and religious re- 
striction, which so long disgraced the le- 
gislature. 

And here, my lords, I must observe, 
that there never was a grosser misrepre- 
sentation, than to identify that intolerant 
and persecuting system with the Revolu- 
tion. History can boast of few greater 
men than William the 3rd,—few to whom 
human nature is under greater obligations 
—few more disposed to support freedom, 
more wise in their plans, more successful 


in their undertakings. But if there was 
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one supereminent quality in that super- 
eminent character, it was, that he was the 
first statesman in Europe, who entertained 
the principles of universaltoleration. The 
whole tenour of his measures was directed 
by that liberal sentiment. It manifested 
itself in the whole course of his life and 
government. His example was admired, 
and his opinions were diffused throughout 
Europe; and I do indeed reckon it hard 
to ascribe the origin of one of the most 
bigotted, one of the most intolerant, and 
one of the most persecuting systems that 
ever disgraced any country, to one of the 
most liberal and enlightened princes of his 
own, or of any other age. The fact is, 
my lords, that although at the Revolution 
the Protestant religion was undoubtedly 
established, although the constitution was 
declared to be essentially Protestant, yet 
both our religion and our constitution, 
were founded on the firm basis of tolera- 
tion and liberty. Intolerance followed.— 
And the opponents of Catholic concession 
it is, who make an obstinate resistance to 
every attempt at bringing back the policy 
of the country, to what it was at the revo- 
lution, when religious toleration was unit- 
ed with civil freedom. 

My lords, I before observed that it is 
now about forty years since the legislature 
began to remove the disabilities under 
which the Catholics of Ireland laboured. 
Since that period much has been done. I 
cannot subscribe to the censure which has 
been bestowed on the last of those conces- 
sions, in 1793. ‘The principle of that 
measure was a sincere desire to do all that 
the state and condition of the country at 
that period, all that the prejudices of the 
people, all that the opinions and disposi- 
tion of the Irish Parliament, allowed 
towards the completion of the great work. 
My lords, it will be a source of gratifica- 
tion and pride, at the close of my political 
life, to look back on the share which I had 
in that, the greatest stride that ever was 
made at one effort, towards accomplishing 
what I knew indeed that measure alone 
could not accomplish, but what I felt it 
was eminently calculated to accomplish— 
a final and complete toleration. There is 
one circumstance in the history of the Ca- 
tholic concessions, which deserves to be 
particularly considered. From the first 
concession in 1777 down to 1782, and 
thence to 1793, they have all been made 
under circumstances of greater or less po- 
litical difficulty. And though no one will 
say that it was an unwise or unfit policy, 
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when we were entangled with a civil war 
in America, or when we were menaced 
with a foreign war with France, to endea- 
vour by conciliation and union, to 
strengthen our resources at home, yet it 
may have been suspected—most unjustly 
I readily admit—that those concessions 
were not the result of legislative wisdom, 
not the offspring of justice and liberality, 
not the consequences of an enlarged and 
comprehensive policy, embracing the ge- 
neral welfare of the whole empire, but a 
benefit extorted from us under the influ- 
ence of apprehension and danger. As 
sinister motives are easily found for every 
thing, this observation has by some been 
considered applicable to every period, at 
which the question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion has hitherto been agitated. But we 
have at length, my lords, arrived to a con- 
dition in which this objection loses its 
force. We have now reached a state of 
security and peace, when it cannot be in- 
sinuated, that whatever boon we may 
grant is extorted from our fear. We can 
be liberal and tolerant, without exposing 
ourselves to the suspicion that we are so 
from a sense of danger. In arriving at this 
situation of security, we have been emi- 
nently assisted by the people of Ireland. 
They have contributed largely their re- 
sources, they have shed their blood, they 
have withheld nothing from our assistance 
in times of great peril and exertion. If 
we now grant concession it will appear to 
proceed, not from a fear of danger, but 
from a stronger principle—the operation 
of affection, and I may even add, the influ- 
ence of gratitude. We have now, my 
lords, the enviable opportunity ef convinc- 
ing the Catholics of Ireland, that our dis- 
position to alleviate their grievances, docs 
not merely rise with our difficulties, and 
sink with the return of our security. It is 
happy that we can now confer a favour 
without any mistake as to our motives. [ 
cannot but regard it a blessed opportunity, 
which the current of human events has 
placed within our reach, of imparting a 
great and permanent benefit to those who 
cannot mis-apprehcnd our intentions— 
upon those who must know that what we 
do is done, first, because it is our duty, 
secondly, because it is our interest, and 
lastly, because the feelings of every good 
heart tell us that this is the proper time 
for discarding every petty jealousy, for 
obliterating the remembrance of former 
injuries, for allaying all existing discon- 
tents, and for consummating cordial con- 
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ciliation. We may now prove to Ireland, 
that we consider the interests of both 
countries to be inseparably blended toge- 
ther; and that, already united to her by 
geographical position, and by a common 

overnment, we wish to be still more 
closely attached by the sacred and indis- 
soluble bonds of atfection, and by the free 
and unreserved communication of equal 
Jaws and equal privileges. 

Earl Bathurst rose and said :— 

Iam ata loss, my lords, to conceive 
why we should go into a committee on 
this subject without having, inthe first in- 
stance, settled certain principles on which 
we are to proceed. What advantages can 
be derived from a discussion in a committee 
which cannot equally be obtained from a 
debate in the House? My objection to the 
present motion, as on former occasions, is 
that no specific measures are proposed by 
the supporters of the Catholic claims. 
They merely ask fora committee, in order 
to try whether this system or that system, 
may not be adopted with benefit. If 
your lordships should agree to the mo- 
tion, what will be the consequence ? 
The committee will be reluctant to sepa- 
rate without doing something; because, 
when expectations are so powerfully ex- 
cited, it is not pleasant wholly to disap- 
point them; an tees will therefore be in 
danger of being shamed into a concur- 
rence with some proposition, which, if dis- 
tinctly described before-hand, they would 
not hesitate to reject. No practical good 
can possibly arise from such a proceeding. 

My lords, I will not go at length into 
all the topics which must necessarily be 
embraced in the consideration of the pre- 
sent question. They have so frequently 
been discussed, that it would be quite un- 
necessary todo so. With regard to the 
Veto, however, I will observe that it was 
originally proposed by the supporters of 
the Catholic claims. Why? Unques- 
tionably because there was some danger to 
be apprehended from which the Veto was 
to protect the Protestant interest. ‘The 
Veto however has since been withdrawn 
by those who proposed it ; but in doing so, 
they have not stated that, in their opinion, 
the dangers which originally required the 
Veto are diminished. Now, domestic no- 
mination is the proposed security. But 
what reason is there to believe that this 
will not be as suddenly and as capriciously 
withdrawn as the other? 

An allusion, my lords, has been made 
to Scotland, which, it is said, has been 
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permitted to enjoy its establishment while 
a similar favour has been denied to Ire- 
land. But, independently of the conside- 
ration that that privilege was secured to 
Scotland by one of the articles of the 
union, I will say that a similar concession 
cannot be made to Ireland, because the 
religion of the great majority of the inha- 
bitants of Ireland is Catholic. It is im- 
possible to deal with that religion in the 
same manner as we may deal with any sect 
of Protestant dissenters. The Catholic 
religion is in its nature hostile to the doc- 
trines and practices of the reformed church 
—that church which is the keystone that 
binds the arch of our Protestant institu- 
tions, and gives to them the whole of their 
solidity and strength. Admitting, how- 
ever, that there was nothing in the Roman 
Catholic religion to prevent the legisla- 
ture from treating it differently from the 
sects of dissenters from the church of 
England, it has been asked whether it is 
not fit and proper to grant the Catholics 
certain concessions, and thereby put an 
end to that bond of union which now dis- 
tinguishes them, in hostility to the Pro- 
testants? But, my lords, if the Catholics 
entertain ulterior designs, injurious to the 
saftty of the state, and of the Protestant 
establishment, the bond of union will still 
exist, and the addition of power which it is 
proposed to give will but render it more 
formidable. If further concession could 
safely be made, and if it were likely to esta- 
blish harmony and tranquillity, I, forone,my 
lords, would not oppose it; but the expe- 
rience of former concessions does not war- 
rant such a presumption, nor am I willing 
to endanger the safety of the constitution 
for a distant and doubtful advantage. 

My noble friend has asked, if we can 
stand where we are. To this I answer, 
yes. I think I can stand, because I have 
stood ; and I do not choose to go from the 
spot where I can and do stand, until you 
can prove to me that the spot to which you 
recommend me to move is quite as good as 
that which you ask me to leave. But I 
confess that I think, if my noble friend 
could prove that we cannot stand where 
we are, he would prove too much. If the 
concessions to the Catholics are so dove- 
tailed into one another, that they must go 
together—that we must either repeal the 
part or go on further, I again ask when 
and where are we to stop? We must 
proceed upon a principle of wide and un- 
limited toleration indeed. Are your lord- 
ships prepared to place the Catholics of 
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Ireland on a better footing than the Pro- 
testant dissenters in this country? Are 
you willing—have you made your minds 
up to the repeal of the test acts? With- 
out going that length all the rest will 
amount to little or nothing. If you are 
not disposed to do all this, my lords, allow 
Ie to recommend to you to pause before 
you move at all. These are the grounds 
on which I feel it my duty to resist the 

tesent application. I am not prepared, 

y my vote this night, to give notice to 
quit my present tenement, until I am sure 
of having another House over my head. 
I am not prepared, and I trust few of your 
lordships are prepared, for this fundamen- 
tal change ; lest it should shake the foun- 
dations of the establishment in church and 
state. I am disposed to look with grati- 
tude to the Reformation. I do not mean 
to the bloody and licentious reign in which 
that blessing originated, but to the mild 
and solid virtues of the succeeding mo- 
narch, and to the efforts of those erudite 
and distinguished men who were patro- 
nized by him, and who, happily for these 
highly-favoured realms, placed our church 
on a rock, from which I hope in God it 
may never be displaced. 

Earl Grey rose and said:— 

My lords ;—Completely anticipated as I 
have been in every thing which I can wish 
to express on the present subject, ex- 
hausted as it has been by my noble friends 
and the noble earl opposite, I feel that 
some apology is necessary to your lord- 
ships for troubling you with any superflu- 
ous observations; and yet I feel that I can- 
not reconcile myself to give a silent vote 
on this great and animating question, in 
support of which I have always cherished 
the utmost interest and zeal. These ob- 
servations, however, shall be but few ; 
merely to serve as a record of my earnest- 
ness in a cause, resting, in my opinion, on 
the principles, not only of the soundest 
justice, but also of the soundest po- 
licy. My lords, the omission of some 
things in this night’s debate has given me 
considerable satisfaction. Your lordships 
have not to-night been wearied out with 
a recapitulation of the objectionable tenets 
of the Catholic religion. We have not 
heard that monstrous charge urged against 
the Catholics that their doctrines exempt 
them from the obligation of keeping faith 
with heretics. This, together with other 


assertions as monstrous, which on other 
occasions formed so considerable a portion 
of the objections against granting the Ca- 
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tholics the privileges and immunities for 
which they seek, we have been saved the 
pain of hearing. 

But though I have not again heard those 
often-repeated calumnies, which I hope 
are now for ever consigned to merited obli- 
vion, I have felt much astonishment and 
= at the course of argument which has 

een pursued by the noble earl opposite, 
and by a right reverend prelate who pre- 
ceded him in the debate. It has, for the 
first time, been asserted by that noble earl 
and that right reverend prelate, that the 
Protestant religion cannot exist in this 
country as an establishment, if we admit 
a complete toleration of the Catholic faith. 
What! is it at this period of general infor- 
mation and general reasoning habits that 
a British House of Peers is to sanction the 
monstrous idea that the Protestant religion 
is not such a religion as may with safety 
grant to the Catholic body that participa- 
tion of power which a Catholic govern- 
ment has thought it expedient to grant to 
a Protestant body under similar circumstan- 
ces ! what! shall we listen with any degree 
of patience to the allegation that although 
a Catholic statemay grant complete tolera- 
tion—nay, more, an equality of rights and 
privileges to the Protestant, we cannot, 
from the nature of our religion, act with as 
much generosity to the Catholic! It is re- 
lated of the great duke of Guise, in the 
time of the religious disputes in France, 
under the reign of the cruellest enemy of 
the reformed church, that when his assas- 
sin was brought before him, he addressed 
him in these words: ‘* Mark now the dif- 
ference between your religion and mine,— 
your's inculcates assassination as a duty, 
mine teaches me to forgive.” A senti- 
ment in itself so noble, that one of our 
most celebrated dramatic poets has adopt- 
ed it, and introduced it into the tragedy 
of Tamerlane: 

“Now, learn ‘the difference "twixt thy 

faith and mine : 

Thine bids thee lift thy dagger to my 

throat ; 

Mine can forgive the wrong, and bid thee 

live.” 


Such, my lords, I have been accustom- 
ed to think, is the language which the 
followers of the Protestant religion are en- 
titled to hold towards the more bigotted 
adherents of the Catholic faith; but if the 
opinions of the noble earl and the right 
reverend prelate are well-founded, I am 
mistaken, and the reformed church of 
England is as intolerant and persecuting 
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in its spirit as the church of Rome ever 
was. 

The noble earl who last addressed your 
lordships asked you, why you would go 
into a committee before any specific mea- 
sure had been proposed ? To this I answer, 
that it is the usage of parliament to go into 
a committee on all matters of high im- 
portance, on the general allegation of 
great grievances which require great re- 
medies. Surely there is no man who does 
not think that the exclusion under which 
the Catholics labour is to them a great 
grievance. In my judgment, not one of 
your lordships can conscientiously vote 
against my noble friend’s motion, who is 
not prepared to declare that there is no- 
thing in the present state of the penal laws 
as affecting Ireland which requires altera- 
tion. Is it necessary to recapitulate those 
enactments, which must ever be consi- 
dered, while they remain in it, the dis- 
gtace of our statute book? A right reve- 
rend prelate, indeed, has said that he, 
forsooth, is quite satisfied that the Catho- 
lics shall enjoy merely those privileges 
which have already been allowed them. 
But I, my lords, can never be satisfied 
while any individual in a free country re- 
mains cut off from his right—capacity of 
civil power. This should be open to all 
subjects of the realm, indiscriminately ; 
any exclusion from it, if not justified by 
some imperious state necessity, if not de- 
manded by some positive danger, is un- 
just, is irreconcilable with any principles 
of equity. What is the answer to this ar- 
gument? That the constitution of this 
country being essentially Protestant, no 
concession can be granted to the Catholics 
without subverting the fabric. My lords, 
this is not the way in which I have read the 
constitution. Sure I am that the great 
monarch under whom the laws on which 
so much stress is now laid were introduced, 
and who has been so justly panegyrized 
by my noble friend, was pnw to the 
greatest toleration ; and that if he did not 
carry his principles into full effect and 
practice it was not his fault, but was at- 
tributable to the spirit of the times, and 
to the state necessity of opposing a family, 
struggling for the Crown. That danger 
has ceased, and the laws referring to it 
should cease also.—What has been ad- 
duced from Mr. Locke, as authority for 
the continuance of the exclusion of Catho- 
lics from the full benefit of the constitu- 
tion is no longer applicable. The great 
point of objection with Mr. Locke, was, 
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that as the Catholics were, by their reli- 
gious tenets, bound in allegiance to, and 
closely connected with the. family of the 
Stuarts, who were contending for the 
throne, they could not be considered sta- 
ble or firm adherents to a Protestant mo- 
narch or a Protestant government. This 
bugbear no longer exists; and in this 
point of view, there is no reason to sus- 
— that a Catholic is not a true and 
iege subject to the family now on the 
throne. No danger now remains that is 
not too indistinct to be named or defined. 
At least none has been stated. I beg par- 
don of the noble earl opposite. He has 
stated one danger, but it is of a nature some~- 
what unsubstantial ; although he earnestly 
called your lordships attention to it. This 
danger, which so powerfully excites the 
apprehension of the noble earl is that if 
the Catholics shall be admitted into a full 
SS of all the privileges of the 

ritish constitution, the parliament of this 
country can no longer be called exclasive- 
ly a Protestant parliament. The neble 
earl foresees the greatest peril from the 
loss of that distinctive appellation. Is par- 
liament now, in fact, exclusively Protes- 
tant? Are not many of the Protestant 
members returned by Catholic constitu- 
ents; and must they not be considered as 
sitting in the House of Commons to repre~ 
sent Catholic interests? Really, my lords, 
this is the first time that I have heard the 
name ofa thing prized beyond the sub- 
stance. I have heard and known that the 
forms of a free government sometimes sur- 
vive when the substance is gone; but I 
have never heard that when the liberties 
of a country have sunk under a military 
despotism, those who have thus fallen into 
the lowest and last stage of national 
degradation, resulting from the loss of 
rights, influence, and authority of which 
they had once reason to be proud, ought 
to consider it a source of consolation, in 
the midst of their distressing recollections, 
that they stil] retain the names, forms, and 
symbols of that liberty and happiness 
which they originally possessed. The 
mere name, my lords, is but an_ insult, 
when the reality is no more. Yet the 
noble earl argues in this manner: he thinks 
that though the parliament would be sub- 
stantially the same—substantially Protes- 
tant, yet that great danger is to be appre- 
hended if two or three Catholic represen- 
tatives should be admitted into the other 
House, and two or three Catholic peers 
restored to their hereditary seats ig this 
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House, which were filled by their ances- 
tors with such glory to themselves and to 
their country. 

And what is the danger of admitting 
these individuals to the enjoyment of their 
ancient rights? Why, thatthe name of an 
exclusively Protestant parliament will be 
done away, and with the name, according 
to the argument of the noble earl, that 
the securities of the Protestant establish- 
ment will go likewise! Surely never did 
the wit of man devise a danger more fu- 
tile and imaginary than this! What! 
after the concessions made to the Catholic 
community in 1777, 1778, and 1793, could 
your lordships expect that this ground of 
objection to the motion would be taken 
up by the noble earl? After we have gone 
so far in removing the disabilities of the 
Roman Catholics, I cannot conceive 
either the justice or the policy of stopping 
where we are. My lords, I am satisfied 
that the established religion of this coun- 
try is the best religion in the world ;—as 
such I wish it to be supported by the most 
efficacious means. These means consist, 
in my idea, in liberality to the professors 
of other religious tenets. 
from this principle in Ireland is the more 
inexcusable ; as the great majority of the 
inhabitants of that country are not of the 
established religion. How does it come 
to pass that the noble lords opposite appear 
no less alarmed at the present application 
when securities are offered to them for the 
church and state than they were at the 
same proposal when no such securities 
were offered? If, as the noble earl has 
said, it be still necessary to keep the Ca- 
tholics out of certain high offices in the 
state, why has not the noble earl proposed 
some other concession? Why has he not 
proposed an exemption from tithes? No 
—nothing like liberality must it seems 
take place ;—no relaxation of the rein ;— 
like a proscribed cast, the Catholics are 
to be compelled to labour for others in 
whose privileges they have no participa- 
tion; besides which they have the burthen 
of their owaclergy thrown upon themselves 
alone. If there are inevitable grievances, 
it would at least become his majesty’s go- 
vernment to remedy those which may be 
avoided. The only tenable ground of ex- 
clusion was that which might have been 
maintained before the first partial conces- 
sions in 1777 and 1778. But, some of the 
offices so earnestly sought for by the Ca- 
tholics having then been granted them, 
only. more strongly excites their discon- 
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tent and resentment at the withholding 
of the remainder. For instance, in the 
army, what can be more absurd than to 
admit a Roman Catholic to the rank of 
colonel, but restrict him from ever becom- 
ing a general; although, in many cases, 
from the necessity of the service, we give 
him the command and authority of a ge- 
neral? This I believe actually occurred in 
the field of Waterloo, and from the acci- 
dents of war it must perpetually happen. 
I will suppose that at Waterloo, where it 
is impossible for me not to feel, in common 
with most of my grateful countrymen, that 
the Catholic amply contributed his talents 
and his blood to our triumph in that fiery 
trial, all the superior officers had fallen, 
and that a Catholic colonel, wiio might 
chance to be the highest on the list, had 
assumed the command, would such an as- 
sumption have been considered a breach 
of duty either by his royal highness the 
commander in chief, or by your lordships, 
or by the nation at large ? 

This shows one of the absurdities con- 
nected with the present system. With 
respect to the profession of the Jaw, the 
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system of exclusion is equally impolitic 
_and dangerous. The Roman Catholic 
lawyer, whatever may be his abilities or 
learning, is not only precluded from sit- 
ting on the bench, but is not even admis- 
sible to the situation of king’s counsel. 
The effect of this is that we actually give 
him a retaining fee against the Crown, 
and we throw into his hands the means of 
, making the discontents of the people most 
formidable to government. On such a 
system, my lords, it is impossible to rest. 
The hand or arm is furnished with effec- 
| tive vigour while the body remains para- 
lyzed. Thus are the wordsof an accurate 
judge of human nature fulfilled— 
“ Nulli comes exeo,” 

This makes the limitations and _ restric- 
tions on that patient and exemplary class 
of his majesty’s subjects the more distress- 
ing. 

I feel, my lords, that at this late hour 
I am trespassing too long on your lord- 
ships attention, but I am anxious to ex- 
plain the reasons on which I ground my 
vote. The noble carl who last addressed 
your lordships says, that if we agree to my 
noble friend’s motion, we must also repeal 
the test laws. Be it so. So far am 1 
from thinking that any evil would arise 
from the repeal of those laws, that [am 
persuaded their repeal would be materl- 
ally beneficial to the country. Can it be 
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impolitic to repeal the test laws when the 
dissenters of all classes have so nobly sus- 
tained the British empire at the most cri- 
tical and trying moment of its fate? It 
would be to impose a stigma which they do 
not deserve. Vuaunslandhie, it will be 
also extremely beneficial to admit that 
most respectable body, the English Catho- 
lics, to a full participation in every civil, 
naval, and military privilege. If the ex- 
pemsnes of the restrictions on the Catho- 
ics in this country be grounded on the 
spiritual allegiance of the Catholic clergy 
to the pope, that is applicable to the 
French clergy; for the French clergy ac- 
knowledge spiritual allegiance to the 
pope. But, has it ever appeared in the 
history of France, that the French people 
and the French church have not supported 
their own independence, and the authority 
of their kings, against all external influ- 
ence whatever? Has their spiritual adhe- 
rence to the pope ever prevented the 
French clergy from adhering to their go- 
vernment in civil matters, when opposed 
to him? Unless therefore it can be proved 
that there exists some extraordinary dif- 
ference in the doctrines of the professors 
of the Catholic religion in the two coun- 
tries, I say that this affords a powerful 
argument for the desired concession. 
With respect to the declaration pub- 
lished by the archbishop of Mechlin, at 
Brussels, 1 wish, my son to be permitted 
to make a few observations; first, it is to 
be remembered, that by a treaty concluded 
in this country, and signed by the British 
minister, our consent was given to the 
union of the Netherlands to Holland; as 
the means of strengthening Holland. It 
is a principle of our religion to which I 
am sure none of the right rev. prelates 
opposite will object—“ that we should do 
unto our neighbours, as we would they 
should do unto us.” If therefore, we felt 
it our duty to add to the Protestant go- 
vernment of Holland, which may correctly 
be termed the strong bulwark of the Pro- 
testant religion on the continent, a popu- 
lation of Papists, as the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands confessedly are; and if we 
consented to the guarantee described in 
the declaration of the archbishop of Mech- 
lin—namely, that no alteration should be 
made in the church establishment in the 
Netherlands; that equal protection and 
favour should be extended to every sect, 
and that all parties in the state should be 
pqually every place of trust, 
onour, and emolument,—if, as I . 
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observed, all this was done with a view to 
strengthen our natural ally on the conti- 
nent, shall I be told, my lords, of the 
poricys nay necessity of excluding Catho- 
ics in this country from those situations 
and privileges, the attainment of which is 
the prayer of the petition on your lord- 
ships table? The treaty, uniting Holland 
and the Netherlands, was framed upon the 
soundest principles of policy; and was 
sanctioned and approved by the British 
government. There then is a Roman 
Catholic state united to a Protestant state, 
and all the individuals of both rendered 
eligible to every office whatever. If this 
practice was good with respect to Holland 
— if it was sate with respect to Holland, I 
am utterly unable to comprehend why a 
similar proceeding would not be good, 
would not be safe, in this country; | am 
utterly unable to comprehend why the 
Irish and the English Catholic may not 
be bound more firmly to the interests of 
the state, by granting them the long- 
earned meed of their patience and deserts, 

Many other observations I should have 
thought it my duty to make, but for the 
lateness of the hour at which I rose to ad- 
dress your lordships. I am sensible that in 
what I have stated I have added nothing 
to the strength of the arguments which 
have been so ably urged by my noble 
friends, and the noble earl opposite; but I 
have enjoyed the satisfaction of once more 
raising my voice in parliament against the 
continuance of a system of restrictions dis- 
creditable to the nature of our govern- 
ment, to the character of our country, and 
to the doctrines of our religion—a system 
impolitic in principle, unjustifiable in 
practice, diminishing the real tranquillity 
and welfare of the nation, instead of adding 
to its security and establishing its peace ; 
and ——- with dangers which are ag- 
gravated by the appalling circumstances of 
the calamitous period at which the boon is 
solicited. 

The Lord Chancellor said : 

My Lords:—I cannot agree with the 
noble earl who has just sat down, that any 
argument can be drawn from the circum- 
stances attendant on the recent union of 
the Netherlands to Holland, in favour of 
the emancipation of the Catholics of Ire- 
land. In the treaty to which the noble 
earl has referred, the general extension of 
civil privileges to the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands, was allowed, because the go- 
vernment 6f that country was Catholic.— 
ar cit now put forth by the Catholics 
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of Ireland, would, if granted, necessarily 
lead to the abrogation of all those guards 
and securities which render our constitu- 
tion essentially a Protestant constitution; 
and such has been the anticipation of the 
noble earl. I therefore oppose the mo- 
tion, being convinced that the conceding 
of the Catholic claims would be productive 
of the ultimate subversion of all our esta- 
blishments. 

My lords, it is a fundamental principle 
of our constitution, that the king is the 
supreme head of the church, as well as of 
the state. I will pass over the time of 
Henry 8th, when the king’s supremacy 
was declared. I will pass over the statute 
of the Ist of Elizabeth, when it was again 
established; and I call on your lordships 
to remember how distinctly this principle 
of the king’s supremacy was recognized at 
the Revolution; and how unequivocally it 
was proclaimed that the government and 
constitution of this country are essen- 
tially Protestant. Much, my lords, of 
the argument of this night has been 
founded on the opinions of Locke. 
I will venture to say, that no man in the 
world was ever more decidedly hostile to 
the Catholic claims. That eminent writer 
has positively declared, that according to 
the Romish creed, faith is not to be 
kept with heretics; that the Catholics pro- 
nounce all those who are not of their own 
communion heretics, and that they claim 
the power of excommunicating kings; and 
therefore that he thought they ought not 
to be admitted into power, as they had 
thus delivered themselves over to the do- 
minion of a foreign prince. Such were 
the sentiments of Mr. Locke, and although 
I should be sorry to entertain to the full 
extent the opinion of the Catholics of the 
present day, that Mr. Locke ; did of the 
Catholics of his day, yet 1 must say, in 
contravention of the statement of a right 
reverend prelate, whom I shall ever re- 
spect, that by Mr. Locke, the admission of 
Catholics to every civil privilege was held 
to be highly dangerous. 

I hope I may be permitted to remind 
your lordships that we are now debating 
what we shall do between Protestants and 
Catholics, under the obligation to which 
we have come to maintain the Protestant 
constitution of England. ‘The security of 
this constitution has been providea for by 
many laws, which appear to me to be 
founded in true wisdom. ‘The very first 
act of king William’s reign, was an act 
requiring every person who came into par- 
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liament, to declare against transubstantia- 
tion. It was for the prevention of the 
admission of Catholics into parliament, 
that that act was passed. No man living 
can read the bill of rights, without seeing 
that the civil and religious institutions of 
the country were framed to support each 
other. ‘The preamble of that bill express- 
ly states, that the late king James had en- 
exeoscuh to subvert the Protestant reli- 
gion; and therefore, that certain persons 
had sent for king William. For what? 
Not merely to secure their civil liberties, 
but to preserve their religion. These per- 
sons tendered the crown to king William, 
as a crown to be worn by a Protestant, 
and a Protestant only; and it was posi- 
tively declared, that in case the Crown 
should devolve on a person professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, he should be 
considered as ipso facto dead, and the 
Crown should be placed on the head of 
the next Protestant heir to it. It is utter- 
ly impossible that any man can read the 
Bill of Rights, without feeling that the 
unrestrained toleration of popery is incon- 
sistent with the principles of the British 
constitution. I ask your lordships to read 
the oath of supremacy, established at the 
same time; and you will find it distinctly 
asserted in that oath, that no foreign 
prince is to have any jurisdiction, civil or 
religious, within this realm. Again, if 
your lordships read the oath of a privy 
counsellor, you will find that it denies the 
authority, both civil and ecclesiastical, of 
all foreign prelates whatever. 

As to myself, my lords, I have long en- 
tertained an opinion utterly inconsistent 
with the sentiments of those who suppose 
that our constitution need no lounger be 
guarded by those tests which have hitherto 
formed its security. I must say that ac- 
cording to my reason and apprehension, 
the propositions that your lordships have 
this night heard go to the destruction ofall 
the necessary safeguards of our establish- 
ment. Dy the constitution his majesty 
forfeits the Crown in the event of his be- 
coming a Catholic. If Catholics are to be 
admitted to all the civil offices of the state, 
I ask how, the king not being a Catholic, 
he can in many respects be conscientiously 
advised by popish ministers. My lords, 
such a change will render it necessary to 
alter the form of the summonses to this 
House ; as it is the duty of this House oc- 
casionally to advise his majesty on the 
throne. The Roman Catholics who are 
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power must undertake to support that 
which it is against their conscience to sup- 
port! Our ancestors, my lords, at the time 
of the Revolution, made it their business 
effectually to secure the nation against the 
recurrence of popery, and the constitution 
which they bequeathed to us it is our 
bounden duty to transmit unimpaired to 
posterity. To the principles of a free go- 
vernment the principles of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion are decidedly hostile. The 
most eminent writers—Milton, Locke, 
Temple, Somers have declared this. King 
William himself has recorded this as his 
opinion. James the second was deprived 
of his crown because he attempted to in- 
troduce the Catholic religion into the state. 
Are we to overturn all that our ancestors 
have done on this subject ? What will the 
nation say to such a proceeding? What 
will the Protestant part of the people say ? 
I must take the liberty to observe that I 
cannot accept or understand the explana- 
tion which it has been attempted to give 
of the nature of the motion. It is not, in 
fact, what it professes to be, a mere motion 
for a committee. My lords, it would be 
much the more candid proposition to move 
at once for a bill for the emancipation of 
the Catholics from every civil disability 
under which they now labour. If the 
committee into which we are to go does 
not end in such a bill it will not serve the 
purpose of those who ask for it; and if it 
does then the direct motion will save so 
much time and trouble. But, my lords, 
as in my understanding of the constitution 
any such proposition, direct or indirect, 
militates against the civil and religious li- 
berties of the state, and against every se- 
curity to the Protestant establishment for 
which our ancestors so gloriously strug- 
gled, I feel it a most solemn duty to op- 
pose the noble lord’s motion. 

The Bishop of Norwich, in explanation, 
said ;—The learned lord called upon me 
with an air of triumph, which, considering 
that he had obtained no victory, is rather 

remature. It is very easy to turn to the 
index of a large folio; and thus, as Mr. 
Pope says “To catch the eel of science 
by the tail’? With the aid of a detached 
passage, unconnected with what has gone 
before, or follows after, almost any thing 
may be proved from almost any book. 
The leading principle of Mr. Locke's Let- 
ters on Toleration is, that no man should 
suffer in his civil privileges, because he is 
notamember of the established church; and 
bishop Hoadly expressly declares, that 
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whenever the Catholics give satisfactory 
proofs of civil allegiance, he shall rejoice 
to assist in knocking off their chains. 

The House then divided upon lord Do- 
noughmore’s motion, when the numbers 
were :— 


Contents—present- - - - - 54 
Proxies - ---------> 36 
— 90 
Non-contents—present - - 82 
60 
—142 


Majority against the motion 52 
List of the Majority and Minority. 


Majority. 
Not Contents. 
Present. 

DUKES Hampden 
York Sidmouth 
Cumberland Lake 
Beaufort Exmouth 
Rutland. Melbourne. 
MARQUISSES LORDS 
Bath Boston 
Cornwallis Dynevor 
Exeter Morton 
Lothian. Selsea 

EARLS Kenyon 
Bridgewater Rolle 
Westmoreland Bolton 
Winchelsea Middleton 
Cardigan Eldon 
Shaftesbury St. Helens 
Poulett Redesdale 
Aylesford Ellenborough 
Macclesfield Arden 
Bathurst Gambier 
Harcourt Aboyne 
Aylesbury Harris 
Digby Prudhoe. 
Abergavenny ARCHBISHOPS 
Liverpool Canterbury 
Romney York 
Manvers Tuam. 
Lonsdale BISHOPS 
Verulam London 
Edgecumbe Lincoln 
Talbot Salisbuty 
Brownlow St. Asaph 
Beauchamp Llandaff 
Strathmore Exeter 
Limerick Oxford 
Glasgow Ely 
Caledon Chester 
Charleville Carlisle 
Roden Hereford 
Mayo. Peterborough 

VISCOUNTS St. David's 
Falmouth Clontert 
Sydney Ossory 
Hood Killala. 
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Prozies. 

DUKES Kellie 
Clarence Percy 
Wellington O'Neil 
Buccleugh Caithness 
Montrose Portsmouth 
Leeds Mansfield 
Richmond Farnham. 
Atholl LORDS 
Newcastle. Napier 
MARQUISSES Vernon 
Hertford Woodhouse 
Donegall Sinclair 
Cholmondeley Le Despencer 
Huntly Rous 
Salisbury Bagot 
Northampton. Ribblesdale 

EARLS Carlton 

Scarborough Hill 
Orford Combermere 
Courtown Curzon 
Radnor Dudley & Ward 
Coventry Sheffield 
Stamford Forbes 
Buckinghamshire Walsingham. 
Lindsey BISHOPS 
Blessington Winchester 
Chichester Worcester 
Shannon Durham 
Erne Gloucester 
Balcarras Bath and Wells 
Malmesbury Bristol 
Longford Chichester, 
Nelson 

Minority. 

Contents. 

Present. 

DUKES Darnley 
Sussex Aberdeen 
Somerset Carysfort 
Grafton Lauderdale 
Bedford. Cassilis 
MARQUISSES Charlemont 
Headford Donoughmore 
Anglesey Glengall. 
VISCOUNTS 

unyngham. Torrington 

Melville 
Essex St. John 
Dartmouth Clifden. 
Bristol LORDS 
Harrington Saye and Sele 
Warwick Grantham 
Fitzwilliam Montford 
Hardwicke Holand 
Darlington Ducie 
De-la- Warr Foley 
Grosvenor Grantley 
Fortescue Bulkeley 
Rosslyn Somers 
Grey Braybrooke 
Harrowby 
Mulgrave Auckland 
St. Cawdor 
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Dundas BISHOP 

Crewe Norwich. 
Proxies. 

‘DUKES Ossery 
Kent Clancarty 
Devonshire Morley 
Argyll Spencer 
Leinster. St. Vincent. 
MARQUISSES VISCOUNTS 
Stafford Hereford 
Buckingham Keith 
Downshire Anson 
Wellesley Granville, 
Sligo LORDS 
Londonderry. Byron 

EARLS Yarborough 
Derby Ashburton 
Cowper Glastonbury 
Jersey Carrington 
Waldegrave Ponsonby 
Thanet Hutchinson 
Albemarle Stuart 
Caernarvon BISHOP 
Besborough Rochester. 
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Savinc Banks Bitv.] On the motion 
for the recommittal of this bill, 

General Thornton was of opinion, that 
the bill should proceed no farther in the 
present session, but that in the next 
something might be done. The dif- 
ference in the actual state of interest upon 
exchequer bills, which was fixed by the 
present bill, amounted to 10s. and 5d. per. 
cent. and must fall upon the public. He 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would ac- 
cede to the prayer of the petitions against 
the bill, and consent to its being with- 
drawn for the present session. 

Mr. Rose said, the sense of the country 
was not against the bill. Petitions had 
been presented from three places only 
against it, Norwich, St. Paul’s Covent- 
garden, and Hertford, and he believed 
the majority of the petitioners were now 
satisfied upon the subject of the bill. 

The bill was then recommitted. On 
the clause which obliges the trustees of 
these institutions to vest all monies re- 
ceived by them in the funds of Great Bri- 
tain, some conversation arose. 

Sir C. Monck thought that the clause, 
if it passed into a law, would put the 
gentlemen who undertook the guidance 
of these institutions in a degraded condi- 
tion, as they were thus declared not trust- 
worthy, but were compelled to vest the 


money in a manner marked out for them, 
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which might be less advantageous to those 
whose money they were entrusted with. 

Sir J. Newport approved of the clause 
on this very ground, as it took away re- 
sponsibility as to the disposal of the mo- 
ney, from the gentleman connected with 
saving banks. 

Mr. Preston and Mr. Dickinson object- 
ed to the clause, as it would tend to throw 
into the funds, money which might be 
lent on mortgage, to the relief of the agri- 
cultural interest. ‘The clause was finally 
agreed to. On the clause which allows 
persons who have money in saving banks 
to receive parish relief, 

Mr. Rose observed, that this clause 
had excited more discussion than any other 
in the bill. Though many persons con- 
nected with the saving banks were per- 
suaded that it was essential to the pros- 
perity of the institutions, he should not 
have been disposed to press it, if a decided 
opinion appeared against it. The objec- 
tions to it were much obviated by a limi- 
tation introduced, forbidding parish re- 
lief to be given to any person who had 
more than 30/. in one of these institutions. 

Mr. Brand objected to the clause. The 
object of saving banks, was to induce the 

people to look to other sources than the 
poor-rates ; and if the poor man was sub- 
ject to lose his hard-earned savings, from 
illness, he had rather induce him to 
apply to the rich for their charitable as- 
sistance, for thus a feeling of benevolence 
on the one hand, and gratitude on the 
other, would be kept up. 

Mr. Barclay thought, the parish funds 
would be so benefited by the introduction 
of saving banks, that the protection af- 
forded those institutions would rather tend 
to benefit those funds than to press on 
them. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that in considering 
this question in the committee, it had 
been agreed that the effecteof the poor 
laws was, to give the improvident a right 
over the industry and property of others : 
the natural effect of this was, to increase 
dependence and mendicity; but while it 
was desirable to obviate the ill effect of 
these laws, it was necessary to encourage 
by every means a desire to do without 
their assistance. If the poor man thought 
that his small savings were to be swallowed 
up by the first fit of sickness, he would be 
entirely disheartened from saving at all. 
The case might be different if the poor 
laws had never existed; but after having 
S'ven a bounty on improvidence to 
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the amount of ten millions a year, the 
general feeling of the poorer classes could 
not at once be brought to relinquish all 
thoughts of the supports it had been ac~ 
customed to. In order to produce future 
good effects, it was necessary to incur a 
oo charge by way of encouragement; 

e was, therefore, in favour of the clause. 
With respect to the charge thrown on the 
parish by the rate of interest to be se- 
cured to the contributors, no saving bank 
could be instituted according to this bill 
till two-thirds of the parish consented. 

Mr. Philips objected to the clause, as 
likely to destroy every hope of exciting a 
spirit of independence. It would be less 
degrading than ever to receive parish re- 
lief, if it was once generally extended to 
and accepted by those who had property 
of their own. Besides, the contributors 
to benefit societies hitherto had never been 
deterred from contributing by the fear 
that they should therefore lose all claim to 
parish relief; that idea had rather stimu- 
lated than slackened their exertions to 
save. 

Mr. C. Grant jun. supported the clause. 
In his opinion it would have a material 
tendency to create a spirit of independence 
in the breast of the poor man; and that 
was an object of the greatest importance 
to the interests of the man himself, as well 
as to the country. 

Mr. Lockhart thought the clause could 
not pass in its present state. As the law 
now stood, it was never imperative on the 
overseer to grant parish relief without an 
order from two justices. By the clause 
before the House, it was made imperative, 
in the case of persons having money in 
saving banks, unless two justices made an 
order to the contrary. He was not aware 
that justices were in the habit of making 
negative orders. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne, in reply to an ob- 
jection that this bill might interfere with 
other benefit societies, said, that in other 
societies the sole object was relief in sick- 
ness and distress; in this it was the ac- 
cumulation of principal; there could, 
therefore, be no interference. 

Mr. Preston was in favour of the clause, 
because the measure was not more for the 
encouragement of the industrious than for 
the reformation of the dissolute and 
thoughtless, with whom the motive here 
held forth might operate. 

Mr. Western objected to the innovation 
attempted to be introduced by giving 
parish relief to persons not absolutely in- 
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capable of supporting themselves. The 

only ground of relief was absolutely pau- 

rism. Suspicion would also be created 

y such a bounty on saving banks, that 

they were intended to relieve the rich 

from the support of the poor, and not to 
rescue the poor from distress. 

Mr. Brougham wished well to the bill, 
but felt much difficulty with respect to the 
two clauses under consideration. The 
first, however, he would pass over; but 
his objection to the second was invincible. 
it was an application, or rather a misap- 
plication of the poor-rates, not to support 
the poor, but to give premiums for cer- 
tain savings. The practical evil was, he 
admitted, small, but the principle was in- 
admissible. When a person had contri- 
buted for three years, he was to be en- 
titled to a premium of 6s or 7s and 6d, 
according to the rate at which he had con- 
tributed. He could not approve of such 
a mode of coaxing and cajoling persons 
into industry and economy. Besides, it 
was in fact a premium upon previous con- 
duct, rather than an incitement to future 

ood conduct. 

Mr. Wilberforce approved of the clause 
before the House, but as to the clause 
giving premiums, he had considerable 
doubts. 

Lord Milton was inclined on the whole 
to approve of the clause before the House. 
As property in many shapes might be 
concealed from the overseers of the poor, 
and as money deposited in saving banks 
would be always known to them, it was 
not fair to lay persons thus depositing mo- 
ney under a disadvantage. As to the 
clause giving premiums out of the parish 
funds, he should object to it. 

The clause before the House was agreed 
to; after which, the clause giving pre- 
miums to contributors was rejected. The 
other clauses were agreed to. 


Crercy Resipence On the 
motion for the House to go into a com- 
mittee on this bill, 

Mr. Babington objected to the general 
principles of the bill, on the ground that 
it would not answer the great end in- 
tended by it. It did not adequately pro- 
vide for the evil of non-residence, and 
still left the clergy at the mercy of the in- 
formers. He took a view of the number 
of non-residents for a series of years, and 
said he was happy to find that the number 
of residents had materially increased 
within the last year. He regretted that 
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the bill had no clause to promote resi-, 
dence; but he must leave the remedy to 
abler hands: he could not say that he had 
any hope from the bill before the House 
as to the general principle. 

Sir William Scott defended the bill, 
which he thought preferable to the law 
enacted in1803. ‘That law was, no doubt, 
founded upon a proposition which he had 
the honour to submit to the House, and 
which he brought forward mulia gemens. 
He felt, however, that some measure was 
necessary to enforce the residence of the 
clergy; but the law enacted was very ma- 
terially different from that which he pro- 
posed,—for having to contend with the 
liberal on the one hand, and with the 
rigid and the austere on the other, he was 
compelled to accede to a law, full of such 
restrictions as to give encouragement to 
informers who harassed the clergy. From 
such a system every considerate, candid 
man must feel the propriety of releasing 
that meritorious body, and that being one 
of the objects of this bill, it had his ap- 

robation. Another object of the bill 
ale to augment the power of the bishops, 
he felt it entitled to his support, because 
the church establishment of this country 
being an episcopal religion, ought of 
course to be placed under the control of 
the episcopacy. For who were more 
proper to enforce the residence of the 
clergy than the bishops, who were the 
best judges upon the subject, especially in 
directing the change of a system which 
had been tolerated for three centuries? 
As to pluralities, when it was considered 
that several livings did not exceed 50/.a 
year, any indiscriminate objection to the 
system could not be consistently main- 
tained. 

Lord Ebrington objected to the bill, 
first, because it proposed to confer upon 
the bishops the power of enforcing the 
residence of the clergy, while those 
bishops themselves were frequently non- 
resident—while, indeed, one bishop in 
Wales never resided upon his diocese at 
all (the bishop of Llandaff); secondly, 
because the bishops being so often non- 
resident had no opportunity of acquiring 
a competent knowledge of the qualifica- 
tions of the clergy: and thirdly, because 
the arbitrary power which this bill pro- 
posed to create was but too likely to lead 
to great illiberality and injustice. 

A member stated, that the reason for 
the non-residence of the Welch bishop al- 
luded to was, that he had no palace on his 
diocese. 
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The House resolved into the committee, 
and after a conversation between Messrs. 
M. Sutton, C. W. Wynn, Phillimore, Ba- 
thurst, Vernon, Davenport, W. Smith, 
lord Palmerston, lord Milton, sir J. Ni- 
choll, and colonel Wood, the House di- 
vided upon the clause for allowing the 
clergy to farm. ‘The numbers were—For 
the clause, 38 ; againstit, $5: Majority, 3. 
On the clause for allowing a clergyman to 
farm 50 acres, without any licence from 
the bishop, an amendment was moved for 
substituting 100 acres, and the gallery was 
cleared for a division ; but during the ex- 
clusion of strangers, the blank was filled 
up with “ 80 acres.” 

The House then resumed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 19. 


Hasneas Corrus Suspension Act. ] 
Sir M. W. Ridley inquired of the noble 
lord opposite, whether his majesty’s go- 
vernment had come to a determination 
upon what day they intended to submit 
the proposition for a further continuance of 
the act for suspending the Habeas Corpus? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that on the first 
or second day of the meeting of the House 
after the adjournment, a communication 
would be made to it from the Crown, upon 
which he should feel it his duty to move 
the revival of the committee which sat on 
the former occasion. He should do so, be- 
cause he conceived that those gentlemen 
who had gone into the previous examina- 
tion would be best qualified to pursue an 
inquiry into what had since passed in the 
country. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that if the coun- 
try was in such a dangerous state as to re- 
= the further suspension of the Habeas 

orpus, and if ministers were in possession 
of the facts which rendered that measure 
necessary, it was most extraordinary that 
any delay should occur in making the 
communication. He always thought it 
was the duty of ministers to come forward 
immediately with their intelligence ; but 
now they contented themselves with giv- 
Ing notice that they would frighten the 
House that day fortnight, and not before. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that as the 
present act would not expire till the Ist 
of July, it would be desirable to look at 
the state of the country down to the latest 
possible period, in order to guide their 
— in what future course it might 

€ judged most expedient to adopt. He 
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had, however, no hesitation in saying, that 
in the view which his majesty’s ministers 
took of the question, the country could 
not be secured against danger without a 
renewal of that measure. At the same 
time, he did not wish to pledge any indi- 
vidual as to the conduct he should pursue 
when the question came forward, 

Mr. Tierney said, if it was important to 
communicate at all the intelligence pos- 
sessed by his majesty’s ministers, he could 
not understand why it should not be now 
communicated. It, however, the noble 
lord wished to have the advantage of any 
chances that might arise in the interim, it 
was very well ; but one thing was certain 
—something very terrible was to be 
brought forward on the 2nd of June. 


Lortery Brit.] On the order of the 
day for the third reading of this bill, 

r. Lyttelton said, that none of the ob- 
jections to this bill had been removed. 
It was so bad inits principle, and so objec- 
tionable in all its branches, that the House 
must feel ashamed of it, and consider them- 
selves bound in honour to reject it. He 
would therefore move that it be read a 
third time this day six months. 

Mr. Wilberforce could not allow that 
opportunity to pass without bearing his 
testimony against the bill. The bad 
principle and the injurious effects of lottery 
bills had been always perceived and de- 
nounced by the wise and good. The aver- 
sion to their continuance had of late made 
great progress. The higher classes repro- 
bated them, and the lower were beginning 
to see their ruinous tendency. They 
were not productive of much benefit to the 
state, and were most injurious to the morals 
and industry of the people. He, there- 
fore, hoped the hon. gentleman who had 
signalized himself by his opposition to 
these measures, would soon behold his 
wishes realized by the abandonment of 
lotteries as a source of revenue. 

Mr. J. W. Ward agreed, that lottery 
bills were most injurious to morals, and at 
the same time were not good financial 
measures ; yet he thought the bill should 
pass at this time, for this reason, because 
none of the hon. gentlemen on the other 
side had pointed out any other mode of 
raising the money-which the lottery sup- 

licd [alaugh]. Gentlemen might laugh, 
but he considered a deficiency in the re- 
venue a great evil, and the deficiency 
created by rejecting this bill would be 
500,000/. 
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Lord: A. Hamilton said, he had been 
fully convinced of the insufficiency and in- 
jurious effects of such bills by the argu- 
ments of the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last on a former occasion. Those argu- 
ments were forcible and unanswerable, 
They were that night to consider of a 
compensation to the Crown for sinecure 
offices. Why should not that compensa- 
tion embrace the lottery bill? Surely it 
was more essentially necessary to protect 
the morals of the people than to give a 
compensation to the Crown for sinecure 

laces. 

Mr. Grenfell affirmed, that as a source 
of revenue the lottery never produced one 
half the sum annually mentioned by the 
hon. member, 

Mr. Tierney said, that as the right hon. 
gentleman had already made so large an 
issue of exchequer bills, he did not see 
any real inconvenience that would result 
from raising the proposed sum by an ex- 
tension of that system. 

The House divided on the motion, 
That the bill be now read a third time: 
Ayes, 73; Noes 48. 


List of the Minority. 


Atherley, A. Monck, sir C. 
Brougham, H. North, D. 
Butterworth, Jos. Newport, sir J. 
Babington, T. Ossulston, lord 
Burroughs, sir Wm. Osborne, lord J. 
Brand, hon. T. Parnell, sir H. 
Calcraft, John Phillimore, Dr. 
Campbell, gen. D. Rowley, sir W. 
Calvert, Charles Ridley, sir M. W. 
Curwen, J. C. Rashleigh, Wm. 
Carter, John Romilly, sir S. 
Cavendish, lord G. Rancliffe, lord 
Fergusson, sir R, Russell, lord Wm, 
Gordon, R. Smyth, J. H. 
Grenfell, Pascoe Smith, Wm. 
Heron, sir R. Sharp, R. 
Howorth, H. Sefton, lord 
Hamilton, lord A, Thompson, T. 
Hornby, E. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Lamb, hon, W. Waldegrave, hon, W. 
Lambton, J. G. Wilberforce, Wm. 
Lockhart, J. Ingram Williams, sir R. 


Milton, visct. 
Martin, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Morland, S. B. 


Mr. Grenfell adverted to the clause in 
the lottery bill, by which the bank direc- 
tors were ated to & remuneration for 
the management of the money paid by the 
lottery contractors, He observed, that af- 
ter repeated and ineffectual efforts to ob- 
tain the attention of government to the 


TELLERS. 
Bennett, hon. G. H. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. 
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nature of the public dealings with the bank, 
he was now canpinns to take that sub- 
ject up piecemeal, and to lose no oppor- 
tunity of exposing its prodigality. When 
this subject was before the House ona 
former evening, the amount paid to the 
bank for managing the lottery money was 
stated to be 1,000/., he now found that it 
amounted to 3,000/. That sum might be 
considered trifling, compared with the 
many enormous sums taken by the bank 
from the public ; but small as it compara- 
tively was, it was still a striking link in the 
chain of bank rapacity and ministerial pro- 
fusion. He thought the present a proper 
opportunity of expunging the clause from 
the bill by which that remuneration was 
granted, and concluded with a motion to 
that effect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer as- 
sured the hon. member that if he could 
propose during the next session, a more 
economical mode of managing the lottery 
than the manner at present pursued, he 
would attend to the suggestion. In that 
advanced stage of the bill, it was too late 
for any experiment. 

The motion was negatived. On the 
question as to the title of the bill, 

Mr. Lyttelton moved as an amendment, 
that the words of the statute of king Wil- 
liam should be prefixed, viz. ‘that this 
was a bill to enable the lords commis- 
sioners of the Treasury to raise sums of 
money, by setting up certain mischievous 
games called lotteries, against the common 
-—, trade, and commerce of the king- 

om. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that it was the 
principle of our ancestors not to allow re- 
venue to stand in the way of public morals. 
The reverse was the practice of the pre- 
sent day; fcr in the estimation of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the morals of 
the people went for nothing, when revenue 
was the object. 

The ee the Exchequer said, 
the act of king William adverted only to 
private lotteries. 

Mr. B. Moreland contended, that the 
words of the statute were private lotteries 
and all others. It went farther: it de- 
clared them to be common and public nuis- 
ances. That was the law even at the 
present hour, although it was evaded by 
these annual licences. Indeed, as the law 
now stood, all persons in any way con- 
cerned in planning and executing lotte- 
ries were declared to be common rogues. 

Mr. Brougham thought the chancellor 
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of the exchequer should introduce a clause 
exempting contractors and others from 
the penalties of the act mentioned. Ex- 
periments, dangerous to lottery contrac- 
tors and speculators, might be tried under 
the statute of William, which was still in 
force. If the preamble taken from the 
statute would not suit, he suggested that 
it should be intituled “ an act to raise mo- 
ney to his majesty, by encouraging vice 
and immorality among the lower orders.” 

The original preamble was agreed to, 
and the bill passed. 


Justices tv Eyre Asorrtion BIitt.] 


On the motion for the second reading of 


this bill, 

Mr. Boswell expressed his unwillingness 
to strip the Crown of the means of reward- 
ing public services. That public ser- 
vices ought to be rewarded, was the opi- 
nion of the finance committee. There 
might be a difference of opinion on the 
manner in which those rewards should be 
conferred, but in the propriety of — 
them, none could be entertained. Wea 
as he was himself, his ideas on this subject 
were supported by the authority of that 
great champion of retrenchment, Mr. 
Burke. When he brought forward his 
bill in 1782, he did not look to those 
sweeping measures which were now con- 
templated. He would go farther back, to 
the year 1780. In his speech, delivered 
at that time, which was on record, so far 
from condemning those offices, as injurious 
to the public, he considered it a matter of 
vital importance to retain them: and ob- 
served, that it was right the Crown should 
have the means of rewarding public ser- 
vices, in a way which even its own caprice 
could not afterwards recall. Those, he 
said, who retired from the bustle of public 
life, should be put beyond a precarious 
reliance on political friends; and, above 
all, beyond the operation of the incon- 
stancy of princely favour. The commit- 
tee had discovered but four classes of in- 
dividuals, containing twenty-one persons, 


who were entitled to be rewarded for their | 


services, by the sovereign. He decidedly 
objected to the conclusion to which the 
committee had come, in thus contracting 
the power of the Crown in one of its most 
grateful departments. 
service was now the length of time during 
which office had been enjoyed. But, 
looking to the history of the country, indi- 
viduals might be found, who had done more 
real public service ina short period, than 
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others had performed in a long lapse of 
years. He denied that the influence of 
the Crown had increased to any undue or 
alarming extent. Favouritism had not 
placed Nelson in the command of a fleet, 
or conferred on Jord Wellington the con- 
duct of our army. In this instance, they 
were about to ask the Crown to give its 
assent to a bill, which condemned the 
exercise of its free will and discretion, in 
granting rewards during all time past. 
He thought, with the great statesman 
whom he before alluded to, that if, in 
compliment to popular clamour, they 
did away all incentive to honourable am- 
bition, no man knew what infinite mis- 
chief they might inflict on the country 
through all ages. As he was one of those 
who wished public services to be properly 
rewarded, and as he desired to see public 
men, at the close of their political life, 
honoured with some mark of the gratitude 
of their country, he could not, and he 
would not, give his support to any one of 
these bills. 

Lord Milton wished only to say a few 
words on a measure which he thought 
would have met with no opposition ; and 
he would not have said any thing at all, 
had he not been induced to animadvert on 
some parts of the hon. gentleman’s speech. 
He had quoted Mr. Burke’s speech on the 
civil list; but be had totally misappre- 
hended him. If he (lord M.) had any 
fault to find with the committee, it was 
because they had not viewed the whole 
subject so comprehensively as Mr. Burke, 
but had taken scraps and shreds of his 
principles. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that Mr. Burke was against the abolition 
of sinecures, and quoted a part of his 
speech that seemed to countenance that 
idea ; but had he read the whole, he would 
have seen that Mr. Burke, in advising the 
alienation of the Crown lands, contemp- 
lated the abolition of this very office of the 
justices in eyre, as one of the beneficial 
consequences of that measure. <‘‘ Thus,” 
said he, “would fall the justiceship in 
eyre,’ &c. Mr. Burke thus not only re- 
commended the abolition of these sinecures, 
but the removal of the very foundation on 
which they rested. The hon. gentleman 
had said, that the proposed system of 
abolition would imake inroads on the con- 
stitution, but these sinecures, were no 
parts of the constitution. As efficient of- 
fices, they were parts of our government 
formerly ; as sinecures, they were now 
none. He was as little disposed to yield 
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to the clamour of which the hon. géntle- 
man had spoken as any man, but it was 
not clamour only that was against sine- 
cures! all the middling ranks of society, 
and even the highest order of the public out 
of doors, had expressed a decided opinion 
against them; and God forbid that he 
should oppose the universal and decided 
sense of the country ! 
The bill was read a second time. 


Civit Services CompPensATION BILL. ] 
On the motion for the second reading of 
this bill, 

Sir Robert Heron declared it to be his 
intention to give this measure all the op- 
position in his power. He was not desir- 
ous of singling out this particular bill, but 
was willing to consider it as only part of 
one entire proceeding, which he could view 
in no other light than a gross, although he 
hoped a vain attempt to delude the pub- 
lic. The reports of the finance commit- 
tee professed but little, and did not per- 
form what they professed. ‘They had de- 
clered that there were offices which re- 
quired regulation, but, with courtly po- 
liteness, they left it to the treasury to de- 
termine to what extent and in what man- 
ner. He doubted not the treasury 
would act as they had done in regulating 


the household and the civil list; that is, | 


Civil Services Compensation Bill. 


| 


seemed as if a — had been formed 
to induce the people to petition for the 
ec ntinuance of sinecures, as the lesser of 
the two evils. The bill was altogether 
founded upon a fallacy. For the first 
time in the history of the country, he 
found the principle avowed, that places of 
high political power were a fit object of 
pecuniary speculation. He was aware 
that tellerships of the exchequer and other 
appointments, had begn conferred on emi- 
nent characters and great law-ollicers, as 
the reward of great and laborious ser- 
vices; but he had understood, that they 
now received pensions as a more proper 
mode of remuneration. He never had 
heard it said in that House, that sinecures 
were the great source of the public griev- 
ances; nor did he believe that it had ever 
been asserted, except by an ephemeral 
orator in Palace-yard, a great favourer of 
the designs of his majesty’s ministers, but 
of whom we now heard very little. He 
regretted much that the committee should 
have lent itself to the wishes of those mi- 
nisters, because what those wishes were 
might be discovered at a single glance 
over their conduct during the last and 
present sessions. ‘They began the former 
session by a promise of economy from the 
throne; a promise that was at once an 
insult on the illustrious person exercising 


that they would add. new appointments, | the functions of sovereignty, and a moc- 


and enlarge former salaries. 
feelings of pain he disagreed with some of 
his hon. friends upon particular points 


| 


It was with kery of the distresses of the country. 


Whilst these honied words still dwelt upon 
their ears, they proceeded to raise the sa- 


connected with this subject; but he could | laries of offices, the labours of which were 
see no reason why an abuse which had | diminished, and at a moment when the 
existed ten years, should be allowed to! value of money was augmented. They 
continue twenty more. Our ancestors , proposed no retrenchment themselves, and 
had frequently reversed the improvident | resisted whatever proceeded from others ; 
grants of the Crown, and never did the , nor was it till those members who were ac- 


circumstances of the country so imperi- | 


ously require the observance of a similar 
conduct on the part of parliament. When 
tlie question was, to rob the people of those 
rights which constituted their most valua- 
ble possession, the delay of a few days was 
considered to be too much; but when the 
question was to take away pensions from 
those who rendered no service, and were 
entitled to no reward, the House was told 
that they must wait till the grants expired 
which was not till those expired who en- 
joyed them. As if eveh these tardy be- 
nefits were envied, the present scheme of 
compensation was devised; a scheme which 
. described wo natural bounds, and which 
would, therefore, probably be carried much 
farther than its letter allowed. ‘To him it 


customed to support them, much to their 
honour, compelled them to attend to eco- 
nomy, that they showed any disposition to 
appoint a finance committee. He had 
thought that the committee, when at length 
formed, would have directed its attention, 
in the first place, to the expenditure of the 
civil list. It was from this point that the 
example of retrenchment was expected to 
proceed. There, where all were looking 
however, for reduction, an additional debt 
of 260,000/. had been contracted. He 
knew that an equal amount of arrears had 
been before provided for, not under the 
sanction of parliament, but from those 
equivocal funds, the droits of the Admi- 
ralty, the fruits of national injustice, an 

the prey of royal piracy. The public had 
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expected some sacrifice of that vain parade 
and pageantry, which conferred noreal com- 
fort on the prince, and which great princes 
detested and despised. This was a pro- 
ceeding, however, which an administration 
that subsisted by corruption could not be 
expected to recommend, He could see 
nothing in the military reductions which 
savoured of substantial retrenchment, so 
long as our peace establishment exceeded 
every former one in the most prosperous 
periods. When he beheld us retaining 
colonies from our allies, the Dutch, which 
we did not want, and which required a 
large force to defend them, he feared the 
real object was the maintenance of some- 
thing like a military government at home, 
in order to support the system of taxation, 
and keep down the discontent which it 
generated. He would prefer throwing all 
the bills out together to the passing that 
which was immediately under considera- 
tion. 

The gallery was cleared for a division, 
and strangers were excluded. On our 
re-admission we found the debate procced- 
ing, and 

Mr. Brougham in possession of the 
House. He considered that application 
ought to be made to parliament, to enable 
the Crown to make provision for public 
services, as each case should arise, and be 
examined on its own peculiar circumstan- 
ces. He objected to the present plan, 
because it was systematic and prospective, 


investing the Crown with an annuity of 


about 42,000/. in addition to the pension 
list of the country. It had been well said, 
that this was the first time in which the 
idea was embodied into an act of parlia- 
ment that politics were a trade. He en- 
treated his hon, friends, before they gave 
their approbation to this measure, to go 
with him into a scrutiny of it. The pre- 
tence on which it was founded was un- 
doubtedly plausible: it was, that a power 
should be reserved to the Crown of reward- 
ing effective services, now that a large 
share of its former influence was to be 
taken away. He denied, however, as a 
proposition of fact, that this influence 
would be so diminished as not to leave the 
Crown possessed of ample means of re- 
warding meritorious exertions. The 
amount of ihe pension list in 1809, a year 
when the 44 per cent. fund fell extremely 
short, was 220,000/. Upon that list were 
to be found the names of persons who had 
rendered no service ; persons who belong- 
ed to families not more distinguished for 
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their antiquity and rank, than for their 
wealth and splendour, and whose only title 
to their pensions, he presumed, was their 
invariable support of the ministers of the 
Crown, whoever those ministers might be. 
As long as one such considerable pension 
remained, so long there would exist a fund 
applicable to the reward of meritorious 
service. The present bill ought to be en- 
titled a bill to enable the Crown to conti- 
nue the misapplication of funds which the 
constitution had vested for public purposes, 
not for the indulgence of its private 
bounty, gratitude, or charity. It was 
monstrous, in the present state of the 
country, that such an object should be 
contemplated. He saw on the opposite 
benches some hon. members who enjoyed 
pensions of 800/. or 1,200/. a year, which 
he regarded as nothing more than the fair 
remuneration of their official labours; but 
this only served to prove that for this pur- 
pose the Crown was already in possession 
of adequate funds. It was not enough to 
show that some patronage had been taken 
away; it should be proved that enough 
had not been left for the due reward of 
efficient service. The old grounds on 
which these sinecures weredefended, were, 
that they were necessary to the splendour 
of the Crown, to its weight in the coun- 
try, and its influence in both Houses. It 
was said also, that there was something in 
their antiquity that made them dear to 
some people: but it had of late been dis- 
covered that they had another merit, 
which was that of constituting an useful 
provision for a certain class of men of great 
talents, but of small private fortunes. This 
was just as unfounded as any of the other 
topics of justification, and must appear so, 
if it could not be denied that they never 
had been so applied. He would show this 
by referring separately to a few of them; 
and he would begin with the wardenship 
of the Cinque Ports, and governorship of 
Dover Castle, because this came nearest 


|to the description in the use which had 


been made of it. At the commencement 
of the present reign, it was held by the 
duke of Dorset, and then by the earl of 
Holderness. To him succeeded Jord 
North, at an early period of his political 
career, Mr. Pitt, and the earl of Liverpool. 
With respect to the offices of the chief 
justices in eyre, he should be happy to 
meet his hon. friend, the chairman of the 
committee, on this point. The first of 
those very poor and humble adventurers 
was, as in the case of Dover Castle, the 
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head of the Dorset family. Why, then, 
he would ask, were such persons to be 
compensated? Was it on the principle that 
they had relinquished a lucrative profes- 
sion? This was impossible, because a peer 
could not go into a lucrative profession. 
Of the GO persons who had held the chief 
justiceships in eyre there were only five 
commoners, of whom only two were known 
to recent times, Mr. Grenville and Mr. 
Villiers. Not one single individual had 
held those offices who could reasonably 
apply to the Crown for any compensation 
on the principle of being poor individuals. 
Of the lords justices general there had 
been 33, and only three that had not been 
persons of great rank. The offices of lord 
registrar and the keeper of the great seal 
of Scotland had also, since the union, been 
held by wealthy peers, except perhaps in 
one instance. After this statement, then, 
he would ask the House, whether they 
were prepared to say that the argument of 
compensation by the Crown was founded 
in good faith, or would bear to be exa- 
mined? The Crown had the means of re- 
warding effective services from the pension- 
list; and they might safely take away all 
those sinecures without preventing poor 
persons from becoming statesmen, except 
in one or two instances, in two or three 
centuries. He requested the House to 
observe what a great proportion of those 
offices had been held by wealthy persons 
since the American war. The argument 
that men should be paid for public services 
was of very recent date; and he would 
ask, why it should be laid down that 
statesmen must look for compensation 
from the Crown, when they remembered 
the Sommerses, the Godolphins, and _ all 
that class of iljustrious statesmen who had 
devoted themselves to the service of their 
country? What new light had come over 
this age, that we were to take men into the 
pay of government, merely with a view to 
reward them on their retirement from of- 
fice? When chancellors were remune- 
rated, the case was very different. The 
man who was promoted to that elevated 
station had been a barrister ; and when he 
went to the bar, he went to it for no earthly 
purpose but to advance his fortune, just 
as a merchant or a tradesman goes into 
his counting-house or behind his desk. 
He was, therefore, to be treated as a pro- 
fessional man to the end; and when he 
retired, we should give him half-pay, in 
the same manner as we rewarded the man 
who had served in the field. This was the 
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principle that was applied to the discharge 
of clerks in office, and he sincerely wished 
that they had more. He objected, however, 
to considcring men in the higher situations 
of life as mere traders in office. Had a 
statesman no higher view? Was his con- 
duct influenced by no better motive than 
the prospect of a pension on retirement? 
He could not, he would not believe, that 
any man sincerely desirous of serving his 
country, or of preserving the high repu- 
tation which his talents might gain, could 
be actuated by principles of so low and 
sordid a nature. But, supposing for a 
moment, that men got into parliament, or 
even into office, with such interested mo- 
tives, was it decorous in that House to tell 
it to the world? Was it politic in them to 
proclaim it to the country by act of par- 
liament, in the black letter of a statute, 
that men entcred into parliament as a 
trade? that they took a brief with a re- 
taining tee, and then retired into their 
original penury ? Were these the princi- 
ples upon which the illustrious statesmen 
of former times had acted? Was this the 
way in which England had attained her 
pre-eminence over every other country ? 
No; it was by having a race of high- 
minded, sound-principled men, who stated 
their opinions in parliament because they 
were their opinions ; who were not picking 
up pelf on every occasion that presented 
itself, but who did that which their con- 
sciences and their principles directed them 
todo. But he denied the argument of 
compensation upon another ground. He 
said, that there lurked in this argument 
neither more nor less than a gross fraud. 
What could be more shocking or mischie- 
vous, or delusive, than the argument that 
public men were to be treated as if they 
were traders in politics? ‘To declare that 
we must give the Crown the power of 
compensation in such cases, was a fraud 
on the constitution and on the people.— 
But the principle of this compensation 
bill was not that which it pretended to be. 
It did not call forth persons into the public 
service. It did not enable men in inferior 
circumstances to engage in politics. It 
did not secure to them a compensation for 
so doing. He admitted that it did draw 
forth one class of public men. But who 


were they? Was the state served only by 
men in office? Did no man serve the coun- 
try but him who had been six years in 
office? Did the man who gave up his days 
and nights to his attendance in that 
House, and to the studies necessary to 
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make that attendance valuable, confer no 
benefit on the community ? These indeed 
served their country—the others served 
themselves. He saw surrounding him 
persons who had toiled Jong and hard in 
the discharge of their duty to the country ; 
who had on many occasions rendered it 
the most essential service ; but who, in the 
whole of their political lives, had not been 
above eleven or twelve months in office. 
Was he to be told on that account that 
their labours had not been eminently bene- 
ficial to the public? Was it to be esta- 
blished as a principle that he only was a 
public servant who held an office? The 
great business of government in this coun- 
try was carried on not behind desks and in 
cabinets only, but in the great council of 
the nation. There had been many instan- 
ces in our history—even during those 
periods of the administration of sir Robert 
Walpole, of lord North, of Mr. Pitt, at 
which their power was the most uncon- 
trolled—when the course taken by the 
great machine of the state was not wholly 
the result of the force impressed upon it 
by the government, but partook largely of 
the counteracting impulse of their oppo- 
nents. Many bad measures had been 
adopted notwithstanding that opposition, 
but many worse had been altogether pre- 
vented. The effect which the efforts of 
those individuals who were not in office, 
had in modifying the measures proposed 
by those who were in office, no one could 


possibly doubt; and it established his | 


position, that the substantive business of 
overniment was carried on in parliament. 
ifere, then, was the inconsistency of the 
bill. Under the pretence of calling forth 
generally the exertions of statesmen, it 
only tended to call forth the exertions of 
those who were devoted to government. 
it was true that to the nature and capacity 
of such individuals, the rewards held out 
by the bill were peculiarly adapted. And 
yet office wanted no such charms. He 
appealed to the experience of the gentle- 
men Opposite, and to the observation of 
the gentlemen surrounding him, whether, 
in their time, at least, there had been any 
fear of a scarcity of individuals ready to 
hold official situations? Notwithstanding 
all that had been said of the little value of 
office, that it was hardly worth having, 
that it had lost all its attractions, &c. he 
did not perceive any symptom of a lack of 
candidates for it. Why, then, offer a 
bounty to persons to enter that House fer 
the purpose of running an official career ? 
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If done—if the patronage of the Crown 
must be strengthened for such an object, 
at least let the object be called by 
its plain name—let its real character be 
exhibited—let it at once be stated to be 
to enable poor men to serve the Crown. 
In his opinion office was not a situation 
for a poor man; who might more effectu- 
ally serve his country by continuing in his 
original and proper sphere, and performing 
the humble duties which belonged to it. 
The aim of a statesman should be of a 
more exalted character; although the 
gentlemen opposite did not seem capable 
of forming a conception of aman devoting 
himself to public life, without the hope of 
lucre, they could not conceive the possi- 
bility of making the business of the state 
any thing but a matter of trade and gain 
to the individuals transacting it. ‘Thehon. 
and learned gentleman concluded by re- 
capitulating his objections to the bill. 
They were, first, that the Crown already 
possessed sufficient means of compensating 
public service; secondly, that the pro- 
posed addition to those means would onl 
lead to their misapplication ; thirdly, that 
under the pretence of encouraging indivi- 
duals to devote themselves to the public 
service, the bill merely tended to draw 
such men from their respective avocations 
in life as were desirous of becoming office- 
bearers; and lastly, that it was the first 
time of proclaiming to England by act of 
parliament, that politics had become a 
trade. 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion, that the pre- 
sent bill, enabling the Crown to compen- 
sate meritorious services, whilst it was de- 
prived of the sinecure offices which were 
heretofore at its disposal, instead of prov- 
ing injurious, would be found beneficial to 
the country. He agreed that the quan- 
tum of compensation to be granted was a 
fit subject for consideration, and he was 
ready to go into this, when the bill arrived 
at the committee. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had contended, that the Crown 
had already sufficient means for rewarding 
meritorious services, and that more were 
unnecessary. He (Mr. Bankes) was of a 
different opinion. When it was remem- 
bered that the power of the Crown in this 
respect was limited in 1782, the decrease 
in the value of money considered, it could 
not be a matter of surprise that more 
should be now wanted. In some of the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown there 
had been a falling off. The effect 
of the present bill would be to prevent 
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pensions being granted in future but for 
the reward of meritorious services. He ap- 
pealed to the House if it was fair to take 
at once from the Crown so large a portion 
of the means it had at present for reward- 
ing meritorious services, or for tempting 
men of talent to devote their time to the 
public without rendering something to the 
Crown in return? The question had been 
argued as if unlimited powers of compen- 
sation were to be given to the Crown. 
This was not correct. They were to be 
limited in the committee. It would then 
be seen what they could take away and 
what they ought to give. He was anxi- 
ous, on the one hand, not to strip the 
Crown of its power too much, nor to put 
too large sums in its hands on the other. 
The propriety of providing for those who 
might give up their professions for the 
public service, when circumstances should 
make it incompatible with their views to 
remain in office, was, he thought, clearly 
established. This was shown in the case 
of Mr. Pitt. Had he not engaged in the 
public service, could it be thought that his 
circumstances would have been such as 
they were at the time of his death? The 
salaries of the higher officers of the state, 
though raised to two or three times their 
present amount would not make the holders 
of them gainers in money. He was satis- 
fied more was frequently lost in them then 
was gained. The manner in which sine- 
cure offices had heretofore been given, 
made them odious to the public. Be- 
stowed in the way proposed by this bill, 
the people would never object to them. 
On the merits of those who participated 
in the debates in that House, it would ill 
become him to say any thing in opposition 
to what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned gentleman. He, however, knew 
of no mode, by which the government 
could be prevented from giving the offices 
at the disposal of the Crown to their 
friends. It was natural to suppose they 
would not be bestowed on those who met 
their measures with systematic opposition. 
The report of Mr. Burke’s committee on 
sinecure offices had admitted that it was 
necessary that meritorious services should 
be rewarded by pensions, as they could 
not be adequately remunerated by emo- 
Juments arising from situations held dur- 
ing pleasure. Sinecure offices had, per- 
haps, heretofore been as often caprici- 
ously as worthily bestowed. This evil was 
endeavoured to be corrected by the pre- 
sent bill, which took out of the hands of 
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the Crown the power of doing so. The 
hon. baronet had, among other grievances, 
complained of the sums expended on what 
he called an unnecessary war. The debts 
incurred in the prosecution of that con- 
test could not cease with it, but the sine- 
cures might. He was surprised that the 
hon. and learned gentleman should not 
concur in the propriety of attempting to 
remove them. ‘The petitions for parlia- 
mentary reform differed from each other 
in many respects, but in one point they 
all agreed—in the propriety of abolishing 
sinecures. These, instead of being the 
evils they had been, would, in his opinion, 
if regulated in the manner proposed, be- 
conie one of the most salutary parts of the 
constitution. He was friendly to the prin- 
ciple laid down on this subject by Mr. 
Burke, and by other distinguished states- 
men, and from that principle he hoped 
the House would never depart. 

Lord A. Hamilton opposed the present 
bill, as he thought no compensation ought 
to be granted for offices like those which 
were to be taken from the Crown, since, 
in his opinion, they ought never to have 
formed a part of its patronage. Without 
these sinecures it appeared to him the 
Crown possessed sufficient means of re- 
warding meritorious services. But he 
would ask, if there was nothing in the 
present circumstance of the country, that 
ought to call upon ministers to curtail the 
public expenditure ? Could it be supposed 
that the people would be satisfied with 
what was now proposed to be done? His 
opinion was, that they would not, and 
thinking the power of the compensation 
proposed, to be given quite unnecessary, 
he should vote against the bill. 

Mr. J. H. Smyth did not rise to vindi- 
cate his own consistency, as he should 
vote on the present occasion as he had 
done in 1812. From the Crown it was 
intended to take certain sinecures, which 
it had long had the right of granting, and 
therefore to him it appeared that some 
compensation ought to be given for that 
which was now to be put under the regu- 
lation of parliament. Fecling that the 
bill was founded on strict justice and 
sound policy, it would have his support. 

Mr. Douglas objected to the whole of 
the bills, and the principle on which they 
proceeded, which went to denude the 
Crown of the means which it ought to 
possess of rewarding public services. ‘The 
consequence of these bills must be to make 
every man carry with him into office the 
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character of a pension. He thought that 
too much weight had been given to the 
popular expression throughout the country 
against sinecures, and that for the purpose 
of maintaining the good opinion, and the 
good wishes of the country, members not 
unfrequently acted in a manner which 
could not but have a most prejudicial ef- 
fect on the public mind? What effect, for 
instance, could be produced by the late 
offer of part of the salaries of men in office 
but the leading the people to suppose that 
public services were too highly rewarded, 
whereas the contrary was well known to 
be the case? By such measures as the 
present the country was not to be relieved, 
and he therefore gave his decided opposi- 
tion to the bill. 
The House then divided : 
For the second reading - - - 105 
Against it------+-+-- - 45 
Majority - - - - - - - —60 


List of the Minority. 


Atherley, Arthur Martin, John 
Aubrey, sir John Mathew, hon. M. 
Baillie, sir E. Milton, visc. 
Barnett, James North, D. 
Barnard, visc. Newman, W. R. 
Brand, hon. 'T. Osborne, lord F, 
Campbell, gen. D. Ossulston, lord 
Carter, John Parnell, sir EL. 
Duncannon, visc. Proby, hon. capt. 
Douglas, W. Keith Phillimore, D. 
Fergusson, sir R.C. Rancliffe, lord 
Gordon, Robert Rowley, sir Wm. 
Guise, sir Win. Russell, lord Wm. 
Ilammersley, I. Sharp, Richard 
Howorth, Hum. Sefton, earl of 
Hughes, W. L. Talbot, R. W. 
Hurst, Robt. Tavistock, Marquis 
Jervoise, J. P. Waldegrave, hon, W. 
Lefevre, Webb, E. 

Lyster, R. Wilkins, Walter 
Mackintosh, sir J. Williams, sir R. 
Maitland, hon. A. TELLERS. 
Marjoribanks, sir J. 


Brougham, Henry 
Martin, Henry Heron, sir R. 


NOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 20. 

Petitions Dusiin AND Cork 
FOR A RerormM IN PARLIAMENT.] Ge- 
neral Mathew presented the Petition of a 
numerous body of the citizens of Dublin, 
legally and constitutionally convened, to 
petition that House for a restitution of 
those rights and privileges of which they 
conceived themselves deprived by a series 
of flagitious transactions and’ political 
crimes, disgraceful to the history of the 
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country, and still more so to the constitu- 
tion of parliaments. They expressed in 
the petition their conviction that there 
existed no longer any fair or free repre- 
sentation of the people in the House of 
Commons, as constituted at this day. Ire- 
land was now no longer a free country, 
governed by its own parliamentary represen- 
tatives of both Houses. The city of Dub- 
lin was not, as once it had been, the free 
metropolis of independent Ireland—she 
had, he regretted to say, sunk into the in- 
significance of a provincial town, remote 
from the seat of government and the great 
councils of the nation. However unfor- 
tunate they considered the circumstaace 
of their being thus severed from their na- 
tional council, and from the protectin 
influence of a domestic government, sti 
it appeared from the prayer of the peti- 
tion, that they were not altogether with- 
out hope, that the system of the represen- 
tation might be yet changed for the bet- 
ter. The petitioners (continued the gal- 
lant general) are not only of opinion that 
the constitution of this House is not such 
as entitles it to be considered a fair 
and adequate representation of the na- 
tion, but boldly assert that it was owing 
to a parliament of their own, consti- 
tuted as this now is, that the Irish peo- 
le had lost their independence, and 
oll sold by those who, to their eternal 
disgrace, had the consummate effron- 
tery to scll the unalienable rights of a 
nation, until then free, prosperous and in- 
dependent. The sentiments they enter- 
tained of the present constitution of par- 
liament, have been embodied in hundreds of 
petitions laid before this House. These sen- 
timents are not the sentiments of Irishmen 
alone—they are the sentiments of Britons 
also—-what is more, they are the sentiments 
of every British subject out of place, pay, 
or pension, or the expectation of place, pay, 
or pension, throughout the empire, to a 
man. Lord Camden—the illustrious, the 
titled, the pensioned lord Camden, has ex- 
pressed it to be his conviction, that a par- 
liathent convened as the British parlia- 
ment now is, instead of being capable of 
defending the just rights and privileges of 
the subject, was no more or less than a 
corrupt usurpation of those rights and pri- 
vileges. From the operation of such an 
united mixture of degradation and corrup- 
tion, what has been the baneful results in 
Iretand? A degraded nobility, an im- 
poverished gentry, an almost extinguished 
commerce, traders in a‘general state of 
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bankruptcy, and a beggared people. The 
only remedy for the growing evils appears 
to the petitioners and to me, the recurring, 
first, to short and annual parliaments, as 
has been the case in our earlier history. 
The Bill of Rights has adopted the idea of 
annual parliaments, and considers it con- 
ducive to the safety and happiness of both 
the Crown and the kingdom at large. 
Lord Raymond considers Jong parliaments 
mainly prejudicial to the fairness of repre- 
sentation and freedom of debate; as it 
must be clear, if a man will pay a large 
sum of money for a seat for three years, 
he will pay much more for aseat in a sep- 
tennial parliament. Even Mr. Pitt was a 
strong antagonist to septennial parlia- 
ments, and upon the first proposal of sep- 
tennial parliaments in the House, it was 
then admitted, that nothing but the extra- 
ordinary state in which the country then 
was, could authorize the bare introduction 
of so objectionable a measure. At that 
period there had been a new right of suc- 
cession to the Crown acknowledged, and 
there existed an illegitimate or legitimate, 
call it which you will claimant on that suc- 
cession. The country was divided in 
wishes and in affection—rebellion was ap- 
prehended. Where is the justification, 
then of septennial parliamentsnow? Where 
is the rebellion to be apprehended? Yes; 
you may see it in the terrified imagination 
of a weak and pusillanimous committee. It 
may be heard out of the mouths of a mi- 
nistry full of mischievous machinations to 
keep in place, and who have succeeded so 
far in frightening the nobility and landhol- 
ders throughout the country, that in their 
present panic they would believe in any old 
woman’s tale—a story of another gunpow- 
der-plot—a warming-pan, or a pop-gun [a 
Jaugh]. I have often heard, Sir, of the Bill 
of Rights, the glory, the boast, of Britons 
—that they never would be induced or 
terrified to make a base and cowardly sur- 
render of their birth-rights, as Britons. 
What are the concessions of to-day but a 
surrender of those liberties? Are not the 
best informed, and most public-spirited of 
our public writers obliged to fly from their 
country on account of the dangers atten- 
dant on a free expression of political sen- 
timent in any publication addressed to the 
people? May not the best and most 
worthy member of this assembly, after an 
expression of his sentiments for the pub- 
lic good, this night be apprehended on his 
way home, dragged from his family, and 
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minister ?—and even in that state of de- 
gradation will he not be denied the com- 
mon right of Britons—a jury of his peers? 
Has not almost every city, town, and vil- 
lage in the kingdom, protested against this 
alarming attack on their liberties—against 
the constitution of this House, which still 
dares to call itself the representative of 
the nation? And do the members not sit 
here nightly voting away the public 
money, and sanctioning the acts of admi- 
nistration in despite and defiance of those 
repeated but neglected remonstrances ? 
Nothing will avail, to quiet the popular 
apprehension, but a radical and speedy re- 
form. Remove, it is said, the ministers. It 
would be an useless experiment: another 
ministry, with so corrupt a House to se- 
cond its attempts on the constitution, 
would be as dangerous as the present. Re- 
member the words of that great statesman, 
who predicted, that if the House did not 
reform itself from within, it would be re- 
formed from without with a vengeance. I 
have the honour to move that this petition 
be now read. 

Mr. W. Talbot seconded the motion. 
The petition was then read and laid on the 
table. 

Sir F. Burdett rose to present a petition 
agreed to at a meeting of the inhabitants 
ot Cork and its vicinity, praying for a re- 
form in parliament.. The petition touched 
on the dreadful state of distress which was 
prevalent in that part of the empire, and 
prayed for a reform in parliament, as the 
best means of alleviating the deplorable 
situation of the petitioners, who com- 
piained, that persons could not leave the 
country, neither could they procure em- 
ployment in it. 

Sir N. Colthurst admitted that the 
meeting at which this petition had been 
agreed to, was conducted in a very orderly 
manner —but, as to the persons attending 
it, he could not say much for their respect- 
ability. He had, sometime since pre- 
sented a petition on the same subject ; and 
though he declared that he could not sup- 
port the prayer of that petition, he was 
bound to say, that many of those who at- 
tended the meeting were persons of res- 
pectability. With respect to the present 
meeting, he could only say, that it was 
conducted in an orderly manner, 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


STATE OF THE REPRESENTATION. ] 
Sir Francis Burdett rose, to bring forward 
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Reform in Parliament, and addressed the 
House nearly as follows :— 

I feel myself placed, Sir, in rather an 
awkward situation, in proceeding to dis- 
charge my duty—that of bringing under 
the consideration of the House the motion 
of which I have given notice. At any 

revious period, I should have thought I 
had performed all that could be de- 
manded of me, if I presented to this 
House strong and decisive grounds for 
believing, that the elections of members to 
serve in parliament were not of that des- 
cription, which, according to the law and 
constitution of England, they ought to be. 
At any former period, I should have 
thought it merely sufficient to state, that 
not in one or two cases of election only, 
but that in elections generally, and almost 
uniformly, the practices which prevailed in 
returning members to this House com- 
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bined in them principles that were most 
hostile to the constitution of the country, | 
and consequently most destructive of the 
rights and liberties of the people. In a} 
word, I should have thought, if I laid evi- | 
dence before the House, to induce it to , 
Delieve that gross and notorious corrup- | 
tion existed in the election of its members, | 
that I had done all that it was necessary 
for me to do, in order to bring under the | 
consideration of parliament, an evil of such 
great magnitude—an evil which is fatal 
to the vital interests of the constitution, 
and to the prosperity and welfare of the 
country. But I now feel myself placed in 
a peculiar situation ; because that which 
at former periods would have been heard | 
of with disgust, and looked to with abhor- 
rence in this House, as it undoubtedly is 
by the public out of it—and which would 
have induced gentlemen to agree with me 
in the necessity of applying some measure 
as a remedy to the evil—is now no longer 
viewed with feelings of abhorrence. It 
seems, Sir, that a new doctrine has been 
promulgated upon this subject, and that 
that which in better times would have been 
stigmatized as the basest and most perni- 
Clous species of corruption, is now pro- 
claimed to be the legitimate and regular 
means of carrying on the government of 
the country. We are now told, and un- 
blushingly told, that corruption, both 
within and without these walls, is abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to carry on the 
business of the executive government ; 
and that the seeds of that corruption, which 
were hitherto considered destructive of 
the constitution, are, in fact, the seeds 
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from which the constitution sprang, and 
support that practical government under 
which the people of this country ought to 
live. I also feel it peculiarly awkward, 
that Iam, on this occasion, obliged to ad- 
dress myself to those persons, of whose ac- 
tions I have, at the same time, reason to 
complain. . It is certainly a very awkward 
predicament, for any man to come and ask 
redress from those whom he accuses, and 
of whose injuries he complains. It is cu-. 
rious to ask of an individual to grant a 
remedy, to afford a redress of evils, which 
you complain he has himself committed. 
But, I am persuaded, that the House, 
when it comes to consider the general 
voice of the people out of doors—when it 
looks to the numerous petitions laid on our 
table—when it reflects on the still more 
numerous body of petitions that have been 
rejected—all of them complaining that 
great grievances exist in the country, 
all of them stating that the corruption of 
parliament is the principal point from 
which those grievances spring, and call- 
ing for a redress of them—will admit, 
that more petitions have been presented on 
this subject, than on any other occasion 
whatever—and I hope they will produce a 
proper effect on the minds of those whom 
I am now addressing. Formerly, it was 
said, when motions on the subject of par- 
liamentary reform were made in this 
House, “‘ The people do not desire reform. 
Where are your petitions from Birming- 
ham, from Manchester, and from other 
places that are denied the privilege of send- 
ing members to parliament? There are 
only so many petitions before the House, 
expressing the sentiments of a very small 
number of persons.”” Sir, there are now 
petitions on the table from Birmingham 
and Manchester, most numerously signed. 
There are petitions not only from these 
places, but from every part of the coun- 
try, bearing not less than a million of sig- 
natures. Whether gentlemen believe the 
statements contained in these petitions to 
be well grounded or not—whether they 
believe that the evil can or cannot be re- 
moved—whether or not they give credit 
to the facts ,orthe allegations stated in them 
as facts—they will, 1 should suppose, think 
it rather indecent not to institute some in- 
quiry into grievances so generally felt and 
so generally complained of. 

It has been said, that parliamentary re- 
form is a wild and visionary speculation, 
that many of these petitioners have de- 
manded that which was never thought of 
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in former times, which never had existence 
except in the imagination of the petitioners. 
It has been said, that they entertain a mere 
visionary notion—that they are deluded by 
the new-fangled doctrines of the present 
day. At the outset, one of the points of 
reform for which they contend, namely, 
Annual parliaments, was so designated. 
It is, Sir, really curious that gentlemen | 
ean pay so little attention to the real his- | 
tory of their country, as to consider that | 
annual parliaments were unusual—because | 
it appears quite plain, from the earliest 
periods, the history of which has been 
partly delivered down by the writers 
of those days, and partly by tradition, that 
annual parliaments were the constant prac- 
tice and usage, for centuries, in this coun- 
try. This may not, perhaps, be a matter 
of great importance to the question ; be- 
cause it may be said, ‘It is not so much | 
what was, that we should consider, as what | 
ouzht to be? But, Sir, it strengthens the 

claim toa man’s rights, if he can shew | 
that the claim is founded on the practice | 
of remote periods. And, certainly, it is a | 
complete answer to those who say that | 
the doctrine of annual parliaments is new- 
fangled, if it appears that it is as old, and 
even older, than the time of William the 
Conqueror. If tradition can trace it to such 
a remote period—if the earliest law-writers 
speak of the practice—what becomes of 
the assertion that the doctrine is novel? 
Andrew Horn, one of the most ancient au- 
thorities, who edited, though he did not 
write “ The Mirror of Justices,” a work of 
which lord Coke thought very highly, ex- 
pressly says, ‘that the parliament was to 
meet twice a year. The king might call 
parliaments oftner; but they met as mat- 
ter of: course, for the purpose of control- 
ling any undue authority in the state, and 
in order to remove abuses, which, in every 
state were continually rising up, twice in 
each year.” If you find, Sir, that this 
principle of law was preserved in the code 
of William the conqueror—if you find that 
the king swore to obey that law—if that 
monarch, falsely called the conqueror of 
England, but who certainly aspired to the 
Crown, declared that “be would govern 
by parliament, and the free usages and 
customs of this country,”’—can it be said 
that the doctrine is one of the present day ? 
It is of no use to say that king William, 
like many other kings, was a perjured mo- 
narch. The circumstance shews the spi- 
rit of our ancestors ; it proves that they 
never abandoned — ; and, indeed, 
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the whole history of England brings to our 
view a manly feeling amongst our forefa- 
thers to place the Crown on the head of 
him, who, they believed, would best pre- 
serve those rights, liberties, and privileges, 
which they never lost sight of. 

If we come down to a somewhat later 
period—to the reign of Henry 3rd, when 
parliaments were said to be better consti- 
tuted, we shall find it said, that, to dis- 
continue the holding of parliaments an- 
nually, must be considered as a great 
abuse, and one which could not be admit- 
ted. From the time of Edward Ist, down 
to that of Edward Srd, and almost to the 
reign of Edward 4th, it appears that an- 
nual parliaments were resorted to. Now, 
that there were some instances of kings 
who did not call frequent parliaments, and 
who were, in consequence, dethroned, 
ITadmit to be true. But I say, still, that 
the people of England never abandoned 
their right to depute a part of their body 
to watch over their interests in the House 
of Commons. The laws of Edward 3rd, 
declared parliaments to be annual. I 
know it may be said, that though parlia- 
ment might meet annually, it was not 
therefore annually to be elected. I must 
then inquire, what was the practice? For 
I know no other way of coming to the true 
exposition of an obsolete law, but by look- 
ing to the way in which it was adminis- 
tered. Now, during the whole of the reign 
of Edward 3rd,—and a more glorious 
period is scarcely to be found in the an- 
nals of our country—annual parliaments 
uniformly prevailed. Even the law of an- 
nual did not mean, that par- 
liaments should continue for an entire 
year—but that the king should not suffer 
a year to pass by without calling one. They 
separated at the end of a short session, of 
perhaps forty days or two months—but 
none of them continued for a year; and, 
in one instance, no less than five new elec- 
tions took place within that period. When 
we see that it was the practice and the 
letter of the law—-when we find that the 
whole frame of the constitution depended 
on having frequent parliaments—how can 
it be argued that the principle is one of 
yesterday’s growth? With respect tg the 
right of proroguing parliament, the mo- 
narch knew it did not mean, that he had 
the power to prorogue parliaments as often 
as he pleased, and for as long a time as 
he pleased. It was imperative on him not 
to let a year pass by without calling a par- 
liament. From the works which have been 
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lately written on this subject—(which dis- 
play so much argument, ability, and re- 
search into ancient records, that they must 
make this important subject clear to every 
gentleman )—it seems quite evident, that, 
from the earliest time down to the 23d of 
Henry 6th, our ancestors were in the con- 
stant habit of having parliaments twice and 
three times in the course of a year—and 
no instance occurs of any parliament con- 
tinuing longer than a year. 

Then we come down to the time of the 
civil wars—the period of the dispute be- 
tween the Houses of York and Lancaster. 
This was not atime from which precedents 
can be drawn. At that period, one par- 
ty endeavoured to put down the other— 
and each, in turn, sought to attain their 
ambitious ends by force and violence. But 
even then it is extraordinary to remark 
how few instances there were of parlia- 
ments being kept long together; and 
though the abuse of long parliaments 
might be said to be established, yet that 
system was not much acted on until the 
time of Henry 8th; and, Sir, the circum- 
stances which occasioned that monarch to 
pursue the course he had adopted, affords 
a strong argument in my favour. When 
Henry 8th wanted to get a divorce from 
his wife, and had quarrelled with the pope 
and with the clergy, he sat about effect- 
ing what was called the Reformation—and, 
for that purpose, he kept his parliament 
together for five years; the longest time 
that parliament had ever before been con- 
tinued. The reason of his doing so ap- 
pears obvious. Henry, being anxious to 


carry measures which were not in con- | 


formity with the sentiments of the great 
bulk of the people—which were not sup- 
ported by the generality of the nation, but 
by a party in the nation—found it neces- 
sary, for that purpose, to continue the 
parliament. He wished to govern with- 
out the nation, and to do acts, by the as- 
sistance of parliament, which the people 
disliked—which they would not have 
borne him out in—and, therefore, he kept 
together that set of men, who, he was 
sure, would give him support in carrying 
them into effect. This circumstance is 
noticed by bishop Burnet, in bis History 
of the Reformation, who says, “ The king 
had taken great pains to procure an obe- 
dient parliament—every means were used 
to assist him in effecting his favourite ob- 
jects.” Therefore it was, that he kept the 
parliament together—he was unwilling to 
part with them—and he did not, in fact, 
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part with them, until he had carried those 
two favourite measures—the divorce from 
his queen, and the reformation, which 
may be denominated the plunder of the 
church ; for religion, Sir, was then made 
use of, as it is in the present time, as a cloak 
for the concealment of other objects. 

Edward 6th, being at the head of the 
reforming party, kept the parliament to- 
gether for along time—for a period of not 
less than five years. Then comes the reign of 
queen Mary, which was justly censured as 
a bloody reign. But no person can be sur- 
prised, that the Catholics, who were the 
bulk of the nation, smarting under the 
persecutions they had suffered, and irrita- 
ted by the loss of their property—it is not 
surprising, though I do not mean to 
say it is justifiable, that they should re- 
taliate, under the cloak of religion, on 
that party, who had injured them, and 
who dia not, by any means, form a ma- 
jority of the people. When Mary came 
into power, the first thing she did, in or- 
der to shew that she was not governing 
against the will of the people, was, to re- 
peal all the statutes relating to construc- 
tive treason, which Henry 8th, bad enact- 
ed. She placed the law of treason on 
the same footing as that on which it had 
been placed by the 25th of Edward 3d. 
And, extraordinary as it may appear, an 
Englishman, at this time of day, is not 
so safe, so far as life and liberty are con- 
cerned, as he was under the reign of her 
who was emphatically called bloody queen 
Mary. Knowing that she was governing 
according to the general wishes and feel- 
ings of the country, she had recourse to 
the constitutional practice of short par- 
liaments, and during her reign, there was 
not a single parliament that lasted for any- 
thing like a year—the longest continued 
only nine months. 

] now come to the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. In her time there were only 
two long parliaments. The wisdom of 
her government transcends all praise. Too 
wise to force, too honourable to impose 
upon the people asystem of government in- 
consistent with the principles and practice of 
the constitution; without millions of money 
to corrupt, without laws to uppress, with- 
out a standing army to overpower; she 


gained the affections, and ensured the 


obedience of her people, by the wisdom 
and vigour of her administration. In her 
reign there were two long parliaments. 

When the family of the Stuarts came to 
the throne, many unconstitutional prin- 
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ciples were introduced. Parliaments 
were continued for a long time; but the 
people did not see any thing dangerous in 
the system, and the reason is extremely 
clear: they knew nothing of the evil ef- 
fects produced by long parliaments, but 
they felt, in some degree, the want of par- 
liaments. It was, therefore, no wonder that 
the system should be established (though 
it was an abuse) of keeping parliaments 
together for years, because no evil was 
then felt from it.—We now approach the 
interesting andeventful reign of Charles1st, 
who was not content to govern according 
to the example of his great predecessor, 
queen Elizabeth, or according to those 
laws to which the people of England had 
been so firmly attached, through a long 
series of ages. He endeavoured to go- 
vern without a parliament, and having 
made Westminster-hall subservient to his 
views—having fortified all his illegal en- 
croachments on the liberty of the subject, 
by the opinions of the greatest lawyers of 
that or of any other day—(lawyers whom 
he had at his command)—having made 
the law subversive of the freedom of the 
country, he was still unable to carry his 
designs into execution, because he had not 
a standing army to support and follow up 
his views. If he had a a standing army 
to support the doctrines of the lawyers of 
Westminster-hall—to support the doc- 
trines of the law officers of the Crown— 
we, Sir, I imagine, should not now be con- 
sidering this question of the constitutional 
duration of parliaments. To these mea- 
sures there was, Sir, a constant resistance, 
ard at length it became necessary, for his 
own purposes, to call a parliament. And 
as Charles had not at his disposal, those 
millions which the minister of the day can 
now command—as he had not the means 
of corrupting members of the House of 
Commons—it was immaterial to the peo- 
ple who were sent into parliament, or how 
the elections were conducted. No means 
of corrupting the electors, out of doors 
existed; and it was impossible that any 
body of individuals could be placed in 
parliament, who were not, with the people 
at large, indignant at the unconstitutional 
doctrines that had been broached, and who 
were not, above all things, firmly attached 
to the liberties of their country. We 
know, Sir, how that unfortunate struggle 
between the king and his parliament 
ended.—During the time of the civil wars 
that followed, the parliament having con- 
tinued for a long time, and a few indi- 
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viduals having procured extraordinary in- 
fluence—like other bodies, wishing to re- 
tain great power, when once they had got 
it—and beginning to consider their own 
interests, instead of the interests of the 
state, that parliament which had done so 
much for the people of England—which 
had acted with such consummate ability— 
which had braved so much distress and 
danger—atlength became itself a grievance 
to the country. Having passed an act to 
render their duration perpetual, they were 
felt to be amost serious evil, a most in- 
tolerable grievance, to that country which 
they had served. It was, therefore, consi- 
dered necessary that one great man 
should step forward and get rid of that 
grievance. Now, with respect to that 
great man, Oliver Cromwell, it was a 
little singular that he was himself a deter- 
mined parliamentary reformer. Having as- 
sumed the highest power of the state, and 
removed the obnoxious parliament, he of- 
fered to this country a plan and frame 
of parliament, the best that could possibly 
be devised; one so fair and equitable, 
that even lord Clarendon was obliged to 
admit its excellence. He said, * it was a 
plan that should have come from a better 
quarter—from a more warrantable person 
—and in better times.” But he evidently 
thought that it was a proposition which 
amply provided for the welfare and glory 
of the country. Cromwell, however, 
found it impossible to go on with this plan, 
because the new parliament did not like 
him. He then was left with this alter- 
native—either to give up his place and 
situation, which was to resign himself to 
the gallows, or to support, by the sword, 
what he had gained by the sword. He 
adopted the latter. 

Thepeople having suffered much, having 
struggled much, as they have always been 
ready to do, for a free constitution, hailed 
with pleasure the return of Charles 2nd ; 
they looked upon it as a new era, that 
was to produce freedom and prosperity. 
One would suppose that any man, who 
possessed a human heart, would feel re- 
joiced, when he was restored to his native 
country—when he was received, with de- 
light, by millions of people, who hoped 
that he would be the instrument of placing 
the constitution on that foundation of free- 
dom, which the sacrifices they had made, 
and were ready to make, entitled them to 
expect. Charles, however, had, unfor- 
tunately, no feeling—he possessed a base 
mind and a cold, unfeeling, disposition. 
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But though, during his reign, the people 
bore acts of tyranny, which they hardly 
had the patience to suffer, he, taking 
warning from the conduct for which his 
father lost his head, though he wished to 
govern in a manner equally arbitrary, de- 
termined to proceed in a different way. 
He therefore attempted, and effected, the 
corruption of the House of Commons. 
Having got a House of Commons to his 
mind—not that which invited him over— 
not composed of those men who said, at the 
time, that the generous folly of the nation 
should have been checked—and, amongst 
the rest, lord Clarendon, who observed, 
that, “* the nation, in its unsuspecting 
generosity, had given those powers which, 
if withheld, would have kept this family 
on the throne, and prevented all those 
mischiefs that had befallen them’—he 
took advantage of that unsuspecting gene- 
rosity, and a system of corruption was 
resorted to, in order to undermine the 
government of that people, who called 
him to preside over them, when he was a 
wanderer on the face of the earth. He 
wished to establish popery in this country, 
at a time when the Protestant religion had 
made such progress that the Catholics had 
become a minority of the people. He 
continued a parliament for sixteen years. 
That parliament, which was called the 
« Pensioncr Parliament,” would not go 
the length he desired. They would not 
make the prince independent of the par- 
liament, nor would they let him govern 
by the agency of a standing army. He 
therefore dissolved them; and the end of 
his reign was marked by disputes with his 
people, similar to those which had distin- 
guished that of his father. Though he 
did not live to be the victim of those dis- 
putes, their effect was visited severely on 
his family. James 2nd made several at- 
tacks on the constitution. One of them 
was the attempt to return members to 
parliament by corruption and undue elec- 
tion. Proceeding in a still more headlong 
course, he brought the people to a crisis 
they had been long approaching—and he 
was obliged to abdicate the throne, and 
fly the country. 

I now come to that period of our history 
where I may be allowed to take my stand 
upon constitutional rights; when the pri- 
vileges of the constitution, derived from 
that time, will not be considered as traced 
to too remote an era; when, in advocating 
them I shall not be reproached with incul- 
cating new-fangled eo ; or when, 
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in urging a recurrence to those principles, 
I shall] not be accused of an intention to 
subvert, the constitution. Let, us then, 
look to the Declaration of the prince of 
Orange, dated from the Hague. I find 
in it, amongst a great number of reasons 
for undertaking the government of this 
country, various acts of an accusatory na- 
ture, alleged against king James. The 
corruption of the legal administration of 
the country is particularly mentioned. It 
is there stated, that “‘ the judges of West- 
minster-hall had become the instruments 
of arbitrary power (than which no greater 
crime could exist against the constitution 
of the country), namely, by causing 
juries to be unfairly and partially em- 
panelled.” But the main grievance which 
was put in the front of the declaration, 
was the corruption of the House of Com- 
mons. I mean not the corruption, by 
the Crown, of the House of Commons, 
but the packing of parliaments; the king 
using means to pack a parliament, by cor- 
rupting the electors, and also by cor- 
rupting members when returned to this 
House, without the exertion of such in- 
fluence. The prince of Orange declared, 
that he would have a full and free parlia- 
ment. He saw the grievances of the pre- 
vious reigo, and he bound himself to 
remedy them. ‘ But,” as he says, 
‘‘ those grievances can only be redressed 
by a free and lawful parliament.” Whena 
petition was presented to James, by those 
who were his best friends—who did not 
desert him in his need—who pointed out 
to him the mischievous effects of his cor- 
rupt policy—who, wishing not to drive 
him from the throne, but to keep him on 
it, petitioned for a redress of grievances, 
and above all, demanded that a parliament, 
free in all its circumstances, should be 
called without delay; he, at once, pro- 
mised all these things: ‘ But,” said he, 
‘«¢ how can I call a parliament, free in all 
its circumstanses, unless the prince of 
Orange withdraws from this country ; he 
can influence a hundred electors for every 
one who will act impartially ?” 
From all this it appears, Sir, that the 
corrupting of parliaments was considered 
a high offence in the highest quarter ; an 
offence for which two kings have lost their 
thrones. I say two kings ; for in the arti- 
cles of accusation against Richard 2d, one 
of them was for packing a parliament, and 
another, that he had kept the parliament 
together an unusual length of time. Now, 
what was that unusual period alluded to? 
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Only five months; which at that time was 
considered a duration greater than the 
forms of the constitution allowed. I am 
aware that the king has always a right to 
a parliament if he sees occasion. 

ut then it must be for some sufficient 
cause: for example, when the plague 
raged in London, the sitting of parliament 
was merely prorogued without dissolving 
it. The power is to be used in a moderate 
manner, and not to be abused, as it has 
been, by proroguing to any extent which 
the sovereign may think fit. Richard 2d, 
then, was deposed, and James 2d was ex- 
pelled, for tampering with elections. By 
the Bill of Rights it is expressly declared, 
that elections shall be perfectly free ; but, 
if this were not mentioned in direct words, 
the very idea of an election must declare 
that such freedom was contemplated. If 
this is the case,—if the facts I have stated 
cannot be overturned,—what shall we say 
of individuals, who exercise a power of 
doing that which the Crown was never 
allowed to do with impunity in the best 
periods of our history ? 

I now come, Sir, to that part of the 
subject which has more immediate refer- 
ence to the question at present before us. 
And here I could have wished to have had 
the petition read at your table, which was 
presented to this House by Mr. Grey, in 
the year 1793,—a_ petition admirably 
drawn up by a committee of gentlemen, 
who had associated themselves together 
for the purpose of promoting a reform in 
the representation. This petition is so 
complete in its details,;—so unanswerable 
in its arguments,—so convincing in its 
proofs, that I earnestly wishit was impress- 
ed on the mind of every one who now 
hears me. It so completely dissects the 
House of Commons, that it is really won- 
derful to me how the House has conti- 
nued to sit as a branch of the legislature, 
after the introduction of that petition, 
without instituting some inquiry into the 
truth of its allegations. What are those 
allegations? This petition * has been, of 
late, so frequently printed, that there are few 
gentlemen who are ignorant of its contents. 
After stating a vast number of circumstances 
with respect to the mode of electing mem- 
bers in various places, and pointing out all 
the grievances that arise from this imper- 
fect system of representation, they came 
to this conclusion, “that 84 individuals do, 


* For a copy of this Petition, see New 
Parliamentary History, Vol. 30, p. 788. 
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by their own immediate authority, send 
157 of your honourable members to par- 
liament, and this your petitioners are 
ready, if the fact be disputed, to prove, 
and to name the members and their pa- 
trons.” Here, Sir, are 84 individuals, 
who, it is asserted, send 157 members to 

arliament. Is this, I ask, an abuse, or is 
it not? [Hear, hear!] Is this a system 
of representation that ought to be tolerat- 
ed? Is it consistent with the spirit and 
provisions of the constitution, that the no- 
minees of these 84 gentlemen should be 
considered the fair representatives of the 
Commons of England? This number, Sir, 
let it be observed, is full two-thirds of the 
House which I am now addressing. But 
does the grievance end here? No, Sir; the 
petition goes on to allege, that ‘ in addi- 
_tion to the 157 honourable members above- 
mentioned, 150 more, making in the whole 
307, are returned to your honourable 
House, not by the collective voice of those 
whom they appear to represent, but by the 
recommendation of 70 powerful individuals, 
added to the 84 before-mentioned, and 
making the total number of patrons alto- 
gether only 154, who return a decided ma- 
jority of your honourable House.” Thus, 
Sir, one hundred and fifty-four borough 
proprietors claim the right of disposing of 
the property, lives, and liberties of mil- 
lions of the inhabitants of this country 
(Hear, hear!]. I ask, is this a state that 
can be endured, when it comes, as it now 
does, to be generally known ? I would say, 
if there must be undue power, let it rather 
be placed in the hands of the Crown than 
within the reach of those individuals who 
awe the executive government, while they 
deprive the people of their rights, and 
unite in themselves all those powers which 
every constitution, that has in view the 
good of the community, has constantly at- 
tempted to fetter. When such a system 
exists, how idle is it for us to read in the 
able writers on the constitution of Eng- 
land, the praises of that constitution! Mr. 
Justice Blackstone,—who, in his day, was 
thought to be rather a court lawyer, but 
whose book 9 retrograde have been the 
minds of English gentlemen onthis subject ) 
is now branded by the opprobrious epithet 
of Jacobinical—says, that when there 
is a free constitution of King, Lords, and 
Commons, that freedom consists in those 
component parts being independent of 
each other—and, above all, that the con- 
trolling power of the Commons House of 
Parliament should be kept so completely 
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separate, as not to admit a chance of its 
being acted on by the other two parts.— 
For if its independence should hereafter 
be encroached upon by the king, or the 
House of Lords—should either be able to 
influence it—there must be an end of the 
British constitution. And farther, he 
says, that “if any alteration might be 
wished or suggested in the present frame 
of parliaments, it should be in favour of a 
more complete representation of the peo- 
ple.” He farther says, that “ every man 
is, in judgment of law, party to making an 
act of parliament, being present thereat, 
by his representatives ;” and that “ the 
lawfulness of punishing criminals is found- 
ed upon this principle, that the law by 
which they suffer was made by their own 
consent.” 

I hope I shall not be told, Sir, that this 
House represents the people in this fair 
sense. It is the representative of a small 
aristocracy, or rather of 154 borough pro- 
prietors. They are the King, Lords, and 
Commoners—they have the purse-strings 
of the nation at their command—they may 
alter the constitution as they please. 
Upon the abstract question of the the- 
ory of governments, the human mind has 
been, from the most early periods, divided. 
Writers of high eminence have given the 
grounds of their respective preferences ; 
some have selected simple monarchy, 
some have preferred an aristocracy, while 
a democracy has had strong recommenda- 
tions in the opinion of others. But what 
writer has ever thought of proposing an 
oligarchy, as a government ever to be en- 
dured? In an aristocracy, where men of 
the greatest property in the country, and 
of course of cultivated and enlarged un- 
derstanding, must be presumed to govern, 
it may very naturally be inferred that the 
public interest will predominate; for 
on what grounds can it be argued, that a 
separate object should prevail? The same 
may also be said of the Crown; for though 
some monarchs may be so senseless as not 
to discern their true interests, yet a po- 
litic prince will soon see that his ease and 
security are best identified with the hap- 
piness of bis subjects, and a noble-minded 
sovereign will naturally direct his views 
to obtain the approbation of a grateful 
people—to a generous mind the most 
gratifying incense. We are all well ac- 
quainted with the stupendous effects of de- 
mocracies—the reading of our early life 
has left indelible impressions of those un- 
equalled energies displayed by the small 
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states, where the government was purely 

popular. In exciting the energies, whe- 

ther of genius, of government, or of in- 

dustry, that branch bore the palm over the 

rest. At all events, under all the respec- 

tive systems, nations have been happy— 

all are comparatively good, when con- 

trasted with that of an oligarchy—and of 
all possible descriptions of oligarchy, that 

under which this country suffers is the 

worst. For what more hateful and op- 

pressive system can there be, than to have 

the rights of a free people at the control 

and mercy of an ote of borough- 

mongers many of whom have no property 

at stake, unless what they assume to be 

property—a property in the representation 

of the people, and by which they usurp 

the power of plundering the property of 
every man in the country. And how un- 

accountable is it that this system of fla- 

grant and undeniable abuse should exist 

in violation of the spirit of the constitution 

—in positive defiance of the law of the 

land—in disregard of your own declared 

resolutions, which are solemnly read at 

the beginning of every session, or at least 

of every new parliament. It is, Sir, a re- 

corded resolution of this House, that no 

peer shall interfere with the election of 
a representative of the people. Yet at 

the very time that we are going through 

the farce of making this declaration, it is 

undeniable, that eighty four individuals do 

by their immediate authority nominate 

one hundred and fifty-seven members of 
this House. 

But it is not, Sir, the resolutions of this 
House that alone forbid such interference ; 
positive enactments, to the number of one 
hundred and fifty, have pronounced its il- 
legality. The statute of Westminster the 
first, prohibits any interference of great 
persons with elections, and expressly 
enacts, that they shall be free. It is 
written in old French, and says, that no 
great man shall disturb the electors when 
in the exercise of their duties; that, ** be- 
cause elections ought to be free, the king 
commandeth upon great forfeiture, that no 
man, by force of arms, nor by malice me- 
nacing, shall disturb any to make free 
election.” This law is the foundation of 
the resolution passed at the beginning of 
every session, ‘* That it is a high infringe- 
ment of the liberties and privileges of the 
Commons of Great Britain, for any lord 
of parliament, or any lord lieutenant of 
any county, to concern themselves in the 
elections of members to serve for the 
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Commons in Parliament.” What, Sir, 
has now become of this law and this resolu- 
tion? They have been allowed to sleep— 
they are never acted upon, or rather 
they are perpetually broken, and have 
become a dead letter. At the period of 
the Revolution, much was promised to be 
done for the liberties of the people—and 
much might have been done, Sir, if in- 
stead of the long declaration of rights, a 
single line had been passed, providing for 
the calling parliaments together at certain 
stated times, and also devising means to 
carry that provision into absolute effect. 
This would have done more service than 
the long bill of rights. A resolution was 
agreed to, at the time of the Revolution, 
to restrain the power so scandalously 
abused before that event took place—I 
mean the ex-officio informations of attor- 
neys-general. The convention parlia- 
ment, like that at the restoration, was too 
much imbued with the principles of the 
Revolution—to be in favour with the 
court. It was not suffered to remain long 
together, and could not, in consequence, 
do away with ex-officio informations, and 
effect other objects, which were very de- 
sirable. It may be proper to mark how 
we have got on since. At the Revolution 
ex-officio informations were declared, by a 
resolution, to be illegal, and never, till 
— lately, were they supported by law, 
and established by act of parliament. We 
ought to have protected the subject 
against this oppressive measure—but we 
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have given, in fact, a new power tothe at- 
torney-general—the power of sending any 
man to prison, or of holding him to bail, 
at his mere will and pleasure. 

When such a state of things is suffered | 
to exist, what becomes, Sir, of all the fine | 
panegyrics on the English law ? What be- | 
come of my lord Coke’s praises of the | 
constitution, in his luminous exposition of | 
the principles of Magna Charta? What, 
signifies telling us, that no Englishman | 
can be put iu prison, without indictment | 
found? What signifies telling us, that two | 
juries must examine his case, before trial | 
—one, composed of unbiassed men, who | 
are to examine whether there is any 
ground for putting him in jeopardy at all | 
—and a second equally disinterested, to 
decide finally on his case ? Yet the ablest 
lawyers, the most venerable authorities, 
have declared those securitics and muni- 
ments of the people, to be the leading 
features of the British constitution. In 
our degenerate time to talk of the protec- 
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tion and the blessings of that constitution, 
is all a mere rhapsody. We may, indeed, 
read of it, but with as much reference to 
reality as if we were perusing a novel. 
It appears like a sort of fairy enchantment 
—something very delightful to behold, 
but when we approach to touch it, it is so 
fragile, that out of regard for it, no doubt, 
the boroughmongers, in the least pressure 
of public difficulty, have been in the con- 
stant practice to suspend its most whole- 
some provisions [Hear, hear!]. There 
is no truth, Sir, more generally admitted 
by political writers than this, that when 
the forms of a free government are array- 
ed against its spirit, and the very institu- 
tions of a free state are by underhand 
means perverted from their purposes, the 
danger is greatest and most difficult to be 
resisted. This, Sir, is nota new doctrine 
—it is not the romantic speculation of a 
beardless boy, with his imagination warm 
with the impressions of his early studies— 
it is the profound inference of the cele- 
brated Montesquieu, who after twenty 
years devotion to the science and practice 
of government, declared that, “* as Rome, 
Sparta, and Carthage, have lost their li- 
berty and perished, so the constitution of 
England will in time lose its liberty, will 
perish: it will perish, whenever the legis- 
lative power shall become more corrupt 
than the executive.” 

But, Sir, in the present day, a doctrine 
of a contrary nature has been introduced 
—in the present day acknowledged cor- 
ruption has its open defenders. A _ right 
hon. gentleman opposite will deny all that 
I have stated. He tells us, that we can- 
not go on with the business of the govern- 
ment, unless there is corruption in the 
House of Commons. All I say in reply 
is, that the writers on this subject, both 
of ourown and offoreign countries, are of a 
different opinion. Our own laws are de- 
cisive on this point. We have above one 
hundred and fifty laws on our statute 
book, to prevent that which the right hon. 
gentleman says is necessary to carry on 
the government of the country. Mr. 
Locke, that able and argumentative 
writer, who exerted his great powers In 
defence of the British constitution, tells 
us, so far from this being the case, that 
“the executive magistrate acts contrary 
to his trust, if he employs the force, trea- 
sure, and offices of the society to corrupt 
the representatives, or openly to pre-en- 
gage the electors, and prescribes what 
manner of persons shall be chosen: for 
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thus to regulate candidates and electors, 
and new model the ways of election, is to 
cut up the government by the roots, and 
poison the very fountain of public secu- 
rity.” And Machiavel observes, that * it 
is curious, that a principle should be ar- 
gued as good and useful in government, 
which is universally rejected as bad in 
every case of private life.” 

But, Sir, this House of Commons has, 
at different times, agreed to purge itself, 
Even in the reign of Charles 2d. the Com- 
mons came to a resolution, that the mem- 
bers of the then existing parliament should 
take an oath that they had not received 
any thing from the Crown themselves, nor 
any person for them, during a certain pe- 
riod. Now, though they accused them- 
selves of being corrupt, by this resolution, 
yet they also proved a desire to reform 
that corruption. It appears to me, Sir, 
to argue back a little, that corruption 
in the House of Commons is an evil of 
the first magnitude; and when carried 
to this extent, that individuals have the 
power of nominating a set of persons to 
sit in parliament—such a fact is quite 
sufficient to prove the necessity of inquiry 
and reform. When we speak of corrup- 
tion, I think a very indistinct and confused 
notion prevails on the subject. Corrup- 
tion is named differently, according to 
the matter to which it applies. If it refers 
to matters of a religious nature, it is called 
simony. When any thing is done contrary 
to those habits which are established in 
society, and are called morals, it is deno- 
minated immorality. But, an aberration 
from a just line of policy, in a public man, 
is termed corruption. An individual may 
be as honest a man in private life, as any 
that breathes ; but if he pursue an interest 
distinct from the great bulk of the com- 
munity, he must be considered, politically, 
a corrupt man. It is said, in answer to 
this charge of political corruption against 
a body—and it is a sort of lady’s argument 
—‘let every man reform himself—let 
the people at large reform themselves.” 
Sir, I heard, some years ago, the late Mr. 
Windham—who, though he combated the 
arguments in favour of reform, was al 
ways listened to with pleasure, and was by 
far the most ingenious of those who sup- 
ported the present system—deliver his 
sentiments on this subject. But it ap- 
peared to me that he did not understand 
the practice he was defending—and which, 
I think, he abhorred in his heart. He 
threw all the blame of these corrupt trans- 
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actions on the people, who, he ebserved, 
required reform, and not the government. 
Now, this arose from a false idea of cor- 
ruption. The people, in fact, cannot be 
corrupt, because they can have but a 
common interest in the state—but those 
who have a distinct interest, opposed to 
this common interest, are corrupt. If a 
House of Commons have no interest be- 
yond that of the people at large, they are 
not a corrupt body: but, if they have an 
interest different from that of the great. 
bulk of the people, though they are all saints 
in private, yet they are a corrupt public 
body—and that only can be considered a 
good government, where the private interests 
of the rulers are so constituted, that they 
go hand in hand with those of a public na- 
ture. When there is a distinction between 
public and private interest, the individual 
who submits to it, cannot act as an honest 
man ; that is, he cannot perform his pub- 
lic duty fairly—and the more honest he is 
to those who send him to this House—the 
more minutely he obeys their wishes—the 
more pernicious he is to that public, whose 
rights and privileges he ought to protect 
[ Hear, hear!]. I know that patrons ne- 
ver fall out with those whom they send 
here. Ifa patron give a hint to anr gen- 
tleman whom he has introduced to parlia- 
ment, that he is not following the line of 
politics he wishes—though he has no legal 
means of obliging him to give up his seat, 
yet the hint is always obeyed. No gen- 
tleman would venture to remain in this 
House, after being told that his conduct 
was disapproved of by his patron. Were 
an individual to act otherwise, he would 
not be received in society. And yet, 
Sir, it is very often said, that members of 
parliament ought not to obey their con- 
stituents. These, Sir, are questions that 
would never arise, that would never be 
asked—the people would not, in fact, wish 
to give their representatives instructions— 
if this House was fairly elected by the 
Commons of England. It would not then 
be necessary to call those meetings, 
against which you are now passing laws. 
The votes of this House would be, in that 
case, conclusive evidence of the real senti- 
ments of the people, It would never be 
thought that we came to votes contrary 
to the interests of the people. This bo- 
rough-mongering system—this state of re- 
presentation, or rather of no representa- 
tion, would no longer exist—this system 
of nomineeship for places that produce no-~ 
thing valuable, nothing essential—which, 
(3 A) 
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in fact, give the country nothing but mem- 
bers of parliament (and the treasury- 
bench is already filled with such commodi- 
ties), would be destroyed forever. Our an- 
cestors wouldhave startled, if they had been 
told, that three hundred and four members, 
were nominated to the Commons House of 
Parliament, by 154 individuals, The mi- 
nister of the day, the noble lord opposite, 
was detected in this practice of bartering 
seats in parliament for places; and that 
transaction was defended in the House, on 
the ground of its being so very common. 
I should have thought it hard if the noble 
lord had been impeached for doing that 
which, it seems, every minister does ; but 
the detection of that transaction is a strong 
argument for those who petition to re- 
move so notorious agrievance. I do not 
want to denounce this or that person ; but I 
wish to put an end to a system, which, in 
my conscience, I believe is bringing this 
country toruin. I know not whether this 
is a situation under which the country can 
prosper—but 1 am sure it is one under 
which public liberty can never substan- 
tially exist. 

There was, indeed, a time, Sir, when 
the recital of such corruptions as are 
now acknowledged, would not be borne 
in this House. In alluding to them, even 


‘in my day, gentlemen have been obliged 


to adapt to the subject a circumlocuto- 
ry mode of expression. There was, as 
Mr. Pitt once said, on this same sub- 
ject, a sort of maiden coyness, which 
was now wholly worn off. The evil stands 
before the country in all its naked and 
hateful deformity. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have petitioned the House 
that this grievance may be removed ; but 
they have pointed out different modes to 
effect that object. I, Sir, do not think 
it is the business of an individual to de- 
vise the remedy that ought to be resort- 
ed to—but to point out, in the most 
palpable manner, the abuse which exists, 
and leave it to the wisdom of the House 
to consider of the remedy thet shall be 
applied. I shall not therefore, on this 
occasion, go into any discussion of ab- 
stract questions, which others may think 
fallacious—nor will I combat opinions, 
that appear to me to be erroneous. It 
is sufficient for me to point out where 
the evil lies—the state of nomineeship 
to seats in the House of Commons— 
and, unless the existence of such an abuse 
can be denied—I hope—backed as I am 
by the voice of the people—to induce the 
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House to institute an inquiry on the subject. 
The gentlemen of this country, feeling as 
they do their property going fast from them, 
and who in total disregard of the once pri- 
zed liberties of their country, think now 
that the government cannot be made too 
strong, would act far more wisely, if in 
place of fettering the people, they would 
put an end to the insatiable corruption 
that, springing from a combination of bo- 
roughmongers, holds at its will and for its 
support the resources of this once prospe- 
rous country. For with all our industry, 
with all the great sources of wealth arising 
from our Jabour, our skill, our exten- 
sive capital, our active commerce—we 
have before our eyes a most wretched, 
suffering, impoverished, oppressed, and 
starving people. We have, it is true, a 
constitution in theory, but in practice I 
do not believe there exists in any country 
so much misery, so much distress, and I 
will add, so much interference of power 
with the people, as in this kingdom. It 
is, then, earnestly to be wished that the gen- 
tlemen of England would at length resume 
their natural position—that they would 
take counsel from their wisdom, and not 
from their fears—that they would feel their 
dearest interest to consist in redressing 
the unparalleled sufferings of the nation. 
When these shall be their dispositions 
and their pursuits, then will the theory 
and practice of the constitution coincide. 
Surely, Sir, they must awake to a sense 
of their duty when they see themselves 
driven from the seats of their ancestors— 
those seats in which they were wont to 
dispense the blessings of hospitality to a 
contented and industrious neighbourhood, 
but which are now deserted from the ne- 
cessities of their proprietors, obliged either 
to live in obscure retirement, or perhaps 
forced to emigrate to foreign countries, 
to evade the demands of their creditors— 
Must we, then, wretched exiles, ever mourn, 
Nor e’en with length of rolling years return? 
Are we condemned by fate’s unjust decree, 

No more our homes and smiling fields to see? 
Or shall we mount again the rural Throne, 

And rule the country, kingdoms once our own? 


Shall we go on without putting a check 
to a system so mischievous in its tenden- 
cy, and s0 fatal in its effects—a system that 
originates with the oligarchy of borough- 
mongers, not indeed for the support of 
the Crown against the representative body, 
but to shackle and withdraw from the 
Crown the fair power to which it is entit- 
led, and to overturn the representation 
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of the people? This is the evil under which 
the country has so long groaned. If the 
just and constitutional demands of the 
people are to be resisted, and if they are 
te be only met by an infringement upon 
their constitutional rights, and an unjust 
application of taxation—then, indeed, 
the prospect is not only painful, but dread- 
ful to contemplate. It used to be the 
practice to say, when similar applications 
to the present were made to patliament— 
«Oh! the people have no feeling on the 
subject, or else they would have peti- 
tioned ;” and now, when they come for- 
ward in immense numbers, the answer is, 
“ Qh! they demand too much.” The re- 
ply is followed up by the liberty of the sub- 
ject being taken away—by the passing of 
acts depriving them of the right of peti- 
tion—by preventing their meetings in the 
exercise of that right—and by other acts 
equally oppressive in their nature. ‘This 
House, Sir, ought to be the guardian of 
the people against the attacks of the exe- 
cutive, instead of the supporter of the 
latter against the complaints of the former. 
Ifthe people are now irritated and discon- 
tented, are they likely to be more loyal 
and obedient, when, so far from being 
received with indulgence, and their griev- 
ances redressed, they find parliament in 
hostile array against them ? 

As to the necessity for reform, it would 
be needless for me to cite all the great 
zuthorities in its favour, and the predic- 
tions of fatal consequences so often made 
when the Commons House was not fairly 
chosen by the peovle. It is an old and a 
true maxim, ** that England can never be 
undone but by her parliament.” Such, 
Sir, was the opinion of lord Chatham ; Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Grey, have main- 
tained similar opinions, and were all of 
them (at one time of their lives at least) 
strongly in favour of reform. These dis- 
tinguished persons have used the strong- 
est arguments in its support, and even 
Mr. Burke, (for whose writings I shall al- 
ways entertain the greatest respect, al- 
though he took the alarm at the be- 
ginning of the French revolution), has 
deeply felt, and eloquently described, the 
necessity of rendering the House of Com- 
mons a true representation of the people, 
as well as the evils which spring from it, 
when it is not. What the opinions of 
that great writer would have been, had 
he lived to this day, it is impossible for 
me to divine; but these were his words 
in tite active part of his political life:— 
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* Whatever alterations time and the 
necessary accommodation of business may 
have introduced, this character can never 
be sustained, unless the House of Commons 
shall be made to bear some stamp of the 
actual disposition of the people at large.— 
It would (among public misfortunes) be 
an evil more natural and tolerable, that the 
House of Commons should be infected 
with every epidemical phrenzy of the 
people, as this would indicate some con- 
sanguinity, some sympathy of nature with 
their constituents, than that they should, 
in all cases, be wholly untouched by the 
opinions and feelings of the people out of 
doors. By this want of sympathy they 
would cease to be a House of Commons. 
For it is not the derivation of the power of 
that House from the people, which makes 
it, in a distinct sense, their representative. 
The king is the representative of the peo- 
ee ; so are the Lords; so are the judges. 

‘or they are all trustees for the people, as 
well as the Commons; because no power 
is given for the sole sake of the holder; 
and although government certainly is an 
institution of divine authority, yet its forms, 
and the persons who administer it, all ori- 
ginate from the people. 

“ A popular origin cannot, therefore, be 
the characteristical distinction of a popular 
representative, which belongs equally to 
all parts of government, and in all forms. 
The virtue, spirit, and essence of a House 
of Commons consists in its being the ex- 
press image of the feelings of the nation. 
It was not instituted to be a controul upon 
the people, as of late it has been taught, 
by a doctrine of the most pernicious ten- 
dency. It was designed as a control for 
the people. Other institutions have been 
formed for the purpose of checking popu- 
lar excesses; and they are, 1 apprehend, 
fully adequate to their object. If not, they 
ought to be made so. The House of 
Commons, as it was never intended for the 
support of peace and subordination, is 
miserably appointed for that service ; hav- 
ing no stronger weapon than its mace, and 
no better officer than its serjeant at arms, 
which it can command of its own proper 
authority. A vigilant and jealous eye 
over executory and judicial magistracy ; 
an anxious care of public money ; an open- 
ness, approaching towards facility, to pub- 
lic complaint ; these seem to be the true 
characteristics of a House of Commons. 
But an addressing House of Commons, 
and a petitioning natien ; a House of Com- 
mons full of confidence, when the nation is 
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plunged in despair ; in the utmost harmony | 
with ministers, whom the people regard | 
with the utmost abhorrence; who vote 
thanks when the public opinion calls upon 
them for impcachments; who are eager | 
to grant, when the general voice demands | 
reckoning and account ; who, in all dis- | 
puies between the people and administra- | 
tion, presume against the people; who | 
punish their disorders, but refuse even to 
inquire into the provocations to them ;— | 
this is an unnatural, a monstrous state of 
things in this constitution.” 

I leave it to the House to say, whether 
the present system that we uphold is not 
that unnatural monster which Mr. Burke 
has here described? I wish all who de- 
clare the contrary would bear in mind the 
striking, damning fact, that 157 borough 
proprietors return a majority of members 
to this House—that the property and li- 
berties of the whole country are at their 
disposal—that instead of a government of 
King, Lords, and Commons, such as the 
constitution recognizes and requires, we 
have in practice a mal-administration of 
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that constitution which excludes them all 
—which excludes the king from the fair 
exercise of his legal prerogative, and binds 
him in the hands of this party. The go- 
vernment is at their feet, and they dispose 
of it as they please. Like the Roman 
empire in its decline, the state is set up to 
auction, and disposed of to the highest 
bidder. This was treason in any state, 
and yet it is the practice in ours. The 
leading principles on which I rest my 
case, are those so often recognised by Mr. 
Burke, and acted upon by that great man 
in the better days of his political life. I 
call Mr. Burke a great man, because it is 
an epithet due to his extraordinary abili- 
ties, and to those principles which he so 
strenuously supported during the greater 
seme of his life, whatever may have 
een his subsequent departure from them. 
Mr. Burke has declared it to be better 
that the House should partake of every 
epidemical phrenzy of the people, than 
that it should show a perpetual jealousy 
of their rights. It is not, however, a 
jealousy of which I now complain; it 
is an open hostility to popular rights, a 
want of all common feeling with the 
country at large, and a cheaply-won cha- 
racter of magnanimity, in affecting to de- 
spise what is called the clamour of the 
people. This appears to me, I confess, to 
be hardly decent; but as I do not think 
it right to take upon myself to point out 
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what particular course it may be most ad- 
visable to pursue, I can only entertain a 
hope, that the House will consent to an 
inquiry into the facts and allegations con- 
tained in the petition, and more particu- 
larly into the facts and allegations con- 
tained in the petition presented in the year 
1793. I-especially trust, that the com- 
mittee, if appointed, will direct its atten- 
tion to the alleged nomination of members 
by peers; a nomination which cannot be 
practised butin defiance of all law, decency, 
and reason, 

It is upon these views of the difference 
between the constitution as it now exists, 
and as it was settled at the period of the 
Revolution, that I invite the House to 
listen to my proposition for going into a 
committee. Our present practice has 
varied from the standard then established 
in many important points. It had been 
judged necessary at that period to enact, 
that every privy-councillor should sub- 
scribe his name to a copy of the advice 
which he gave his sovereign. Another re- 
gulation had for its object the exclusion of 
persons holding offices under the Crown 
from seats in parliament. Every thing, 
however, which has been interposed as a 


security against the encroachments of 


power, has been either taken away, or sut- 
fered to become a dead letter. Nothing 
can furnish a more decisive proof that 
the House of Commons has lost its former 
connexion with the people; that they no 
longer regard themselves as their stewards 
or servants, but as a master uniting in 
himself all the different springs and species 
of authority. Whatever may be thought 
of the wisdom or expediency of annual 
parliaments at present, it is assuredly not 
true that they were unknown to the history 
of the constitution: in the discussions on 
the triennial act, the contrary was main- 
tained by the most eminent public charac- 
ters of that day. With regard to the sep- 
tennial act, indeed, I wish to say no more 
than to allude to the opinion expressed of 
it by Dr. Johnson, who, I suppose, were 
he now living, would be considered a 
Jacobin. The doctor, when reprobating 
as unconstitutional the measure by which 
twelve persons were raised, during the 
reign of queen Anne, at one time to the 
peerage, speaks of it as nothing equal or 
approaching to the contempt of all human 
right, and of all human means of asserting 
it, which was exemplified in passing the 
septennial act. The justification of that 
measure arose out of the apprehension 
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that a popish faction were seeking to re- 
store the expelled family. Wherever long 
parliaments were prevalent, it is evident 
that the administration were afraid to meet 
the people to settle short accounts. But 
why should we entertain this apprehen- 
sion now, when there is no colour for 
any popish plot or jacobin faction? Is 
the House to do nothing now for the peo- 
ple, because the demands contained in 
some of the petitions are unreasonable, 
and accompanied with angry declamation ? 
What danger is to be apprehended from 
doing justice to an injured party. “* What!” 
said Mr. Burke, “when the people of 
America look up to you with the eyes of 
filial love and affection, will you turn to 
them the shameful parts of the constitu- 
tion ?” Let those who fear the danger of 
yielding to just demands, look at the more 
real danger they encounter by pursuing a 
policy so fatal to the best interests of the 
state. Believing, as I do, that there is no 
danger to be apprehended except by 
the government continuing to do wrong, 
and still more to alienate instead of 
regaining the affections of the people, 
by restoring to them their undoubted 
rights, I shall conclude by moving “* That 
a select committee be appointed to take 
into consideration the State of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people in parliament, and 
to report their opinions thereupon to the 
House.” 

Mr. Brand, in rising to second the 
motion of his hon. friend, felt that there 
were circumstances connected with the 
question at the present time which called 
on him for something more than a mere 
repetition of the sentiments which he had 
formerly delivered on the question. He 
allowed that the debate of that evening 
was more likely to serve as an indication 
of opinions already formed, than as a means 
of converting many from their former sen- 
timents. It was the present situation of 
the country that could alone induce him 
to go farther than to express his general 
concurrence in all the principles laid down 
in the able, luminous, and temperate ad- 
dress of his hon, friend. This could alone 
afford him either a reason or a justification 
for repeating opinions which he had often 
before stated to the House, and endea- 
voured to press on their conviction. But 
when he considered the circumstances in 
which they were placed, the extreme dis- 
tress and suffering that prevailed among 
the people, and the unprecedented energy 
with which they had petitioned for reform, 
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he thought he saw a material change, 
which required that he should somewhat 
dilate on the opinions which he had for- 
merly expressed. 

He had long since communicated to 
the House his belief, that the relation be- 
tween the House and the people ought to 
be enlarged by means of timely, moderate, 
and conciliatory reform ; or that the con- 
sequence must inevitably be that the 
House would be driven to measures of 
military coercion in the defence and main- 
tenance of its authority. a as he 
regretted the immediate cause of it, he 
might — to those who heard him, 
whether his prediction had not already 
been fulfilled. With reference to the tone 
and language of the petitions much had 
from time to time been said, which did 
not equally apply to all of them. He 
would not deny,—nay, on the contrary, he 
would be the first to admit,—that man 
petitions had been presented of which the 
language was violent and unbecoming; 
but there were others, the tone and com- 
position of which were perfectly unobjecti- 
onable, andit was not just that these should 
be confounded with those to which he 
had just alluded. If a few violent spirits 
had proceeded to unjustifiable lengths, it 
was not fair that for their misconduct, a 
stigma should be cast on the whole peo- 
ple of England. Some consideration was 
due to the feelings of the country at a pe- 
riod like the present. 

He regretted that his hon. friend had 
not brought forward this question earlier 
in the session, because it was one of such 
a nature that almost every motion which 
had lately come under their consideration, 
was in some measure interwoven, or con- 
nected with the call for a parliamentary 
reform. It was not new for him to say 
that that House did not represent the peo- 
ple in a constitutional sense. What had 
been long the impression on his mind on 
this subject, seemed from the number of 
petitions on their table, to have become 
the general persuasion of the people. 
There had been at no former period so 
great and so decided an expression on 
the part of the public in favour of a par- 
liamentary reform. In the course of the 
present year, the people had been excited 
—[Hear, hear!]—excited by their dis- 
tressed situation to give the subject more 
than a common share of their attention. 
He certainly did not mean to contend 
that a reform in the representation of the 


(eee would immediately remove exist- 
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ing grievances; but he thought it would 
afford the best security against a recur- 
rence to measures like those which had 
been the causes of them. In separating 
the several classes of petitions which had 
been presented, the House would find 
one distinguished by the moderation and 
ability with which it had been drawn up, 
that had been received from the county 
of Cornwall. It was signed by persons 
of great respectability, and there- were 
other petitions to which he might refer 
which deserved a similar commendation, 
and had evidently been prepared by per- 
sons well read in the history of the British 
constitution. 

The hon. baronet had very properly 
said, that having stated the heavy griev- 
ance of which the people complained, it 
was not for him to step between them and 
the legislature to suggest the remedy. In 
thus acting, he had taken the proper 
course. He had stated a case of great and 
notorious evil ;—had stated it in temperate 
language, which overstepped not, but 
which rather fell short of the truth, and 
had, in his opinion, made out such a case 
as imperiously called for inquiry on the 
part of the House. A practice of nomi- 
nating persons to seats in that House by 
peers and others, had clearly been shown 
to exist, and this he would maintain was 
2s repugnant to every principle of liberty, 
as it was contrary to the ancient letter of 
the constitution. Were there nothing else 
to complain of, this alone would call for in- 
quiry, and demand redress. He knew that 
this system was defended on the pretence 
that the people, if not actually, were vir- 
tually represented, and that this practice 
of nomination, in its operation, had the ef- 
fect of sending, almost in every instance 
the same men to parliament, who would be 
returned in any other case. Admitting 
this to be true, he would still contend that 
if thesame individuals were returned under 
a better system, they would come there 
under a very different influence. They 
would then be under the influence, not of 
individual patrons, but of the great body 
of their electors, whose wrongs they would 
be anxious to see redressed, and whose Ji- 
berties they would be resolute to support. 
It was impossible to suppose that a mem- 
ber would be equally ready to inquire into 
their grievances, to sympathise with their 
distress, or to defend their rights when 
they were assailed, who was at the nod of a 
borough proprietor and subject to the con- 
trol of a patron. Supposing the House to 
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be divided into two classes,—the borough 
interest forming the one, and the county 
members or representatives of real pro- 
perty the other, it would be found that the 
former was with the government in the 
proportion of five to one, while the latter 
was but in that of four to three. 

This might serve to shew the practical 
inutility of that preponderance which 
would be given to personal property by a 
scheme of reform like that which went to 
embrace universal suffrage. On this sub- 
ject he would touch but slightly now, as 
he did not consider it to be immediately 
connected with the question at present be- 
fore the House. Much violence had 
marked the discussions which had taken 
place on the character of the remedy pro- 
per to be applied to the evil which bad be- 
come so generally the subject of com- 
plaint. The extension of the elective 
franchise had been most loudly called for. 
This, in the time of Henry 6th, belonged 
to the freeholders and to the king’s suitors, 
For the rest of the community they were 
in a state of villanage, with the exception 
of those who held by burgage tenure. 
There was no such thing as universal suf- 
frage. Freeholds were represented and 
some little personal property, but the elec- 
tive franchise certainly went no farther in 
any case, than to give a vote to those who 
paid scot and lot. In those places where 
this right was at present enjoyed, he 
thought the elective franchise was suff- 
ciently extended. This, however, he 
threw out merely as a hint. The proper 
time for entering into this part of the sub- 
ject would not arrive till the House had 
consented to go into the committee. 

To return to the defence set up, that 
the present system was one of virtual re- 
presentation—he would ask, could that 
be called representation at all which might 
possibly fall into the hands of a foreigner? 
When in the hands of a few individuals, 
instead of the body of the community, by 
whatever name it was called, it was not 
what representation ought to be. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones had justly remarked, that “ as 
well might a Roman tyrant have urged, 
that all his vassals were represented in his 
person ; he was auger and high priest; the 
religious state was, therefore, represented 
by him : he was tribune of the people; the 
popular part of the nation were, therefore, 
represented : he was consul, dictator, mas- 
ter of the horse, every thing he pleased ; 
the civil and military states were, there- 
fore, concentrated in him, the next de- 
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duction would have been, that the slaves 
of his empire were free men. There is 
no end of absurdities deducible from so 
idle a play of words.”* This, he thought, 
was a sufficient reply to the flimsy pretext 
of virtual representation, as an argument 
against just and incontrovertible claims. 
When it was urged, during the debates on 
the American war, that America was as 
well represented as Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, Mr. Burke had asked, ‘* When 
the people of America look up to you 
with the eyes of filial love and affection, 
will you turn to them the shameful parts of 
the constitution."—-He could anticipate 
nothing but danger from that loss of con- 
fidence and esteem on the part of the peo- 
ple which must follow the refusal of their 
just petitions. That alarm which he be- 
lieved to be at present groundless would 
at length become well-founded, and the 
danger imminent. If it must be allowed 
that the House did not represent the great 
body of the people—if the people consid- 
ered the House as se the agent for forc- 
ing upon the people the acts of his majes- 
ty’s ministers—it must be evident that this 
was a state of things which could not last 
long. There was a limit beyond which pa- 
tience could not extend. The House had 
heard the complaints of the people, and 
was therefore bound to inquire into the 
cause of them, unless some good reason 
could be shown why a deaf ear should be 
turned to complaints so loudly and so ge- 
nerally expressed. For his own part he 
could not conceive any such reason. 

He was aware that there were some per- 
sons who expressed great alarm at any in- 
novation or reform, and who referred to 
the French revolution and to the fate of 
France, as a warning to those who would 
reform the constitution of this country. 
But the analogy between the state of this 
country now, and that of France before 
the revolution, he did not think could be 
brought forward with any success. That 
revolution itself, sprung out of the obsti- 
nate resistance offered to reform. If it 
were the object of those who now opposed 
it in this country, to pave the way for the 
establishment of a military government, 
no better means for effecting their design 
could be devised, than those of which they 
at present sought to avail themselves. He 


* See his ‘¢ Speech to the assembled in- 
habitants of the counties of Middlesex 
and Surry, the cities of London and West- 
minster, and the borough of Southwark,” 
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wished the House to bear in mind what 
had produced the revolution in this coun- 
try. It should be remembered, that one 
powerful cause of the last revolution was 
related by bishop Burnet to have been the 
acts and practices resorted to, in order to 
enable the king to get a parliament to his 
mind. The bishop says, that * all arts 
were used to manage elections so that the 
king should have a parliament to his mind. 
Complaints came from all parts of England 
of the injustice and violence used in elec- 
tions, beyond what had ever been prac- 
tised in former times. All this was so uni- 
versal over the nation, that no corner of 
it was neglected. Inthe new charters that 
had been granted, the election of the mem- 
bers was taken out of the inhabitants, and 
restrained to the corporation men, all 
those being left out who were not accep- 
table at court. In some boroughs they 
could not find a number of men to be de- 
pended on: so the neighbouring gentle- 
men were made the corporation men ; and 
in some of these persons of other coun- 
ties, not so much as known in the borough, 
were named, ‘This was practised in the 
most avowed manner in Cornwall by the 
earl of Bath, who, to secure himself the 
groom of the stole’s place, which he-held 


all king Charles’s time, put the officers of 


the guards name in almost all the charters 
inthat county, which sending up forty- 
four members, they were for the most 
part so chosen that the king was sure 
of their votes on all occasions.” Then, 
as now, the complaints of the people 
were heard from all parts of the king- 
dom. At present the petitions which 
had been presented were so numerous, 
that it would at least become the House 
to consent to inquire whether or not 
the complaints forwarded to them were 
well founded. Mr. Burke on this sub- 
ject had said, that “early reforms are 
amicable arrangements with a friendly 
power ; late reforms are conditions made 
with a conquering enemy.” There was 
much truth and wisdom in this obser- 
vation. It became the government of 
such a country as this, to seek to live in 
the affections of its people, rather than 
in their fears. They should listen to 
their wrongs, and redress them in some 
other manner than by suspending their 
rights. This would be the real mode 
of averting the mischief which threat- 
ened the country, and for which the 
alarmists had so much apprehension. If 
it was wished that the country should 
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be really tranquil, reform was the only 
means of providing for that tranquillity : 
every other resource would be found 
vain ; and whilst he entreated the House 
not to answer the filial applications of 
tbe people by suspending their best and 
hereditary rights, it was his sincere per- 
suasion that they would feel the inade- 
quacy of such measures, adopted against 
the sense of those who were most dis- 
interested in their advice, and repent of 
them when it should be too late. 

Sir John Nicholl, after a few introductory 
observations, proceeded in substance as 
follows:—The motion made to the House 
is generally for a Committee on the State 
of the Representation, the hon. mover and 

. seconder having carefully abstained from 
stating any particular plan of parliamen- 
tary reform intended to be proposed. 
It may however be collected from their 
8 od as well as from the petitions on 
the table, that a material alteration in the 
present representation is the object in 
view ; and he (sir J. N.) having a decided 
objection to any change until a sufficient 
case should be made out, was _pre- 
pared to meet the motion with a direct 
negative. 

Those who propose any change in the 
constitution are bound to establish its ex- 
pediency and necessity. They must show 
that the present state of things is pro- 
ductive of certain evils which will be re- 
moved by the alteration projected. To 
examine, therefore, the subject,—mani- 
festly a subject of the very highest im- 
portance to the country,—so as to arrive 
at any just conclusions, it is proper to 
consider first, the blessings we enjoy under 
the constitution in its present state; next, 
the grievances alleged, and their mag- 
nitude as compared with the blessings ; 
and lastly, whether those grievances arise 
from the present state of the represen- 
tation, and will be remedied, without in- 
curring the risk of greater evils, by the 
alterations proposed. 


That the constitution as it at present | 
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risk by any change, you should be satis- 
fied that grievances exist of such mag- 
nitude as to counterbalance the danger 
of the experiment. You will at least 
pause, and examine well the necessity of 
the measure. 

You will pause the more when you re- 
flect upon the frame and character of the 
constitution. It is not a simple machine, 
but one of delicate movements, compli- 
cated and difficult to be understood; in 
which one spring works upon or checks 
another almost imperceptibly ; a machine, 
therefore, with which it is dangerous to 
meddle, since the alteration or removal 
of the slightest part may derange the 
whole, and either by impeding stop it, 
or by accelerating its velocity, urge it to 
destruction. We know that at present it 
works well, producing the blessings al- 
ready enumerated. 

The character of the constitution is 
differently viewed by different persons. 
Some who are disposed to admit that its 
theory is beautiful, assert that it is cor- 
rupt in its practice ; but others more cor- 
rectly allow that its theory is in some re- 
spects apparently defective and faulty, 
yet maintain that its practical effects are 
most admirable. While the practical ef- 
fects are good, we should not be over 
nice in searching after defects in its theory. 
Equally faulty in appearance is the theory 
of several of its parts ;—what, for instance, 
can appear more strange than the struc- 
ture of the trial by jury, where twelve 
men upon oath are required to be una- 
nimous in their opinion, and are to be 
starved into that unanimity before they 
can give a verdict ? Yet what works bet- 
ter than the trial by jury ? Nay, this ap- 
parent absurdity of requiring unanimity, 
when more deeply considered, is perhaps 
one of its most valuable qualities. So 
with this House—It seems faulty in 


theory that Rutlandshire should send the 


same number of members as Yorkshire ; 
and the borough of Old Sarum as many as 
the city of Westminster. Yet this inequa~ 


exists is productive of great blessings, | lity and apparent incongruity may tend 
need not be argued, because few, very | to render it an assembly better qualified 


few indeed, will be found to deny the 
fact. It produces more freedom, more 


security, more prosperity, more glory, | 
more happiness, to those who have the | 
fortunate lot to live under it than any | 


to perform the functions assigned to it. 
This being the very point of dispute, It 
may be necessary to discuss it more at 
length. 
If equal and uniform representation be 


govermnent that ever existed in any the natural, indefeasible, unalienable right 


other country. Wisdom and prudence, | 


then, obviously dictate, that before you 
pul these inestimable blessings to the 


of the people ;—if no government be law- 
ful, without such a representation ;—if ‘no 
laws can be legitimately made to which 
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the people have not consented by repre- 
sentatives of their own immediate choice 
—there is an end of the question. The 
radical reformist is right; for it is no 
longer a question of ahce expediency, 
but of natural and immutable justice. 
But to this principle the reformist must 
admit there are some powerful objections. 
One objection is, that it is utterly im- 
practicable. You never can have an 
equal representation. At best it will only 
be the representation of the majority ; and 
then the Gee must be made by the ma- 
jority of representatives, who probably will 

ave been chosen by much less than a 
majority of the people. 

But without stopping further to discuss 
this principle in detail, its soundness and 
foundation are altogether denied. We deny 
that government is unlawful, unless there 
be representatives ig and uniformly 
chosen by the people. We admit most 
unreservedly that all government is FOR 
the people: that their welfare is its only 
lawful end: that the prerogatives of the 
Crown are no farther lawful than as they 
conduce to that end: that the privileges of 
parliament rest upon the same basis. It is 
the HAPPINESS OF THE PEOPLE which 
forms the only legitimate principle and 
object of all constitutions of government. 
Different constitutions may suit different 
countries: but that constitution which 
will produce most happiness to the whole 
with the least sacrifice of the happiness 
of any part, is the most lawful form of 
government. And if to the British na- 
tion, the British constitution, as it now 
by law exists, is best calculated to pro- 
duce national happiness, it may safely be 
maintained, that upon the soundest prin- 
ciples of moral and political justice, it is 
also the most lawful form; and that this 
modern doctrine of a right to a full, free, 
equal, and uniform representation of the 
people, is unsound in theory, and false in 
principle, unless those who would intro- 
duce it, can demonstrate, by irrefragable 
argument, that it will produce more hap- 
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piness to the country. 

Now, in favour of the British constitution | 
as it exists, and in opposition to these 
visionary changes which are suggested, | 
there is one pretty powerful argument 
arising from the infallible test of expe- | 
rience. If the tree is known by its fruits, | 
then we know where the real tree of li- | 
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property, and charaeter ; more substantial 
happiness than has elsewhere ever existed. 
Thus setting experience against theory, 
there is little doubt by which of the two 
the House and the public will be directed. 

But if we examine more accurately into 
the structure of this House, it will not be 
difficult to discover the reasons of its pro- 
ducing these beneficial effects. e 
British government is not a republic, not 
a representative democracy. It always 
was a monarchy—a limited monarchy— 
limited and controlled by the other two 
branches of the state. The chief functions 
of the popular branch are, to control and 
to advise the executive branch. In its in- 
quisitorial character, and by its peculiar 
powers over taxation, it controls. In its 
legislative character, and as a part of the 
great council of the nation, it advises. 
It occasionally controls both the other 
branches, but more ordinarily, it co- 
operates with them for the general good. 

Now, to render the popular branch of 
the state adequate to and well qualified 
for these great purposes, it should collect 
and combine the wisdom, the integrity, 
the independence, and the knowledge of 
the commonalty of the realm. For its 
wisdom, it should collect men of the 
first talents; for its integrity, those of 
high character; for its independence, 
men of competent property; and for its 
knowledge, enlightened persons of all des- 
criptions,—statesmen, landed proprietors, 
merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, naval 
and military officers, men of letters and of 
general information. The House as at pre- 
sent constructed is thus composed. And if 
the representation of the decried boroughs 
be examined, it may be found that some 
of the brightest ornaments, some of the 
members of this House most distinguished 
for talents, integrity, and knowledge, have 
at all times found their way into it through 
the medium of these very places ;—per- 
sons of as much character and independ- 
ence as those who represent places where 
the right of election is most popular. 

So far from equality and uniformity 
being desirable, the more varied and di- 
versified the mode of election, the more 
universal and perfect will be the repre- 
sentation produced by it. 

At present we find that no particular 
interests preponderate. The landed, the 
commercial, the manufacturing, the pro- 


berty has produced most abundantly. | fessional, are all equally balanced and pro- 
Our happy constitution has afforded more | tected. The interests of the very lowest 
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as the highest. Nay, it may be truly said, 
that this House, particularly in later times, 
has in all subjects, and especially in tax- 
ation, which is its own peculiar province, 
paid the utmost attention to the welfare 
of the lowest classes, and endeavoured to 
render the public burthens as little op- 
pressive as possible to them, by laying 
these burthens upon the middle and higher 
ranks of society. 

The reformists, however, cry out that 
it is extremely absurd and unjust that 
Cornwall should send more members than 
all Yorkshire, even more than the prin- 
cipality of Wales, kd as many as the 
whole kingdom of Scotland! Here is in- 
equality it is true; and if you were now 
forming a new constitution, you probably 
would not introduce such an anomaly. 
But finding the constitution existing, the 
proper question to be asked is, what is 
the practical inconvenience ?_ Is Cornwall 
better taken care of, or are its interests 
more attended to than those of Yorkshire, 
or Wales, or Scotland? By no means; 
for it is the true principle of the consti- 
tution, as well as the actual feeling of the 
members of this House, that when seated 
here, they are not the agents, or attornics, 
or deputies of the places which chose them, 
but that each and every of them represents 
the whole and every part of the commons 
of the united kingdom. 

It may be proper further to observe, 
that this constitution, in its practice, works 
by TWO GREAT PARTIES; one Consisting 
of those who conduct the executive go- 
vernment, supported by such members as 
have a confidence in their abilities and in- 
tegrity; the other, those who, not having 
that confidence, watch and criticise their 
measures; and whenever they appear 
wrong, oppose them. ‘The constitution 
has always so worked;—and have what 
representation you picase, it must always 
continue to do so. For if the body of 
the people could themselves exercise the 
powers of government, there still must be 
a party conducting it, and a party op- 
posing. To alter this, you must alter the 
constitution of human society. 

Between these two great parties, we find 
the different sorts of representatives 
pretty equally distributed, in proportion 
to their respective numbers. If it were 
otherwise, and the members chosen by 
popular election were all, or in great dis- 
proportion, found opposing the executive 

overnment, while those who supported 
t were principally composed of the repre- 
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sentatives of small boroughs, there might 
be some colour of argument for attribut- 
ing any errors or misconduct in the go- 
vernment to the support it received from 
borough representatives. But the fact is 
notorious, that the various sorts of repre- 
sentatives are pretty equally distributed 
on the two sides of the House. 

Even this question of parliamentary re- 
form, when it was brought forward some 
years ago by Mr. Grey in its most speci- 
ous form, recommended by his great abi- 
lities, and after the utmost exertions to 
give it success, was not supported by more 
than twenty county members—not one 
fourth of the members of that descrips 
tion,—while the conduct of these county 
members who opposed the measure, was 
not marked at the ensuing elections b 
any disapprobation on the part of their 
constituents—This fact is a pretty satis- 
factory answer to much of the assertion 
made upon this subject of more popular 
Representation. 

If, then, the House, as at present cho- 
sen, is extremely well calculated to perform 
the functions assigned to it; if it collects 
and contains the persons best qualified 
to discharge its duties; if all the interests 
and all the different descriptions of so- 
ciety are here represented ; if this ap- 
pears to be the case, both from looking 
at its practical effects, and upon analyzing 
its structure, let us inquire, what is pro- 
posed to be substituted for it? and what 
are the grievances which should induce 
us to make the experiment? 

Various theories are afloat. Most of 
the Petitions ask for universal sufirage. 
That system has been disavowed upon all 
former occasions. No person ventures 
now to propose it in this House. It is a 
system which would manifestly destroy 
the whole balance of the constitution, 
produce a revolution, and carry the na- 
tion through the whole circle of revolu- 
tionary calamities, beginning with anar- 
chy, and ending in military despotism. 

The next plan isone step, and only one 
step, short of universal suffrage. “ Re- 
presentation coextensive with taxation, 
or all householders to have votes. In one 
respect this is worse, for it stands on no 
principle, not even on equality and the 
rights of man. This plan would evidently 
alter the whole system of the representa- 
tion (at least in respect to three fourths 
of it), which has been moulded by time 
and experience, sanctioned by charters 
and statutes, and become interwoven with 
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the habits and manners of the country. | 
Upon this plan, it would be necessary to | 
carve out the country into departments | 
and districts, otherwise the principle of | 
equal representation would not be at- | 
tained. If this equality is to be governed | 
by population, London and the home 
counties would have such a preponde- 
rancy, that the metropolis, like Paris, 
would become the despot of the United 
Kingdom—We may ask, would this uni- 
formity of representation improve its cha- 
racter, or extend its universality? Just 
the reverse. The representatives would, 
for the most part, be of one description— 
the demagogues of each district; those 
who would most flatter and could best 
cajole the worst passions of the multitude. 
—The greater part of the country would 
thus be converted into large scot and lot 
districts; and would this tend to render 
elections more free from corruption, riot, 
and expense? How far a representation 
so constituted, or any ways approaching 
towards it, would be an improvement 
upon the present constitution, seems un- 
worthy of refutation by argument. It is 
sufficient just to have stated it, and to 
leave it for decision to the good sense of 
the House and of the country. 

But before we should admit of any ex- 
perimental change, even if something 
more plausible and specious were offered 
to our consideration—before we should 
consent to the risk of altering what is 
practically good, it should be proved to 
us, that notwithstanding all this good, 
there are still certain grievances of great 
magnitude which arise from the present 
state of the representation. 

Upon this subject of Grievances we are 
in the habit of hearing much declamation 
and invective. Certain topics are usually 
launched forth, well calculated to make an 
impression, if not upon the good sense 
and enlightened minds of the House, yet 
upon popular feeling, more especially 
when it is rendered irritable from the pres- 
sure of distress. Upon the present occa- 
sion much has been said of the “ corrup- 
tion of parliament,’ but as it has been 
stated to be a corruption consistent with 
honour and integrity, it appears to be of 
a sort neither very easily understood, nor 
‘very necessary to be refuted. 

The great grievance prominently 
brought forward in the Petitions is “ex- 
cessive taxation.” If by excessive is meant 
heavy taxation, the fact must be fully ad- 
mitted; but it does not bear upon the 


debt. 
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present argument unless it has arisen from 
some defect or fault in the present mode 
of representation. If by excessive is meant 
unnecessary taxation, then the fact is de- 
nied, The great bulk of the taxation is 
necessary to pay the interest of the public 
So great a breach of national 
faith, so gross a iraud on the public cre- 
ditor as not to pay this interest is not yet 
avowed, whatever may be the views of 
some of the reformists, and whatever 
would be the effect of the subversion of the 
existing order of things. 

In respect to the taxation necessary to 
ae the Establishments, if they are 
still too high, reduce them further. In the 
public expenditure, ceconomy and re- 
trenchment are admitted to be proper as 
far as is consistent with the safety of the 
state ; and there is every reason to believe 
that the House and the government have 
been sincere in pursuing this course. But 
in reducing the Establishments, let them 
take care not to risk the subversion of the 
constitution and all its blessings. The 
peaceable and well disposed have a right 
to expect protection and security. 

But to return to the point of argument, 
namely, whether the burthen of taxation 
be attributable to the state of the repre- 
sentation. 

There is no doubt that the burthen 
has arisen chiefly from the wars in which 
the country has been engaged. And it 
is fairly meeting the argument to con- 
sider, whether those wars would have 
been prevented, and whether similar wars 
will in future be prevented, by a different 
sort of representation. Now, the argument 
is put thus:—* By a more equal and uni- 
form representation the feelings of the 
nation, and of its representatives would be 
more in unison.” For the sake of the argu- 
ment, be it so ;—but if the feelings of the 
nation and of its representatives had been 
more in unison, would the wars which 
produced these burthens, have been pre- 
vented ? 

History does not teach us that demo- 
cratic states, if great and powerful, are 
less irritable or less inclined to war than 
other states. It was not so with the an- 
cient republics. It was not so with the 
French republic. The democratic party 
in America were not the least clamorous 


for war with this country before the late. 


hostilities. 

It is yet more to the point to inquire 
whether equal and uniform representa- 
tion would have prevented our own wars. 
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We might go back to every war since the 
Revolution; but it will be sufficient to 
consider the two last wars, since our pre- 
sent burthens are principally to be attri- 
buted to them. 

Now, nothing is better established 
than that the American war was popular 
in this country to a very great degree. It 
is true, there was a party in this House 
which opposed it, but they did not carry 
the sense of the country with them till to- 
wards the very end of the war. In 1780 
there was a general election. The coun- 
ties, cities, and great towns re-elected 
those representatives who had supported 
the war. But in the city of Bristol, where 
there are seyen or eight thousand voters, 
Mr. Burke who had zealously opposed the 
American war, lost his election—a prett 
strong instance of the state of popular feel. 
ing at that time. The disasters of that war 
did atlength change public opinion. Disas- 
ters, accompanied by heavy burthens, may 
have sometimes a more undue, but gene- 
rally a speedier effect upon popular feeling 
than upon a select and deliberative body. 
But it was this House, so chosen in 1780, 
which in two years afterwards, in unison 
with the nation, did pull down lord North’s 
administration, and put an end to the 
American war. It was the same House 
of Commons which, in spite of government 
contractors then holding seats in it, de- 
clared that the influence ef the Crown 
ought to be diminished, and which took 
several measures for that purpose. 

To proceed to the French war. No 
person wiil deny that the war with France 
was a popular war. Again, a party in 
this House opposed it as unjust and im- 
politic. Whether they were right or 
wrong is not the present question ; but 
never was a political party so reduced in 
numbers ; and they themselves never as- 
serted that they carried the voice of the 
nation with them. During this long war, 
several general elections took place. The 


counties and great towns did not dismiss | 
their representatives and choose those who 


opposed the war. If there are any per- 


sons now who, looking back to the events , 
of the war, can think that a peace with | 


Buonaparte, at the expense of hiscontinu- 


ing ruler of France, would have been pre- 


ferable to continuing the war and bringing 
it to its final glorious issue, even at the 
expense of ihe burthens we are bearing, 
such persous will not carry the general 
sense of the nation with them. 

Lhe result then is, that a House of Com- 
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mons, differently constituted, would not, 
because it spoke the feelings of the nation, 
have prevented these wars, and the bur- 
thens which have been consequent upon 
them. 

Nor is there reason to suppose that a 
more equal representation would have di- 
minished the expenditure. Look at the 
French republic: it was not less lavish in 
its _— than the monarchy. At one 
period, its expenditure was not less than 
ten millions sterling per month, raised by 
the most oppressive requisitions and con- 
fiscations, and applied to the most corrupt 
and iniquitous purposes. The manage- 
ment of the sie purse, as far as we can 
~~ from little incidents occasionally ta- 

ing place in this House, would not be 
more frugal in the hands of representa- 
tives, however chosen, than by the re- 
sponsible ministers of the Crown. 

Ifthe subject, then, be fairly analysed 
and examined, the advantages promised 
from identifying the House more directly 
and completely with the electors, are per- 
fectly visionary. 

Public opinion, in its true meaning, is 
unquestionably entitled to the highest 
consideration and respect. The deliberate 
voice of the nation is seldom wrong. But 
rl clamour is not public opinion. 

opular feeling is sometimes hasty, often 
fluctuating, frequently raised on false and 
erroneous grounds. The representative 
body may be too much identified with that 
feeling. A deliberative assembly, under 
the pressure of temporary disasters, or 
accidental vicissitudes, is likely to judge 
more wisely and act more firmly and pru- 
dently than the body of the people. But 
when public opinion is the cool and deli- 
berate sense of the nation, formed upon 
mature reflection, it always must have its 
effect upon this House. ‘The House 
must and will conform to it. 

The supporters of parliamentary reform 
assume that they have the voice of the 


nation with them from the number of pe- 
titions presented to the House. Every 
| person who justly estimates the right of 
petitioning, must grieve to have seen the 
mode in which, for the most part, those 
| petitions have been procured. Every 
-abuse of that invaluable right tends to in- 
jure it. When grievances not really felt 
by the people are suggested by artificial 
excitements, in order to produce discon- 
tents,--when the people, suffering under 
some unavoidable pressure, are deluded 


| into a belief that their distresses are im- 
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putable to the corruption of this House, 
and will be removed by reform in parlia- 
ment-~- petitions so obtained do not carry 
with them the weight that belongs to pub- 
lic opinion. Nor are we to be told that 
alterations in the constitution must be 
made in order to satisty discontents thus 
raised. If we sacrifice the blessings which 
the nation enjoys, in order to gratify the 
— or soothe the insolence of the dis- 
affected,—if we put to the risk the best 
interests and the substantial happiness of 
the country, inorder to redress imaginary 
grievances,—we shall neither retain the 
respect of the wise and the contented, 
nor put an end to the demands of the dis- 
satisfied. No—let us stand firmly by the 
constitution, if we value its blessings, or 
wish for its permanency. 

We have been reminded, and it is true, 
that many great and good men have been 
friends to parliamentary reform; not in- 
deed of a pl oe sort, but upon amoderate 
scale; and some reformists of that descrip- 
tion doubtless still remain. Mr. Pitt, in 
the ardor of youth, heated by party, be- 
fore his judgment had been matured by 
experience, did warmly espouse the 
cause. He brought it forward in 1782 
during lord Rockingham’s administration 
—again in 1783—and afterwards in 1785, 
when he was himself established as minis- 
ter of the country, and with all the weight 
of his station and great talents. But, 
with all these advantages, the proposition, 
though moderate, failed of success ; and 
even then, the extreme danger of med- 
dling with the venerable fabric of the con- 
stitution was strongly felt and insisted 
upon. 

But events have since happened, which, 
while they have decidedly confirmed the 
ground of alarm at the danger of change, 
have tended to correct the opinions and 
to reduce the numbers of moderate re- 
formists. The Frexcu REvoLurion has 
afforded an example by which we should 
profit, and be grateful that the experi- 
ment was not made inthis country. That 
awful event, and the dreadful calamities 
which have accompanied it, must have 
taught us the truth of the assertions, that 
those who begin the measure of reform, 
seldom sce its completion— that the 
work of change once begun, no person 
can fix the limit where it shall stop ; that 
the storm once raised, it is impossible to 
direct its course, or to foresee “ whither it 
goeth.” We must further be aware, that 
the very agitation of this question at a 
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time when the population is suffering un- 
der the pressure of distress, is attended 
with increased danger, since the physical 
force of the country is then liable to be 
deluded and misled by those who have 
very different designs from the moderate 
reformists. At such a time the slightest 
scratch may produce a mortal wound to 
the Constitution. 

After the experience of these events, 
no person need be ashamed to avow a 
change of opinion upon experimental 
reform. Mr. Pitt, who with so much zeal 
had brought forward the plans of 1782, 
1783 and 1785, was manly enough in 1790, 
1792, 1793, and 1797, to avow that his 
view of the subject was altered, and to ad- 
mit “ that the probability of good was 
but little, while the danger of mischief 
was of a size so gigantic as to exceed all 
calculation.” In 1800, he expressed him- 
self most decidedly confirmed in this 
change of opinion; for after admitting 
without disguise the early sentiments he 
had entertained on the subject of reform, 
—after referring to the events which had 
since happened,—after enumerating the 
actual blessings which the nation enjoyed 
under the constitution as it then existed— 
he is said to have expressed himself in 
these memorable words : “‘ Upon this sub- 
ject I think it right to disclose the inmost 
recesses of my mind, and to declare my 
most decided opinion, that even if the 
times were proper for experiments, any 
the slightest change in such a constitution 
must be considered as an evil.” To this 
opinion the House and the country will do 
wisely to adhere, inasmuch as practical 
happiness is far preferable to experimental 
change. 

The declaration of Mr. Pitt, just re- 
ferred to, was made in the course of the 
debate on the Irish Union. That event 
has given to the moderate reformers al- 
most the exact improvement (if it was 
any) which was originally proposed by 
them. Lord Chatham in 1770, and the 
reformists of 1782, only —— to in- 
vigorate, or as they termed it, “ to throw 
new life into” the representation, by ad- 
ding one hundred members to this House, 
to be choser by the counties and populous 
towns. Now, by the Irish Union one 
hundred members, chosen by counties and 
populous towns, have been added to this 
House. Whether or not it has afforded 
any practical improvement, it is not neces- 
sary to decide. But to the moderate re- 
formist it is fair to state, that his experi- 
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ment has been tried. The House is more 
popularly chosen. If the improvement 
has taken place, he should rest satisfied — 
if his expectations have been disappointed, 
and the influence of the Crown has not 
been diminished, then his theory was er- 
roneous. 

There is still another circumstance 
which deserves to be well weighed by the 
moderate reformist, namely, the change 
of character which the measure has assum- 
ed since it was originally proposed, not 
only in the extent of the measure itself, 
but in the hands into which its manage- 
ment has fallen, and the description of 
persons who have embarked in it,—all 
tending greatly to increase the magni- 
tude of the danger. 

In former times, in 1780 and 1782, per- 
sons of high character, respectability and 
weight in the country, took the lead in the 
conduct and management of the measure. 
In 1790 and 1792, the society of “ The 
Friends of the People ” included persons, 
who, though opposed to the administration, 
were also of high character, and of known 
attachment to the constitution. They dis- 
tinctly declared their object. They hon- 
ourably disavowed, not only the views of, 
but all connexion with, and avoided giving 
any countenance to, other societies, who 
had exposed themselves to the suspicion of 
pursuing objects less constitutional. They 
did not endeavour to enlist the mere mul- 
titude, and to excite the physical force of 
the country to engage in the cause,—nor 
were the lower classes at that time ex- 
tensively disposed against the higher clas- 
ses of society. ‘The station and character, 
therefore, of those reformists, as well as 
their conduct and views, afforded a pledge 
to the country, that their object was not 
mischief to the constitution, however erro- 
neous might be their plans for its amelio- 
ration. 

But surely it cannot have escaped ob- 
servation, that the measure is now got into 
very different hands, and has assumed in 
all respects a more alarming character. 
Of course this remark is not intended to 
apply to any member of the House, to- 
wards whom no personal disrespect can be 
meant, but is exclusively applied to those 
who take the lead in the business out of 
this House. The fact being notorious 
and undisguised, an allusion may be made 
to the individual who has been most active 
in framing petitions, in advising measures, 
and in visiting different parts of the coun- 
try. It is alittle alarming that the conti- 
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nuance of this individual, as a member of 
the society of the Friends of the People 
occasioned the secession of some of the 
leading members of that association. In 
June 1792, the chairman (then member 
for Hertfordshire), the deputy chairman 
——s noble ei and two or three other 

istinguished members withdrew from that 
society, and in a public letter assigned as 
their reasons, that the individual referred 
to “ after an express avowal, of a correspon- 
dence actually carried on under his hand 
and signature with the Jacobins at Paris 
was not excluded from the association? 
This individual (who may be an excellent 
private character) has never, as far as we 
have heard, recanted the political prin- 
ciples he then held, nor has his recent 
conduct afforded any marks of such a 
change: yet he is the great manager 
and oracle of parliamentary reform in the 
present day, and has been made the sub. 
ject of panegyric in this House. 

Instead of an association, like the Friends 
of the People, sanctioned by near a hun- 
dred names of persons of high constitu- 
tional character, affording a guarantee for 
the security of the public peace, we have 
clubs of unknown persons, of all descrip- 
tions, working in the same direction. The 
Spenceans, hostility against all 
the rights of property; other clubs, avow- 
ing universal suffrage to be their object ; 
and some of them adding, that if they ob- 
tain that, “ all the rest will follow ;’—and 
even societies professing to be moderate, 
yet not limiting their views, but declaring 
that “representation at least co-extensive 
with taxation,” is their object. 

It is equally obvious to notice that inde- 
fatigable pains have been taken by the dis- 
affected for the last twenty-five years, at 
every favourable opportunity, toseduce the 
lower classes of the people ; and that those 
efforts have not been wholly unsuccessful. 
Within that period also, the manufactur- 
ing population has greatly increased ; and 
it is well known that a manufacturing po- 
pulation, from various causes, is more 
easily instigated to sedition and revolt, 
than the agricultural and handicralt popu- 
lation. Means also the most iniquitous, 
by the abuse of the liberty of the press, 
have been resorted to, for the purpose of 
undermining the moral and religious prin- 
ciples of the lower classes, so as to ren- 
der the physical force of the country fit 
and ready instruments to forward the 
work of insurrection and rebellion; certain 
vile incendiaries promising them unattain- 
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able good, and under the sacred names of 
liberty and the constitution, goading them 
on towards the destruction of both. 

Looking, then, at these circumstances, 
can any person fail to see that the business 
of reform has assumed a different charac- 
ter,—that it has got into more dangerous 
hands,—that it has spread more widely 
among a deluded population,—that its 
success, if once begun, may be attempted 
by physical force;—that the risk of plun- 
der and bloodshed is increased, and conse- 
quently, that the agitation of the question 
is infinitely more to be deprecated, than 
when it was under the conduct and manage- 
ment of persons of a different character ?— 
and may we not hence be reasonably led 
to hope that moderate reformists, though 
retain'ng their former opinions on the ab- 
stract question of parliamentary reform, 
may so far change their conduct, as to 
withhold any countenance from the mea- 
sure; since, to give any countenance to 
the wild notions now afloat, may tend to 
involve the country in confusion, distur- 
bance, and anarchy ? 

But it may be asked, is the constitution 
so perfect as to admit of no improvement? 
and, setting aside the circumstances of the 
present moment, are we for ever, under the 
alarm of innovation, to abstain from re- 
medying existing evils? To these ques- 
tions it may be answered, that no human 
institution is perfect.—Point out any spe- 
cific evil.—Propose the specific remedy. 
If the evil is proved to exist, and the re- 
medy is well adapted and may be applied 
without the risk of greater evils, let it be 
resorted to. But if the evil be imaginary, 
or at most trifling, and the proposed re- 
medy so extensive that you cannot as- 
certain its limits, it would be unpardonable 
rashness to risk the happiness of the na- 
tion by the hazard of so dangerous an ex- 
periment. 

The constitution has within itself the 
means of remedying its own defects, and 
providing for its own amelioration, with- 
out these fearful schemes of new mo- 
delling and recasting the popular branch 
of the legislature. This corrupt repre- 
sentation (as it is the pleasure of some 
-palpeer to term it), the structure of which 

as undergone no material change since 
the Restoration, has yet within that period 
added new safeguards to limit the powers 
of the Crown, and to protect the liberties 
of the people. Need the House be re- 
minded, that during the reign of Charles 
2nd, the Habeas Corpus act was pas- 
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sed, which has justly been considered as 
the great bulwark of the liberties of the 
people. A bulwark which, in its ordi- 
nary operation, protects the subject 
against the oppression of the Crown. Nor 
is it less valuable because, by its oceca- 
sional suspension, it enables the Crown it- 
self to protect our liberties(for security 
to person and property is of the very es- 
sence of liberty) against the turbulence 
and violence of traitorous conspirators. 

Be it also remembered, that representa- 
tives, chosen as at present, brought about 
the Revolution,—that great event which 
fixed the liberties of the people upon a 
solid and permanent basis—that they pas- 
sed the bill of rights, the toleration act, 
secured the liberty of the press, and have 
been at all times vigilant to protect and 
extend the real happiness of the country. 

These facts are so striking, that some 
distinguished reformists have found them- 
selves obliged to admit the present repre¢ 
sentation to be adequate to resist the 
power of the Crown, but not to resist its 
influence. For this distinction no attempt 
at any argument was made, nor any plau- 
| sible reason assigned ;—it was mere asser- 
' tion, and to assertion it might be sufficient 

to oppose denial. But is it true that the 
| representation has not resisted, and adopted 
| various measures to diminish, the influence 
_ of the Crown? Without going farther back 
than the present reign, it will refute the 
assertion to mention a very few instances. 
The commencement of the reign was 
marked by the very important measure of 
rendering the judges independent of the 
influence of the Crown. The passing of 
the Grenville act for deciding contested 
elections, more directly applied tosecuring 
the purity and independence of the re- 
presentation;—the depriving revenue of- 
ficers of the right of voting at elections,— 
the exclusion of contractors and others 
from seats in this House, had the same 
tendency. In short, so far from the di- 
rect influence of the Crown having in- 
creased in this House, the number of per- 
sons connected with the Crown by office, 
who now sit here, is reduced by above 
one half;—the whole number not amount- 
ing to fifty, notwithstanding the House 
itself is increased by the addition of one 
hundred members from Ireland. 

It is, however, not to be disguised that 
by the increase of the public debt, and 
the general establishments of the empire, 
the patronage of the Crown is certainly in- 
creased. But in the first place, we should 
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recollect that we have been looking at this 
subject of patronage for the last twenty- 
five years, during a period of far extended 
war. The return of peace has alone di- 
minished that patronage to a very great 
extent. And how is parliamentary re- 
form to remedy the evil arising from this 
increased patronage? Is it proposed to 
transfer it to other hands than the exe- 
cutive government? Or how will its in- 
fluence be diminished? Does a member, 
popularly chosen, apply less frequently for 
this than one who represents a 
small borough? The degree of influence 
arising from the exercise of this patronage, 
depends more on the character of the re- 
than on the manner in which 
e is chosen, and the alteration in the 
structure of the representation, does not 
appear to be calculated to furnish a cor- 
rective to this increased patronage. 

Correctives, however, have not been 
wholly wanting. They have been fur- 
nished in various ways. The improvements 
made in the mode of collecting the revenue 
has tended to lessen the influence in that 
respect. The manner in which the supplies 
for the public service are procured,—not 
by the favour of private contracts, but by 
public competition,—has a similar ten- 
dency. Look also at the administration of 
the army and navy, and no person who 
remembers or has heard how those two 
great branches of the public service were 
administered in former times, will say that 
they now produce the same degree of in- 
fluence in respect to this House. The 
increased wealth and weight of the com- 
monalty has also tended much to diminish 
the comparative influence both of the 
aristocracy and of the Crown. 

But above all, look at the increased 
freedom of public discussion, and conse- 
quently the increased effect of public opi- 
nion.— There is one circumstance alone 
which has thrown more weight into the 
popular scale of the constitution, than all 
the increased patronage has added to that 
of the Crown: that is, the free Publication 
of the Debates in Parliament. Nothing 
passes in either House that is not imme. 
diately circulated through every part of 
the kingdom, and submitted to public 
opinion. No grievance, real or imaginary, 
is felt by any body of men, however ill 
or by any individual, however low and 
obscure, that is not here subjected to dis- 
cussion. No minister, no magistrate, no 
person possessed of power of any kind, 
dares to exercise it, either oppressively 
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or corruptly, unchecked by the appre- 
hension of having the transaction inves- 
tigated. He well knows that he incurs 
the risk, nay, almost the certainty of 
having his conduct canvassed in parlia- 
ment by persons of the first talents in the 
country, and submitted at least to the tri- 
bunal of public opinion. The present 
danger is rather on the other side, lest 
persons should be deterred from under- 
taking public duties, and discharging them 
without bias, by the apprehension, how- 
ever conscious of their own integrity and 
good intentions, of having their conduct 
called into question. 

The power of the Crown, then, to do 
wrong in any respect, either by oppres- 
sion or corruption, so far from having 
practically increased, the more just con- 
clusion in regard to it is, that the subject 
never enjoyed liberty in greater perfec- 
tion than in the times in which we live. 
The principal drawback from that enjoy- 
ment arises from the licentiousness of the 
turbulent and disaffected, disturbing the 
repose, and alarming the apprehensions of 
the peaceable members of society, by 
traitorous conspiracies to subvert the con- 
stitution—a constitution most admirable, 
which the wit and wisdom of man could 
not, by one effort or in one age, have 
constructed, but which has grown up in 
the course of ages, and out of a series of 
events, either fortuitous or providential, 
till it has become the greatest blessing 
ever conferred upon any nation. If in 

d veneration and 


towards it to be increased, now it has 
with safety carried us through the perils 
and dangers of the last twenty-five years. 
Amidst all the storms which have assailed, 
and all the miseries which have befallen 
the nations around us, it has hitherto re- 
mained unshaken and unimpaired; and it 
has finally conducted us, notwithstanding 
the pressure of some temporary distresses, 
to the highest point of security, glory, and 
happiness. To change this constitution, 
to put it to the least risk by any visionary 
experiment for amending it, would be 
more than folly ; it would be the height of 
political criminality. SirJohn Nicholl con- 
cluded by declaring, he should give a de- 
cided negative to the motion. 

Lord Cochrane said, that after the 
speech of the hon. baronet, the mover, and 
of the hon. seconder of the motion, Jt 
would appear presumption in him to offer 
any observations in elucidation of that 
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which was very properly considered by 
the people the most important question 
which could possibly engage the consider- 
ation of the House; but he could not re- 
frain from noticing some assertions which 
had fallen from the last speaker. ‘The 
hon. and learned gentleman, the dean of 
the Arches, had explained how curiously 
and how nicely parties were balanced in 
that House, and how they worked against 
each other; but he had forgotten to tell 
that there was another balance, in which 
the whole weight of that House was on 
one side, and that of the public on the 
other. He had entered into a long detail 
of the advantages of the constitution, and 
the blessings enjoyed under it, but he had 
entirely forgot to mention that that consti- 
tution was destroyed, and now no longer 
existed [Cries of Hear, hear, and order !}. 
He had a right to say that the constitu- 
tion no longer existed while the Habeas 
Corpus act was suspended. After a des- 
cription of that balance of interests, which, 
in the opinion of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman produced an equalization of repre- 
sentation, than which nothing could be 
better, he proceeded to show how agricul- 
ture, commerce, and all other interests 
were taken care of in that House; how 
each had its proportionate share of in- 
fluence: but he again made an omission— 
he forgot to state, that self-interest was in 
that House a preponderating influence, he 
meant the all-powerfil influence of places 
and pensions. Could it be supposed that 
these were things which had no effect on 
the measures of that House? Were the 
members of the House of Commons the 
only persons in the world so very pure that 
they could not be influenced by the mo- 


tives which actuate other men? [Hear, | 
What was to be expected from. 


hear !]. 
the present system but the daily operation 
of such influence? If an hon. gentleman 
accepted a seat on either side of the House 
from a borough proprietor, was it not no- 
torious that he must vote as his constitu- 
ent pleased to direct him. He had now 
had a seat in the House upwards of ten 
years, and he had found that to be uni- 
formly the practice. It was to get rid 
of these and other abuses that the people 
called aloud for reform, and it was the 
bounden duty of the House to accede to 
the prayers wf the people, and to consent 
to that reform, But reform they must 
have, whether they would or not. The 
state of the country was such that it was 
impossible things could go on long as they 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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were now conducted. There was a gene- 
ral call for reform, and it was the know- 
ledge the people had of the influence which 
prevailed within that House that had pro- 
duced that call. If the call was not 
obeyed thank God the evil would produce 
its own remedy, the mass of corruption 
would destroy itself, for the maggots iten- 
gendered would eat itup. They (the 
members) were the maggots of the consti- 
tution. They were the locusts that de- 
voured it, and caused all the evils that were 
complained of. There was nothing wicked 
which did not emanate from that House 
[a laugh]. In it originated all knavery, 
perjury, and fraud [reiterated and tumul- 
tuous cries of Hear !}. They knew well all 
this, and they also knew that the means 
by which the great majority of the House 
were returned was one great cause of the 
corruption of the whole people. It had 
been said, let the people reform them- 
selves ; but if sums of money were offered 
for seats within these walls there would al- 
ways be found men ready to receive them. 
It was impossible to imagine that the pro- 
fuse expenditure of the late war could 
have taken place, had it not been for a 
corrupt majority devoted to their selfish in- 
terests. At least it would have had a 
shorter duration from being carried on in 
a more effective manner, had it not been 
conducive to the views of many to prevent 
its speedy termination. Much had been 
said about the glorious result of the war ; 
but had not the lavish expenditure loaded 
us with taxation which impoverished the 
people and annihilated commerce? Were 
not vessels seen every where with brooms 
at their mast heads? Were not sailors 
starving? Was not agriculture languish- 
‘ing? Were not our manufactures in the 
most distressed state ? Some of the great- 
est landholders in the country were now 
in the House. He would appeal to them. 
Did they receive any rents? Were they 
not merely the stewards of government ? 
Were they not holding their estates as 
agents of government for the benefit of the 
fundholders? Did they not see this? And 
would they allow themselves to be really 
robbed of their estates from an ideal ap- 
prehension of Spenceans. Was there no- 
| thing Spencean in the conduct of ministers 

which required the vigilance of the landed 
| proprietors? Though the wild theories of 

visionaries had been made an excuse for 

abolishing the constitution, that work, it 

would be recollected, was done by a com- 
were chosen nominally by ballot ; but 
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in fact by a majority under the influence 
of ministers. There was, therefore fraud 
and delusion in the very origin of the bu. 
siness. The country would remember, to 
the disgrace of all concerned, that when 
the committee, on whose report the liber- 
ties of the country were suspended, was 
balloted for, a list of names was put into 
the ballot box, written at the Treasury. 


public? What could be more base? Did | 
they not hear with astonishment that the | 
mock committee was again to be revived ! 
for the purpose of suspending the consti- | 
tution? And for what? because that | 
House and ministers were afraid that the | 
expression of the public voice might ar- 

rest them in the progress of their delin-— 
quency. He was persuaded that no man— 
without doors wished the subversion of the 

constitution ; but within it was contended 

that bribery and corruption, were the 

constitution. Mr. Pitt himself had con- 

fessed that no honest man could hold the 
situation of minister for any length of time. | 
He spoke not of private character. He | 
was persuaded that no man could be more | 
moral than the right hon. the chancellor | 
of the exchequer, but it was not possible | 
for him to be an honest minister until . 
measures were taken to purge and purify | 
the House. If this were not done, it was 

in vain to hope for a renewal of success- , 
ful enterprise in this country. Commerce 
would never again revive—the sun of the 
country was set for ever. It might, in- 
deed, exist as a petty military German 
despotism, with horsemen parading up and 
down with large whiskers and sabres ring- | 
ing on their horses backs, and with fantas- 
tically shaped caps of fantastical colours on 
their heads—but that this country could 
be a great military power was quite im- 
possible. It had been said, the people 
ought to reform themselves; but before 
they were called upon so to do, he thought 
it was the duty ofevery man in that House 
to take the mote out of his own eye [Hear, 
hear!]. He was glad to observe that this 
call of hear came not from lords of the 
Admiralty, because they had particular 
reasons for being aware of the truth of his 
observations in regard to himself. As 
the honourable dean of Arches had in- 
stanced juries as one of the benefits of the 
constitution, he would affirm with respect 
to the manner that juries were chosen un- 
der the present system, that justice was 
much better administered—in a more sum- 
mary manner—with lesss expense—and 
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no chicanery—by the dey of Algiers [loud 
laughing}. And if this country were 
erected at once into a down-right, honest, 
open despotism, the people would be 
gainers Ifa judge or despot then prov- 
ed a rogue be would at once appear in his 
true character: but now villainy could be 
arttully concealed under the verdict of a 
packed jury. He was satisfied that the 
present system of corruption was more 
detrimental to the country than a despo- 
tism, which he boped the noble lord oppo- 
site (lord Castlereagh) would have the 
goodness to favour them with—let us have 
at once a down-right open, honest despo- 
tism. At present we had latitude given 
to express our sentiments which only tend- 
ed to insnare [Hear, hear!]. Nothing 
had been stated by the honourable the 
dean of Arches against the motion of his 
hon. friend. His bon. friend had argued 
the question generally, and it was com- 
plained that nothing specific was brought 
forward; but had any specific measure 
been offered, it would have been said it 
was not the best, and every one would have 
started forward with his own plan. The 
House ought not to refuse to have this 
important subject investigated in a com- 
mittee—they consented to committees 
when the object was to destroy the con- 
stitution of the country, and on trifling oc- 
casions, but they condemned the whole 
people unheard! There could be no hope 
that the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
would ever be moved while the present fi- 
nancial system was continued. ‘To that 
system he was convinced we owed all 
our evils—it would soon effect the total ex- 
tinction of our commerce, navigation, and 
manufactures. He was convinced, that so 
long as the enormous burthen of taxation 
pressed, there would be no employment for 
the lower orders of the people. It was 
idle to talk of making roads and canals, 
and digging holes one day to be filled up 
the next. Unless commerce revived there 
would be no use for more canals. And 
as to making and filling up holes, it might 
be justified as continuing the people in ha- 
bits of industry for a while; but if there was 
no prospect of the situation of the country 
improving, there could be no use in their 
continuing in the possession of habits of 
industry. And he again repeated that 
without lessening the taxes, commerce, 
agriculture, and manufactures must lan- 
guish and decay. 

Mr. Curwen had wished to have caught 
the eye of the Speaker sooner, but had 
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he viewed the situation of the country in 
the same light as the noble lord who had 
just sat down, he certainly should not have 
been so anxious to rise. It was because 
he believed the country possessed the 
means of recovering from her present dif- 
ficulties, that he was anxious to see those 
abuses removed which retarded its pros- 
perity. The state, however, in which 
parliament and the country were placed 
by the recent measures was most serious. 
The reason of the late unconstitutional 
measures was obvious enough. They had 
been compelled to abridge the liberties of 
the people, because they did not possess 
their confidence. Had the House ever 
properly inquired into the expenditure of 
any war? This they had always avoided ; 
and it was this disposition to leave the 
public purse at the mercy of the ministers 
of the day of which he complained. In 
the present ‘session examples had been 
given of that undue confidence. They 
had voted very improperly a great war ex- 
penditure; and while such things were 
done, was it surprising that they did not 
possess the confidence of the people? 


The wish for reform was general, and he 
thought it would be wise, as a measure of | 
policy, to give the people some farther de- | 
gree of political power, not only to induce | 
them to bear the present burthens, but | 
those future difficulties which awaited | 
them. Could it be forgotten that an act | 
of parliament had been passed, the pream- 
ble of which recognized that the sale of 
seats in that House had taken place? 
The learned gentleman had asked whether 
a reform would send better members into 
that House? He did not know that it 
would alter the individuals who composed 
that House; but of this he was certain, 
that if they should be the same men, they 
would be acted upon by other motives. 
He would ask whether there had ever been 
atime in which the people of England 
bore their distress with greater fortitude ? 
There had only been some trifling instan- 
ces of irregularity or violence. With re- 
gard to the unfortunate persons accused 
of treason, they were so poor and destitute 
of any thing like influence, that their si- 
tuation was calculated to excite no feeling 
but that of pity. The majority of the 
people, he was convinced, were attached 
to the constitution; but a uniform resist- 
ance to reform was not the way to 
preserve that attachment. The exam- 
ple of France had been, as it frequently 
was on occasions like the present, referred 


to; but he wished that those who were so 
fond of directing the attention of the 
House to that subject, would consider 
what had been the cause of the French 
Revolution. In his opinion, it was solely 
resistance to a timely and prudent reform. 
Gn these grounds he should support the 
motion. 

The Hon. J. W. Ward rose and said : 

In one point, Sir, I entirely agree with 
my hon. friend whe spoke second in the 
debate, that the subject now before us has 
assumed a different shape from that under 
which it had hitherte appeared. The 
number of those that have asked for par- 
liamentary reform, and the temper in 
which they have argued the demand, have 
indeed given to the question a new and 
formidable aspect, and justify the — 
hensions I entertain, lest those efforts 
which are made to bring about a change 
in our constitution should at last succeed, 
unless they are earnestly and unanimously 
resisted at every step. I speak sincerely 
when I say, that I am far from imputing 
any ill intention to those gentlemen on the 
other side of the House who have thought 
fit, at what appears to me a most incon- 
venient season, to agitate this question, 
but they must pardon me _ when 
declare (with that difference only that 
arises from difference of intention on 
their part) that amotion for reform in parlia- 
ment produces upon my mind the same 
effect asa motion for a democracy, a mo- 
tion for a revolution, a motion that the 
form of government under which England 
has equalled, surpassed the happiness of 
the wisest, and surpassed the fame of the 
most glorious communities that ever ex- 
isted in the world, should now cease and 
determine. With this impression upon 
my mind, I trust I may be excused if I 
trouble you with a few words, only by 
way of again protesting against this mis- 
chievous and formidable innovation, and 
of discharging, so far as in me lies, my 
debt of gratitude and deference, to that 
order of things to which I owe the greater 
part of whatever happiness I enjoy. 

The hon. baronet who moved this ques- 
tion, and the gentlemen that have fol- 
lowed him on the same side, have dwelt, 
as it was natural they should, with great 
confidence upon the numerous petitions for 
reform that have been presented to par- 
liament in the course of the session. Sir, 
I am as far as any man from denying, that 
the request of so large a body of persons 
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tion of the House, and yet there are some 
circumstances both in the matter of these 
petitions, and in the manner in which 
they were obtained, which very much di- 
minish the effect they ought otherwise to 
have upon our decisions. For, Sir, it 
happens very unfortunately that the ob- 
jections to our present system of re- 
presentation, though resting upon no 
solid foundation of reason or experi- 
ence, are of a sort well adapted to the 
taste, and intelligible to the understand- 
ings of the vulgar, whilst the principles 
upon which the defence of it must be 
placed require more knowledge and re- 
flection than belongs to that class of per- 
sons by whom the petitions, for the most 
part, have been signed. It is very easy to 
tell them that they have aright to be repre- 
sented, and itis still easier toshow to them 
that in the sense which they annex to the 
word, they are not represented; and then 
the necessity of a sweeping change follows 
as an inevitable corollary from these two 

ropositions, But to correct their very 
inaccurate notions of rights, to explain to 
them that virtual representation of all 
orders and all interests which exists in the 
present system, and to unfold to them the 
complicated scheme of our balanced go- 
vernment, in which the vast power of one 
estate (that is of the democratical part 
of the constitution) is prevented from ex- 
tinguishing the other two, by the salutary 
influence which they exercise upon that 
estate in its very composition; is a far 
more difficult task, and one which it would 
be almost impossible to execute with suc- 
cess to an irritated, prejudiced, and ill- 
informed audience. [I say ill-informed, 
because, can any man that has attended to 
the language of the petitions that have 
been presented to us, doubt for an instant, 
that the greater part of the persons by 
whom we have been addressed are mise- 
rably ill acquainted, not only with the 
reasonings, but with the common historical 
facts that are necessary in order to put 
them in a condition to pronounce a sound 
opinion upon that subject on which 
they have been advised to address parlia- 
ment in so peremptory a tone. Indeed, 
Sir, it appears to me that the petitions are 
to be considered as the evidence, not so 
much of a real desire for parliamentary 
reform, even in the petitioners themselves, 
as of the prevalence of two great national 
evils,—distress and ignorance, and for 
neither of these is any remedy or allevia- 
tion to be found in parliamentary reform. 
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The distress is to be alleviated by private 
charity, by parsimony carried to its utmost 
extent on the part of the government, and, 
ultimately perhaps by some improvements 
in our system of political economy. Asto 
the other great evil—ignorance, it is not 
necessary that I should endeavour to point 
out the true remedies; but this much is 
certain, that it will never be dispelled by 
the reformers, who have of all men living 
taken the greatest , and with the 
most success, to darken and mislead the 
people. At present the history of the 
petitions I take to be this:—the people 
are distressed—that unfortunately is the 
only fact of which they can be quite sure. 
This is a situation in which complaint is 
certain, and even ill-humour is to be ex- 
cused-—and when great pains are taken to 
assure them that their misfortunes are 
owing to the corruption of their governors, 
or the defects of their constitution, it is 
not unnatural that they should listen to 
those whom they believe to be their 
friendly and disinterested advisers, and 
put their names to those insolent and ab- 
surd papers with which our table has been 
loaded almost daily for the Jast four 
months, and which, I repeat it, are not 
to be regarded as a deliberate expres- 
sion of an opinion which they have pro- 
bably but little considered ; but merely as 
an indication of a real distress, and an un- 
reasonable resentment. ‘They are enti- 
tled to be treated by us tenderly and 
considerately; but whilst we give full com- 
passion and full credit to the statement of 
their sufferings, we should act most ab- 
surdly as well as most unfortunately for 
them and for ourselves, if we trusted to 
their judgment in administering the re- 
medy. 1 much question whether what we 
have seen can be considered as forming a 
popular cry in favour of parliamentary re- 
form; and even if itdid, I should look 
upon it as affording an additional argu- 
ment against that measure. It would be 
a proof the more that we ought not to 
place ourselves in a situation in which we 
might be governed by temporary opinions, 
the result of temporary delusions, or tem- 
porary distresses ;and that we ought to cling 
more closely than ever to that fortunate 
and admirable system, which enables us 
to distinguish betwixt the transitory feel- 
ings, and the real permanent sense of the 
people. Two years ago, we scarcely heard 
thename of parliamentary reform, two years 
hence, if our commerce and manufac- 
tures revive, we shall hear of it just as 
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little, and the people will look back with 
indifference, perhaps with contempt, to 
their now favourit¢ projects. 

The hon. barongt has judiciously framed 
his motion in the way that is best calcu- 
lated to conceal those differences of opi- 
nion that exist dmong his friends, and 
carry the greates{ possible number of per- 
sons along with fim in the vote of this 
night. But there/are, as we are all aware, 
various species off reformers, too numerous 
to describe, buf who may all be con- 
sidered as falling under two grand divi- 
sions of Radical /Reformers and Moderate 
Reformers—Th? Radical Reformers by 
whom the greater part of the petitions 
have been frajned, and who certainly 
constitute the] great majority of the 
reformers out;of doors; and the mo- 
derate reformers, to which class the 
greater part gf the gentlemen opposite 
belong, and who must of course be met 
by arguments of a very different nature. 

By Radical} Reformers, I mean not 
only those that are for annual parliaments 
and universal jsuffrage, but all that class 
that desire to/alter the constitution upon 
some grand general sweeping plan; by 
Moderate Rejormers, I mean those that 
would be content with partial alterations 
applicable toj what they deem particular 
grievances, 

The mischief andabsurdity of what is call- 
ed radical refprm is so generally felt and ac- 
knowledged within these walls, that I should 
perhaps do West by sparing the House the 
trouble of h¢aring any thing from me upon 
that subject, Still, however, as it is the 
thing asked|for in most of the petitions, 
and as it mlust consequently be acknow- 
ledged to have a large number of support- 
ers out of doors, I shall beg leave to say a 
word or two upon it before I proceed to 
those less @xtensive projects that are re- 
commendejl to us in parliament. 

In the first place, I must observe, in 
strict conformity to all our history, all our 
records, and the whole analogy of our con- 
stitution, though in direct contradiction 
to the reformers, that reform by univer- 
sal suffrage and annual parliaments, is not 
the restorjtion of something that did once 
exist, but the establishment of something 
quite new, and as little resembling what 
gentlemen are sometimes pleased to term 
the old gonstitution of this country, as the 
government of Carthage, or the Roman 
method pf voting by centuries. The hon. 
baronet /has insisted that parliaments were 
formerly annual; and in one sense of the 
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word I am not disposed to deny that by the 
law of the land (more frequently violated 
than observed in those times of violence 
and barbarism in which he is pleased to fix 
the pure era of our constitution ), they were 
annual,—but not in the sense that he an- 
nexed to the word. Parliaments were 
annual, that is they were (or ought to have 
been) summoned every year ; but whether 
or not they should be new parliaments ; 
seems to have been left to the discretion 
of the Crown, and was probably not con- 
sidered to be a matter of much importance. 
Indeed the next fact which he stated in 
the course of his historical investigation, is 
not very well calculated to support his 
own interpretation of the word ‘‘annual.” 
He said, that even as far back as the con- 
quest, William the Norman, conqueror as 
he was, still was obliged to summon his 
council every year. Now that council 
consisted of the great men of the land, 
earls, bishops, barons, and mitred abbots, 
who had a personal right to sit in these; 
it must always have consisted of the same 
individuals. It might be annual, but it 
could not be new. Again with respect 
to the composition of parliament in an- 
cient times; some places, no doubt, are 
become less populous than they were, the 
right ofelection, which was real, has become 
only nominal ; but to affirm that represen- 
tation was ever proportioned tothe wealth or 
population of the privileged places, is to 
maintain a proposition of exactly the same 
sort, as if any one were to affirm, that in 
the good old times, the county of Rutland 
was as big as the county of York, and that 
the borough of Gatton was in those same 
happy days as rich as the city of Bristol. 
It may be very absurd that a place so 
small as Gatton should send two members, 
and that a town at all times so considera- 
ble as Bristol should send only two, and 
that a handful of Rutlandshire freeholders 
should enjoy a privilege that is divided 
among twenty times their number in York- 
shire, but absurd as it may be, it is an ab- 
surdity for which our ancestors are an- 
swerable. They had never dreamt of 
this principle of equal representation, of 
which accordingly the constitution they 
have bequeathed to us does not exhibit 
the smallest trace. As to the influence 
that was exercised over borough towns in 
the early periods of our parliamentary his- 
tory, we have not, so far as I am aware, any 
accurate means of measuring it; but is it 
to be imagined that the great nobility in 
that age, whose enormous estates extended 
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over whole districts, who were too proud, 
too powerful, and too barbarous to submit 
to laws far more necessary than even laws 
for securing independence of elections, 
did not exercise the most absolute control 
over towns which belonged to them almost 
like their other goods and chattels, and 
whose inhabitants they still reckoned to 
be their vassals. But the historical part 
of the question is so clear and unquestion- 
able, that it would be —— worth while 
to mention it, did not the language and 
doctrines one has heard upon the subject, 
and the traces of them that are almost 
every where to be found in petitions, 
afford a most remarkable instance of the 
ignorance of the great mass of the radical 
reformers, and of the impudence and dex- 
terity of their leaders in operating upon it. 
These leaders well know that the people 
of England are beyond almost any nation 
attached to the laws and usages of their 
forefathers, and that the thought of a new 
constitution would be highly distasteful 
to them even at a moment of the greatest 
distress, and the greatest discontent ; and 
they have therefore, with admirable bold- 
ness, and admirable falsehood, endeavoured 
to make themselves so powerful a weapon, 
and turn it against their opponents, to 
whom it naturally belonged; and whilst 
they were in fact proposing as great and 
formidable a change as ever took place in 
the government of any country, they have 
very gravely, and to say the truth not al- 
together unsuccessfully, stated, that they 
were only desirous of recalling the constitu- 
tion toits ancient form, anditsacknowledged 
principles. 

But let us consider, or rather let them 
consider, what sort of government it is that 
they would give us in place of our own. 
if they listen to their leaders out of doors, 
they will be persuaded that radical reform 
is all that is necessary to make this the 
very perfection of a mixed and balanced 
constitution. The king will enjoy his just 
prerogative ;—heaven forbid that they 
should harbour any design of trenching 
upon it, they rather wish to confirm and 
strengthen it in the hands of his majesty, 
his heirs and successors. The peers too 
will continue to exercise their lawful and 
salutary privileges. The reformershave no 
doctrine at all in reserve by which they 
might be assailed, still less could they be 
invalidated by any legitimate deduction 
from their avowed principles. The only ob- 
ject of their attack is the House of Com- 
mons. The only cause of complaint is, that 
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this statue of gold should have fcet of clay ; 
only to reform that and all will be well. 
The king will exercise his prerogative, the 
peers their privileges, in dignity and secu- 
rity, and the rights of the people will be 
defended by spotless representatives. ‘The 
Lords will reject such bills as in their wis- 
dom they disapprove, the king will get 
back bivlong lost veto, and make use of it 
by the advice of ministers who may or may 
not be members of parliament, worthy un- 
salaried men, chosen like the bishops 
among the primitive christians, for their 
wisdom and sanctity. There would be no 
discord, no wars, hardly any taxes; there 
would be no useless talkers, called orators, 
no over-grown pirates and_plunderers 
called generals, and admirals; no Pitts, 
no Nelsons, no Wellingtons. There 
would be no underhand influence, no 
corrupt sympathy between the two 
Houses, and between them and the 
throne. All things would be transacted, 
plainly simply, and openly,—each body of 
which the legislature is composed, would 
play the part that is assigned to it by 
the constitution, and never seek to pass its 
just limit.—Thus far, in spite of reason 
and experience—of reason which tells 
us that such an assembly never can exist, 
of experience that tells us such an assem- 
bly. so constituted, and so privileged, as 
a House of Commons reformed upon the 
radical plan—never did exist, without ab- 
sorbing the whole power of the state. We 
are to imagine to ourselves five or six 
hundred persons, each with twenty or 
thirty thousand constituents at his back— 
no indolent, no contemplative, no retired 
persons among them; no persons that 
thought, and dared to act as if they 
thought, that the people can be better 
served, than by immediate compliance 
with the popular wish; all active, and en- 
terprising,—able, or making up for the 
want of abilities by those arts that so com- 
monly supply their place in a democracy— 
without a single moment for pause, oF 
reflection ; dividing their feverish years 
betwixt debate and canvass—without dig- 
nity, without security—constantly catcli- 
ing ata trust that escaped too fast from 
their hands to be exercised with firmness, 
or wisdom,—bidding away at a perpetual 
auction of popularity, the happiness 0 

the very people, whose favour they were 
to court. And this is an assembly that 
would respect laws and customs—the 
imaginary barrier of a constitution; that 
would be content to take one third of the 
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powelr of the state, and leave the other 
two to be peaceably enjoyed, by an here- 
ditary monarch, and a privileged order! 
an assembly that must never be behind 
the yeople in any violence—every indivi- 
dualjof which, must tremble for his poli- 
tical/existence whenever he did not anti- 
cipate their follies, and outrun their mad- 
ness}; which would be affected by the po- 
pular fecling, as the most delicate ther- 
moneter is by the surrounding air. It 
would be formidable enough in its ordi- 
nary operation, and its natural temperature, 
but/when raised to blood-heat in the storm 
of dnthusiasm, there is no cruelty, no vio- 
len¢e, no absurdity, to which it might 
not) be transported. And does any man 
beljeve that such an assembly would allow, 
or |that it could allow, its commands to 
be disputed by the king, or by the House 
of Lords? No, Sir, it would quickly be dis- 
coyered, that if the people had a right 
to|be equally represented, they had also 
a right, to have the will they expressed 
by that equal representation, implicitly 
obeyed ;—and to say the truth, I should 
ngt much object to the justness of the con- 
clusion then, though I object most strong- 
ly| to the unfairness of disguising it now. 
Sp long as the King and the Lords suffer- 
eq themselves to be carried along by 
tlle tide, their insignificant existence 

ould be tolerated by their masters; but 
the first refusal to register an edict, would 
disclose the real state of the government. 
[hen would come the time for speaking 
jut; then wouldthe ‘ arcanum” of the 
democracy be disclosed ; then we should 
etold, that nothing could be more ab- 
surd, nothing more monstrous, than that 
lhe king—a solitary individual—that the 
4ords, a few lazy aristocrats, should be 
illowed to oppose their interest, or their 
paprices to the authentic will of the peo- 
le; that nothing could be farther from 
he intentions of those great and wise 
men, that had planned this happy change, 
to whom thanks were due, not only for 
their courage and exertions but also for 
their prudence, not dazzling at once with 
full glare of revolutionary light, eyes that 
hadbeen weakened, by long confinement, in 
the prisons of the old corrupt government, 
butin letting it in uponthem cautiously, and 
by due degrees ; but concealing from them, 
till the very last, those grand conclusions 
that must now appear to be clearly, and 
irresistibly deduced from established pre- 
mises. Then standing upon the very brink 
of a democracy, to which they had led 
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us by sure, though circuitous steps, they 
would turn round and laugh at those that 
were affrighted at the leap they were 
about to take. Now they are loud, and 
zealous in their professions of loyalty, 
and attachment to all the uncorrupted 
parts of the constitution, and treat any 
doubts upon those points as foul, malig- 
nant calumnies; then they would claim 
credit for their ingenuity, and glory in 
that pious fraud, which had imposed upon 
their follower, and defeated their adver- 
saries. Before such a concentration of 
force, the monarchy and the aristocracy 
would disappear, like chaff before the 
wind; and perhaps the best thing for them- 
selves, and for the country, would be, 
that they should yield without trying the 
event of a sanguinary, but ineffectual 
struggle. 

The great and civilized state, of mo- 
dern Europe, which is alone fit to serve 
for an example, affords us but few instan- 
ces of an assembly, composed according 
to the principles of radical reform ;—one 
example, however, it does afford. The 
assembly in question, was, I believe, in 
all respects, as far as law could make 
it so, the very fellow to that which the 
radical reformers wish to substitute, for 
the English House of Commons. There 
had been indeed at first, some talk about 
limiting the right of voting to persons 
possessing a certain property; but it 
ended in a strict conformity to principles, 
and the consequent establishment of 
universal suffrage. And what was the 
result ; was there any thing in the con- 
duct of the assembly so constituted, 
that can be to us an object of imitation, 
or envy ?—Did it contribute to the hap- 
piness, or the glory of the country, in 
which it was established? or, since eco- 
nomy is the other great cry of the mo- 
ment, did it husband the resources, and 
diminish the burthen of the people? 
That assembly was the National Conven- 
tion of France—an assembly which it. 
would be superfluous to characterize 
by any epithets of reproach, since the 
very name of it has become a bye-word 
among men, and suggests at once 
all that is most monstrous in cruelty, 
prodigality, and criminal ambition. I 
think too highly of the honesty, justice, 
and good nature of the people of Eng- 
land, to believe that any assembly, how- 
ever chosen from among them, would 
equal the guilt, and shame of that in- 
famous body; but still it is proper to 
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recollect, that they were chosen from a 
great, and civilized people, and that in 
its form, and in the principles, upon which 
it was composed, it was the image—per- 
haps the model,—of a reformed House of 
Commons; and that this singular union 
of desperate and flagitious men, was 
brought together by the choice of the peo- 
ple, expressed in universal suffrage. 

The hon. baronet has spoken as usual, 
with great bitterness, and indignation, 
upon what are commonly called the rot- 
ten bcroughs. He and other gentlemen, 
who entertain similar opinions, usually 
take for the foundation of their statements 
and reasonings, the celebrated petition, 


prepared by my right hon. friend opposite, | 


an the year 1794, and which, he will, I 


hope, pardon me for saying, savours much | 


of the doctrines that were afloat at that 


disastrous period, and from the contagion | 
of which the “ Friends of the a | 


did not wholly escape. It is a sort of ar- 
gument ‘ad verecundiam.” ‘ We can 
prove so and so, and will you then ven- 
ture to set your faces to so scandalous a 
system?” Now, Sir, I must at once con- 
fess, that this is a point upon which 
IT am altogether shameless, I will not 
consent to argue this question upon 
any —— of extenuation, or apology. 
I will not say, that it is an abuse, but 
that it is so interwoven with the sound 
part of our system, that it ought to 
be endured on account of the danger 
we might incur by removing it. No, Sir; 
if it is an abuse, it is an enormous, in- 
tolerable abuse, and the danger of change 
is nothing compared with the mischief, 
of allowing it to continue. But, Sir, I 
have the misfortune to think it no abuse 
at all, and to consider the borough sys- 
tem, as it now stands, to be an essential 
part of the constitution of this country. 
I value that part of the representation 
just as much as any other, and I would 
just as soon part with Yorkshire, as I would 
with Old Sarum, 

The reasons upon which the defence of 
that system stands have been so often and 
so ably stated, that I am almost ashamed 
to trouble the House by repeating any of 
them; besides, they are so numerous, 
that the choice even is difficult. 

In the first place, by the practice of our 
constitution—a practice against which I 
have never heard any valid objection— 
parliament has become a species of pro- 
fession ;—gentlemen may criticise the ex- 
pression—but I mean it has become that 
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which requires peculiar studies, and the 
devotion of a life in those that rise to emi- 
nence, and conduct the affairs of the coun- 
try. It is a task that requires, abilities of 
the first order, exercised and cultivated by 
continual attention and care. And how 
are we to expect that labour and that de- 
votion, if the system is not such as will 
afford a reasonable certainty of a perma- 
nent political existence to the persons that 
engage in it? Men of the highest cha- 
racter and talents may become unpopular 
—nay, for a time, they may become odi- 
ous; and is it fit that on that account they 
should be completely expelled from poll- 
tical life? or, what is still worse for the 
public, that they should be obliged, in or- 
der to avoid becoming odious, and in order 
to preserve to themselves the means of ex- 
| ertion and display, to court the people in 
opposition to their own opinion and to the 
interests of the people itself? And in this 
view the borough system has a salutary 
effect upon the representatives of popular 
places themselves, as those among them 
that are playing a great part in public life, 
are by that means rescued from that state 
of vile dependence upon the temporary 
will of the people in which they would be 
placed if there were no such refuge. To 
a certain point they will go, but that limit 
they will not pass, because they know that 
it is not in the power of their constituents 
to put to them the alternative—too trying 
perhaps for human virtue—of compliance 
or of expulsion from public life. And 
well it is that they should not have that 
power, to which some of the most eminent 
men that this country ever produced 
would have fallen victims. I am not go- 
ing to discuss the history of old political 
disputes, nor to inquire who was right 
' and who was wrong in those circumstances 
‘that have at different times, within the 
_memory of man, occasioned some of the 
most distinguished persons in this country 
to lose their elections for popular places. 
The only question is, whether or not it was 
right that they should retain a seat here— 
whether or not the law, the constitution, 
the general interests of the country, suf- 
fered by their having an opportunity 
to plead their own cause, and assert their 
own principles. That opportunity they 
had under the borough system: that op- 
portunity they would not have had with- 
out it: and we have gone a great way 
towards the defence of that system, when 
we have shown that (as was undoubtedly 
the fact) such men as Mr. Burke, 
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Mr. Windham, and lord Howick, owed 
to it seats which they would not otherwise 
have enjoyed in the legislature of their 
country. 

In a reformed parliament—I mean a 
parliament reformed by the destruction of 
the boroughs—two descriptions of persons 
only would find a place—persons standing 
upon their local interests, and those to 
whom, from whatever cause, some share 
of popularity was attached—proprietors 
and demagogues. The question then is, 
whether these are the only persons that 
ought to have seats? and whether, under 
such an arrangement, all orders and in- 
terests would be as well represented as 
they are now? I confess I am astonished 
to hear such a doctrine in the quarter from 
which it sometimes proceeds. Do gentle- 
men really think that electioneering is the 
pursuit that is most calculated to enlarge 
or elevate the mind? For my own part, 
I cannot help thinking, that the youth of 
— of these whom I see around me was 
much better spent in acquiring those ac- 
complishments, and treasuring up those 
vast stores of knowledge, which now adorn 
and enlighten this House, than in the ob- 
scure and vexatious labours of a canvass, 
and in devising means torecommend them- 
selves to this or to that body of electors, in 
any of the six hundred and fifty districts 
into which the country would be parcelled 
under the new system. What the result 
might have been I do not presume to con- 
jecture; but this much I am sure of, that 
if they had succeeded to the utmost of 
their wishes, we should have had far less 
valuable members of parliament than we 
have now the advantage to possess. Of 
this too Iam sure, that neither towards 
them, nor towards any other men of ta- 
lents, the constitution of this country is 
delinquent. They may rise as soon, they 
may rise as high, they may rise by as 
honourable means, as under any form of 
government that human wisdom could 
devise, or human virtue could carry into 
effect. But then there are gentlemen here 
who will tell me that this is not the sort of 
reform they have in view. 
want is something safe, something mode- 
rate, something quite free from all those 
objections that they admit are applicable 
to such wild projects as annual parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage. To them 
therefore I shall now address myself. But 
before I proceed, I must beg to be in- 
dulged with one or two remarks upon 
the situation in which the two classes of 
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reformers stand with respect to eaclr 
other, and with respect to us, a situation - 
so whimsical, that I am utterly at a loss to 
account for it. It cannot have escaped 
any person that has attended to what has 
been going on for some time past in Eng~ 
land, that the radical reformers on every 
occasion treat the moderate reformers 
with the utmost scorn and derision ; that 
they not only undervalue their judgment, 
but they call in question their motives : 
and on the other hand, the moderate re- 


| formers behave themselves with all ima- 


ginable charity, and even submission, to- 


_wards the radical reformers; and lose no 


opportunity, whenever that is possible, of 
making common cause with them, and 
approach them, whenever they can, in 
humble guise, to pick up a few crumbs of 
popularity that fall from their overstocked 
table. In point of opinion upon the mat- 
ter in discussion, they approach much 
nearer to us than they do to their radical 
friends; for though it is very difficult to 
understand what they really mean, yet I 
presume one may do them the credit of 
supposing, that if it were put to them 
whether they would have the British con- 
Stitution as it now stands, with all its im- 
perfections on its head, or have recourse 
by way of remedy to annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage, they would prefer 
things as they now are to so formidable a 
change. But it is a singular circumstance, 
and much to be deplored, that though we 
have the benefit of much greater proximity 
of opinion, all the feelings, all the inclina- 
tion, all the patronage of these gentlemen, 
are given to those that recede from them 
so much farther than we do, and espouse 
doctrines, with the danger and absurdity 


of which they are so thoroughly aware. 


Again, Sir, I must remark, that though 
the great ground of their complaint is, that 
the peopleare imperfectly and inadequately 
represented in parliament, yet that the 
people are in fact never so ill or so un- 


fairly represented as by those that ask for 
what they term a moderate reform; who 


What they 


ask it in the name of the people, by whom 
they were unauthorized from the very be- 
ginning, and by whom they are disavowed 
at every step. Moderate reform! Who 
is it that asks for moderate reform out of 
this House, and out of the immediate in- 
fluence of persons sitting here, and in an- 
other assembly very near us? Nothing 
is more evident, than that the people of 
England are divided into two classes upon 
the majority—an absolute 
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numerical majority, I believe, and cer- 
tainly an immense majority of the pro- 
perty, knowledge, sense, and good dispo- 
sition of the country—in favour of the 
constitution as it is; and an active, and 
powerful clamorous minority, strengthened 
very much by the temporary distress and 
discontent of this particular period, who 
are for going all lengths, and establishing 
what, under the name of a monarchy (and 
how long it would keep that name is very 
uncertain) a democratical republic. The 
hon. baronet opposite, or rather the noble 
lord, for he seems to be the highest bid- 
der, represents a large share of public 
opinion; my right hon. friend, the member 
for Peterborough, who sits below him, re- 
presents a much larger; but the gentle- 
men who talk of moderate reform repre- 
sent nothing and nobody, or, at best, a few 
places under the influence of the great 
proprietors, and here and there a few be- 
nevolent whimsical speculatists. Mode- 
rate reform is not a popular thing; it is 
considered—to borrow from a vocabulary 
with which we have of late been made too 
familiar—only as an imposture of one of 
the oligarchical factions. If a moderate 
reformer were to venture into such a 
meeting as one of those which have been 
lately held in some of the large towns, I 
have no doubt that the quantity of popu- 
Jar hatred, as indicated by the usual ex- 
ponent of interruption, clamour, and 
abuse, would be found greater against the 
moderate reformer than against the anti- 
reformer. An hon. and learned friend 
of mine who usually sits opposite, can 
tell as well as any man what is the recep- 
tion prepared for persons, even of the 
first rate character and abilities, who ven- 
ture to appear in such company with no 
other recommendation than that of being 
moderate reformers. The people are 
either wholly perverted, or quite sound: 
either duped by a specious, but absurd 
and mischievous theory, or attached to an 
ancient and salutary usage. ‘There are some 
persons against the constitution: there 
are others, and, thank heaven, a great many 
more, that are for the constitution. But 
this motley sect has no hold or influence 
whatever upon the country. The possibi- 


lity that their project might lead to further 


changes, and to greater mischief, is the 
only thing that rescues it from the con- 
tempt of both parties, and recommends it 
to the hatred of the one, and the counte- 
nance of the other. Most people are of 
opinion, that this building, which has 
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sheltered us so long, so completely, and. 
through so many storms, ought to be 
kept up just as it is, and just as it has 
been. There is another party too, whose 
number and force I am not disposed to 
dissemble, though I am unable to esti- 
mate it precisely, who say that it is a 
clumsy, irregular fabric, utterly unfit to 
answer the purposes for which they pre- 
tend it was constructed, and that it ought 
to be pulled down and built up again after 
the plan of some French or American 
architect; but as to those that are desi- 
rous of tampering with the edifice upon 
some petty notion of his own, and who pro- 
pose to put up a sham window here, and to 
stick on a bit of false gothic there, or to illu- 
minate it with a noxious gas at the risk of 
poisoning all the inhabitants, they form 
an almost imperceptible minority in the 
country. They are neither believed nor 
understood ; and the only safe, the only 
respected partisans of moderate reform are 
to be found within the walls of this House, 
where they are screened by the authority 
which their conduct tends to impair 
against the people of whose cause they 
are the self-constituted, disavowed, dis- 
trusted advocates. Let me not be so far 
misunderstood as that 1 should be accused 
of maintaining, or even msinuating, that 
because moderate reform is not popular, 
that it must therefore be wrong. But 
what I wish to notice {s, the inconsistency 
of popular men asking in the name of the 
people, for that which the people do not 
want, and offering or complaining that 
parliament is not a fair echo of the public 
Opinion, as a ground for a measure in fa- 
vour of whieh there is no public opinion 
whatever. If when they are asked for 
whom they appear? They say for the 
eople of England. I shall deny the fact. 
Re them show their brief, and we shall 
see that it came from their old client the 
whig aristocracy, of which I speak with all 
imaginable respect, (on account of their 
admirable conduct in the reign of queen 
Anne, ) but which is not the people of Eng- 
land—-the suffering people of England, who 
either acquiesce with meritorious patience 
under their misfortunes, or who, where they 
ask any thing, ask for that with the real 
nature and consequences of which I am 
persuaded they are quite unacquainted, for 
a complete and fundamental change in 
that constitution which showers down 
upon them the glories of freedom, securi~ 
ty, and power, whilst they are denying Its 
principles and cursing its existence. 
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, In order, Sir, to convitice the House that 
I have not given an exaggerated view of 
the projects of the radical reformers or 
of the notions they entertain with respect 
to moderate reform, 1 beg to read to 
them a very few sentences froma book that 
was put into my hands only late in this very 
morning, which I therefore have not had 
sufficient time to go through, but which 
appears to be highly curious and instruc- 
tive. It proceeds from the pen of a gen- 
tleman whose name must be familiar to 
most of those before whom I have the 
honour to speak—an author of no mean 
reputation or ability—I mean Mr. Jere- 
my Bentham. ‘The very title of it conveys 
no bad notion of the spirit in which it is 
written. It is called “ Plan of Parliamen- 
tary Reform,” &c., with an introduction, 
showing the necessity of radical, and the 
inadequacy of moderate reform. The 
title of the third chapter is “* Causes of the 
above, and all other Mischiefs; particular 
Interests, the Monarchical and Aristocrati- 
cal, adverse to the universal—their Ascen- 
dancy.” Of the fourth, which is a sequel 
to it, “ Sole Remedy in principle, Detno- 
cratic Ascendancy.’—Of the fifth, Re- 
medy in detail—Radical Parliamentary 
Reform.” —Chap. 9. ‘* Honourable House 
incorrigible.—10. Abdication more truly 
predicable of Honourable House than of 
James 2nd.—Quere, as to Forfeiture.””— 
In page 55 of the Introduction, we find this 
honest avowal of the real object of radi- 
cal reform, “ but for the English Con- 
stitution democracy, the only democracy 
worth the name never could have been 
known. Qh rare English Constitution!— 
there, there is thy greatest, there thy only 
lasting praise.—Balance equality! no; I 
cannot say equality, when what I mean is 
ascendancy.—Palsied would be this hand, 
motionless this pen, if for the first time in 
a life, already of some length, it were to 
attempt deception.” Chap. 16 is headed 
—‘ Moderate Reform; its Arrangements; 
their Inadequacy.”’—In chap. 18, he con- 
siders those party interests that he deems 
hostile to adequate reform. I will read 
one passage which is somewhat curious. 
The House will observe, that as Mr. Ben- 
tham has adopted a very whimsical system, 
he has also invented for it a very peculiar 
language—a sort of jargon, which, how- 
ever, like the “ lingua franca,” bears asuf- 
ficient resemblance to known languages, 
and the ordinary grammatical forms, to be 
intelligible even to those that have not 
made it their particular study :—* In the 
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first place, as to waste and corruption— 
corruption and waste—of the tories it ever 
has been and ever will be the interest to 
keep that portion of the substance of the 
people which is expended in waste and 
corruptions as great as possible ; so of the 
whigs likewise; under non-reform this 
quantity will be left untouched—under 
moderate reform the reduction in it, ifany, 
would be minimized : under radical reform 
it would be maximized.” There is a great 
deal more to the same effect, but 1 for- 
bear troubling the House by reading any 
more. Still what they have beard, must 
be considered as throwing some light upon 
the real nature of radical reform ;. and the 
disposition of the radical reformers, both 
towards the constitution, and towards their 
moderate brethren ; and however we may 
most of us differ from this ingenious gen- 
tleman as to the objects he has in view, 
we must all feel grateful to him for his 
candour in explaining them. 

But with respect to the intrinsic merits 
of moderate reform, what evils do 
gentlemen pretend it would have pre- 
vented in time past? What do they 
think it would hinder for the future? I 
say this, because I consider them as ex- 
cluded from the theoretical view of thesub- 
ject, which would carry them the whole 
length of radical reform, and which, 
in fact, they have repeatedly, and I be- 
lieve sincerely, disclaimed. They say it 
is necessary, in order to lessen the influ- 
ence of the Crown. Now, Sir, this argu- 
ment implies the truth of three positions 
—one of which I conceive to be doubtful 
—the other two false. The first is, that 
the influence of the Crown is too great. 
The great difference of opinion that pre- 
vails upon this point quite bears me out in 
treating it as doubtful, though I confess 
the leaning of my own mind is towards 
the affirmative. The influence of the 
Crown arises from two sources, office and 
establishment. That which arises from 
office is, 1 am convinced, not more than 
is absolutely necessary for the carrying 
on of the government. It is that aris- 
ing from establishment which I suspect is 
too great. I say I suspect only, for it 
is quite obvious that this is not the mo- 
ment at which it is possible to form a 
correct judgment. All notions derived 
from the war establishment must be very 
wide of the truth, and in order to 
come to a sound opinion, it will be neces- 
sary to see what is the permanent esta- 
blishment in peace, and to watch its ope- 
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ration. At this moment the influence of 
the Crown derived from establishment 
must be below its usual average. A great 
establishment in a course of reduction, is 
a less abundant source of influence thana 
much smaller one that is gradually rising, 
or even stationary. Ever since the peace, 
the Crown, instead of acts of bounty and 
grace, has been limited to stern duties of 
retrenchment and denial—most just, I ad- 
mit—most necessary—most indispensable; 
but still harsh, still painful—but produc- 
tive of any thing besides influence. The 
duty of retrenchment is so obvious, that 
the government is never thanked for the 
performance of it; nay, it is too happy if 
it escapes being complained against for 
not carrying economy far enough. But 
that which fails in obtaining the good-will 
of the public, insures the dissatisfaction of 
the individual ; so that, whilst the advisers 
of the Crown are assailed on one side by 
the open collective clamour of those who, 
after all the reductions have been made 
that the public safety will admit, still ask 
for more ;—on the other, they are perse- 
cuted in detail by the complaints of thou- 
sands of its dismissed, indigent, and discon- 
tented servants. But I am quite content 
to forego any benefit I might take from 
these circumstances, and to argue upon 
the admission that the influence of the 
Crown is too great. But then it remains 
to be proved that parliamentary reform 
would diminish that influence. No doubt 
radical reform would diminish it by spee- 
dily abating that nuisance called the 
Crown itself. No more effectual way of 
removing a branch can be devised than to 
cut down the tree. But all the plans of 
moderate reform that I have ever seen, 
would tend to diminish the influence of the 
Crown where it ought to be maintained, 
and to support it where it ought to be 
kept in check. They would diminish that 
regular and systematic—lI will not say op- 
position to—but watch over the measures 
of government, which is one of the most 
valuable parts of our present system, and 
substitute for it long periods of blind con- 
fidence, interrupted now and then by fits 
of unreasonable jealousy and imitation. 
The fact is, that (unless when the right 
of voting extends to a very numerous 
class indeed, and where you are, in conse- 
quence, encountered by all the evils of 
mere mob election), large bodies are by no 
means models of purity.—I1nfluence finds 
its way to the constituent quite as readily 
as to the nopnemnenetonsy and a member of 
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parliament, though uncorrupt himself, yet, 
acting under the influence of influenced 
constituents, is just as little to be depended 
upon as if he acted from motives of per- 
sonal advantage. But even admitting 
first, that the influence of the Crown is 
too great, and next, that parliamentary re- 
form would diminish it, still does it follow, 
in the third place, that it is the most pru- 
dent and efficacious mode of attaining that 
object? Does an inroad upon the very 
frame and constitution of parliament, come 
first in the order of remedies? Ought we 
not to have exhausted all other means be- 
fore we have recourse to so desperate an 
expedient? Ought we not to try every 
revocable before we venture upon an irre- 
vocable step? Ought we not to employ 
every resource that legislation can supply 
before we attack the legislature itself, — 
publish a libel upon ourselves and upon 
all preceding parliaments, and come be- 
fore the world with an open acknowledg- 
ment of incapacity and ill-faith? If thein- 
fluence of the Crown be too great, let its 
patronage, the source of that influence, be 
diminished ; but whilst a single office re- 
mains that can be abolished—whilst a sin- 
gle salary remains that can be reduced— 
whilst a single establishment remains that 
can be pared down, let parliament go un- 
touched. Do gentlemen think they can 
stop at moderate reform? Do they think 
that would content the great body of the 
reformers out of doors? Will the hon. 
baronet who moved this question, say, that 
it would satisfy him? What wou d be the 
first motion made (probably by himself) 
in the moderately reformed parliament? 
Why, for radical reform. He, and those 
that think like him, would say, * Thisiswell 
enough for a beginning, and much more, 
perhaps, than we could have expected from 
the members of an assembly so constituted 
as the old House of Commons; but still 
we must recollect, that it is but a begin- 
ning ; that if ever they were compelled by 
a sense of shame to do so much, it is in- 
cumbent upon us that have been chosen 
upon somewhat better = to do 
more.” Such an argument would hardly fail 
of success. We should have another House 
of Commons, and then perhaps (by astill 
easier process ) another, till, by a series 
of successive epurations (touse the modern 
phrase) we should have established the 
“democratic ascendancy,” which Mr. 
Bentham already so earnestly and so ho- 
nestly asks for. Moderate reform is onl 
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once insinuated into a cleft, will soon be 
propelled by a force sufficient to rive the 
proudest oak in the whole forest. 

Then comes another mode of argu- 
ment of which much use has been made 
by the petitioners. They put together all 
the grievances, real or fancied, under 
which the country has suffered from the 
beginning of the French revolution, or 
even from an earlier period; and then 
they at once infer that the government 
has been corruptly or unwisely adminis- 
tered, and that the constitution ought to 
be changed. Now, first of all, it is by no 
means proved that there is any constitu- 
tion human ingenuity could devise that 
would be capable of securing us against 
all the mischiefs and disorders hitherto 
incident to civil society in its best form, 
not even if we were completely insulated 
from the rest of the world, and left to enjoy 
undisturbed the fruits of our wisdom and 
virtue ; but ina nation whose connexions 
with foreign countries are so close, so ex- 
tensive, and so complicated, it is quite 
monstrous to infer the guilt of the go- 
vernment, or the unsoundness of our con- 
stitution, from the suffering of the people. 
—If one were to listen rm to them one 
should really think that we had fallen 
upen a time naturally composed and fortu- 
nate; that we had gone out of our way to 
seek wars and to create expenses, and that 
the rest of mankind had lived peaceable 
and happy, except so far as they had been 
disturbed by the ambition and folly of 
England; instead of being destined as we 
have been to witness one of those tre- 
mendous convulsions in the moral world, 
which happening at long intervals, shake 
the whole frame of society to its very 
foundations ; drag the strongest and most 
reluctant powers into its vortex, when 
new principles are established, when a new 
date is made in the history of the world, 
when the memory of former times fades 
away before the glare of passing events, 
and the awful prospect of futurity, and 
when the unfortunate race of mankind pay 
before-hand in terror, in discord, and 
in blood, the price of any advance they 
are destined to make towards knowledge 
and freedom. Such a period was the re- 
formation ; such a period was the French 
revolution,—fatal to many, dangerous to 
all the parts of the great European com- 
mon-wealth. And then, Sir, when it is 
past, we are told by great authorities that 
the English constitution stands in absolute 
need of amendment, because it alone has 
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been found capable of adapting itself to 
all the successive exigencies of this long 
and searching trial; because England is 
only safe, only glorious, only triumphant, 
only the guide and arbitress of nations, 
because she is the single nation in the 
whole compass of the civilized world that 
in some vicissitude or other of this awful 
struggle, has not drank to the very dregs 
the bitter cup of humiliation; because 
she alone, though she counts many days 
of distress and peril, counts no day of des- 
pondency, no day of submission—none 
that she can wish blotted from her annals, 
—none that can teach posterity to look 
back with less respect to their ancestors,— 
none that canlighten the weight of duty that 
will be devolved upon every one hereafterto 
be born in these islands,—none that can 
tarnish the bright inheritance of glory 
bequeathed to him not only by our armies 
and our navies, but by English sovereigns, 
English ministers, aye, and by English 
parliaments in this age.—This is the situa- 
tion intowhich the country hasbeen brought 
by its present constitution, these are the 
blessings, this is the glory that we have en- 
joyed under it. Aguinst them is to be set 
a severe, but I trust temporary difficulty. 
Sir, 1 am as far as any man living can be, 
from undervaluing the distress which pre- 
vails at this moment. It is not as a mere 
phrase of course, not as a mere passing ac- 
knowledgment to the ordinary feelings of 
humanity when I say that I pity the suf- 
ferings of the people ; still less is it because 
we are, humanly speaking, exempt from 
the probability of that extreme misery 
which has fallen upon so great a part of the 
country, that we should therefore come 
here, unmindful of what others endure, 
to support a mischievous and profligate 
system. No, Sir; the severity, the acute- 
ness, the detail of that wretchedness are 
present to my imagination, and afflicts my 
heart even now that 1 address you. They 
are more entitled to attention and sym- 
pathy on account of the manner in which 
they have been borne. ‘There are still 
discontents, there have been excesses; but 
I speak of the great mass of the popula- 
tion, and they have borne their misfor- 
tunes, not with the callous patience that 
belongs to ignorance and slavery, but 
with the enlightened fortitude of a free 
and high-minded people, who, in spite of 
all the pains that have been taken to mis- 
lead them, well know how to distinguish 
betwixt those misfortunes which arise 
from the folly or wickedness of their 
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rulers, and those which are to be ascribed 
to the visitation of Almighty Providence 
in the inevitable march of human af- 
fairs. But in my view of the case, it 
would be trifling, it would be worse than 
trifling, with the sufferings of those whom 
we intended to relieve, if we were to adopt 
the measure that is proposed without being 
a great deal better satisfied than we can 
now be of its efficacy or even of its inno- 
cence. The public difficulty arises in 
art from taxes rendered necessary by a 
ong and expensive war ;—I say partly, be- 
cause it is clear to demonstration that they 
are not to be wholly imputed to that 
cause, since the country was never in a 
state of greater «ii prosperity than 
in the last year of the war when the taxes 
were much higher. But in what way 
would a reformed parliament have pre- 
vented the accumulation of the public 
burthens? To establish that position, it 
is necessary to prove, or at least to render 
it probable, that we should have adopted 
a different line of policy, and that this po- 
licy would have succeeded. I do not see 
the smallest reason for supposing either. 
By as much as the reform made this House 
represent more correctly and immediately 
the opinion of the country, by so much 
also would it have diminished the parlia- 
mentary opposition to the war. Never was 
there a war more completely national ; 
never was there a war which it would have 
been more impossible to carry on without 
the aid of a sincere, well-weighed, deep- 
rooted conviction of its necessity, prevail- 
ing through every part of the country. 
There was indeed in the course of that 
Jong contest, from which we are just 
emerged, a period of languor and of doubt 
as to the necessity of continuing the war. 
And what was the consequence? Was it 
that the ministers, supported by a corrupt 
parliament, were able to persevere in 
Opposition to the public will? Nos the 
result is well known. They were com- 
pelled to make peace; and it was not till 
a sufficient experience of its hollowness 
and insecurity had yeconciled the people 
to the long course of sacrifices in which 
they were to be engaged, that the govern- 
ment, with the full approbation of parlia- 
ment (never more than in that instance the 
genuine representative ) again unfurled the 
standard of England in a struggle against 
the insolence and aggression of France. 
And then, Sir, we are told, that this was 
the war of the jobbers and the borough- 
fnongers. If 1 belonged to either class of 
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persons, I should court the imputation. 
They might say, as a great man of anti- 
quity says, speaking of the death of Julius 
Cesar, of which he had been accused by 
his enemies—I was not concerned in it ; 
you know I was not: nothing can be more 
absurd than to impute it to me: but you 
tempt me to indulge my vanity at the ex- 
pense of truth. Be it so then, and let 
posterity believe that I advised that noble 
deed. * Que enim res unquam, non modo 
in hac urbe sed in omnibus terris, est 
gesta major, que gloriosior, que com- 
mendatior hominum memorie sempi- 
terne?’” And so should I say, were I 
speaking for the borough-mongers and 
jobbers ; but speaking for the people of 
England, I cannot consent to sacrifice 
their share in a transaction that has 
crowned its authors with immortal glory. 
Parliament was only the image and the in- 
strument of those great qualities of wis- 
dom, magnanimity, generosity, and perse- 
verance in this nation, which bore it 
through that long contest, and placed it at 
last upon that pinnacle on which it now 
stands. 

Would another line of policy have suc- 
ceeded better? ‘That is a question to 
which, from its very nature, it is not easy 
to return an answer; but it would be stil! 
less easy if the policy of England had been 
the same policy as was pursucd by every 
other nation, and consequently the only 
one of which we had experienced the re- 
sult. But the systems adopted towards 
revolutionary France, were almost as many 
in number as the countries that had to 
deal with her. Peace was tried, submis- 
sion was tried, and we have seen the effect 
in violated treaties, in oppressed pro- 
vinces, and in plundered capitals, and in 
the universal prostration aod disgrace of 
the whole continent of Europe. We have 
seen it in pacific Swisserland, in neutral 
Prussia, fraternizing Holland, and submis- 
sive Spain; and it was at last, only by 
adopting English policy, and forming a 
league under English auspices, that they 
were enabled to recover their independ- 
ence, and retrieve their honour. 

And yet, it is upon the history of the 
last five-and-twenty years, the brightest 
period in our annals, and perhaps in those 
of any other country, that an argument Is 
founded for a fundamental change in the 
form of our government. Sir, I cannot 
believe that the people of England concur 
in this censure upon their own character, 
and their own conduct. I cannot believe, 
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that, looking back deliberately upon what 
if past, they are inclined to lament that a 
system of compromise, and of abasement 
before France, was not pursued. I cannot 
believe, that, even at this moment of dis- 
tress, they wish that no resistance had 
bgen made, and that no triumph had been 
gained, or that they envy the lot of those 
nations that followed the-~ pusillanimous 
line of policy they always had the firmness 
to reject, and who were forced, under the 
last. of their Jacobin task-masters, to make 
grater sacrifices in order to aid them in 
riv(tting the chains of Europe, than have 
been required of us in accomplishing its 
entire psec I cannot persuade 
myself that, after all they have been told, 
they repent of their wisdom, or are 
ashamed of their honours. If, indeed, 
they did entertain such sentiments, I 
should admit that a more proper ground- 
work| could not be chosen for the measure 
than |is now proposed. The destruction of 
our constitution, and the surrender of our 
natiohal happiness, could not begin under 
more |just and legitimate auspices than by 
an abjogation of our national glory. Then, 
and nbt till then, will England be fit for 
this reform, when she laments the counsels 
of her'statesmen, and the victories of her 
warriors; and the execution of it had best 
be left to those friends to their country, 
who regret that the English monarchy 
never bowed its head to republican or to 
imperial France—to those friends to free- 
dom, who still mourn over the downfal of 
a —_ in the day of Waterloo. 

Before 1 conclude, Sir, I am desirous to 
say a few words, by A of vindicating 
myself, and those that think as Ido, from a 
doctrine\that has been frequently, and most 
unjustly, imputed to us. It has been said, 
and I have myself been told within these 
walls, that we are enemies to all innova- 
tion. Now, as that is not my opinion, and 
as it is, oh the contrary, an opinion which 
I despise | for its childishness and hate for 
its mischief, I am naturally anxious to dis- 
claim it in the most clear and authentic 
form. Undoubtedly, Sir, there are per- 
sons who unfortunately do entertain that 
Opinion, who resist all innovation, because 
it is innovation ; and it is also quite clear, 
that as parliamentary reform is an innova- 
tion, we must have the advantage, such as 
it 1s, of their aid in opposing it. Just in 
the same ay gentlemen on the other 
side, who ave desirous of a partial change, 
are supported by those that are desirous 
of going a great deal further, and who in 
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fact aim at nothing less than the subver- 
sion of the whole government. But aswe 
do not impute to them the designs of their 
Jacobin allies, they ought to render to us 
the same justice, in not imputing to usa 
principle, which is as unnecessary to our’ 
argument, as it is absurd in itself. I do 
not object to parliamentary reform be-’ 
cause it is an innovation, but because it 
does not fulfil the conditions that are re- 
quired, in order to entitle an innovation 
to support a grievance on the one hand, 
and a fair prospect of remedy on the 
other. If, instead of being a subject of 
this free monarchy, or a citizen of this: 
free commonwealth—call it which you 
will—I had the misfortune to live under a 
barbarous and despotic government, I 
should treat the general argument against 
innovation with as little respect as-it could 
be treated by any of the gentlemen oppo- 
site. Nay, I confess, that the opinions I- 
entertain with respect to many of the ac- 
tual governments of Europe, are such as 
would subject me to a charge of Jacobin- 
ism from that class of politicians that are: 
interested in maintaining them. There 
indeed I should laugh with scorn at those 
that should tell me that a free constitution 
is a dangerous experiment. The French 
revolution, conducted by faithless or un~ 
skilful hands, was an unsuccessful experi- 
ment; or, to speak more accurately my 
own opinion as to that great event, too 
costly a one. But what was the reign 
Philip the 2d in Spain—what was the reign 
of every other despot? Something far’ 
worse than an experiment—the obstinate 
renewal and continuation of a system, the 
folly of which is attested by the darkness ' 
and calamities of whole ages, and by the 
degradation and sufferings of the far 
greater part of the human race. And 
therefore I am clearly of opinion, that 
neither the dread of innovation, nor the 
example of the French revolution, ought 
to deter any nation, where an abusive and 
tyrannical form of government still pre- 
vails, from endeavouring, by repeated 
trials (if it be necessary) to shake off the 
yoke, and to place themselves somewhat 
higher in the scale of happiness and dig- 
nity. Unlike us, they have mucli to gain, ° 
and little to lose. The prize before them : 
can be won only by perils and by strug-’ 
gles. This is a condition which heaven 
seems to have annexed to the attainment 
of so great a blessing. Freedom is, I am 
afraid, a plant which, whenever it has 
thriven in perfection, has been watered by 
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blood and by tears—“ pater ipse colendi 
haud facilem esse viam voluit ;’—but it 
is well worth it all; and those that engage 
in such a struggle, act not only gene- 
rously, but wisely. Butin a country where 
freedom is already established upon an 
immovable basis—where an organ for ex- 
pressing the public opinion already exists, 
which has never yet failed of the purpose 
to which it was destined—there I object 
to innovation. Those principles which are 
applicable to other countries, do not be- 
long to our situation. We are first in the 
race. We look back with triumph to those 
struggles, to which the stoutest heart 
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among them may look forward with anxiety | 
and dread. We have not our liberty to ac-_ 


quire; if we say we have, it is a libel upon 
our forefathers, who founded it by their 


labours—who paid for it with their lives ;_ 


from whom we received it, a rich, a noble, 
and as far as any human institution can 
deserve that epithet, a perfect inheritance. 
When I read the history of this country 
—when I consider in how long a course 
of ages, against what obstacles, by what 
labours, by what chances, our constitue 
tion has been established—I tremble at 


the thoughts of a change—not in our. 


laws, for if we make bad laws, we can 


annul them—but in our legislature it- | 


self—but an irrevocable change, and 


perhaps therefore an irremediable evil. | 
I dread a change, which, by throwing | 


the machine off its balance, might de- 
range every motion, and bring it, within 
no long space, into a state of inextricable 
confusion and ruin. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that though he 
presented himself to the House immedi- 
ately after his hon. friend, he had no inten- 
tion of following him through all the topics 
of his able and elaborate speech, which 
seemed to have anticipated a course of 
debate that had not taken place, and to 
have been prepared to answer arguments 
which he must have been disappointed at 
not hearing used. There were some of 
those topics, however, to which, if he pos- 
sessed one faculty in as eminent a degree 
as it appeared his hon. friend did,—that of 
memory—he might give a complete answer, 
even with a degree of eloquence equal to 
his hon. friend’s,—nay, with his own elo- 
quence, and in his own words: for he 
would only have to repeat the speeches 
which his hon. friend had delivered in that 
House, in the course of the war, censuring 
in the strongest terms the blunders and the 
misconduct of those ministers, whom he 
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now so highly extolled. The House could 
not but recollect his memorable speeches 
upon the Walcheren expedition, and the 
Spanish campaign.—The hon. gentleman 
had enlivened his speech by quoting a 
book which he said he had not read, and, 
as it should seem, for no other purpose 
than to produce a few lines, in which the 
conduct is condemned both of Whigs and 
of Tories. For such a purpose no one 
could be more happily selected than the 
hon. gentleman, since no one could be 
better qualified to cast indiscriminate cen- 
sure on both parties, than he who had 
passed a great part of his politicallife in cen- 
suring with Whigs the mal-administration 
of Tories, and now distinguished himself 
in the ranks of the Tories, by his sarcasms 
and censures of the Whigs. For the au- 
thor of that book he entertained the high- 
est respect, and the most sincere and 
intimate friendship. He was a man of the 
greatest talents, and of the purest inte- 
grity, and who had devoted a long life to 
the advancement by his valuable writings, 
of the best interests of mankind; but of 
the work in question he would only say, 
that he could not agree to the opinions it 
contained, and he greatly lamented tha it 
had ever been published. 

Without entering fully into the question 
of parliamentary reform, which had been 
so often discussed, that little that was new 
could be said upon it, he should content 
himself with saying, that he should most 
cordially vote for the motion. He gave 
that vote from a most sincere conviction 
that some reform was necessary, and he 
entertained no hope that he could gain any 
popularity by giving it; on the contrary, 
he knew that he was rather likely to draw 
odium upon himself, by those who most 
influenced the public opinion ; for he could 
not suffer this opportunity to pass without 
saying, that he was no friend to universal 
suffrage, or to the making the right of 
voting in elections co-extensive with taxa- 
tion, or even to annual parliaments; but 
from an early period of his life, long before 
he had had a seat in the House,—trom the 
time when he had in the gallery witnessed 
its deliberations, and had heard Mr. Pitt 
with the generous warmth of youth, and 
with the same eloquence as distinguished 
his maturer age, pleading the cause of 
parliamentary reform, he had been deeply 
impressed with the expediency of it, and 
every thing which he had since ob- 
served, and more particularly since he had 
himself become a member, had only served 
to strengthen that impression. 


The right hon. and learned gentleman 
had said, that Mr. Pitt had, ina more ad- 
vanced period of his life, corrected his 
opinions on this subject; he knew not 
what authority he had for saying so; Mr. 
Pitt had never avowed such a change of 
opinion, and though he had no admiration 
for that distinguished person, the principles 
on which he acted in his long administra- 
tion having, in his opinion, ill correspond- 
ed with his outset in public life, yet, upon 
this particular subject, he could not but 
consider the statement as a slander upon 
his memory. Such changes of opinion on 
important subjects, were not so lightly to 
be passed over. When the public saw 
men professing themselves loudly to be 
friends of parliamentary reform, and ad- 
vocates for the rights of the people, but 
deserting all those professions, and taking 
an opposite course when they had got into 
office, they must ascribe the change to a 
very different cause than a more mature 
and sober judgment. Being convinced of 
the necessity of a reform of parliament, he 
was also convinced, that no time was 
more favourable for it than the present. 
We were in astate of peace. The effects of 
the bad policy on which government had 
acted, were at this moment most severely 
felt: the call for parliamentary reform 
was general throughout the country ; and 
never, upon any former occasion, had there 
been so many petitions, or petitions so 
numerously signed, upon the subject ; and 
though many of them asked much more 
than, in his opinion, ought to be granted, 
yet that afforded no reason for refusing 
them every thing. Even a little obtained 
in correcting the state of the represen- 
tation, might, in his opinion, be attended 
with very important results. If they were 
only to get rid of two or three rotten go- 
vernment boroughs, very beneficial effects 
might follow; since extremely important 
questions had been carried or had been 
lost by only two or three votes. All, 
however, that was now asked was, that a 
committee should be appointed to inquire 
into the subject, and the very gentleman 
who expressed much apprehension from 
Naming a committee as if it were to intro- 
duce a total revolution, declared that he 
did not believe that there was one mem- 
ber in the House who had adopted the wild 
notion of universal suffrage. The right 
hon. and learned gentleman affected to 
make very light of the declared opinions 
of the people; their opinions, he supposed, 
were suggested to them by unprincipled 
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leaders, and he would persuade the House, 
that a few demagogues had, by some mar- 
vellous but unexplained means, been able 
to get the signatures of half a million of 
persons to the petitions on the table; and 
with all this he professed to respect the 
people’s voice, but not their senseless cla+ 
mour. That is, in other words, when any 
popular cry concurs with the opinion or 
suits the politics of the learned gen- 
tleman, as when his friends forced their 
way into administration by the cry of 
“* No Popery,” he respects the people’s 
voice ; but when what they call for is only 
to secure their liberties, and to impose 
checks on the abuse of power in ministers, 
it is to be disregarded as a senseless cla- 
mour. 

The hon. gentleman advised the House 
to take warning from the French Revolu- 
tion, and not, by adopting the innovations 
which were suggested, to draw upon the 
nation all the same evils as had over- 
whelmed France. This admonition 
surely proceeded from a very inaccurate 
observation of what had passed in France. 
It was not by listening to proposals of re- 
form, but by an obstinate refusal of all 
such propositions, that the French Revo- 
lution had been brought about. Instead 
of correcting abuses, the government per- 
severed in retaining them, till they had be- 
come so intolerable, that the whole nation 
revolted against them ; and in the universal 
feeling of disgust and indignation at what 
had passed, the old government and all its 
institutions were destroyed. The lesson 
which the French Revolution afforded was, 
not to refuse to listen to proposals of re- 
form till the time for reform was gone by, 
and the calamities of a revolution had be- 
come inevitable. 

The right hon. and learned gentleman 
had represented the British constitution 
as being of so delicate a frame, that the 
least derangement of it might cause its de- 
struction—the slightest scratch, he had 
said, might fester, and become a mortal 
wound. Surely this was a slander on the 
constitution—it was of a more robust and 
vigorous frame. When it had survived 
such innovations as the Septennial act 
and the union with Ireland, could it 
truly be represented that it would be en- 
dangered by taking the elective franchise 
from some decayed and deserted bo- 
roughs, to give it to the inhabiiznts of pros- 
perous and populous towns? The view 
which the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
had taken of the subject, was perfectly 
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new ; he considered the present state of the 
representation as the effect of design and 
the result of the wisdom of our ancestors, 
and not, as it really was, the unforeseen 
consequences of gradual decay and acci- 
dent, and as brought about imperceptibly 
by time, which lord Bacon justly calls 
“ the greatest of innovators.” It was with 
astonishment he had heard his hon, friend 
declare, that he considered the representa- 
tion of Old Sarum as entitled toas much 
repect as that of the county of York. To 
represent such a deviation from all the 
principles of the constitution, as the 
effect of contrivance, and as that which 
had produced that happiness and prospe- 


rity which the right hon. and learned gen- | 


tleman admonished us not to bring into 
danger by any change, was to deceive and 
to mislead us. When the right hon. gen- 
tleman talked of our present prosperity, 
who would imagine that he was speaking 
at a time when our foreign trade was di- 
minished, our manufacturers unemployed, 
the agricultural interests labouring under 
difficulties such as were never known be- 
fore, the poor-rates increased till it was 
hardly possible to levy them, our financial 
revenues exhausted, the nation struggling 
under taxes which they were unable to 
support, and the revenue of the state fall- 
ing far short of its expenditure; and when 
the greatest safeguards of our liberties— 
the writ of Habeas Corpus and the trial 
by jury—were suspended? Thatsuchastate 
of things should have produced general 


discontent, and should have induced the | 


people to look to a reform of parliament, 
upon which they had seen such men as 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, who were opposed 
to each other upon most other subjects, 
united in opinion as a remedy for the evils 
under which they laboured, was not matter 
of surprise. 

The House would do well to pause be- 
fore they disappointed all the hopes which 
had been raised, and refused even an in- 
quiry into the subject. In all their dis- 
tresses the people had looked up to parlia- 
ment; they had implored the regent to 
call parliament together ; and it would be 
greatly to be deplored, if now that they 
were assembled, they were to refuse to 
listen to the prayers of their constituents. 
Besides holding out the danger of innova- 
tion, the hon. gentlemanalleged, that if once 
we began these reforms there was no say- 
ing at what point they were to stop. 
This was an artifice always resorted to 
when improvements of any kind were pro- 
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— Thus with respect to the Catho- 
ics of Ireland it was said, if you relieve 
them from the disabilities of which they 
complain, they will next require that tithes 
should be abolished, and afterwards, that 
their tenets may become the established 
religion of the island. ‘The answer to 
these sophisms is, that each question 
must be decided on its own merits; and 
that we are not justified in refusing what 
is expedient and just, because if it is 
granted, something unjust and inexpedient 
may be demanded. 

He must again repeat, that though he 
did not go the lengths of many of the ad- 


vocates for reform, there were improve- 
ments in the representation, from which 
che had no doubt that the happiest 
| results might be expected. Among the 
‘first of these was, in his opinion, a repeal 
_of the Septennial act. In the last sessions 
of a parliament, or when its dissolution 
_was apprehended, the sentiments of the 
people acquired an influence in it which 
| they had at no other time. Measures which 
a minister would confidently reckon upon 
_ inthe first session of a parliament, it became 
‘impossible for him to carry when the time 
| for its being dissolved was near at hand. 
| Did any person believe that the property - 
tax would have been repealed, if it had not 
been in so advanced a period of the par- 
liament’sexistence? It had been pretended, 
indeed, that the parliament, as it was con- 
stituted, at all times spoke the opinion of 
the nation;—to refute such a statement, 
need he do more than refer the House to 
their memorable resolution upon the 
Walcheren expedition, to the corn laws 
they had passed, or to their late vote 
upon the salt duties. There was one 
point upon which he entirely differed from 
the hon. baronet—it was upon the opi- 
nion entertained by him that the proprie- 
tors of boroughs were to be considered as 
a kind of oligarchy, which even imposed 
restraint on the authority of the Crown. 
He was convinced that, instead of restrain- 
ing, they greatly increased the authority 
and influence of the Crown, and it was for 
that reason that he was an enemy to the 
present system. The influence of the 
Crown had been augmented to a very 
alarming extent, and the present state of 
borough representation greatly added to 
it. Honourable exceptions there un- 
doubtedly were—men who exercised the 
power they had of nominating members 
of that House from the noblest motives, by 
appointing persons merely from the good 
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opinion which they entertained of their 
principles and their talents ; but in general 
thosewho purchased this species of patron- 
age, bought it like other property, to make 
the most they could of it; and it was only 
by ranging themselves under the banners 
of ministers, that they could make their 
parliamentary influencelucrative. Thinking 
this a great evil, and being most anxious 
to see it corrected, he should certainly 
vote for appointing the committee. 

Mr. Lamé rose and said :— 

Iam unwilling at this late hour to in- 
trude myself upon the patience of the 
House, but as a considerable interest and 
agitation prevails, or appear to prevail in 
the public mind upon this subject, as it is 
a question of not very frequent occurrence, 
and as I hope and trust that hereafter it 
will be proposed even more rarely than it 
has been heretofore, it is not unnatural 
that I should be anxious to seize this op- 
portunity of delivering my opinion upon 
it. Nothing, Sir, which has passed in 
the course of the discussion of to-night 
has created more surprise in my mind, 
than that both the worthy baronet and 
my hon. friend, who seconded this motion 
(Mr. Brand) should have attempted to 
support themselves by the authority of 
Mr. Burke. The passages which they 
have cited for this purpose, are taken from 
an early work, intituled, ** Thoughts on 
the Cause of the Present Discontents,” a 
work published in the year 1770. They 
undoubtedly prove that he had a full 
knowledge and understanding of the duty 
and functions of this House, and that he 
was impressed with a deep sense of the 
evil consequences of that duty being neg- 
lected, or those functions being ill dis- 
charged; but what is their real effect, ex- 
cept to give greater weight and force to 
the opinion which he afterwards declared, 
when, this question at the close of the 
American war being more than once pre- 
sented for his decision, recommended 
by great abilities, sanctioned by con- 
siderable popularity, and called for, as it 
was contended, in the same manner as at 
present by great public distress, he ut- 
terly rejected it, declaring the House of 

ommons, as then formed, to be adequate 
for every useful purpose, and deprecating 
the proposed alteration as entirely vi- 
sionary, and in the highest degree dan- 
gerous. 

In the course of this debate, we have 
heard much, as it was very natural that we 
should, of the numerous petitions which 
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have been laid upon the table of this 
House, and of the strong testimony they 
bear of the public opinion and desire upon 
this subject. Sir, I must at once state dis- 
tinctly for myself, that when I consider the 
manner in which these petitions have been 
prepared and procured, the pilgrimages 
which have beenjundertaken for the purpose 
of promoting them, above all when I recol- 
lect the speeches which at public meetings 
have preceded and recommended them, the 
gross misrepresentations, the delusive pro- 
mises, the wild hopes, and the excessive 
exaggerations under the influence of which 
they have been voted, I cannot consent 
to consider them as expressing in any de 
gree the cool, deliberate, well-understood 
sense of the people of England. I might 
content myself with going thus far upon 
this point, but what I conceive to be rea- 
son and truth compel me to go somewhat 
farther. They compel me to state that 
which I should feel no difficulty in declar- 
ing before an assembly of the people, and 
assemblies of the people I have never 
shown any indisposition or unwillingness, 
to meet, but which I do feel some dif- 
ficulty in declaring in this House. Bee 


cause the rule which the great Roman _ 


orator represents to have guided his con- 
duct appears to me also very fit to be 
adopted and acted upon by an English 
member of parliament. ‘* Mihi semper in 
animo fuit, ut in rostris curiam, in senatu 
populum defenderem.” But, Sir, I 
not so far forget the side of the House 
from which I am now speaking, nor the 
transactions of the last thirty years, nor 
can I so far give up the great principles 
which we have maintained, nor the con- 
duct both of those who are gone and of 
those who survive, as to admit that the 
popular opinion must necessarily be in the 
right. The people collectively are, like 
individuals, liable to error—they are sub-+ 
ject to be inflamed by passion—to be 
misled by delusion—to be blinded by pre- 
judice. Morality has no more irresistible 
arguments than those, by which she warns 
us of the vanity of human expectations, 
and the mistaken direction of human 
prayers, and history is pregnant with 
examples, 

“ }low nations sink, by darling schemes 

oppress’t 
When vengeance listens to the fool’s ree 
quest.” 

in what I shall say further upon this 
subject, I beg to be understood as not 
denying that there may be imperfections 
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in the constitution, and errors in the con- 
duct of this House, nor as pledging my- 
self against the amendment of such errors 
and imperfections, if the means of amend- 
ing them can be discovered, any more 
than against the remedy of any other evil, 
physical or moral. Iam not hostile to 
alteration or innovation, if it appear pro- 
bable that they will be for the better. Lam 
against every scheme and device that I 
have yet heard recommended upon this 
subject, because I believe not only that 
the adoption of them will not cure any of 
of the evils, which at present exist, but 
will deprive us of many advantages, 
which we at present enjoy, and produce 
new evils greater than any which are to 
be found at present. When my hon. friend, 
the member for Hertfordshire (Mr. Brand) 
brought forward his motion upon this sub- 
ject some years ago, and proposed to ex- 
tend the right of voting in counties to 
copyholders, I voted with him upon that 
question ; and if he will now renew that 
motion, I am ready to repeat that vote. 
If any measure should be proposed at any 
time respecting out-voters in boroughs, 
similar to that formerly introduced by my 
right hon. friend near me (Mr. Tierney), 
to the principle of such a measure, I do 
not mean now to pledge myself to the de- 
tails of it, I am prepared to give my sup- 
port. But if upon the strength of such 
opinions as these I were, in the present 
state of the public mind, with the prin- 
ciples which are professed and the expec- 
tations which are entertained, to give my 
vote for a committee generally upon 
the state of the representation, what 
should I be doing but putting a gross 
delusion upon the people, and taking to 
myself'a popularity to which Lhave no right 
nor title whatsoever. 

In the discussions of this question, 
which take place elsewhere—in the 
speeches and publications of its advocates, 
it appears to me that the grounds upon 
which they rest it are never stated with 
sufficient exactness and precision. They 
never clearly distinguish how far they de- 
mand it asa restoration of rights which 
formerly existed, and customs which for- 
merly prevailed, but which have been by 
fraud or force usurped from them, and how 
far they recommend it as an alteration be- 
neficial in itself, and rendered necessary by 
the changes of time and circumstances.— 
To those who hold that things are in such 
a state, that every change must be for the 
better, and that the more complete it is, 
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the greater will be its advantages, it certain- 
ly is of very little importance to define 
upon what — it shall proceed ; but 
to us, who feel perfectly confident that no 
advantage whatsoever will result from any 
measure that may be taken, that the best 
we can hope is, that things will not be 
rendered worse by it,—who are assured, 
that nothing will be produced by it but 
disappointment,—that no extraordinary 
reformation is to be expected, that human 
affairs will hold their accustomed course, 
that after the adoption of this wonder-work- 
ing remedy there will be ambition, cor- 
ruption, intriguing, cavalling just as there 
was before,—we must necessarily be very 
anxious to have it clearly defined and 
settled upon what principle it is that we 
are to act, in order that we may be able 
to find some bound and limit, some ter- 
mination to the course, in which we are 
called upon to engage ;—otherwise, when 
it is found, as will undoubtedly be the 
case, that no expectation is answered by 
a scheme, which has raised such inordi- 
nate expectations, we shall be told that 
it fails, only because we have not carried 
it far enough ; we shall have lost our first 
argument against all innovation ; we shall 
be embarked in it with nothing to guide 
or direct us, and shall find no end to our 
wanderings except in general anarchy and 
confusion, 

The petitions in general speak of the 
measure as a restoration of rights.— 
Restoring to the people their just share 
and weight in the legislature,” are the 
words of the city of London. Now, to 
what period are we to recur, in which we 
may find the people in a more full and free 
possession of those rights and privileges, 
than they are at present ?—Lest I should 
fatigue the House, I omit all reference to 
those earlier periods of our history, upon 
which the worthy baronet has relied, al- 
though his observations upon that part of his 
subject are liable to remark, and open to 
reply.—But are we to go back to the 
origin of the English House of Commons, 
which commenced in the reign of — 
the 3rd or Edward the Ist, and whic 
continued, according to the worthy baro- 
net, pure and free and constitutional un- 
til the reign of Henry the Sth?—Now, I 
cannot but ask, what temptation is there 
to go back to the institutions of these 
times? Wars of aggrandizement and am- 
bition are complained of —the present 
constitution of this House is suppose 
to have produced them.—Is it to avoid 
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such wars that we are told to recur to the 
reigns of Edward 3rd and Henry 5th? 
Is it to guard against the evils of favour- 
tism, of weakness, of prodigality that we 
are bid to look to the times of Edward 2nd 
and Richard 2nd; or is it to prevent civil 
dissension that we are referred to the ex- 
ample of Henry 6th? The government 
of this country is charged with a military 
spirit and with gigantic projects of foreign 
conquest and continental domination.— 
Could there be a more gigantic project 
than that which was conceived and ea- 
gerly prosecuted in this pure constitutional 
era, the project of uniting the crowns of 
France and England upon the same head, 
and which, as it was eagerly pursued 
abroad, was supported by a most severe 
and fleecing taxation at home ?—In short, 
what calamities, what disasters, what mis- 
fortunes, what crimes, are there that af- 
flict and oppress nations, which are not 
collected and crowded together, one upon 
another, into that period of our history, 
which is held up to us as affording a mo- 
del and example of peace, of liberty, and 
of happiness? 

But is there any truth in the statement 
of this superior purity ? Is there any foun- 
dation for these representations? What 
reason have we to think that the nobility 
at that period had so much less influence 
in this House than at the present day? 
Oligarchy is now the popular word of te- 
proach.—Why, in all human probability, 
according to all sense and reason, the go. 
vernmeut must at that time have been 
much more of an oligarchy than it has 
been since.—In the first place, the nobles 
possessed one most essential requisite of 
an oligarchy in a much greater degree— 
They were much fewer in number than 
at present; their possessions were much 
larger, and the opposing and counterba- 
lancing interest of commerce, if consi- 
dered in comparison with the weight it 
has at present in the scale, could hardly 
be said to exist at all.—I have not examin- 
ed into the matter very deeply or very ac- 
curately, but it appears to me that there 
are continual traces in this part of our 
history of a very strong influence being 
exercised by the nobles in this House ; and 
18 it not highly improbable that at a time 
when their actual power was so much 
greater than it is at present, when the de- 
ference paid to rank was so much more 
implicit, when the whole nation, from the 
highest to the lowest, was bound and fast- 
ened together in the chain of feudal de- 
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endence—is it not in the highest degree 
improbable that the House of Commons 
alone should escape the effects of the gene- 
ral condition ? 

With respect to the parliaments from 
the time of Henry 8th, bodies, certainly 
often chosen for the immediate purposes 
of party, but whom the Tory writers have, 
to favour their own conclusions, condemn- 
ed far too universally, and with too little 
discrimination,—for upon many occasions, 
as for instance, the popish parliament in 
queen Mary’s time, upon the occasion of 
the Spanish match, they evinced a truly 
British spirit, and delivered down most va- 
luable precedents to after times—it is per- 
fectly clear that the greatest influence was 
exercised upon the election of them by 
letters to sheriffs, the interference of great 
men, and by other violent means—and so 
little is the practice of nominating mem- 
bers to this House peculiar to the present 
day, that I have myself seen private let- 
ters of the time of Charles 1st from friend 
to friend offering blank burgess-ships to be 
filled up with any name, the person at 
whose disposal the seat was placed, might 
think proper.—I did not myself know what 
was meant by a blank burgess-ship until in 
the fourth volume of the work which goes 
under the name of Tindal’s Continuation 
of Rapin’s History, I met with the follow- 
ing passage: the author of it supposes 
the practice to which he alludes to have 
commenced in the time of which he was 
writing, but it certainly was much older— 
“‘ Instead of drinking and entertainments, 
by which elections were formerly managed, 
nowa most scandalous practice was brought 
n of buying votes with so little decency, 
hat the electors engaged themselves by 
subscriptions to choose a blank person, be- 
fore they were trusted with the name of 
the candidate.”"—Now, Sir, is this the 
cas: at present? I am very ignorant of the 
pracices which prevail in this respect; but 
are hey such as are described as having 
prevaled at the period referred to? Are 
there many boroughs, which would now 
endurt to be so dealt with? But that no- 
minatimns, which are now so much con- 
demnel, existed at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, ani had existed for a long time before, 
there sands a complete proof upon the 
statute »ook in the act of the 2d Wil- 
liam and Mary c. 7, intituled “* An act to 
declare tle right and freedom of election 
of membes to serve in parliament for the 
Cinque Pets,’ and of which the preamble 
is as follow; * Whereas the election of 
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members to serve in parliament ought to 
be free; and whereas the late lord war- 
dens of the Cinque Ports have pretended 
unto, and claimed as of right, a power of 
nominating and recommending to each of 
the said Cinque Ports, the two ancient 
towns, and their respective members one 
person, whom they ought to elect to serve 
as a baron or member of parliament for 
such respective port, ancient town, or 
member, contrary to the ancient usage, 
right, and freedom of elections.” Now 
here are seven members of parliament at 
once in the nomination of one individual, 
and that by a usage so old, so establish- 
ed, and which had acquired to sucha de- 
gree the force of law, that it was thought 
necessary to pass an act of parliament in 
order to break into and discontinue it. So 
much for the question of restoration.—I 
have very little doubt that the practices, 
which are complained of as usurpations 
upon the privileges of the people, have 
existed in all times, nearly to the same 
extent as in the present. 

It must, however, be also admitted, that 
these practices, which cannot be denied 
to have prevailed, have also at different 
times been made subjects of observation 
and animadversion. They have been con- 
demned as grievances, and there are, no 
doubt, authorities in our history for the 
proposal, and even for the adoption of mea- 
sures, similar to those which are in the 
contemplation of the worthy baronet. 
Whether those authorities are of the most 
respectable character, it is for the House 
to determine. The worthy baronet has, 
upon the present occasion, omitted the 
proclamation of James Ist, upon which he 
was formerly accustomed to rely ; I shal! 
therefore omit it also. He confines him 
selfto the precedent of Oliver Cromwel, 
and upon that I shall say a few wor. 
For Oliver Cromwell it is not my intm- 
tion to express any violent condemnaton 
of his memory. The superior atraity 
which has marked the conduct of those 
who, in our times, have run the same 
career, the scenes of later days, thr hor- 
rors of the French revolution, one >f the 
worst effects of which is that it hasraised 
our estimate of crime, have giver to bis 
life and actions a character almostof leni- 
@ of equity, and of moderation. Oliver 

romwell certainly not only siggested, 
but carried into effect a plan of paliamen- 
tary reform. He disfranchised the de- 
cayed and the smaller boroughs he gave 
representatives tothe more popubus towns; 
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in short, he adopted many of the mea- 
sures, which have been since proposed 
and recommended. This scheme, how- 
ever, derives its principal weight from the 
cursory approbation which is bestowed 
upon it by Clarendon ; and its chief effect 
upon the present occasion is, that it has 
enabled its advocates to bring forward the 
authority of that great statesman and law- 
yer in support of their opinion. We find 
accordingly this passage from his works 
quoted and relied upon in the early 
speeches of Mr. Pitt, and in most of the 
publications upon that side of the argu- 
ment—It must, however, be observed, that 
ifthere be any subject upon which the 
authority of Clarendon is to be received 
with doubt, with hesitation, and with allow- 
ance, it is upon any thing relating 
to the privileges and constitution of the 
Ilouse of Commons. He had seen this 
House outstep its due office in the consti- 
tution; he had seen it cverbear and de- 
stroy the monarchy and the aristocracy ; 
he had witnessed, and been anactor in the 
calamitous scenes of that time, and there 
can be no wonder, as there is no doubt, that 
there remained upon his mind a bias and 
a prejudice against the claims and powers 
of that body, which, in his opinion, had 
used their power so ill, and pushed their 
autLority so far beyond its due and consti- 
tutional limits.—With respect to the pre- 
cecent itself, if considered seriously, no- 
thing can be more absurd. If it prove 
ay thing, it proves that propositions of 
shis nature should always be received with 


the utmost suspicion ; that they are mere 
devices on the part of those who bring 
them forward for the purpose of obtaining 
popularity, and through popularity power ; 
that they lead in the end to oppression, ini- 
quity, and violence, embittered by the 
most open mockery and derision of those 
who have confided in them. ‘The follows 
ing is the passage in question —*‘* But the 
time drew near now, when he (Cromwell) 
was obliged, &c. to call a parliament, &c. 
In order to this meeting, though he did 
not observe the old course in sending writs 
out to all the little boroughs throughout 
England, which are to send burgesses (by 
which method some single counties send 
more members to the parliament, than 
six other countics do), he thought he 
took a more equal way by appointing more 
knights for every shire to be chosen and 
fewer burgesses, whereby the number of 
the whole was much lessened; and yet the 
people, being left to their own election, it 
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was not by him thought an ill tempera- 
ment, and was then generally looked upon 
as an alteration fit to be more warrantably 
made, and in a better time.’* Thus far 
the book is accustomed to be quoted, be- 
cause thus fur it is thought favourable: 
but it is often very useful, and often 
greatly alters the bearing and import of a 
passage, if we read a little onwards in the 
volume, and see what follows,—look at 
the consequences of this measure ; look at 
the manner in which it was carried into 
execution, and at the use which was made 
of it—** and so upon the receipt of his 
writs, elections were made accordingly in 
all places, and such persons for the most 
part chosen and returned, as were believed 
to be the best affected to the present go- 
vernment, and there being strict order 
given that no person who had ever been 
against the parliament, during the time of 
the civil war, or the sons of any suci per- 
sons should be capable of being chosen to 
sit in that parliament, nor were any such 
persons made choice of. Then Cromwell 
said to them in his speech, ‘ and besides 
‘ all this, he had called a free parliament, 
‘ that blessed be God, he that day saw a 
‘free parliament.’ Why, Sir, the ministry 
might very safely accede to a reformation 
upon Cromwell’s plan ; they might give all 
that is demanded, universal suffrage and 
all, provided you would give them in return 
Cromwell’s prerogative of designating who 
should not be chosen. But, seriously, 
what is there in this, but the scheme of a 
usurper, who feels his power tottering 
under him, and who is desirous by any 
means whatsoever, to conciliate some share 
of public opinion, and obtain, if possible, 
by any profession or delusion, some popu- 
lar support without meaning at the same 
time to give up any part of his supreme 
and absolute authority ? Besides, we must 
recollect the manner in which Cromwell 
acted towards his parliaments:—if they 
thwarted or displeased him, he cleared the 
House out with a body of soldiers, locked 
the door, and put the key in his pocket. 
Now, a man who had so easy a mode of 
disposing of parliaments, was naturally 
very indifferent with respect to any expe- 
riments he might make upon the mode of 
bringing them together. 

_Sir, 1 have a precedent to oppose to 
this precedent of the worthy baronet'’s; 
it is taken from the conduct of one who 
also, but by very different means, profess- 
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ed it to be his object to call a free parlia- 
ment.—It is the declaration of the prince 
of Orange, of the eleventh of October, 
1688, and it states the doctrines upon this 
subject professed and acted upon at the 
Revolution ;—and here I cannot but ven- 
ture to call upon the descendants of those 
who acted so conspicuous and beneficial a 
part in those memorable times, upon the 
Cavendishes, and upon the Russells ; if any 
of them be engaged in this new course of 
parliamentary reform, as it is called—I 
mmplore them to reconsider the conduct 
and the opinions of their ancestors, and at 
least to pause before they so suddenly and 
widely depart from those institutions, 
and those maxims and forms of govern- 
ment, which were asserted, and, as I had 
hoped, ratified, sanctioned, and consecrated 
at that period. The declaration is as fol- 
lows: ** We now think fit to declare, that 
this our expedition is intended for no 
other design, but to have a free and law- 
fal parliament assembled as soon as is 
sible; and that in order to this, all the 
late charters, by which the elections of 
burgesses are limited contrary to the 
ancient custom, shall be considered as null 
and of no force ; and likewise all magis- 
trates, who have been unjustly turned out, 
shall forthwith resume their former em- 
ployments ; as well as all the boroughs ef 
England shall again return to their ancient 
prescriptions and charters.”* These were 
the maxims of that time. A reformation 
was here intended, but it was a reforma- 
tion proceeding upon restoration and re- 
establishment, not upon overthrow and 
destruction. 

But, however, whether the measures 
proposed be according to the ancient 
theory and practice of the constitution or 
otherwise, whether they be founded on 
precedent or sanctioned by authorities, 
and whatsoever be the weight of those pre- 
cedents and authorities, if the effects of 
the system as it at present exists are evil, 
and if means are to be found of amelio- 
rating it, no doubt they ought to be adopt- 
ed. But to determine this question, we 
must not have recourse to mere theories, 
and visionary ideas of perfection ; we must 
look at the actual state of things, and at 
the working of the machine. Many other 
popular opinions are founded, it appears, 
upon the celebrated petition presented to 
this House in the year 1795, by the pre- 


* See New Par. Hist. Vol. 5, p. 10. 
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sent earl Grey,* and conclusions are fre- 
quently drawn even in the resolutions and 
other acts of public meetings, from the 
mere circumstances of the reception of 
that.petition, which are in no respect war- 
ranted by it. We are continually told 
that all the facts alleged in that document, 
may be assumed and argued upon as true, 
because they stand uncontradicted upon 
the Journals of this House. Why, every 
petition that is presented to this House 1s 
read, is laid upon the table, and is conse- 
quently printed in the Journals, but it is 
almost unnecessary to say that it cannot 
be from thence inferred that every allega- 
tion in every petition is necessarily true. 
With respect to the body of the petition, 
1 have no observation to make, but that it 
condemns as a blemish and defect, that 
which I consider as one of the greatest 
advantages of the present system. It com- 
plains of the variety of the rights of elec- 
tion, and of the anxious care taken by this 
House, in its committees to guard, to pro- 
tect,andpreservethem. This] ownappears 
to me a beauty to be admired, a merit to be 
imitated, a useful and advantageous princi- 
pleto be cherished, not an evil tobe remov- 
ed,and a grievance tobe redressed. But if 
the Table of Parliamentary Patronage, as 
it is called, which is annexed to the Peti- 
tion in the appendix to a very valuable 
pamphlet, lately published by Mr. Evans 
upon this subject, is to be taken as part of 
the report, I must say, that I think a 
statement more incorrect, more essentially 
unfair and delusive, was never given to 
the public. In this table I find the duke 
of Devonshire stated as nominating a 
member for the county of Derby, the duke 
of Bedford for the county of Bedford, the 
duke of Beaufort for the county of Glou- 
cester, and so on; and this influence is, 
without distinction, put in the same list, 
and under the same ban, as that which go- 
verns the closest borough in the kingdom. 
Why, is this fair? is it just? is it to be 
borne, that because these persons are at 
the head of great properties,—because 
they bear ancient and venerable names, be- 
cause their ancestors have done much, and 
they are doing much for their country, 
because they are good masters and good 
landlords, because they are esteemed, re- 
spected, and beloved, and that therefore 
when any member of their family, other- 
wise qualified for the trust, is presented to 
the counties in which they reside, there is 


* See New Par. Hist. Vol. 30, p. 787. 
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a general disposition to elect him in pre- 
ference to others,—are they for this to be 
branded as guilty of corruption, and as 
violators of the constitution? Now, Sir, if 
it were desirable to destroy this influence, 
which I deny, is it possible? Could you 
do it, if you would, at least without much 
greater changes than are avowed, what- 
ever may be intended? There is, Sir, a 
resolution upon our Journals, that no peer 
shall in any manner interfere in our elec- 
tions—a very proper resolution it is to 
preserve conformity, and to prevent the 
Open exertions of power. But we must 
recollect the authority of acts of parlia- 
ment, as well as of resolutions of this 
House, is bounded by the nature of things 
—a resolution, that the duke of Northum- 
berland with his property in the county 
from which he takes his title, shall have 
nothing to do with the election for that 
county, is a resolution, that the tide 
shall not ebb, that the wind shall not blow 
—whilst the property remains, the influ- 
ence will accompany it. ‘The Spencean 
system is often the theme of ridicule in 
this House; it is wild, absurd, impracti- 
cable, as you please—But, after all, it is 
the most reasonable plan of reform that I 
have yet heard of; because it does pro- 
pose a means of effecting its own object, 
which none of the other schemes do— 
break up and separate the property ; with 
it you break up and separate the influence. 
It has, Sir, happened of late years, that 
some boroughs have thrown off the alle- 
giance they formerly held, and have chosen 
for themselves those members who were 
before imposed upon them by the nomina- 
tion of peers. I do not think that practi- 
cally the representation has in these in- 
stances gained either in talent or in respec- 
tability, and that is all I think it proper to 
say upon this part of the subject. 

Upon the whole, Sir, parliamentary in- 
fluence is a great power in the state, and 
power is a good or an evil, according as it 
is well or ill exercised. If a person pos- 
sessed of parliamentary patronage make 
use of it to introduce into this House per- 
sons who, upon a fair and liberal con- 
struction, hold the same general opinions 
in politics as himself, persons who are ca- 
pable of discerning the right by their ta- 
lents, and of maintaining it by the firmness 
of their characters, I certainly am bound to 
think, and had I no personal reasons, I be- 
lieve I should still think, that in such an 
arrangement there is nothing but what is 
honourable both to him who confers and 
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to him who receives the obligation ; no- 
thing but what is advantageous to the pub- 
lic service. I know there is another side 
of the picture—I know that the power may 
be used in another manner—a man may 
place in this House a set of followers upon 
no other condition than that of acting ac- 
cording to his will and at his direction ; 
— prepared this subservient train, he 
may then lie in wait for the difficulties of 
the times, he may watch the moment when 
parties are equally balanced, and he may 
then make favours and compliances the 
price of his support, thus acting without 
honesty himself, and perhaps doing essen- 
tial injury to his country, by forcing into 
important situations persons incompetent 
to discharge the duties of them. This I 
consider the greatest blemish and defect 
of which I am aware in the system.—But 
the question at last comes to be deter- 
mined upon a balance of good and evil, and 
in that balance, in my opinion, the good 
greatly predominates. That single topic, 
which has been so often enforced and il- 
lustrated with an eloquence which it were 
idle in me to attempt to emulate, namely, 
the introduction of men of abilities into 
public life, is for me at once of itself con- 


clusive in favour of the present system. 
Upon this it is vain for me to expatiate ; 
it would be perfectly superfluous to quote 
the names or to describe the eminent qua- 


lities of Fox, of Burke, of Pitt. Those 
who oppose the present motion, already 
feel for them a reverence which cannot 
be increased ; for those who feel it not, it 
cannot be expected that any words of 
mine can raise it in their bosoms—of them 
therefore I say nothing; but it is some- 
what remarkable, and should, as it seems 
to me, weigh somewhat in favour of things 
as they are, that all those who have beea 
anxious in this cause and who have distin- 
guished themselves as advocates of reform, 
excepting, indeed, Mr. Wilkes the father of 
the measure in modern times; that all from 
Mr. Tooke downwards have owed their 
—_ of declaring their opinions in this 

ouse not to the favour of the people, but 
to that which they represent as the most 
corrupt and abominable part of the system. 
The worthy baronet himself; his povula- 
rity in Middlesex, his seat for Westmin- 
ster, has its root in that system—it was as 
the member for Boroughbridge that he ob- 
tained the opportunity of first displaying 
those talents, which I have always ad- 
mired, although 1 have unfortunately fre- 


quently differed from him with respect to 
( VOL, XXXVI.) 
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the propriety of their application and di- 
rection. 

More, Sir, I should have said, but the 
subject has been very much exhausted by 
the able speech of my hon. friend, who 
sits opposite to me (Mr. Ward). I have ar- 
gued the question without violence, with- 
out asperity, and without taking advantage 
of the obvious but important topic of the 
differences of opinion, which exist amongst 
the reformers themselves. Ifa plan of this 
description should be adopted, and the 
great consequences which are predicted 
should result from it; if it should be pro- 
ductive of a new and better order of things, 
of peace, happiness, and prosperity, I cer- 
tainly shall have no claim to any share of 
the gratitude which must attend upon 
those, whose counsels have led to so 
blessed a consummation; but, on the other 
hand, ifa contrary event should take place, 
I shall not be subject to the reproach and 
indignation which must flow from hopes 
inordinately raised and then of necessity 
lamentably disappointed. If this House, as 
at present constituted, is to be done away, 
and another form of representation substi- 
tuted in its place, I hope that assembly 
will discharge its duty to its country bet- 
ter than its predecessor. I own, I think it 
will have a hard task to perform—lI think 
it will have a disadvantageous comparison 
to undergo: an hundred years of justice 
and good faith, of security in peace and 
energy in war, is a spectacle not easily to 
be paralleled in the history of the world. 
lt is impossible before hand to judge with 
certainty what will be the effect of the 
adoption of any measure. It is, however, a 
great maxim in politics. sanctioned by the 
highest authority of antiquity, that forms 
of government are often destroyed and 
changed into those which are most oppo- 
site to them, by measures which wear the 
appearance of favouring,extending and con- 
firming the fundamental principles of such 
government. Oligarchies have been over- 
thrown by the attempt to renderthem more 
oligarchical, and laws of the most democrati- 
cal tendency have produced the utter and 
immediate ruin of democracies. This is an 
important principle, and worthy of serious 
consideration at the present moment. It is 
founded in the great moral truth, that ex- 
cess always produces the very evil it in- 
tends to shun. My opinion is, that the real 
consequence of adopting any measure, such 
as is proposed ,will be, to impair and dimi- 
nish the strength and weight of the popue 
lar branch of our constitutien. 

(3 F) 
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Mr. Tierney said, he should not have 
risen to trouble the House at that late 
hour, or indeed at all, had it not been for 
the many allusions made that evening to 
him by the hon. member opposite as the 
author of all the mischief attendant on the 
proposition for reform on a former occa- 
sion ; buthavingbeen referred toby hishon. 
friend pe Ward) in so pointed amanner, 
he could not avoid throwing himself on 
the indulgence of the House for a few mi- 
nutes. He had often heard this question 
discussed, and at an early period of life 
had made known his sentiments respecting 
it; and these he might say had never es- 
sentially varied down to the present time. 
He had come to the House intending to 
give a silent vote in favour of a motion 
which pledged the House to no plan, and 
only required that the subject should be 
investigated and the principle recognized. 
Having when young supported the cause, 
he was now happy, at an advanced period 
of life, to be found in the rank where he had 
first enlisted. No man could look back 
five and twenty years without perceiving 
that his feclings and opinions had under- 
gone some alteration. He must have been 


a wise man, indeed, who could say with 


truth, that he foresaw all the events that 
had within that period occurred, and had 
been prepared for the consequences. 
Four and twenty years had elapsed since 
the date of the petition, to which reference 
had been made; but without having re- 
cently read more of it than parts he had 
seen extracted, he could venture to say 
that he still concurred in it in the main— 
he might, perhaps, even go as far as to de- 
clare, that he abided by it in the whole. 
Without vanity he might say, that he 
thought highly of that petition, because, 
in ee of fact, it was not his production 
as had been supposed: it was the work 
of a Committee, of which, it was true, he 
had been one of the most active members : 
it was a compound of the talents and 
knowledge of a number of individuals ; and 
in this respect, though in no other, it bore 
a strong resemblance to the speech of the 
hon. gentleman which, from the style of 
its eloquence and the nature of its argu- 
ments, betrayed its origin to be in a sort 
of committee, formed of the leading mem- 
bers on the ministerial bench. With all 
due deference, however, to the quarter b 
which it was dictated, he must say, that it 
contained but little sound reasoning; and, 
however capital and flowery the language, 
tlie substance might be compressed into a 
very few sentences. 
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In 1793, as at the present moment, the 
same set phrases were used, of “let well 
alone,” and “ things are just as they should 
be:” and it was thought that the best 
mode of beginning a reform was to point 
out the irregularities (to call them by no 
harder name) that had crept into the re- 
presentation, to show that the people were 
not fairly represented : for how could the 
be fairly represented, when it was undeni- 
able, that the majority of the House was 
returned by an insignificant minority of 
the people of England? He could state 
positively from recollection, that greater 
pains could not have been taken to state 
the facts correctly in the petition, than 
had been taken on that occasion, notwith- 
standing the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, had objected to some parts of it. He 
had, in the first place, asserted, that the 
variety of rights of voting was a great be- 
nefit; but the petition did not complain 
that different interests, landed or mercan- 
tile, were represented, but that the nume- 
rous distinctions and modifications in the 
right of voting had been the occasion of 
great confusion and litigation. Another 
direct attack upon the petition was, that 
it complained that noblemen used their in- 
fluence at elections ; and the hon. gentle- 
man had asked, if it would not be monstrous 
to abolish that honourable influence which 
was obtained by the good conduct and 
good offices of a nobleman towards the 
electors of his neighbourhood ? Upon this 
point the petition might answer for itself, 
for it contained this sentence—“ Your peti- 
tioners entreat your honourable House to 
believe, that in complaining of this species 
of influence, it is not their intention or de- 
sire to deery or to condemn that just and 
natural attachment which they who are 
enabled by their fortune, and inclined by 
their disposition, to apply great means to 
honourable and benevolent ends, will 
always ensure to themselves.’ It was 
clear, therefore, that this last complaint 
was unfounded, and the hon. member 
needed not thus to have gone out of his 
way gratuitously to cast imputations. 
Those who resisted the motion, and par- 
ticularly the hon. member over the way 
Mr. Ward), had maintained, that all 
things were in so happy a state, that it was 
impossible to improve them; not a tittle 
could be altered for the better—time had 
made no inroads that required repair ; the 
constitution was at present, and always 
would continue to be, an imperishable 
model of perfection for the world to won- 
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der at; and the representation of Old Sa- 
rum was just as good as that of the coun- 
ty of York (Hear, hear!]. This was 
certainly all very pleasant, and came most 
appropriately from an hon. gentleman who, 
having been kicked out of the county of 
Worcester, had slipped into a close bo- 
rough, and had there taken shelter from 
his pursuers. Whether that part of his 
speech had been dictated by the ministe- 
rial committee to which he had before al- 
juded, was not so clear: it did not appear 
very consistent with the conduct of a right 
hon. gentleman, who, no doubt, was a 
member of it, and who, having long sat for 
a close borough, had abandoned it at last, 
and successfully stood a candidate for the 
populous town of Liverpool. At least one 
of the ministers, therefore, could be no 
very strong friend to the corrupted sys- 
tem. Would he not, on the contrary, 
avow, that he now felt he stood higher in 
the rank of representatives than when he 
occupied a seat for a paltry borough of a 
few servile electors ? 

The hon. member who spoke last had 
produced an act of William and Mary, the 
object of which was to prevent the warden 
of the Cinque-ports from nominating se- 
ven members as he had done; yet he was 
a warm advocate for things as they are; 
and had he lived in the days when that 
measure was brought forward, would he 
not have denounced it as an innovation 
as an infringement upon the rights of one 
of the most ancient offices known to the 
country, and an encroachment upon the 
revered and hallowed constitution, as by 
law established? Yet wasit not notorious, 
that the very abuse that act was intended 
to remedy at this moment existed in a de- 
gree as flagrant as ever? Such, how- 
ever, was the fact, and if this were admit- 
ted, — (it could not be disproved,) he 
would ask if it was not the duty of that 
House to have recourse to new measures, 
in order to enforce that act which they 
had already passed, to do away one of the 
abuses of which the people complained, 
and which was now so grossly evaded? 
If the committee were appointed, he 
would undertake to prove that the lord 
warden of the Cinque-ports still procured 
the return of seven representatives. The 
House had heard of nothing but rights in 
the course of the debate; the rights of 
members of parliament, the rights of 
close boroughs, and the rights of those who 
were in the possession of the good things 
f this world, to keep them as long as they 
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could: in short, every sort of rights had 
been talked about, but the most impor- 
tant of all—the right to amend.—His hon. 
friend objected, that certain places would 
be shut up by which men of talent could 
be introduced into the House. But great 
talents, forsooth, had made their debut in 
rotten boroughs, and this was to be carried 
to the creditor account in their favour ; 
on this ground rotten boroughs were to 
be defended. Another class of objection 
was directed against boroughs and to the 
alteration of which no reasonable objec- 
tion could be made. He alluded to those 
boroughs, the voters of which consisted 
of from seventy or eighty persons up to a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred. They 
sent to the ‘Treasury what were called 
blank burgesses, and were chiefly in the 
hands of mercenary attornies, who mere- 
ly sought to make money by their traffic 
in them. When a member was to be 
brought into parliament, they never in- 
quired whether he was a man of talent and 
ability, likely to be an ornament to that 
House and a benefit to the public: alk 
they asked was, who was his banker? 
They did not care about his being a young 
and promising man ; on the contrary, the 
would rather have him decrepid and old, 
because then there was a chance of his 
dying and of their having an opportunity 
of bargaining for another. 

Would any one presume to say that 
much good might not be effected by a 
change in that part of the system? What 
he wanted was, something that might re- 
move the strong objections which existed 
against the present mode of returning 
members to that House. He had no he- 
sitation in saying, that he had altered his 
opinion, in one respect, with regard to the 
question of parbiamentary reform. He 
did not now think, that it would be desira- 
ble to recommend any sudden and sweep- 
ing alteration. The experiment, he was 
convinced, would be too dangerous, espe- 
cially at the present moment. But great 
and salutary ameliorations might be made 
from time to time, if the House would 


only agree to go into a committee for the 
purpose of inquiring into the matter. 
Even his hon. friend ought to agree in the 
motion for a committee, because he had a 
proposition to make, which deserved at- 


tention. His hon. friend said, that he 
should have no objection to extend the 
right of voting to copyholders as well as 
freeholders. Let him bring forward that 
proposition ina committee, and it should 
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have his support, if he happened to have 


-the honour of being amember of the com- | 


mittee. In the same manner, many other 
hon. members, might have alterations 
which if suggested, it would be judicious 
to adopt. With respect to what were 
called close boroughs and towns, it would 
be very possible so to enlarge the right of 
voting, as to make that a real election, 
which was now only nominal, with the ad- 
ditional advantage, that candidates would 
not have to expend 20 or 30,000/. in or- 
der to obtain a seat. He had himself, on 
many occasions, brought under the consi- 
deration of the House, the heavy charges 
incurred in obtaining out-voters. Would 
there be any difficulty in so qualifying the 
exercise of that privilege as to make it less 
Onerous to thecandidate ? He had hada 
bill scouted out of the House that he had 
brought in on this subject, having always 
thought, as he still continued to think, 
that the only recommendation of a candi- 
date ought not to be the length of his purse. 

There was another point of great im- 
portance, namely, the duration of parlia- 
ments. He did not mean to go into any 


elaborate inquiry about what was the prac- 


tice of our remote ancestors, nor to as- 
certain how those things were managed 
by the Picts, the Danes, or the Anglo- 
Saxons. He owned he was deficient in 
research for such matters, and should not 
argue, therefore, whether it would be an 
innovation or a restoration. All he 
wanted was, honestly and conscientiously 
to endeavour to adapt the change of re- 
presentation to the times in which we 
lived. If he saw the monied interest ac- 
quiring too great an ascendancy; if he 
saw the country gentleman, whose family 
had resided, perhaps for ages, in a parti- 
cular borough or town, outbid by some 
opulent adventurer, whe had grown wealthy 
by a lucky speculation in the stocks, or 
an opportune contract for government, he 
was justified in wishing that a check 
should be put to that ascendancy. And 
where was the danger that could truly be 
apprehended from shortening the duration 
of parliaments? Had any one attempted to 
answer the assertion of his hon. and 
learned friend, an assertion, the truth of 
which every day’s experience confirmed, 
that the members of that House were sure 
to conduct themselves with some respect 
towards their constituents, when they 
knew that the day of reckoning with them 
was near at hand? Would any one ven- 
ture to say, if it were morally certain, the 
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present parliament was to be dissolved in 
the course of the present year, more 
would not vote that night in favour of par- 
liamentary reform, than would probably 
be found to vote for it? The influence, 
then, which a shorter duration of parlia- 
ment would have over the conduct of mi- 
nisters would be a beneficial one ; because 
it would make them anxious to preserve 
and merit the esteem and confidence of 
their constituents. It was indubitably 
true, that they had fallen greatly in the 
confidence of the country. ‘ Aye, but” 
said his hon. friend, “ only reflect upon 
the glorious issue of the war, and the 
splendid consequences of that policy 
which had been pursued for the last 
five and twenty years! All that was to 
be attributed to the House of Commons, 
which, by granting the means for carrying 
on the war, was, in fact, the real cause of 
its wonderful and triumphant termination. 
And yet you would quarrel with such a 
House of Commons, and wish to have it 
altered!’ Why, to be sure, that was a 
very ingenious and fascinating way of put- 
ting the argument. But suppose Buona- 
part¢, during his career of glory (which 
was no very short one), had taken the 
other side of it. Suppose he had said to the 
French nation: 1 will give to you the 
name and outward form of a representa- 
tive system; you shall have the shadow, 
but not the substance; you shall enjoy 
the symbol, but not the reality; and sup- 
pose he had then added, when at the 
height of his dominion and authority, there 
—you see what mighty effects you have 
produced: itis to you I owe all my glo- 
ries; it is to you I am indebted for this 
conquest and subjugation of Europe, 
though you know you could not say nor 
do any thing but what 1 bade you. That 
was precisely the logic of the hon. gen- 
tleman, who endeavoured to show that 
our successes in the late contest were at- 
tributable to the free and independent 
functions of a House of Commons, which 
had always been, and notoriously con- 
tinued to be, under the direction of mi- 
nisters. The fact was, however, and he 
was ready to prove it, that they might 
have carried on the war, if they had been 
in due awe of the people, at one-half of 
the expense. Night after night he had 
sat there, and endeavoured to impress this 
truth upon them, when million after mil- 
lion was voted away to be sent out of the 
country, to put down atheism, and he 
knew not what. He had blamed the la 
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vish expenditure which had thus been 
sanctioned, but he had opposed it in vain. 
Now, however, the country began to feel 
the effects of such improvidence, and was 
it wonderful that the people looked to- 
wards them as the authors of their suf- 
Ferings and distresses ? 


liament, that could justly be reproached. 
They (the House of Commons) were 
the guardians of the public purse, and if 
they had refused to open its strings, such 
calamitous consequences could not have 
ensued. In one part of England, the in- 
habitants had nothing to eat; in another, 
they had no work; go to a third, and 
there were no rents to receive. Did not 
these things clearly prove that there was 
something ‘* rotten in the state of Den- 
mark?” And.if so, ought not the part 
which was rotten to be probed and a re- 
medy applied? He wished for no vague 
and dangerous innovations. He was a 
determined enemy—as determined an 
enemy as any in that House—to Annual 
Parliaments and Universal suffrage. But 
did it follow, because those theories were 
not proper to be adopted, that nothing 
could be done to satisfy the people, by 
improving the representation? Did it fol- 
low, if they went into a committee that 
they must do harm, and could not do any 
good ? Would it be no satisfaction, to a 
distressed and suffering country, to see 
the legislature at least anxious and willing 
to take its grievances into consideration ? 
Would it be no consolation, if they saw 
the House of Commons seriously and ear- 
nestly disposed to investigate the causes 
of their complaints, and willing to apply 
whatever remedy they were susceptible of 
receiving ? 

He entreated the House nottobealarmed 
by any bugbears about a reform which 
would endanger the constitution. He 
would venture to say they would not find 
any committee of twenty-une members, 
who would agree to report upon the ex- 
pediency and necessity of annual parlia- 
ments, or universal suffrage. But they 
would find many twenty-ones ready and 
willing to propose some alteration in the 
~~ system. To the great admirer of 

r. Pitt he would reply, that he had stu- 


died reform under Mr. Pitt’s auspices 
also; and it was worthy of remark, that 
although he had changed his mind, yet 
in the Irish parliament he had left the 
model of a House of Representatives such 


as it ought to be in his mind. Mr. Pitt, 


It was not the. 
king, it was not the other House of par- | 
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at the time of the Irish union had, what 
few reformers ever had, an opportunity of 
acting largely and wisely upon his own 
notions. ‘There was a parliament to be 
destroyed and a parliament to be created. 
The old parliament, too, of Ireland, was 
reproached with many of those uncerimo- 
nious epithets about corruption, selling of 
seats, &c. which were applied to the pare 
liament of Great Britain, but which he 
would not be so uncivil as to repeat. 
What did Mr. Pitt do? He provided, that 
out of the hundred members to be ree 
turned by Ireland, two-thirds, he believed 
he spoke correctly [a member near Mr. 
Tierney said 64], should be county mem- 
bers. ‘The remainder to be close bo- 
roughs, and those including Cork and 
Dublin, and some other cities and towns, 
which were any thing but close. Was 
that no guide for them? Was that no 
polar star by which they might steer their 
course. Could they not do something of 
the same kind? Could they not destroy 
the close boroughs and towns, at least, 
and throw the votes open to the popula- 
tion of such places, which would be one 
great step towards attaining an efficient 
representation? All he contended for was, 
such a state of the representation, taken 
as a whole, as would prevent the county 
members, the country gentlemen of Eng- 
land, from forming a minority in the 
House, which they did at present. His 
hon. friend opposite had begged he would 
forgive some observations that had drop- 
ped from him. He could assure his hon. 
friend that he was of a very placable dis- 
position. His hon. friend once sat on that 
side of the House, and said many hard 
things against the other; if his new 
friends would as easily forgive him for his 
past offences to them, as he (Mr. T.) 
pardoned him whatever he had said that 
night, it would be ail very well. 

He had thus expressed his opinion upon 
the subject then before the House. When 
he rose, he promised them that he would 
not long occupy their attention, and he 
should conclude with adverting to only 
one more point. It had been the fate of 
Parliamentary Reform to suffer deeply 
from the madness and insolence of the ad- 
vocates who had lately espousedit. Thev 
foolishly and presumptuously imagined 
that they could carry that great question 
exclusively of all persons of rank and in- 
fluence in the country. This doctrine 
had been inculcated at public meetings bv 
an individual, who though he had attacked 
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the whigs, now found that without them 
he could do nothing. Certain he was, 
that such conduct on the part of the ad- 
vocates for parliamentary reform, had 
done more to injure the cause than all the 
arguments of its avowed enemies. He 
hoped their eyes were now open to the 
mischief they had done, and that conduct 
like that which he had noticed would 
not be persevered in, or recurred to. 


Lord Milton rose amid cries of question, | Boughey, sir J. F. 
and said, that he had heard nothing which | Brand, hon. T. 
had shaken his opinion on this subject.— , Brougham, Ienry 
There was no sufficient case made out | Burroughs, sir Wm. 


Bennett, hon. G H. 


against the present state of the represen-— 


tation in parliament; and till he was 
convinced, he should not vote for any 
alteration. 
The House then divided : 
Ayes - 
Noes - 265 
Majority against the Motion—188 
While strangers were excluded, 
Mr. Brougham (who had not been in 
his place during the debate) rose, under 


dressed the House, ta express his zealous 
and cordial approbation of the motion, and 
his regret that he had been prevented from 
stating his opinion more in detail, by an 
indisposition, in consequence of which he 
had applied to have the question put off 
for a day ; an arrangement which had been 
by an accident. He stated, that 
1e was the more anxious to mention the 
grounds on which he supported the motion 
because he went a considerable way far- 
ther than some of his hon. friends (sir S. 
Romilly and Mr. Tierncy ), in his views of 
reform ; and because he stood pledged to 
state those views explicitly. He added, 


that he was anxious to see the question {aan ae ek. 


again brought forward in any shape which 
should give him the opportunity he desir- 
ed ;—and in the mean time he should 
only state, which he did most conscien- 
tiously, his unalterable adherence to his 
former sentiments upon this important 
question. 

Mr. Plunkett expressed much regret at 
having to differ from those friends with 
whom he generally acted ; but were he to 
vote for sending these petitions to a com- 
mittee, he should give countenance to a 
proposition which he denied, namely, that 
the distresses complained of originated in 
the defects of the representation. He 
was by no means, however, prepared to 
reject all plans of reform that might be 
proposed ; and he declared his readiness 
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Cochrane, lord 
_Curwen, J.C. 

Dundas, Chas. 

' Dundas, hon. L. 


_ Hornby, E. 
_Howorth, H. 


evident marks of illness, and shortly 
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to discuss those measures in detail, to which 
several members had referred. 


List of the Minority. 


Atherley, Arthur Martin, J. 
Aubrey, sir John Matthew, hon. M. 
Baillie, J. E. Moore, Peter 
Barclay, Charles Neville, hon. R. 
Barnett, James Newman, R. W. 
North, D. 
Ossulston, lord 
Parnell, sir H. 
Peirse, Henry 
Philips, G. 
Prittie, hon. F. A. 
Rancliffe, lord 


Birch, Jos. 


Browne, Dom. 


Butterworth, Jos. Rashleigh, Wm. 
. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Calcraft, John Romilly, sir S. 


Rowley, sir W. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Sefton, earl of 
Sharp, Richard 
Smith, J. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Spiers, Arch. 
Stanley, lord 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tavistock, marquis of 
Teed, John 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Waldegrave, hon, W. 
Webb, E. 
Webster, sir G. 
Wharton, John 
TELLERS, 
Burdett, sir F. 
Smith, Wm. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Martin, Henry 
Monck, sir C. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Newport, sir J. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Plumer, Wm. 
Piggott, sir A. 
Lyttelton, hon. W.H. Symonds T. P. 
Madocks, W. A. Western, C.C. 


Mr. Ponsonby was absent from indis- 
position. 


Calvert, Charles 
Calvert. Nic. 
Carter, John 


Ebrington, vise. 


Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. 
Gaskell, B. 

Gordon, Robert 
Grattan, rt. hon. H. 
Guise, sir W. B. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Heron, sir R. 


Hughes, W. L. 
Jervoise, J. P. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Langton, W. Gore 
Latouche, Robert 
Leader, Wm. 
Lefevre, C. S. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 21. 

REPEAL OF THE SEPTENNIAL AcT.]— 
Mr. Brougham gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move, on the 10th of June, for 
leave to bring in a bill for the Repeal of 
the Septennial Act. 


Ixsurrection Act.] —Mr. 
Peel rose to move for leave to bring in a 
bill to continue for one year the Insurrece 
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tion actin Ireland. This act was familiar 
to the House, and though passed as a 
general measure, was only intended for 
limited operation. It was unnecessary to 
discuss its general character, and all that 
he felt required from him was, to state that 
there were some districts in that country 
where the enforcement of the measure 
was demanded, by that protection which 
the state owed to the lives and property of 
the subject. He asked for the continuance 
of this confessedly rigorous measure, with 
the confident conviction of its having 
never, during the past time, been abused 
by the Irish government. He had in the 
last session given an historical account of 
the proceedings under that act. During 
the last year no application of it was made, 
and indeed, whenever applied, it was after 
the most mature consideration of all the 
circumstances, In this year, in the county 
of Louth, in consequence of a very atro- 
cious outrage, and the manifestation of a 
general spirit of insubordination, the go- 
vernment acceded to the unanimous me- 
morial of the magistracy calling for its 
enforcement. He concluded with saying, 
that he felt it his duty, at the moment 
when he called for the enactment of such a 
measure of rigour, though no description 


could give an adequate impression of the 
distress of many districts in Ireland, to 
bear testimony to the general spirit of sub- 
ordination and good order that prevailed 
where that distress was most deeply ex- 
perienced.—Leave granted. 


Motion FoR COMMUNICATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE Home DEPARTMENT AND 
Mr. Pootr.]—Sir James Mackintosh rose 
to move for the production of copies of all 
communications between the Home De- 
rent, and a person of the name of 
Poole, regarding the conduct of the latter 
in his informations against three individu- 
als, named Parkinson, Fletcher, and Dea- 
con, before a magistrate of Staffordshire. 
This individual had been very active in 
his informations. He had no personal 
knowledge of him, and had no motive but 
that of public duty, in bringing forward 
the facts which he felt himself called upon 
to state. He had received his information 
from persons on whose veracity he could 
rely ; who, like himself, had no personal 
Interests to serve, and who, although it 
was possible for them to be deceived them- 
selves, would never attempt to deceive 
others. It appeared from their statement, 
that this Poole had been very active about 
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the beginning of April, in procuring infor- 
mations against Parkinson and the two 
other persons; and that his zeal had car- 
ried him beyond the bounds of law or pru- 
dence. When his conduct had excited 
public notice, when the legality of his 
proceedings became generally questioned, 
and he found that he had exposed himself 
to untoward consequences by his indiscreet 
zeal, he thought of a plan of saving himself 
from the penalties of his irregularities, by 
sheltering himself under the protection of 
the home department. Either he him- 
self, or some other person acting for him, 
had procured a letter from an hon. person 
connected with the office of the secretary 
of state, or from some person affeeting to 
be acting under the authority of the 
home-office, which he considered as a 
security for his past conduct, and exhibit- 
ed as an assurance of protection against 
the consequences of the irregularities of 
which he had been guilty. This letter had 
been seen by a magistrate of the county 
of Stafford, whom he would not now name, 
but whose name, if it were mentioned, 
would suggest as honourable a character 
as existed in the country. He would not 
state the expressions the letter contained, 
nor would he tell by what persons or on 
whose authority it was written. The 
grounds of his present motion might be 
divided into two parts ; the fact of showing 
the letter, and the irregularity of the pro- 
ceeding. No doubt could exist that this 
person had shown a letter from the home- 
office, which he considered asa protection 
against the consequences of his indiscreet 
zeal, and that by this means he spread a 
belief in the district to which he belonged, 
that government, instead of superintending 
the due execution of the laws, had encou- 
raged their violation and extended protec- 
tion to their violator. No doubt could be 
entertained, therefore, of the existence of 
the letter, and the mischievous consequen- 
ces it had produced. Whatever the letter 
was, whether direct or indirect, whether it 
depended on verbal communication, or 
written authority, from the secretary of 
state, or any person who could be consi- 
dered as his agent, it had produced evil 
consequences, and required ample expla- 
nation. This person had certainly spread 
a report, supported by a written document, 
that he was favoured by government in 
breaking the law: that the secretary of 
state had entered into a confederacy with 
him to oppress the subject; and had pro- 
tected him from the legal consequences of 
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his irregularities. It was the duty of the 
House at all times to watch with the ut- 
most jealousy over proceedings against the 
subject, in which the government might 
be considered as a party ; but more espe- 
cially so at the present moment. If par- 
liament created great powers, and intrusted 
them into the hands of the administration, 
they should exert the greatest vigilance 
over their execution. He believed that 
the Circular Letter of the noble secretary 
of state, which would soon be brought 
under the consideration of the House, had 
been issued with the best intentions; but 
it could not be denied that it had produc- 
ed the most serious evils. The mischief 
of the power lately created, or assumed, 
did not consist so much in the solitary acts 
of oppression to which they might lead, as 
in the general excitement which they gave 
to bad passions, the injury they did to 
public morals, and the universal suspicion 
that they diffused. They gave a vent to 
the exasperated feelings of the favoured, 
and therefore the triumphant party ; they 
taught the people to believe that an action 
changed its character as it changed its 
side; and that immoralities became meri- 
torious by being enlisted ona right side, 
and performed ina right cause. Not only 
were the common people liable to this 
error, but men of education, and even ma- 
gistrates. He would not now enter into 
the circular, but he would say that whether 
it contained legal doctrine or not, it had 
given powers which were before unknown, 
or not acted upon ; and had goaded on to 
the exercise of rigour those who would 
otherwise have been beneficially inactive. 
He hoped the circumstances connected 
with the subject of his motion would be 
explained, as a satisfactory explanation 
would give him great pleasure. He con- 
cluded with moving, * That there be laid 
before this House, Copies of all Commu- 
nications between his majesty’s principal 
secretary of state for the Home Depart- 
ment, or either of the two under secreta- 
ries for that department, or any person 
acting under or employed by him or them, 
and one John Elliston Poole, touching the 
conduct of the said Poole in informations 
against three persons named Parkinson, 
I'letcher, and Deacon, who are charged 
with certain offences before Edward Powis, 
clerk, a justice of peace of the county of 
— on or about the 5th day of April 
ast.” 

Mr. Addington observed, that having 
been, through indisposition, absent from 
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his office when these communications were 
said to have been made, he had felt it his 
duty, after the hon. andlearned gentleman’s 
notice of motion, to inquire into the cir- 
cumstance; the result of this inquiry he 
was now ready to state to the House. 
Two or three letters had certainly passed 
between his hon. colleague, Mr Beckett, 
and the individual to whom the motion re- 
ferred. Early in April last, a letter had 
been addressed to the under secretary of 
state, by Poole, who was a surveyor under 
the hawkers and pedlars act. To this 
letter (which was perhaps a mere ebulli- 
tion of well-meant zeal), an answer was 
returned, framed according to a certain 
established form, and, in tact, amounting 
to little more than an acknowledgment of 
the letter ; two more were afterwards ad- 
dressed by Poole, and acknowledged in 
the same manner, and two additional ones 
(making five in all), to which no answers 
were returned. He could assure the hon. 
and learned gentleman, that there was no 
ground whatever for imputing to the secre- 
tary of state, any desire to protect any 
individual from the responsibility which 
the law imposed upon him for his acts, and 
that, in fact, no letter or communication 
in any manner, bearing the interpretation 
mentioned by the hon, and learned gen- 
tleman, had been sent from the office of 
the Home Department to the individual in 
question; and to show how adverse his 
noble relative (lord Sidmouth) was, to any 
interference uncalled for by the nature of 
his indispensable duty, he had to state, 
that earl Talbot, the lord lieutenant of the 
county of Stafford, brought a letter which 
he had received from the rev. Mr. Powis, 
the magistrate, against whom the action 
was said to be pending, for the affair con- 
nected with the hon. and learned gentle- 
man’s motion. This letter contained three 
or four questions, to which answers were 
expected from the secretary of state ; but 
the application not being made in direct 
official form to the office, no answer was 
returned. The application, however, was 
afterwards renewed in a direct manner, 
and the answer returned was, that the secre- 
tary of state did not consider it his pro- 
vince to put constructions on acts of 
parliament— or on the nature and charac- 
ter of any publications sent to him by the 
magistrates, or on their libellous or sedi- 
tious tendency—that it was for the magis~ 
trates to act according to their own dis- 
cretion and best judgment, aided by what- 
ever professional advice they should think 
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— to resort to on such occasions. He 
ad already said, that the three letters 
from Mr. Beckett, contained nothing like 
what the hon. and learned gentleman sus- 
cted; and so far as the credit of the 
ome Department was concerned, he 
should not have the least objection to have 
those letters read at Charing-cross. It 
did not follow, however, that they ought 
to be produced. ‘There were two grounds, 
which would induce him to object to their 
production ; the first was, that a prosecu- 
tion was carrying on against the rev. Mr. 
Powis, in the King’s-bench, arising (in 
part at least) out of this transaction, and 
that, pendente lite, it would be improper to 
publish these letters. The second ground 
was, that it was not a matter of course to 
grant papers on their being merely called 
for. Motions were often made for papers 
(this was, he admitted, not of that descrip- 
tion) out of mere curiosity, and these 
ought not to be granted. But where papers 
were moved for, with the view of establish- 
ingacharge against an individual connected 
or unconnected with the government, it was 
incumbent on the person moving for them 
to establish a strong prima facie case of 
misconduct against the individual whom he 
means te charge. He did not think such 
a case had been made out on the present 
occasion, and he would therefore resist the 
motion. 

Sir 8. Romilly could see no ground for 
refusing the correspondence. ‘The prose- 
cution pending in the court of King's- 
bench was against Mr. Powis, the magis- 
trate, alone. It was true, that the right 
hon. gentleman had, with extraordinary 
candour, apprized the House of the inter- 
course now subsisting between that gen- 
tleman and the executive government ; 
but all that appeared upon the present 
statement of facts, was, that an individual, 
who had by some means rendered himself 
unpleasant to government, had been ille- 
gally convicted under the hawkers and 
pediars act ; the magistrate who recorded 
that conviction stating, that he cared not 
for the law, as he was satisficd that he 
should be indemnified by government, In 
this state of the case he could not advise 
his hon. and learned friend to withdraw 
his motion. 

Sir J. Mackintosh would have willingly 
withdrawn his motion, if what he had re- 
presented as facts had appeared to be no 
more than supposition. He had, however, 
reason to believe that too much authen- 


ticity belanged to the letter of Poole ; by 
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which it appeared, that he had obtained 
security against the consequences of any 
irregularity he might commit. With re- 
gard to the objection, that the motion was 
an interference with the proceedings now 
in progress against Mr. Powis, it would 
undoubtedly have some weight, if he ‘had 
called for any other than those parts of the 
correspondence which related to the in- 
former himself. He could not consent to 
withdraw the motion, until he should hear 
something calculated to do away the im. 
pression which the letter in question must 
have created, that the king’s government 
was disposed to sanction every effort of 
loyalty and zeal, however illegal or irre- 
gular. 

Sir W. Burroughs intimated, that his 
vote must depend upon the answer he re- 
ceived to the question, whether any such 
letter had ever been sent as that described 
by Mr. Poole? 

Mr. Bathurst said, that such a question 
in this stage of the discussion was entirely 
out of order; but he only rose to observe, 
that the case of the magistrate was neces- 
sarily connected with that of the informer. 

The House then divided :— For the mo- 
tion, 15: Against it, 47. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor BILL.] 
On the motion for recommitting this bill, 
Lord Milton expressed his doubts as to 
the probable eflicacy of this measure in af- 
fording any substantial relief, particularly 
in populous places, like Manchester and 
Sheffield, where the distress was greatest, 
and the habits of the unemployed least 
adapted to the labour incident to the exe- 
cution of public works. That part of the 
bill which contemplated the repayment of 
the money borrowed on the security of 
parish funds within the term of three 
years, he regarded as perfectly nugatory. 
Mr. Long Wellesley felt considerable ob- 
jections to the general principle of the 
executive government advancing the pub- 
lic money on private security. Ifnot an 
unconstitutional, it was a dangerous prac- 
tice. He was at the same time satisfied 
that the measure under consideration 
would be perfectly useless. There was 
sufficient capital already in the country for 
carrying on every profitable and useful 
public undertaking. The only permanent 
bencfit that would, in his opinion, be con+ 
ferred upon the labouring poor must arise 
from an attentive examination of the ef- 
fects of the poor Jaws upon their condition, 
and the adoption of some gradual system 
(3G) 
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that might operate to restore their original 
principle, and rescue the lower orders from 
their present degradation of moral feeling. 

Mr. W. Smith was inclined to give cre- 
dit to ministers, and to believe they had 
acted with the purest intentions in bring- 
ing forward this measure. He thought 
that just now ministers “— easily get 
those public works forwarded, which they 
would hereafter require to be finished—as 
for example, the Plymouth Breakwater. 
He was sorry the estimate for it had been 
reduced from 60,000/. to 30,000/., for he 
would rather have seen it made a 120,000/. 
as thus it would have afforded employ- 
ment to many of the poor miners in Corn- 
wall, who were at present in a state of in- 
describable distress. In Scotland also there 
existed dreadful distress, there being no 
work, and no means of earning money for 
provisions. 

Sir W. Burroughs could not give minis- 


ters credit for their intentions, as in truth | 


they would never have adopted this mea- 


they had been sincere, why had they not 
sooner convened parliament? If it was true 
that parliament was soon to be dissolved, 
he was afraid this measure might be con- 
sidered as a means of securing patronage 
to ministers. He wished ministers, or 
some of their friends, would disavow they 
had any intention of making this a source 


-of patronage. 


Mr. Thompson approved of the intention 
of ministers, and thought the plan might 
do good, because it would furnish the 
means of employment. 

Mr. Rose expressed his astonishment at 
the insinuation of the learned gentleman, 
that this measure was proposed for the 
sake of obtaining any undue influence, and 
referred to the names of the commission- 
ers appointed as a complete answer to the 
supposition. No expectations were enter- 
tained of any extensive benefit to be de- 
rived from the measure; but it might do 
good, and could not be prejudicial. 

Mr. Lyttelton considered the principle 
of the measure to be false, unsound, and 
hollow, and was persuaded that its adop- 
tion would not produce any permanently 
good effects. 

The House then went into the commit- 
tee, in which a desultory conversation 
took place upon the several clauses. 
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rose to present a petition, praying for a 
revision of the Bankrupt Laws, from the 
principal members of the mercantile body 
of the city of London. To this petition 
the names of the bank directors, with those 
of the most respectable West-India and 
East-India merchants, were annexed. It 
was indeed so subscribed, that it might 
well be denominated a petition from the 
first merchants, bankers, and traders in 
the country, and it referred to a subject 
highly deserving the attention of that 
House. The petitioners complained, that 
under a commission of bankruptcy, bona 
jide creditors were too often defrauded, 
while fictitious claimants were allowed to 
partake of the assets of the bankrupt— 
that the place in which the commissioners 
at present transacted business in London, 
was so inadequate for the purpose, that 
they were quite incompetent to discharge 
the duty assigned them, to the satisfaction 
of the creditors—that indeed it was ex- 


' tremely difficult, ifnot impossible, for them 
sure had they not been driven to it. If. 


to examine the conduct of bankrupts in 


_ such a way as to answer the object of the 


law. From the objectionable character 
and defective administration of such a sys- 
tem, it must be the wish of every consi- 
derate man to relieve the mercantile body, 
and with a view to the attainment of that 
relief, it was his intention on a future day 
to move for the appointment of a special 
committee to inquire into the subject. 

Sir S. Romilly was glad that this subject 
had been brought before the House from 
such a respectable quarter, and trusted it 
would experience the degree of attention 
which it loudly called for. The system of 
the bankrupt ‘tes was radically defective ; 
and he was persuaded that nothing would 
serve to correct the abuses complained of 
but a very maierial alteration in that law. 
It was notorious that the grossest frauds 
were practised under the law, as it at pre- 
sent stood—that fictitious debts very often 
superseded bona fide claims—that indeed 
many persons entirely subsisted in this 
town by the fraudulent management of 
bankrupt concerns—by the superinten- 
dence of perjury and subornation of per- 
jury. The system, then, which gave birth 
to such crimes, surely called for the consi- 
deration of the legislature; and he was 
firmly convinced, that those crimes arose 
principally out of the excessive severity of 
the law; for this was one of the many 
cases in which the excessive severity of 
the punishment defeated the object of the 
law. By the 5th of Geo, 2d. any bankrupt 
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who did not appear to his commission, or 
who withheld any property to the value of 
201. was pronounced guilty of a capital 
crime. Yet how few were the convictions 
under this act, and yet how many might 
be supposed guilty of the latter offence. 
But the fact was, that men were unwilling 
to prosecute while the punishment was so 
excessive at least for withholding the pro- 
perty. But he was satisfied that if the 
punishment were less severe, a fraud, no 
doubt of frequent recurrence, would be 
considerably reduced. There were, how- 
ever, other alterations which this system 
required. It ought to be made a substan- 
tive crime for any fictitious creditor to 
sign a bankrupt’s certificate. Adverting 
to the bill before the House, he expressed 
his disapprobation of that measure, which 
he did not think likely to do any good, 
while it was calculated to produce much 
oppression. For the idea of authorizing a 
minute examination of the whole life of a 
bankrupt, and of proposing that if any ex- 
ceptionable act on his part were detected, he 
should be therefore refused his certificate, 
was q. te inconsistent with justice and hu- 
manity. But the main object of this bill 
was quite impracticable, and he hoped the 
hon. mover would not press its adoption. 
He had himself brought in a bill upon the 
subject in a former session, in which there 
was a clause to invest the lord chancellor 
with a power to sign a bankrupt’s certifi- 
cate in certain cases. But for this clause 
another was substituted in the Lords, of 
which he by no means approved, namely, 
that of authorizing three-fifths of the cre- 
ditors to sign a certificate, and this was 
deemed an important concession, because 
four-fifths were previously required. That 
arrangement, however, did not at all an- 
swer the end which he had in view, name- 
ly, to protect the honest debtor from the 
oppression of callous or inconsiderate cre- 
ditors. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that the object of the 
bill which he had introduced, was solely 
to distinguish between honest and fraudu- 
Jent bankrupts, and to guard against fic- 
titious claimants. As to the latter, he was 
sorry to understand, and he stated it with- 
out prejudice, that in London, at least, 
they consisted principally of the Hebrew 
nation, who, as he was assured, dealt 
largely in false oaths. For example a case 
had lately come to his knowledge, in which 
a Jew had sworn himself the creditor of a 
bankrupt to the amount of 5,000/., but, 
upon examination before the commis- 
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sioners, it appeared that not one shilling 
was due to him. But as he (Mr. L.) was 
informed, those Jews, however they might 
be influenced by the penalty which the 
law annexed to perjury, had really no re- 
ligious reverence for any oath not taken 
before one of their own rabbies, while such 
was their impression with regard to the 
latter, that a Jew happening to die some 
time ago, shortly after he had violated an 
oath taken before a rabbi, his fate was 
among his nation universally attributed to 
that violation. . The rabbies should there- 
fore be called upon to enlighten and in- 
struct those Jews upon the subject of 
oaths taken in the administration of our 
law, and no doubt the call would be at- 
tended to. 

Mr. Abercrombie supported the views of 
sir S. Romilly, adding, that the com- 
missioners of bankruptcy should be autho- 
rized to adjourn the final examination of 
anyjbankruptcy until he should be, prepared 
to make a satisfactory disclosure of his ef- 
fects, as such a provision, he was induced 
to think would operate materially to 
check fraudulent bankrupts. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


ABUSES AT THE ConvicT DEPART- 
MENT AT CorkK.] Mr. Bennet, advert- 
ing to a commission of inquiry which had 
lately taken place at Cork, in consequence 
of frauds committed upon the Convicts, 
stated the circumstances of the case as 
they had been communicated to him. 
Representation having been made to ad- 
miral Hallowell, who commanded at Cork, 
that about one half of the sum allowed 
by government for the maintenance of 
each convict while at Cork, had been for 
years appropriated to the private profit of 
the sheriffs and gaolers, that gallant officer 
transmitted his information to the govern- 
ment, by whom a commission of inquiry was 
appointed. Now, he wished to know whee 
ther there was any objection to lay before 
the House the report of the commission, 
with regard to the double fraud upon the 
government and the unfortunate convicts? 

Mr. Peel having stated that he had no 
objection, Mr. Bennet moved for the 
‘« Report of the Commissioners appointed 
by the Crown to investigate certain al- 
leged abuses in the Convict Department 
in Cork, together with the evidence taken 
before them.”—Ordered. 


Epucation of THE Poor.] Mr. 
Brougham rose to move the revival of the 
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committee which sat last session to inquire 
into the education of the lower orders in 
the metropolis. A great deal of evidence 
was taken before the former committee, 
and a great deal of that evidence was ne- 
cessarily ex parte. It appeared to him 
that a considerable portion of it, therefore, 
was susceptible of correction and revision, 
and it was in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity for obtaining that correction, on 
the part of the witnesses, by another in- 
vestigation, that he now moved the re- 
vival of the commnittee.—A greed to. 


Winpow AND CARRIAGE TAX IN 
TIreELAND.}] Mr. Shaw, of Dublin, rose 
to bring under the consideration of the 
House, the extreme hardship which was 
felt in many parts of Ireland from the op- 
pressive duty upon Windows and Carriages. 
The hon. member went into a variety of 
statements, to prove the severity of those 
taxes, especially that upon windows, and 
mentioned one case, where a person pay- 
ing only 28/. a year for rent, paid 24/. to 
the window and hearth tax. The duty 
on windows was originally imposed as a 
war tax, and the war having ceased, he 
thought it was but common justice to re- 
lieve the people of that country from the 
further continuance of the tax. At least, 
if it could not be wholly repealed, he ap- 
prehended it would be very practicable to 
mitigate its operation, and he should 
therefore move, “‘ That a committee be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the 
petitions from the city of Dublin, and 
other parts of Ireland, against the window 
tax and carriage tax.” 


Mr. Grattan expressed his entire con-— 
currence in the motion, and his convic-— 


tion of the necessity that some considera- 
tion should be bestowed upon the subject. 
The persons who had petitioned against the 
tax, especially from Dublin, were all of 
them respectable householders, and a most 
rational, intelligent, and modest sct of 
men. His idea was, that some regulation 
might be adopted, which would relieve 
the subject, without diminishing the re- 
sources of the country. In any opinion he 
entertained or might have expressed upon 
the subject of those taxes, he did not 
mean to cast the slightest imputation upon 
the motives or the integrity of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. V. Fitzgerald), at 
whose recommendation they were imposed. 
He had proved himself an honest servant 
of the Crown, mediating between it and 
the people, and doing justice to the one, 
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without agitating or oppressing the other. 
It was impossible, however, in so large a 
system of taxation, that some parts of it 
should not need correction, and any per- 
son might manifest a wish to obtain that 
correction, without throwing a blemish 
upon the individual by whom the system 
was proposed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that though he differed in some respects 
from the views entertained by the hon. 
mover, yet he was most ready to do jus- 
tice to the candid manner in which he 
had argued it. While, however, that 
House would feel disposed to attend to 
any particular inconveniences felt from 
the operation of a tax, they were equally 
bound to attend to the general burthen 
which must be borne by the whole empire. 
He thought the object of the hon. mem- 
ber would be best attained by referring 
the petitions to the committee of finance, 
rather than to any separate committee. 
The whole taxation of the country must 
come under the consideration of that com- 
mittee; and he would, therefore, move as 
an amendment, that the said petitions be 
referred to the committee of finance. 

Sir J. Newport said, if the House wish- 
ed to have a fair examination of the mat- 
ter, they would not consent to send the 
petitions to the finance committee One 
reason why he should object to doing so, 
was, because there was not, at most, more 
than one or two Irish members upon it, 
and though he had no doubt the members 
of that committee would do their duty, in 
what related to Ireland, as weil as to Eng- 
land, yet, in a question affecting Ireland 
alone, he could not help thinking that 
Irishmen were most likely to be influenced 
by the necessary zeal and anxiety. ‘There 
was another consideration. ‘lhe business 
already before the committee was quite 
enough to occupy ail its attention With 
respect to the taxes complained of, in 
condemning their operation, he disclaimed 
/any intention of reproaching the right 
hon. gentleman who proposed them. He 
"was called upon, by his situation, to make 

great exertions during the war; be did do 
so, and Ireland corresponded to them, 
_by drawing upon her capital to meet his 
demands. But the war being over, she 
had a right to expect from the justice of 
England a remission of those claims. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald, in explaining the 
views which induced him to lay those 
taxes upon Ireland, admitted, that he be- 
lieved there was no body of men more 
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entitled to relief than the petitioners, if 
that relief were consistent with the wel- 
fare of the empire at large ; and he hoped 
the reference of the petitions to the fi- 
nance committee would not operate in the 
way which the right hon, baronet appre- 
hended. 

Mr. Plunkett said, he thought it would 
be much better to understand at once 
whether it was likely any relief would be 
granted, rather than send the petitions to 
a committee, merely as a way of getting 
rid of them. No new light could be 
thrown upon the subject of them by any 
investigation before the finance com- 
mittee. With respect to the window tax, 
it was certainly a war tax originally; but 
he did not therefore mean to say it should 
be struck off, though it certainly con- 
stituted some ground for complaint, and 
some claim for a mitigation of its assess- 
ments on the part of the petitioners. It 
was felt most severely in Dublin, where 
hundreds of persons were compelled to 
stop up their lights, thus excluding the 
fresh air, and causing the most deplorable 
consequences from contagious disorders. 
if no relief could be granted, in God's 
name let it be so declared, and they must 
submit to it, which would be infinitely 
better than deluding them with hopes that 
were never meant to be realized. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer remind- 
ed the House, that the assessed taxes of 
ireland stood pledged for the payment of 
the interest upon its permanent debt. 
‘They had to consider, therefore, whether 
she could supply the means of defraying 
that charge, by the operation of a reason- 
able system of taxation. He was as de- 
sirous as any one to afford relief, if it could 
be done without diminishing the income 
ofthe country. The mode of effecting 
that would demand some inquiry, and he 
much doubted whether any inquiry could 
be made that would enable them to legis- 
late upon the subject this session. That 
was the reason why he proposed to refer 
the petitions to the finance committee. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, that he 
undersivod the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to state that this tax stood pledged 
as a part of the permanent revenue of Ire- 
land. That was impossible, as the act of 
parliament gave it an express duration of 
three years, or during the war. England, 
on the arrival of peace, had received as a 
boon a diminution of 17 millions of taxes, 
while to Ireland, whose means of meet- 
sng taxation were so reduced by the abrupt- 
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ness of that measure, nothing was granted 
but about 20,000/. in the repeal of certain 
duties. He would vote for a special com- 
mittee; any other reference was but to 
smother disapprobation. 

Sirs N. Colthurst and H. Parnell pres- 
sed the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
send the subject to the examination of a 
special committee. 

Mr. Brougham contended it was the 
only practicable course, as by sending it 
to the finance committee either its other 
comparatively more important duties must 
be suspended, or no regard would be paid 
to the present subject. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald, to gratify all parties, 
would press on his right hon. friend, to 
accede to the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that he was not so wedded to his 
own opinion as to the manner of disposing 
of the present subject, as to decline tak- 
ing the course most likely to gratify those 
gentlemen so intimately connected with 
Ireland. But he wished to say, that a pian 
had lately been before him for remodelling 
the whole system of the collection of the 
assessed taxes in Ireland, on which he had 
suspended his decision until he should 
avail himself of a local investigation on the 
spot. 

: Sir J. Newport suggested the propriety 

in consequence of the information the 
House had just received, of withdrawing 
the motion. The presence of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, he sincerely 
trusted, would have the beneficial effect 
of establishing that long wanted desidera- 
tum in Ireland, an efficient check on the 
collectors of the public money. 

The motion and amendment were then 
withdrawn. 


Linen Transit Duties.] Mr. Finlay, 
in rising to draw the attention of the House 
to the state of the Linen trade, lamented 
that his intentions had given rise to any 
agitation in Ireland. He trusted, how- 
ever, heshould be able to show on what 
slight grounds those apprehensions were 
founded. Foreign linens, he observed, 
on being taken out of warehouses for home 
consumption, were subjected to a duty of 
74, and if intended for exportation, were 
loaded with an additional duty of 15 per 
cent., making altogether 224. This duty 
had been wisely imposed by parliament, 
when this country enjoyed the monopoly 
of the trade of the world; and if affairs 
had so continued to the present time, he 
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would not now propose its removal. The 
Irish manufacturer complained, that the 
removal of those duties would be highly 
disadvantageous tothem. This he denied 
to besthe fact; for their repeal would not 
induce people to purchase foreign linens, 
at an additional expense, which they must 
do, if they preferred them to those manu- 
factured in Ireland. The general com- 
merce of the country was injured by this 
system, and the manufacturers of linen in 
England and Ireland, were particularly 
affected by it. He could show, that the 
removal of this tax would assist the manu- 
factures and commerce of the country, 
generally, and that it would be especially 
serviceable to the linen manufacturers. 
There was a prejudice in the colonial mar- 
ket against Irish linens, which could only 
be done away by removing those duties. 
By this means Irish linens, which were now 
scarcely to be seen in the colonial markets, 
would find their way to it,and acompetition 
would take place between that and foreign 
linens, which would probably remove the 
existing prejudice. The hon. gentlemanthen 
moved that a“ copy of a memorial of the 
merchants engaged in the import and ex- 

ort trade of the city of London, to the 
ords commissioners of his majesty’s trea- 
sury, respecting the transit duties on 
foreign linens, presented on the 7th of 
May, 1817, be laid before the House,” also, 
for a “* copy of amemorial of the govern- 
or and court of the Russia company, res- 
pecting the transit duties on foreign linens 
be laid before the House.” 

Mr. Knox did not mean to oppose the 
motion, as it tended only to produce in- 
quiry. The question lay within a very 
narrow compass. It was known that there 
was a great prejudice in the minds of the 
South Americans against Irish linens; not, 
he believed, because they were inferior 
to the foreign linens, but because a fair 
comparison was not made between them. 
In consequence of this the Irish linen mer- 
chants imitated certain marks that were 
affixed to the German linens, and sent 
them into the market thus disguised. He 
was averse to the removal of those duties. 
If the burthen on the import of foreign 
linens were taken off, not a yard of Irish 
linen would be bought; nothing but that 
of foreign manufacture would be purchas- 
ed. It might be said, that the prejudice 
of the South Americans would soon be 
removed, when the Irish article came in 
fair competition with the foreign. But 
what, in the mean time, was to become 
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of the Irish manufacturer? They knew 
very well that this trade had been increas- 
ing in Ireland, during the last few years, 
under the operation of these transit duties 
which certainly afforded a presumption 
that they were useful. This increase some 
persons attributed to the war, but they 
had no right to doso. The trade had in- 
creased since the conclusion of hostilities, 
and the opening of the continental ports 
to us, in a great degree. In 1812, 
35,000,000 of yards were exported; in 
1813, 37,000, 000; andin 181 5,40,000,000. 
It was clear that such an increase could 
not have taken place if the transit duties 
were ruinous in their nature. 

Mr. Jtobinson was decidedly of opinion, 
that it would be beneficial to the general 
interests of the country, and, in no ways 
injurious to the manufacturer, if those du- 
ties were repealed. He was always friendly 
to the measure, and so little did he con- 
template the objections which had becn 
urged against it, that he had laid a me- 
morial before the linen board of Ireland, 
thinking the proposition of a repeal of the 
transit duties would be immediately ac- 
ceded to; but he found their feelings on 
that subject were very different from his ; 
they treated the measure as one calculat- 
ed to do the greatest possible injury, and 
as rather intended to serve the interests 
of private individuals, than those of the 
country in general. ‘The whole of their 
argument was founded on the supposition, 
that those duties prevented the foreign 
linens from coming into our markets. 
This was the fact, in 1810, when we had 
all the trade of the world; but now, when 
the ocean was covered with the flags of 
all nations, what was there to prevent 
foreign vessels proceeding directly to 
those markets, which we formerly sup- 
plied? It was said, the foreign merchant 
could not do this, because it was out of 
his power to command an assorted cargo. 
But every practical merchant in that 
House knew that that this was an erro- 
neous supposition. The foreign merchant 
could half fill his vessel at Hamburgh with 
linens; he might then proceed to an 
English port, take in whatever other arti- 
cles he pleased, and sail at once for South 
America. In the last year, the duties on 
foreign linens exported amounted to 
4,000/.—in the preceding year they were 
22,0001.; which showed that the foreign 
linens, in spite of our efforts, had found 
their way, direct, to the colonial market. 
The duty was inoperative; it produced 
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no good for the Irish manufacturer ; but, 
on the contrary, a great deat of mischief. 
Though there might be a prejudice abroad 
against Irish linens, yet it was well known 
that many other articles, the manufacture 
of these countries, were highly estimated 
in South America. These articles would 
certainly be introduced to a much greater 
extent, if, in consequence of the transit 
duties being taken off, they were shipped 
from this country along with foreign linens. 
With, respect to the “ innocent decep- 
tion,” the ‘* pious fraud,” that was spoken 
of; namely, the assimilating, by an imita- 
tion of certain marks, Irish to German 
linens, he was sure it would be carried on 
much better if the assimilated pieces were 
mixed with a quantity of linens, really 
foreign. But it would be a great misfor- 
tune, if any fraud were necessary. He 
believed the Irish linen was as good, for 
many purposes, as the foreign; and he 
conceived it was much better to have the 
bad or good qualities of the manufacture, 
fairly put to the test, through the medium 
of competition, than to have recourse to 
deception or artifice of any kind. 

Mr. Peel desired, in this stage of the de- 
bate, to intimate his intention of moving 
for another production from the board of 
linen trade of Ireland. He laid claim, on 


the part of that country, to all that favour | 


which could belong to, or be deserved by 
local interests. If ever local interests 
were binding upon a legislature, the en- 
gagements under which the English par- 
liament had come to the Irish were obli- 
gatory and imperative. 
might safely be left to the calculation of 
their own profits ; but it was an object of 
national policy to decide between their 
contending claims. That this was a fair 
subject for political consideration was ma- 
nifest, from the total and separate amount 
of the different exports from Ireland dur- 
ing the last year. ‘The total amount of 
these exports was 6,400,000/., of which 
the one half was of linen manufactures ; 
whilst that of her raw commodities did not 
exceed 1,500,000/. The House also was 
bound to recollect the origin of the linen 
trade in Ireland in the year 1696, and by 
what means that country was induced to 
sacrifice to it her woollen manufactures. 
This was done in conformity with the ear- 
nest wishes and solemn engagements of 
the English government at that period. 
Here the right hon. gentleman read the 
addresses of the two Houses, and the an- 
swers from the throne relative to this sub- 
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ject. That the success of this manufac- 
ture was still progressive would appear 
from a statement of the accounts for the 
last five years, which amounted succes- 
sively to  2,310,000/., 2,519,000/., 
2,864,000/., 2,882,000/., and, notwith- 
standing the last year of extraordinar 
difficulty and embarrasment, to upwards 
of 3,000,000/. He had good reason to 
believe that the manufacture was still ex- 
tending itself ; and was the more convinced 
from the present circumstances of the flax 
trade, that the present was a most unfor- 
tunate period for commencing any experi- 
ments unon it. 

Mr. Marryat supported the motion, on 
considerations derived from an intimate 
knowledge of the transit trade in this ar- 
ticle, and on the general ground that 
much of what was called Irish linen was 
in fact of foreign manufacture. He had 
no doubt that it was for the interest both 
of Great Britain and Ireland that these 
distinctions should be done away. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald referred to the po- 
licy of foreign powers, and particularly of 
the Prussian government, in defence of 
the prevailing system. 

Mr. Curwen, after briefly adverting to 
the state of the flax trade, declared it to 
be his sincere opinion, that a greater in- 
justice had never been practised by one 
country towards another, than by England 
towards Ireland, by the extinction of her 
woollen trade. 

Sir J. Newport hoped that the subject 
would be brought forward early in the 
next session, that thus the people of Ire- 
land, interested in thelinen trade, might 
see the House were disposed to do 
them justice, and to defend their interests. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Extents 1n Aip.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, that of late years the 
great increase in the revenue, and the 
great concerns in which the government 
had been engaged, had led to proceedings 
with respect to Extents in Aid, that it had 
never been in the contemplation of the le- 
gislature or of the courts of law to sanc- 
tion. The power of extending the opera- 
tion of extents in aid to those indebted to 
debtors of the Crown, had enabled indi- 
viduals to put forward their claims in a 
way advantageous to them- 
selves, and this power had certainly of 
late years been much abused. To remedy 
this he would now propose to bring in a 
bill, the principle of which would go tu 
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remove the abuse by taking away the | ration of the extent in aid to the precise 
temptations which had till now existed. sum in which he was indebted to the 


Hitherto the debtor of the Crown had | 
been enabled to take advantage of those 


who might be debtors to him, and to re-_ 
cover sums by means of extents in aid 


greatly exceeding those in which he stood 
indebted to the Crown. 
that in future the sums thus recovered 


should not be applicable to the Crown 


debtor, but should be exclusively applied 
to satisfy the demands of the Crown. 
This practical remedy to the particular 
abuse it was thought would accomplish 
the object in view better than a more ge- 
neral revision of the law. He concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a bill 
to regulate the issues of Extents in Aid. 
Mr. Abercrombie said, that the public 
were much obliged to the right hon. gen- 
tleman for bringing the subject under the 
consideration of parliament ; he was, how- 
ever, rather inclined to think that this 
matter might have been more satisfacto- 
rily adjusted, by reverting to the ancient 
law. Until the last twenty years there 
was no instance of any extent, except in 


cases of bond debts tothe Crown. The) 


only other alteration necessary, might, in 
his opinion, have been produced by addi- 
tional regulations on the part of the barons 
of the exchequer, in order to enforce a 
more strict definition of the nature of the 
application, before any extent were al- 
lowed to be issued. This he thought 
might be effected without any interference 
on the part of the legislature. 

The Attorney-General was persuaded, 
that if his learned friend were to consider 


He proposed 


Crown. It was also to be proposed, that 
the money obtained by extents should not 
pass into the pocket of the debtor to the 
Crown, but should be paid at once to the 
Crown itself. These regulations would 
materially diminish the inducement to sue 
out extents in aid. With respect to the 
supposition of his learned friend, that until 
late years extents in aid did not issue, ex- 
cept on bond debts, it was unfounded. 
From the earliest times they had issued on 
simple contract debts. 

Mr. Lockhart observed, that the outline 
of the measure, as described by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, was by no means 
sufficient to remove the evil complained 
of. The practice of suing out extents in 
aid, was grounded on a fiction; but ac- 
cording to the proposed measure, that 
which was a fiction would be made a reality. 
He thought it a question which deserved 
serious consideration, whether the kind of 
extents proposed to be maintained, should 
be allowed to exist. He hoped that the 
accumulation of excessive costs would be 
prevented. He knew an instance of av 
extent having been issued for 80/., the 
costs on which amounted to 100/. 
sides the costs, the great trouble and em- 
_barrassment to which the parties were ex- 
| posed was a most grievous evil. 
| Mr. Serjeant Onslow was aware that 
_ the circumstances of the country had ren- 
| dered great vigilance in the recovery of 
| debts due to the Crown necessary ; but still 
‘the abuses which existed with respect to 


| 
extents in aid ought to be done away. The 


the subject a little more, he would be of proposed bill, he hoped, would tend to 


opinion that it would not be practicable accomplish that object. 


As to the ques- 


for the court of exchequer, by any rule of tion of costs, that was certainly one which 


court, to remedy the existing grievances. 
One of the great evils which the bill was 
intended to remedy was, that a debt to 


the Crown, through the medium of an ex- | 


tent in aid, frequently, and sometimes ne- 
cessarily, procured to the debtor to the 
Crown, at the expense of the other cre- 
ditors of his debtor a considerable benefit, 
of which the Crown did not partake. 


For instance, if a debtor owed the Crown 
5001. and had a debt owing to him on | 


bond of 5,000/. he obtained an extent in 
aid, by which he seized the whole of that 
latter sum from his creditor, to the injury 
of any other creditors which that indivi- 
dual might have. Now, one object of the 
bill was to prevent the debtor to the Crown 
from doing this, and to confine the ope- 


‘deserved to be promptly examined. He 
'could not sit down without expressing 
that tribute which he thought due to the 
'conduct of the attorney-general, who, 
| as the House well knew, had abandoned 
extensive and profitable _ practice 
in his profession, in order that he might 
give the public service the full benefit of 
his attention, Such instances of zeal in 
‘the public service were rare. 
Mr. Thompson hoped, that extents 10 
“aid would be confined to debtors in chief- 

If every surety was allowed to receive ex- 
tents, that would be a great evil. Some- 
‘thing ought to be done to prevent the 
| enormous amount of costs. He knew @ 
county in which the sheriffs had in one 
year received 10,000/, as costs. 
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- Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, May 23. 

Savinc Banks Bitt.] On the mo- 
tion for the third reading of this bill, a 
conversation arose, chiefly on the clause 
to allow persons to avail themselves of pa- 
rochial aid, should they require it, although 
they might have at the time money inthe 
banks for savings not exceeding the 
amount of 30/. each, a power, however, 
being vested in the magistrates to with- 
hold the parish relief, should the circum 
stances of the case justify such a proceed- 
ing. 

Mr. Hammersley particularly objected 
to this portion of the bill, as it was so 
complete a deviation from the principle 
of the poor-laws. ‘The alteration went to 
remove what little objection remained in 
the breasts of the poorer classes of society 
to receive parochial relief. 

Mr. Rose said, he had held a consulta- 
tion with many country gentlemen on this 
part of the bill, who all agreed in the ne- 
cessity of retaining the regulation. 

Lord Milton observed, that agricultural 
labourers were already contributors to the 
saving banks without those clauses, which 
he did not think at all necessary or pro- 
per. 

Sir C. Monck opposed the clause, as he 
could not see any necessity for the over- 
zeal evinced in this portion of the bill; it 
was indeed undertaking to manage that 
which, if left alone, would manage itself. 
The operation of the bill would work a 
great injustice in Scotland. 

General Thornton trusted, as there was 
so much opposition to the bill, that the 
right hon. gentleman would withdraw it; 
and that, if a bill were necessary, one less 
objectionable might be brought forward 
next session. In the country there was 
much dislike of the bill in its present 
shape. 

Mr. Protheroe spoke in favour of the 
bill, as calculated to restore that indepen- 
dent feeling among the poorer classes, 
which was now so much broken down. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis observed, that the 
objection to the clause was an objection 
upon principle, and so far he entirely con- 
curred in it. That principle was, that 
under the clause in question, persons would 
be admitted to parochial relief, without 
being wholly destitute of any kind of pro- 
perty. If the clause passed into 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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that principle would be recognized for the 
first time. He owned it was a wrong one, 
yet balancing all the circumstances, he 
apprehended there would be no danger in 
suffering it to remain. In the first place, 
the operation of the clause respected the 
right of receiving parochial relief by per- 
sons who had not amassed a sum exceed- 
ing 30/. in any saving bank; and next, it 
was to be considered, that even under the 
poor-laws, as at present administered, they 
did not require that an individual should 
be absolutely destitute of all property be- 
fore assisting him. It was discretionary 
with the overseers, and in most cases that 
discretion was exercised on the side of 
mercy and humanity. 

The bill was then read a third time; af- 
ter which, Mr. Western moved, that the 
clause in question should be omitted. 

Mr. Philips supported the motion. If 
persons having property in saving banks, 
received relief from the poor-rates, it 
would tend to remove all] sense of disgrace 
from dependence on the poor-rates. 

Mr. Curwen thought the clause could 
be of no service, and must do much mis- 
chief. 

Mr. Courtenay was against the clause, 
as affording a bonus for saving at the ex- 
pense of the poor-rates. - 

Mr. Rose maintained, that if the clause 
were rejected, it would prevent many 
from placing their savings in these banks, 
and that the general effect of the bill was 
to produce a habit of saving among the 

oor. 

Mr. Wilberforce supported the clause, 
as tending to propagate a spirit of inde- 
pendence, to promote a love of domestic 
comfort and enjoyment, and to prevent 
many evils that caused much misery and 
vice. 

Mr. Calcraft could not sufficiently ad- 
mire the tactics of the right hon. gentle- 
man, who attempted, in this disguised 
manner, to carry what he had failed in last 
year. ‘This professed to be an encourage- 
ment to saving; but this saving was out 
of the poor-rates. It was preposterous to 
talk of saving otherwise than by one’s own 
earnings. The clause therefore was most 
preposterous. 

Colonel Wood said, the clause was cal- 
culated to save a poor man involved in af- 
fliction and distress, from being altogether 
broken down and dispirited by misfortune. 
The public were very jealous of them, at 
that moment; they ought, therefore, to 
prove, passing this clause, that a gene~ 
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rous regard to the feelings and comforts 
of the poor was their motive, and not an 
anxious wish to get rid of the poor-rates. 

The House divided: For the clause, 
60; Against it,27. The bill was then 
passed. 


Irisu InsuRREcTION BiLi.] On the 
motion for the second reading of this bill, 

Sir S. Romilly objected to the farther 
progress of this measure, under the present 
ciscumstances of the country. He could 
not think that the House did its duty to 
the people of Ireland, in passing a mea- 
sure of such extraordinary rigour and se- 
verity without some inquiry into the ac- 
tual condition of that country. He did 
not think it enough to say, that the law 
should be such that the executive or ma- 
gistracy, in their discretion, might deter- 
mine on its application, whilst it contra- 
dicted every principle of our free consti- 
tution. By this bill it would be in the 
power of the magistrates to declare any 
particular district to be disturbed, and 
arrest any individual who should be found 
out of his dwelling-house one hour before 
sun-rise, or one hour after sun-set. Every 
person so acting was pronounced by this 
bill to be a disorderly person, and sub- 
jected to the punishment of transportation 
without a trial by jury, and by the judg- 
ment merely of the magistrates in sessions. 
It moreover empowered the magistrate 
personally to enter any Ilouse in the mid- 
dle of the night, and to discover by that 
means whether an individual ought to be 
considered as a disorderly or suspicious 
character, by being present or absent 
from his habitation. He did not assert 
that the unhappy state of that country did 
not require these harsh measures of legis- 
lation—measures which were unknown in 
this part of the kingdom, except as history 
communicated to us what was imposed 
under the iron yoke of William the con- 
queror, but he was convinced that the 
House would not discharge its duty faith- 
fully in voting such measures without per- 
fect information of the circumstances to 
which they were intended to apply. The 
moderation which had been shown in the 
enforcement of this bill, had been co- 
piously described by the right hon. gentle- 
man. He believed, however, that no 
fewer than 60 or 70 persons had been 
transported to the colonies under the last 
act. But he would ask, were they to be 
satisfied with the declaration of govern- 
ment itself, that it had not made a tyran- 
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nical use of unmeasured and arbitrary au- 
thority?) Was a British House of Com- 
mons to be told that despotic powers had 
been leniently applied? If this principle 
were once admitted, why did they not 
surrender at once to the discretion of the 
king’s government every security esta- 
blished by the constitution? If severe 
and rigorous measures could alone pre- 
serve tranquillity in Ireland, it would 
have become the right hon. gentleman to 
submit some new proceeding, on clear and 
distinct grounds, instead of simply reviv- 
ing the former act. He knew it to be the 
continuation of a measure first brought 
forward in the year 1807, and after the 
time at which he quitted the office that he 
had had the honour to hold. He had 
voted against it at that period, and would 
have done so had he continued to bea 
member of the government. He then 
protested in the committee agains: that 
odious and detestable clause which autho- 
rized the entrance of officers at midnight 
into the chambers even of women. He 
had moved that this power should at least 
be confined to the person of the magis- 
trate. The right hon. gentleman who 
proposed this bill had not thought it ne- 
cessary to enter into any explanation con- 
cerning it: but to his mind it appeared, 
that if we could not place our brethren of 
Ireland precisely in the same state of 
freedom and enjoyment with ourselves, we 
ought at least to put them forward in the 
course, and give them some intermediate 
gradation between oppression and liberty. 
He required some certain knowledge whe- 
ther the necessity for these proceedings, 
originated in the ignorance, in the distress, 
or the unfortunate dissensions of that coun- 
try. Nor was it possible for him to al- 
lude to this subject without expressing his 
surprise at the continuance of an adminis« 
tration which was divided in opinion upon 
this momentous subject ; and at the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of the cabinet mi- 
nisters being left in a minority upon @ 
question which they themselves contended 
was one of vital importance to the peace 
of Ireland and the security of the empire. 
Was it to be doubted, that whilst such a 
system of things continued, the occasion, 
or the necessity as it was called, for these 
unconstitutional proceedings would also 
continue? The state of Ireland, he fear- 
ed, would remain unaltered in these cir- 
cumstances, and he apprehended that it 
would still be the work of political wisdom, 
after uniting the two countrics, to unite 
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Ireland within herself. He should not 
not now go into the discussion of the 
claims of the Catholics, but was convinced 
that they involved a principal, though a 
remote, cause of the unhappy circumstan- 
ces which led to the present proposition. 
With these views, it was his intention 
to move that the bill be read a second 
time this day six months, unless the right 
hon. gentleman should consent to some 
previous inquiry. 

Mr. Peel said, that he had not gone 
into the details of the measure when he 
brought in the present bill, because it had 
been so recently discussed that he thought 
he should not have been justified in again 
trespassing on the time of the House. 
But had he been aware that such a descrip- 
tion of it would have been given by the hon. 
and learned gentleman, he should certain- 
ly have been anxious to guard against mis- 
representation, by entering into it himself. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had stat- 
ed its most rigorous provisions, but had 
concealed those which went to mitigate 
the more severe parts ofthelaw. He had 
not stated, that the transportations which 
could take place under it to the colonies 
were limited to seven years. Though this 
might take place without a trial by jury, 
on a conviction before the magistrates, 
yet by the act the lord lieutenant was re- 
quired to provide a king’s serjeant or 
council to attend on such occasions, and 
if this person differed from the magistrates, 
the case of the accused was then brought 
under the consideration of the executive 
government, who decided on its merits; 
and thus it would be seen, that every pre- 
caution was taken to guard against abuse. 
The measure was only to be enforced in 
particular cases, at the discretion of the 
government, on an application made to 
them by the magistrates. He had moved 
for papers, to show under what circum- 
cumstances it had been resorted to in the 
case of the county of Louth. It had only 
been applied to that county when the 
state of it was such, that trial by jury had 
lost its proper character, and instead of a 
blessing, had become a curse. It was ne- 
cessary to dispense with it, when those 
who came forward as witnesses or as pro- 
secutors, could no longer be protected. 
What would the family of Lynch say, who 
had suffered so severely on this subject, 
when told that trial by jury was sufficient 
to meet every evil? In the instance re- 
ferred to, the man who had fallen a mar- 
tyr to the cause had been robbed of arms. 
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He had prosecuted the robbers, and for 
this he, his son in law, and his whole fa- 
mily, had been doomed to death. What 
was said in praise of trial by jury might 
tell very well, but what would be its effect 
on that unfortunate family, when urged 
against the law now under consideration ? 
The measure had not been put in force in 
the county of Louth, till 30 out of 31 ma- 
gistrates had applied for it, and declared 
it to be necessary in the then state of the 
county. In the whole course of the year 
1816, the government had resisted all the 
applications made to put the law in force. 
This showed they were not disposed to 
have recourse to it on every trifling oc- 
casion. 

Sir J. Newport said, it was with great 
reluctance that he felt himself bound to 
give his assent to the present measure. It 
was a painful necessity to which he must 
submit, but he ascribed it entirely to that 
lamentable system of policy of which, in 
his opinion, it was the necessary result, 
and which was, he feared, calculated to 
produce still worse effects. Whilst, how- 
ever, he thought the procrastination of a 
full inquiry into the state of Ireland was a 
mighty evil, he must conscientiously de- 
clare, that the former act had been admi- 
nistered with singular moderation. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald was satisfied that he 
might appeal to all who were acquainted 
with the state of Ireland for a decision res- 
pecting the necessity of the measure. The 
mode and purposes of applying it consti- 
tuted the material question ; and the fact 
was, that it never had been put in force, 
except upon the unanimous representation 
of the magistrates. He hoped that credit 
was given to him for a sincere adherence 
to the principle of making farther conces- 
sions to the Catholics, but he could not al- 
low that question to be identified with the 
outrages and enormities that had been re- 
cently committed ; neither could he con- 
sent to a general inquiry at a moment 
when the preservation of the peace in Ire- 
land was immediately at stake. Was 
there any other man in the House, except 
the hon. andlearned gentleman, who would 
say that the object of this measure was, to 
govern Ireland by terror, and a large mili- 
tary force? If the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman lived in the county of Louth, he 
would feel it his duty to support this bill, 
instead of urging objections against it. 

Sir H. Parnell denied that the measure 
would be any remedy for the evils under 
which Ireland laboured. Ue was unwil- 
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ling to put into the hands of government, 
a power so formidable, as that now called 
for. Could they with any degree of pro- 
priety, assent to a measure of this nature, 
merely on the statement of the right hon. 
gentleman, without any previous inquiry ? 
The right hon. gentleman stated, that out- 
rages had recently taken place in the 
county of Louth ; but could the existence 
of outrages, in a particular county, justify 
the renewal of a measure that affected an 
entire people? The law as it now existed, 
appeared to him to be perfectly sufficient 
to meet every emergency. The state of 
Ireland did not demand so strong a mea- 
sure as this, and he hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would re-consider the question, 
before he pressed the continuation of so 
severe a statute. 

Mr. Leslie Foster declared, that no per- 
son could lament more than he did the ne- 
cessity for the adoption of this measure. 
Wherever the law met with the co-opera- 
tion of the people, or was not opposed by 
the people, he would trust the protection 
of the peace of the country to its ordinary 
operation ; but if in any part of the coun- 
try the people evinced a determination to 

ut down thelaw of theland, and to have no 
aw but their own will, in such an instance 
to talk of the ordinary constitution as suf- 
ficient to preserve the public tranquillity 
was to utter an absolute fallacy. The fact 
was, that in the counties of Limerick, Tip- 
perary, and Louth, until the insurrection 
act was put in force, there was no hope of 
any of the prosecutors or witnesses, in 
cases of trial for the outrages committed in 
those counties, escaping being murdered. 
Under those circumstances, it was impos- 
sible to think of resorting merely to the 
trial by jury. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman wished to postpone the adoption of 
the measure for the sake of obtaining in- 
formation. 
then on the table of the House, all the in- 
formation which the Irish government pos- 
sessed with respect to the subject. That 
information proved the paramount neces- 
sity of giving to the ordinary law of the 


land some powerful ally, without whose | 


aid, indeed, it was impossible that it could 
be put into effective operation. He posi- 
tively denied the accuracy of the hon. and 


learned gentleman’s supposition, that the | 


existing disturbances had arisen out of any 
religious differences, or was at all attribu- 
table to the votes of that House in hos- 
tility to the Catholic claims. The fact 
svas, that in the three counties to which he 
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had alluded, the aggressors and the victims 
of outrage were all Catholics alike. 

Lord Jocelyn assured the House, that 
for the last three or four years there had 
been a system of intimidation in some parts 
of Ireland, which prevented the due exe- 
cution of justice. He was perfectly con- 
vinced that government had made every 
exertion to put down the disturbances by 
the ordinary law of the land, before they 
applied for any extraordinary powers. 
The outrages in that part of the country 
in which he resided had been of the most 
alarming kind, but they were not at all occa- 
sioned by religious animosities, as the Ro- 
man Catholics had been equally the suf- 
ferers and the aggressors. ‘This law was 
intended to protect both Catholics and 
Protestants, and he could not help enter- 
ing his protest against the declarations of 
hon. members, who, whenever disturbances 
in Ireland were mentioned, ascribed them 
to the evil of not granting what was called 
emancipation. Every day’s experience 
taught him, that the calamities of that 
country arose, principally, from the ab- 
sence of those gentlemen who ought to 
reside on their estates, and who, while they 
diffused happiness around them, should 
set a good example to the interior orders 
of the community. ‘This was the source of 
all the evils of that unhappy country ; and 
unless the gentlemen of Ireland would re- 
turn to their native Jand, and live among 
their tenants, neither the commutation of 
tithes nor any other measure would be of 
any avail. ‘This, and this only, could af- 
ford security to the peace and welfare of 
Ireland. 

General Mathew acknowledged, that 
Ireland had suffered much from the ab- 
sence of her great landholders and wealthy 
gentlemen ; but what had occasioned their 
absence? It was brought about by the act 


The fact was, that there was | 


of union: and how that act had been ef- 
fected was so well known, that it was un- 
necessary for him to repeat it. He posi- 
tively denied that the insurrection act had 
led to the discovery and arrest of the mur- 
derers of Mr. Baker. With respect to re- 
ligious disputes, he believed that they had 
nothing to do with the disturbances in the 
county of Louth. But why were all the 
| other counties to be subjected to the ope- 
ration of this law? The county of Louth 
was the smallest county in Ireland : it was 
the Rutlandshire of England. Nothing 
could be done to secure the tranquillity 
of that country without a fair and equal 
distribution of justice. At present he 
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knew well, that one person was believed at | dinary and unconstitutional measures 


the Castle whilst the testimony of another 
was discredited. He implored the House 
to consider fully the actual situation of 
Ireland, and to afford every relief which 
that fine that generous people had a right 
to demand at their hands. 

Mr. W. Quin felt it to be his duty to 
vote for the measure, on the ground of its 
absolute necessity. ‘To allow the bill to 
expire would be, in fact, to cast an indi- 
rect censure, on the government and ma- 
gistracy of Ireland, by whom its continu- 
Dg had been declared to be indispensa- 

e. 

Sir F. Flood, as a representative of Ire- 
land, could not refrain from declaring, that 
the bill appeared to him to be one of the 
many measures of benefit to Ireland origi- 
nated and matured by the right hon. chief 
secretary for that country, to whom Ire- 
Jand was most materially indebted for his 
exertions, The present was a protecting 
bill. It would protect from outrage the 
Catholic as well as the Protestant. He 
had received letters from Ireland announc- 
ing that they were perfectly satisfied in 
that country with the recent decision in 
parliament; that they relied on their wis- 
dom for ultimate success, and that they 
were very grateful to the respectable Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Welch minority, who sup- 
ported their cause. He was happy to say 
that the present bill was not founded on 
any immediate necessity whatever [a 
Jaugh]. He should support the bill. 

Sir W. Burroughs said, he had heard no- 
thing to convince him that this measure 
was necessary. A force had been voted 
for Ireland, of 25,000 troops to preserve 
the peacein that country. The right hon. 
secretary for Ireland had said that this 
bill was not called for by any thing like 
treason or rebellion. But the very grounds 
on which it had been originally intro- 
duced was, to meet treason and rebellion. 


There was, therefore, nothing to justify | 


the House in passing such an act now 
in a time of profound peace, when neither 
isurrection nor treason were alleged to 
exist. If any such measure was necessary, 
iu ought tobe more moderate. This bill 
might be withdrawn, and after being so 
modified as to make it more consonant to 
the constitution, but yet efficient enough 
for the evils which called for it, it might be 
again introduced during the present ses- 
sion, He entreated the right hon. gentle- 
man to do this, that the House might gra- 
dually retrace its steps, from the extraor- 


which the state of Ireland had called for. 

Mr. Dominick Browne said, that he was 
ready to take his share of the odium that 
might attach to the re-enactment of this 
salutary law, which had, however, never 
been found necessary in the county which 
he represented. 

Mr. Macnaghten, notwithstanding the 
generally objectionable points of the bill 
considered it justified by the present state 
of the country. 

The bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 30. 


RESIGNATION OF THE SPEAKER. 
The House having met pursuant to ad- 
journment, Mr. Dyson, the} deputy clerk, 
read the following Letter from Mr. 
Speaker. 

Palace-yard, May 30. 

«¢ Sir;—It is with the sincerest concern 
and regret, that I feel myself obliged to 
request that you will inform the House of 
Commons at their meeting this day, of my 
inability, from continued illness, to attend 
any longer upon their service. 

« After holding the high office to which 
I have been raised by their favour in five 
successive parliaments, it is impossible that 
I should resign so honourable and distin- 
guished a situation, without feeling the 
deepest gratitude for the constant kindness 
with which they have been pleased to ac- 
cept and assist my humble endeavours to 
discharge its various and arduous duties. 

‘* It was my earnest wish and hope to 
have continued longer in the service of 
the House, if such were their pleasure, 
but the interruption of public business 
which has been already occasioned by my 
state of health, and the apprehension of the 
same cause recurring, which might again 
expose the House to the like inconveni- 
ence, have made me deem it necessary 
that I should retire at this time, and have 
left me now no farther duty to perform 
than to return my heartfelt acknowledg- 
ments to the House for all the favours 
they have bestowed upon me, and to ex- 
press my fervent wishes for the perpetual 
maintenance and preservation of its rights, 
its privileges, and its independence.—I am, 
Sir, always most truly yours, 

“CHARLES ABBOT.” 
“* To Jeremiah Dyson, Esq deputy, 
clerk of the House of Commons.” 
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Lord Castlereagh said, that from the 
communication just read, the House, as 
well as himself, must feel the great loss 
which they had sustained by the resigna- 
tion of their Speaker. On this subject he 
was sure there could be no difference of 
opinion, and he felt it to be quite unne- 
cessary to dwell on the merits of the 
speaker, which were so long and so well 
known [Hear, hear!]. He would merely 

ropose that the House adjourn till 
Siccsing next, when it was probable he 
should have a communication from the 
Prince Regent, marking the estimation in 
which the Speaker was held by that illus- 
trious person; and when the House could 
proceed to the election of a new Speaker. 
—Adjourned till Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, June 2. 


Cuoice or A SpeAker.] At four 
o’clock there was an unusually full at- 
tendance of members. The serjeant hav- 
ing brought the mace, and laid it under the 
table, 

Lord Castlereagh rose, and said he was 
commanded by his royal highness the 
Prince Regent to acquaint the House, 
that their late Speaker having communi- 
cated to his Royal Highness that he was 
compelled, from indisposition, to quit the 
chair; and his Royal Highness being an- 
xious that no further delay should arise to 
the progress of public business, had sig- 
nified his wish that they should immedi- 
ately proceed to the election of a new 
Speaker. Then, 

Sir John Nicholl (addressing himself to 
the deputy clerk, who standing up, point- 
ed to him, and then sat down) spoke as 
follows : 

Mr. Dyson ;—In rising to address the 
House, after having been indulged upon a 
similar occasion at the commencement of 
the present parliament, I feel great appre- 
hension of incurring the charge of pre- 
sumption; but I can assure the House, 
that it is with much reluctance I offer my- 
self to its attention—a reluctance arising, 
partly from a fear of the imputation al- 
ready alluded to, but still more from know- 
ing that the task could hardly have de- 
volved upon a person less capable of doing 
justice to the subject. I beg leave, at the 
same time, distinctly to declare, that my 
reluctance in no degree arises from any 
hesitation in respect to the fitness of the 
person whom I shall have the honour of 
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proposing to fill the Chair of this House ; 
for after endeavouring to divest myself of 
all feelings of private esteem and regard, 
(strong as I frankly avow these feelings 
tobe) my opinion of his qualifications is 
fully confirmed. And I can with since- 
rity assure the House, that if a person 
better qualified had presented himself to 
my judgment, I should have held it due 
both to my own character and to the high 
respect I bear towards this House, to have 
withdrawn myself from the present un- 
dertaking. 

The state of the parliament, now ap- 
proaching the conclusion of its fifth ses- 
sion, renders it unnecessary to trespass 
long on the attention of the House. If 
we were at the commencement of a new 
parliament, when many members would 
probably be present for the first time, it 
might be expedient for the purpose of 
endeavouring to conduct the House to a 
proper choice to state in some detail the 
duties of this important station and the 
requisite qualities of a Speaker. But 
there can now be hardly a member pre- 
sent to whom such a statement is in any 
degree necessary. If it were, it might, 
perhaps, be better effected by a single 
sentence, than by the most laboured de- 
tail. It would require only to desire the 
House to recall to its recollection, what 
can never be effaced from its memory, 
those qualities which were concentrated 
and exemplified in our late, highly distin- 
guished, and justly venerated Speaker. To 
lament his resignation and the cause of it, 
is not the business of the present moment. 
To do justice to his merits by any pane- 
gytic 1 could attempt to bestow upon 
them, would be as impossible as it is un- 
necessary. If his successor, whoever he 
may be, should be under some disadvan- 
tage in following so much excellence, he 
will at the same time while endeavouring to 
trace his steps, and to pursue his course, 
have the benefit of being conducted by the 
light of his example. ; 

The business of the Chair, in modern 
times, from the number and nature of pri- 
vate bills, growing out of the increased 
wealth and population of the country, has 
assumed a character, which is pretty ge- 
nerally admitted to render it expedient 
that we should select for our Speaker a 
person of professional education. In ven- 
turing to mention the name of my right 
hon. friend, Mr. Manners Sutton, as the 
person whom I intend to propose to the 
House, | shall not be departing from this 
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course. He was educated to the bar, 
and practised for some time with consi- 
derable promise; but not so long as to 
have acquired habits, which are some- 
times (perhaps justly) thought to be 
unfavourable to an enlightened, and ex- 
tended view of constitutional and _parlia- 
mentary laws, and of general policy. He 
has since filled an office peculiarly well 
adapted to prepare his habits, and his 
mind for the Chair of this House. An 
office requiring much industrious investi- 
gation of written documents, the weighing 
of evidence, and the forming of an opinion 
with judicialimpartiality and precision. The 
highly satisfactory manner in which he has 
executed the office of judge-advocate-ge- 
neral is not wholly unknown to the House. 
We have occasionally had opportunities 
of witnessing with reference to military 
offences, and trials, the soundness of his 
judgment, as well as the candour and 
fairness with which that judgment has 
been formed. He has sat a considerable 
time in parliament, and although he has 
not usually taken a leading part upon 
matters of order, and the course of our 
proceedings, yet I have reason to believe, 
that he has not been an inattentive ob- 
server of those subjects; that the law 
of parliament, and the rights, privileges, 
and usages of this House, have been par- 
ticular objects of his private study. 

To advert to other qualities more ob- 
vious tocommon observation ishardly neces- 
sary,andmightbeimproper; but if integrity 
of character, dignity of mind, suavity of 
temper, conciliatory manners, promptness 
of apprehension, clearness of expression, 
and impartiality of decision, be requisite 
to fill the Chair, I will venture to appeal 
to the observation of the members of this 
House, whether those requisites will be 
sought for in vain, in my right hon. friend. 

It is unnecessary to disguise from the 
House, that a rumour prevails, or rather 
an understanding exists, that another gen- 
tleman is to be proposed to fill the Chair. 
For that gentleman I also entertain high 
esteem and respect. The House, I hope, 
will have doneme the justice to observe, that 
I have carefully abstained from the odious 
task of making any comparison, or offer- 
Ing a single observation that could possi- 
bly be tortured into such an intention. 
We have doubtless amongst us more than 
one person competent to fill this high si- 
tuation, arduous and important as its du- 
ties are. Each individual stands recom- 
mended to his friends by his own merits. 
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The only difficulty which the House will 
have in its choice, I trust, will be “* inter 
bonos optimum discernere.” Without 
therefore wishing in the slightest degree 
to detract from the merits of any other 
gentleman who may be proposed, I have 
only to repeat with the greatest truth, and 
sincerity, that | can most conscientiously 
recommend to the adoption of the House 
the motion with which I shall now con- 
clude,—I move, “ That the right hon. 
Charles Manners Sutton do take the 
Chair of this House.” 

Mr. E. J. Littleton rose and said : 

Mr. Dyson ;—In rismg to second the 
motion of the right hon. gentleman, I 
must express what I sincerely feel—my 
inability to offer any thing to the House 
which can add force to his statement; andI 
can assure you, that no consideration 
would have induced me to undertake the 
task of following bim, unless I had been 
encouraged to attempt it by a sincere 
and cordial agreement in the propriety of 
his recommendation. I feel, however, 
one motive of personal satisfaction in ad- 
dressing the House on this occasion. I 
rejoice in the opportunity of adding my 
humble testimony to the merits of the 
Speaker, whose Joss we are unanimous in 
lamenting. He has retired much too 
soon for the public good, and the ad- 
vantage of this House, of which he has 
maintained the privileges and exalted the 
character ; not, indeed, too soon for his 
own reputation; and I ardently hope he 
has not remained in his station too 
long for his own health, injured by the 
strict performance of its constant and ar- 
duous duties; or too long for the future 
exertion of his abilities in the civil service 
of the country. It is a custom founded 
in justice and good feeling, which, at the 
election of a new Speaker, prescribes our 
commemoration of the good qualities of 
his predecessor. But in the present in- 
stance it possesses the more obvious ad- 
vantage of utility ; for I will venture to as- 
sert, that by a diligent and successful 
imitation of the industry, the firmness, 
and the temper of Mr. Abbot, every fu- 
ture Speaker of this House will be se- 
cure of receiving their good opinion and 
support. 

In describing the qualities requisite for 
his successor, I have only to refer to his 
example. Let the House recollect the 
period during which he has filled the chair, 
with equal honour to himself and to this 
House~a period which will be most con- 
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spicuous in the history of our country. 
he contests of party have never been 
more animated or more violent, yet his 
character for impartiality, the most essen- 
tial requisite of his station, has not been 
sullied by the breath of suspicion. Dur- 
ing the same period, the House has wit- 
nessed within these walls, on many trying 
occasions, the exertion of talents, to which 
it is not easy to discover a parallel in any 
former epoch of our history? yet 
they had always found our representative 
superior to the difficulties of the times; 
and in every emergency, when our cha- 
racter or our privileges have been at 
stake, his conduct has fully justified our 
confidence; and we have felt ourselves 
elevated in the public opinion, by his 
firmness, his dignity, and his integrity 

This period has also been made illus- 
trious by the exploits of naval and military 
success, which in evegy part of the globe 
have raised the name of England to an 
eminence of unexampled glory; and it is 
in this House, it is in the free suffrages, 
and gratuitous applause of their fellow 
citizens, that our victorious officers have 
received the best recompence of their 
bravery; and learnt to engraft on the 
love of military fame and distinction, re- 
spect and affection for the constitution of 
the country. I will appeal to them—and 
many are present to answer my appeal— 
whether they have not felt the value of 
this reward enhanced beyond measure by 
the manner in which it has always been be- 
stowed; and whether the eloquence, the 
feelings and the discriminating praise, of 
the late Speaker, did not confer addi- 
tional brilliancy on their services, exalting 
them intheir own estimation, and animating 
them to renewed exertions in the cause of 
England and of Europe. 

The ample and forcible manner in 
which the right hon. gentleman has stated 
the claims of Mr. Manners Sutton to fill 
the chair, has left no excuse for my de- 
taining the House by a repetition of the 
statement. There is a stronger reason 
that restrains me from dwelling on the 
subject at so much length as I am de- 
sirous of doing. To the right hon. gen- 
tleman it may be said, * Presenti tibi ma- 
turos Jargimur honores.” His presence 
must check the effusion even of just and 
merited panegyric. To the integrity of 
his character or the reputation of his 
abilities, acquired within the walls of this 
House, it would be superfluous to add my 
feeble testimony; and in the able manner 
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in which he has filled a high and arduous 
station in the law, conciliating the regard 
of those who have dissented from his pub- 
lic opinions, the House possesses the best 
assurance and pledge, that he will display 
in presiding over their deliberations, that 
union of firmness and temper, by which 
alone the order and dignity of their pro- 
ceedings can be preserved. 

Mr. Dickinson said, he was desirous of 
occupying but a very short space of the at- 
tention of the House, while he recom- 
mended another hon. gentleman to the 
office of Speaker. He would propose for 
their choice, Mr. Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn, a gentleman whose talents and 
qualifications peculiarly fitted him for the 
chair, and whose merits no one could deny. 
He would follow the example so properly 
set him by the honourable gentleman op- 
site, and would not enter into the compa- 
rative merits of the two hon. members. He 
proposed Mr. Wynn, not for any demerit 
in Mr. Manners Sutton, but from the pecu- 
liar merits of his hon. friend. In what had 
been said in praise of the former he cor- 
dially joined; but if that eulogium was 
deserved by him, in what respect was his 
honourable friend inferior or lessdeserving? 
Nay, he would even go farther, and say, 
that in some respects his claim was supe- 
rior, as being founded in the experience 
of talents as displayed in the debates of 
the Heuse, and his acknowledged ac- 
quaintance with its forms and history. In 
the knowledge of the orders of parliament, 
and in questions of division, that were par- 
ticularly important from the state of par- 
ties, his hon. friend had displayed peculiar 
aptitude for the Chair. It was not many 
days ago that he had set the House right 
on a question of this kind, when even the 
late Speaker, eminently qualified as he was 
for all parts of his duty, had acted on his 
suggestion, and bowed to his superior 
knowledge. It was this intimate acquaint- 
ance with the forms and precedents of 
parliament, and this promptitude in apply- 
ing them to regulate its proceedings, that 
constituted the best qualification for the 
Chair; and for those qualities his hon. 
friend was eminently distinguished. This 
praise did not depend upon report—it did 
not spring from the partiality of friends— 
the House had been a witness of the fact. 
His hon. friend might say, like a great 
ancient to another assembly, and in another 
competition Nec memoranda vobis 
mea facta, Pelasgi, esse reor; vidistis 
enim.” We lived in times of great difli- 
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culty, when the dangers of the country 
were probably greater than at any former 
period: we lived likewise in times when 
parties ran high—when they were numer- 
ous and subdivided. The safety of the 
country depended on the wisdom and 
deliberations of that House, and the dignity 
and impartiality with which its proceed- 
ings were conducted. What, then, could 
be of greater importance than to place in 
the Chair a man whose superior knowledge 
might be relied on in cases of difficulty, 
and to whose ascendancy in this respect 
all parties would bow? It was not un- 
worthy of attention, too, in times when 
popular elections were so much talked of, 
that he was so acceptable out of doors as 
to be sent into the House by a large and 
respectable county without opposition.— 
In addition to this, he would recommend 
his hon. friend from long and intimate 
habits of friendship. It might be asked, 
what this had to do with his qualitications 
to the Chair? He would answer that it 
had much. The qualifications for such a 
high and distinguished situation must be 
laid in private worth, integrity, and 
honour, as well as in public talents and 
parliamentary service ; and he was enabled, 
from the intimacy to which he alluded, to 
say of his hon. friend, that, in every sense 
of the term, and in the broadest accepta- 
tion in which it could be used, he was a 
high-bred English gentleman. [ Hear, 
hear! from all parts of the House.] Both 
private and public character were neces- 
sary for a Speaker; without personal dig- 
nity, some of the duties imposed upon him 
could not be performed. How could he 


assert the privileges of the Commons in | 


his intercourse with the other House? 
How could he demand freedom of speech 
from the Crown, and lay claim to respect 
in all cases where the House required the 
maintenance of its dignity, without per- 


sonal respectability? Knowing that his 
hon. friend possessed this, and every other | 
qualification for the Chair, he would con- , 


clude by proposing Mr. Charles Watkin 
Williams Wynn to be their Speaker; and 
was confident that if he met with the 
choice of the House, he would retire from 
the high office with that unanimous praise 
which had been bestowed upon his prede- 
cessor [Hear, hear !]. 

Sir M. W. Ridley seconded the motion. 
He would not enter into any consideration 
of the merits of Mr. Manners Sutton, but 
would press the peculiar fitness of his hon. 
and learned friend, Mr. Wynn, to fill the 

(VOL. XXXVI. ) 
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chair. In times like the present, it was 
necessary to place in the presidency of the 
House a person whose knowledge of par- 
liamentary forms was universally acknow- 
ledged, and whose firmness, impartiality, 
and temper, would confer dignity on its 
proceedings, and preserve regularity in 
its discussions. He called upon all the 
members of the House to discharge from 
their minds, as he had himself done, all 
political prejudices and party partialities. 
He supported his hon. friend, from no 
political feeling whatever. He had lately 
differed with him on a very important 
question—the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act ; but claiming for himselfa con- 
scientious regard to the dictates of his own 
mind, and the decisions of his own judg- 
ment, he could not refuse the same privi- 
lege to others; and, therefore, believing 
that his hon. friend had shown as much 
integrity in the vote which he had given 
as that to which he himself had come, he 
did not allow this political difference for a 
moment to interrupt their mutual confi- 
dence, or to reduce the respect he enter- 
tained for his character. Neither did he 
now support his hon. friend from a regard 
to the intimacy that subsisted between 
them, though he could say, from a long 
acquaintance with him, began at school, 
and extending through their subsequent 
life in various situations, that he had found 
him as estimable in private intercourse, 
and as much beloved by his private friends, 
as he was serviceable to the public, and 
honourable in his public capacity : but this 
union of private and public virtue, joined 
to his great knowledge of parliamentary 
history and proceedings, peculiarly fitted 
him for the Chair; and he was convinced 
that the House would, by his election, 
suffer as little as possible from the lamented 
loss of their late Speaker. 

Mr. Manners Sutton rose and said : 

Mr. Dyson ;—I must in the first place 
be permitted to express the gratitude and 
pride I feel at what has been said of me 
both by my right bon. and learned friend, 
who has proposed my name to the consi- 
deration of the House, and by the hon. 
gentleman who has seconded that nomina- 
tion,—but when I make these heartfelt 
acknowledgments to them, I must at the 
same time state my consciousness, that 
much, very much of what has fallen from 
them I owe rather to their favour and par- 
tiality than to any deserts or merits of my 
own. 

Sir, it would be absurd,—it would be 
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worse than absurd,—it would be the 
height of insincerity, to pretend to deny 
that the Chair of this House, the proudest 
station any of its members can occupy, is 
the first object of my ambition,—but when 
I avow that it is my object I must honestly 
confess my pretensions to it are not what 
I wish they were. Sir, I am no very 
young member of this House—I am well 
aware of the many difficulties that sur- 
round that situation —I am well aware of 
the various qualifications necessary to 
enable any man adequately to fill it, and 
in many of which I know myself inferior 
to the hon. gentleman who has also been 
proposed to the consideration of the 
House—and I am no less aware of the very 
formidable difficulty that at this moment 
presents itself, of being the immediate suc- 
cessor of the noble lord, who, to the great 
loss and unfeigned regret of this House, 
has been compelled, by personal indisposi- 
tion, to retire from its service. 

When I contemplate these difficulties, I 
am conscious there is no man who ought 
to feel them more heavily than myself— 
All, then, that I can say is, that if it should 
be the pleasure of the House to place me 
in that high situation, they shall find me 
devoted to their service; there shall be no 
exertion wanting on my part to discharge 
the duties zealously, anxiously, with 
the utmost assiduity, and the strictest 
fidelity,—the best return I can make,—the 
best return the House can receive, for their 
favour and confidence. 

If, Sir, the choice of the House shall 
fall on any one else, I can most honestly 
assert, that Iam not so blinded either by 
self interest, or self confidence, or the feel- 
ings of ambition, as to hesitate for a mo- 
ment in believing that the House may, 
and I doubt, not would, select some other 
member better qualified than myself. 

Sir, I shall trouble you no further than 
to add, that I submit myself entirely to the 
pleasure of the House [Loud cries of 
Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. C. W. W. Wynn rose and said: 

Mr. Dyson ;—The partiality and friend- 
ship which my two honourable friends have 
so long entertained for me, have led them 
to express themselves concerning me in a 
manner which adds not a little to the difti- 
culty which such a proposition as that 
which they have submitted to the House 
must naturally place me in. In fact, it is 
hardly possible for me to declare the gra- 
titude which I feel to them without con- 
vincing the House (if further proof were 
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necessary), how much their kindness has 
overrated any merit of mine, and how little 
worthy Iam of the honour which they 
propose to confer upon me. 

In all which has been said of the great 
importance to the honour of this House, 
and to the interests of the kingdom at large, 
that the distinguished situation now va- 
cant should be ably and adequately filled, 
I most fully concur, and I must add, that 
the weight of responsibility must be ma- 
terially increased to the person whom it 
may be the pleasure of the House to 
place in the chair, by the recollection of 
the unusual ability with which its duties 
have been discharged during the last fif- 
teen years by our late excellent Speaker. 

To have been considered by such men 
as my two hon. friends capable of support- 
ing that office, and to have received the 
flattering testimony of the two other gen- 
tlemen who have alluded to me from the 
other side of the House, is in itself an 
honour upon which I shall always reflect 
with pride and satisfaction, and what has 
passed this day will supply me with a re- 
collection which will overpay any exertions 
of my parliamentary life. 

The only qualification which I could 
flatter myself 1 possessed to justify such 
an honour, would be an anxious zeal for 
the maintenance of those privileges which 
theconstitution has attached tothis House— 
privileges which our forefathers have hand- 
ed down to us, and which we are bound 
to preserve, not for the sake of ourselves, 
but for that of our constituents, of all the 
Commons of England. In the support of 
these privileges, I am convinced that the 
interests of the Crown and the liberties 
of the people are equally concerned. To 
contribute to their defence, from what- 
ever quarter they have been attacked, has 
therefore been among my first objects in 
this House, and in this course I shall per- 
sist while I have the honour to remain a 
member. 

I shall with pleasure give my support to 
the proposal of placing my right hon. friend 
in the chair, since the talent and assiduity 
with which he has discharged the impor- 
tant office which he has held for several 
years, afford the fairest promise that the 
same industry will be _ to the busi- 
ness of this House. In this I am the more 
confirmed by the knowledge which I have 
acquired of his private virtues from the 
habits of our former intimacy. I know 
the amenity and suavity of his manners, 
which temper the firmness and integrity 
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of his character, and which will enable him 
to _—_ over us with credit to himself 
and advantage to the nation [Loud cries 
of Hear, hear! from both sides of the 
House]. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, that there 
could exist but one opinion respecting the 
merits and talents of the worthy and amia- 
ble individual, who with so much credit 
to himself, and honour to the House, had 
filled for fifteen years the arduous and diffi- 
cult office of Speaker. For the right hon. 
gentleman who was nominated to the chair 
he had the warmest esteem and regard. 
Yet he was bound to say, that the vote he 
should this evening give, would be in fa- 
vour of his hon. friend (Mr. Wynn), be- 
cause, from early habits of friendship, and 
the most intimate knowledge, he was per- 
suaded there was not an individual better 
qualified to preside in that House. In pri- 
vate life he was distinguished by the great- 
est beneficence and attention to the wants 
of individuals. His manners were equally 
amiable, and surely that Flouse required 
not to be told of the diligence and atten- 
tion he had uniformly exhibited in every 
department of public duty. He had at- 
tentively considered the merits of his hon. 
friend, and he was convinced there was no 
man better qualified to fill the chair, and 
that no man could or would discharge its 
duties more impartially. On these grounds 
he should certainly give his vote in fa- 
vour of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow was persuaded that 
no man could be better qualified than his 
hon. friend (Mr. Wynn), to fill the chair, 
and it was impossible for him to forget the 
zeal which that worthy individual had 
shown since he had been a member of the 
House. He was actuated by no personal 
feelings, but he should certainly feel it is 
indispensable duty to give his vote in fa- 
vour of the appointment of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that the office of 
Speaker required qualifications of the 


highest order, and that the various occa- | 


sions on which questions of property came 
before him, and were in a great measure 
dependent on his judgment and integrity, 
made it essential that his character should 
be of that eminent class, that the indivi- 
duals interested, and the country at large, 
should rest satisfied with his decisions. 
He felt the question now before the House 
to be one of some difficulty. It was im- 
possible for any man not to acknowledge 
the high ability and private worth of the 
tight hon. gentleman (Mr. Manners Sut- 
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ton); and, indeed, his manner that d 
was sufficient to give ahigh opinion bot 
of his understanding and his heart. At 
the same time it was impossible not to 
have observed the zeal and knowled 
displayed by the hon. and learned gentle- 
man (Mr. Wynn) on all questions of order 
and privilege. It was impossible for an 
man in that House not to allow that his 
ability and learning, and the peculiar suc- 
cess with which on many occasions both 
had been applied, justly qualified him for 
that high situation to which his friends 
proposed to raise him. The office of Spea- 
ker was one that, from its peculiar line of 
service, required peculiar studies: much 
reading, much knowledge of the law, and 
of historical customs, was necessary. 
There was something very laborious and 
even distasteful to many minds in this spe- 
cies of application, and it was therefore 
requisite that some compensation should 
be given to one who had evidently paid so 
much attention to these subjects [ Hear, 
hear!]. It was important also, that the 
hon. and learned gentleman had shown 
that he could, on questions of great mo- 
ment, break though the trammels of party, 
as he had done on a late interesting occa- 
sion, when he had boldly and manfully 
avowed, that even the liberties of the peo- 
ple might sometimes be best secured by 
partial restraint. Such impartiality pe- 
culiarly fitted him for a situation for 
which independence of mind was one of 
the most essential qualifications. Under 
these impressions, while he felt the high- 
est esteem for the character of his right 
hon. friend opposite, he must, though 
with some pain, give his assent to the 
nomination of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman [Cries of Hear, hear !]. 

‘the House divided on the question, 
“that the right hon. Manners Sutton do 
take the Chair of this House.” The 
| Tellers were appointed by the Deputy 
i Clerk, viz :— 

Vor the Ayes, Mr. Littleton - 312 

For the Noes, sir M. W. Ridley 150 

So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Mr. Manners Sutton was then, in the usual 
form, conducted to the Chair, by the mover 
and the seconder. On taking the Chair, 
he expressed in a very feeling and eloquent 
manner, his deep sense of the high honour 
which the House had been kind enough to 
confer on him. He lamented the inade- 
quacy of his talents to succeed so enlight- 
ened and admirable a character as their 
late Speaker; but trusted the’ House 
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would give him credit for his anxiety, zeal, 
and attention to every duty he should be 
called upon to perform. He hoped no in- 
dividual could be more zealous than he 
was to discharge his duties to the House 
and the public ; and he implored their can- 
dour, should he in any respect be found 
deficient. [Here the feelings of the right 
hon. gentleman prevented his proceeding 
further. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that after the 
very proper choice which the House had 
just made, it would ill become him to 
detain them much longer. He congratu- 
lated the House and the right hon. gentle- 
man, and trusted that he would long be 
spared to discharge the duties of that 
office, to which he had been so honourably 
raised ; and he expressed the firmest con- 
fidence, that he should receive the warmest 
support of the House. Entertaining these | 
views, he felt it unnecessary to add more | 
than merely to express his heartfelt wishes | 
for the success of the right hon. gentleman, 
and should conclude by moving that the 
House do now adjourn.— Agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 


Lewis, Frankland 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Lyttelton, hon, W. 
Lyster, R. 
Latouche, Robt. 
Latouche, R, jun. 
Leigh, J. H. 
Markham, admiral 
Martin, J. 

Marsh, C. 

Martin, H. 
Mathew, Montague 
Milton, Vise. 
Moore, P. 

Mostyn, sir T. 
Moreland, S. B. 
Marjoribanks, sir J. 
Morpeth, vise. 
Monck, sir Charles 
Madocks, W. A. 
Macdonald, James 
Mackintosh, sir J, 
Neville, hon. R. 
Newport, sir J. 
North, D. 
Northey, W. 
Nugent, lord 
Ossulston, viscount 
Orde, Wm. 
Onslow, Mr. Serjeant 
Owen, sir J. 
Osbaldeston, W. 
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Pollington, visct. 
Proby, hon. G. 
Protheroe, Edw. 
Pym, Francis 
Powell, W. E. 
Raine, Jonathan 
Russell, lord Wm. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Romilly, sir S, 
Russell, Greenhill 
Ramsden, J. 
Riddell, sir J. B. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Savile, A. 

Sharp, R. 

Smith, W. 

Smith, S. 

Smith, J. 

Sutton, C. M. 
Shelley, sir J. 
Scudamore, C. 
Symonds, 'T. P. 
Spencer, lord R. 
‘Tavistock, marquis of 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tremayne,J.H. . 
Townsend, lord C. 
Tudway, Clement 
Teed, John 

Vyse, W. H. 
Vaughan, sir R. W. 


Abercrombie, hon. J. 
Abercrombie, Robt. 
Aubrey, sir John. 
Acland, sir Thos. 
Althorp, viscount 
Atherley, A. 
Barnett, J. 

Baillie, J. E. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Birch, J. 
Blackburne, J. 
Browne, D. 

Brand, hon. T. 
Barham, F. 
Burroughs, sir W. 
Burrell, hon. P. 
Burrell, sir C. 
Burrell, Walter 
Byng, George 
Broderick, Wm. 
Brougham, H. 
Calcraft, J. 
Calvert, N. 
Caulfield, H. 
Campbell, hon. J. 
Campbell, lord J. E. 
Campbell, gen. D. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, hon. C, 
Cavendish, C. C. 
Cotes, J. 

Coke, T. W. 
Curwen, J. C. 
Carter, John 
Cocks, hon. J. S. 


Cocks, J. 


Dundas, Charles 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Davenport, Davies 
Dickinson, Wm. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Dashwood, sir H. W. 
Elliot, right hon. W. 
Ebrington, visc. 
Frankland, R. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. 
Fremantle, Wm, 
Fazakerley, N. 
Vitzroy, lord John 
Fellowes, hon. N. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Foley, hon. A. 
Grenville rt. hon. T. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Grosvenor, T. 
Guise, sir Wm. 
Gaskell, Benj. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Howard, M. H. 
Hanbury, Wm. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Hornby, Edw. 
Hughes, W. L. 

Hill, lord A. 
H. 

Jones, J. 

King, sir J. D. 
Kirkwall, visct. 
Knox, J. 

Lamb, hon. W. 
Lefevre, Shaw 


Warre, J. A. 
Williams, O. 
Williams, sir R. 
Wrottesley, H. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
Wharton, R 
Wilberforce W. 
Webb, Edw. 
TELLER. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 


Parnell, sir H. 
Pelham, hon. G, 
Piggott, sir A. 
Philips, Geo. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G, 
Ponsonby, hon. F, 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Palmer, col. 
Plummer, W. 
Preston, R. 


OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 3, 1817. 

Tue New SPEAKER APPROVED BY THE 
Prince Recent.J—At half-past three 
o’clock, the lord chancellor, the marques 
of Cholmondeley, the earl of Shaftesbury, 
earl Bathurst, and the earl of Liverpool, 
took their seats as his majesty’s commis- 
sioners, to notify the approbation of the 
Prince Regent of the choice of the right 
hon. Charles Manners Sutton as Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Quarme, 
the deputy usher of the black rod, was sent 
to require the attendance of the House of 
Commons. Shortly afterward, the new 
Speaker, supported by sir John Nicholl 
and Mr. Littleton, and accompanied by a 
great number of members of the House of 
Commons came to the bar. ‘The commis- 
sion was then read, authorizing the Lords 
sitting as commissioners, and others, to 
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notify the royal approbation of the choice 
of the right hon. Charles Manners Sutton, 
as Speaker. 

The Speaker then addressed the Lords 
Commissioners as follows :—** My lords; 
In obedience to the commands of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on behalf of his majesty, his 
majesty’s most faithful Commons of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land have proceeded to elect a Speaker, 
and it is my duty to acquaint your lord- 
ships, that their choice has fallen on me. 
When I contemplate the many and arduous 
duties necessarily attached to that high 
and distinguished situation, it is impossible 
but that 1 must feel apprehensive of my 
own inadequacy to the full and proper dis- 
charge of those important duties. If it 
should be the pleasure of his royal highness 
the Prince Regent to disapprove of this 
choice, his majesty’s faithful Commons 
may have reason to be grateful, as I am 
persuaded they would have no difficulty in 
selecting from amongst their members 
some other individual better qualified than 
myself for this high and important office.” 

The Lord Chancellor.—* Mr. Manners 
Sutton; We have received his royal high- 
ness’s commands to state to you, that he is 
so entirely satistied of your abilities to 
perform the various and arduous duties of 
the high situation to which you have been 
elected, that he has caused the commis- 
sion, under the great seal, which has just 
been read, to be issued; in obedience to 
which, and by virtue of it, we do declare 
this his majesty’s royal allowance and con- 
firmation of you to be his Speaker.’’ 

The Speaker.—“ My lords; I submit, 
with all humility, to his roval highness’s 
most gracious will; and I beg to avail 
myself of this opportunity of expressing 
the sense of gratitude 1 feel for this high 
and distinguished mark of approbation. If, 
my lords, in the discharge of the various 
duties of this situation, and in supporting 
the rights and privileges of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, I should involunta- 
rily commit any error, I implore that it 
may be imputed to me alone, and not to 
his majesty’s faithful and loyal Commons.” 

The new Speaker and the Commons 
then withdrew. 

The Karl of Liverpool presented a Mes- 
sage from the Prince Regent respecting 
lord Colchester. [See this day’s proceed- 
ings of the Commons]. It was ordered 
to be taken into consideration on Thursday. 
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RomAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. ]—The 
Earl of Donoughmore adverted to a state- 
ment in ‘¢ the Courier” of what had been 
said in the debate on the Catholic question 
by a right rev. prelate (the bishop of 
Ossory), with respect to the titular arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Dr. Troy, to the effect 
that Dr. Troy had, in a pastoral letter, 
called upon the Catholics to refrain from 
petitioning, and to trust to their numbers 
and their strength. His lordship observed 
upon the great importance of not throwing 
unmerited calumny upon a large portion 
of the population of the empire, particu- 
larly upon those who had the education of 
that population in their hands; but was 
satisfied, at the same time, that there was 
no blame to be imputed to the editor of 
“the Courier.” He did not therefore, 
intend to make any complaint ; his object 
was, that the imputation which had thus 
been cast upon Dr. Troy should be com- 
pletely done away. His lordship read a 
letter from Dr. Troy to himself upon the 
subject, stating that no Such pastoral letter 
had been issued by him, and observed, that 
there was not a more loyal man in his ma- 
jesty’s dominions than Dr. Troy, who, 
instead of at all urging on the Catholics to 
acts of violence, had frequently declined 
even going those lengths, with regard to 
the Catholics, which their Protestant ad- 
vocates considered as essential to this cause. 
He did not believe that the right rev. 
prelate alluded to uttered the words im- 
puted to him; but he felt it his duty to 
call upon the right rev. prelate to state 
whether such words had been used by 
him or not? 

The Bishop of Ossory expressed as sin- 
cere a regard for the character of Dr. 
Troy as the noble earl, and stated, that the 
expression imputed to him, with respect 
to Dr. Troy, had never fallen from his lips. 
His lordship was proceeding to state, that 
the point of time in the debate alluded to 
by the noble earl, was when he (the bishop 
of Ossory) was answering a right rev. pre- 
late (the bishop of Norwich), whom he 
considered to have asserted what was un- 
christian and unconstitutional. 

Lord Holland spoke to order, observing, 
that though the courtesy of the House 
allowed to noble lords to explain any mis- 
representations that had occurred of what 
tock place in a former debate, it was going 
beyond the line marked out upon such 
occasions, to animadvert upon what had 
been said by others, particularly those who 
were not now present. 
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The Lord Chancellor agreed in opinion 
with the noble lord, and observed, that if 
they were to enter into discussions with 
respect to what had been said in news- 

apers, regarding what had passed in that 

ouse, he could not see where it was to 
end. He himself had been grossly slan- 
dered in the newspapers within these three 
days, but he should be ashamed of him- 
self if he were to take notice of it within 
that House. 

Lord Holland said, he had no wish in 
what he said, to prevent the right rev. 
prelate from explaining what he thought 
necessary, with regard to his own speech. 

The bishop of Ossory was about to rise 
again, but there being a cry of no; no; 
his lordship did not persist, and the con- 
versation ended. 


Tue Prince Recent’s MESSAGE Rr- 
SPECTING THE CONTINUANCE OF SEDI- 
TLoUs PRAcTIcES ].—Lord Sidmouth pre- 
sented the following Message from the 
Prince Regent: 


Georce P.R. 

‘‘ His royal highness the Prince Regent, 
acting in the name and on the behalf of 
his majesty, has given orders that there he 
Jaid before the House of Lords, papers 
containing information respecting the con- 
tinuance of practices, meetings, and com- 
binations, in different parts of the kingdom, 
to which, at the commencement of the 
ene session of parliament, his royal 

ighness called the attention of the House, 
and which are still carried on in such a 
manner, and to such an extent, as are cal- 
culated to disturb the public tranquillity, 
and to endanger the security of the esta- 
blished constitution of these realms. 

*¢ His royal highness recommends to the 
House of Lords to take these papers into 
their immediate and serious consideration. 

GeorcE 


The Message having been read, 

Lord Sidmouth observed, that it was 
with very painful feelings that he brought 
down a message of such a nature, but he 
trusted their lordships would do him the 
justice to believe that it was only the 
strongest sense of duty that could have 
prompted the advisers of the Prince Regent 
to counsel his royal highness to send down 
such a message. It was for their lordships 
to determine what course of proceeding 
should be adopted with regard to the 
message. They would probably not ob- 
ject to his first motion for an address to 
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the Prince Regent, thanking his royal 
highness for his communication, and de- 
claring their intention of taking the 
papers into their immediate and serious 
consideration ; he trusted also that they 
would not object to the motion which he 
afterwards intended to make, for referring 
these papers to a committee of secrecy ; 
but instead of anew ballot, he wouldsuggest 
that the same members who had sat on the 
former committee should be invited to this, 
with the exception of a noble duke ( Bed- 
ford), who was prevented by the state of 
his health from attending the former com- 
mittee, and who had signified a wish that 
he might not be appointed on the present. 
The noble lord then moved an address. 

Earl Grey said, he did not object to an 
address of thanks, but he wished it to be 
understood that he did not thereby pledge 
himself as to any ulterior proceeding. 

The address was agreed to. 


Secret COMMITTEE APPOINTED. ] 
Lord Sidmouth rose again, and observed, 
that he was not acquainted with any in- 
stances on the Journals in which a com. 
mittee was moved for on the same day in 
which a message was brought down from 
the Throne; but the hands of parliament 
were not to be tied up, merely because 
there was no precedent for such a pro- 
ceeding. The object intended by the 
usual course of moving for the com- 
mittce on the following day was, to pre- 
vent the House from being taken by 
surprise. His noble friend had obviated 
such an objection in the present case, 
by giving notice of the day on which he 
expected to bring down the Message, 
and of his intention to move for the com- 
mittee on the same day. No one, there- 
fore, could say that the House was taken 
by surprise. If any other mode of pro- 
ceeding than by committee was proposed, 
and an interval was necessary, in order 
to compare their respective merits, he 
would allow that such a consideration 
would furnish a good reason for delay ; 
but no such proposal had been made. 
All they were called upon to do was, to 
pledge themselves to an immediate con- 
sideration of the subject, with which view 
he should move, That the papers be re- 
ferred to a committee of secresy. 

Earl Grey said, that the words “ imme- 
diate consideration,” used in the address, 
ought not to be understood as pledging 
any member to more than such an imme- 
diate consideration as was consistent with 
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the known forms of parliament. The 
noble secretary of state had confessed 
that there were no precedents in his fa- 
vour, at least he had stated none. The 
noble secretary had asked, what was to 
preclude the House from establishing a 
precedent? Certainly nothing, provided 
it were convenient or necessary ; but in a 
most important measure, which was ulti- 
mately to affect the rights and liberties of 
the whole people of England, it was im- 
possible to proceed with too much deli- 
beration. If one question more than ano- 
ther required a strict observance of all 
forms, it was that now brought under the 
view of the House; the onus, therefore, 
did not lie upon bim to prove the incon- 
venience of this needless dispatch, but the 
noble secretary was bound to show that 
there was some urgent and uncontrol- 
lable necessity, requiring the abandon- 
ment of the ordinary practice. The 
message, indeed, and the address, pledged 
the House to nothing; but they gave the 
country but too much reason to appre- 
lend that a measure would be once more 
resorted to, which was not the true re- 
medy for its distresses and its difficulties. 
Ile was willing to wait for the decision of 
the committee, hoping that it would pro- 
ceed seriously and anxiously to make the 
most minute inquiries into the real state 
of the country; and hoping, too, that 
with the warning it had already received, 
it would not be satisfied upon any point, 
without the best evidence that the nature 
of the case admitted of the truth of the 
allegations. He trusted, too, that the 
members would attend more strictly than 
heretofore to the characters and conduct 
of those who supplied information; that 
they would not forget that they came for- 
ward in support of the measures of govern- 
ment, and to propagate rumours, hazardous, 
not merely to individuals, but to the state. 
If it should be found, on this new in- 
quiry, that any part of the intelligence 
that influenced the former report had 
been given under any peculiar or disquali- 
fying bias, he hoped it would now be re- 
jected, and that the motives and situations 
of all the witnesses would not be left out 
of the account. The noble secretary had 
appeared at a loss what to say in favour of 
the re-appointment of the committee; he 
seemed at a loss for a reason; but he 
(earl Grey) would read to the House a 
paper, than which nothing more dan- 
gerous or inflammatory, nothing more 
calculated to produce disorder and com- 
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motion, had been laid before the previous 
committee : it was the copy of a hand-bill 
circulated in the city of Norwich during 
the late election, and in favour of the 
candidate who professed principles cor- 
responding with those of his majesty’s 
overnment. It began thus :— 

‘‘ Englishmen, what has caused the high 
price of bread? A. The corn bill.— 
Q. Who aided that unjust and cruel mea- 
sure which grinds the poor industrious 
man to the earth, and entails misery and 
starvation upon his helpless family? 
A. The man who takes the freeholders of 
Norfolk by the nose, and leads them where 
he pleases.—Q. Who oppressed the in- 
dustrious little farmer, that virtuous and 
independent member of the community, 
and incorporated his land with his own, 
for the purpose of swelling his alread 
bulky estate? A. The proud and unfeel- 
ing despot of Norfolk, who is a tool of 
others.—Q. Who is it that, by the enor- 
mously extensive use of machinery, not on- 
ly in agriculture, but in manufactures, has 
reduced thousands toa state of pauperism, 
madness, and despair, which has led to 
the commission of crimes at which hu- 
manity shudders? A. He who takes 
upon himself the name and style of patriot. 
—Q. Shall this system have no end, or shall 
the feelings of mankind be still farther 
outraged and trampled upon? A. No! 
rise and do your duty.” 

He appealed to the House, whethet 
any of the papers submitted to the last 
committee had been framed in a more 
diabolical spirit? Did it not touch upon 
all the topics of discontent ? Did it not ad- 
dress itself to the lowest and the worst pas- 
sions by which the species was degraded ? 
The corn bill, a measure of government, 
was attacked; the employment of ma- 
chinery was used as a handle for popular 
discontent. It had unquestionably the 
most dangerous tendency. He was in- 
formed that it could be proved, beyond 
doubt, that this nefarious publication had 
proceeded from a person with whom the 
noble secretary had held recently a cor- 
respondence; who was at the head of 
a society called the Knights of Bruns- 
wick—one of those political associations 
to which ministers had no objection, 
and which professed about the same 
principles in England that were promul- 
gated by the Orange societies in Ireland, 
and a spice of which was contained in the 
hand-bill he had just read—prineiples, 
wholly incompatible with those established 
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at that revolution which had seated the 
ee family on the throne of these 

ingdoms. He hoped that the committee, 
if re-appointed, would not fail to investi- 
ate these matters; and that the impru- 
ent and inflammatory productions of the 
supporters of the present system would 
not be forgotten, while every endeavour 
was used to detect the errors of those who 
had been active on the opposite side of 
the question. He made this remark be- 
cause at the present moment government 
were holding out lures and incitements to 
informers of all descriptions, to bring for- 
ward budgets of falsehoods agreeable to 
their employers. | What necessity had 
been shown for this irregular rapidity? 
The Habeas Corpus suspension bill did 
not expire until next month. Why 
could not this message have been de- 
ferred until the decision of the pending 
trials? These were questions to which 
no satisfactory answer had been given; 
and until they were answered, it would 
become the House to pause before it de- 
serted its ancient and wholesome prece- 
dents. He was glad to find that the noble 
secretary did not mean to re-appoint the 
committee by ballot: he detested any 
thing like hypocrisy; and to pretend to 
name a committee by ballot, as if the 
choice were free from the influence of the 
Crown, was a fraud and an insult upon 
the people of England. A ballot was, in 
truth, the most convenient mode by which 
ministers could select the friends they 
wished to be nominated. He would, there- 
fore, move the previous question. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that his 
noble friend had not asserted that no pre- 
cedent existed for the step proposed, but 
that he was not at that moment prepared 
to produce one exactly analogous, It 
could not be alleged that the House was 
taken by surprise, because even notice 
of the message (a course not usually 
adopted) had been given. The very ap- 
pearance of the House, the fulness of the 
benches, was an evidence that more than 
formal business was expected. The post- 
ponement of this motion for even a day or 
two, at this late period of the session, 
might be attended with great inconve- 
nience. Nothing but a strong sense of 
duty could have induced ministers to 
adopt a course so unpopular. Whatever 
odium might attach to them in conse- 
quence, they were ready to sustain: they 
had acted under a conviction of duty, and 
from that duty they would not shrink. 
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The noble earl had alluded to the report 
of the former committee, but he could 
say, that that committee was so consti- 
tuted, as to embrace persons of different 
political opinions, and that notwithstand- 
ing much difference upon other points, 
they were all unanimous in recommending 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. 
The noble lord had also alluded to a pro- 
ceeding which had taken place at a con- 
tested election. He had never heard of 
the hand-bill until the noble lord had pro- 
duced it; but he was surprised to think 
that any one could suppose it agreeable to 
the government when the corn-bill, which 
was brought in by that very administra- 
tion, and which was only supported by the 
silent vote of the individual alluded to, 
was made the subject of animadversion. 
All hand-bills, calculated to inflame the 
minds of the populace, should ever be 
reprobated by him ; but, it was well known 
that such publications would take place at 
popular elections. He trusted that the 
lesson would be felt; but could see no 
reason for agreeing to the motion of the 
noble earl. 

Earl Grosvenor heartily joined in the 
regret expressed by his noble friend that 
the royal message, threatening such 
dreadful consequences, had been sent 
down to parliament. Under such circum- 
stances, all due forms ought to be rigidly 
observed. A departure from the esta- 
blished practice might be attended with 
the most dangerous consequences, as on 
some future occasion the proceedings of 
that night might be quoted as an authority, 
when the ministers wished to carry in haste 
some arbitrary and unconstitutional mea- 
sure. Under the present circumstances, 
such a neglect of established forms could 
not but be viewed with an eye of suspicion. 

Earl Spencer acquitted the noble secre- 
tary of all intention to take the House by 
surprise : the notice of the message put an 
end to all doubt upon that point. The 
question was only this—whether on a sub- 
ject of such magnitude, the reference of 
the papers to the committce should be 
postponed for two days: and recollecting 
the measures to which the report of the 
former committee had led, he would say, 
that if many precedents had been adduced 
in favour of precipitation, he should have 
deprecated any obedience to them: no 
number of precedents could satisfy him 
that the House should renew, without the 
utmost caution and repugnance, a measure 
giving powers unknown to the constitution 
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to individuals who might abuse them. 
True it was, that the House had not been 
taken by surprise ; but although previous 
notice of the message had been given, that 
would not appear upon the Journals; so 
that in after times the proceeding of this 
night might be quoted as an authority, not 
merely for voting an address, but for im- 
mediately, and without inquiry, referring 
papers sent down with it to a committee 
of secrecy. Might not such a precedent 
be employed on some distant occasion for 
the most dangerous purposes? Had the 
noble secretary stated any peculiar ur- 
gency ; had he told the House that an in- 
surrection had broken out, or even that it 
was apprehended, it might have been pro- 
per to proceed with all possible dispatch. 
On the contrary, ministers had themselves 
delayed for ten days, and then they called 
upon the House to make up for the time 
they had lost, by the abandonment of its 
acknowledged rules. If the message had 
merely referred to an individual, he should 
have objected to such needless precipita- 
tion; but when it respected the rights and 
freedom of the whole nation, he could not 


but resist it to the utmost of his power. | 
With regard to the composition of the | 


late committee, it was, in his opinion, un- 
objectionable. For all the noble lords, 
who were members of it he had great re- 


gard, but for some he entertained a more | 


particular respect. ‘Their lordships would 
not be at a loss to understand that he 


alluded to those noble lords with whom he | 
He confessed, at | 
the same time, that he could not see suf. | 
ficient ground, so far as his own knowledge | 


was accustomed to act. 


went, for the measures which had resulted 
from the appointment of that committee: 


authority whence it proceeded. 


excited greater doubts in his mind than he 
had before entertained on the subject; as 
they threw, he thought, discredit on some 
ofthe statements of the report. All this 
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They were now asked to do away the most 
important privilege of the constitution, 
not merely for a limited time, and during 
the sitting of parliament, but for an un- 
limited time, and whilst parliament was 
not sitting. If there was a real necessity 
for the measure, let that necessity be 
clearly shown; but he trusted parliament 
would not agree to any restraint on the 
liberty of the subject without clear and 
satisfactory proof of that necessity. As 
to the present question, he objected to the 
precedent which the mode of proceeding 
proposed by the noble viscount would es- 
tablish. 

The Marquis of Buckingham thought 
the present question had nothing to do with 
the inquiries which were to be the objects 
of the consideration of the committee, and 
ought to rest entirely on its own merits. 
Their lordships had not now to make up 
their minds as to the necessity of any 
measures, but to decide whether there 
should be a committee or not. Sufficient 
notice had, in his opinion, been given; 
and what their lordships had now to con- 
sider was, whether a prima facie case had 
been made out for any committee at all. 
Now, he must contend, that such a case 
had been fully made out by the report of 
the former committee. The first duty of 
parliament, when such a communication 
as that which had been delivered was 
brought down from the throne was, to 
take care that not a moment should be 
delayed in entering on an inquiry. Ifno 
necessity existed for the measures now in 
force—if the state of the country was no 
longer what it had been proved to be— 
their lordships ought not to let a mo- 


-ment elapse before the laws which had 
but at the time the report was made, he | 
considered himself bound to respect the | 
Circum- | 
stances, however, soon occurred which | 


been passed were repealed ; but when the 
ministers of the Crown stated that a ne« 
cessity for the continuance of those mea- 
sures did exist, it was the duty of the 
House to enter into an immediate inquiry 
on the subject. 

Lord Holland was not a little astonish- 


' ed at what had fallen from his noble friend. 


was calculated to render him more un-, The noble viscount regretted to have to 
willing to give his assent to any new mea- | bring down messages like that which had 
sures of the same kind. He hoped, theres | been that day submitted to the House, 
fore, that in the inquiry about to be gone | though he contended for the necessity of 
into, care would be taken that the facts | the measures he proposed. That he 
stated should be well ascertained, and that | should be anxious for forwarding his mea- 
their lordships would not be satisfied with sures without delay was what he could 
the mere declaration of an opinion without , easily conceive, but he could not under- 
Strict investigation. The measure now | stand why other noble lords should show 
proposed was of infinitely more importance | an extraordinary impatience for the con- 
than that which they had already adopted. | tinuance of measures, the object of which 
(VOL. XXXVI.) | (3K) 
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was to subvert that system of liberty which 
had been established and maintained by 
our ancestors. It was true, the noble 
lord had given ten days notice that he 
would bring down the message ; but this 
had nothing to do with the present motion, 
which was a mere dry question of prece- 
dent. The noble lord who had brought 
down the message considered a question 
of precedent as of very little moment. 
He disdained to be bound by considera- 
tions of so dull a nature as mere matters 
of form. He _— H.) confessed, how- 
ever, that he did not think so lightly of 
the subject. He could not carry his 
mind to that flight of Pindaric irregu- 
larity which the noble viscount appeared 
to have attained. Other noble lords, not 
so totally careless about precedents, had 
called for proof of their being none. 
Now it was singular enough that the onus 
probandi should be expected from those 
who said there were no precedents, rather 
than from those who asserted that they 
did exist. But his noble friend had said 
there was a prima facie case made out for 
the continuance of the measures proposed 
by ministers. This reminded him of the 
transition from war to peace—though that 
transition had now lasted, if not so long as 
some wars, at Jeast as long as many a 
peace—being cited as a reason for the 
continued distress of the country. Now, 
the report of the last committee was to 
be taken as prima facie evidence of the 
continuance of disaffection. The next 
report would afford a new prima facie evi- 
dence ; and so they might go on ad znfini- 
tum, without ever wanting a ground to 
deprive the people of their rights and Ji- 
berties. What had passed with respect 
to the late report, would, he hoped, con- 
vince any secret committee that might 
henceforth be appointed, of the necessity 
of investigating with the greatest strict- 
ness the validity of the evidence submitted 
to their consideration. Their lordships 
remained without any information as to 
the persons who had been examined ; and 
though it had been offered to be proved at 
the bar that statements in the report of 
the committee were incorrect, the evi- 
dence so offered had not been accepted. 
From these circumstances it was to be 
concluded that the report had not been 
the result of a fair inquiry ; and that must 
be a very good reason with plain men for 
sgying, that such a report could not be 


prima facie evidence of the necessity of 


continuing the suspension of the Habeas 
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Corpus act. The ministers had asserted 
that great danger to the constitution 
existed ; they had asked for extraordinary 
powers to enable them to avert that dan- 
ger. Great and extraordinary powers had 
been granted them, and they had possess- 
ed them for three months ; but instead of 
removing the danger, as they pretended 
they would, they ask for the continuance 
of the same powers. This was a proof 
that the cure to which they had resorted 
was not the proper remedy for the disease. 
On these grounds he should oppose the 
motion for appointing the committee. 

The Marquis of Buckingham stated, in 
explanation, that he had been misrepre- 
sented, no doubt unintentionally, by his 
noble friend, as his desire for the speedy 
appointment of the proposed committee 
proceeded from an anxiety to ascertain 
whether it was necessary any longer to 
suspend the privileges of the people. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Lord Sidmouth said, that as their lord- 
ships had agreed to refer the message of 
the Prince Regent, and the papers which 
accompanied it, to a committee, it was 
now necessary to consider in what manner 
that committee ought to be appointed. 
The usual mode in which former secret 
committees had been appointed was by 
ballot; but that mode required the prepa- 
ration of glasses, and the depositing of 
lists, which would occasion considerable 
delay. He thought, therefore, that im- 
mediate nomination would be more con- 
sistent with the course which had been 
taken. The noble viscount concluded by 
moving the names of the noble lords who 
composed the former committee, but sub- 
stituting the earl of Talbot for the duke of 
Bedford. 

Earl Grey said, that though a ballot re- 
quired glasses, lists, and various prepara- 
tions, which would occasion a delay, he 
did not consider that objectionable. When 
it was proposed to continue the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act, it was the 
duty of the House to proceed with the 
greatest caution, and every delay was 
therefore an advantage. The noble earl 
concluded by proposing lord Rosslyn in- 
stead of the earl of Talbot, as a substitate 
for the duke of Bedford. 

Lord Holland had no objection, person- 
al or political, to the noble earl who had 
been proposed by the noble viscount ; but 
as it was understood that that noble earl 
was going to Ireland, he did not think 
him on that account the most proper per- 
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son that might be chosen. Ireland was 
the only part of the empire to which mi- 
nisters had not thought it necessary to ex- 
tend the benefit of their precautionary 
measures; and why a noble earl who was 
about to proceed to that part of the 
United Kingdom should be appointed on 
this committee he could not see, unless it 
was wished that he should take a lesson 
as to the manner of getting up measures 
of this sort before he proceeded thither. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Earl Grey said, that as the learned lord 
on the woolsack had much business to do 
in the court of chancery, it would be most 
unfair to throw a new duty on him to 
examine the papers to be laid before the 
committee ; he should therefore move that 
his name be omitted, for the purpose of 
introducing that of the earl of Rosslyn. 

The motion was negatived, and the com- 
mittee, as proposed by lord Sidmouth, 
agreed to. 


Ricnt of MAGISTRATES TO VISIT 
Strate Prisoners.] Lord Holland said, 
he should now proceed in a motion, of 


which he had given notice. He had a 
charge against the noble secretary of 


state, heavier than that of dispensing with 
precedents; it was a charge that he had 
assumed a power to dispense with the 
written laws of the land. An act, it was 
known, had been passed that session, 
commonly called the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, but which more properly 
might be called, an act divesting persons 
of their right of being brought to trial 
within a limited time. By that statute 
the secretary of state was invested with 
the power of keeping any person charged 
with certain offences, in prison, and of 
transferring him from prison to prison ; 
but the law gave no other power nor 
took away any power with which he 
was previously invested. A few days 
since he had met with a correspondence 
in a public journal, between some magis- 
trates in Berkshire and the secretary of 
State, with respect to the conduct to be 
pursued to some state prisoners in Read- 
ing gaol. He did not understand how 
these gentlemen had thought fit to apply 
to the secretary of state. ‘They had to act 
on their own responsibility, and it was 
their business to become acquainted with 
their duty from their own legal research : 
the secretary of state was no authorized 
expounder of the law. So it was, how- 
ever, that these magistrates had sent to 
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the noble secretary a series of queries, to 
which the noble secretary had returned a 
series of answers. These queries he 
should read. Some of them were repug- 
nant to his ideas of humanity ; but one was, 
as he believed he should make clear to 
every man’s mind, utterly illegal:— 

‘Q. May magistrates generally of the 
county of Berks visit the state prisoners in 
common with other prisoners, which they 
are privileged to do, and ask questions, 
and enter into conversation with them? 
A. No, except upon special reasons bein 
assigned, which must be submitted to an 
be judged of by the secretary of state.— 
Q. If state prisoners may have a copy of 
official directions to gaolers? A. No.— 
Q. If state prisoners may have free use of 
pen, ink, and paper, under certain re- 
strictions, as ordered by the official direc- 
tions? A. Vide official directions, which 
must be strictly observed.—Q. If they 
may read the public London or provincial 
newspapers, under certain restrictions ? 
A. No.—Q. If they may have books to 
read from circulating libraries? A. Such 
books as are approved of by the visiting 
magistrate.—Q. If they may have wine, 
or strong beer, or ale, in limited quantities 
at their own expense, or that of govern- 
ment? A. What quantity is desired ?— 
Q. If through the day they be confined in 
solitary cells, and at night in better apart- 
ments, if such can be procured by magis- 
trates for them? A. To be confined in 
such manner as has been usual, and in 
such apartments as have been heretofore 
allotted to state prisoners.” 

It was to the first query and the answer 
that he wished to direct the attention of 
the House. The latter ones he thought 
were harsh, and he did not see what right 
the secretary of state had to send down 
his official directions as to the manage- 
ment of prisons ; it might be the practice, 
it might be the law; but he had yet to 
learn where that law or that practice was 
to be found. It was harsh to prevent 
those persons from reading newspapers. 
it had also been said, that in whatever 
places persons might be confined under 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
they would have the right of petitioning 
the Crown or parliament. But this would 
be nugatory, if the persons were not al- 
lowed to have a copy of the official direc- 
tions to the gaolers, to see the conduct 
which those persons were bound to ob- 
serve towards them? These regulations, 


he conceived, were dictated by a harsh 
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spirit, but he wished it to be understood | the face, why had not the noble secretary 
that he did not mean to rest his motion on | boldly applied to parliament, if he had 
that part of the case. It was on the first | found the law insufficient—if he had found 


query, and the answer to it, that he 
grounded his motion. He should now 
read a section of the statute 31st of Geo. 
Srd chap. 46. His lordship then read the 
section of that act, which enjoins * that 
justices of the peace shall, at every gene- 
ral or quarter-sessions, appoint two or 
more visiting justices, who shall personally 
visit the common gaols, houses of correc- 
tion, and penitentiary houses, at least 
three times in the quarter of the year; 
shall take cognizance of the habits and 
condition of the prisoners, of the state 
of the prisons, and of the conduct of the 


gaolers; and shall give redress according | 


to the circumstances that come under 
their view ; that the visiting justices shall, 
at every quarter-sessions, report. their 
compliance and their observations ; and 
that the chairman of the quarter-sessions 
call upon them for such report.’ 
was imperative on the visiting justices. 


There was another clause, giving power | 


to all magistrates to visit the prisons as 
often as they thought fit, and to report 
thereon to the sessions, when any abuses 
required intervention. Nothing could be 
clearer than these provisions, or more di- 
rectly in opposition to the authority which 
the noble secretary had assumed of ex- 
cluding the magistrates from the prisons 
in question. This correspondence, he 
understood, had thus arisen—two respect- 
able magistrates had applied to be admit- 
ted to the prisoners, but had been shown 
the official directions by which they were 
ordered to be excluded: and another 
magistrate had made a similar application, 
and had been met in a similar manner. 
The visiting magistrates had consequently 
written to the noble secretary for informa- 
tion in the new character he had assumed 
of expounder of the law, and had received 
the answer which he had read. He could 
not conceive a more unconstitutional mea- 
sure than this habit in the secretary of 
state of dispensing with the law, and of 
directing his usurped authority to prevent 
the justices from doing what by law they 
were commanded to do. This was in di- 
rect contravention of the Bill of Rights, 
the two first articles of which (repeating 


one another, in a manner which showed | 


the anxiety of our ancestors on this sub- 
ject )declared that the law could not be 
dispensed with, except by authority of 
parliament. With this act staring him in 


This | 


| its antiquated provisions so entirely re- 
| pugnant with the spirit of the new system 
introduced by the suspension of the Ha- 

beas Corpus? Yet this noble lord, who 
had that night so summarily disposed of 

precedent —who had, on a former occa- 
sion, taken on himself to call on the jus 
| tices to act, not on their own knowledge, 
but on his letter—had told them, without 
| thinking it worth while to allude to the 
_act of parliament, that they were not to do 
what by that law they were commanded to 

do.—The two first articles of the Bill of 
Rights, and the section of the 31st Geo. 
S. cap. 46, having been entered as read, 
the noble lord moved for “ Copies of all 
| Communications from the magistrates ofthe 
| county of Berks, to the principal secretary 
of state for the home department, respect- 
ing their right tovisit prisoners, confined for 
crimes against the state, in the gaol of 
' Reading, with the Answer of the secretary 
of state thereto.” 

Lord Sidmouth said, he had been 
charged with having assumed an autho- 
_rity, and having harshly exercised it, In 
| the performance of the arduous duties he 
had to discharge, he had always taken the 
' advice of the law officers of the Crown, 
| and by their opinions he had been guided ; 
though he begged to be understood, that 
he did not wish to throw off from himself 
‘the responsibility of the line of conduct 
/he had adopted. As to the gaols of the 
_kingdom, he had always understood they 

were his majesty’s gaols, and that it was a 
‘part of the king’s prerogative to give 
| orders for the government of those gaols, 
which power was only restrained by justice, 
humanity, and the law of the land. The 
clause in the act of the 3lst of the king 
could in no wise affect the prerogative, as 
that could not have been done without 
special enactment. ‘The course taken 
| with regard to state prisoners was always 
different from that pursued with other 
prisoners. Persons in general were 
| merely committed to the custody of the 
| gaoler; in state offences the warrant ex- 
‘pressed it * to close and safe custody.” 
, The privy council or secretary of state by 
-whichsoever they had been committed, 
made regulations for their treatment ; and 
when the prisoners were brought ‘under 
the cognizance of the court of King’s- 
bench by indictment, or by a bill found 
by the grand jury, that court had always 
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observed the greatest caution. Lord 
Holt had decided, that a wife could not 
see her husband confined on a charge of 
treason without other persons being pre- 
sent. Lord Raymond had decided that 
near relatives could not visit but in simi- 
lar circumstances. The suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus had enabled the secretary 
of state to commit several persons for high 
treason, and to him belonged the right of 
giving all directions concerning them. In 
the exercise of this right he had consulted 
the first legal authorities in this country; 
and in no degree exceeded the powers 
they thought him entitled to. As to the 
case referred to, it had not been the ex- 
clusion of the visiting magistrates which 
had caused the application. Some other 
magistrates had taken occasion to go to 
the prisoners, upon which the visiting ma- 
gistrates had applied to him to know what 
course they were to pursue. In his an- 
swer, he contended, he had neither trans- 
gressed the law, nor acted harshly. He 
admitted the House should entertain a 
constitutional jealousy ; but unless there 
was a presumption that he had acted ille- 
gally, and it was intended to cast an im- 
putation on him, he trusted the House 
would not accede to the motion, or hold 
out to the country, that there was any 
foundation for the attack which had been 
made on him. 

Earl Grey was of opinion that a more 
mitigated answer could have been given 
to all the questions. With respect to 
papers and books, there seemed to have 
been a very unnecessary degree of rigour 
and severity exercised. But whether the 
noble lord had exceeded his powers, the 
act of parliament was express and deci- 
sive. One clause was explicit, actually 
compelling magistrates to visit prisoners. 
Another was equally explicit, empower- 
ing them to visit. He had felt very curi- 
ous to hear the noble secretary’s answer 
to this point. The act had appeared to 
him evident and distinct; and unless the 
noble Jord could cite some subsequent 
Statutes to justify his conduct, it had ap- 
peared to him that his conduct was in di- 
rect contravention of a public statute 
made to protect prisoners from undue 
harshness and injustice. What answer, 
then, did the noble lord give? Usage was 
appealed to. Lords, Holt and Raymond 
were eminent and distinguished judges. 
But the decisions referred to were not in 
point. They regarded quite a different 
principle. The noble lord ought to have 
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shown that they had prevented a 
trates from visiting pont ; but even then 
the authority was not in point, because 
they lived prior to the 3lst George 3rd. 
Since that period nothing was stated to 
have been enacted to alter the statute. 
If any usage could be shown against it, 
the power of this express law was sacred 
and conclusive ; but no usage was in any 
shape brought forward to justify the noble 
lord’s conduct. But prerogative was ap- 
pealed to as being above acts of parlia- 
ment. This was a new and extraordinary 
doctrine. The manner, too, in which the 
noble lord availed himself of this argument 
deserved attention; gaols were the king’s 
gaols, and, therefore, state-prisoners were 
subject to the arbitrary regulations of the 
secretary of state! If this argument ap- 
plied to one gaol, it applied to all gaols ; 
if to one prisoner, to all prisoners. All 
gaols were the king’s gaols, and all pri- 
soners were the king’s prisoners. How 
was it possible to make any distinction? 
The prerogative must be equally applica- 
ble to all. It could not be pretended that 
the legislature had passed a law of this 
kind, and excepted state prisoners. State 
prisoners were rather the objects of pe- 
culiar protection; and an act would be 
found passed by the legislature with an 
exception in their favour. Abuse he con- 
ceived it proper in all cases to guard 
against. He did not know whether there 
was abuse in this case; but they were told 
that the secretary of state had done what 
on the face of it appeared to be in contra- 
vention of an act of parliament. If the 
noble secretary did not give something 
better than the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown, he would put it to their 
lordships whether prerogative could bea 
valid defence for violating an act of par- 
liament. The question was, whether the 
prerogative gave such aright. But the 
noble lord here again precluded inquiry 
by urging that a presumption of blame 
would arise if an order for the production 
of the papers in question stood upon their 
Journals ; and he claimed a degree of con- 
fidence from their lordships, as necessary 
for discharging his duties with satisfaction 
to himself, and benefit to the country. 
He (earl Grey) on the contrary, con- 
tended, that a constitutional jealousy that 
would not sleep was not only wholesome 
but necessary. The motion went merely 
to inquire into an apparent contravention 
of an act of parliament. The fair infer- 
ence from such acharge, prima facie, was, 
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that their lordships could not dismiss it 
without farther inquiry. If the noble se- 
cretary should be found to have acted 
conformably to his powers, he would stand 
acquitted and absolved, and their lord- 
ships sentence would relieve him from 
blame; but because an inquiry implied 
that the noble secretary might have acted 
illegally, they could not enter into an in- 
quiry! This was a proposition, he trusted, 
which their lordships would never admit. 
All they wanted was information. The 
noble secretary was charged with a de- 
— from the line of conduct prescri- 

ed to him by law; their lordships could 
not, without a departure from their duty, 
refrain from calling upon him for his jus- 
tification. He felt now more anxious 
than ever for an inquiry, in consequence 
of the plea set up by the noble lord. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it was im- 
possible to read the 3lst George the 3rd, 
and to suppose that it ever was meant to 
apply to state prisoners; it was merely 
intended to regulate gaols and penitenti- 
ary houses in ordinary cases. His noble 
friend had acted in exact conformity to 
the uniform practice which had taken 
place since 1791, with the exception, that 
under his superintendence more leniency 
had been shown to the prisoners than they 
formerly experienced. They had, there- 
fore, an experience of 26 years in their 
favour, during which time the Habeas 
Corpus act had been several times sus- 
pended. Before the 3ist of the king 
there were other acts regulating the 
power of justices of peace with regard to 
gaols; but the provisions of these acts 
were never supposed to restrain the power 
of the Crown with respect to state prison- 
ers. It was impossible, in the nature of 
things, that the provisions of the act of 
31st could be meant to apply to state pri- 
soners. It never was in the contempla- 
tion of those persons who brought it in, or 
those by whom it was passed, to deprive 
the secretary of state of the power of re- 
gulating the treatment of state prisoners. 
He contended, therefore, that his noble 
friend was justified, by the understanding 
of parliament, and by all the law autho- 
rities, in acting in the manner he had done. 

The Earl of Rosslyn thought it his duty 
to look at the expressions in the act itself. 
In this he was borne out by the noble se- 
cretary of state, who, on a former occa- 
sion, had observed, that it was not the 
meaning of the movers and supporters of 
an act that was to be looked at—but that 
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they were to look at what the law really 
enacted. Looking at the act, on that 
principle, he could find none of the ex 
ceptions with respect to state prisoners. 
It gave the magistrates certain powers as 
to all persons confined in prisons. To 
take away any of the privileges of the ma- 
gistrates would, in his view, be actin 
against the law. Ifthe noble lord coul 
show him that any case on the subject had 
ever been brought fairly into discussion 
by a judicial proceeding, and had been 
decided according to his opinions, he 
might yield to his arguments and con- 
struction; but it did not appear that any 
such case could be adduced. 

The Lord Chancellor felt it necessary 
to preface any observations which he 
might make with the same protest which 
he had made on a late legal question in 
that House—he meant, that he must beg 
not to be concluded or bound by any re- 
mark which he might give as a member of 
that House. The plain reason for such a 
protest was this—that as that House was 
the dernier resort of all questions of law, 
it was important that the ultimate decision 
should not be prejudiced by any oléter 
dictum on an accidental motion. It was the 
less necessary that he should interfere 
with any opinion, because there was a re- 
gular remedy for any abuse of the existing 
law. If the gaoler did wrong, he might 
be proceeded against by action. He did 
not mean to say that the liberty of the 
subject was not a question deserving the 
gravest discussion of the House; but he 
should wish, if so important a subject was 
under agitation, that due notice should be 
given. At present he was taken some- 
what by surprise, and therefore was not 
prepared with such authorities as he 
should have collected, had he expected to 
be called upon for them. As it was, he 
must say, that it would be much better to 
introduce a bill, to declare formally the 
law on this subject. One thing he could 
state, which bore strongly on the present 
question ; and this was, that, in point of 
law, every gaol in the kingdom was the 
king’s gaol, and therefore under the royal 
control. He could say that, in 1793 and 
1794, it was never thought for a moment 
that the king’s counsel or the secretary of 
state had not the power of giving advice 
as to the regulation of prisoners: he was 
perfectly sure that regulations and direc- 
tions were issued from day to day. He 
was ready to admit that no right of the 
subject should be taken away, except on 
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the most mature deliberation, and after a 

erfect conviction of its necessity; and 
in the present case, if he had not been 
taken by surprise, he would have gone 
into the fullest consideration of the sub- 
ject: as it was, he must say, that the pre- 
rogative of the Crown should, no more 
than the liberty of the people, be taken 
away without the most attentive investiga- 
tion. For these reasons, although he at- 
tached the highest importance to the 
treatment of prisoners, he must object to 
the present motion, on the ground that 
the evil sought to be remedied should be 
made the subject of a particular bill, and 
should not be concluded by a mere motion 
of that House. 

Earl Spencer conceived the main — 
to be, whether the magistrates should be 
deprived of that power of visiting prisons 
which had hitherto by law belonged to 
them. The learned lord would perhaps 
recover from that surprise which he at 
present professed, if the question were ad- 
journed to another day: he would then 
be able to give it that consideration which 
he had maintained to be necessary for a 
right decision of so important a point: 
with this view, therefore, and because he 
thought the question one of the highest 
moment, he should move to adjourn the 
consideration of the question to Monday 
next. 

Lord Holland said, that the main point 
now before the House was, whether the 
noble secretary was justified in suspending 
the right hitherto possessed by magistrates 
of inspecting all the gaols of the kingdom. 
The noble lord had admitted that the jus- 
tices were enabled, under the act, to visit 
the gaols; but he seemed to contend that 
it was a part of the king’s prerogative to 
keep them out of the gaols. He had cal- 
led the gaols, the king’s gaols, and seemed 
toconsider them exclusively under the 
tig of his ministers; but the same 

anguage might be held of the army, the 
navy, the courts of justice, and of many 
other portions of the executive. It was 
in common language the king’s army, the 
king’s court, the king’s navy ; but no one 
ever contended that on that account these 
branches of public service were exempt 
from the ordinary operation of the laws. 
The reasons applied by the secretary of 
state for exemption from the provisions of 
this act went equally to sweep away the 
authority of all acts of parliament. In other 
cases, indeed, the noble lord had been 


ready enough to allow the magistrates a 
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ower of expounding acts of parliament, 
but the moment this power might interfere 
with the exercise of his own authority, he 
contended that they ought not to be allow- 
ed to exercise it. It was no argument to 
say that the act was an unreasonable act : 
it stood as the Jaw of the land, and as such 
could not be departed from. When a pre- 
tence had been set up for the suspension 
of our most valuable rights, it more than 
ever became the legislature to inquire into 
the exercise of these new authorities. He 
could not allow that the practice pursued 
since 1791 furnished any reason for what 
had now beendone. The point he wished 
to bring before their lordships was, not 
whether this business was warranted by 
precedent, or even whether it was legal, 
but whether, in the very teeth of an act 
of parliament, it was competent to the se- 
cretary of state to tell the magistrates that 
they were not to visit the gaols within 
their jurisdiction. 
The amendment was negatived. 
The original motion was then put, and 
was also negatived. 


PROTEST RESPECTING THE RIGHT OF 
MAGISTRATES TO VISIT STATE PRisoN- 
ERS] ‘The following Protest was entered 
on the Journals: 

Dissentient, 

Ist. Because it was acknowledged in 
debate. that in the correspondence moved 
for, his majesty’s secretary of state refused 
permission to certain — of the peace 
for the county of Berks ‘ to visit the state 
prisoners confined in the gaol of Reading, 
to ask questions of them, or to enter into 
conversation with them ;” and it is express- 
ly enacted in the fifth section of an act 
of the $lst of the present king, intituled, 
“ an act for the better regulating of coun- 
ty gaols and other places of confinement,” 
‘that certain justices of the peace ap- 
pointed by the general or quarter sessions 
shall (either together or singly) personall 
visit and inspect both the common gaols 
and other the houses of correction or 
other places of confinement, at least three 
times mn each quarter of the year, and of- 
tener, if occasion shall require, and shall 
examine into the state of the buildings, 
and the behaviour and conduct of the res- 
pective officers, and the treatment and con- 
dition of the prisoners; and furthermore 
shall at any general or quarter sessions 
make a report in writing of the state 
and condition of the same, and of all 
abuses which may occur to their obser- 
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vation; and the chairman of the said 
sessions is hereby required to call upon 
the said visitors for such report ;” it 
moreover in the same section expressly 
declared, that ** it shall be lawful for 
every justice of the peace for such coun- 
ty, riding, or division of his own accord, 
and without being appointed a visitor, to 
enter into and examine the same at such 
time or times, and as often as he shall 
think fit, and if he shall discover any abus- 
es therein, he is required to report them 
in writing at the next general or quarter 
sessions of the peace.” 

We could not reconcile it to our duty 
to. reject all further inquiry into the viola- 
tion of a statute neither obsolete nor am- 
biguous, and when we adverted to the 
quarter from whence such disobedience to 
the law had originated, we deemed our- 
selves called upon to protect one of the 
most essential rights of the people, vindi- 
cated at the revolution of 1688, and as- 
serted in the act of the first of William and 
Mary, namely, 

1. “ That the pretended power of sus- 
pending laws, or the execution of laws, by 
regal authority, without consent of parlia- 
ment, is illegal. 

2. ‘* That the pretended power of dis- 
pensing with the laws, or the execution 
of laws, by regal authority, as it hath 
been assumed and exercised of late, is 
illegal.” 

Secondly, Because the argument urged 
in debate, that the prerogative of the 
Crown extends to the regulation of all his 
majesty’s gaols, and that consequently no 
act of parliament relating to them can, 
without reciting the previous consent of 
the Crown, be imperative against the man- 
dates of a secretary of state, appears to 
us unfounded in principle, inconclusive 
in its application, and highly dangerous 
in its consequences. 

A prerogative, however undisputed, 
cannot, we presume, counteract the force 
of an act of parliament, sanctioned by the 
three braaches of the legislature, and con- 
sequently consented to by the crown. 

The justices authorized by the 31st of 
the king to visit the common gaols of their 
respective counties, do not, by comply- 
ing with the act, alter any regulations 
made by his majesty; they act under his 
commission ; they are removable at his 
will, and they are permitted, and in some 
cases required, to enforce the regulations 
for gaols, issuing either from the Crown 
in virtue of its prerogative, or from any 
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other lawful authority. The provisions, 
therefore, of the 31st of the king, cannot 
interfere with the prerogative of the Crown 
to whatever extent that prerogative may 
be supposed to exist. 

If the claim of unlimited prerogative is 
to be set up in all institutions, which, in 
the language of the law, belong to the 
king, and if the laws of the land, after 
passing the two Ilouses of parliament, and 
receiving the royal assent, have no power 
to limit that prerogative, then in all things 
relating tothe army, the navy, and the 
courts of justice, the dispensing power, 
which our ancestors struggled to extin- 
guish, is revived, and the securities devis- 
ed for our property, our liberties, and 
our lives by the wisdom of parliament 
exist only at the mercy of the advisers of 
the Crown—a system which would substi- 
tute arbitrary will for positive Jaw, con- 
vert parliament itself into a useless ap- 
pendage of a court, and our free consti- 
tution into an absolute government depen- 
dent on the caprice of a monarch and _ his 
advisers. 

Thirdly, Because the law does not 
enact, nor does reason require any differ- 
ence of treatment between state prisoners 
and other prisoners committed to a com- 
mon gaol; and should the exigencies of 
the state require such ditlerence to be 
made, the secretary of state has it in his 
power to commit in the first instance, or 
afterwards to convey such prisoners to for- 
tresses and other places of confinement 
more immediately under the direction of 
the advisers of the Crown, and not, as we 
apprehend, included in the provisions of 
the 31st of the king. 

Fourthly, Because no practice previous 
to the passing of the act, and none subse- 
quent to it (ifany such were pretended), 
can justify his majesty’s secretary of state 
in departing so entirely from its spirit and 
its letter, as to prevent the magistrates 
from executing duties plainly enjoined, 
and from exerting powers without any re- 
serve or exception conferred upon them 
by an act of parliament, clear in its con- 
struction and consistent in its provisions ; 
and when this branch of the legislature 
has so recently been called upon to concur 
in the temporary suspension of the most 
valuable laws of the land, we felt it more 
imperiously our bounden duty to watch 
over the statutes which are still permitted 
to exist, and to enforce an obedience to 
the remaining laws in those who are en- 


trusted with the execution of them, and 
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already invested with powers so extraor- 
dinary, and so liable to abuse. 
Ross yn. 
LAUDERDALE. 
Monrrort. 
VassaL 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 3. 


The Deputy Usher of the black rod ap- 
peared at the bar, and commanded the 
attendance of the Commons in the House 
of Peers, to hear the royal Commission 
read. The new Speaker accordingly went 
forth, attended by a considerable number 
of members. On his return, 

The Speaker addressed the House as 
follows:—* I have to acquaint the House, 
that this House has been in the House of 
Peers and heard the commission read by 
his majesty’s commissioners, and that his 
Royal Highness, acting on behalf of his 
majesty, had been graciously pleased to 
signify, through those commissioners, that 
he approved of the person whom they had 
elected as their Speaker. I trust 1 may 
be permitted, on this occasion, to avail 
myself of the opportunity once more to 
assure the House how deeply sensible I 
am of the honour its members have be- 
stowed on me, by electing me to a situa- 
tion so highly honourable to him upon 
whom it may devolve. For the incalcu- 
lable favour they have thus bestowed upon 
me, and the confidence with which they 
have honoured me, I feel those sentiments 
of gratitude which it is not in my power to 
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express. I am conscious, but too con- 
scious, I shall have often to appeal to their | 
indulgence ; and for that indulgence I am | 
assured, that so long as I shall endeavour | 
to the best of my abilities faithfully to dis- | 
charge my duty, I shall never have to | 
appeal in vain, It shall be my study and 
solicitous endeavour to support the regu- | 
Jations and orders of this House, and . 
maintain those rights and privileges, which | 
I consider no less necessary for the safety | 
of the people than for the very existence | 
and well-being of parliament. Perhaps I | 
may be permitted, on this occasion, to | 
suggest to the House, that most of the , 
Orders have dropped, and it will be neces- 
Sary to revive these dropped orders before 
the House proceeds to dispose of any fresh 
business.” 


The several dropped orders were then 
resumed, 
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Breacw oF Privirect — Porice 
Rerort.]—Mr. Bennet rose tomention a 
circumstance which had occurred, of a 
Sunday paper having printed the whole of 
the report of a committee of that House, 
which had sat to inquire into the police of 
the metropolis. He did not mention it, 
with any desire to make acomplaint against 
the editor of the paper in question, but 
merely to bring under the consideration of 
the House the negligence of those whose 
duty it was, to keep such documents from 
public circulation till regularly. delivered 
to the members [Hear, hear!]. At the 
present moment, he believed, not one 
copy of that report had been issued for 
the use of the members. He knew that, 
for himself, he had only an imperfect one. 


Lists oF WITNESSES SERVED ON THE 
PRISONERS IN THE ‘LowER. ]—Mr. Cure 
wen said, he rose to move for a paper, to 
the production of which he apprehended 
there would be no objection. He had 
availed himself of the privilege which every 
member possessed of bringing forward a 
motion, without previous notice, because 
theimportance of the subject was such, in his 
opinion, as justifiedthat course. It related 
to what was of the most immediate interest 
to the people of England, being nothing 
less than the pure distribution of criminal 
justice. It was the duty of that House at 
all times to watch with jealousy the pro- 
ceedings of the executive government, 
and’ particularly so at the present moment, 
when the constitution of the country was 
in abeyance, and the rights and liberties of 
every man in it at the disposal of minis- 
ters. By the law of treason, which had 
always been represented as one of great 
wisdom and justice, it was required that 
the lists of witnesses, who were to be sum- 
moned, should be delivered to the aceused, 
ten days previously to their trial. But if 
it should appear, that not more than 41 
witnesses were examined to find the bill 
against them, what would the House think, 
when lists of 240 witnesses were served 
upon the prisoners, as the number of those 
who were to be arrayed against them on 
their trial? Individuals who were indicted 
for high treason, had to contend not only 
against strong prejudices, but against the 
power of the Crown. That was enough to 
create jealousy in any mind, but still more 
so in his, who remembered the introduc- 


tion of the traitorous correspondence bill 


in 1793, when it was proposed to substi- 
tute felony for treason, The question was 
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then argued, and profoundly argued, by 
one of the greatest men that ever sat in 
that House, he meant the late Mr. Fox, 
who contended that the privilege of know- 
ing the witnesses who were to be sum- 
moned, was of the utmost importance. 

Lord Castlereagh here rose to suggest 
to the hon. member, the expediency of 
abstaining from entering upon the discus- 
sion at that moment. 

Mr. Curwen, in continuation, said, he 
should undoubtedly be disposed to give 
way, if he did not feel it an imperative duty 
to bring the matter forward. On the oc- 
casion, to which he was alluding, he heard 
Mr. Pitt declare, that the privilege in 
question was, in fact, no privilege, because 
it might be abused. He (Mr. C.) had 
called the attention of the House to that 
declaration, and it received in conse- 
quence, the reprobation of the House. 
Was it, then, to be endured, that they 
should now act upon a principle, which was 
then condemned! There never was a time 
when that House was called upon to exer- 
cise a greater jealousy than at the present 
moment. With respect to treasonable 
practices, he had no doubt there might be 
some individuals who were culpable, but 
as to an organised conspiracy for overturn- 
ing the constitution, he did not believe 
that any such existed. What must be the 
kind of treason, he would ask, that required 
240 witnesses to establish it? The calling 
so many witnesses could be for no other 
purpose but to prevent the individuals 
from knowing precisely who were to be 
brought against them. If the thing had 
been done without the knowledge of the 
Crown, it was time a remedy should be 
applied, and the prisoners have the full 
benefit of knowing exactly all who were 
to be examined against them. He hoped 
no report would be made from the com- 
mittee about to be appointed, till the in- 
dividuals who were arraigned, were brought 
to trial, and their trial concluded. He 
then moved for “ copies of the lists of 
witnesses served on the prisoners in the 
Tower, now under arraignment for High 
Treason.” 

The Attorney-General [Sir Samuel 
Shepherd] began by distinctly disavow- 
ing any intention on the part of those con- 
cerned in the prosecution, to embarrass 
the prisoners by an unnecessary increase 
of the witnesses to be called. It was true 
there were a great number, and the num- 
ber was great because the law had made 
it imperative to state the name and de- 
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scription of every witness whom, in the 
course of the trial, it might by possibility 
be found expedient to call. The necessity 
for including in the list all persons who 
were likely to be examined, was obvious. 
It sometimes happened in the progress of 
a cause, that particular circumstances came 
out which it was necessary to confirm by 
positive evidence, but which, at the com- 
mencement, it never occurred to those 
concerned in it, it would be requisite to 
bring forward. When, therefore, the law 
said that a list of every witness intended 
to be called should be furnished to the 
prisoners, the law also said (or at least 
that inference was fairly deducible), that 
no witness should be called whose name 
could not be found.in the said list. Surely, 
therefore, if due credit were given for in- 
tegrity of intention to those who had the 
conducting of the present prosecutions, it 
would be presumed that they put into the 
list of witnesses, not only those names 
which they supposed they would have to 
call, but those, likewise, which they con- 
sidered there was the slightest possibility 
of being obliged to call. The parties con- 
cerned in the prosecution would disdain 
to augment unnecessarily the number of 
witnesses, for the purpose of perplexing 
the prisoners. It would be an unpardon- 
able negligence not to provide themselves 
with a host of witnesses, if he might so call 
it, provided they previously acquainted 
those against whom that host was arrayed. 
He firmly believed there was not one wit- 
ness in the list, to whom some knowledge 
of some fact was not ascribed, and which 
it might not be proper to elicit [ Hear, 
hear!]. He should therefore venture to 
oppose the motion of the hon. member, 
because at this time the agitation of such 
a question could not tend to the further- 
ance of justice; but, on the contrary, was 
calculated to prejudice its unbiassed ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Curwen said, that after what he had 
heard, he did not wish to press the matter. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Lord Castlereagh presented a Message 
from the Prince Regent relative to cer- 
tain seditious practices, similar to that 
presented this day to the Lords (see p. 
859). It was ordered to be considered on 
Thursday. 


Prince Recent’s MESSAGE RESPECT- 
1nG Lorp Cotcnester. |—Lord Castle- 
reagh presented the following Message 
from the Prince Regent: 
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“ Grorce P. R. 

“The Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, thinks it 
right to inform the House of Commons, 
that having taken into his consideration 
the eminent and distinguished services of 
the right hon. Charles Abbot during the 
long and eventful period in which he has 
filled the situation of Speaker of that 
House, has conferred upon him the dig- 
nity of a baron of the united kingdom by 
the title of BaronColchester, of Colchester, 
in the county of Essex; and the Prince 
Regent recommends to the House of Com- 
mons to enable him to make such provision 
for Charles Jord Colchester, and for the 
heir male of his body who may next suc- 
ceed to the title, as shall, under all the 
circumstances, be judged just and reason- 
able. Georce P. R.” 

Lord Castlereagh then gave notice that 
on Thursday next he should move a vote 
of thanks to the late Speaker. ‘The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved, that the 
Message of the Prince Regent respecting a 
provision to lord Colchester, be taken into 
consideration on Thursday next. 

Mr. Wynn expressed his astonishment 
at the mode of proceeding adopted by the 
advisers of the Crown on this occasion. 
No body would concur more willingly in 
a vote of thanks to lord Colchester than 
himself, because it appeared to him to be 
a just and necessary proceeding: but why 
did the Crown interfere to prevent the 
House from going farther, and from origi- 
nating any other reward which was due to 
his acknowledged merits? His services 
had been performed in that House, and 
from that House, therefore, ought their 
recompense to proceed. The only similar 
case was that of Mr. Speaker Onslow, and 
in that case the proceeding was initiated 
by an address from the House to the 
throne. This was not a mere question 
upon a point of form; it was not a matter 
of indifference that persons sitting in that 
chair sliould be accustomed to look to the 
Crown for the reward of their exertions in 
it. Strictly speaking, the Crown could 
know nothing of what passed in that 
House, nor be able to appreciate the 
merits of the Speaker in the discharge of 
the duties of the chair. Had the message 
been preceded by an address, every ob- 
jection would have been precluded; but 
the services in question were of that nature 
which, for peculiar reasons, ought, in the 
first instance, to be fully recognized and 
appreciated by the House [ Hear, hear !. 
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Lord Castlereagh hoped the House 
would do ministers the justice to believe 
that it never could be their wish or inten- 
tion to stand between the liberality of the 
House and the individual in question; but 
that right hon. person having been raised 
to the dignity of the peerage, the purport 
of the message ought to be understood as 
inviting the House to make a provision in 
consideration of the title, and not of his 
services as Speaker. [Cries of No no!]. 

Mr. Ponsonby professed himself quite 
astonished at the explanation offered by 
the noble lord. How he could say on his 
legs in that House, that the proposed 
reward was not in consequence of the 
late Speaker’s services, or how, being 
in what was vulgarly called a scrape, he 
could endeavour so to get out of it, was 
to him a most surprising incident. The 
very words of the message itself declared 
that it was founded upon those services. 
The Crown had not, in fact, any consti- 
tutional right to take notice of their 
Speaker’s services, and it was a flagrant 
violation of their first privileges in minis- 
ters to have thus advised it. He knew 
not what course it might be now most ex- 
pedient to pursue, but he hoped the 
House would not cease to maintain its 
constitutional established rights. 
Hear hear!). 

Mr. H. Sumner stated his objections to 
the present form of proceeding but saw 
no way of getting out of the difficulty into 
which ministers had led them. He enter- 
tained even a farther objection: whatever 
had been the intention of the noble lord, 
the fact was, that the message did stand 
between their late Speaker and the libe- 
rality of the House. It was true that a 
blank was'left with regard to the sum, but 
the term of the grant, namely, for two 
lives, was distinctly recommended. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought it could not be supposed that any 
disrespect to the House was intended by 
taking the earliest opportunity of propos- 
ing an adequate reward of the services 
which the House had received from the 
noble lord in his late office of Speaker of 
that House. He could not conceive that 
the prerogative of the Crown had been 
improperly exercised in carrying such a 
purpose into effect. Whenever the rank 
of the peerage had been conferred in re- 
compense of distinguished merit, the 
Crown had been in the custom of sending 
similar messages. It was done in the case 
of the duke of Wellington, and had always 
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been understood to be the settled and ne- | tion was made of the high sense of his 


cessary form of enabling that House to 
carry into effect the wishes of the Crown. 

‘Mr Wynn declared, that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case he felt it his duty 
to oppose the present motion. Trusting 
that the House would proceed to accom- 
plish the same purpose by an address in 
the first instance, should the present mo- 
tion be negatived or withdrawn, he thought 
such a course would be infinitely more 
honourable to the noble lord whose merits 
were the ground of such a proceeding. 
He could see no analogy between this 
case and that of naval or military services. 
Of these last the Crown was the natural 
and proper judge, but could not be of 
services rendered in that House. The 
Crown had already the power of granting 
a pension for life; and had this power 
been exercised on this occasion, he knew 
no iegal objection that could have been 
urged against it: but all would admit that 
it must have been a very ill-advised pro- 
ceeding. Such a mark of favour would 
have been a very inadequate compliment 
for the occasion. The House was the 
theatre of the services performed, and 
ought not to seem as if it wanted to be put 
in mind of the obligations it was under. 
Neither ought it to be held out to future 
Speakers that they were to look elsewhere 
for their reward. He had so decided an 
objection tothe course proposed by minis- 
ters, that if the motion were pressed, 
he would meet it either by a direct 
negative, or by moving the previous ques- 
tion. He entreated, bowever, in honour 
and justice to the late Speaker, that the 
House would not be pressed to such an 
alternative, that the ministers would see 
the necessity of withdrawing the present 
motion, and substituting in its place an 
address similar to the one adopted in 
Speaker Onslow’s case. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald contended, that no 
want of respect to lord Colchester could 
be argued from the present proceedings, 
Without presuming to give an opinion on 
the precedents, he must say, that it was 
at all events a struggle between the Crown 
and the House, which should best appre- 
ciate the acknowledged services of that 
distinguished character. It was impossi- 
ble to infer that the Crown had not the 
means of being informed of those services, 
when it was well ascertained that on the 
many occasions of re-election, when the 
late Speaker was presented for the appro- 
bation of the Crown, an explicit declara- 


dure. 


services. 

Sir John Newport agreed in all that had 
fallen from his hon. friends in reprobation 
of this novel and unconstitutional proce- 
He contended, that the remunera- 
tion so justly due to the late Speaker 
would be more honourably conferred by 
the unanimous address of that House, 
than by the suggestion of any minister. 

Mr. Huskisson considered, that the pre- 
cedent of lord Onslow’s case stood upon 
different circumstances, At present the 
Crown had no funds at its disposal beyond 
a pension for life of 1,200/. If, therefore, 
an address was presented, this was all that 
could be done, and the Crown must again 
refer the matter to the House. In the 
former case, the Crown had the power of 
granting a pension of 3,000/. a year for 
life; and was thus very differently situated. 

Mr. Wynn said, he had never imagined 
that the Crown could proceed in this case 
without the authority of the House; but 
if an address were presented, praying that 
a suitable reward should be conferred, a 
message might then be brought down stat- 
ing the existing limitations on the power 
of granting pensions, and the House would 
then have it in its power to supply the 
deficiency. But these were mere technical 
points; the main objection was, that the 
first knowledge they received of a remune- 
ration to be given for services performed 
inthe chair of that House, should have 
coe from the Crown. He would repeat 
his anxious wish that the motion should be 
withdrawn, and another substituted, that 
would meet the wishes of every member 
in that House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted the candour of the hon. gentle- 
man’s intimation. ‘The great object on all 
sides, he apprehended, must be, to do that 
which would be most gratifying to the 
feelings of the distinguished person imme- 
diately interested. If it was the pleasure 
of the House to adjourn the consideration 
for the present (Cries of No, no!], he ap- 
prehended then that it might be the most 
satisfactory course to withdraw the motion 
he had already made, and give notice of 
his intention to move an address to the 
Crown on this subject on Thursday next. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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the day being read for taking the Prince 
Regent’s Message into consideration, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he did not 
think it necessary to take up the time of 
the House in descanting upon the well 


known merits of the distinguished indivi- | 
dual alluded to in the message ; and though | 


those merits might in strictness be better 
appreciated in the other House, than by 
their lordships, yet, there were opportuni- 
ties afforded by which they might form a 
just estimate of the talents and ability of 
the Speaker of the other House. It was 
the practice of the constitution, that the 
Speaker of the House of Commons should, 
on being chosen, receive the approbation 
of the Crown, and the individual of whom 
he was now speaking, had received that 
approbation no less than five times, he 
having held the office of Speaker for a lon- 
ger period, with one exception, than had 
been known in the history of parliament. 
He had filled the chair, too, in arduous 
and difficult times, during all which, his 
conduct had been, as it deserved, highly 
approved of, and their lordships were ena- 
bled to appreciate that conduct from the 
manly and eloquent manner in which the 
individual alluded to delivered himself at 
the bar of their House, in his speeches to 
the throne, It was the practice of the 
Crown to reward distinguished naval and 
military services, by conferring rank and 
sending a message desiring that a provision 
might be given to support the rank so con- 
ferred, and he trusted there would benoob- 
jection to the rewarding in the same man- 
ner, the distinguished civil services of the 
individual referred to in the message. His 
lordship concluded by moving an address 
to the Prince Regent, concurring in the 
object of the message, which was agreed 
to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 5. 


Cuimney Sweerers.] Lord Milton 
said he held in his hand a Petition from 
certain of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants of Sheffield, in favour of a very hum- 
ble, but a very numerous class of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects; a class, whose calamitous 
condition had long excited the compassion 
of every feeling mind. The petitioners 
prayed that House to take into its consi- 
deration the propriety of adopting some 
means for abolishing the practice of sweep- 
ing chimnies by the means of climbing 
boys. Though the lot of those wretched 
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beings had are called forth the 


strongest sentiments of commiseration, yet 
the petitioners were afraid that nothing 
would be effectually done for their relief 
till the parliament interfered. He enter- 
tained the same opinion; but he appre- 
hended it was too late now, to hope for 
any inquiry during the present session. 
He should, therefore, merely move that 
the petition be brought up, and express 
his hope, that in the ensuing session the 
subject would be brought regularly before 
the House. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, that the extreme 
sufferings of the class of persons for whom 
the protection of the legislature was now 
solicited, would, he was persuaded, make 
a deep impression when their case came 
to be fully investigated. All men of com- 
mon feeling and humanity must be anxious 
to remove ‘a practice, which entailed so 
much misery, and for which no necessit 
whatever existed. As to the practicabi- 
lity of employing machinery, there could 
be no doubt. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley concurred in the 
observations that had been made. 

Mr. Fremantle hoped the matter might 
be taken up this session. 

Lord Lascelles was of opinion, that if 
nothing more could be done this session, 
a resolution should at least be passed, dis- 
approving of the practice. 

Mr. Bennet, said he had repeatedly in- 
tended to bring the case of this wretched 
class of boys before the House, and to 
originate a measure for suppressing the 
practice complained of. He belonged to 
a society which had for its object the 
superseding the necessity of employing 
boys in this way. 

Lord Milton, being encouraged in the 
idea that something might be done this 
session, would propose a committee, to 
whom this petition should be referred.— 
The noble lord then proposed a select 
committee, which was accordingly ap- 
pointed. 


Lorp CotcuesTeR. |] Lord Castlereagh 
said, he was anxious to call the attention 
of the House to the motion of which he 
had given notice, because, however im- 
portant the other business which was to 
occupy their attention during the present 
evening might be, he was sure there was 
nothing which they would be more im- 
patient to proceed to, than to discharge 
their debt of gratitude to the individual 
who had lately filled the chair with such 
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distinguished ability. He was the more 
desirous of losing no time in doing this, 
because whatever other honours might be 
conferred—whatever the liberality of par- 
liament might grant for the sustaining of 
those honours, he was sure there would be 
nothing more gratifying to the feelings of 
that eminent character, than the testimony 
of the affectionate gratitude entertained 
towards him by this House, for his great 
services in the chair. Nothing which it 
was in his power to offer to the House 
could augment the feeling which he knew 
they already entertained of the high ser- 
vices which lord Colchester had rendered 
to parliament and to the country. It had 
not escaped their attention that he had 
for a long course of years filled the office 
of Speaker—an office attended with the 
greatest difficulty, with the greatest ho- 
nour to himself, and advantage to the 
country. During the sixteen years in 
which he had filled the chair, the country 
had been engaged almost unremittedly in 
one of the most arduous struggles that a 
nation had ever endured. But it was not 
merely the war which increased the diffi- 
culties of the office; for the country in 
general had taken a start which had en- 
tailed upon the House a greater burthen 
of legislative business than had ever been 
thought of at any former period. If the 
quantity of public business transacted by 
the House during the last sixteen years | 
were compared with that gone through in 
the same period of time at any former part 
of our parliamentary history, it would be 
found that it had increased tenfold. The 
number of inclosure bills which had been 
passed during that period, and the im- 
mense increase of other business, were 
such as to require all the diligence and 
all the ability of the most active and ex- 
perienced individual. Every day the House 
had had occasion to observe the eminent 
abilities of their late Speaker—every day 
they had had occasion to feel the advantage 
of being guided by his counsel, which, he 
might say, was the ablest and the best 
that had ever emanated from that chair. 
All this was deeply engraven on the 
minds of every member of the House. 
Whatever party difference there might 
have been—into whatever warmth or even 
violence of discussion they might have 
been betrayed—still they always felt that 
they were conducted by an authority the 
most high, combined with an independence 
and integrity the most pure. [ Hear, hear! ] 
It was his wish, on this occasion, first 
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to submit to the House a resolution ex- 
pressive of its thanks to lord Colchester. 
As to any ulterior measure, he was sure 
the House would do his majesty’s govern- 
ment the justice to believe that they only 
advised the Crown to do that which would 
enable the House to discharge their duty 
in a way which would be the most satisface 
tory. After the House had testified its 
thanks, by passing a resolution for that 
purpose, he would propose to follow it 
up by moving an address to his Royal 
Highness, praying that on behalf of the 
Crown, he would be graciously pleased 
to confer some distinguished mark of 
favour on the late Speaker [Hear, hear!]. 
The only point on which he could an- 
ticipate that a shadow of difference could 
arise in the House on this subject was, 
whether there was any occasion for an 
address to call the attention of the 
Crown to the services of the Speaker; but 
as there could only be a struggle between 
the two sides of the House to testify 
their feelings towards the distinguished 
individual in question in the best way, he 
did not see that any difficulty could arise. 
The noble lord concluded by moving, 
“That the thanks of this House be ex- 
pressed to the right hon. Charles Abbot, 
now baron Colchester, for his eminent and 
distinguished services during the long and 
eventful period in which he discharged the 
duties of Speaker with a zeal and ability 
alike honourable to himself and advan- 


_ tageous to the service of this House: that 


he be assured that the proofs which he 
has uniformly given of attachment to his 
king and country, the exemplary firmness 
with which he has maintained the dignity 
and privileges of this House, the ability, 
integrity, and unremitting attention to 
parliamentary business, which have marked 
the whole of his conduct, justly entitle 
him to the approbation, respect, and gra- 
titude of this House.” 

Lord iV. Russell said, it was with great 
regret he rose to give any opposition to 
the present motion, willing as he was to 
concur in every tribute to the learning 
and ability of the late Speaker, as well as 
to every other quality, both of his public 
and private character. There was, how- 
ever, a circumstance which must be still 
fresh in the recollection of the House: he 
alluded to the speech delivered at the bar 
of the other House on the close of the 
session in the year 1813. That speech, 
it was equally well known, had induced a 
noble friend of his (lord Morpeth), in the 
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following session, from, he believed, the 
best of motives, to move a vote of censure 
on the late Speaker for his conduct. In 
his judgment, it would be fatally injurious 
to the character and credit of the House, 
if, after 117 of its members had supported 
that vote of censure, it should, only three 
years afterwards, pass a unanimous vote of 
unqualified approbation on the same indi- 
vidual. There was no one ostensible rea- 
son before the public for such an alteration 
of sentiment, except the circumstance of 
the same Speaker, who, on the former oc- 
casion had thought proper to make the 
Crown a party to the proceedings of that 
House having been now called by the 
Crown, (for he was too old fashioned to 
say elevated) to the peerage. It was not 
his intention to trouble the House by a 
division; and he could assure them, that 
in disturbing the unanimity of the present 
motion, he was actuated only by an over- 
ruling sense of duty. 

Mr. Wynn said, that having taken an 
active part in the vote of censure against 
the eminent person, who seemed to him, 
to have acted, on that occasion, in a man- 
ner not warranted by the usage of the 
House, he was anxious to express his 
opinion on the vote now proposed. ‘The 
House would recollect, that to one act of 
that description, there was to be opposed 
fifteen years of unwearied and able dis- 
charge of most important duties. In pas- 
sing the present vote, he did not feel 
that the House was pledged to every dis- 
tinct act of the late Speaker, all that was 
granted by agreeing to the motion, was 
the expression of its sense of the general 
merits of that eminent character. 

Mr. Bankes thought that the hon. and 
learned gentleman had taken a very cor- 
rect view of the matter; but there was 
another reason, which, in his mind, ought 
to possess no trifling influence. Although 
a considerable number of members had 
voted in the minority against the Speaker’s 
conduct on the occasion alluded to, there 
was also a very large majority who thought 
that conduct perfectly conformable with 
the practice of former Speakers in the 
best times of the constitution ; and all the 
study and inquiry which he had been en- 
abled to bestow upon the subject, still fur- 
ther confirmed his opinion of the correct- 
ness of that decision. He was extremely 
sorry that the noble lord had disturbed 
the unanimity of the House. He was 
convinced that no one ever filled the chair 
with more ability or impartiality than lord 
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Colchester, and he should therefore 
heartily concur in the motion. 

The motion was agreed to, and on the 
suggestion of Mr. Wynn, the Speaker was 
ordered to communicate the said resolu- 
tion to lord Colchester. Lord Castlereagh 
then moved, ** That an humble address 
be presented to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, to beseech his Royal High- 
ness that he will be graciously pleased, 
acting in the name and on the behalf of 
his majesty, to confer some signal mark 
of the royal favour upon Charles lord Col- 
chester, late Speaker of this House, for 
his great and eminent services performed 
to his country during the long and impor- 
tant period in which he has, with such dis- 
tinguished ability and integrity, presided 
inthe chair of this House; and to assure 
his royal highness, that whatever expense 
his royal highness shall think proper to be 
incurred upon that account, this House 
will make good the same.” 

Mr. Ponsonby remarked, that the House 
was already in one difficulty, and he feared 
the wording of the address was calculated 
to produce another, The objection on a for- 
mer day was, that the Crown should be 
the first proposer of the grant; and they 
were now told that the Crown ought to de- 
termine the amount. He thought the 
House ought not to bind itself by any pre- 
vious pledge or obligation to approve of 
whatever provision the Crown should think 
fit. The proper course of proceeding 
would be, for the Crown to send down a 
message, stating the inadequacy of its 
means ; and the question of the due ex- 
tent of liberality would then still rest with 
the House; but, as the address was now 
framed, they surrendered all discretion on 
the subject. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that the pro- 
posed address was in the precise terms 
of the one voted in the case of Mr. Spea- 
ker Onslow. 

Mr. Ponsonby contended, that there 
could be no similarity in the two cases, as 
in that of Mr. Speaker Onslow the Crown 
had the power by law of doing what the 
address required. The Crown could not 
now by law grant out of the civil lista 
larger pension than 1,200/. per annum. 

Mr. Rose said, the Crown in the case 
of Mr. Onslow had not the power by law, 
as the right hon. gentleman misconceived. 
It could not make a grant beyond one life. 

Mr. Wynn said, that no attention what- 
ever had been paid to the message, but 
that the House might, had they seen pro- 
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per, have ordered it to be taken into con- 
sideration that day six months. He did 
not see in what manner the House became 
pledged by this address to any sum, be- 
cause it was the way in which they always 
acted; in the case, for example, when 
any monument was voted to the memory 
of an individual. While the House de- 
clared it would support the expense which 
might thus be called for, it certainly was 
never meant that that expense should be 
extravagant, and on that ground he did 
think there was by no means any pledge 
given. 

Mr. Bankes should support the address 
on the ground of its being strictly sanc- 
tioned by precedent; for example, in the 
case of the Perceval family, and of the 
duke of Wellington. 

Mr. Tierney apprehended, that if this 
question should come to be historically dis- 
cussed some years hence, it would appear 
to have grown out of the message from the 
Crown: but he was not going to discuss that 
now. It did appear to him, that when the 
grant was made, and it might be made im- 
mediately, the House would be shackled as 
to the amount of the pension to be given ; 
and would have no power to diminish it, 
ifthey thought proper. He had heard 
the sum mentioned which it was proposed 
to give. He was told that it was 4,000/. 
for the life of the noble lord, and 2,000/. 
for his son. He had since heard, how- 
ever, that it was 4,000/. for the father, 
and 3,000/. for the son. Now he wished 
very much to know, whether this was the 
case, because it was proper that the 
House should not be called to go blind- 
folded into the question. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to state, that the intention of 
the Crown was, to make provision for lord 
Colchester to the amount of 4,000/. a year, 
with a reversion of 3,000/. to the next heir 
male of the title. In the case of Mr. Spea- 
ker Onslow, 3,000/. a year had been gran- 
ted for two lives. This was fifty-seven 
years ago, and, therefore, he apprehend- 
ed the House would not go too far in libe- 
rality by acceding to the sums proposed 
in the present instance. They were by no 
means pledged, however, to this extent, 
as the grant must of course come under 
their revision. 

Mr. Zierney said, that as the House 
were now Called, it should seem, to make 

ood the claim of the peerage to support, 
a should wish to know whether lord Col- 
chester had not a situation amounting to 
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1,500/. annually in Ireland? If this was 
the case, on what principle were they 
called by ministers to give the noble lord 
5,500/. a year to support the peerage, and 
yet to allow his son only 3,000/. to sup- 
port the very same dignity? From the re- 
port made by their committee, he found 
this office in Ireland, was one of those 
which they were called upon to abolish, 
and he hoped in God it would be abolish- 
ed. Was the noble lord to be allowed to 
hold this 1,500/. in addition to his propos- 
ed annuity of 4,000/.? If so, he again 
asked on what principle ministers could 
give him so much, and his son so little? 
He expressed his anxious desire that the 
House should be liberal to their late Spea- 
ker, who certainly deserved a reward 
for his able discharge of his arduous 
cuties. But in times like the present, he 
thought this grant excessive. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was undoubtedly true that lord Colches- 
ter enjoyed a place in Ireland of 1,500/. 
ayear, nominal value, but which was only 
1,300/. actual income. He received that 
compensation in consequence of having 
given up a place of 3,000/. a year for life. 

Sir C. Monck regretted that the motion 
of ministers, founded on the message from 
the Crown, had not been noticed in the 
votes, where it ought to have been stated 
that it was afterwards withdrawn. Had 
this been done, the irregularity of the 
message would be known to future times. 

Mr. Holme Sumner said, that so far from 
considering the intended proposition tou 
liberal, he thought it extremely parsimo- 
nious. The situation of Mr. Speaker On- 
slow was very different. He was entitled 
to a very large fortune, and would there- 
fore have been able to maintain the dig- 
nity of his peerage if he had lived to at- 
tain this fortune, which he did not, nor 
his son after him. The profits of his office 
being inquired into, they were ascertained 
to be 3,000/. a year, and this was granted 
to him. He could not see on what pos- 
sible grounds it could be maintained that 
the amount now proposed was cither ex- 
cessive or ample; and as this question 
would be debated on the introduction of 
the bill, he thought it is duty to throw 
out views rather different from those of 
the right hon. gentleman. The Speaker 
of the House of Commonsin Ireland, who 
had filled that situation ten years, had a 
grant of 5,000/.a year, and surely we 
should treat our late Speaker with at least 
equal liberality. 
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The motion was agreed to nem. con. 


Prince RecEnt’s MESSAGE RELATING 
To Sepirious Merrincs—A Secrer 
CoMMITTEE APPOINTED. ] Lord Castle- 
reagh presented the papers referred to in 
the Prince Regent’s Message, which were 
brought up, sealed in a green bag.—The 
Prince Regent’s Message relating to sedi- 
tious meetings being then read, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that, in propos- 
ing an answer to the royal Message, he 
did not mean to pledge the House as to 
the nature of the proceedings to be after- 
wards adopted; or whether, in point of 
fact, any ulterior measures should be pur- 
sued. He should confine himself simply 
toa motion of thanks to the Prince Regent, 
and to assure his Royal Highness that the 
HIouse would take the papers into their 
immediate and serious consideration. In 
the present stage of this business it would 
be impossible for him to make any open-: 
ing as to the actual state of the country; 
and, indeed, he felt persuaded that it 
would be most acceptable to the House 
that he should not now attempt to enter 
into anygdetails. After the present mo- 
tion should be disposed of, he intended to 
submit, that the papers should be referred 
to a select committee, to be immediately 
nominated, and to be confined to the same 
persons as were members of the last com- 
mittee, except the late attorney-general, 
who had ceased to be a member of that 
House. ‘Those persons must be much 
more competent than any other members 
to follow up the communication from the 
Crown; but as it was desirable that the 
committee should consist of the same num- 
ber of members, he should propose that 
the name of the present solicitor-general 

sir Robert Gifford) should be substituted 
for that of the late attorney-general. ‘The 
noble Jord then concluded with moving 
the address to the effect before stated. 


Prince Regent’s Message, &c. 


Lord Fol/estone said, that as the noble 
Jord had opened the course of proceedings | 
to which he meant to resort, the House | 
ought seriously to pause before they took | 
another step, which must lead to the sub- 
version of all the liberties of the country. 
For his part, he confessed that he concur- | 
red entirely in the abhorrence which had | 
been expressed in a petition presented | 
from Reading with respect to the measures 
of his majesty’s ministers. He wished he | 
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was an end of English liberty. If the 
Habeas Corpus act were to be suspended 
for any longer time, it might hereafter be 
made a dead letter, whenever the minis- 
ters thought proper, and the constitution 
of the country was gone for ever. The 
House would remember, that, in the last 
session, he had declared his apprehension 
of the consequences cf keeping up a large 
standing army; and they would now de- 
termine whether subsequent proceedings 
did not justify the observations he then 
made. One of the first measures was the 
passing of the Alien act, which was a di- 
rect introduction of Jettres de cachet. 
On that occasion he took the liberty of 
warning gentlemen, that if they suffered 
lettres de cachet to be introduced, no 
matter against whom they were to ope- 
rate, whether aliens or natives, other mea- 
sures would speedily follow, entirely de- 
structive of all British freedom. The 
Crown, however, had been suffered to re- 
tain a large standing army, a large staff, 
and large establishments ; and if, in addi- 
tion to this, we suspended the Habeas 
Corpus act, we put the whole liberties of 
the country into the hands of the Crown ; 
we made the Crown a despot; and the 
people of England were as complete slaves 
as the people of any other country. He 
protested against the whole of these pro- 
ceedings, Ie would not consent to any 
farther suspension of this great bulwark of 
our liberties; and he warned the House, 
that if they gave their assent to the pro- 
positions of the noble lord, the probability 
was, they would never see the Habeas 
Corpus act unsuspended. What! should 
this country, this England, so loved, so 
honoured by our ancestors; should this 
land, which gave freedom to every slave 
that set his foot upon it, be governed by 
the arbitrary will of any set of ministers ? 
What had become of that patriotic spirit 
which raised this country to its former 
greatness? He would not surrender to 
ministers the power of suspending the 
laws of England: he would not consent 
to any committee, be they chosen how 
they might. Let the proper persons exa- 
mine the papers, and let them report the 
evidence to the House; but then let the 
House judge fairly and impartially for 
themselves. The committee ought not 
to be composed of those persons who ex- 
amined the former papers, as they must 


could say, that this was the first step they | have a bias on their minds; they should 
had taken towards despotic power ; but if | be different persons, who would enter into 
the House did not stop them now, there | the examination without prejudice or par- 
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tiality. If discontents existed, they arose 
out of the great distresses of the country, 
which the noble lord had formerly ascrib- 
ed to a sudden transition from a state of 
war to a state of peace, but which, he must 
be now convinced, were not merely tem- 
porary. Ministers might wish to remedy 
these evils, but it could not be affected by 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. 
The whole House, in a committee, ought 
to consider what were the proper remedies 
to be applied; and they should not con- 
sent to resign the liberties of the people, 
merely because ministers came down, and 
stated, that traitorous practices were still 
continued. 

Mr. Cwrwen expressed his concurrence 
in the opinions of the noblelord. A delay 
of a few days until the approaching trials 
were over, would, without the apprehension 
of any improper disclosures, enable the 
whole House to take the papers into 
consideration, instead of referring them 
to the consideration of a Secret Committee. 

The motion was agreed to. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh then moved, ‘ that the papers 
which were this day presented to the 
House by lord viscount Castlereagh, by 
command of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, be referred to a committee.’’ 
Lord Folkestone moved, by way of amend- 
ment, ‘‘ to examine and arrange the same, 
and to report the substance thereof to the 
House, omitting only such names of per- 
sons as in the judgment of the committee 
it may be dangerous to the persons them- 
selves to disclose.” The amendment was 
negatived, and the main question agreed 
to. It was then ordered, that a commit- 
tee of secrecy, consisting of 21 members, 
be appointed; after which lord Castle- 
reagh moved, “ That such members as 
were of the conmnittee of secrecy appoint- 
ed on the 5th day of February last, and 
who are now members of this House, be 
members of the said committee.” 

Sir. J. Newport objected to this pro- 
posal on three grounds: first, it was going 
out of the way, to insult every other 
member of the House as not being wor- 
thy of such atrust: besides, the House 
elected the last committee by ballot, under 
the circumstances that then existed; but 
circumstances were now entirely different; 
then we were at the commencement of a 
session, and now at the close of one: then 
the powers required were to be exercised 
till a new session, perhaps till a new par- 
liament. Secondly, the members of the 
last committee must necessarily be more 
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or less partial and prejudiced. It was al- 
most unavoidable with the ordinary frail- 
ties of human nature, not to feel some bias 
towards the support of an opinion once 
advanced; and many considered, that 
their whole reputation depended on 
maintaining a sort of obstinate consis- 
tency. Thirdly, he had an objection to 
the appointment of any-of the ministers of 
the Crown on this committee, because 
they had already pronounced a decided 
opinion on the subject; and the noble 
lord himself had said, that a spirit of se- 
dition existed in the country; and that 
the people were to be tried on this charge 
by acommittee. He (sir J. N.), on the 
part of the country, challenged that jury ; 
he challenged it on the part of the coun- 
try in the same manner as he would on 
the trial of a criminal ; he challenged that 
jury, because the country could not have 
a fair tria] by a jury that had-already de- 
cided on the point at issue. At any rate, 
on the event of a farther suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act, he now announced 
his intention to take the sense of the 
House on a clause which siould limit the 
duration of such a measure to the exist- 
ence of the present parliament. If it were 
continued beyond that period, the people 
would not be ina state to exercise their 
elective franchise; and he hoped, at all 
events, that it was not intended to pro- 
ceed to a general election while a sword 
was suspended over the people by a hair, 
which might any moment be cut at the 
option of ministers. He should propose, 
as an amendment, ** That the committee do 
consist of the following members: Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, lord G. 
Cavendish, sir C. Mordaunt, Mr. W. Pole, 
sir S, Romilly, Mr. Attorney-general, Mr. 
Solicitor General, sir James Shaw, Mr. 
Davenport, Mr. Greenhill Russell, Mr. 
John Fane, Mr. James Abercromby, sir 
John Sebright, lord Althorp, Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, Mr. Williams Wynn, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Lyttelton, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. Addington.” 
Mr. Bathurst considered the course 
proposed as unusual. As to the objection 
of disrespect to the rest of the House, it 
was to be remembered, that the same in- 
quiry was to be made by this committee 
as by the former, and that the former was 
chosen by ballot: but the right hon. ba- 
ronet, instead of acquiescing in those 
named by the House itself for making the 
very same inquiry, had said, ‘‘ Reject 
them, and take 21 named by myself 
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But it was impossible that a committee of 
new members could come to so sound a 
judgment as the old committee, who 
would examine with the advantage of 
having had all the papers and evidence 
before them on the former occasion. As 
to their being prejudiced and partial, if 
they had formed a wrong opinion on the 
former committee, they had now an op- 
portunity to correct it; but if all their 
apinions had been borne out by facts, the 
advantages they would derive from having 
a thorough knowledge of all the previous 
transactions, would much more than coun- 
terbalance any evil that might be antici- 
pated from the infirmity of human feel- 
ings. The committee were not called on 
to come to any certain conclusion; and 
the point before them was, not whether 
the liberties of the country ought to be sus- 
pended, but whether any steps at all ought 
tobeadopted in consequence of the state of 
the country. As to challenging the jury on 
which the right hon. baronet seemed to 
dwell so triumphantly, and rejecting the 
presence of ministers, because their minds 
were made up, the right hon. baronet had 
hinself contradicted his own argument, 
by nominating himself two of the minis- 
ters. He might indeed say, that they 
were not on the Jast committee; but, ac- 
cording to him, their minds were made 
up, and that was the principal ground of 
his challenge. But, admitting that the 
right hon. baronet were to challenge the 
jurors, as partial, how was the allegation 
to be supported? His majesty’s ministers 
had seen the whole of the papers; these 
papers the committce would also see; 
and why were ministers more partial be- 
cause they had already seen that which 
all the committee must see before it came 
to a decision ? 

Mr. Brand said, that the great object of 
appointing a committee was, to obtain an 
Impartial discussion of the evidence on 
which the great point of the suspension 
of our liberties was now to rest. The 
right hon. gentleman had shown a degree 
of triumph, because the right bon. baronet 
had named one of the ministers for this 
committce (he wished he had not done so) ; 
but this afforded no ground for a hasty or 
inconsiderate appointment. Ministers 
had preferred a sort of bill of indictment 
against the people of England, and they 
were to be tried on charges of sedition 
and rebellion; but by what jury? He 
would ask whether the report of the last 
Committee had given satisfaction to the 
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discreet or reflecting part of the people? 
If he were to ask out of doors whether the 
committee had been satisfactorily appoint- 
ed, the answer would be, No! they were 
not appointed by the House, they were 
merely nominated by ministers. Let a 
committee be fairly appointed by the 
House. He thought the reasons alleged 
by his right hon. friend against appointing 
the same committee had great weight in 
them; for it was impossible to conceive 
that men who had before made up their 
minds should not continue in some degree 
wedded to the opinions they had formed 
at first. A committee was wanted that 
should come to the business without the 
influence of any preconceived opinion; 
but had not ministers made up their 
winds beforehand? If his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, if the representatives in parlia- 
ment, wished to carry the people with 
them, they would cautiously abstain from 
introducing into the committee any per- 
sons whose names were not such as would 
carry conviction to all honourable, dise 
creet, and conscientious individuals. 

Mr. Barham agreed with his hon. friend, 
that the people were brought to a sort of 
trial, and that it was highly necessary the 
jurors should be altogether impartial. He 
took the earliest opportunity of entering 
his protest against the measures in cone 
templation. On former occasions, he had 
felt himself constrained, painfully con- 
strained, to concur in measures which sus- 
pended the liberty of the subject. The 


‘circumstances of those times seemed, in 


some measure, to justify such a course of 
proceeding ; but circumstances at present 
were so obviously different, that he should 
not detain the House by dwelling upon 
them. We were then engaged in a war, 
not for pride, not for prosperity, but for 
existence : it was then known, that if dis- 
contents existed in the country, they could 
be fomented from without by a powerful 
enemy, and every encouragement and as- 
sistance held out to the disaffected : those 
discontents, too, were ramified and ex- 
tended in every direction through the 
country. At present, not one of these 
grounds of alarm existed: no force was in 


| arms against the government, either within 


or without the country; and the dissilect- 
ed were without credit, without encou- 
ragement. We were at peace with al! the 
world, and the foreign spirit: of revolution 
and disorganization had not only ‘allen into 
disrepute, but had been succeeded by a 
reaction of the very opposite tendency. 
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The measures at present in contemplation 
were also the more grievous, as they seem- 
ed not to be temporary, but meant for a 
continuance, and as an overture to the 
total extinction of our liberties. If minis- 
ters succeeded in their present intentions, 
he could not conceive a case in which 
they might not for the future demand a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus. Any 
wicked minister, wishing to be absolute, 
would only have to instigate a disturbance, 
by any of the easy methods for raising the 
passions of the poorer classes of society, 
and there would then exist the same 
ground for suspending our liberties as at 
present. Neither were the measures pro- 
posed at all applicable to what had hap- 
pened: he might admit that certain 
districts were in a state of disturbance, 
and that might afford a reason for enacting 
a law as to those particular districts; but 
was it any ground for depriving the whole 
country of its rights and liberties? We 
were familiarizing our ears a great deal too 
‘much to this word suspension. Did we 
sufficiently consider, that when the Habeas 
Corpus act was suspended there was no 
difference between this government and 
that of the most despotic sovereign? The 
power which a minister had of committing 
to prison on such occasions was quite as 
great and as dangerous as the /ettres de 
cachet, so long and so justly reprobated. 
We were congratulated on the glorious 
issue of the war, as it was termed—on our 
triumphs and our acquisitions: but in what 
had we conquered, if we were after all to 
lose our rights and liberties, and all our 
importance as a nation? What had we 
gained, or in what was this government 
different from that of Buonaparté, if our 

ersonal freedom was taken away? Was 

e any longer addressing a free people? 
And if a new parliament should be elected 
(which he trusted would never be the 
case) during a suspension of all our free- 
dom, would it be a parliament? Could the 
people be said to exercise their elective 
franchise, when any party whose conduct 
or opinions might be deemed obnoxious 
was liable to be imprisoned during the 
pleasure of ministers? In surrendering this 
they surrendered every thing—themselves, 
the House of Commons, the country. 

Mr. W. Smith thought a wrong decision 
had been come to by the late committee 
on the information laid before it, and was 
therefore unwilling to send any new pa- 
pers before the same tribunal. With re- 
spect to the place with which he was 
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connected, he was sure an improper deci- 
sion had taken place in the Lord’s com- 
mittee, and he did not know that any evi- 
dence but that on which their report was 
founded had been submitted to the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. The 
Steward of Norwich, a very respectable 
magistrate, who usually takes the chair at 
the sessions in the absence of the recorder, 
had requested him to state to the House, 
that the grand jury had been charged to 
inquire if there were, or had been, any 
seditious or blasphemous societies. A very 
careful inquiry was in consequence set on 
foot, and the result of it he begged to read. 
He then read the presentment made by the 
grand jury, in which they declare it to be 
their opinion, that no such societies existed 
in that city. On this presentment being 
made, the steward discharged the grand 
jury, declaring that in his opinion the city 
of Norwich must now stand acquitted of 
that with which it had been charged. ‘This 
was said not merely in an official way, 
but was the private opinion of that respect- 
able magistrate, who had authorized him 
to state the fact as forcibly as he could to 
the House. All that had occurred since 
the reports were made, he contended went 
to falsify the predictions which had been 
hazarded from certain quarters. He wished 
the facts which had since transpired in 
Norwich, to be compared with the infor- 
mation given the committee. Since the 
period to which he had referred there had 
been an election; he did not mean to say 
a bad spirit had not been manifested on 
this occasion; there had certainly been 
some riot and tumult, which every respect- 
able person in Norfolk must have been 
grieved to see; but there had been nothing 
that could be taken to indicate disaffection 
in the common sense of the word. ‘The 
tumults which had occurred were of a 
character directly opposite. ‘The inquiry 
now called for ought, at all events, to be 
entrusted to other hands; if this were 
done, he should rather hope that a differ- 
ent conclusion would be come to by gen- 
tlemen who had no former opinions to 
maintain, than from those who had already 
given such a pledge as he thought had 
been given by the members of the late 
committee. He would therefore rather 
see the inquiry confined to some of his hon. 
friends behind him, than to the colleagues 
of the noble lord opposite. In Ireland, 
when a part of the country was declared 
to be in a disturbed state, the whole king- 
dom was not put out of the law. He there- 
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fore contended, because symptoms of dis- 
affection had been manifested in some 
parts of this country, it did not follow that 
the whole of it should be deprived of the 
benefit of the Habeas Corpus act. 

Mr. Protheroe thought the last com- 
mittee should have contained more county 
members. He had given his vote in favour 
of the result of their report, chiefly be- 
cause of their unanimity, and that was a 
circumstance that in any new committee 
would much influence his vote. ‘The re- 
newal of the suspension would be a more 
impoitant measure than the first suspen- 
sion. He did not approve of any indivi- 
dual member nominating a list of members, 
with the semblance only of a free election. 

Mr. Lamb supported the amendment, 
and pressed the noble lord to agree to a 
new co nnittee of unbiassed and intelligent 
members, and to lay all the papers before 
them. On former occasions, the minister 
had proposed the renewal on his own res- 
— That was a manly mode.— 

ut when it was attempted to mix in a 
committee, with ministers and their friends, 
some of those who were generally contrary 
to them in politics, such a committee ought 
to be formed upon a larger basis, or it 
could not be expected to be satisfactory to 
the country. ‘The proceeding of the 
noble lord could noi farther even his own 
views. Ifhis proposed committee made a 
similar report with the last, the people 
would say, that they were prejudiced and 
pledged. If that committee, so con- 
stituted, presented a different report, 
then the people would say that they had 
been alarmed by the public reprobation 
which their former conduct had received. 

Sir W. Burroughs contended, that it 
would be more satisfactory to the House 
and the country that 42 members should 
concur in the necessity of the continuance 
of this measure, than to have merely the 
report of 21 members selected by the noble 
lord and his colleagues. 

_ Lord Milton said, the motion of his 
right hon. friend did not appear to him to 
suggest the most convenient mode of ap- 
pointing a committee. If it should be the 
pleasure of the House to revive the old 
committee, he should certainly be constant 
in his attendance. It could not be denied 
that the old committee would possess 
greater facilities for conducting the in- 
quiry, and would more readily take up the 
sequel of that which they had begun, than 
it could be taken up by any other body of 
men. But at the same time it must be 
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admitted, the old committee would not 
produce that effect on the public mind 
which was desirable. The advantages and 
disadvantages of the two plans ought to 
be balanced. He could wish to mix up 
some new names with some of the old 
committee. He was unwilling to exclude 
ministers. He thought they ought to be 
in the committee, as well as some of his 
hon. friends who were directly opposed to 
them. The other members of the com- 
mittee he could wish to be new, and select- 
ed from different sides of the House. He 
wished the committee to have the power 
of sending for persons, papers, and records. 
He did not approve of the motion of the 
noble lord, nor could he vote for that of 
his right hon. friend. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley was afraid the eoun- 
try would not be satisfied if the old com- 
mittee were revived without any alteration. 
He could wish some new members to be 
added to it. To accomplish this, he sup- 
posed he must first vote for the motion of 
the noble lord, and he presumed it would 
then be competent for him to propose that 
other members should be added to the old 
committee [Cries of No, no!]. 

The Speaker apprehended the course 
| proposed to be pursued, was impracticable 
| now. By the vote of the House it had al- 
' ready been decided, that the committee 
should consist of twenty-one members. 
If, then, it should be carried that the old 
committee should be revived, that decision 
would be conclusive against the admission 
of new members, but in cases where the 
old members could not be obtained; one 
new member, it was known, must be added 
in the room of the late attorney-general. 

Mr. S. Wortley then announced his 
intention to vote for the amendment. 

The House divided : 

For the original Motion - 126 
Forthe Amendment - - 66 
Majority - -——60 


List of the Minority. 


Atherley, Arthur Douglas, hon. F. 
Althorp, vise. Fazakerley, N. 
Astell, W. Fellowes, hon. N. 
Barham, J. F. Folkestone, visc. 
Barnet, James Finlay, K. 
Barnard, visc. Gordon, Robert 
Brand, hon. T. Grenfell, Pascoe 


Bennet, hon. H. G. Guise, sir W. 
Babington, T. Gaskell, B. 
Campbell, hon. J. Hamilton, lord A. 
Carter, John Hornby, E. 
Curwen, J.C. Hurst, R. 


Duncannon, vise. Hammersley, H. 
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Leader, Wm. 
Laiouche, Robert 
Lamb, hon. W. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Martin, J. 
Mathew, hon. M. 
Milton, vise. 
Monck, sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
Newman, R. W. 
Newport, sir J. 
North, D. 

Ord, W. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Ossulston, lord 
Onslow, Arthur 
Parnell, sir H. 
Philips, G. 


Portman. FE. B. 
Protheroe, E. 
Ranclitte, lord 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Russell, lord W. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Sharp, Richard 
Smith, J. 

Smith, Wm. 

Shaw, sir James 
Tremayne, J. H. 
Teed, John 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Warre, J. A. 
Wortley, J. S. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Waldegrave, hon. cap. 
Webb, E. 


Piggott, sir A. TELLERS. 
Powlett, hon, W. Burroughs, sir Wm. 
Ponsonby, rt.hon. G. Calcratt, John 
Proby, hon. capt. 

The main question was then agreed to, 
and the Solicitor General was added to 
the committee. 

Lord Folkestone moved, ** That it be 
an instruction to the said committee, that 
they inquire particularly into the origin, 
character, and extent, of the disaffection 
supposed to exist, or which may be al- 
leged in the said papers to exist, in the 
country ; and that they examine witnesses 
both to these particular points, and as to 
the credit due to the written evidence on 
which the allegation of such disaffection 
is founded ; and that they report their opi- 
nion on all these matters distinctly to the 
House, together with an Appendix, stat- 
ing the substance of the evidence on 
which such opinion shall be founded.” 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the motion ; 
first, on the ground that part of it was 
unnecessary, as the committee were al- 
ready empowered to send for persons, 
papers, and records; and, secondly, be- 
cause the appendix would expose many 
things which it was expedient, for the 
ends of justice, should not to be exposed. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that if the last 
committee had examined witnesses, they 
would never have made the report which 
had excited so much disgust. Could there 
be a doubt, that many ofthe circumstances 
mentioned in that report would have as- 
sumed a very different aspect if those 
busy, meddling, mischievous magistrates 
who, in order to stand well with the mi- 
nisters, had furnished all sorts of rumours 
and charges, had been brought before the 
committee? If those enlightened gentle- 
men, who had lately carried on such an 
interesting correspondence with the home 
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secretary; if those worthy persons, who 
called themselves knights of Brunswick, 
one of whom, in the late contest for 
Norfolk, had been author of one of the 
most atrocious calumnies that ever issued 
from the press; if such pernicious 
meddlers were brought to the test, and 
their vague assertions were well sifted, 
could there be any doubt that the result of 
such examination would be, that their 
charges would dwindle into the most ri- 
diculous insignificance ? He was the more 
led to make these remarks on account of 
some circumstances that had taken place 
in his own county, and also in the town 
which he represented in parliament. He 
had been told, that, in Northumberland, 
a mischievous magistrate had thought 
proper to bring charges of a treasonable 
nature against a gentleman of the first re- 
spectability; and had put him, as it were, 
to the ban, as a dangerous person, be- 
cause forsooth he had gone up to the 
Cheviot to hunt ; and this wise magistrate 
had taken it into his head, that he was go- 
ing to array the shepherds in arms against 
the government. And yet, contemptible 
as such a suspicion was, this gentleman, 
before he set off to hunt, was forced to go 
and explain his object to this informing 
officious magistrate. He verily believed, 
that nine-tenths of the evidence furnished 
by the magistrates would, if sifted to the 
bottom, be found to be equally groundless 
and absurd. In the town which he re- 
presented, though there had been the 
greatest distress, yet it had been borne 
more patiently than in almost any district, 
nor was there the least trace of disattec- 
tion ; yet he had been informed, that with- 
in this day or two, the streets of Shrews- 
bury bad been paraded with cavalry, on 
some mistaken notion that some of the 
inhabitants intended to attack a depot of 
arms there. He could assure the House, 
that the inhabitants had no such intention. 
[a laugh from the Treasury-bench]. Ile 
did not quite understand the meaning of 
thatlaugh ; but he would re-assert, that the 
inhabitants of Shrewsbury contemplated 
no such disorder as was imputed to them ; 
and he would say, generally, that he 
firmly believed, that if any disaffection 
existed any where in the kingdom, the 
cause was to be traced solely to the mea- 
sures of the government itself. 

Mr. Bathurst could assure the hon. 
gentleman that he was misinformed as to 
both the circumstances related. No in- 
telligence had been sent to government, 
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by which any gentlemen, either in Nor- 
thumberland or Shropshire, were com- 
romised. 

The motion was then negatived. 

Lord Folkestone said, that notwithstand- 
ing, the failure of his motion, he should 
offer another. He had understood that 
several persons had becn taken up under 
the suspension act, and he knew particu- 
larly that three persons had been appre- 
hended in Berkshire. It was a grievous 
thing if those persons should be suffered 
to rot in gaol indefinitely; but he knew 
no other means of remedying so great an 
evil than by the motion which he should 
now propose. It was, * That it be an in- 
struction to the said commiitee, that they 
inquire into the particular case of cach and 
every person detained under the provisions 
of an act passed in the present session of 
parliament, ‘ for enabling his majesty to 
‘secure and detain such persons as his 
‘majesty shall suspect are conspiring 
‘ against his person and government ;”? and 
that they report to the House, a list of 
such persons, stating their names, their 
trades, professions, and occupations, their 
ages, the places of their confinement, the 
places where arrested, and the dates of 
their arrest and commitment, together 
with their opinion on the necessity and 
expediency of their arrest, and commit- 
ment, and of the continuance of their de- 
tention.” 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the motion. 
The secretary of state acted upon a grave 
responsibility, and ought, therefore, to be 
trusted with a certain discretion. Besides, 
the motion would defeat the very object 
of the acts passed this session, which were 
intended to give the power of detaining in 
prison without trial, in cases where the 
ends of justice would not be forwarded by 
immediate trial. 

The motion was then negatived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 6. 
Lorp Cotcnester.] The Speaker 
reported lord Colchester’s Answer to 
Vote of Thanks of yesterday ; as follows : 


London, 6 June 1817. 

Sir ;—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge your letter of this day, communi- 
cating to me, a resolution of the House 
of Commons, by which the House is pleas- 
ed to express its thanks to me for my ser- 
vices as their Speaker, during the period 
in which I have been called upon to fill 
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that high office. And having devoted the 
best years of my health and strength to 
the service of the House of Commons, 
with the consciousness that during that 
long period, I have never ceased to exert 
my best endeavours to execute the various 
duties of the station which I held by their 
favour, however inadequately those duties 
may have been performed, I beg you will 
assure the House of the deep and last- 
ing gratitude with which I now receive 
this distinguished testimony of its appro- 
bation.—I request also that you, Sir, will 
be pleased to accept my best thanks 
for the expressions of kindness with which 
you have conveyed to me this communi- 
cation. I have the honor to be, &c. 
To the right hon. CoLcHEsSTER. 
the Speaker, &c. &c. 


Lord Castlereagh then reported the 
Answer of the Prince Regent to the Ad- 
dress of yesterday. It was as follows:— 


«“ The Prince Regent has the justest 
sense of the long services and great merit 
of Charles lord Colchester, late Speaker 
of the House of Commons: and, in the 
name and on the behalf of his majesty, 
had already taken the same into his con- 
sideration. 

«The Prince Regent is desirous, in 
compliance with the wishes of his ma- 
jesty’s faithful Commons, to confer upon 
the said lord Colchester some further 
signal mark of his favour ; but, as the same 
cannot be effectually granted and secured 
without the concurrence of parliament, 
his royal highness recommends to the 
House of Commons the adoption of such 
measures as may be necessary for the ac- 
complishment of this purpose.” 

Ordered, That the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said An- 
swer on Monday next. 


AvE-nouses Licences RecuLaTion 
Bitt.] Mr. Bennet rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for leave to bring in a bill 
for the better regulation of Ale-houses 
throughout the kingdom. The report of 
the committee, which had been presented 
went at great length into the existing ma- 
nagement of those houses ; but it was not 
his intention to detain the House long, as 
he had but a few observations to make. 
The motion was brought forward in con- 
sequence of a vote of the committee, which 
had sat, as the House knew, during the 
greater part of last session, and a consi- 
derable part of the present, for the pur- 
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pose of inquiring into the state of the po- 
lice of the metropolis. It early occurred 
to them, that a large proportion of the 
vice and immorality which prevailed might 
be traced to the bad system at present 
acted upon, in licensing and regulating 
public Houses. It was therefore thought 
expedient to make a special and distinct 
report upon that subject. It would be 
seen by the evidence in that report, not 
only that houses of the most nefarious 
kind were permitted to exist, but that they 
existed with the full countenance and 
concurrence of some of the police officers 
who frequented them, and who had a fel- 
low feeling with the persons assembled in 
them. There were above 200 houses 
of that description in London, in which a 
nightly and promiscuous assemblage took 
nag not only of men and women, but of 

oys and girls, of eight, nine, ten, and 
eleven years of age. In some of them 
there was established a sort of regular 
court of justice, at the head of which a jew 
presided, before whom was brought all 
the pillage and profits of the day and night, 
and who supcrintended their regular distri- 
bution. He knew one instance, of a boy 
not 13 years old, who, in the course of one 
night disposed of property in one of those 
houses to the amount of 100/. The pro- 
priety of putting down such monstrous 
abuses, would be admitted by every one. 
The law by which all public houses were 
at present governed, was the 29th of 
George 2nd. According to thatlaw, it was 
necessary that any person applying for a 
licence, should have a testimonial of cha- 
racter; and that certain recognizances 
should be entered into. But a regular 
system of evasion was practised, which 
rendered both these precautions nugatory. 
Half a crown would, at any time, purchase 
the requisite character, and as to the re- 
cognizances, they were mere nonsense. 
The clerk had a list of publicans alpha- 
betically arranged, according to which 
list A. became security for B., B. for C., 
andso on. In that way, both the charac- 
ter and the recognizances became a mere 
nullity. It was his intention, if the House 
permitted him to bring in the bill, to pro- 
vide that bona fide characters should be 
given, not only by persons residing in the 
parish where the public house was to be 
set up, but by persons belonging to the 
parish where the publican himself lived, 
and where, consequently he would be well 
known. With respect to the recogniz- 
ances, he would specifically enumerate 
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the different kinds of offences by which 
they would become forfeited; and the 
publican himself should be bound in a 
greater sum of money, as well as the other 
party, than was now required. Upon 
transgressing any of the rules laid down 
for his conduct, he should be liable to a 
greater fine than could be inflicted at pre- 
sent; upon a second transgression, the 
fine should be still farther increased; and 
upon a third, it should be imperative for 
the magistrates to send him before a jury 
at the Quarter Sessions.- If found guilty 
there, his recognizances to be forfeited,. 
his licence taken away, and he to be de- 
clared incapable of keeping a public house 
afterwards. His house was to be shut up, 
and the licence suspended, whenever he 
was sent before a jury, and not to be re- 
opened till the general licensing day, 
when it was to be considered as a new 
house. Another part of the bill would go 
to prevent that system which now pre- 
vailed of brewers compelling their tenants 
to use only their own beer—a system 
which completely deprived the public of 
the advantage of having a good and whole- 
some beverage. Ile meant to introduce 
a clause, declaring such contracts between 
brewers and publicans null and void, and 
leaving the latter at full liberty to obtain 
their beer wherever they could get it best. 
IIe was aware that those contracts were 
already so considered in the courts of 
justice, where it had always been laid 
down, whenever such cases came before 
them, that the brewer was bound to sup- 
ply good beer, or else the publican had a 
right to obtain it elsewhere. ‘The effect 
of the clause in question would be to open 
the trade, and greatly to benefit the pub- 
lic. The next important point which 
would be embraced in the bill, was an 
alteration in the powers now possessed by 
magistrates of refusing and taking away 
licenses at their own discretion. ‘That was 
a power, he contended, with which no man 
ought to be invested ; a power which ena- 
bled a magistrate, from whim, caprice, 
or resentment, to reduce an_ individuay 
from a state of comparative opulence to 
one of utter pauperism. Many instances 
of that kind had come to the knowledge 
of the committee. It was no answer to 
tell him, that the magistrates could be 
called to an account for their conduct. 
They could not be called to any account, 
unless they assigned a corrupt reason for 
refusing or revoking a license. So long 
as they kept themselves snug and quict in 
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their licensing room, and alleged no 
grounds for their proceeding, the indivi- 
duals aggrieved were wholly without re- 
dress. By the alteration which he pro- 
posed tu make, the property of publicans 
would be put where it ought to be put, 
where, in fact, all other property was put, 
in the hands ofa jury. He should there- 
fore move, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring 
in a bill for amending the laws for regulat- 
ing the manner of licensing alehouses in 
that part of the united kingdom called 
England, and for the more effectually pre- 
venting disorders therein.” 

Mr. Stuart Wortley thought this pro- 
ceeding of his hon. friend very extraor- 
dinary. A committee, of which he was 
chairman, had been appointed to inquire 
into the police of the metropolis, and had 

roduced a report which was as yet in the 
ars of very few members; yet upon 
this report of a partial case, the informa- 
tion contained in which was still unknown, 
he moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
the whole kingdom. He not only ob- 
jected to the mode and the hurry of the 
measure, but would oppose some of its 
most important clauses. He could not 
allow the power of depriving publicans 
of their licenses to be taken from the 
magistrates, which he conceived to be 
the only great check which the laws had 
imposed upon irregularities, and the onl 
safe-guard of public morals, till he heard 
it proved that they had misconducted 
themselves in so important an exercise 
of their authority. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow gave the hon. 
member high praise for the perseverance 
and labour he and the committee had 
bestowed on the subject. Every country 
gentleman must have felt that the most 
_— part of their duty consisted in 

eing obliged to stop the license or per- 
mit the abuse, and that no middle course 
existed to check the mal-conduct of the 
publican. 

Mr. Sumner saw no irregularity in the 
manner of introducing this bill. It might 
have been introduced on the suggestion 
of the hon. member, without any recom- 
mendation on the part of the committee, 
but being backed by that recommenda- 
tion, it came with more force. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre pronounced a high 
panegyric on the labours of the commit- 
tee and his hon. friend. The evil called 
loudly fur remedy, and now, when it was 
proposed that something should be done 
effectually, it was but an ungracious re- 
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turn to that committee to object upon 
a = of supposed irregularity. 

r. Gooch considered the hon. member 
entitled to much praise for the pains he 
had bestowed in investigating the evil 
complained of. 

Leave was then given, and the bill 
was brought in and read a first time. 


Extents 1n oF Mr. 
EvenneTT.] Mr. W. Smith stated, that 
he held in his hand a Petition which ap- 
peared to him to be of a most extraor- 
dinary nature. It was signed by Thomas 
Evennett, formerly a farmer of Waltham- 
Abbey, in the county of Essex, and had 
been sent to him by a barrister, who, he 
apprehended, had been employed by the 
petitioner in the course of the transac- 
tions of which it complained. The cause 
of complaint was the process, and execu- 
tion upon an Extentin Aid ; and he would 
venture to say that a greater complica- 
tion of injuries had never been committed 
upon an individual, than in the present 
instance, in the course of what was called 
law and justice. About 60 weeks ago the 
whole of this person’s property of every 
kind had been seized, and he himself had 
laid in gaol ever since. He could not ob- 
tain his discharge either by the insolvent 
act or a commission of bankruptcy, be- 
cause his creditor was nominally a debtor 
to the Crown. The prosecution was at 
the suit of a Mr. Bignold, a banker at Nor- 
wich, and secretary to the Norwich Insu- 
rance company, and he had succeeded in 
obtaining this extent from the court of 
Exchequer, although the debt in question 
was due to himin his capacity of a private 
banker, by representing himself to be lia- 
ble to government for the securities fur- 
nished by the Insurance company for the 
satisfaction of the claims of the revenue. 
It was quite clear, however, that he 
was no more liable, though he might be 
the person sued on the part of the society, 
than any other subscriber or proprietor ; 
and if he had employed the funds of the 
society in his banking concerns, that was 
his own fault, and what indeed he had no 
right to do; it being in his power, and it 
being his duty at the same time, to keep 
these funds in a separate chest. This, 
however, was the only possible view in 
which he could be indirectly regarded as 
a debtor to the Crown, and of course en~ 
titled to sue out this sort of execution 
against his own private debtors ; and a 
more scandalous or fraudulent pretence, 
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applied to more oppressive purposes, he 
had never known. ‘This poor man, who 
was sixty years of age, had been afflicted 
since his confinement with a paralytic 
stroke ; he had been compelled to depend 
for sustenance on the charity of his neigh- 
bours; the creditor, under this species of 
execution, not being obliged to contribute 
to his support; and he now prayed for 
such relief, as the House in its wisdom 
might think proper to afford him. 

After a few words from Mr. Protheroe, 
sir J. Newport, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Mr. Barclay, the Petition 
was read, and ordered to be printed. 


Civis Servicers ComMPeNsATION 
Bitt.] On the order of the day for 
going into the committee on this bill, 

Mr. Calcraft felt it his duty to state, 
that as a member of that committee which 
had recommended this bill, he was bound 
to say that he did then, and still would 
approve of the principle of the bill asa 
source of much good. If he knew a plan 
to get rid of the sinecures without com- 
pensation, he would adopt it, but he knew 
none; and when he considered that by 
this plan they took away 90 or 100,000/. 
from the Crown, and gave it back only 
4.2,000/. he conceived it certainly a good 
bargain for the public. The power of 
the Crown was thus abridged considerably, 
and as it could not be expected sinecu- 
rists would relinquish their situations 
without an equivalent, he thought this bill 
a very proper plan. 

Mr. Boswell entered his protest against 
the provisions of this and the other 
bills connected with it, on the ground of 
their not being meant to promote real 
economy; for certainly had that been 
their object, those ancient offices would 
not have been at all touched, at least so 
early. He did not see on what grounds 
sinecures should be branded with infamy, 
merely because in one or two instances 
they had been abused. 

Sir J. Newport said, that sinecure 
offices had fallen into such disrepute 
in the country, that they could be no 
longer considered as honourable re- 
wards for services, which they were 
formerly intended to be. He begged to 
ask the noble lord, whether he had under- 
stood him correctly on a former occasion, 
that, in case the bill for suppressing these 
offices failed, the Crown would be advised 
to withhold its consent from the compen- 
eation bill ? 
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Lord Castlereagh had no difficulty in 
stating, that ministers would do ever 
thing in good faith with respect to this 
measure, both as regarded their official 
influence and their individual exertions. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
committee, in which a conversation took 
place on the various clauses of the bill. 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald intimated, that as 
he had resigned the office of chancellor 
of the Irish exchequer, he would not ac- 
cept of any salary or emolument under 
this bill. 


HNOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 9. 


Lorp Cotcnester.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee 
to take into consideration the Prince 
Regent’s Answer to their Address, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after a 
warm eulogium on the merits of the late 
Speaker, entered into a consideration of 
the provision which it was desirable to 
make with respect to him. He adverted 
to the allowance made to Mr. Speaker 
Onslow on his retiring from the Chair in 
the early part of his majesty’s reign, 
which was 3,000/. a year, and observed 
that considering the depreciation in the 
value of money, and the incalculable in- 
crease in the dutics which the Speaker 
had to perform, he was persuaded the 
House would not consider a grant of 
4,000/. a year to lord Colchester during 
his life, and on his demise of 3,000/. a 
year to the immediate successor to the 
title, too liberal a vote. The right hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving a resolu- 
tion to that effect. 

Mr. Holme Sumner contended, that the 
sum proposed was very insufficient. Ne- 
cessary as economy was in the present 
state of affairs, the country was not yet so 
poor as to be unable justly to reward those 
who had so long devoted themselves to its 
service as the noble lord in question. He 
thought not only that the sum to be 
granted in the first instance to lord Col- 
chester should be larger, but that the 
reversionary grant should extend to two 
lives. In pursuance of this opinion, he 
moved, as an amendment, that the sum of 
5,000/. be substituted for 4,000/. 

Sir M. W. Ridley contended, that no 
one could estimate the services and merits 
of the late Speaker more highly than him- 
self, but insisted that, in fixing the amount 
of the grant, there were other considera- 
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tions to be attended to, more imperious 
than even gratitude itself. ‘The state of 
the public means was such that we could 
not now part with one shilling unnecessa- 
rily. Lord Colchester had a place of 


1,300/. a year in Ireland, which made his | y 


income, from the public 5,300/. a year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that this discussion confirmed him 
in the idea that his proposal was, under 
all circumstances, the best; and he re- 
commended the House to adhere to it; 
at the same time he must add, that the 
place in Ireland was given as a compen- 
sation for one that had been relinquished. 

Mr. H. Sumner expressed his wish to 
withdraw the amendment, but intimated 
his intention of persevering in the propo- 
sition of extending the reversionary grant 
to two lives. 

Mr. Ponsonby was glad that the hon. 
gentleman had agreed to withdraw his 
amendment, as with all therespect which he 
entertained for the late Speaker, and with 
all the conviction which he felt of the jus- 
tice of liberally rewarding his valuable ser- 
vices, other public duties of an imperative 
description would have compelled him to 
vote against it. In fact, he conceived 
that the sum proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman was, if any thing, too high, 
when the circumstances of the country 
were considered, and when it was also 
taken into the account that lord Colchester 
derived an income of 1,500/. from a place 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Tierney declared, that no man 
could feel more grateful than himself for 
the services of the late Speaker, but it 
would be inconsistent with his ideas of 
economy to grant more than had been 
proposed, in the present state of the coun- 
try; and he felt some indignation at the 
manner in which the grant had been at 
first proposed to the House. Under the 
present circumstances of the country, and 


according to all the precedents, he could ' 


not for himself agree to pay the late 
Speaker 4,000/.a year. On what grounds 
was that sum proposed? ‘The noble lord 
had no longer to support that hospitality 
which was expected of him when Speaker; 
and was the salary to be continued when 
the hospitality it was meant to support was 
no longer requisite? Besides, what had 
been the scale to others? There was a bill 
before the House in which the utmost re- 
ward that could be bestowed on civil ser- 
vices was limited to 3,000/. a year for one 
life, and though the Speaker’s exertions 
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were great, what were they when com- 
pared with such a man as Mr. Pitt, who 
had the interests of Europe to attend to? 
And yet his wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports was not worth more than 3,000/. a 
ear. What minister had ever been re- 
warded on the scale now proposed? Lord 
Wellington had no more than 2,000/. a 
year attached to his rank of Viscount. 
Why had the Speaker greater claims on 
the public purse for services which, after 
all, were services affecting the health 
alone—for as to the anxiety that had been 
talked of, he felt less than any man in the 
House, or perhaps was the only man en- 
tirely without anxiety ; he existed in a sort 
of middleatmosphere, between the twocon- 
tending parties, and his absence from all 
care seemed to him (Mr. T.) quite en- 
viable. He had only to remain erect in 
his chair, to bend his head to one side or 
the other, and enjoy the fray of contend- 
ing parties. He was unwilling to say 
more, but if the hon. gentleman perse- 
vered, he must oppose the extension of 
the grant to the third life. 

r. Curwen expressed the highest re- 
gard for the late Speaker, but coincided 
in the sentiments expressed by his right 
hon. friend. 

Mr. Lambton coincided heartily in the 
sentiments of his right hon. friend, and 
should move, that the words 3,000/. a 
year be substituted for 4,000/. 

The Committee divided : 

For the Amendment... 

Against it 126 

Majority —84 

The original motion was then agreed to. 
After which, Mr. Sumner pressed the 
adoption of his Amendment for extending 
the reversionary grant to two lives. 

The Hon. J. W. Ward opposed this 
amendment, and deprecated the principle, 
that the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons was to consider a peerage as the in- 
variable reward of his services. Such an 
expectation was calculated to be very in- 
jurious to the privileges of that House in 
any contest which it might have with the 
other House, or with the Crown. 

The amendment was negatived. After 
which, 

Mr. Ponsonby, adverting to the motion 
which had been made on Tuesday, and 
afterwards withdrawn, for taking into con- 
sideration the Message from the Prince 
Regent, recommending to the House to 
make a provision for their late Speaker, 
expressed his surprise to find no notice 
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of that occurrence in the Journals, and his 
supposition that the omission was at- 
tributable to some mistake, as another mo- 
tion made on the same evening by an hon. 
friend of his (Mr. Curwen), which was 
withdrawn also, was entered. 

The Speaker observed, that it was pro- 
bably his duty to explain this matter as 
far as he was able to do so. It was per- 
fectly true that the motion made by the 
chancellor of the exchequer on Tuesday 
not appearing in the votes of the House 
had not been entered in the Journals. The 
motion made by the hon. member for 
Carlisle, and subsequently withdrawn, did 
appear in the votes of the House, and would 
therefore appear in the Journals. The 
difference between the two cases was this : 
He (the Speaker) understood it to have 
been the general sense of the House that 
the motion which had been made by the | 
chancellor of the exchequer was (on the’ 
suggestion of an hon. gentleman, in which | 
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peared, and correctly appeared on the 
Journals, > that no proceeding had 
taken place. He should have objected to 
any proposition which would have given a 
different character to the transaction. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer had distinctly expressed 
his wish to withdraw the motion in question, 
in order to give time for the reconsidera- 
tion of it before the next sitting of the 
House. All the House agreed that it was 
desirable, that whatever they did for their 
late Speaker should originate from them ; 
and this opinion, it was also most desirable, 
should show itself in the Journals, 

Mr. Canning observed, that no one 
could ever mistake the fact, that a mes- 
sage had been sent down to the House, on 
which no proceeding had taken place; 
but that next day the House originated a 
proceeding to which the message related. 
On this subject, the expressive silence of 
the Journals would be as good a guard of 


suggestion there appeared to him to be a’ the privileges of the House as the most 
general acquiescence) to be considered as | laborious entry could have been. He 
not having been made atall. It might, per- | would have had no objection to an entry 
haps, have been his duty to inquire more | on the Journals at the time, stating the 
explicitly on that occasion the wish of| circumstance as it had occurred; but it 


the House. If so, it was only a proof of 
that which, on taking the chair, he knew 
would be his fate—the necessity of his 
frequently throwing himself on the indul- 
gence of the House [Hear, hear!]. It 
was not very easy at present to suggest 
the course by which the omission might 
be cured; the motion of the chancellor of 
the exchequer not having been regularly 


withdrawn, on question, as the motion of | 


the hon. member for Carlisle had been. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he certainly understood it to be the 
general feeling of the House, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, that no notice should 
be taken of the motion which he had 
made. 

Mr. Ponsonby, after assuring the 
Speaker that he did not attribute to him 
the slightest neglect, contended, that the 
feeling of the House had been miscon- 
ceived; and that all that he and those who 
thought with him had agreed to was, not 
to negative the motion which the chan- 


allow it to be withdrawn. It was by no 
means intended that the proposition should 
not appear on the Journals. 

Lord Castlereagh maintained, that the 
proceeding which took place on Tuesday 
was the consequence of a wish to preserve 
unanimity en the subject. It now ap- 


did not seem to him to be necessary to 
go back for the purpose of effecting this 
object. 

Mr. Ponsonby remarked, that if it was 
right to make such an entry at any time, 
it was right then. 

Mr. Wynn recommended, either that 
the Message should be expunged from the 
Journals, or that notice should be taken 
in them of the motion of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and of the proceeding 
thereon. 

Mr. Bankes said, it did not seem to him, 
however, that it was any inconvenience 
that it should appear on the Journals, that 
a message had been sent down to the 
House from the Crown, and that no pro- 
ceeding had taken place upon it. In fact, 
no proceeding had taken place; for his 
right hon. friend did not regularly with- 
draw his motion. 

Sir C. Monck was of opinion, that to in- 
sert in the Journals that such a motion 


_ had been made and withdrawn, would ren- 
cellor of the exchequer had made, but to. 


der the whole matter clear. 

Lord Palmerston distinctly recollected 
what had passed on the occasion. It was 
suggested to his right hon. friend, when 
he was about to withdraw his motion, that 
it would be better that it should not ap- 

ear on the Journals that such a motion 
ad been made and withdrawn. ‘This sug- 
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tion his right hon. friend adopted ; and 


is impression of the feeling of the hon. 
gentlemen opposite, was, that they ac- 
quiesced in the propriety of the pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Ponsonby protested, that it had 
never entered into his mind, or the 
minds of his friends that the mo- 
tion should not appear on the Jour- 
nals as having been withdrawn, although 
they were willing not to negative it. 
Those were two things perfectly distinct. 
All that he and they wished was, that it 
should appear on the Journals that the 
motion was withdrawn. For that purpose 
he would now move, ** That the followin 
entry be made in the Journal of this 
House of Tuesday the 3rd day of June, 
after the entry of the Prince Regent’s 
Message concerning Charles Lord Col- 
chester, late Speaker of this House: mo- 
tion made, and question proposed, that 
his Royal Highness’s said most gracious 
Message be referred to a committee of the 
whole House, for Thursday next; and the 
said motion was, with leave of the House, 
withdrawn.” 

Lord -Castlereagh observed, that this 
was to call on the House to affirm a pro- 
position which was untrue. The general 
understanding was, that the motion was 
to be considered as not having been made. 

The motion was negatived. 


Game Colonel Wood moved 
the second reading of the bill for legaliz- 
ing the sale of game. He said he was 
aware that many persons were decidedly 
adverse to the measure, but he protested 
that he was actuated solely by a sincere 
wish to put a stop to the destructive prac- 
tice of poaching, which was the forerun- 
ner of every description of vice. He agreed 
in the propriety of making game private 
op em ; and contended, that it would 

€ 80 recognized were it not for the act 
prohibiting its sale. In support of this 
a he quoted the authorities of lords 

oltand Kenyon to show, that if a hare 
was caught in the ground in which it start- 
ed, it belonged to the owner of the ground; 
but if in the ground of another person, it 
belonged to the hunter. The poachers at 
as were the causes of great mischief. 

orthe game which they obtained they 
found a ready market. ‘It was collected 
by receivers in the country, and conveyed 
to salesmen in the satiagults, who disposed 
of it to poulterers, by whom it was sold to 
the public. This last class, the poulterers, 
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were placed in a hard situation by the 
existing law, which imposed a heavy pe- 
nalty on the sellers, but not on the buyers 
of game. The poulterers were obliged to 
sell game, or they would have no custo- 
mers for their poultry. He had authority 
for saying that they were not at all anxious 
to sell it, but they were very anxious not 
to be exposed to heavy penalties for doing 
so, while the purchasers escaped with im- 

unity. It would not be easy, however, 
or the legislature to — heavy penal- 
ties on the purchasers of game ; and it fol- 
lowed, therefore, that the only way of re- 
medying the partiality and grievance 
would be at once to legalize the sale of 
game, and thus give the public a lawful 
ae Sp? of it. It had been urged that ifthe 
sale of game were legalised, it would be 
difficult to detect the poacher. To this 
he replied, that he intended to propose a 
clause in the bill, imposing a penalty on 
any person having game in his possession, 
who would not declare from whom he ob- 
tained it. It had also been said, that it 
would be discreditable for gentlemen to 
sell their game. For his part, he was at a 
loss to discover why it should be more dis- 
creditable for gentlemen to sell their phea- 
sants, than it was for them to sell their 
sheep, their pigs, or their horses. He 
had the authority of a noble lord, not of 
the most penurious character—the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea—to say, that if this bill 
passed into a law, he was determined to 
transmit his game to the metropolis, in 
order that it might be supplied legally, 
instead of illegally, by poachers. ‘That 
noble lord’s amusement was in shooting 
game, and he had no wish to withold from 
the public a luxury which their money 
entitled them to command. He contended 
in opposition to a contradictory statement, 
that the poacher would be completely un- 
dersold, if the bill were agreed to; and 
dwelt on the great advantage that would 
be obtained by the removal of that con- 
tinued cause of irritation which at present 
annoyed those most valuable individuals— 
the resident country gentlemen. As a 
proof of the great evil of the game laws, 
it was only necessary to mention, that in 
the last year between 900 and 1,000 indivi- 
duals were imprisoned for offences against 
them. He hoped the House would allow the 
bill to go into the committee, in which it 
might receive any modifications that 
should appear desirable. 

Lord Deerhurst was astonished that a 

bill, which ought to have been crushed 
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at its first formation, should have been al- 
lowed to proceed so far. It should not, 
however, proceed farther without his warn- 
ing voice being raised against its very 
injurious tendency. The object of the 
bill, as appeared from the correspondence 
of the honourable colonel who had just 
spoken, with another honourable colonel, 
a member of the House, was to give coun- 
try gentlemen an opportunity of selling 
their game; and a noble marquis was 
named as prepared to avail himself of the 
law, if passed ; yet the country gentlemen 
would be constantly undersold by poach- 
ers. The case would be similar to that of 
two broom-makers, who sold their brooms 
in adjoining stalls. The one sold so as to 
have the very smallest profit; the other 
sold a halfpenny cheaper. The former, 
who was conscious that he himself stole 
the materials of which the brooms were 
made, asked the other, with astonishment, 
how he could sell so cheap? Why, re- 
plied the latter, because I steal my brooms 
ready made. Just so the poacher could 
get his game ready made. The difficulty 
of effecting a sale was the great means of 
entrapping poachers. Let them not cut 
up the goose for the sake of the golden 
egg- ‘The history of the sale of game at 
present was thus: a person bought game 
of the poacher at 7s. the brace, and sold 
them to the poulterer in London for 15s: 
he again sold them to the consumer for 
two guineas. If sale were legalized, a 
door would be opened to game keepers 
and others to poach and sell without risk 
of detection or fear of punishment. If 
citizens, who had much money, must have 
game, let them get it on the same terms 
with country gentlemen. They had it at 
present for one-fourth the expense of 
rearing game. If this bill passed, in two 
years there would be no game in the 
country. The House should be very cau- 
tious how it listened to such a proposal. 
From small beginnings mighty consequen- 
ces often proceeded, Ha nuge@ seria 
ducunt in mala. This was not atime to 
disgust resident gentlemen. He concluded 
by moving, “ That the bill be read a se- 
cond time this day six months.” 

Mr. Curwen said:—I heartily concur 
with those who oppose the further pro- 
gress of the bill. As it is desirable to hold 
out every inducement to tempt the resi- 
dence of gentlemen in the country, the 
protection of game is, in this view, of 
considerable consequence. Agreeing in 
this point, I would ask, if the tyranny of 
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the game laws has produced, or is likely 
to produce, this effect. From all quar- 
ters we hear complaints of an increase of 
poaching. It is fair, therefore, to sup- 
ose that there must be some radical de- 
ect inthe system. It would be well for 
sportsmen to consider whether this does 
not arise from the manifest injustice that 
characterizes the whole code. The right 
of game is, by an arbitrary act of the le- 
gislature, taken from every land-holder 
possessed of less than 100/. per annum. 
He feeds, he shelters it, but must not 
appropriate any part of it to his own use. 
The punishment of offences against the 
game laws rests solely in the hands of the 
monopolists ; nor are punishments defined, 
but left to the will of the party—it rests 
on his mercy. Offences that have not a 
shade of difference are punished by a fine 
of 5/. or up to 80/. In one case the fine 
may be paid by the poor man by the sacri- 
fice of his little presety in the other by 
imprisonment for life. There is something 
sO monstrous in this, that it is not to be 
wondered a general abhorrence prevails 
against the game laws. Whoare the pro- 
tectors of game ?—a few individuals. Who 
are their enemies ?—almost the whole col- 
lective body of the people. By a breach 
of such laws no moral turpitude can be 
possibly attached; whilst odium and ill 
will attends the rigorous protection of 
game. It is the interest of the sportsman, 
as well as the people, that all the odious 
laws, relative to game, should be swept 
from our statute books. It is high time a 
new system should be devised, founded on 
justice. Restore to every proprietor his 
right, and you will have every proprietor 
united in the protection of game. No 
country possesses so much game as France 
and yet it is to be purchased in every mar- 
ket town. It is contended the poacher 
can undersell the gentleman, as the cost 
of preserving game is so great; very true, 
and it isso at present; but I do not ap- 
prehend that would be the case was game 
put on a different footing, and made pri- 
vate property. Gentlemen lay out of their 
consideration, in estimating the cost at 
which the poacher procures game, the 
risk of his liberty. Is the danger of 
being confined for life nothing? The re- 
turns before the House present a most 
revolting picture of the state of the coun- 
try; above one thousand persons languish- 
ing in different prisons from breaches of the 
game laws. This alone furnishes a groun 
that imperiously demands of this House 
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seriously to review the state of these laws. 
Gentlemen doubt whether the Marquis of 
Anglesea can meet the poacher in the 
market. It is a libel on that noble per- 
sonage to suppose him actuated by any 
sordid view ;—it is to prevent crime—it is 
to take away the temptation to the poor 
man’s forfeiting his own liberty and de- 
stroying the happiness of his family. These 
are the motives, and such as I hope and 
believe would have a very general influence 
in bringing game to the market. In con- 
demning the acts of outrage and violence 
that have occurred from poaching, will 
they justify the means resorted to for the 
protection of game? Can thesetting of 
traps, or other destructive implements, 
whereby a human being may be made 
miserable for life, be reconciled to any 
principles of humanity? A deviation 
from what is right on one side produces 
it on the other. Better the whole race of 
game was extinct than it should owe its 
preservation to such cruel expedients. I 
recommend my hon. friend to withdraw 
his bill, and in a future session, to move 
for a committee to take the subject into 
serious attention. I should hope a plan 
might be devised for the protection of 
game, bottomed in a just regard to the 
rights of proprietors, and the convenience 
and accommodation of the public. The in- 
fraction of such a system would attach re- 
probation and disgrace equally with the 
purloining of any other property. Be- 
fore we can hope to command obedience 
to laws, they must be framed so as to en- 
title them to the respect of mankind. 
Whilst they remain at variance with every 
principle of justice no severity we can in- 
flict will produce the effect; on the con- 
~ they will only serve to multiply the 
evil. 

Sir C. Burrell said, that a clause in the 
bill vested the power of granting licences 
for the sale of game in the hands of a jus- 
tice of peace. These licences would be 
granted with an unsparing hand, and tipp- 
ling and drinking of all kinds would be 
carried on where they were conferred ; so 
that if the poacher changed his habits 
from one vicious tone, he would be onl 
transferring them to another equally bad. 
He was therefore averse to the bill. 

Mr. Wilberforce was sorry that the bill 
was likely to meet the reception which 
awaited it, particularly when he considered 
that the system which it went to remedy, 
vitiated the morals of that large class of 
the community—he meant the peasantry, 
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who were generally virtuous, and whose 
habits were of quite a different class from 
those observable in the populous classes 
of large towns. There was something pe- 
culiar in the feeling relative to these laws. 
It was, he understood, not considered any 
crime to purchase this sort of luxury for 
a gentleman’s table, for which the poor 
wretch who purloined it would suffer with 
the loss of his liberty, and perhaps be ulti- 
mately led to the gallows. He could not, 
like the hon. baronet who spoke last, anti- 
cipate the abuse of the power intrusted to 
justices of the peace in this case; on the 
contrary, he thought it would be fairly 
exercised and properly enforced. An 
hon. friend of his (Mr. Gurney) had re- 
ceived information on this subject from 
France, by which it appeared, that for- 
merly when severe penalties—even in 
some cases death—-were attached to 
poaching, game was nevertheless insecure, 
but that since a different system had been 
pursued, and game had been made pri- 
vate property, poaching was no longer a 
trade in that country. Mr. Wilberforce 
highly complimented the ability exhibited 
by lord Deerhurst, but expressed his per- 
suasion that a little more consideration of 
the subject would lead that noble lord to 
feel all the evils of the existing system. 
He hoped either that the bill would be 
allowed to go into a committee, or that a 
committee would be appointed to investi- 
gate the subject, and see if some other 
remedy could not be applied. 

Mr. George Bankes thought that the 
sale of game, as was now proposed, was 
utterly incompatible with the present sys- 
tem of the game laws. He hoped that 
the purchaser of game would be rendered 
liable to some penalty, but the present 
measure was so objectionable in its prin- 
ciple, that he could not agree to it under 
any modification. 

Mr. Preston spoke in favour of going 
into the committee. 

Sir John Sebright was of opinion, that 
the best course would be, to make game 
private property, and therefore he should 
oppose the present bill, or any measure 
that went short of that object. 

Mr. Gurney said, that he conceived 
the country peculiarly obliged to the hon. 
colonel for his persevering endeavours to 
get rid of the abomination of the game 
laws, though he was sorry he could not 
congratulate him on the success which 
had hitherto attended his efforts.—The 
only legislative enactment that had sprung 
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from his committee having been the pre- 
cious bill for transporting poachers, of the 
last session, which, with so much merited 
reprobation, had been repealed, this. 
He was however still happy to augur fa- 
vourably of the ultimate issue of his la- 
bours, as whatever objections hon. gentle- 
men had to offer to the mode of altering 
the system, the principle of the existing 
game laws,—but one member was found 
bold enough to defend. 

Mr. Gurney stated, that he had made 
inquiries as to how far their new regula- 
tions, which appeared extremely analo- 
gous to those proposed by the hon. colo- 
nel had been found to answer their pur- 
pose in France; and he begged leave to 
produce the reply of a gentleman who had 
occupied very confidential situations in 
the iain department in that country; 
he states, that the game is the property 
of the owner of the soil; that a port 
d’armes, subject to a slight impost, is 

ranted to almost any body who applies 
or it; but that the land-holder has a 
right to prosecute any one who may ap- 
pear on his soil with a gun.—That the pe- 
nalties incurred, are 30 franks to the pro- 
prietor of the soil, and 15 franks to the 


commune, if the land be not inclosed ; 


and 40 franks, and 20 franks, if it be. 
—That the penalty may be doubled or 
trebled by the court, if there be circum- 
stances of aggravation; and that in case 
of non-payment, sentence of imprisonment 
may be pronounced, from one day to three 
months, should the culprit be an old offen- 
der.— Before the revolution the laws 
against poaching had been increasing in 
severity, till Henry 4th made its punish- 
ment the gallies; and poaching went on, 
almost unchecked, though the gallies were 
thronged with poachers. On the revolution 
all law ceased, and the game was nearly 
all destroyed ; every man taking his re- 
venge on it. Since the present laws have 
been acted on, the game has increased 
rapidly, every land-owner becoming his 
own game-keeper as well as game-keeper 
to his neighbour. And, with the sole 
exception of attacking the pheasants in 
the royal forests, where the gamekeepers 
are understood to be the poachers, the 
trade of poaching has ceased in France. 

Mr. Gurney observed, that the vio- 
Jences so much complained of had been 
tempted almost of inevitable consequence 
by the game preservers. That while 
sporting was sporting in England, they 
had been little heard of. When wild ani- 
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mals were chased over a wild country by 
wilder men; but that when in the march 
of cultivation, every man’s space was cir- 
cumscribed; and when to game, which 
was game, succeeded the feeding, and rear- 
ing, and driving, a valuable, half tame, and 
exotic bird, not felt to be any one’s pro- 
perty, but guarded in its covert by legions 
of game-keepers,—what had followed, 
might have been expected to follow, that 
bands of marauders would turn out, and 
attack both the pheasants and their defen- 
ders.—The evils of such a system, which 
made men as it were of necessity, the hun- 
ters of men, were glaringly obvious. The 
returns which had been laid on the table 
showed that the captives made in this mise- 
rable, domestic warfare, were becoming 
so numerous, that if it were allowed to con- 
nue, the gaols would hardly contain them. 
He therefore most earnestly hoped that 
the hon. colonel would carry his bill. 
For if things went as they were going, 
they would have to keep up instead of 
dismantling, the Norman-cross, and Dart- 
moor establishments, as depots for their 
prisoners of peace. 

Mr. Goulburn miantained, that in those 
countries where game was considered pri- 
vate property, poaching had increased 
and game disappeared. He denied that 
that law which was applicable to the cha- 
racter and usages of the French people, 
would be equally applicable to the charac- 
ter and usages of the English. 

Colonel Wood said, he believed it would 
be the most prudent way not to press his 
motion for the second reading of the bill - 
to a division. He thought it would be 
best to defer any further proceeding, and 
see if at a future period a more acceptable 
measure could be devised by a committee. 

The amendment was accordingly agreed 
to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, June 10. 


Poor EmeLoyMENnt The Earl 
of Liverpool, on moving the third reading 
of this bill, stated shortly, the grounds on 
which it was proposed. He admitted, that 
the general principle was against measures 
of this nature, because it was much better, 
with regard to the greater part of public 
works, to leave them to those who un- 
dertook them as a commercial speculation, 
and with a view to profit, than to inter- 
pose the assistance of government. And 
the fact was, that the greater part of those 
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public works, which were now of any im- 
portance, had been carried on and com- 
pleted by means of the speculations of in- 
dividuals and private bodies. There were, 
however, to this general principle, excep- 
tions founded upon special circumstances, 
where the aid and interposition of govern- 
ment might be of effectual service, both 
with respect to the assistance actually af- 
forded, and to the spirit excited by it, 
with a view to the furtherance of the ob- 
jects sought to be carried into effect. It 
was upon the ground of special circum- 
stances of this nature that pecuniary aid 
was afforded by government to the com- 
mercial body in 1793 and 1811, and which 
assistance was productive of the greatest 
advantage. The present bill was also 
founded upon special circumstances, which, 
though not altogether the same as those 
existing in 1793 and 1811, were nearly si- 
milar, the main object being to relieve 
the difficulties arising from a diminution 
of the circulating medium, and a de- 
ficiency of credit, by advancing money to 
carry on public works, and thereby giving 
employment to a number of the labouring 
poor, who could not otherwise obtain it. 
The two objects of the bill were, to ad- 
vance money for the carrying on of public 
works, and also to parishes with a view to 
relieve the pressure of the poor-rates. 
With regard to the latter, he did not an- 
ticipate that there would be many calls 
for money, but if it should afford a relief 
in only a few instances, still the enact- 
ment would be of considerable service. 
With regard to public works, he con- 
ceived that an advance of money for the 
purpose of commencing or carrying on 
works of public utility, would be, under 
the pressure of present circumstances, 
most beneficial in its consequences, by 
giving employment to a number of per- 
sons, for whose labour there was at this 
time no demand. ‘The difficulties which 
existed had arisen from a combination of 
circumstances which peculiarly called for 
the special interposition of parliament. 
The depreciation of landed property, com- 
pared with its value for the last few years, 
had, in the first instance, created con- 
siderable embarrassment ; but this evil, he 
believed, was now beginning to diminish, 
by the increasing value of that description 
of property. The depression of the manu- 
acturing interest, another great evil, was 
to be attributed to the over-trade carried 
on for some ane with the continent, and 
€ consequent diminution of the demand 
(VOL: XXXVI. ) 
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for our manufactures, which had neces- 
sarily thrown a number of persons out of 
employment, and lessened the demand for 
labour. Added to this was the effects of 
the late bad harvest, which, immediately 
increasing the price of provisions, at a 
period when the demand for labour had 
greatly diminished, unavoidably increased 
the pressure; but which also, by its 
operation on the continent, tended ma- 
terially to increase the pressure upon the 
manufacturing interest. On the continent, 
with respect to the distress arising from 
the scarcity of food, the people were much 
worse off than in this country; and he 
had himself received accounts that day 
from Germany and France, respecting 
this subject, which were quite appalling. 
It of course followed, that provisions being 
raised on the continent to four times their 
former price, the incomes of a great num- 
ber of persons were wholly employed in 
procuring subsistence, and they had no 
surplus whatever to lay out in articles of 
manufacture. This necessarily increased 
the pressure upon the manufactur- 
ing interest here, and precluded a de- 
mand for labour. It was under these spe- 
cial circumstances of pressure and diffi- 
culty, that he proposed to their lordships 
to agree to the present bill; and though, 
undoubtedly, time was the only effectual 
remedy, under the operation of which the 
pressure and difficulty would gradually 
cease, still this measure, as a temporary 
relief, would, he conceived, be of essential 
service. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was glad to 
hear the noble lord advocate the general 
principle, that it was unwise in govern- 
ment to interfere in affording aid for the 
carrying on of public works which were 
best conducted by individuals as a specu- 
lation with a view'to their own-profit. He 
could not, however, see, that in the argu- 
ment with regard to the exception, any 
good ground was laid for the present mea- 
sure. The noble lord had himself ad- 
mitted, that with respect to the proposed 
advances of money to parishes, the bill 
would be of no use; why, then, insert 
these clauses at all? The only effect 
would be to increase discontent. A genes 
ral idea had gone forth, that this bill was 
to operate as a sort of general parochial re- 
lief, and what must necessarily be the ef- 
fect of the disappointment but increased 
discontent? The measure was altogether 
one which it would be much better not to 
pass; and when he saw that after three 
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months deliberation upon circumstances 
known at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, the only result was the — bill, 
under which money borrowed at 24 per 
cent. was to be lent at 5 per cent. thereby 
obtaining an usurious interest, he could 
not help thinking the bill little calculated 
to make any favourable impression upon 
the public mind. The noble lord had 
maintained that the difficulties of the 
present period, with regard to the state of 
our manufactures, had arisen merely from 
a transition from war to peace, but this 
was by no means a true view of the ques- 
tion. The real facts were, that by means 
of the enormously increased expenditure 
of the country during a period of twenty 
years, there had been a greatly increased 
demand for our manufactures, and conse- 
quently a continually increasing demand 
for labour, by which population was natu- 
rally increased. The necessary conse- 
quence of a decrease in the public ex- 
penditure was, a diminished demand for 
manufactures and a diminished demand 
_ for labour with an increased population. 
How was it possible to find employment 
for the surplus labour for which there was 
thus no demand? The noble lord pro- 
posed a partial relief by giving employ- 
ment toa certain portion of labour, but 
this would only aggravate the evil. The 
money advanced was to be repaid at the 
end of two years, and then there would 
only be an increase of the evil in the ac- 
cumulation of unemployed labour. Thus 
there would be in point of fact, no remed 
for the evil, whilst another evil of no small 
moment would be created. The money 
was to be advanced upon the security of 
individuals, but in such a way and with 
such means of recovering it by immediate 
“en of law, that persons might well 

esitate to become security under such cir- 
cumstances; and what was the conse- 
quence? that the higher classes were un- 
justly held up as objects of detestation to 
the lower ranks, already too prone to 
make attacks upon persons of property. 
What, besides, would be the effect of the 
advances for carrying on public works with 
regard to the employment of the poor in 
the neighbourhoods of those works; per- 
sons having to carry on works with a view 
to profit, would of course employ the best 
workmen at the cheapest rate ; t ey would 
seek for them wherever they were to be 
found, and bring them to the spot, with- 
out any regard whatever to the poor of 


the immediate neighbourhood, Under all 
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these circumstances, he thought it would 
be much better to postpone the bill. 
The bill was read a third time and 
passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 10. 


PUNISHMENT OF WuippiInc 
MALES.|] General Thornton moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to abolish the pub- 
lic whipping of females : he had been more 
especially led to this by an article which 
had appeared in the Inverness Journal, 
which stated, that a woman, young and 
beautiful, had been whipped in the public 
streets—that she was in a state of intoxica- 
tion, seemed quite lost to every sense of 
her situation, and shortly returned to her 
old courses. Spectacles such as this were 
not likely to improve the public morals. 
The punishment had been partially abo- 
lished in England, and he proposed to 
abolish it entirely, by commuting the 

unishment for hard labour in a work- 
ouse, for a period not exceeding three 
months. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Bankrupt Laws.}] Mr. John Smith 
said, he had no intention, in the motion 
which he was about to submit to the 
House, to reflect in the slightest degree 
on those gentlemen who held the situa- 
tions of commissionefs of bankrupts. He 
knew the numerous difficulties under 
which they laboured, and he was aware, 
that, in the circumstances in which they 
were placed, they performed their duty 
better than could be expected from them. 
The evils, however, of the — system 
were intolerable. In proof of this he re- 
ferred to the numerously and respectably 
signed petition which he had presented to 
the House on the subject, and which con- 
veyed the sense of all the commercial inte- 
rest of the metropolis, complaining that the 
place allotted in Guildhall for the business 
was totally inadequate for the purpose. 
The crowd and the noise rendered it im- 
possible to enter into a proper investiga- 
tion of the proof of debts. This might 
easily be remedied. But the most mate- 
rial evil was, that a system of horrible and 
scandalous fraud existed in the adminis- 
tration of the Bankrupt Laws—to such a 
degree, indeed, that of the number of 
bankruptcies within the last two or three 
years, half the bankrupts made no divi- 
dends at all. Many other grievances he 
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would not detail; but they proved the 
total inadequacy of the bankrupt laws to 
protect the creditors, and even the bank- 
rupt himself. ‘The hon. gentleman then 
entered into a detailed history of a pro- 
ceeding in a case of bankruptcy, and 
dwelt particularly on the difficulty which 
assignees experienced in the discharge of 
their duty; on the great frauds which oc- 
curred in the obtaining of certificates ; and 
on the wantof all distinction between moral 
and immoral bankrupts; and concluded 
by moving, ‘‘ That a select committee be 
appointed to consider the bankrupt laws, 
aod of the operation thereof.” 

Mr. Wrottesley was far from wishing to 
object to the motion; but he begged to 
suggest to the hon. gentleman, whether he 
thought any public advantage could be 
reaped by entering upon an inquiry into 
80 extensive a subject at so late a period 
of the session. Might it not be more ex- 


_— to move a resolution, that the 
ouse would take the matter into consi- 
deration early in the next session. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow was persuaded that 
a Select Committee might make great 
progress in investigating the subject dur- 
ing the present session; and, certainly, 


there was no subject which more loudly 
demanded immediate investigation. 

Mr. Grenfell thought, that the best 
mode of securing the attention of par- 
liament to this important subject, in the 
next session, would be to appoint a com- 
mittee, and to proceed in the inquiry, as 
far as possible, during the present session. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Extents 1n Arp.] Mr. W. Smith 
moved for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the subject of 
Extents in Aid; grounding his motion on 
the utter insufficiency of the bill intro- 
duced by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
to reach the greater number of the exist- 
ing evils, 

Sir M. W. Ridley seconded the motion, 
and described a case of great hardship at 
anne to prove the evil of extents in 
aid. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to the motion, and declared, 
that the only object which he and his col- 
leagues had in view on this question was, 
that of securing the rights of the Crown 
without doing injustice to the subject. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Civin Services’ ComMpENSATION 
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Bitt.] The report of this bill being 
brought up, 

Mr. Tierney thought that a compensa- 
tion ought to be granted to the Crown 
for those means of rewarding public ser- 
vices of which it would be deprived by 
the abolition of sinecures: the only ques- 
tion was, as to the mode and amount of 
such compensations. He would a 
object to that part of the measure whic 
made length of service a criterion of me- 
rit. If so, did any body suppose that 
three years were sufficient to be spent in 
a cabinet office to entitle the individual 
to acabinet pension? Besides what reason 
was there for making a difference between 
the period of their service, and that of 
those who held inferior situations? This 
measure was spoken of as one of economy ; 
but its economy to the nation would not 
be considerable. In the first place, it 
might create a greater expenditure. At 
the end of two years government would 
have at its disposal pensions to the 
amount of 11,000/., while, perhaps, not 
one of the sinecures would fall in to the 
public relief. At the end of four years, 
18,000/. of pensions might be given away 
without any proportionate compensation 
to the country in the abolition of useless 
places. The whole saving that would 
accrue to the public at the death of the 
present holders of the sinecures abolished 
by the bills before parliament was calcu- 
Jated to amount only to 95,000/., and 
against that, at the end of 12 years, there 
might be placed 42,000/. of pensions, 
granted to the Crown in compensation. 
This saving might at first sight appear 
considerable, but it would upon examina- 
tion be found much less than had* now 
been stated. Besides, it would not be 
realized for many years: while, during 
some time to come, the system of pensions 
would create a positive loss to the coun- 
try. This bill, with these objections 
against it, had passed through the House 
without much opposition, precisely be- 
cause confidence was placed in that com- 
mittee from which it originated; and 
which, from the little attention it bestow- 
ed upon the subject of its inquiry, did not 
deserve any. ‘There was no evidence in 
the report to show the policy of the mea- 
sures it recommended, or to point out the 
saving that would accrue to the public. 
He could not but regard this measure, 
therefore, as a gross delusion practised 
upon the public; from which the country 
would gain nothing, and whose only re- 
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sult would be, an increase of the national 
burthens and ministerial patronage. The 
cabinet would in 4 years have the power of 
engrossing for their own behoof 9,0004/.: 
and if the ministers had the good fortune 
to stick to their places for 4 years, they 
would have at their disposal 18,000/. 
They made no question about the falling 
in of sinecures: they only thought of the 
increase of their patronage. He was of 
opinion, that no pension should be con- 
ferred till the consolidated fund had the 
benefit of the falling in of an equivalent 
sinecure salary. The bill, he thought, 
ought to be sent back to the committee to 
be amended. He stated these objections ; 
he would ground no motion upon them. 
A triumphant answer to them might be 
expected from the noble lord; but he 
could not disprove figures. He had no 
reluctance to remunerate meritorious civil 
officers, but the measure should be car- 
ried into effect in a way that, under the 
pretence of economy and of a saving to 
the public, should not increase the public 
burthens or the ministerial patronage. 
Lord Castlereagh said, it was rather 
strange that the right hon. gentleman 
should have been so long silent, if he 
really relied on the deductions of his own 
reasoning ; and that he had suffered two 
bills to pass, and to be carried up to the 
Lords, without opposition, which were 
much more objectionable, in every point 
of view, than the present. The right hon. 
gentleman had acted unfairly in leaving 
out the savings that would fall in from the 
abolition of the offices in Ireland. This 
was @ most important omission when cal- 
culating the amount of the future balance 
to the public from the present measures. 
The compensation was given in lieu of all 
the offices, and the right hon. gentleman 
had compared its amount with the aggre- 
gate salaries of only a part. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that in two years 
11,000/. of pensions would accrue to the 
Crown from this bill, and in four years 
18,0001. This statement he (lord C.) de- 
nied. Without including the supernu- 
merary pensions which would be placed at 
the disposal of the Crown, only 5,500/. 
would be placed in the power of govern- 
ment at the end of the first two years ; 
and, at the end of four years, only 13,0001. 
There was no probability that the 42,0001. 
which was the amount of the pension list 
created by this bill, would ever be in 
complete operation at the same time. 


The discharge of 30,000/. was probably as 
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high as it would go. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had, however, taken the pensions 
at the highest, and the sinecures at the 
lowest estimate, exaggerating in the one 
case, and omitting in the other. The 
noble lord seeing no reason to alter his 
opinion, would give this measure his full 
support. He could conceive no other ob- 
ject which the right hon. _—- had 
in view, by disgusting the House and the 
country with the observations he had 
stated, but to make a speech; as he pro- 
posed no amendment, and concluded with 
no motion. Why did he not — the 

roceeding in the committee? Why did 
Ls not state his opinions earlier? or, why 
did he now state them at all? Had he 
turned his back on his old friends, and was 
he prepared to disgust the country by op- 
posing a measure less exceptionable than 
the one he formerly supported ? His op- 
position, he hoped, would have no effect 
against the adoption of a measure of un- 
deniable economy; manifesting a sincere 
desire to meet the reasonable wishes of 
the people by a great sacrifice of patron- 
age, and an important retrenchment of ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Calcraft contended, that by this 
measure the public would be a gainer by 
the difference between 100,000/. and 
42,0001. besides they would be getting rid 
of offices odious to the country. Further 
reductions might also be made in the 
pension list, which could be applied to- 
wards the pensions created by this bill. 

The report was then ordered to be 
brought up. Mr. D. Gilbert moved seve- 
ral clauses, which were agreed to. Mr. 
Calcraft moved a clause, ‘* That any per- 
son who may accept a pension under this 
act, shall vacate his seat in parliament.” 

Mr. Canning objected to the clause. 
The acceptance of a place caused the seat 
of a member to be vacated, because the 
member was supposed to be thereby more 
under the influence of the Crown, and 
was therefore sent back to his constitu- 
ents, to determine how far he was still 
worthy of their confidence ; butin the ac- 
ceptance of a pension the case was quite 
diferent, for the pension was received on 
retiring from office, and at a time when 
the person ceased to be under the in- 
fluence of government. 

Lord Milton contended, that the pen- 
sions were a substitution for offices, on re- 
ceiving which members were obliged to 
vacate their seats. ; 

Mr. Itabinson said, the pensions under 
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this bill were given as positive rewards for 
service done, while the sinecure offices 
were bestowed as a mere matter of favour. 
After some further discussion, the House 
divided on the clause :—Ayes, 27; Noes, 
64. 


List of the Minority. 
Barnett, James Newman, R. W. 
Browne, Anthony Newport, sir John 
Calvert, C. Neville, hon. R. 
Duncannon, vise. Ponsonby, rt hon. G. 
Douglas, W. R. K. Rashleigh, Wm. 
Finlay, Kirkman Sharp, Rd. 
Fergusson, sir R.C. Smith, Robt. 
Gordon, Robert Tierney, rt. hon, G. 
Hammersley, H. Teed, John 
lieron, sir R. Vyse, R. W.H., 
Lewis, T. F. Webb, Ed. 
Lefevre, C. Shaw Wilder, general 
Martin, Henry TELLERS. 


Martin, John Calcraft, John 
Milton, visc. Ridley, sir M. W. 


On the motion, that the bill be read a 
third time to-mrrow. 

Lord Milton repeated his objections to 
the principle of the bill, considering it a 
principle wholly new in the government 
of this country, and calculated to degrade 
the character of public men. 

Mr. Robinson was surprised that gen- 
tlemen should have kept back their con- 
stitutional objections to this late stage of 
the bill, As to any man looking towards 
this remote pension as a bribe, he did not 
believe that there would be much compe- 
tition for such a prize. It must be, as 
indeed it ought to be, a hopeless specula- 
tion in a pecuniary point of view. 

Mr. Gordon differed from the right hon. 
gentleman: he thought that the very li- 
mitation of the rewards would excite a 
keener competition. Any- person at all 
acquainted with commercial speculations 
knew well, that a great prize or two awa- 
kened a keener appetite than many small 
ones. This bill would, for the first time, 
make politics a trade ; a circumstance the 
more to be regretted at a moment when 
the public were not disposed to look with 
peculiar favour on official men of what- 
ever party. As to the argument about 
the necessity of remunerating men who 
left lucrative professions, he conceived 

at it would be better if such persons re- 
mained in their profession, if gain was 
their object, and if they could not be con- 
tented with the higher honour of being 
called to assist the sovereign with advice 
for the benefit of the people. Much had 
heen said about the services rendered to 
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the country by the labours of ministers. 
For his own part, he thought that in- 
stances might arise when ministers might 
do much more good by resigning than by 
keeping their places. But the paltry 
temptations of the present bill would tend 
to keep ministers in till they had carried 
their pension by length ofservice. Thus, 
it was possible to imagine (he was of 
course merely putting a supposed case), 
that at some future time there might be 
serious divisions in the cabinet on some 
question of even vital importance, and 
that some particular minister might be 
subjected to some disagreeable slight on 
that account; and such a man might by 
the presegg bill, be induced to cling to the 
office which he would otherwise reject. 
He might say “* Well, this is very unplea- 
sant; but let me wait a little longer, and 
then I shall have a pension to console 
these indignities. Meantime, let “ bear 
and forbear” be my maxim: 

“Quicquid erit: superanda omnis fortuna 

ferendo est.” 

Mr. Hammersley said, that the power 
of the House of Commons was at an end, 
if it could not take away any unnecessary 
and hurtful prerogative from the Crown 
without supplying an indemnification. 

Sir R. Heron thought the bill highly 
objectionable in the present bankrupt state 
of the country. He conceived that the 
Crown had sufficient means of rewardin 
its servants out of the old pension list ; an 
if the bill should unfortunately survive so 
long as a third reading, he should move a 
rider to that effect. 

The House divided: 

Yeas - 
Noes 


75 
20 


List of the Minority. 
Boswell, Alexander 
Barnett, James 
Calvert, Charles 
Carter, John 
Duncannon, visc. 
Douglas, W. R. K. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Gordon, Robt. 
Hammersley, H. 
Lefevre, C. Shaw 
Martin, Henry 
Martin, John 


Milton, visc. 
Newman, R. W. 
Newport, sir J. 
Neville, hon. R. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Teed, John 
Webb, Ed. 
TELLERS. 
Heron, sir R. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
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Lord Folkestone, adverting to his motion on 
Thursday last, for an instruction to the 
secret committee, that they should obtain 
information with respect to the number of 
persons confined in consequence of the sus- 


pension of the Habeas Corpus, observed, | 


that the motion which he was about to 
submit to the House was similar in sub- 
stance, but did not contain every thing 
comprehended in his former motion. It 
appeared to him to be most important to 
obtain the information to which he alluded 
before any proceeding took place, such as 
it was apprehended might be proposed, for 
the renewal of the suspension. On the 
former occasion the noble lord objected to 
give the instruction to the comraittee, on 
the ground, first, that it would be puttin 
the secretary of state on his trial; and, 
secondly, that it would tend to divulge 
circumstances which ought not at present 
to be made eset He conceived that the 
adoption of that proposition would not 
have occasioned any inconvenience to the 
secretary of state, or any danger to the 
country. However, the House thought 
roper to reject it. He should now con- 
ne his motion to a return of the persons 
in confinement, without any inquiry into 
the cause of their apprehension. His 
motion, however, would comprise several 
objects; and first, the number of such 
ersons. It was most desirable to know 
ow many persons had been confined under 
the suspension. Whether that number, 
however, should turn out to be large or 
small, he should equally maintain that the 
suspension was reprehensible. If small, 
he contended that the suspension ought 
not to have taken place on such slight 
grounds ; if large, he reprobated confiding 
powers so important to those who used 
them so extensively. Next, he wished to 
know the circumstances and occupations 
in life of any persons who were confined, 
before they were found out to be traitors. 
Never, in any former case, had the Habeas 
Corpus been suspended unless when per- 
sons of some opulence and consequence 
were implicated in seditious proceedings. 
In the present instance it was notorious 
that directly the contrary was the fact.— 
He had gone yesterday to Reading gaol, 
but found that, by an order from the secre- 
tary of state he was prevented from seein 
the prisoners confined there. He had, 
however, made some inquiries with respect 
tothem. He learnt that one—a man of 
the name of Knight—was in circumstances 
so extremely needy as to be hardly able 
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to procure the necessaries of life. This 
person was represented as being most 
troublesome, because he had written some 
letters stating the misery of his situation, 
He (lord F.) believed, that if he was not 
actually a lunatic, he was in a fair way of 
being made so. Among other applications, 
he had, it seemed, transmitted a petition 
to an hon. and learned friend of his in that 
House, but being found too weighty for the 
post, it had been returned to him, and he 
could not afford to pay the postage. As 
to the other prisoners, they were described 
by the gaoler to be the most harmless, 
quiet, inoffensive creatures he had ever 
met with in his life. One was a journey- 
man cutler, another was a journeyman 
tailor, who could neither read nor write. 
Were these the formidable people, the ap- 
prehension of whom was about to cause 
the renewed suspension of the liberties of 
a whole nation? If so, it was of great im- 

ortance that it should be known to par- 
iament before the discussion should take 
place on that proposition. The last sub- 
ject on which he desired to obtain infor- 
mation was, the place in which those per- 
sons were arrested, and the place in which 
they were confined. It was evident, that 
the severity of the punishment which these 
individuals endured, must be greatly ag- 

ravated by their removal to a distance 
rom their homes. He understood that 
the persons who were lodged in Reading 

aol, were brought from Manchester. 
Why was this? He repeated, that it must 
be a great aggravation of their distress, to 
be removed 200 miles from their friends, 
and to be deprived of the opportunity of 
rg a supply of food, clothes, wine, 
or any thing necessary for their support 
and comfort. Under this impression, he 
would move, “That an humble Address be 
presented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before 
this House, a list of all persons now in 
confinement in Great Britain, by warrant 
of either of the secretaries of state, or of 
six privy-councillors, detained under the 
provisions of an act, passed in this present 
session of parliament, ‘ for enabling his 
‘ majesty to secure and detain such per- 
‘sons as his majesty shall suspect are 
* conspiring against his person and govern- 
‘ment;’ specifying the names of the per- 
sons so confined, their trades, professions 
or occupations, their ages, the places of 
their confinement, the places where ar- 
rested, and the dates of their arrest and 
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commitment ; and also the name or names 
of the persons who signed the commit- 
ment.” 

Mr. Addington, in the absence of the 
noble secretary of state, said, he had no 
objection to agree to a motion for the 
numbers, ages, and places of confinement 
of the parties who had been committed ; 
but he submitted, whether any object 
would be attained, and whether it would 
not be detrimental to the parties them- 
selves, to give their names as required. As 
to the letters written by Knight, in Read- 
ing gaol, the letter which had been sent 
to his wife containing a petition, but of 
which she was unable to pay the postage, 
had been forwarded to the home-office, 
and thence to the individual for whom it 
was intended. ‘The noble lord ought to 
consider the great burthen thrown on mi- 
nisters in the execution of the purposes of 
the act, and that, if they failed to commit 
& suspicious person, they were quite as 
responsible as if they committed an inno- 
cent individual. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that seeing 
that the allegations on which the bills for 
suspending the liberties of the country had 
been proved to be false; seeing, that under 
those bills, several persons had experienced 
a very cruel punishment ; seeing that these 
practices were illegal, unconstitutional, 
and unknown until the unfortunate period 
of 1794; seeing that they augmented as 
the apparent necessity diminished, and that 
now, when there was no pretence for them, 
they existed toa greater extent than at 
the time when some pretence might be 
assigned, he hoped his noble friend would 
not alter his motion, which asked as little 
as could be asked from any administration 
holding the power which had been confided 
to the present. He was at a loss to con- 
Jecture why his noble friend’s motion was 
resisted. In 1797 he (sir F. Burdett), 
in similar circumstances, made a similar 
motion, which was assented to without 
any hesitation. At least the country was 
entitled to know the names and every 
thing tending to give as much security to 
the persons who were confined as was 
compatible with the deprivation of their 
freedom. ‘This would appear to be the 
more necessary when it was recollected 
that, on a former occasion, the individuals 
who were confined under a suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus, were never brought to 
trial. A bill of indemnity was passed in 
favour of those by whose authority they 
had been apprehended; and it was proved 
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that the only persens who had broken the 
laws were the ministers themselves. It 
should be remembered that the persons in 
question were cut off from all intercourse 
with their families, on the pretext that 
the conspiracies in which they had engaged 
might get abroad. There was no ground 
for believing this. There was not the 
slightest reason for imagining from the 
trials which were at present in progress, 
that there was amy justifiable cause for 
depriving these persons of all intercourse 
with the rest of the world. The facts 
with which the persons now trying were 
charged, were well known before. Nothing 
new was discovered. To keep them, 
therefore, in close custody, was as abhor- 
rent to humanity as it was a gross violation 
of the confidence which parliament had 
thought proper to repose in ministers. 
At any rate the House, surely had a right 
to know whom they had taken up. The 
right hon. gentleman had told them that 
his noble friend (lord Castlereagh) was 
absent, in consequence of official business. 
These gentlemen thought much of the 
sufferings of office, but never of the suffer- 
ings of their victims. For his part, he 
believed that the noble lord was just then 
taking a ride in the park. His absence 
was not very respectful to the House, or 
very consonant to the duties which he 
owed to the country. He trusted his 
noble friend would press his entire motion, 
as he could not imagine a shadow of 
reason for withholding the names of the 
persons confined under the suspension, 
and who he had no doubt would hereafter 
be found to be unjustly confined; and he 
hoped the House would not be easily per- 
suaded to reject the motion. Did the 
House consider what solitary confinement 
was? Did they recollect that insanity was 
its frequent consequence? The power as- 
sumed by the executive government, with 
respect to the treatment of their prisoners, 
was most arbitrary and unjustifiable. He 
hoped the House would prevent it from 
continuing that treatment ; he hoped they 
would agree to his noble friend’s motion ; 
and above all, he hoped, that when the 
time came for its discussion, they would 
refuse to renew that detestable act, by 
which the liberties of Englishmen were 
thus sacrificed. 
Mr. Canning remarked, that the greater 
part of the hon. baronet’s speech was ad- 
dressed, not to the motion, but to a subject 
which had long before been discussed in 
that House—the confidence which the 
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House had been pleased to repose in the 
executive government, or rather the bur- 
then which it had imposed on them in the 
responsible exercise of the extraordinary 
powers called for by the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the times. The hon. baronet 
had not attempted to show on fair parlia- 
mentary grounds that this power had been 
abused ; but he had endeavoured to per- 
suade the House to lament its decision, 
and to express an unfounded distrust, 
which would give disaffection new spirit 
and courage at a moment the most critical 
that could be imagined. Did any man 
pretend to believe that the mischief had 
abated ? Was it not notorious that on that 
very day intelligence had been received of 
fresh plans of disturbance? Instead, how- 
ever, of contributing to assist in the sup- 

ression of these evils, the noble lord (if 

e persevered in his motion) and the hon. 
baronet endeavoured to induce the House 
to concur with them in declaring, that the 
power originally given to government for 
that purpose was monstrous, that it had 
been monstrously abused, and that it ought 
to be recalled. He had no objection to 
give the number, the ages, and the places 
of confinement of the persons who had 
‘been imprisoned ; but to give their names, 
while their machinations were still operat- 
ing, would be to afford useful intelligence 
to the disaffected throughout the coun- 
try, and to make parliament the medium 
of the communication. He would there- 
fore move, to leave out all the words from 
the word “ House” to the end of the ques- 
tion, in order to add the words, “ an ac- 
‘count of the number of persons now in 
confinement in Great Britain, by warrant 
of either of the secretaries of state, or of 
six privy-councillors, detained under the 
provisions of an act passed in this present 
session of parliament ‘ for enabling his 
* majesty to secure and detain such persons 
‘ as his majesty shall suspect are conspiring 
¢ against his person and government,’ with 
‘their ages, and the places of their confine- 
ment.” 

Mr. Ponsonby was a good deal sur- 
prised, that the right hon. gentleman 
‘should agree to such an amendment and 
oppose the original motion. Did not the 
disaffected know at this moment who were 
taken up? It was impossible to prevent 
the friends and neighbours of any man 
so apprehended from knowing the fact 
as soon as it happened. What secret, 
then, could be communicated to them by 


exposing the names? To his understand- 
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ing, it was impossible any danger could 
arise from it. 

Mr. Bathurst attributed the motive of 
the noble mover to be, to accuse go- 
vernment of improper treatment of indi- 
viduals [No, no!}. Then, why object 
to the amendment, which withheld the 
names? In various parts of the country 
there might be a connexion amongst the 
disaffected, but not such a connexion as 
might cause persons to know who had 
been taken up at hundreds of miles dis- 
tance. The giving of the numbers and 
ages would prevent the -knowledge by 
their partisans of what particular persons 
had been apprehended; but the names 
could be of no other purport than to 
form a ground of imputation against mi- 
nisters, which must have the effect of 
weakening the hands of government, 
whose measures had already obtained the 
confidence of the House. 

Sir W. Burroughs was surprised at mi- 
nisters refusing what must shortly be 
fully known in the ordinary course of 
things. The calendar at the next as- 
sises must disclose the names _ that 
were now withheld. It was of the ut- 
most importance for the House to be 
in possession of the names and descrip- 
tion of the parties confined ; for if it ap- 
peared that no man of property or con- 
nexion had been committed, that no fo- 
reign correspondence had been detected, 
or any agitation in a higher sphere of so- 
ciety, those considerations must weigh 
very seriously with the House, when they 
came to consider the question of the far- 
ther suspension of the liberty of the sub- 
ject. 

; Lord Folkestone shortly replied, after 
which, the question being put, That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
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of the question, 
The House divided : 
Ayes e e - - - - - - 53 
Noes « - - © - = = 10% 
List of the Minority. 
Burroughs, sir W. Dundas, Chas. 
‘Barnett, James Fazakerley, N. 


Fergusson, sir R. C. 


Byng, Geo. Finlay, Kirkman 
Brand, hon. Thos. _‘Fitzroy, lord John 
Baring, Alex. Grenfell, Pascoe 
Birch, Jos. Gurney, Hudson 
Calcraft, John Guise, sir Wm. 
Calvert, C. Hughes, W. L, 
Curwen, J.C. Heron, sir R. - 
Cavendish, lord G. Ilornby, Ed. 


‘Duncannon, visc. 


Lloyd, J. Martin 
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Lemon, sir Wm. 
Langton, W. Gore 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Moore, Peter 
Mathew, hon. gen. 
Methuen, Paul 
Neville, hon. R. 
Newport, sir John 


Ridley, sir M. W. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Smith, Robt. 
Sebright, sir John 
Spencer, lord R. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Webb, Ed. 


Nugent, lord Wood, rt. hon. M., 
North, D. Lord Mayor 
Ord, Wim. Williams, Owen 


Williams, sir Robt. 
Wharton, John 
TELLERS. 
Folkestone, lord 
Burdett, sir F. 


Ossulston, lord 
Osborne, lord F. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon G. 
Peirse, Henry 
Pelham, hon. G. A, 
Parnell, sir Henry 


HASLEMERE—PETITION OF JOHN 
GreEenaAway.] Sir F. Burdett said, that 


Haslemere— Petition of John Greenaway. 


he had a Petition to present which gave a 
fresh instance of the destructive immora- , 
lity of the borough-mongeringsystem. It 
was from a person of the borough of Hasle- | 
mere, who stated, that at the last general 
election certain property had been con- 

veyed to him by lord Lonsdale, to enable | 
him to give his vote in favour of the can-— 
didates proposed by his lordship. He | 
came, in fact, under the denomination of 
what, in borough-mongering language, is | 
called “ a Faggot.” By these means had | 
two gentlemen been returned to that. 
House. Now this person had a qualm of 
conscience as to delivering again to lord | 
Lonsdale the property which had been | 
conveyed to him to suit the occasion. He | 
thought it would be improper not to keep 
that which he had sworn to be his own. 
In consequence of this determination, he 
stated, that he had suffered much perse- | 
cution at the instigation of lord Lonsdale. 
He still held the property, but he had at 
last been served with an ejectment by lord 
Lonsdale. He (sir I’. B.) thought it im- 
possible, when the petition should have 
been read, that the House should take no 
farther step against a practice which was 
the worst of treason, for it involved every 
feature of that crime which was odious 
and disgusting ; it was a violation of the 
Constitution, and combined perjury with 
ingratitude, want of faith with breach of 
trust. It was a miniature picture, com- 
prehending all offences, and presenting an 
exact resemblance of the borough-monger- 
ing system. It was that system which 
created the dissatisfaction which the mi- 
nistry wished to put down by force. The 
public at large knew that they had a right 
to be represented, and that no peer should 
Interfere in the election of members. 


( VOL. XXXVL. ) 


it appeared, to this borough. 
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Nay, there were resolutions on the Jour- 
nals of the House, making it a breach of 
its privileges, and consequently of those 
of the people, for any peer so to interfere. 
And what a system, which went in defi- 
ance of rights, privileges, and resolutions, 
to be tolerated! It was 

*¢ A combination and a form indeed, 

On which each devil did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a fiend !” 

He concluded by moving, that the peti- 
tion be brought up. 

Mr. Bankes wished to know more par- 
ticularly the grievance complained of in 
the petition, and its prayer. 

Sir I’. Burdett replied, that among 
many grievances a painful one was, that 
the petitioner had been the object of vin- 
dictive prosecution. The prayer was, 
that the House would take the case into 
consideration, and afford such redress as it 
might think proper.—The hon. baronet 
was about to read the whole petition, when 

Mr. Bankes interfered, and objected to 
the reading of the petition, as being con- 
trary to the usage of the House. He con- 
tended, in the first place, that a court of 
law was the place in which the petitioner 
should seek redress, and in the second 
place, that as to the original circumstance 
it was too distant in point of time to be 
made the subject of parliamentary consi- 
deration. 

Mr. Brand would not discuss the ques- 
tion as to the authority of the courts of 
law. As he understood the matter, a 
committee sat on the election, and the 
petitioner had been a sort of agent or en- 
gine of the noble lord who nominated, as 
The peti- 
tioner swore to the property conveyed to 
him, and had kept it; and it did not ap- 
pear, from all the circumstances, that he 
had a much earlier opportunity of stating 
his case. He felt it incumbent on the 
House to take some measures in this case; 
but how could the whole case be known, 
except the House heard the petition 
read? The House was bound to consider 
a subject of this nature. 

Mr. Bathurst could not see how the 
House could take up the question, so as 
to decide upon it. A committee of the 
House had seated the two members. 
Would it be contended that this was 
wrong? In fact it was, if any thing, 2 
legal question. The hon. baronet could 
say no more than that the petitioner had a 
legal title to his conveyed property ; but 
that he had been served with an cjectment. 

(3 P) 
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The courts of law must decide whether he 
had a bona fide property, or vice versa. 
The question to be raised upon this peti- 
tion was far different from a general ques- 
tion. Proofs of particular property in the 
borough could not be brought before 
them; and the only way of discussing 
such subjects was, by a gencral propo- 
sition; such, for instance, as they had 
lately had. 

Sir H. Parnell thought, that the cir- 
cumstances of the case were of such a 
nature as to entitle the petition to the 
consideration of the House. He observed, 
that he had knowna man to be called 
upon to return conveyed property the 
day after his vote. The conveyance was 
made to him by the agent of a peer who 
nominated for the borough. 

Mr. Peter More observed, that the pe- 
tition stated a distinct grievance to have 
been suffered by the individual; and 
where a grievance was felt, he hoped that 


in this country there was always a remedy. 
He trusted, therefore, that an opportu- 
nity would be afforded him, by the recep- 
tion of the petition, to exercise his judg- 
ment on the case. 

Mr. IV. Smith must protest against the | 
doctrine, that it was not the right of a 


member to read from a petition in the | 
He never heard so | 


course of his speech. 
from the Chair; but he remembered a' 
good deal about the mode of presenting | 
petitions ; and what the presenter should | 
or shoald not say on such occasions. It 
had been said, that the member should 
have read the petition, and seen that 
there was nothing in it improper. The 
House was always in a state of embarrass- 
ment on questions of this sort. If the | 
statements of the petition, as far as they 
had been mentioned, were true, they told 
facts which were alike anomalous to the 
law of the land and the constitution of | 
that House. A frecholder or voter should | 
be so bona fide. This petition showed the 
contrary. Yet, when the subject of bur- 
gage tenures came before the House, they 
all felt that men had freehold or other 
property made over to them fraudulently, 
and for a particular purpose. According 
to an old saying of Mr. Lee, the quatifica- 
tion of property was nothing but a little 
hot wax and wet paper. ‘This was to con- 
vey a bona fide right to the temporary oc- 
cupier : but how did the question stand in 
common sense and law, when the convey- 
ing party brought his ejectment? ‘The 
man to whom the property was made had 


4 


the honour and dignit 


it, or had it not. The man appeared to 
be persecuted, because he would not give 
up what was made over to him. Here 
the House were in their accustomed em- 
barrassment on such occasions. It would 
be better to enact something to establish 
the right of burgage tenures _intelligibly 
for the return of members, than to leave 
them as they were. ‘They were now dis- 
gracefully covered with a cloak and a con- 
cealment. ‘The petition showed the ab- 
solute necessity of some reform. He had 
nothing to do with the petitioner’s con- 
science. While these boroughs existed, 
it seemed good that now and then these 
faggots, as they were called, should come 
under the notice of parliament. 

The Speaker said, that he wished to ot- 
fer a few words relative to the right of a 
member to read in his place a petition as 
part of his speech. It certainly was ex- 
pected from every member, that he should 
read a petition before he presented it, in 
order that he might be enabled to state to 
the Ffouse whether it was couched in de- 
corous language, and what were the facts 
it contained; but it was contrary to the 
invariable practice to read the petition it- 
self in the course of his speech. In ‘an 
swer to another point alluded to at an 
early part of the debate, when it was 
urged that if a petition was brought up, it 
should afterwards be read at the table ; 
he was of opinion, that if the petition was 
in itself objectionable, or if the prayer was 
such as could not be complied with, it 
was in that stage, as well as in any other 
liable to be opposed. 

Mr. Curwen hoped the House would 


not be unwilling to hear the petition read. 


It stated some things which went against 
of the House of 
Commons, out of which some measures 
might spring which might be of import- 
ance to the character of the House for 
its own vindication, The public discon- 
tent did certainly arise, in some part, 
from an idea of the improper construction 
of that House. He could not see how 
the petition could be refused. 

Sir R. Fergusson thought the House 
would not consult its own dignity by re- 
fusing to receive the petition. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that if it was a rule 
of the House to prevent the reading of 
petitions in the way that he had done, no- 
thing could be more easy than to describe 
the substance. He was notat all surprised 
at the objections made to the reception of 
the petition by the member for Corfe Cas- 
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tle, and others who were returned in the 
same way which the petition went to ex- 
pose. It was quite natural that they 
should raise objections in limine. ‘The 
petition went to charge a peer of parlia- 
ment with interfering in the election of a 
member. How could the House get rid 
of that? It went further to state, that 
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the special powers recently given by par- 
liament for that purpose; but the infor- 
| mation contained in the papers referred to 
| the committee, leaves no doubt in their 
' minds, that the same wicked and despe- 

rate designs are still actively pursued. 
| The information from which they have 
| drawn this painful conclusion, appears to 
the interference was fraudulently conduct- have been collected from many various 
ed. Though the House might shut its | sources often unconnected with and un- 
ears against those facts, the country would known to each other; but it is uniform in 
not; and unless some step was taken, he | its general result, and it is corroborated 
should be compelled to bring the question , by a striking correspondence in many mi- 


forward in the nature of a charge, so as 
to oblige them to entertain it. 

The House divided on the question, 
That the Petition be brought up: Ayes, 
15; Noes, 47. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 12. 


Seconp Report oF Secret Com- 
MITTEE OF THE House or Lorps Re- 
SPECTING CERTAIN DANGEROUS MEET- 
INGS AND ComBiNnAtions.] The Ear! 
of Harrowby, President of the Council, 
presented the following 


Report of the Secret 
appointed to take into consideration the 
several Papers sealed up ip a Bag, and 
delivered by command of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent. 


By the lords committees appointed to take 
into consideration the several Papers 
sealed up in a Bag, and delivered by 
command of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, and to report to the 
House ; and to whom were referred se- 
several other Papers sealed up in a 
Bag, also delivered by command of his 
Royal Highness :— 

Ordered to report, That the committee 
have met, and proceeded in the examina- 
tion of the papers referred to them. 

It is their painful duty to report, that 
these papers afford but too many proofs 
of the continued existence of a traitorous 
conspiracy for the overthrow of our estab- 
lished government and constitution, and 
for the subversion of the existing order of 
society, 

_ The attempts of the conspirators have 

indeed hitherto been frustrated by the ac- 

tive exertions of the government, and par- 
ticularly of the magistrates in diflerent 
parts of the country, in execution both of 
the general laws provided for the main- 
tenance of the public tranquillity, and of 
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nute particulars. 

This intelligence must be considered as 
resting in many of its parts upon the de- 
positions and communications of persons 
who either are themselves more or less 
implicated in these criminal transactions, 
or who have apparently engaged in them, 
but with the view of obtaining informa- 
tion, and imparting it to the magistrates 
or to the secretary of state. 

The testimony of persons of both these 
descriptions must always be in some de- 
gree questionable; and your committee 
have seen reason to apprehend that the 
language and conduct of some of the 
latter may, in some instances, have had 
the effect of encouraging those designs, 
which it was intended they should only 
be the instruments of detecting. After 
making, however, to the best of their 
judgment, all due allowance for these 
circumstances, the committee are fully 
persuaded that the following is a correct 
and not exaggerated statement of the re- 
sult of the information which has been 
brought under their view. 

The Papers relate almost exclusively to 
the principal manufacturing districts in 
some of the midland and northern counties 
of England; and although the disaffected 
in the country appear still to be looking 
to the metropolis with the hope of assist- 
ance and direction it is to the parts of the 
country above referred to, that the more 
recent projects of insurrection seem to 
have been confined. 

The committee think it their duty here 
to remark, that although in many of these 
districts particular causes of distress have 
no doubt operated to expose the minds of 
the labouring classes of the community to 
irritation and perversion, yet they are 
persuaded that this distress must for the 
most part be considered rather as the in- 
strument than as the cause of disaffection. 
In some of the places where these prac- 
tices have uni they believe the want 
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of employment to have been less felt than 
in many other parts of the kingdom ; while 
in other places, where the pressure has been 
pow most grievous, it has certainly 

een sustained with a spirit of patience, 
loyalty, and good order, which cannot be 
too highly commended. And your com- 
mittee cannot refrain from expressing 
their opinion, that it is chiefly by the 
means pointed out in the report of the 
former committee, by the widely-extend- 
ed circulation of seditious and blasphe- 
mous publications, and by the effect of 
inflammatory discourses continually re- 
newed, that this spirit has been princi- 
pally excited and diffused. By these the 
attachment to our established government 
and constitution, and the respect for law, 
morality, and religion, have gradually been 
weakened among those whose situations 
most exposed them to this destructive in- 
fluence; and it is thus that their minds 
have been prepared for the adoption of 
designs and measures no less injurious to 
their own interests and happiness than to 
those of every other class of his majesty’s 
subjects. 

Since the period of the former report, 
Manchester and its neighbourhood have 
(as far as your committee has seen) been 
the only places where meetings have been 
convened and assembled sufficiently nu- 
merous to create immediate apprehen- 
sions for the public tranquillity. At a 
meeting which was convened there on 
the 3rd of March for the purpose of peti- 
tioning against the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, and where several thou- 
sand persons appear to have been assem- 
bled, it was proposed and agreed to that 
another meeting should be held on the 
following Monday, viz. the 10th of March, 
with the professed intention that ten out 
of every 20 persons who should attend it 
should proceed to London with a petition 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent. 

The interval was employed in almost 
daily meetings of the disaffected, which 
were numerously attended. ‘The real in- 
tentions of the Ieaders were there develo- 
ped to their followers in speeches of the 
most undisguised violence. One of them 
avowed that he was a republican and a 
Jeveller, and would never give up the 
cause till a republican form of government 
was established. ‘The people were told 
by others, that if their petition was reject- 
ed, they must force it: that the large 


towns in Yorkshire were adopting the 
same plan, and would mect them on the 
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road, or at least march at the same time 
to London: that there was reason to be- 
lieve that the Scotch were then on their 
march: that they should be one hundred 
thousand strong, when joined by the peo- 
ple of other manufacturing places upon 
the road ; and that it would be impossible 
for the army or any thing else to resist 
them. These speakers appear in a few 
instances to have been checked by some 
of their associates, but their sentiments 
were for the most part received with 
strong marks of applause and concur- 
rence. 

Arrangements for the march were also 
pointed out at these meetings. It was re- 
commended to those who intended to join 
in it to provide themselves with blankets, 
shoes, and knapsacks, as well as with mo- 
ney and food. Those who remained to 
work were to assist with their subscrip- 
tions. Every ten men were to choose one 
for a leader; and one was to be set over 
every hundred. Strong intimations were 
also given of the propriety and necessity 
of their providing themselves with arms ; 
but these do not appear to have been act- 
ed upon, except perhaps in a few in- 
stances. 

On the 10th of March the proposed 
meeting took place, to the amount, as is 
supposed, of ‘ror 10,000 to 12,000 per- 
sons at the least. Although some of their 
leaders had been previously arrested, and 
others were apprehended on the spot, the 
purpose was not abandoned; and large 
numbers of these deluded people marched 
off towards London. 

A considerable body of them was stop- 
ped on the road to Stockport: some hun- 
dreds are stated to have passed through 
Leck: and one party proceeded as far as 
Ashbourne ; but the activity of the miagis- 
trates in dispersing the meeting, and in 
stopping the progress of these bodies, ef- 
fectually prevented the execution of a de- 
sign, which could not probably have fail- 
ed to disturb the peace of the counties 
through which so numerous an assemblage 
was to have passed ; and which, if prose- 
cuted to its full extent, must have led to 
consequences highly dangerous to the 
public tranquillity. 

The discomfiture of this attempt does 
not, however, appear to have materially 
discouraged those who had planned it: 
their measures were uninterruptedly pur- 
sued. Within a very short time after this 
failure, fresh meetings were held in 
smaller numbers; they were composed, 
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either wholly or in part, of delegates from | 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, from | 
the borders of Derbyshire, and from the | 
manufacturing districts of Yorkshire. At | 
some of these meetings reports were made 
of the quantity of pikes, or firelocks, and | 
of bullets which could be provided for the 
intended rising. Communications were 
held about this time with Nottingham, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham by delegates, 
who were to give intelligence of the plans 
in contemplation, to excite the people of 
those places to similar attempts, and to as- 
certain the state of preparation to which 
they had advanced. In these proceedings 
the pretence of parliamentary reform ap- 
pears to have been almost wholly discard- 
€.; they evidently point to nothing short 
of revolution; and it affords a dreadful 
proof of the extent to which the minds of 
many of those who attended these meet- 
ings have been inflamed and corrupted, 
that in public speeches the necessity of 
doing away with, or disposing of (as they 
term it), the persons most obnoxious to | 
them, has often been openly and unre- 
servedly announced ; and that on one oc- 
casion it is stated to have been proposed, 
that Manchester should be made a Mos- 
cow, for the purpose of strengthening their 
cause, by throwing numbers of people out 
of employment. 

It was on the night of the 30th of 
March that a general insurrection was in- 
tended to have commenced at Manches- 
ter, The magistrates were to be seized ; 
the prisoners were to be liberated; the 
soldiers were either to be surprised in their 
barracks, or a certain number of factories 
were to be set on fire, for the purpose of 
drawing the soldiers out of their barracks, 
of which a party stationed near them for 
that object were then to take possession, 
with the view of seizing the magazine. 

The signal for the commencement of 
these proceedings was to be, the firing of 
a rocket or rockets; and hopes were 
held out that 2,000 or 3,000 men would 
be sufficient to accomplish the first object, 
and that the insurgents would be 50,000 
strong in the morning. 

At this period, and in other parts of 
these proceedings, there are traces of an 
intention to issue proclamations, declaring 
the King’s subjects absolved from their 
allegiance, and denouncing death against 
all opposers; but the committee have not 
found any evidence of the actual prepara- 
ton of such proclamations. 

This atrocious conspiracy was detected 
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by the vigilance of the magistrates, and 
defeated by the apprehension and confine- 
ment of some of the ringleaders a few 
days before the period fixed for its exe- 
cution. ‘The timely prevention of this 
desperate attempt appears to have given 
a considerable check to the proceedings 
of the disaffected in that quarter; and all 
the subsequent intelligence which the 
committee has seen from thence continues 
to be of a more favourable character. 

During part of the month of April an 
intermission appears indeed to have taken 
place generally, at least of the more open 
proceedings. Public meetings in large 
bodies could no longer be convened, ex- 
cept under the regulations of the recent 
act of parliament. Numerous meetings of 
societies have been less frequently held in 
public-houses. In some districts clubs 
have been dissolved; in others their meet- 
ings have been suspended, or have been 
held in private houses, or in places remote 
from observation. The necessity of grea- 
ter caution has been felt and inculcated ; 
communications by writing have been 
discountenanced ; the concealment of the 
names of leading persons has been recom- 
mended; and it has been thought better 
that a few persons only should be intrusted 
with their plans, and should give notice to 
the different delegates to have their parti- 
zans in readiness to act when required 
and as directed. These delegates ap- 
pointed from various places have met in 
small numbers, and thus kept up a gene- 
ral but verbal correspondence among the 
disaffected. 

Towards the end of April, and during 
the month of May, this correspondence 
appears to have been carried on with in- 
creased activity. As early as the fifth of 
that month a meeting is stated to have 
been held in one of the principal towns of 
the west riding of Yorkshire, and to have 
been attended by persons calling them- 
selves delegates from other principal towns 
of that district; and also from Leicester, 
from Birmingham, and from Nottingham. 
At this meeting reports were made by the 
different delegates of the strength which 
could be collected from the districts which 
they represented. The numbers were 
stated as very large; but the committee 
are well aware of the exaggeration to be 
expected in such cases. It was about 
this time that the period for another gene- 
ral rising appears to have been fixed for 
as early a day as possible after the discus- 
sion of an expected motion for reform in 
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Parliament. Nottingham appears to have 
been intended as the head-quarters upon 
which a part of the insurgents were to 
march in the first instance. They were 
expected to be joined there, and on their 
march towards London, by other bodies 
with such arms as they might have already 
provided, or might procure by force from 
private houses, or from the different de- 
pots or barracks of which the attack was 
proposed. 

At various subsequent meetings at dif- 
ferent places, reports are stated to have 
been made of a great increase of numbers, 
so great that it was said on one occasion 
that they were obliged daily to extend 
their divisions, and enlarge their com- 
mittee. 

Concurrent information from many of 
the quarters from whence these delegates 
were said to be deputed confirms the ex- 
pectation of a general rising about the 
time above mentioned, and states its sub- 
sequent postponement to the ninth or 
tenth of June, for which various reasons 
were assigned. 

The latest intelligence from those quar- 
ters had made it highly probable that the 
same causes which have hitherto thwarted 
the execution of these desperate designs, 
viz. the vigilance of government—the great 
activity and intelligence of the magistrates 
—the ready assistance afforded under their 
orders by the regular troops and yeoman- 
ry—the prompt and efficient arrangements 
of the officers entrusted with that service 
—the knowledge which has from time to 
time been obtained of the plans of the dis- 
affected, and the consequent arrest and 
confinement of the leading agitators, would 
occasion a still further postponement of 
their atrocious plans. Subsequent intel- 
ligence leaves no doubt that the plan, in 
its full extent, has for the present been 
frustrated; but the correctness of the in- 
formation which had previously been ob- 
tained hasbeen confirmed by the recent 
appearence of bodies of men in arms at the 
precise period which is stated to have been 
fixed upon, and particularly in one of the 
districts, which had latterly been repre- 
sented as determined to act without wait- 
ing for a general insurrection. 

The committee think it highly impor- 
tant to state, that the reports received 
from many of the most active magistrates, 
and from persons whose stations, both 
civil and military, have enabled them to 
collect the most extensive information, 


end to form the most accurate judgment 
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as to the state of the country, concur in 
attributing in a very considerable degree 
the disappointment of the attempts alrea- 
dy made, and the hopes of continued 
tranquillity, to the actual exercise of the 
powers which parliament has entrusted to 
the executive government, and to the 
effect of the known existence of such pow- 
ers ready to be called into action when 
necessity requires it,—and in representing 
the danger which would threaten the 
country were those powers to be with- 
drawn at the present moment. And the 
committee feel that they should ill dis- 
charge the trust reposed in them if they 
did not declare their own entire agree- 
ment in this opinion. With the fullest 
confidence in the general loyalty and 
good disposition, not nerd of those por- 
tions of the kingdom which have hitherto 
remained in a great degree untainted, but 
of by far the most considerable part of 
those very districts which are the chief 
scenes of the operations of the disaffected 
—a confidence which very recent experi- 
ence has satisfactorily confirmed—they 
cannot refrain from submitting to your 
lordships, as the result of all the informa- 
tion they have received, that the time is 
not yet arrived when the maintenance of 
the public tranquillity, and the protection 
of the lives and properties of his majesty’s 
subjects, can be allowed to rest upon the 
ordinary powers of the law. 
Ordered to be printed, 


OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 13. 

Picture Lorrery 
On the order of the day for the second 
reading of this bill, 

Lord Erskine, pursuant to notice, mov- 
ed the second reading of this bill, which 
he offered to the most favourable consi- 
deration of the House, but not, he said, 
in that imperative manner which a circular 
paper of some friend of Mr. Tomkins, sent 
to many of their lordships, had laughably 
enough represented, viz. that he (lord 
Erskine) as a great patron of the arts, was 
to command the second reading of the 
bill now before them ; all he could say of 
so amusing a communication was, that if 
the pictures which were to compose the 
lottery, if sanctioned by the House, were 
no more like their originals than this des- 
cription was like himself, the prizes would 
be of small value indeed. He had no par- 
ticular skill in pictures, and was only an 
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admirer of the celebrated masters in com- 
mon with every other man who was not 
born blind: andas to becoming a patron 
of the fine arts, if he were to think of as- 
suming such a character, he must soon 
be coming down to the House for a lot- 
tery for himself [a laugh]. Nevertheless, 
he took a strong interest in the success of 
this undertaking, because the arts had 
ever gone hand in hand with the prospe- 
rity and reputation of nations; nor was it 
possible to support the dignity and cha- 
racter of a great state without the most 
liberal encouragement to genius in all its 
useful varieties.—But, putting aside the 
value of this Corinthian capital of a highly 
civilized country, its benefits to many in- 
genious and industrious classes of the peo- 
ple should be taken into the account. The 
collection was not confined to prints and 
drawings, but comprehended highly fi- 
nished letter press to a great extent, which 
employed the manufactures of paper, wor- 
kers in steel and brass, type makers, en- 
gravers, book-binders, and printers, &c. &c. 
Little more needed to be said, as the whole 
case appeared in the preamble to the bill, 
which must of course be proved in the 
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committee, to entitle it to ultimate sup- 
‘aha It appeared by it, that Mr. Tom- 
‘ins, at an immense expense, hademployed | 
the most eminent artists to make copies 
of some of the finest pictures in England, 
comprehending the principal part of lord 
Staftord’s splendid collection, and of 
many others of great value and beauty, 
amounting in the whole to 163. Now, it— 
did not require to be a connoisseur in pic- 
tures to know that their composition was 
often as valuable as the colouring or exe- | 
cution, which the prints in question would 
certainly secure against all the assaults of 
accident or time.—He had also illustrated | 
the Seasons of Thomson by most beauti- 
ful engravings which gave hima full title to | 
his support, and tothat of every countryman 
of the great poet of their land. Some of | 
the prints might besides be great curiosi- | 
ties hereafter, as they faithfully repre- 
sented what might never be seen again 
Yellow Sheaves in the beginning of August, | 
and Reapers almost sinking under the 
Sun. The same merit attended Dr. 
Thornton's collection, for which there had 
een a similar lottery, as without a little 
more sun-shine we should soon know very 
little of flowers in all their beauties with- 
out referring to his book. But, to treat 
the subject gravely, the undertaking was 
ofahigh national description. He was 
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by no means a candidate for bolstering up 
every wild and fruitless speculation with 
an act of this description; but Mr. Tom- 
kins’ adventure was rational and laudable, 
failing only from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the times which had depressed 
many other useful objects of skill and in- 
dustry, ail of which it was the duty of the 
legislature by all possible means to restore. 
He could not, therefore, anticipate any 
possible exception to the principle of the 
bill, the only subject of their present con- 
sideration, more especially as nothing new 
had been introduced; it being precisely 
the same with those of Mr. Boydell’s and 
Dr. Thornton’s, which had before received 
the sanction of parliament. It had been 
somewhere thrown out as an objection, 
that the work was not finished ; but that 
was the very case in the two instances he 
had just mentioned, and those lotteries, 
like the present, were to enable the authors 
to finish them. For this purpose trustees 
were, as by the present bill, appointed to 
receive the money from the subscribers, 
and to return it to them unless by their 
certificates the whole was completed in 
the same perfect style of execution with 
those already under their view. It might 
be said that sir James Burges named in 
the act was not an artist, but he was asso- 
ciated with one, and it would, besides, be 
an unfounded and absurd presumption that 
men of character and honour would accept 
such an arbitration without praying the aid 


of competent skill to assist them in their 


awards. Neither lord Ellenborough, northe 


_ juries in the court of Kings’-bench, were 
artists; but did not questions onthe origina- 


lity and value of pictures occur very often, 
which were decided so as to give univer- 
sal satisfaction? Lord E. said he was as 
little a friend to lotteries in general as any 
noble lord in the House. . When the 
drawings continued for many days toge- 
ther they were nuisances of the most dan- 
gerous description, as it was impossible to 
prevent a destructive system of gaming, 
which descending to the lowest orders of 
the people, was the parent of robberies 
and thefts and frauds without number: 
but, in the present instance, not one of 
these objections could possibly attach—no 
lures of great property were held out to 
small adventurers as in the lotteries of the 
state, nor any that could invite any per- 
sons to become purchasers of the tickets 
except to obtain some work of genius at 
a lower price than the very same persons 
would probably have bought them if the 
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lottery had never taken place. None of 
those indeed whom other lotteries had 
ruined, or might ruin, would probably ever 
hear of its existence. Tor these reasons 
he moved the second reading. 

The Earl of Lauderdale opposed the bill 
rather upon general principles than on any 
reference to the merits of the particular 
case. He deprecated the frequency of 
applications of the kind, and adverted to 
the circumstance of several of the pictures 
in question being in an unfinished state, 
which he regarded as an unfavourable 
consideration in the case before their lord- 
ships. 

The bill was read a second time. 


Haseas Corpus Suspension 
Lord Sidmouth said, the report of the 
Committee of Secrecy being upon the ta- 
ble, he now presented a bill for continuing 
the power to his majesty of securing and 
detaining in custody persons charged with 
conspiring against his majesty’s person 
and government. Their lordships might 
be assured that this bill was only brought 
forward under the full conviction of its 
indispensable and urgent necessity. The 

rounds of the measure he reserved stat- 
ing till Monday, when he proposed to 
move the second reading of the bill. 

Earl Grey said, that following the ex- 
ample of the noble viscount, he also should 
reserve till Monday the reasons upon 
which he founded his opinion in direct 
contradiction to that of the noble viscount 


was satisfied there was no neccssity what- 
ever for the continuance of a measure for 
suspending the rights and liberties of the 
people of England. 

The bill was read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 13. 


Irish Granp Jury PresENTMENTS 
Bitt.| On the motion for the second 
reading of this bill. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, that one great 
object of the bill was, the appointment 
of a civil engineer in each county to 
regulate and inspect the public works 
therein undertaken or the plans or pre- 
sentments made. Another was the pro- 
viding that all presentments, except on 
extraordinary occasions, should be made 
in the Spring assizes. It also extended 
the power of traversing all the objects of 
county assessment, by those who paid 


| bill. 
as from all that he had seen or heard, he | 
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county-rates. Nothing was more essen- 
tial to the well-being of Ireland than a 
reform in the mode of presentments by 
the grand jury. It would check the 
system of profligate jobbing and expense, 
and the frequent instances of perjury 
which occured in consequence of the 
mischievous system now in force. 

Mr. Barry approved of the general 
principle of the bill, but he objected to 
levying all the assessments at one period 
of the year, as being calculated to create 
general inconvenience, and often distress. 

Sir H. Parnell spoke in favour of the 
bill, though he apprehended the expense 
attending the appointments would be 
more considerable than had been at 
first apprehended. 

Mr. Peel suggested the expediency of 
relieving the grand juries from so much 
of their oath of secrecy as related to 
the regulation of public works, conceiv- 
ing that public opinion was the best 
check on improvident expenditure. 

Sir J. Newport urged the immediate 
forwarding of the measure. 

Sir I'lood approved of the measure 
as far as it went. 

Mr. Croker strongly recommended, that 
if there was to be but one presentment in a 
year, that presentment should be made 
at one assizes, and re-considered at the 
next. 

Sir N. Colthurst saw no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the general spirit of the 
He must still, in candour, confess 
that the clause which confined the pas- 
sing of presentments to one particular 
assizes or sessions, was, in his mind, likely 
to create inconvenience to the civil busi- 
ness of the county. 

Sir G. Hill opposed the bill, as being 
calculated to deprive the gentlemen of the 
county of their proper influence and au- 
thority, and to transfer it to the county 
surveyors. 

Mr. Cooper observed, that although the 
bill was not as effectual as he could wish 
it to be, yet in the present state of the 
session he thought it more prudent to pass 
the measure than to permit things to re- 
main in their present state. 

Mr. Abercrombie referred to the report 
of the committee of the House on this 
subject, and contended, that every page of 
it rendered such a measure as the present 
necessary. 

The bill was read a second time. 
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ANCE Bitt.] On the order of the day 
for going into a committee on this bill, 

Sir H. Parnell rose to move, that the 
bill should be referred to a committee this 
day se’nnight, in place of this evening, for 
the purpose of having an opportunity of 
moving for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire if there existed any 
necessity for this measure. ‘The chief 
secretary for Ireland, had laid before the 
House, in the last session, a copy of a dis- 
patch from lord Whitworth to lord Sid- 
mouth, upon the state of the disturbances 
then prevailing in Ireland; and, a short 
time ago, he presented to the House 
apo referring to certain outrages which 
iad occurred in the county of Louth.— 
These documents he should propose to 
refer to a select committee, for the purpose 
of ascertaining, whether they afforded suf- 
ficient grounds to justify the continuation 
of the Insurrection act. It was upon the 
last of these documents that the right hon. 
gentleman called upon the House to con- 
tinue these most severe and unconstitu- 
tional measures. But it was incumbent 
upon the House, before it acceded to his 
wishes, to exercise its inquisitorial powers, 
and minutely examine, whether the dis- 
turbed state of only four baronies in one 
county of Ireland, was a sufficiently strong 
case to show the necessity of this measure. 
The right hon. gentleman had also endea- 
voured to induce the House to sanction 
his proposal, by saying, the Irish govern- 
ment were entitled to have full confidence 
placed in them. But when it was a ques- 
tion, whether or not the most essential 
parts of the constitution were to be sus- 
pended, nothing could justify the House 
in acceding to it, but such a case 
being made out as should satisfy the 
mind of every member, that the circum- 
stances of the country required it. He 
did not mean to blame the Irish govern- 
ment for the manner in which they had 
administered this law; but he meant to 
say, that no feeling of confidence in it 
ought to be permitted to have any influ- 
nce upon the House in forming its judg- 
ment upon the question of continuing it. 
This law was one of such uncommon seve- 
tity, that its provisions could not be too 
often brought efore the House; it went 
to create six new transportable offences— 
to enable the magistrates at sessions to 
Proceed to trial, without either grand or 
petit juries—and to sentence persons 
guilty of no greater crime than being ab- 
sent from their homes after sunset, to be 
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transported for seven years. But the right 
hon. gentleman, in palliation of his case, 
says, ** the law is not general—the. House 
may depend upon the moderation of the 
magistrates in requiring it to be enforced, 
and the forbearance of government. As 
to the magistrates, it was evident that the 
temptation which would exist to induce 
them to apply for its assistance on every 
symptom of disturbance, would be too 
strong to suffer it to be supposed they 
would prefer depending upon their own 
exertions and the ordinary laws to suppress 
them. What had happened in the county 
of Louth fully proved this—because it was 
clear from the papers, that what led the 
magistrates to apply to government for the 
application of this law, was the occurrence 
of one single outrage, which though of 
great enormity, was not sufficient in itself, 
as it seems the government so thought, to 
warrant the compliance with their wishes. 
The right hon. gentleman sets forth also 
the past conduct in forbearing to listen to 
the magistrates on several occasions; but 
this argument can have no weight, be- 
cause there is about to be a change both 
in the office of lord lieutenant and chief 
secretary. As to the merits of the case of 
the right hon. gentleman, it was only ne- 
cessary to refer to his own statements, to 
show it was a very bad one. When the 
right hon. gentleman brought forward this 
measure in 1814, he gave a history of the 
circumstances on which it was founded. 
He mentioned, that when first passed into 
a law, it was framed for the purpose of 
putting down open rebellion. That it was 
re-enacted in 1807, because there was 
reason to think a French party existed in 
Ireland; and he particularly stated in 
1814, that he was induced to recur to it, 
in consequence of political associations, 
established by secret oaths, by which those 
who took them, engaged to subvert the 
government, and to transfer their alle- 
giance to a foreign power. Thus it was 
that the right hon. gentleman has shown, 
that on all former occasions, the grounds 
on which this measure was sanctioned by 
parliament, was the existence of treason- 
able conspiracies against the state; but 
now, he advances no sort of allusion to the 
existence of any such conspiracies: but, 
on the contrary, we have the declared 
opinion of the noble lord, that none what- 
ever do exist in Ireland. This was the 
avowed reason for not extending the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act to Ire- 
land; so that the right hon. gentleman 
(3 Q) 
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now proposes to continue the Insurrection 
act, on grounds wholly different from those 
upon which he originally proposed it; 
that is, upon the existence of some partial 
disturbances in four baronies in one county 
of Ireland. He thought this measure 
particularly objectionable, because it 
seemed to be one intended to complete a 
new system, which the right hon. gentle- 
man had in contemplation, for the future 
government of Ireland, not to be founded 
upon the principles of the constitution. 
Though we were now in a state of perfect 
peace with all the world, the right hon. 
gentleman had, in the course of this ses- 
sion, proceeded just as if we were in the 
midst of war. He had first obtained an 
arms bill, a measure most inconsistent with 
the constitution; he had then made his 
own particular law, the peace act, still 
stronger than it was. He had attained a 
vote of an army of 25,000 men, besides 
30,000 yeomanry, and 3,000 militia and 
staff; and to conclude the whole, he now 
sought the continuance of the Insurrection 
act.—But then it was said, ‘** evidence 
cannot be got to convict offenders, or 
juries to give verdicts according to the 
evidence—such is the system of intimida- 
tion which is practised in the disturbed 
districts.” But this is a statement wholl 
devoid of truth, as appears from lord Whit- 
worth’s dispatch, which shows that the or- 
dinary laws are fully sufficient for the 
unishment of all offenders against the 
aws. By the appendix to this dispatch, it 
appears, that in the years 1813, 14, 15, 
and, at Lent assizes, 1816, no less than 
268 persons were convicted at the assizes 
in ten counties for felonies connected with 
the disturbances which prevailed in these 
counties. If these facts did not go far 
enough to show that the continuance of 
the Insurrection law was not necessary, 
they certainly did prove the propriety of 
making some inquiry before this measure 
was adopted. ‘This was all he wished the 
House at present to grant; for he did not 
mean to say abruptly, that no new law was 
wanting to secure the farther tranquillity 
in Ireland. But, on the contrary, if a 
committee was appointed, he should him- 
self be prepared to point out some measure 
for strengthening the civil power. The 
great defect of the Insurrection act was, 
that it was so violent and unconstitutional 
a measure, that it was impossible to give it 
a general application, whenever a general 
measure was wanting in Ireland. The 
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sed to suppress disturbances in the first 
instance, were not adequate to give full 
and proper effect to the laws. The conse- 
quence was, that illegal associations went 
on gaining ground with impunity, until it 
became necessary to apply to government 
for the aid of the army, or to such strong 
measures as this Insurrection act. A very 
great improvement, therefore, might be 
made, by rendering the constable more 
efficient, and more like what it was in 
England, where it served the purpose of 
suppressing, without military aid, the 
most formidable tumults. There might 
also exist cases in some counties of Ireland, 
where it might be advisable to allow the 
government to appoint police magistrates 
to assist the local magistrates, but not with 
an army of armed policemen. These mea- 
sures would be fully equal, together with 
the existing ordinary laws, to enable the 
government effectually to suppress popular 
disturbances, but he did not conceive that 
these, or any such arrangements, could 
remedy all the evils that prevail in Ireland 
—at best, they were mere palliatives and 
expedients. His opinion was, that no ra- 
dical cure could be effected until the 
House should commence a more general 
system of measures, by settling the Catho- 
lic question. ‘The present state of this 
question must keep Ireland in agitation, 
and expose her inhabitants to be involved 
in outrages and disturbances, and contri- 
bute to render it difficult to administer 
the laws. It was only by carrying this 
measure, that a beginning could be made 
for effecting a complete cure of all the dis- 
orders that prevail in Ireland. The hon. 
member concluded by moving, “ that the 
bill be committed this day se’nnight.” 
Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, that government 
had been driven to the measure by the ne- 
cessity of the case. He could see no 
good ground for even one day’s delay. 
The act had been passed by several suc- 
cessive parliaments, and no gentleman 
could be supposed ignorant of its contents. 
As the act was near its expiration, and 
thereby the government of Ireland would 
be divested of its present powers, it was 
thought necessary to revive it. Papers had 
been produced respecting the disturbances 
in Louth. The effect of these papers 
was attempted to be distorted, so as to 
show that there was no reason for renewing 
the act, except the disturbances in Louth. 
The government proclamation applied only 
to Louth; but not on the desire of the 
magistrates, because of a particular out- 
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rage ; for their application was refused.— 
It was refused subsequently to that parti- 
cular outrage: but that outrage was to be 
considered as coupled with the general 
state of the country. Every day had pro- 
duced fresh outrages: and at length + si 
was an unanimous request from the magis- 
trates, and from a county meeting. After 
this the proclamation was issued. ‘The 
outrages justified sufficiently the applica- 
tion of the law. It was not fair to mention 
the transportable offences occasioned by 
the act, without stating the particulars.— 
Whatever opinions might be entertained 
on particular measures, he had met with 
no one who did not speak in praise of the 
conduct of the Irish government. Still he 
would not confer extraordinary powers 
merely on personal grounds. The change 
alluded to, on the resignation of certain 
offices, afforded no reason for withholding 
necessary powers from the successors.— 
The Irish government acted under the eye 
of parliament, and before the still more 
awful tribunal of public opinion. The 
hon. baronet had read a despatch of lord 
Whitworth’s, and then concluded that the 
ordinary laws were fully competent to the 
evil. He would admit they were so in the 
greater part of Ireland. He concurred 
with the hon. baronet’s opinions respecting 
the Catholic question ; but he must main- 
tain, that the non-concession of the Catholic 
claims had nothing to do with those out- 
rages which had occasioned the insurrec- 
tion act. ‘To say so was to libel the Catho- 
lics. The hon. baronet himself urged 
their claims on the ground of their peace- 
able, and loyal, and patriotic conduct. 
He could never silently suffer the re- 
echoing of what was to be read in the Irish 
prints, that the refusal of the Catholic 
claims was the cause of the disturbances. 
Sir S. Romilly said, that all his hon. 
friend proposed was, to defer the bill for a 
week, to give more opportunity of inquir- 
ing into the reasons of it; yet that was to 
be refused. he right hon. gentleman as- 
serted, that the refusal of the Catholic 
petitions had nothing to do with the dis- 
turbances, but how was an English mem- 
ber to form his judgment on the modest 
assertions of the right hon. gentleman? 
The House should pause awhile before 
they renewed an act of such severity. As 
far as he understood the bill, it gave a 
power by which even an innocent man 
might be transported for seven years, be- 
cause he was absent from home. It was 
rather curiously observed, that the punish- 
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ment was only for seven years; and it was 
added, that lawful cause of absence might 
be shown. The man must prove that; 
but he might not be able to do so satisfac- 
torily. The law might possibly be neces- 
sary in the state of Ireland, but here was 
the power of punishing a man without a 
trial by jury, unless the court allowed him 
atrial. Individuals were to be tried by 
the magistrates, with the assistance of a 
a or king’s counsel, if one could be 
had. The situation of the country might, 
unfortunately, be such as to require rigo- 
rous measures; but how couldthe House 
discharge its duty, when they saw passions 
intermixed in the discussion, without far- 
ther information, and some reasonable 
delay? No alarm at the outrages mentioned 
would be a sufficient justification for pass- 
ing the bill without some inquiry. From 
the best information he had received, he 
verily believed, that in Ireland the general 
relaxation of morals, and the mal-adminis- 
tration of the law, arose not from the state 
of the Catholic question, but chiefly from 
that animosity which generally existed 
among the people against each other. 
The other day, the right hon. gentleman 
spoke of the manner in which the power 
had been hitherto exercised. He said 
now, that the outrages in Louth were not 
the cause of renewal. He (sir S. R.) 
had understood they were; therefore, he 
required farther information. It seemed 
impossible to divest the question of the 
consideration of personal confidence. Five 
or six gentlemen had supported the bill 
before, on the ground of the conduct of 
the Irish government ; but now this go- 
vernment, it appeared, was to be changed. 
There was to be a new lord lieutenant and 
a new secretary, and who they were to be 
was not yet known. The power was 
therefore to be intrusted to new, and as 
yet unknown hands. There could be no 
reason for this sort of absolute necessity. 
Was there an English member present who 
could, with a safe conscience, vote this 
great power, without some previous infor- 
mation or inquiry? It was a reproach to 
the House not to have inquired more early 
into the state of Ireland. No one could 
see the comparative number of persons 
committed and convicted in Ireland and 
this country, without acknowledging that 
mis-government must exist in the former, 
that the magistrates did not well execute 
their duties, and that it was necessary to 
correct that system of mal-administration 
by which Ireland was treated as a con- 
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uered country, and not as a member of 
the empire. 

Mr. Peel said, that the hon. and learned 
gentleman had argued as if he (Mr. P.) 
vlaimed the powers of the insurrection act 
on the sole ground that those powers, 
when formerly granted, had not been 
abused. Now, he had relied on this rea- 
soning. He had merely said, that if the 
authority conferred on the government of 
{reland had been abused, it would have 
been a strong reason for refusing a con- 
tinuance of it; but he had never asked 
the grant of large discretionary powers on 
the sole ground, that when formerly given 
they had been exercised with prudence, 
jenity, and moderation. He particularly 
disclaimed at the time any such plea, and 
rested the measure entirely on the neces- 
sity of the case. The hon. end Jearned 
gentleman was likewise mistaken when he 
said, that he had referred to the state of 
the county of Louth alone as the only 
justification of the measure he recom- 
mended. He had not used any such ar- 
gument, as would be evident when it was 
recollected that he had mentioned the ex- 
istence of the insurrection act in two other 
countries, — Tipperary, and Limerick. 
He had then said, that if the act were al- 
lowed to expire at the end of this session, 
these two counties would be deprived of 
the benefit of its protection, as well as 
the county to which it had lately been 
extended. He was Iced to attend to the 
county of Louth more particularly, and to 
describe its situation, because the distur- 
banees which called for its exercise there 
were more recently laid before the House; 
and the atrocities with which they were 
accompanied, had made the deepest im- 
pression on the country, and were more 
fresh, in the recollection of gentlemen. 
His argument was, that though the coun- 
try was generally tranquil, yet if there 
was one part of it so disturbed that the 
laws could not be executed in their usual 
course, it was necessary to arm the go- 
vernment with this act, to be exercised on 
its responsibility, when the emergency 
arose. The motion of the hon. baronet 


appeared to him to be very extraordinary. | 


He did not oppose the passing of the act, 
but he proposed that the bill should be 
suspended till farther inquiry was made, 
and with this object he would move for a 
committee. He (Mr. P.) denied that 
there was any reason for the appointment 
of such a committee. Ifthere wasa mea- 
sure brought before parliament, oa which 
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parliament was competent to decide, with- 
out the delay of a committee of inquiry, 
it was the present. He could conceive 
cases in which a special inquiry by acom- 
mittee should take place before parliament 
proceeded to legislate, such as when evi- 
dence was to be examined and facts col- 
lected; but here there was no necessity 
for farther information, if the statements 
laid before the House were at all to be cre- 
dited. He had himself produced facts 
notorious to every Irish member, and 
known to the whole empire. He had thus 
laid sufficient grounds for the measure he 
had introduced. He had no motive for 
withholding information, and accordingly 
had given all that he knew. He called 
for powers which he thought necessary, 
and he produced evidence of that neces- 
sity. Did the hon. baronet doubt the 
truth of those facts, or was his committee 
to be appointed to inquire into the authen- 
ticity of the documents in which they 
were contained? There never came before 
parliament a case in which government 
had more clearly offered the grounds on 
which it called for permission to act on 
its responsibility, and on which the House 
had received better means of judging whe- 
ther that permission ought to be granted. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had 
claimed the privilege of judging on the 
question, and he was much obliged to him 
for the interest he took in the measure ; 
but he was sure that he would allow the 
honesty of opinions of the members who 
had better means of judging than himself. 
He (Mr. P.) could not but refer here to 
the discussion which took place on a for- 
mer night, in which many members stated 
their opinions on this measure, and plead- 
ed, though reluctantly, its justification. 
A right hon. baronet (sir J. Newport) 
allowed its necessity, though he re- 
commended previous and more exten- 
sive examination. The declarations of 
other honorable gentlemen were to the 
same effect, with the same qualification. 
Against this general concurrence of opi- 
nion, there were only three members from 
Ireland that opposed it—the member for 
Queen’s county (sir H. Parnell), the mem- 
ber for Tipperary (general Mathew), and 
the member for Colchester (sir W. Bur- 
roughs). The two last could not be sup- 
posed to be so well acquainted with the 
country, as, from professional avocations 
in the case of the hon. and learned baro- 
net, and from other causes of absence in 
the gallant general, they had not resided 
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in Ireland much of late. The hon. ba- 
ronet had said, that the insurrection act 
was an evil, and he (Mr. P.) was disposed 
to allow it in its fullest extent; but, un- 
happily, now there was only a choice of 
evils; and he asked, whether it was bet- 
ter to extend to government the means of 
preserving tranquillity, even by a severe 
measure, or to allow the country to be 
converted into a scene of confusion by 
withholding the present act? He denied 
that the measure had been inefficient ; and 
produced facts to substantiate his state- 
ment. In one county, in the course of three 
months, ten innocent persons were devoted 
to assassination and 13 houses were plun- 
dered. In the three months after this act 
was passed, only one transportation took 
place, although there were eight convic- 
tions. In the county of Westmeath, an 
atrocious murder was committed on a wit- 
ness merely for giving evidence. The 
magistrates applied for the Insurrection 
act, which was granted in November, 
1815, and withdrawn in April, 1816; the 
county was tranquillized, and only four 
transportations took place. In the king’s 
county, where the same act was applied 
for on the same necessity, only one per- 
son was transported in the course of four 
months. In the liberties of Limerick the 
act was enforced in October 1815, and 
withdrawn in April, 1816, and only one 
person was transported. He defended the 
conduct of the magistrates in applying for 
it, and contended that the promptitude 
with which they called for its being with- 
drawn showed that they were convinced 
of its necessity. 

Sir W. Burroughs entered into an ela- 
borate examination of the various clauses 
of the act; commented in strong terms 
on its severity; and showed, that while 
it was inefficient for the purpose for which 
it was enacted, it produced the greatest 
inconvenience and oppression wherever it 
was enforced. He particularly dwelt on 
the immense disproportion between the 


Convicted in the several counties; and 
argued, that as it was to be presumed that 
the petty sessions, so much praised by the 
Tight hon. gentleman had done their duty, 
therefore all those acquitted had been 
justly acquitted, and had consequently 
been falsely and wrongfully arrested. In 
Support of this argument he stated, that in 
Tipperary 178 persons were apprehended, 
and 132 of these were acquitted: in ano- 
ther county 67 were apprehended and 
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12 only convicted: in another 11 were 
apprehended, and 1 only was convicted : 
in Westmeath, 63 were apprehended, 7 
only convicted. In all 328 were appre- 
hended, 68 only convicted, and 268 ac- 
quitted; and therefore these 268 were to 
be presumed innocent persons, who had 
suffered on account of this act. This op- 
pressive enactment was to be extended all 
over Ireland, for no other reason than be- 
cause it had been before so extended. 
And by whom ?—he was sorry to say by 
those who called the most horrible scourg- 
ings and atrocious violence by the name 
of vigour. If such a system of miscalled 
vigour was to be continued in Ireland, he 
should despair of seeing that country ever 
return to the enjoyment of the blessings 
of the British constitution. He should, 
indeed, despair if laws which no one dare 
propose for the government of England 
should be passed, and almost as a matter 
of course, to press down the people of his 
own unfortunate country. Ireland was in 
a most deplorable condition, filled as it 
was on one hand with a depressed and de- 
graded Lt eg and on the other with 
an oligarchy, who were more ready to de- 
mand severe laws against the people than 
the government itself was to grant them. 
He should propose that the magistrates 
should no longer have the power of trying 
without a jury; and he entreated the 
House to consider that mere coercion, 
mere vigour, as it was called, would only 
add to the dissatisfaction which it profess- 
ed to remove. 

General Mathew contended, that, by 
the present bill, the Irishman would be 
subjected to greater oppression than the 
Englishman ; for the latter had counsel al- 
lotted to him, while the former was liable to 
be carried off without a moment’s warning 
by a set of fellows well known in Ireland 
(he meant no disrespect to the right hon. 
gentleman) by the name of “ Peelers,” 


and then to be hurried before a set of in- 
tolerant 
numbers apprehended and the numbers 
_ would be half starved, and would linger 


bigotted Orange magistrates ; 
thence to be thrust into prison, where he 


till the government should please to trans- 
port him to Botany Bay ; and all this for 
no other offence, probably, than for walk- 
ing a hundred yards from his own House; 
perhaps in his own garden, and for stop- 
ping an hour or two longer than usual to 
sup with a neighbouring friend. As to 
some of the counties alleged to be dis- 
turbed, he could say of his own knowledge 
that Tipperary was perfectly quiet, and 
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one of the members for Limerick had told 
him that the same was the case there, 
though to be sure no rents were to be 
got. Asto Louth, he believed that three 
or four of its districts were disturbed : but 
was that areason for giving into the hands 
of government a powerful engine to con- 
trol and tyrannize over the whole king- 
dom? He did not know what were the ul- 
timate objects of ministers with respect 
to Ireland; but this he knew, that starva- 
tion, misery, and deep despair were taking 
fast hold of that wretched people ; that ail 
public spirit was lost, that its commerce 
was destroyed; its fields lay waste and 


barren ; its towns and villages were depo- 


pulated and desolate. Did the ministers 
wish to add still farther to the miseries of 
this afflicted and degraded country? Was 
it their object to make it merely an im- 
poverished province of England? What 
did they mean by their cry of Protestant 
ascendancy? Was it their intention again 
to try their strength at the point of the 
bayonet, and force the people into insur- 
rection for the sake of crushing them? 
He knew well that the late lord Clare, 
when speaking of the seizure of lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, had said, ‘* D—n the fel- 
low, why did he not escape: we have long 
known what he was about, but we ex- 
pected that he would get away?” This 
was one instance of the excellence of that 
notorious system of informing, then so rife 
in Ireland, and which seemed to be 
spreading in this country ? Did the House 
know (he could assure them it was a fact) 
that Reynolds, one of the most notorious in- 
formersin Ireland, was now in England, and 
had been one of the grand jury which the 
other day found a bill against the prison- 
ers now on trial? He was now a flourish- 
ing man; and equally flourishing, perhaps 
hereafter might be another informer—he 
meant that horrible wretch, that infamous 
villain, Castle! [Cries of Hear! from the 
opposition, and of Order from the ministe- 
rial benches]. 

Here Mr. Goulburn rose to order, con- 
tending that the gallant officer was wan- 
dering from the question. The general 
resumed, and argued forcibly against the 
bill, which, he contended, was equally 
unconstitutional and unnecessary. 

Mr. Blake said, that the question was 
treated by the hon. general and the hon. 
baronet who preceded him, as if there 
was no case in which the government 
ought to be trusted with extracrdinary 
powers. It was treated as if the re-enact- 
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ment of the Insurrection act was to be 
taken as if it were a suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, and therefore a suspen. 
sion of the constitution in Ireland. The 
cases were totally different. The Insur- 
rection act is but “etter in its immediate 
operation, while it has the singular advan- 
tage of being general in its good effects; it 
deters the evil-minded, and stimulates the 
well disposed, even where it is not in 
force, which effect would be lost if the 
bill was not continued. It is intended to 
curb disorders which are partial, and not 
flowing from any political cause. The 
Habeas Corpus suspension bill is, on the 
contrary, to put down designs which are 
widely extended to subvert the constitu- 
tion. ‘To re-enact the Insurrection act is, 
therefore, no infraction of the constitu- 
tion. 

Sir F. Flood said, that this measure was 
not a new creation, but one which had 
been found beneficial, and which it was 
therefore prudent to continue. As to the 
inflammatory speeches, which had been 
made, they did not tend to tranquillize 
Ireland, or to promote its prosperity. 

Mr. Knox defended the measure; for 
though Ireland was tranquil at present, it 
was to be apprehended that the disorders 
which prevailed in England might soon 
extend to that country. 

Sir J. Newport lamented that the pre- 
sent measure should be necessary, but 
considering it so, he should vote for it. 
He wished, however, that it should not 
extend beyond six weeks after the next 
meeting of parliament, as it would then 
ensure the consideration of the situation 
of Ireland. 

The amendment was negatived ; and the 
House having resolved itself into the com- 
mittee, sir W. Burroughs proposed to li- 
mit the duration of the bill to six weeks 
after the meeting of the next session of 
parliament; but this proposition was ne- 
gatived, and the duration was fixed at 
one year. ‘The House then resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 16. 

PERSONS CONFINED UNDER THE Ha- 
BEAS Corpus SusPENSION Act.] Earl 
Grosvenor moved for a return of the per- 
sons confined under the Habeas Corpus 
suspension act, their names, numbers, 
descriptions, and ages. It was material 
that the ages and descriptions should 
be given, because he was persuaded, that 
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from these it would appear that the per- 
sons in question had not been supported 
in whatever designs they might have en- 
tertained against the constitution of their 
country, by people of any great conse- 
quence or consideration, or such as could 
afford to furnish them with pecuniary or 
any other assistance to any great extent. 
Without giving any opinion whether the 
prisoners now on trial at Westminster 
were or were not guilty, he might take 
upon him to say, having attended during 
the whole of the trial as far as it had hi- 
therto gone, that the prisoners had no 
connexions of any consequence. 

Lord Molle adverting to the observation 
of earl Grosvenor, that the disaffected 
were not supported by persons of any con- 
sequence, stated, that he was of a diffe- 
rent opinion; for the speeches of certain 
noble lords in that House gave a spirit and 
encouragement to their designs. He had 
supported the ministers in these measures, 
which, as he contended, were necessary 
and expedient ; and would always support 
them as long as they continued to pro- 
mote the best interests of the country. 
His support was perfectly independent, 
for he had nothing to ask and nothing to 
fear. He had the fullest confidence in 
them, and was willing to trust them with 
these powers for the advantage of the 
country. 

Earl Grey said, that there was one part 
of the noble lord’s speech which he could 
not suffer to pass without observation. 
His noble friend had said, that the miser- 
able individuals now standing in court for 
their deliverance, were not connected 
with persons of any consequence. He 
(earl Grey) having also attended during 
the greater part of the trial, was of the 
same opinion; and could safely say, that 
nothing could be more extravagant than 
the plans of the prisoners, if plans they 
had; that nothing could be more con- 
temptible or hopeless than their means for 
carrying the plans into execution; and 
that the prisoners had not been connected 
with any persons capable of giving them 
any serious assistance. But the noble 
lord who spoke last had said, that the dis- 
affected had been connected with persons 
of consequence in secret plots and conspi- 
racies: and when the noble lord ought, 
ashe expected he would have done, to 
have named the persons of consequence 
engaged with them in these plots and con- 
Spiracies, instead of doing that, the noble 
lord had, ina manner which was disor- 
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derly and incompatible with and destruc- 
tive of the freedom of debate, dared to 
assert that he (earl Grey) and those in 
that House who concurred with him, had, 
by the observations which in the discharge 
of their duty they thought it proper to 
make, given countenance to traitorous 

lots and  conspiracies—an accusation 
which he declared to be utterly unfounded. 
He stated in the noble lord’s face, and to 
his teeth, that the charge was totally un- 
founded ; and he called upon the noble 
lord to specify particulars, and to prove 
his charge; otherwise he trusted the 
House would think it necessary to call 
upon the noble lord to retract what he 
had said, or to make some apology. The 
noble Jord talked of his independence, and 
of the boldness with which he would op- 
pose his majesty’s ministers, if, in his opin- 
ion, they happened to be in the wrong. 
The boldness of the noble lord, however, 
happened to be of this character—that it 
had always been exerted in support of the 
persons in power. During a period of 30 
years, with all the multifarious concerns 
which had constituted the business of par- 
liament in the course of these eventful 
times, never had the occasion arisen on 
which the noble lord found himself called 
upon to exercise this boldness and indepen- 
dence. ‘There he left the noble lord, 
again asserting, that the charge against 
himself and his friends, of giving counte- 
nance and encouragement to traitorous 
plots and conspiracies, was disorderly, in- 
consistent with the freedom of debate, ana 
utterly groundless. 

Lord Rolle said, that the noble earl had 
certainly misquoted and misunderstood 
what he had said. He had not charged 
the noble earl and his friends with giv- 
ing countenance totraitorous plots and con- 
spiracies. He had only said that the 
speeches of certain noble lords in that 
House hal, not intentionally, but in their 
consequences, given spirit to the dis- 
affected. 

Earl Grey added, that if the noble lord 
insinuated that he and those who con- 
curred with him encouraged traitorous 
plots and conspiracies, he could find no 
other terms in which to express his an- 
swer, than that he held the imputation in 
utter contempt. 

Lord Sidmouth having objected, that 
earl Grosvenor had given no notice of 
his motion, it was withdrawn for that 
time. 
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Haseas Corpus Suspension BILt.] 
The order of the day being read, 

Lord Sidmouth observed, that when he 
presented to their lordships, the other 
day, the bill for the continuation of the 
suspension of the Habeas “Corpus act, 
he had stated, that he would not have 
done so except with the firmest convic- 
tion that the adoption of it was neces- 
sarye He admitted, however, that their 
Jordships would not and ought not to 
adopt it without a similar conviction: 
but the necessity of the measure was ap- 
parent from facts and circumstances which 
were notorious. Many persons, he knew, 
when the measure was proposed at the be- 
ginning of the session, thought that there 
was no reasonable ground of hope that 
the necessity for it would cease before the 
end of the session. Such, however, at 
that time was not the opinion of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers; for, notwithstanding the 
painful necessity under which they found 
themselves, of calling upon parliament to 
adopt a measure of this nature, they did in- 
dulge the hope that they would have the 
satisfaction of seeing its operation close with 
the session. In that hope, however, they 
had unfortunately been disappointed : but 
instead of following the precedents of for- 
mer times, and proposing to parliament 
to continue the suspension without a pre- 
liminary inquiry, the ministers of the 
Crown, considering that this was a period 
of peace, had thought it proper to recom- 
mend a new inquiry by a committee of 
that House; and to lay before that com- 
mittee new facts and additional informa- 
tion which had reached government in 
the interval between that and the former 
inquiry. They had desired their lordships 
not to adopt any farther proceeding till 
their own committee should have made its 
report, and now that report was before 
them. The report, after mentioning that 
the committee had examined the papers, 
proceeded in the second sentence to state, 
*< that it was their painful duty to report, 
that these papers afforded but too many 
proofs of the continued existence of a 
traitorous conspiracy for the overthrow of 
our established government and constitu- 
tion, and for the subversion of the existing 
order of society.” The committee then 
proceeded to state the several grounds and 
circumstances on which this painful con- 
viction rested. They stated that the first 
disturbances, since the period of their for- 
mer report, took place at Manchester ; 
and then they set forth the designs 
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and purposes of the disaffected, that «in 
public speeches, the necessity of doing 
away with, or disposing of the persons 
most obnoxious to them, had been often 
openly and unreservedly announced; and 
that on one occasion it was stated to have 
been proposed, that Manchester should be 
made a Moscow, for the purpose of 
strengthening their cause, by throwing 
numbers of people out of employment; 
that a general insurrection was intended to 
have commenced at Manchester on the 
night of the 30th of March ; that the ma- 
gistrates were to be seized; the prisoners 
to be liberated; that the soldiers were 
either to be surprised in their barracks or a 
certain number of factories were to be set 
on fire, for the purpose of drawing the 
soldiers out of the barracks, of which the 
object was to take possession, with the view 
of seizing the magazine.” The most san- 
guinary and barbarous outrages appeared 
to have been intended, but this design 
was defeated by the vigilance of the ma- 
gistrates. The leaders being seized, they 
thought themselves justified in issuing pro- 
clamations, which proved that the objects 
of the conspirators were known to them, 
and this desperate and atrocious attempt 
was thus prevented. But even on that 
day movements actually took place, not- 
withstanding the disclosure of their de- 
signs, which afforded a decisive indication 
that desperate purposes had been harboured. 
Since the committee had made this re- 
port, farther information had reached go- 
vernment of an attempt of a more for- 
midable and comprehensive nature in the 
northern and midland manufacturing dis- 
tricts. The Monday after an expected 
motion for a reform in parliament was to 
have been made, and which, it was antici- 
pated, would be rejected, was fixed upon 
for a simultaneous and general rising in 
these districts. Of this, government had 
proof from various quarters, and from the 
confession of some of the parties con- 
cerned. This was to have taken place on 
the Monday subsequent to the motion for 
parliamentary reform. The execution of 
that plan was, for reasons not necessary 
to be detailed, postponed till the 9th of 
this month. ‘The plan was so arranged 
that the different districts should have 
early information of what was passing 1n 
each of them, and what did take place on 
the 9th of this month left no doubt as to 
the atrocious purposes of the conspirators. 
That scheme, however, was also frus- 
trated by the vigilance of the magistrates. 
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But besides these overt acts of outrage, 
the secret meetings of the delegates of 
the disaffected showed the atrocity and 
extent of their designs. Combining these 
open acts of violence and outrage with 
the secret meetings, the designs of the 
conspirators must appear evident to all 
those who were not determined to shut 
their eyes, ears, and understandings. The 
committee stated, that “ although in many 
of the districts particular causes of distress 
had, no doubt, operated to expose the 
minds of the community to irritation and 
perversion, yet they were persuaded that 
this distress must for the most part be 
considered rather as the instrument than 
as the cause of disaffection.” And then 
the committee stated, that ‘“ they could 
not refrain from expressing their opinion, 
that it was chiefly by the means pointed 
out in the report of the former committee, 
by the widely extended circulation of 
blasphemous and seditious publications, 
and by the effect of inflammatory dis- 
courses, continually renewed, that this 
spirit had been principally exerted and 
diffused ; that by these the attachment to 
our established government and constitu- 
tion, and respect for law, morality, and 
religion had been gradually weakened 
among those whose situations most ex- 
posed them to this destructive influence ; 
and that it was thus that their minds had 
been prepared for the adoption of designs 
and measures no less injurious to their own 
interests and happiness than to those of 
every other class of his majesty’s subjects.”’ 
It was incontestibly true, that these 
causes led to the most dangerous conse- 
quences, and that certain persons made 
use of the distresses to which the labouring 
classes were exposed, as an instrument to 
carry into execution their own nefarious 
purposes. Those who had been thus 
seduced and rendered the instruments 
of the machinations of others, ought no 
doubt to meet with comparative indul- 
pee not because they were excusable 
or suffering themselves to be involved in 
these practices, but because allowance 
ought to be made for the frailty of huma- 
nity. But what was to be said of those 
who thus made use of the distress of the 
labouring class, as an instrument to carry 
nto effect their own atrocious purposes ? 

hen one reflected not only on the incal- 
culable mischief which their schemes had 
a tendency to produce in other respects, 
but also on the discredit and dishonour 
which they had brought on the British 
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name, at a time when that name stood 
higher than it perhaps ever did on any for- 
mer occasion, it was impossible to think 
of their proceedings without the deepest 
feelings of grief and shame. And what 
was the time chosen by them for the exe- 
cution of these atrocious purposes ?—the 
time when they were petitioning the 
Prince Regent to reduce the military 
establishment, to retrench the expenses 
of the state, and to adopt the most exten- 
sive and rigid economy. He would not 
willingly go back to the dreadful circum- 
stance that, on the first day of the meet- 
ing of parliament, the sacred life of the 
royal person who administered the go- 
vernment in the name and on the behalf of 
his majesty had been endangered. They 
petitioned for the meeting of parliament, 
and this circumstance occurred on the first 
day of its assembling ! What had been the 
conduct of parliament since that period 2 
They had petitioned for economy, and 
economy had been carried to the very 
utmost extent to which it could be carried 
consistently with the safety of the state. 
They had complained of sinecures, whe- 
ther right or wrong, and an arrangement 
was in progress respecting sinecures. He 
did not mean to say that these measures 
were adopted with any view to please 
them: but they were the objects of their 
petitions. But at the very moment when 
they came with those hypocritical com- 
plaints and petitions, they were planning 
schemes to produce revolution, misery, 
and horrors in the country, such as it had 
hardly ever before experienced. Was 
that, then, a moment to abridge the powers 
given to the executive government by 
parliament, for the purpose of preventing 
the effects of these mischievous machina- 
tions? It was for those who held the 
opinion that these powers ought to be 
abridged to show what other efficient 
measures they would substitute for those 
which government proposed ; for the dan- 
ger, and the occasion for some extraordi- 
nary powers, were unquestionable. The 
committee stated, “as the result of all 
the information which they had receiv- 
ed, that the time was not yet arrived when 
the maintenance of the public tranquillity 
and the protection of the lives and proper- 
ties of his majesty’s subjects could be al- 
lowed to rest on the ordinary powers of 
the law.’? And it must be presumed that 
their meaning was, that there was a ne-~ 
cessity for the continuation of those ex- 
res Ry powers given by the act which 
(3 R 
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passed at the beginning of the present 
session. Without making any ostentatious 
professions of his attachment to the liber- 
ties of his country, he must say, in the 
face of the noble lords opposite, that he 
yielded to none of them in attachment to 
the freedom of the people and veneration 
for the constitution. All he asked was, 
the adoption of the measure now propo- 
sed, if their lordships agreed with es in 
thinking it essential for the preservation 
of the constitution. With respect to those 
parts of the country to which the atten- 
tion of the executive government had 
been directed with the most particular anx- 
iety, as well as with respect to other parts 
of the country, government had received 
information from various sources, of se- 
cret meetings and other practices, which 
left no possibility of doubt as to the atro- 
cious nature of the designs of the disaflec- 
ted. Many other circumstances, besides 
those mentioned in the report, had come 
to the knowledge of the executive govern- 
ment; and they knew of many individuals 
who were engaged in the work of promo® 
ing these atrocious designs, although the 
proof was not sufficient, according to the 
policy of the law, to convict them. What 
was to be done with respect to these per- 
sons? Were they to be permitted to go 
on from day to day, and from place to 
place, perverting and poisoning the minds 
of the people, and leading them from dis- 
affection to sedition, and from sedition to 
treason, without any power in the govern- 
ment, for their own sake as well as that 
of others, to remove them from that so- 
ciety which they made it their business to 
taint and corrupt? In those places where 
the schemes of the conspirators had been 
most advanced, the act had been put in 
execution ; the leaders were in custody, 
and the consequence was, that in those 
places the atrocious designs of the con- 
Spirators were frustrated and defeated. 
Such had been the effect of the execution 
of the act : but it was not in this way only 
that the act had been useful: the commit- 
fee stated, “that the reports received 
from many of the most active magistrates 
and from persons whose stations, both ci- 
vil and military, had enabled them to col- 
lect the most extensive information, and 
to form the most accurate judgment as to 
the state of the country, concurred in at- 
tributing, in a very considerable degree, 
the disappointment of the attempts alread 

made, and the hopes of continued tranquil- 
lity, to the actual exercise of the powers 
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which parliament had intrusted to the exe- 
cutive government, and to the effect of the 
known existence of such powers, ready tobe 
called into action when necessity required 
it; and in representing the danger which 
would threaten the country if those powers 
were to be withdrawn at the present mo- 
ment.”” Similar information had reached 
government from a variety of quarters 
since the present inquiry had commenced, 
that the known existence of the power 
even where not called jnto action, had con- 
tributed to the preservation of the public 
tranquillity. Information of this kind had 
come from Manchester and several other 
places ; and those who sent it, and were 
best enabled to judge of the state of the 
country, concurred in stating, that they 
would greatly deplore the withdrawing of 
these powers at this moment—that they 
had no personal interest in the continua- 
tion of these powers—and that the exist- 
ence of the powers was the cause which 
prevented the necessity of putting them 
in force.—He admitted, that this measure 
could only be justified by necessity; but 
the necessity existed, and the effect of the 
measure proved that it was one which was 
well adapted to the circumstances of the 
country. It was with this impression that 
he proposed the continuance of the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act ; and he 
called upon those who objected to it to 
say that there existed no danger, or to 
state what measures they would provide 
to meet the danger, if they admitted its 
existence. But it would be proper for 
their lordships to look back, and take the 
benefit of experience. Some of them re- 
collected, and had a share in the measures 
that were adopted in 1794, 1795, and 
1796. At that time the same course was 
pursued, and in the same manner it was 
opposed. Efforts were then made to in- 
validate the reports of the committees of 
both Houses of parliament, and it was 
then, too, asserted, that they were found- 
ed on deception and mere absolute fictions 
or gross exaggerations. The same at- 
tempts were then made to cast a slur upon“ 
the proceedings of parliament: but it was 
for their lordships to take a lesson from 
the course which parliament then adopted ; 
a course which was supported by the same 
description of persons as those which sup- 
ported this measure, and was opposed by 
the same description of persons who now 
opposed this measure. The two Houses of 
parliament had, however, in 
that course, and, supported by the magis- 
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trates and the great mass of the communi- 
ty, they had preserved the monarchy, the 
constitution, and the country. It was for 
their lordships now in the same manner to 
do their duty. The executive govern- 
ment was then also falsely and slander- 
ously charged with a desire to subvert the 
constitution and liberties of the country ; 
but their lordships would do their duty 
now as they had done it before, and by 
the co-operation of the magistrates, and 
the great mass of the people, the same 
happy consequences would follow. His 
lordship concluded by moving, that the 
bill, for continuing the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act, be now read a second 
time. 

Lord Erskine said, that with every wish 
to support the just authority of govern- 
ment, he felt it quite impossible to consent 
to any farther suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, and thus to invest the ministers of 
the Crown with an absolute dominion.— 
To justify this second demand of so extra- 
ordinary and unnecessary a trust, his noble 
friend had appealed, andhe had, no doubt, 
with a clear conscience to the purity of 
his motives; and (he lord E.) in his turn 
could appeal to God himself for the purity 
of his own. He could not, it was true, 
but have a strong predilection for the opi- 
nions he had always entertained, for the 
—— he had always adopted, and the 
riends with whom he had acted ; but with 
that bias only excepted, which applied 
alike to every body, no man could be more 
disinterested or independent, since under 
no possible changes would he be a candi- 
date for any office or employment whatso- 
ever.—He looked only to the support of 
the constitution, and to the prosperity of 
the country, which for ages had flourished 
by its preservation. There was, in his 
Opinion, a strong analogy between diseases 
of the natural body and disorders of the 
state, when the proper remedies for either 
came to be considered. It was the ver 
characteristic ofa wise and skilful physician, 
well to ascertain the causes of any morbid 
symptoms, before he attempted to remove 
them, because the least mistake in that 
respect was sure to aggravate and confirm 
them. What then were the causes of that 
disturbed state of the country, which was 
the subject of the first report, and of the 
renewed one now before them. The 
causes were manifest in the universal and 
unexampled distresses of all classes of the 
people, suddenly arising from a ruinous 
check to the long overstrained, unnatural 
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demands of government, inseparable from 
a state of war—from the consequent stag- 
nation of trade and manufactures, depriv- 
ing millions of employment indispensable 
for their support—evilswhich could not but 
extend their ruinous effects to agriculture 
as the very support of the poor alone, ren- 
dered the possession of the soil rather a bur- 
then than asupport. All these evils, sufficient 
in themselves to produce irritation and dis- 
content, were increased and embittered 
by a devouring revenue, destroying all the 
sources of renovation. The next point to 
be considered was, the direction of the 
public mind under the pressure of such 
calamities, because the people in their 
turns, when they looked to their removal, 
examined the cause of them also, and 
they attributed them to their not having 
that practical share in the public councils, 
which they were entitled to in the theory 
of the constitution. They might be mis- 
taken in this reasoning, but it was unjust 
to brand it as hostile to the government, 
and pointing to its overthrow, when it had 
over and over again been maintained in 
parliament by the most illustrious states- 
men, that a reform in the representation 
was the only possible security for our in- 
valuable constitution. This alone had 
been the object of every one of the 
numerous meetings which had so much 
alarmed his majesty’s ministers, and which 
they had taken such violent and dangerous 
measures to suppress. Their object had 
notoriously been neither more nor less, 
than that very reform of parliament, which 
had raised others to the highest offices in 
the state. 

Now what was the remedy for a dis- 
content of this description. The remedy 
was most obvious, and pointed to the ve 
nature and character of man. The well 
disposed, however mistaken and irregular, 
ought to have been soothed and convinced 
of their errors, by the liberal and indulgent 
attention of parliament to their complaints, 
and the evil disposed should have been 
corrected by the ordinary course of law; 
—but instead of this, the very considera- 
tion of their petitions, though supported 
by the most numerous and respectable 
bodies of the people ever before assembled 
for the purpose, had been repeatedly thrust 
aside by increasing and almost insulting 
majorities, whilst every departure from the 
most submissive obedience, though occa- 
sioned by such palpable misgovernment, 
had been opposed and punished, not by 
process against offending individuals, but 
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against the whole nation admitted to be 
dutiful, and even boasted of for its loyalty 
and affection. Could any system be more 
absurd or unreasonable than this, or any 
expectation of a remedy for such evils 
more preposterous. ‘This truth had been 
fully exemplified.—The turbulence of the 
various meetings entirely arose from the 
means taken to discourage them ; the sedi- 
tious whom you sought to put down, stood 
as it were upon pedestals erected for them 
by yourselves ;—you yourselves gave them 
the whole matter for their harangues, 
and all their popularity with their hearers ; 
but if you had indulgently listened to the 
well intentioned, though you might not 
have yielded to their wishes, the turbulent 
would have been disgraced and silenced. 
You would then have given the real friends 
of the constitution a complete answer to 
all the invectives against it, by an appeal 
to the blessings enjoyed under it; but 
when you yourselves had suspended and 
destroyed those blessings, that only argu- 
ment became lost to your friends, and the 
sedition of your enemies triumphed ;— 
whilst all the advantages of the constitu- 
tion were felt, it was harmless and odious ; 
but under your own auspices it became po- 
pular and alarming. How, then, could it be 
reasonably supposed that such evils would 
cease, by persisting in the very course 
which had given them birth, and to which 
they owed their continuance and aggrava- 
tion? So far from bringing back the dis- 
affected to their duty, they were (to use 
the expression of a farmer) ‘ sowing the 
seeds of revolution broad cast.’ ‘The ir- 
ritation which prevailed throughout the 
country demanded the vigilance of go- 
vernment, but it might be eflicaciously 
exerted, by means that were consistent 


with the preservation of public freedom, | 


and by the ordinary execution of the 
laws. The salutary provisions of the act 
of Habeas Corpus, seemed to have been 
forgotten by ministers, or wilfully put 
aside. ‘The statute was not a rash indul- 
gence to crime, and an embarrasment toa 
justly jealous government when a disposi- 
tion to disorder existed, but on the con- 
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but it appeared to him to have been a 
notion lately entertained that persons 
might justly be arrested when the statute 
was suspended ; when there was no positive 
testimony of offence, but only vague sus- 
picion of disaffection, and when there wag 
no expectation, nor any intention of trial, 
—the justice of this course of proceeding 
he utterly denied,—it was a wanton viola- 
tion of public liberty, to which no subse- 
quent indemnity ought to be extended.— 
The use which ought to be made of a sus- 
pension, was not when witnesses were 
absent, which the ordinary laws provided 
for, but where a premature trial, though 
witnesses might be ready in a particular 
case, might be generally dangerous ; but 
these were instances that could rarely oc- 
cur, except when there was a widely ex- 
tended conspiracy or open rebellion, 
which alone therefore could justify a 
measure of this description, when it was 
sure to receive the support of all honest 
and reasonable men. Every departure 
from this just and prudent reserve in the 
abridgment of popular privileges, was sure 
to defeat the purpose proposed. The 
House might depend upon it, and he spoke 
from an experience which scarcely ever 
belonged to any other man, that the admi- 
nistration of justice, instead of being 
strengthened by it, was sure to suffer in 
the extreme from the odium attaching 
even upon just prosecutions; and govern- 
ment might lay its account with being 
completely foiled in every attempt to pro- 
duce order and obedience by judicial 
trials, as long as the Habeas Corpus act 
continued suspended, and other measures 
of distrust and coercion, were in force 
against the whole mass of the people. 

In the year 1794 he had felt the benefit 
of this state of things, as counsel for the 
accused of that period, from the popularity 
it gave to their defence,—he did not 
mean by saying so that their case required 
it. The acquittals on the contrary, had 
saved the liberties of England, and he 
thanked God for it. They kept sacred 
the order of crimes, and inspired the mul- 
titude with reverence for the laws. To 


trary was penned with the utmost caution | give a decided character to the disturb- 


to protect the authority of the state, whilst 
it secured the liberty of the subject. If 
the Crown was not prepared for trial from 
the absence of witnesses, prisoners were 
not bailable under it, and the ordinary 
forms of law remained in full force, whilst 
that impediment to trial continued. This, 
in almost all cases was amply sufficient ; 
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ances which had prevailed in London, his 
noble friend had alluded to the disgraceful 
occurrence on the first day of the session. 
None of their lordships stood in a closer 
relation to that illustrious person than 
himself, after having been so much and so 
long distinguished by him; no man could 
more deprecate the insecurity of his per- 
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son, nor any indignity indeed to the first 
magistrate of any free state. Some soli- 
tary miscreant might have intended vio- 
lence, but what could that have to do 
with any general spirit of discontent, since 
none of its causes, which were of long 
standing, could be connected with his 
Royal Highness, who had uniformly op- 
osed them, and whose unpopularity 
therefore if he were at all unpopular, could 
only be from the acts of his ministers now 
under discussion, none of whose persons 
however had been attacked, nor any in- 
sult offered to them in their passage to 
parliament, irregularities which had often 
disfigured the most peaceable times, when 
the measures of government had, whether 
right or wrong created general discontent. 
Now, if all these reasons opposed the first 
suspension in the beginning of the session, 
how much more strongly must they apply 
to the proposed renewal. The evils, ac- 
cording to the report continued, and he 
could not therefore help recurring to the 
analogy with which he had set out, be- 
tween disorders of nature and of the state. 
He found it difficult at the same time to 
resort to such a comparison as no physi- 
cian that would be suffered to come within 
a mile of the college could furnish a 
parallel; yet he had a right to suppose 
One, the better to expose the absurdity 
of this proceeding, and he would there- 
fore assume that a physician had said to 
his patient, after four or five months at- 
tendance, Sir, you are not at all better— 
have you taken my medicines? Oh, yes, 
I have taken them regularly, but find 
myself infinitely worse ;—if that be the 
case, said the physician, by ail means go 
on with them without intermission. Now 
what would any patient say to this, or 
what would any of your lordships say 
to it?—why, you would one and all of 
you say, No, no, my good Sir, I must 
either change my medicine or my physi- 
cian, But did any physician, my lords 
ever extort such an answer from suffer- 
Ing nature? certainly not, nor would a 
judicious statesman, in the instance before 
them. On the contrary, he would reduce 
to anew and untried remedy of the most 
obvious character, because directly suited 
to the complaint; and although he might 
not, and he admitted ought not, to be pre- 
pared to yield to the reforms expected, he 
would instantly confound the disaffected, 
and attack the great and sound body of 
the people, not by a dangerous change, 
but by salutary restoration—giving back 
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what had been formerly enjoyed in trien- 
nial parliaments, and by lessening the ex- 
penses and corruptions of elections, which 
would open a safe door to gradual im- 
provements, if they were still wanting to 
preserve our ancient constitution. But to 
this it might be answered, perhaps, “ What 
was to be done in the mean time with 
the existing disturbances?” To which he 
would only reply by referring to the re- 
port itself now before them, which ad- 
mitted, in distinct terms, that the designs 
of the disaffected, ‘‘ had been hitherto frus- 
trated by the vigilance of government.— 
The great activity and intelligence of the 
magistrates ; the ready assistance afforded 
under their orders, by the regular troops 
and yeomanry ; and the prompt, efficient 
arrangements of the officers intrusted 
with that service.” Were not all these 
means, still completely in their power, suf- 
ficient to avert the dangers described in 
it? Not dangers from armed rebellions, 
but disorders which might follow from a 
journey to London of vast multitudes of 
half-starved, wretched, unarmed people, 
with petitions to parliament in their hands, 
instead of banners displayed against it, 
seeking only to affect its compassion by 
looking at their real condition and hearing 
their sufferings from themselves.—It was 
undoubtedly not only right, but absolutely 
necessary, to put astop to this insane pro- 
ceeding, but the true way to hear no more 
of it, except in remote and seemingly fabu- 
Jous history was, to maintain the constitu- 
tion inviolate, and to execute the laws 
with vigour, but with prudence, modera- 
tion, and justice. 

The Duke of Montrose said, that he 
entirely concurred in many of the sen- 
timents expressed by the noble and 
learned lord who had just sat down, 
though he could not agree in the practi- 
cal conclusions he had drawn from them. 
He approved of the proposed measure as 
one which the exigency of the times re- 
quired. He was old enough to remem- 
ber the dreadful proceedings in the year 
1780. He recollected then to have seen 
this metropolis on fire in two or three 
places at once: he saw the mob, and 
witnessed their devastations. What was 
the result? Government was at last com- 
pelled to put the rioters down ; but that 
which might have been done with compa- 
rative ease at first, could not afterwards 
be accomplished without great loss of 
blood. Warned by that example, he 
therefore thought they should not allow 
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the present combinations and disaffection, 
to come to a head. Who would venture 
to affirm, that if they were able to pre- 
vent it, they were not bound to prevent 
it? The proceedings of the 2nd of De- 
cember might have been effectually 
avoided, if ministers had then possessed 
such powers as were now asked. He con- 
fessed he considered the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, as a measure of 
humane policy towards the people. It 
was calculated to save not merely the 
throne, the parliament, or the constitu- 
tion from subversion, but the people them- 
selves from destruction, the misguided, the 
deluded people, who had been irritated to 
madness by wicked designing and enthu- 
siastic persons [Hear, hear!], He asked 
whether it would be a wiser course to 
take up, at once, those demagogues who 
harangued the mob, and inflamed their 
passions by seditious speeches, or wait 
tillacts of outrage and violence would jus- 
tify the application of the laws as they 
now existed? He had no hesitation in 
preferring the former course. 

“Earl Grosvenor began by observing, 
that he was not more disposed to counte- 
nance atrocities, than the last noble 
speaker, but weak and miserable must be 
the execution of the existing laws, if those 
statutes which had been lately passed by 
parliament were not sufficient for the re- 
pression of any civil disorders that were 
likely to happen. The noble viscount who 
commenced the debate, had brought for- 
ward the business with great solemnity, 
and no doubt he was deeply impressed 
with the importance and necessity of the 
measure. He (lord Grosvenor) was also 
deeply impressed with its importance, be- 
cause he thought it precisely that sort of 
proceeding which was calculated to in- 
crease disaffection, and create resentments 
throughout the country. The necessity 
of it he utterly denied. Could it be 
belicved, that a government possesisng 
such a military force as was now main- 
tained, commanding also such large majo- 
rities in both Houses, was reduced to the 
necessity of having recourse to this mea- 
sure, in order to preserve the public peace 
and tranquillity? But admitting they were 
compelled to employ such a power, could 
it be imagined that the exercise of the 
power would accomplish the desired ob- 
ject? He would observe also, that if they 
allowed the validity of the arguments they 
had that night heard in support of the sus- 
pension, it would be difficult, nay impos- 
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sible ever on any future occasion to resist 
its repetition. With regard to the report 
of the committee, he must say it was a 
much more candid one than the last. 
But they had a right to expect something 
more, before they consented to pass this 
bill. Why, he would ask, had they not 
the same description of evidence laid be- 
fore them now, as on the former occasion? 
There was one part of the report, to which 
he particularly wished to call their lord- 
ships attention. It appeared, that the 
opinions expressed by the committee 
were founded, partly, upon evidence of a 
most dangerous description. ‘They had 
heard too much of spies and informers to 
render it necessary for him to trouble 
their lordships with any observations res- 
pecting them. They knew that there was 
no class of persons so degraded and so 
despicable. They did not require to be 
told the miseries which wretches of that 
description inflicted. Certainly, if any 
kind of men could be said to resemble 
Satan himself, it was they, who deliberately 
seduced others into crime for the malig- 
nant purpose of afterwards betraying them 
to punishment. Yet they were told that 
government could not defeat the machi- 
uations of the conspirators without refer- 
ring tosuch persons. He would not dis- 
pute the point that occasions might arise 
when their employment would be neces- 
sary, but this he would say, in all times 
past, in the history of all tyrannies, in all 
despotic governments, it would be found 
that spies and informers of that descrip- 
tion abounded [Hear!]. They abounded, 
because such governments could not bear 
inspection; and to support miserable gos 
vernments of that kind, such miserable 
means were employed. But he would 
hope they were not yet necessary in this 
country. In the next place, some stress 
was laid upon the circumstance, that con- 
siderable disturbances had taken place 
since the last report. It was evident hows 
ever, that whatever might be the nature 
or extent of those disturbances, they had 
been entirely put down. Another great 
discovery was, that the disaffected no 
longer talked of a reform of parliament as 
the remedy for their grievances, but open- 
ly declared that nothing short of a revo- 
lution would be sufficient. An individual 
also had said, that it would be extremely 
desirable, to convert Manchester into 
asecond Moscow. These, to be sure, 
were very dreadful things ; but he would 
beg their Jordships to consider whether it 
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was not possible that all the expressions 
attributed to disaffected persons, might 
not have been uttered by the spies and 
informers of government, in furtherance 
of their own views? [Hear, hear!] Might 
they not all have come from the allies of 
government? No doubt a great deal of 
terror was felt by the peaceable inhabi- 
tants in the counties of Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
and Yorkshire, from the reports that had 
been spread. But to what did the actual 
danger amount? A few starving manufac- 
turers assembled together ; and whatever 
desperate enterprise they might meditate, 
it appeared they dispersed of themselves 
the moment the military approached ; and 
he believed they never amounted to more 
than 200. One of the arguments adduc- 
ed was, that the renewal of the suspen- 
sion was strongly recommended by cer- 
tain magistrates, and a letter had been 
read from one of them, stating that great 
good had already resulted from the mea- 
sure. He did not think, however, that 
parliament would be justified in acceding 
to the proposition of ministers, upon such 
arecommendation. The magistrates, in 
the disturbed districts, were probably 
much alarmed, and he could understand 
how the apprehension of danger would 
lead them to consider the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act as the best securi- 
ty from it; therefore they recommended 
it. But that was surely a very partial 
view of the subject; and it would be ab- 
surd, upon such grounds, to pass a law 
so destructive of the liberties of the coun- 
try, and so dangerous, because calculated 
to increase the disaffection that already ex- 
isted. The real remedy, ministers either 
did not understand, or would not adopt. 
The noble viscount said it was impossible 
to reduce our military establishments be- 
yond their present amount, and therefore 
that could not be done, which he how- 
ever contended might be done, namely, 
to reduce the expenditure of the country, 
and thus diminish the pressure of taxation 
upon its distresses. If ministers would 
avow that our large standing army was 
kept up for mere purposes of parade, he 
should understand them; but it was im- 
Possible to maintain, that so many soldiers 
were necessary to keep down the disaffec- 
ted in any particular district. He appeal- 
ed to the common sense of their lordships 
whether a much smaller force would not 
be sufficient, knowing how easily they 
had already been dispersed. Besides there 
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were 18,000 of the yeomanry cavalry alone 
which he might justly call that “ cheap 
defence of nations,” and it would be very 
easy to increase that valuable force, if it 
were thought necessary. In addition to 
those, there were the guards and lancers, 
constituting altogether, a force abundant- 
ly adequate for the preservation of inter- 
nal tranquillity. A reduction therefore 
might safely take place in the army, as 
well as in the garrisons. He was quite 
confident there was no occasion whatever 
for incurring such a large military expen- 
diture. The noble viscount, in his speech, 
dwelt upon the abolition of sinecure places 
as a proof of the anxiety of government 
to meet the wishes of the country. He 
should be disposed to allow ministers some 
credit upon that head, if he could forget 
how he himself, for the last eight or ten 
years (a period as long as the siege of 
Troy) had vainly urged them to the 
adoption of that very course. But now 
they came forward and said, * Oh, only 
see how extremely anxious we are to 
oblige the country.”——The measure, how- 
ever, was not yet accomplished; and re- 
collecting as he did what strenuous and re- 
peated opposition he always met with, he 
owned he was not extremely sanguine 
upon the subject. He, however, would 
propose to meet the wishes of the people 
in a different way. He would meet them 
by withdrawing the present bill altogether, 
and by suffering the other acts which had 
been passed this session to expire, or re- 
peal them at once. He would not dimi- 
nish the pleasure that was felt at the abo- 
lition of sinecure and useless offices, by 
substituting a compensation bill in lieu of 
them. At the same time, he certainly 
thought the system of compensation bet- 
ter than the other, because, in the majo- 
rity of cases, the sinecures had not been 
bestowed upon persons who had merited 
well of their country, but because they 
had court favour, or ministerial influence 
to plead. But to talk of any serious sav- 
ing from the measure was absurd, for the 
whole amount of saving that would arise 
from that scheme of economy, did not 
exceed 20,000/. a year. There were other 
measures of conciliation too, which a wise 
and prudent administration would uy at 
a crisis like the present. Among them 
was a reform in parliament, and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that should a bill for 
reforming the other House, and especial- 
ly for shortening the duration of parlia- 
ments, come before their lordships, it 
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would have his support. He was perfect- 
ly satisfied from the preface to the sep- 
tennial act, it was never intended, by those 
who framed it, that it should remain in | 
force after certain dangers were passed 
which it was calculated to counteract. | 
And why were not all those things done ? 
He was sure if ministers were to act ac- 
cording to the wishes of their royal mas- 
ter, every thing would be done which the 
country required. But on the contrary, 
the country was now persuaded, from the 
whole course of their proceedings, that 
their object was neither more nor less than 
to establish a despotism. Were not the 
existing laws strong enough for every con- 
stitutional purpose? The sedition act was 
a strong law; the military seduction act 
was a strong law ; the power of the ma- 
gistrates under the seditious meetings bill, 
was great; yet all these were held to be 
insufficient, because ministers wished to 
have the absolute disposal of every man’s 
liberty by the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act. In the most difficult times 
of our history, laws less vigorous had been 
found adequate to the protection of the 
country. If the bill was persevered in, 
he should at least feel it his duty in the 
committee to move as an amendment, 
that its operation should not extend be- 
yond the duration of the present parlia- 
ment. It was his opinion, that govern- 
ment wished to avail itself of the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus, as an oppor- 
tunity for dissolving the parliament, when 
they might terrify and dragoon the peo- 
ple into whatever acquiescence was want- 


ed. Such was his opinion, and whether | 
right or wrong, he would put it to the test | 


by moving the amendment he had men- 
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tioned. The noble earl concluded by ob- 
serving, that he felt it his sacred duty, to 
vote against the measure, conceiving it to 
be big with the fate of England, conceiv- 
ing that it must end in a re-action of the 
most portentous character, and wishing to 
save their lordships and the country from 
such horrors as seemed to await them. 
Lord Redesdale spoke in favour of the 
bill, which he firmly believed would excite 
great general confidence, and not great 
general discontent. He supported it, not 


only because he thought it necessary, but 
because he was as thoroughly persuaded of 
its necessity as he was of any one power with 
which the executive government was en- 
trusted. He agreed with what had fallen 
from some noble lords, that there was no- 
thing in the report which proved the dis- 
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affection to be general. There was no- 
thing that attributed any disloyalty to the 
agricultural population; nay, there were 
many large districts which were not agri- 
cultural, where the people were peaceable 
and well-affected. He thanked God that 
such was the case. But did it therefore 
follow that the real danger to the coun- 
try was less, or that the expediency of the 
present measure was diminished? Just 
the reverse; for the report went on to 
state, that in many populous and expen- 
sive districts, a spirit of disaffection was 
excited by those who avowedly aimed at 
the total subversion of the government. 
Was it desirable to allow such persons an 
unrestricted, an unwatched, and an unfet- 
tered power, to continue their machina. 
tions, till the poison diffused itself, and till 
the ramifications of the conspiracy em- 
braced a larger portion of the kingdom ? 
[ Hear, hear!] Where would be the po- 
licy, where would be the wisdom of such cri- 
minal supineness on the part of ministers ? 
A great deal had been said about spies 
and informers, and the infamy of employ- 
ing such characters. He would ask those 
noble lords, who were so indignant upon 
this subject, whether, in the history of the 
whole world an instance could be found of 
the detection of a conspiracy of this kind 
but by such means? [Hear, hear!] It 
was really ridiculous to decry the employ- 
ment of such instruments under such cir- 
cumstances. If the general of an army 
were to dispense with scouts and spies 
who might give him information of the 
enemy’s movements, and if the advanced 
party were more alert, while he stood 
upon his honour in that manner, what 
would become of the army of such a con- 
scientious general? It was an insult to 


common sense to talk in the way which 


some had talked, upon the practice of de- 
riving information of a conspiracy from 
spies and informers. That practice was 
even more necessary now than on any 
former occasion, especially in 1793, for 
the secrecy and caution of the conspira- 
tors were so much greater. And he 
should like to know why that secrecy and 
that caution were employed, if the par- 
ties were so innocent as it was affected 
to consider them? [Hear, hear!] To 
him, that fact alone was a demonstration 
of their guilt. But it was contended no 
alarm ought to be felt, because there were 
no persons of property connected with 
them. No; it was the object of the con- 
spirators to take property from those who 
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had it, and give it to those who had none. 
It was perfectly intelligible, therefore, 
why no opulent individuals were found 
among them. Unless they were determined 
to shut their eyes against the truth, he did 
not see how they could refuse their assent 
to a farther suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act. It was indubitable, from the 
report of the committee, that there ex- 
isted in the country a number of persons 
who had formed the deliberate design of 
driving the lower classes into a state of 
insurrection: a state, subversive of the 
government, subversive of property, sub- 
versive of every thing which constituted 
the great bonds that held society toge- 
ther. The proposed measure, therefore, 
would operate as one of prevention, and 
he confessed he could not imagine any 
one better calculated for that end. What 
was it, the disaffected required? Some- 
thing which they called liberty, in other 
words the power to do as they liked, and 
to prevent every other person from doing 
what they did not approve of. That was 
the sort of freedom coveted by persons of 
that description. It reminded him of a 
story told of an old gentleman who hap- 
pened to come from the country, at the 
time when the Wilkes and Liberty boys 
were very popular. Walking along the 
Strand he happened to meet some of 
Wilkes’ mob, who immediately ordered 
him to cry “ Wilkes and Liberty for ever.” 
The old gentleman said he loved liberty 
as much as they did, but he did not like 
Wilkes, and therefore he should exercise 
his liberty in not crying as they wished. 
They forthwith knocked him down, and 
thus illustrated the kind of freedom which 
is always understood by a mob when they 
clamor for liberty. He could not agree 
in the remedies which were suggested 
by two noble lords who had spoken that 
night. They were for treating the dis- 
contented and disaffected kindly and ten- 
derly ; somewhat in the manner he pre- 
sumed that was ineulcated in the follow- 
ing lines, which were quoted on a former 
and rather different ocasion : 

“ Be to their faults a little blind, 

Be to their virtues very kind ; 

Let all their ways be unconfin’d, 

And clap the padlock on their mind.” 

In his opinion, if * all the ways” of the 
persons in question were left ‘ uncon- 
fined,” nothing short of utter ruin and 
confusion could ensue. Two of the re- 
medies were universal suffrage and trien- 
nial parliaments: grant them, and the 
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constitution is destroyed [Hear, hear !]. 
He remembered being told, about the 
year 1793, or 1794, of a meeting that was 
held to consider the best means of esta- 
blishing a republic in this country. A 
great deal was said by different persons 
about the king and the aristocracy. One 
of them, more shrewd than the rest, 
quietly observed “ only let us get univer- 
sal suffrage, and all the rest will certainly 
follow.” Then as to the abolition of sine- 
cures, upon which so much stress was 
laid by a noble earl (Grosvenor), he 
could not view it in the light in which 
that noble earl did. It appeared to him, 
more of an aristocratical than a democra- 
tical measure, because it took the power 
which was before vested in the Crown, 
and placed it in a few hands only.—The 
noble lord concluded, by saying, that in 
conscientiously giving his vote in favour 
of the motion, he felt that he was support- 
ing the best interests of the Crown, the 
parliament, and the country. 

Lord King said, that the evils of the 
year 1780 were owing to want of vigilance, 
and the security against their recurrence 
was vigilance, and not the suspension of 
our laws and liberties. If tenfold the dan- 
ger existed, there would be neither neces- 
sity nor reason for suspending the great 
safeguard of the constitution. The report 
stated, that the magistrates had displayed 
great intelligence and activity; that the 
yeomanry had been called out, and exhi- 
bited great energy and intrepidity: that 
on the part of the former, there was 
the greatest vigilance, and on that of the 
latter the most prompt obedience and that 
by their united efforts they had overcome 
any resistance that had been offered. 
Why, then, should farther powers be 
granted, when the ordinary administra- 
tion of the laws by the existing authorities 
had been so effective? The report far- 
ther stated in very vague terms, that 
arms had been prepared; but it did not 
authorize a belief that these preparations 
were to any considerable extent. One 
part of this report was more vague and 
indefinite than the rest: it spoke of the 
existence of traces of an intention to issue 
en a to free the subjects of the 

ingdom from their allegiance ; but it add- 
ed, that no preparations were made for 
the purpose, and that no draught of such 
documents was found. Thus, proclama- 
tions which were not drawn up, but exist- 
ed in conjecture, were made a character- 
istic prelude to a plot that was never 
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formed! By examining the report and 
looking at the state of the country, it 
would be found, that the disturbances 
which were magnified into systematic re- 
bellion, were confined to those manufac- 
turing districts where the want of employ- 
ment, and the consequent pressure of dis- 
tress, had produced the greatest degree 
of irritation, and exposed the minds of the 
ignorant to machinations of the designing. 
But who were these wicked and designing 
persons who took advantage of the public 
calamities to graft upon them disaffection ? 
The report itself answered this question. 
It allowed that spies and informers in- 
creased the irritation, and encouraged the 
desperate projects which they were em- 

loyed to detect and to counteract. Let 
it be considered, however, to what con- 
clusion this would lead, if distress that 
was liable to be excited to disaffection 
were always to be an excuse or a reason 
for suspending our liberties. On_ this 
principle the suspending of the constitu- 
tion might be indefinite. On former oc- 
casions this great bulwark of our freedom 
was not suspended except in cases of 
threatened invasion, or existing internal 
dissention, where men of rank and power 
were arrayed against the government. 
Now, however, there was no disputed suc- 
cession, no threatened rebellion; and the 
greatest evil to be dreaded was, that 
violence on the part of the government 
might lead to disaffection among the peo- 
ple, and that disaffection produced by 
tyrannical measures might create that 
state of things which they were intended 
to repress. It was foolish to say that 
such a measure as that before the House 
was rendered necessary by the existence 
of plots to overthrow the state. There 
was no systematic conspiracy or plot; 
there were no leaders, no means, no ar- 
rangements. The plot, if it existed, com- 
prehended all the distressed, all the desti- 
tute, all without employment or the means 
of subsistence ; and for the discontents of 
such persons a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus was not a proper remedy. If peo- 
ple of great rank, wealth, or consequence, 
were employed in directing to the over- 
throw of the government the irritation 
arising from distress, he would not say 
but that measure like the present might 
be necessary : but this plot, as it was call- 
ed, was a plot of people without property, 
against those who had property; and to 
plots of this nature relief and kind treat- 
ment was the most efficacious remedy. 
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To create alarms on purpose to ground 
on them an abridgment of the people’s 
rights was always the resource of a weak 
and unsteady government. ‘This experi- 
ment, on the present occasion, he feared, 
had been but too successtul. 

Earl Grey said, that so portentous was 
this night’s discussion to the liberties of 
the country, that under every disadvan- 
tage under which he laboured, and with 
whatever degree of suffering the delivery 
of his opinions might be attended, he 
would raise his voice against the invasion 
intended to be made on the constitution. 
On this occasion, as well as when the 
subject was last before the House, he 
had to state, that he was as ready as any 
man to condemn the attempts and the de- 
signs of those who took advantage of the 
existing distress to irritate the minds of 
the sufferers, and to lead them to acts of 
violence ; a distress, however, borne in ge- 
neral with a degree of patience and tran- 
quillity which nothing but a free constitu- 
tion could inspire, and which the people 
of this country could exhibit only while 
they were allowed to retain it unimpaired, 
and to enjoy its benefits without encroach- 
ment. The great question to be now de- 
cided was, whether the persons who were 
intended to be affected by this bill were 
capable of producing mischief to the con- 
stitution if it did not pass >— Whether they 
had the means of being dangerous under 
a due administration of the laws ; whether, 
in order to control their designs, it was 
proper to resort to a measure never for- 
merly adopted, except in cases of para- 
mount necessity ?—and whether it was re- 
quisite, in fine, to surrender the liberties 
of the people to the servants of the Crown 
on such a report as had now been laid be- 
fore the House? Belicving that the sus- 
pension of the [fabeas Corpus was not now 
the proper remedy for the discontents that 
prevailed, he would call upon their lord- 
ships not to entertain such a measure, for 
which no sufficient grounds were laid 
when it formerly passed, and the justifi- 
cation of which been lessened by every 
thing which he had since heard. What 
was the danger which it was intended to 
obviate? It was a danger arising from 
severe and intolerable distress, which had 
been excited to irritation, and led on to 
disturb the tranquillity of the country by 
wicked and designing men. Was this a 
species of danger similar to that which 
existed on former occasions, when the 
Habeas Corpus act was suspended ? 
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A noble and learned lord on the cross 
bench (lord Redesdale) had argued that 
the danger existing now was similar to 
that which existed in 1794. He had on a 
former occasion contended, that it was 
different, and he thought so still, though 
he did not believe that even at that period 
the present measure was necessary. The 
noble and learned lord had referred to 
more early periods, namely, the years, 
1715 and 1745; yet how dissimilar were 
the circumstances of those periods. ‘The 
epoch of 1715 was a period of great dan- 
ger to the constitution and to the reigning 
family. There was then a pretender to 
the Crown, supported by the power of 
France, countenanced and aided by a 
powerful faction within the kingdom. 
This pretender landed in Scotland, head- 
eda formidable rebellion against the go- 
vernment, drew numerous partisans to 
support his pretensions, and collected un- 
der his banners persons of high rank, ex- 
tensive influence, and powerful con- 
nexions. Even in the two Houses of par- 
liament he had his friends ; and the spirit 
of disaffection was widely spread among 
allranks of the community. Yet, even 
at that period, when a dangerous conspi- 
racy, favoured and supported by foreign 
influence and foreign forces prevailed ; 
when a family recently seated on the 
throne found their pretensions disputed 
by a rival, the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus was opposed, and the act was only 
passed for six months. In 1745, a dan- 
gerous rebellion again raged—not headed 
by men without means, without influence, 
without money, without resources, with- 
out plan or force, like those who have 
lately disturbed the public tranquillity, 
but assisted by an expedition prepared in 
France under count Saxe, encouraged by 
mereasing numbers, flushed with partial 
success, and particularly by the victory of 
Preston-pans, and favoured and joined not 
only by noble families and distinguished 
individuals, but countenanced by those 
great and learned corporations, the uni- 
versitics, to such a degree that the streets 
of Oxford had been said to be paved with 
Jacobinism : but even then this act was 
passed with reluctance. He allowed that 
he could easily conceive a case of danger 
50 great as to justify this measure, and 
that was when a foreign enemy conpsired 
with domestic treason to overthrow the 
government. He should then submit to a 
temporary suspension of the constitution, 
to effect its final preservation. Yet even 
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on such occasions, so dear was the act, 
and so necessary as a safeguard to ever 
valuable right, that the suspension of it 
was opposed by many members of both 
Houses, and among the rest by a man, 
Mr. George Grenville, for whose charac- 
ter most of the noble lords who heard him 
must entertain the highest respect. 

The noble secretary who introduced this 
measure had said, that he (lord Grey) 
had, on a former occasion, acknowledged 
the existence of the dangers that threat- 
ened the country. He had indeed ac- 
knowledged that dangers existed, but he 
had denied that they were of a kind to be 
suppressed or extinguished by the present 
measure. Instead of acting as a remedy, 
he was convinced that it would aggravate 
their violence. They arose, as had beentrul 
stated by his noble friend (lord Erskine), 
who had done great services for his 
country, and had produced great public, 
good, from a long and expensive war, 
which had stimulated every branch of in- 
dustry to a strained and unnatural vigour, 
in which we had succeeded beyond expec- 
tation; but which, by the load of taxation 
with which it had burthened us, and 
which we were only able to support by 
the energy and extraordinary resources 
which the contest called into exercise, 
now left us oppressed and exhausted. 
This war, in its transition to peace, had 
produced still greater evils; it had dise 
turbed all the elements of society, it had 
left our manufacturers without employ- 
ment, and our agriculturalists without 
means or a market; and what was now the 
remedy proposed for the natural dis- 
contents that arose out of this state of 
things?—to suspend the constitution. 
Because there were a few designing per- 
sons ready to take advantage of the dis- 
tressed to urge them to acts of violence, 
the whole people of England were to be 
deprived of their liberties, and those dis- 
contents aggravated which a wise govern- 
ment should endeavour to remove. While 
man was man, distress would always fur- 
nish the means of irritation. A noble 
duke had said, that prevention was better 
than punishment; and this was a maxim 
which, in its proper application, he was 
not disposed to controvert or deny, but 
which, when pushed to its full extent, 
would go the length of justifying a total 
deprivation of liberty. Because liberty 
might be abused and lead to licentious- 
ness, therefore, according to this kind of 
reasoning, it ought not to be enjoyed; and 
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every excess of despotism might be justi- 
fied, as a means of preventing the evils of 
insubordination, and as an exercise of 
humanity. The noble duke was, however, 
in a mistake, when he supposed that the 
suspension act was the only means of pre- 
vention. The ordinary laws were suf- 
ficient ; and this act, if properly enforced, 
gave, in this respect, no powers beyond 
what the ordinary laws conferred. Under 
it no man could justly be arrested for trea- 
son who could not be arrested without it 
—it gave the power of detention without 
trial, but not of apprehending without 
evidence of guilt. 
the woolsack, he was sure, would assent 
to this doctrine, and would not claim for 
government the authority by this bill of 
confining innocent persons, or persons 
against whom no proof existed. He (lord 
Grey) knew, however, that the powers 
given were not a practice so limited. He 
knew that innocent persons might be im- 
prisoned ; he knew that respectability was 
no defence; he knew that though they 
might afterwards bring an action for false 
imprisonment, they could obtain no re- 
dress for their sufferings, because he was 
assured that a bill of indemnity would be 
brought in to screen their oppressors ; and 
that, after being confined for years, after 
being carried from one prison to another, 
after being debarred the sight of their 
friends, and even excluded from the visit of 
the magistrates, they would come out of 
their cells without any prospect of repara- 
tion for their calamities, or any means of 
establishing the innocence of their con- 
duct, deprived of the means of punishing 
their enemies, or of obtaining that justice 
which they had a right to invoke. 

He asked, were there no other means 
of prevention? Had not the magistrates 
the power of arresting and confining? and 
had any case occurred for which this was 
an insufficient remedy? He had thought 
that this measure was not necessary be- 
fore, when a more threatening report was 
drawn up, the allegations of which had 
been materially contradicted. It had been 
impeached in what it said about Glasgow 
and the manufacturing districts; it had 
been impeached in what it said about 
the London Union Society, the secretary 
of which offered to prove its unfounded 
nature at the bar of the House; and it 


had been impeached by the grand jury of 


Norwich. The very person who gave 


information from Norwich, and calum- 
niated that city, had published an atro- 
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cious hand-bill, that menaced the public 
peace, and had passed unpunished. The 
same report was impeached by the pro- 
ceedings of the circuit in Scotland. 
Glasgow was one of the places where 
treasonable practices were said to prevail 
to the greatest extent; and yet there 
only fifty were taken up upon a charge 
of swearing unlawful oaths; and these 
oaths there was no doubt had been ad- 
ministered by hired spies and informers. 
Ten of these persons had been confined 
and liberated; only one was brought 
to trial, and against that one (Edgar) 
there were three indictments, a circum- 
stance sufficiently indicative of the weak- 
ness of the government. Another case in 
that city (Niel Douglas) was that of a 
man accused of uttering seditious expres- 
sions from the pulpit; this charge was 
supported on the testimony of six 
hired informers, who were contradicted 
in their evidence by such numerous and 
respectable witnesses, that the public pro- 
secutors gave up the cause with shame. 
Here was another impeachment of the for- 
mer report on which our liberties were 
suspended; andsuch contradictions proved 
how cautious the House ought to be in 
legislating on the information of such 
agents. He had attended to the evidence 
on another trial (that of Watson); and 
supposing every word of it to be true, he 
could not say that the characters implicated 
were of a kind to excite alarm or to call 
for any measure for their control, ex- 
cept the common administration of the 
laws. When he reflected that the whole 
people of England were to be impeached 
and condemned unheard, for the crimes 
or the absurdities of such men, he did 
not know whether contempt or indignation 
should most take possession of his mind. 
These men were without means, without 
influence, support, or plan; yet it was said, 
they meant to barricade Oxford-road, to 
block up the streets leading to the Bank, 
to seize the shipping in the river, and to 
attack the Tower without cannon. The 
plan, such as ithad been described, was 
carried into execution ; and the very man- 
ner of its execution showed the weakness 
and contemptibility of the plan. He had 
heard the proceedings described by two 
respectable witnesses in the court of King’s- 
bench; one of them a Mr. Hall, stated 
that the whole transaction was so ridiculous 
that 20 men might, at any time, have dis- 
persed the mob assembled. He himself 
went to the officer on duty in the Tower, 
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and fequested a file of no more than 20 
men; he considered that number quite 
sufficient to protect the shops from injury. 
The officer on duty, having no orders to 
send out soldiers, very properly refused to 
do so; but he (lord Grey) must say he 
wondered that ministers, having intelli- 
gence that the Tower was to be thus at- 
tacked, had permitted such excesses to 
take place. Another respectable trades- 
man had affirmed, that he thought six men 
would have been sufficient to quell the 
tumult; and that the mob seemed to have 
so little of a settled design, that they dis- 
charged their pieces in the air. 


When we saw such effects the result of | 


such plans, could it be said that the dan- 
ger now existing at all resembled that 
which existed in 1793? But we were now 
told, that although the same clubs and 
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princes; and he (lord Grey) had thought 
that the employments of such engines con- 
stituted the great distinction between a free 
and a despotic government; but if these 
men, sent to penetrate into the designs 
of others, were to investigate and impel 
them to the commission of crimes, he 
would ask, what must be the state of so- 
ciety to sanction such a proceeding; a 
proceeding hitherto considered at variance 
with every principle of social order and 
happiness? Would the government, hav- 
ing employed spies, and found that they 
thus conducted themselves, any longer 
connive at such proceedings, or hesitate 
to bring such offenders to justice? Would 
it be endured that these men, enriched 
with the blood-money of their fellow-sub- 
jects, these harpies should continue thus 
unmolested to infest and destroy? He 


meetings did not exist as in the winter, the | maintained that they ought forthwith to 
same designs were still cherished, and the | be consigned to the punishment their of- 


same spirit prevailed; that a system of 
delegation was still persevered in, and that 
a general rising was in contemplation. 
And what foundation was there for 
these allegations? Here we had an 
answer from the report of the com- 
mittee itself. The information was de- 
rived from parties engaged in the transac- 
tions themselves. The intelligence, then, 
must rest on the depositions of parties 
who were themselves engaged in the 
transactions, either on their own account, 
or with a view to the profit to be derived 
from information. Such testimony was al- 
ways suspicious, and the report of the com- 
mittee admitted that the language and de- 
signs of persons of the latter description 
had had some effect towards inflaming the 
general disorder. A noble friend of his 
had reprobated the employment of spies, 
but he had been answered, that they were 
a necessary evil, and that it was quite 
Utopian to expect to unravel a conspiracy 
by any other means. He (lord Grey) 
had thought that this practice had been 
condemned by orators and statesmen, by 
writers and great men of every age and 
nation; that it was a practice sanctioned 
only by the most despotic governments ; 
that it poisoned the sources of confidence 
between man and man; that it was des- 
tractive of domestic happiness and in- 
dividual security, and altogether incon- 
sistent with the existence of public free. 
dom. A great writer (Mr. Burke) had 
said, that spies were never employed by 
good governments, but were an expedient 
resorted to only by the most despotic 


fences demanded. Was what he alleged 
| without foundation ? 
‘man of the most infamous and detestable 


Had not Castle, a 


character, been relied on as a witness on 
the late trials? a man who had hanged 
one and transported another accomplice 
in forgery ; who had been imprisoned two 
years for assisting in the escape of a 
French prisoner, and punished for having 
tempted another to break his parole; who 
(though it has not been exactly proved) 
lay strongly under the imputations of 
bigamy and perjury ; and who had lived in 
and been bully to a house of infamous des- 
cription. It had very soon been suggested, 
that the things which he charged others 
to be guilty of might have been pepetrated 
by himself: and so, in truth they were. 
It was he who put the ammunition, as it 
had been called, into the waggon. The 
ammunition, indeed, was of such a nature 
and quantity, that it could have been placed 
there with no other view but that of sup- 
plying some ground for an information ; 
and there was the strongest presumption 
for believing that it had been placed 
there by him alone, and without the 
knowledge of any of his acquaintance; 
for when the parties proceeded to the town 
they left their ammunition behind them. 
Besides, on all occasions he was the most 
forward. It was he himself that uttered 
the most seditious language, and gave the 
most inflammatory toasts. From this ex- 
ample it was not an unreasonable in- 
ference to suspect, that the information 
on which the whole body of the people 
was to be put out of the pale of its 
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liberties was not of a very different des- 
cription. He himself (lord Grey) had 
seen the evidence of the correspondence 
between the delegates, and it appeared, 
that there was one man who carried on 
the communication from Sheffield to 
Glasgow, and thence to other places. 
Would the noble lord say, that the plans 
of the conspirators were not encouraged 
by the = person he was now describing, 
and that he was not in correspondence 
with government? And then, with these 
instigations to impel them, who could 
read of the blank despair of those wretch- 
ed persons who were described as having 
laid down their arms, and having retired 
to rest their exhausted frames by the road 
side, deprived of the power of attack or 
resistance, without being deeply affected, 
without thinking that they were led on 
to their destruction by these participators 
of their guilt ? 

He should now communicate to the 
House a statement he had received from 
Sheffield. Ifthe person principally named 
in it, one Oliver, was not in the pay of 
government, he would give up the whole. 
He wished that his name might be recorded 
as the foulest of traitors, and the most 
atrocious of criminals ; a person setting at 
defiance the laws of God and man, and 
converting the death and destruction of 
his fellow-creatures into his own emolu- 
ment. The noble lord here read from the 
Leeds Mercury the statement respecting 
Mr. Oliver, which will be found in this 
day’s proceedings of the Commons, and 
commented on that person’s conduct in 
terms of the greatest severity, comparing 
it with Castle’s when he came from the 
Tower, and meeting Mr. Hunt, informed 
him that the rioters had been in possession 
of it an hour. He urged that this Oliver 
had held out the strongest instigations to 
sedition; and though he did not mean to 
impute to ministers the guilt of this man’s 
conduct, he dwelt on it to show the nature 
of the evidence on which it was proposed 
to — the sacrifice of all our liberties, 
and to insist that ministers were bound to 
bring this man to punishment. He dwelt 
on it, to show the danger of employing 
men of this description; to show that it 
was incompatible with the security of 
mankind, and, above all, with the happiness 
of a free country. He asked, whether it 
did not shake to the foundation the report 
of the committee, and convey strong sus- 
picions that the secret conspiracies to 
which these unhappy men seemed prone, 
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from the want of employment, and the 
distress consequent on the cessation of a 
long war, were not produced, fostered, 
and supported by the agents of govern- 
ment itself? On the statements now laid 
before them the House ought at least to 
pause, before they gave full credit to the 
report of the committee, and at least in- 
quire into the proceedings of this Oliver. 
But, even if the fact were not as he con- 
tended—if these disturbances had not been 
instigated by the agents of government— 
still the character of the persons concern- 
ed, persons of the lowest orders only, 
without power, property, connexions, suf- 
ficiently negatived the possibility of any 
danger. Ifthe laws of the country were 
not sufficient against persons of this de- 
scription, when should we hope that they 
could possess any efficacy ? As to the evi- 
dence and correspondence from magis- 
trates, he begged not to be considered as 
throwing out any imputations against that 
body, but he thought their recommenda- 
tions should be attended to with suspicion; 
they all resided in the disturbed districts, 
they were all alarmed, and all prone to 
look for remedies in extraordinary exer- 
tions of power. All the documents tended 
to show the necessity of discarding a prac- 
tice that had never been tolerated in any 
period of society—the encouragement of 
and reliance on informers. In Ireland a 
proceeding of the same sort, in the case 
of a Mr. Elamilton, in 1806, had nearly 
terminated in the destruction of fourteen 
Catholics; they were on the point of being 
convicted when the falsehood of the whole 
testimony was accidentally discovered ; 
the attorney-general relinquished the pro- 
secution on the spot, and placed the in- 
former immediately on his trial for per- 
jury. He had been led to recollect this 
business in Ireland; for the encourage- 
ment of informations had there led to that 
system of despotism to which we were but 
too rapidly approaching here. ‘ 

He was persuaded that all these distur- 
bances might have been put down without 
the employment of any such means. But 
we all knew that cries of this nature were 
always convenient to government; and 
when the demand for retrenchment became 
too importunate, when it was almost ne- 
cessary to abandon some of the fortresses 
of corruption, these measures were resort- 
ed to, in order to suppress the public 
voice. He wished to accuse no man; but 
it had been his misfortune to view many 
invasions of the constitution ; and sitting 
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there as a member of parliament, with that 
constitutional jealousy of the proceedings 
of ministers which used to be thought a 
part of the duty of parliament, he still saw 
encroachments which rendered him dis- 
trustful of the measure now proposed. 
He lamented to see in that House, as well 
as in the other, and in the whole commu- 
nity, a sort of apathy and disregard of the 
conduct of ministers, and a disposition 
to fly to force as a cure for those 
evils for which the law had appro- 
priated milder and more efficacious reme- 
dies. By those laws, in all ordinary cases, 
where the disaffected were not supported 
by persons of wealth or power, or assisted 
by correspondence from abroad, the means 
of government were quite sufficient to sub- 
due any ordinary tumult. For his own 
part, he had been utterly unable to disco- 
ver the danger that was now insisted on. 
The report of the committee owned that 
there was not only a great body still sound 
and loyal, but that even in the disturbed 
districts, the majority of the people were 
well affected. Inthe very scene of dis- 
order, the farmer, the yeoman, and all 
above the very lowest class, had joined in 
support of the magistrates, and twenty 
hussars had been sutlicient to quell every 
appearance of disturbance. With these 
facts, was the case made out which was to 
justify the suspension of the liberties of 
the country, and to place every man at 
the disposal of ministers ?—for what time 
the noble lord had not stated, but it was 
held out, to some time after the next meet- 
ing of parliament. He trusted the bill 
would not pass; but that if it did, it 
would not pass without an amendment, 
proposing a shorter period for its duration. 
At all events, he, as an individual, should 
feel it his duty to oppose the bill, and to 
support those principles on which he and 
his colleagues had ever acted. He had no 
object to gratify, no passion to indulge ; 
he felt himself declining in years and 
strength, and that this might perhaps be 
the last duty he should perform for his 
country; but he conjured the House to 
consider maturely the evidence before 
them, and to advert carefully to the facts 
which had arisen out of a purpose for de- 
tecting disaffection, but which had been 
encouraged by the very means employed 
to farther that intention. 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted, that in 
considering the evil to be guarded against, 
# stronger remedy ought not to be applied 
than that evil required. But what was 
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that evil? The real question was, whether 
there did not exist, in the judgment of 
that House, an organized conspiracy for 
the purpose of overturning the govern- 
ment? The noble lord had urged, that on 
former occasions of disturbance the go- 
vernment had not attempted to apply the 
same remedy. It was true, that where 
those disturbances consisted of nothing 
more than an unlawful conspiracy for the 
destruction of frames and machinery the 

did not apply the remedy now suggested, 
because they thought it inapplicable to 
such a purpose. The noble lord had 
seemed to consider, that the disturbances 
had entirely grown out of distresses, the 
existence of which we were all too well ac- 
quainted with: but it was clear, that these 
distresses, instead of being the real cause 
of the disturbances, had only afforded a 
handle to those who wanted to turn them 
to the furtherance of their own wicked 
purposes; for in districts where there was 
no distress, where manufactories and trade 
still flourished, there was more disaffection 
than in districts where the deepest distress 
was experienced; and in many other 
places where there was the greatest por- 
tion of suffering, there still prevailed the 
most loyal spirit. With respect to the 
nature of the conspiracy, it was not con- 
fined to one town, to one county, or to 
one district. It pervaded seven or eight 
counties; the disaffected were acting by 
associations, by correspondence, and by 
sending delegates from one meeting to 
another. The House knew the mischief 
which some of the disturbed districts had 
suffered. In March last, the town of 
Manchester contained bodies of armed 
men; muskets, pikes, and other weapons, 
were prepared in large quantities, and 
every thing was carried on under a regu- 
larsystem. But the noble lord’s argument 
practically came to this—that if no persons 
of property or consequence were engaged 
in these transactions, there could be no 
ground for the measure proposed : and he 
had stated, that in all former periods the 
question for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act had rested on that ground. 
However, before discussing that point, it 
would be necessary to say a few words as 
to the employment of spies. The noble 
lord had asserted, that all orators, states- 
men, and writers, had, in all ages, con- 
demned this practice. Whatever might 
have been said or written, he (lord L.) 
knew that, in practice, this weapon had 
always been employed. The employment 
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of it appeared in all the free states of anti- 
quity, and in all the state trials of this 
country. In those trials the whole basis 
and foundation of the proceeding had 
always rested on the information of per- 
sons in the employment of the state, and 
had rested on those principally; otherwise 
it had been impossible ever to detect of- 
fences That this was an evil he was ready 
to admit ; but he considered it unavoidable, 
and he knew that it had existed in all 
times. We had on this subject the recog- 
nition of our own statute book. By the 
civil list act, a provision was made for 
secret service; and the secretary of state 
was obliged to depose on oath, that he had 
employed this money in foreign corres- 
pondence, or in the detection of conspira- 
cies at home. He was ready to admit, 
that considerable difficulty existed in the 
application of this principle; but it was 
8 impossible, without such means, to 
secure the information necessary for pub- 
lic tranquillity. The noble lord had re- 
ferred to a paragraph in one of the jour- 
nals, and had detailed circumstances which, 
if they were true, he as much deplored as 
any body could ; but with respect to the 
evidence brought forward on the Jate trial 
for high treason, he declared that the per- 
son alluded to was not known to govern- 
ment till long after the proceedings had 
commenced; and he would ask whether 
government could reasonably refuse the 
evidence of an accomplice, when it afford- 
ed a probability of detecting all the guilt 
that had existed? As to Oliver, this was 
the first time he had ever heard of his 
being implicated in the degree so justly 
reprobated: he could only say, that the 
person in question had rendered the most 
essential services to government during 
the last three or four months. To a cer- 
tain extent he had certainly been employed 
by the administration ; but instead of being 
incited, he had been particularly discou- 
raged from acting in any way analogous 
to that described by the noble earl. ‘The 
statement which had been read was ex- 
parte: it might be correct, it might be 
otherwise: but even if true, he was pre- 
pared to assert, that spies and informers 
had been at all times employed by all go- 
vernments, and ever must be. And this 
being granted, it would, and must some- 
times happen, that such persons, from zeal 
in their business, would sometimes go far- 
ther than they ought.—But the considera- 
tion of this point could not influence the 
present question, because the proposal for 
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a general rising had been entertained be- 
fore this person (at least he believed so) 
had meddled with the counsels of the dis- 
affected.—He would now revert to the 
general question, which was, whether it 
was necessary, in order to constitute a 
dangerous insurrection, that there should 
be engaged in it men of character, pro- 
perty, and rank. If the affirmative of this 
question were true formerly, it was not so 
now, because, as a noble baron had stated, 
there was now, by means of clubs and as- 
sociated societies, that system of organiza« 
tion among the multitude, that gave to 
disorder the effect of order, to ignorance 
the effect of intelligence, and thus enabled 
a mere mob to do what it had never been 
capable of doing before. Iftrue therefore, 
formerly, our own experience proved that 
circumstances had arisen that made it 
true no longer. But was it entirely true, 
even with respect to former times? Had 
there been no conspiracies, ancient or mo- 
dern, which, though composed of the mere 
dregs of the people, had brought great 
states to the very brink of ruin? Had 
their lordships forgot the early period of 
our own history, when the power of the 
Crown was much greater than at present, 
and when it had been increased and sanc- 
tioned by the glorious victories of Edward 
3rd? Was it not true that the country was 
then brought to the very brink of perdi- 
tion by an insurgent mob, headed by a 
blacksmith ; and were not many of the 
principal persons in church and state hor- 
ribly murdered before the tumults could 
be suppressed? Surely this proved that it 
was not necessary that men of high rank 
and property should be joined in a plot in 
order to make it dangerous. Had we not 
seen in modern times (he would not speak 
of the French revolution generally), that 
in the dreadful disturbances of the memor- 
able September and October, the mere 
mob did all the mischief, unled by men 
either of property or rank? True it was, 
that a populace once entirely roused soon 
find leaders—he could say on his honour 
that he had no particular individuals in his 
eye; but men of property would soon join 
the rebellious rabble, not from approba- 
tion of their plans, but from fear of their 
vengeance. Soon, however, it would be 
seen, that it would not be the chiefs that 
would govern the people, but the people 
that would govern their chiefs. Instead, 
therefore, of thinking that a rabble, unless 
headed by men of consideration, would be 
less dangerous, he believed that it would be 
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the more dangerous on that very account. 
The noble earl had asked whether we 
were so circumstanced that a multitude, 
unaided by rank or property, could over- 
turn the government? To this question he 
would merely say, that he should not like 
to try the experiment. But suppose this 
should not be done, was there nothing 
short of absolute subversion? Was it no 
evil toa commercial people that, in the 
language of the report, ‘ Manchester 
should be made a Moscow?” Was it no 
evil toa generous people that assassina- 
tion should be inculcated as a regular 
duty? The noble earl nad asked, whether, 
assuming the danger to be great, the pre- 
sent measures were the proper ones; whe- 
ther, in fact, the government had not by 
law already the power of apprehending all 
persons suspected of treason? True, it 
was so; but without the present measure 
there was no power of detaining those who 
were apprehended: and he would boldly 
assert, that one power would at this time 
be perfectly nugatory without the other. 
He firmly believed, that this power of de- 
tention without trial was the effectual and 
only cure for the existing evils. It ope- 
rated not merely in the case of the persons 
detained, but also on all persons who were 
conscious that they ought to be suspected. 
And if the state of Manchester was differ- 
ent from what it was before March Jast, 
he believed that to this measure alone the 
happy result was to be ascribed. It was, 
therefore, what it had been aptly culled, a 
measure of mercy, a measure which every 
good man should hail as the safeguard of 
his property and his freedom. If there 
was any one reason which weighed more 
than another with him, it was the love of 
the constitution which he believed this 
measure would mainly tend to save. In 
the name of internal peace, in the name of 
morals, in the name of good ordey, in the 
name of security and liberty, he called 
upon their lordships to adopt this measure. 

The Marquis of Lansdown began by 
saying, that he had listened with atten- 
tion to all that had been said in defence 
of a measure resting on grounds entirely 
new, and but too likely to be drawn into 
anew precedent for the evil imitation of 
future times. He agreed perfectly with 
the observation, that occasions might arise 
in which it would be neccessary to suspend 
the constitution; but he knew also with 
what circumspection, with what self-exa- 
mination, it behoved those to proceed who 
were about to put away from them the sa- 
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cred ark of their country’s freedom. In 
applying himself to the inquiry, he had 
endeavoured to satisfy himself as to the 
grounds on which this proposed measure’ 
rested ; and with this view he had particu- 
larly turned his attention to the reports 
made by their lordships committee. He 
found, in the first place, that there was no 
trace of any correspondence with foreign 
governments ; in the next, that no persons 
of rank or property at home were impli- 
cated in the traitorous proceedings ; and, 
lastly, that no connexion was now found 
to exist between the mass of discontent in 
the metropolis and that in the remote dis- 
tricts. He did not mean to say, nor did 
his noble friend mean to say, that a con- 
spiracy might not be formidable without 
the aid of rank and property, but he had 
always thought, and such had been the ar- 
gument of his noble friend, that it was the 
peculiar character of such a conspiracy’ 
that it could not be put down by sucha 
measure as that proposed. In a plot in 
which some persons of consideration were 
involved, much good might be done by 
cutting off particular leaders; but how 
did this rule apply where, as was alleged 
in the present case, whole multitudes 
throughout the kingdom were contami- 
nated and involved, and yet acted noto- 
riously without leaders and without con- 
cert with each other? In addition to 
what had been so justly said respecting 
the infamous character of informers, em- 
ployed not merely to communicate but to 
create disturbance, he would illustrate the 
nature of such evidence by a particular 
circumstance which had come within his 
own knowledge. In the year 1812, he 
had himself the honour of being a mem- 
ber of a secret committee that sat to in- 
quire into the origin and effects of cer- 
tain disturbances very similar to the pre- 
sent, and indeed the very root and foun- 
dation of them. A report was made to 
the House which was in strict conformity 
to truth, as far as concerned the testimony 
given before the committee: yet that re- 
port was in some particulars essentially 
false, because the evidence on which it 
was founded was false. A Mr. Horsefall 
had been murdered in one of the dis- 
turbed districts, and one of the principal 
witnesses who undertook to furnish the 
committee with an exact account of the 
state of the popular spirit and feeling, 
positively asserted, that Mr. Horsefall was 
murdered in the day-time, and in the pre- 
sence of vast numbers of people, none of 
(3 T) 
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whom assisted him, but surrounded him 
and exulted in his fate. Now, what was 
the truth? The murderers of Mr. Horse- 
fall were taken, and soon afterwards were 
tried at York; and on their trial it was 
distinctly proved, that Mr. Horsefall when 
fatally wounded, was not surrounded by 
an exulting populace, and for this plain 
reason, that there was no populace near 
the spot: there was no witness to the ac- 
tual murder, nor did any one pass for 
some time; at length two passengers did 
see Mr. Horsefali on the ground, and 
they immediately ran to him, and afforded 
all the assistance in their power. He 
mentioned this as a striking illustration of | 
the necessary fallibility of an informer’s | 
testimony; and he had little doubt that | 
the evidence on which the report rested. 
would, if well sifted, be found to be of , 
the same fallacious nature. He now 
thought it necessary to ask their lordships | 
whether those countries had been the | 
most free or tranquil where such powers 
as were now asked for had existed ?— 
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conspiracy (he alluded to the case of 
colonel Burr) of a formidable and exten. 
sive nature was discovered, and it was pro- 
posed in consequence to suspend the Ha. 
beas Corpus law, the proposition was al- 
wost unanimously rejected: and yet what 
evil consequences had resulted to the go- 
vernment of the United States? Was it 
likely that the mere detention of indivi- 
duals at the pleasure of ministers would 
guard against or suppress the described 
danger? Was it not calculated to foment 
rather than to allay irritation? He was 
disposed to concur in the opinion, that a 
system of clubs and societies, such as at 
present existed amongst the labouring 
classes, was a pernicious system; but he 
could not agree that the evil would be 
most effectually prevented by the power of 
arbitrarily imprisoning the presidents and 
secretaries of such clubs, for new presi- 
Jents and secretaries would soon present 
themselves.—- 
“ Uno avulso, non deficit alter.” 


They were all equally convinced of the 


whether, on the contrary, such countries | necessity of punishing crimes; and the 
had not been the theatres of the most | important question now was, whether the 
bloody, dangerous, and fatal revolutions. best mode of punishing and preventing 
The noble earl opposite had referred to | them was not by the regular administra- 


the French Revolution; but surely that | tion of law and justice, rather than by a 


did not take place for want of such a. 
power. Was it not rather the existence | 
of such powers that instigated that Revo- | 
lution? The noble earl had been no less , 
inappropriate in his reference to the dis- | 
turbances of the fatal September and Oc- | 
tober. Those horrid scenes were not | 
the mere work of a mob, but the first | 
causes of them were to be traced to plots 
in which much of the property, and rank, | 
and talent of that nation was implicated. 
Let their lordships look to the allies of 
England, and see whether the most des- | 
potic government was the most secure. If, 
utter indifference to the liberty of his sub- 

jects, if the perpetual exercise of a power 

like that now called for, could make a mo- | 
narch secure, then Ferdinand of Spain sat | 
on the most stable throne in Europe. | 
Was not, however, the direct contrary the | 
case? But suppose it otherwise, would | 
this country ever stoop to accept security | 
on such abject conditions as were a dis- | 
grace even to Spain? He would now turn | 
from the example of a despotic to that of 
a free government. The noble lords on | 
the other side would probably admit that | 


system of arbitrary police? Whilst he re- 
cognized the existence of a certain extent 
of domestic danger, he felt himself bound 
to look also to its quality ; and the result 
of this comparison and inquiry was, in his 
mind, that the due exercise of the powers 
of the law tempering justice with mercy, 
aided by the influence of property, chia- 


-racter, virtue, and talents amongst the 


higher orders, would form the best secu- 
rity against the danger. He should be 
sorry to consider even those who might 
have been engaged in some criminal trans- 
actions as irreclaimable ; but when it was 
confessed that the great body of the peo- 
ple was sound, and when it was remem- 
bered with what fortitude they had sup- 
ported their difficulties and privations, he 
felt himself justified in requiring for them 
the full enjoyment of that freedom which 
was their birth-right, and of those consti- 
tutional advantages which could not be 
surrendered without some hazard of los- 
ing them altogether. The great body of 
the people were, he believed, inclined and 
able to put down any ei rebellion ; 
and the surest means of preventing that 


the executive government of America was calamity altogether was a general convic- 
too weak. He would remind them, there- | tion of the excellence of a constitution 
fore, that not many years ago, when a| combining more personal liberty than 
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ever had before been made consistent with 
the preservation of public peace. 

Lord Grenville declared, that, in giving 
his best support to the measure now under 
consideration, he was induced to do so 
from a sincere belief that he was at the 
same time contributing his best support 
to the cause of freedom itself, as well as 
to the happiness and security of the coun- 
try. When he assented to a similar pro- 
ceeding three months ago, he had indeed, 
but little expectation that in so short a 
period there would be such a change in 
the circumstances and dispositions upon 
which it was founded, as would render it 
unnecessary, subsequently to prolong its 
duration. He concurred, however, in the 
necessity of passing it for a limited period, 
because he deemed it right that parlia- 
ment should reserve to itself the power 
of acting upon new information, in the 
event of” new and important information 
being obtained. He must also declare 
that he did not feel his character involved 
in the report of the committees of which 
he had been an humble member. It was 
not a pleasing duty to perform; but they 
had all, as he believed, as he was consci- 
ous he, for his own part, had done, pro- 
ceeded with the best views upon the in- 
formation before them. He could have 
no inducement on this occasion to act 
upon any other principle than a sense of 
public duty: and although it would only 
be with life itself that he would entirely 
abandon pursuits, and desert a cause in 
which he had been engaged for five and 
thirty years, yet it was not improbable 
that this might be almost the last occa- 
sion on which he should have to claim 
the attention of their lordships. Whilst 
he concurred in much of what was said 
as to the danger of the powers it was pro- 
posed to intrust to the executive govern- 
ment, and as to the misconduct of persons 
who instigated the crimes which they 
were employed to detect, he could not 
admit that intelligence derived from such 
quarters, and the credibility of which was 
Supported by coincident circumstances, 
Was not a fair and even necessary ground 
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dangerous offences was certainly better 
than the punishment of them. In fact, it 
might appear to the eye of the morailist, 
that prevention formed the whole ground 
on which punishment was defensible. 
Arguments on all subjects might be 
pushed to the greatestextent. The ques- 
tion was, as to the proper application of 
them. In order to prevent crimes, a 
power should not be given, and exercised, 
which was in itself, and generally, injuri- 
ous to society : but in the present case, if 
asked what were the grounds of his con- 
viction in favour of the measure, he should 
say, that he thought this important and 
awful measure necessary for the preven 
tion of great evils. That was his answer 
to his own mind, notwithstanding what 
might be said of the description of persons 
accused or suspected; and of their cha- 
racter, influence, and means, if employed 
in the attempt to overiurn the govern- 
ment. ‘That these persons were at pre- 
sent important, he would by no means 
say; but yet there might be great danger 
in leaving them to work out their designs 
till the moment of complete exposure. 
He had too good an opinion of the good 
sense of the country to fear great dan- 
gers ; but these dangerous practices would 
operate as an example and encourage- 
ment to all whose minds might be turned 
to dissatisfaction and disaffection. If a 
habit of provoking and insulting the go- 
vernment were allowed to go on, it might 
be employed by the artful for the purpose 
of detaching the people from their regard 
for the constitution. Perhaps the taking 
of the Tower was improbable; but yet 
enormous mischiefs might have occurred. 
The present times were different certainly 
from those of the Revolution, or of 1715 
or 1745; but the peculiar nature of the 
dangers demanded a remedy. However, 
painful it might be, he felt it his duty to 
support the measure. 

Earl Spencer felt great pain in differing 
from the noble baron, for whose opinions 
and character he had entertained for many 


years such high respect; but on this oc- 


m some cases of legislative interference. | 


Whether there had been misconduct or 


| 


not on the part of ministers, he could not 


doubt of the result of the whole examina- 
tion, taken into view all the circum- 
stances. A conspiracy existed for objects 
detailed in the report, and the progress of 
which their lordships were imperiously 
called upon to stop. The prevention of 


| 


casion he could gather no sofid grounds 
of argument in favour of the awful and 
dangerous experiment that was proposed. 
Nothing short of absolute necessity could 
justify the measure; and that necessity 
had not been shown, It was true, that 
remedies must be applied to evils, and that 
prevention was better than punishment, 
but his mind was so constituted, that he 
could not see that the proposed measure 
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was so excellent for prevention instead of 
punishment. The experience of the last 
three months carried no such conviction 
with it. The measure proposed was a sus- 
pension of the people’s liberties; and he 
felt himself bound to hand down those li- 
berties unimpaired which we had derived 
from our ancesiors. It was not his duty 
to give to anygpen power that did not ap- 
pear to him tely necessary. 
we were called upon to give to the go- 
vernment arbitrary power ; for how long 
atime was not yet known; but he yet 
hoped their lordships:would not grant it 
for a moment longer than it should appear 
to them entirely necessary. Differing as 
he did from friends whom he esteemed, 
he felt it an important duty not to give a 
silent vote. It was vain to talk of the re- 
sponsibility of ministers on a measure 
which gave them arbitrary power; they 
would come afterwards with a bill of in- 
demnity. The matter rested with their 
lordships consciences. He would ven- 
ture to say, that the grounds now laid for 
the bill would be stated again at its expi- 
ration, whenever that might happen, in 
favour of its renewal. There had been 
no good argument adduced to show that 
the country would speedily be in a better 
state. He must therefore give his nega- 
tive against granting ministers an arbitrary 
ower. 

The Duke of Sussex said, that after the 
numerous able arguments their lordships 
had heard against the measure, he should 
beg leave only to submit one additional 
reflection, which had forcibly struck him 
in a moral point of view. It was this: he 
had witnessed the effects of arbitrary 
power upon the subjects of other coun- 
tries, and he observed that poison and as- 
sassination were prevalent amongst them. 
In this country these dreadful practices 
were scarcely known. But if the expres- 
sions of popular sentiment were suppressed 
or circumscribed, as it might be by such 
measures as that under consideration, it 
was much to be feared, that it would en- 
deavour to find vent some other way. 
Should this measure pass into a law, it 
would be his duty to submit to it; but 
until it did, he would oppose it in every 
stage, 


The House then divided; Contents, 
109; Proxies, 81; Total, 190. Non-con- 
tents, 27; Proxies, 23; Total, 50. Ma- 


jority for the second reading of the bill, | 
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Sir F. Bur- 


dett rose to call the attention of the House 
to a subject of the greatest importance, 
both to the welfare of the government and 
to the liberty of the subject. He had 


found it stated ina Leeds paper, which 
vhe had read that morning, that a person 
of the name of Oliver had been in the 
pers trying to excite people to illegal 
acts, for the purpose of entrapping them. 
The hon. barenet then read the following 
statement contained in the second edition 
of the Leeds Mercury :— 
* Since the first addition of our paper 
| was prepared for the press, the highly im- 
‘portant fact has been communicated to 
us, from a respectable quarter, that the 
| plot referred to in the above statement has 
ion got up under the instigation of an 
agent from London, and that the principal 
offender has been suffered to escape with 
impunity. In confirmation of this fact, 
which was communicated to us at a late 
hour yesterday afternoon, we were refer- 
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redto Mr. Willans, a bookseller, in Dews- 
bury. To develope a transaction so im- 
portant, not only to the government and 
the people of this country in general, but 
so intimately connected with the liberty 
and lives of the accused, we felt it to be 
our imperious duty to repair to Dewsbury, 
without a moment’s delay, and there to 


ascertain, on the spot, the truth of the al-. 


legation.— As a precautionary measure, 
we drove to the House of one of the first 
merchant manufacturers in the town, and 
Mr. Willans being sent for, he suggested, 
that in order to render the investigation 
complete, Mr. John Dickinson, a linen- 
draper in that place, should be invited to 
attend. ‘This suggestion being adopted, 
Mr. Dickinson also attended, and the fol- 
lowing is the result of our investigation 
into the mysterious transactions which 
formed the subject of our inquiry :—Mr. 
Willans stated, and the truth of his asser- 
tions he is willing to confirm by his solemn 
allirmation, that about two months ago, a 
person of the name of Oliver called upon 
him, and introduced himself as a parlia- 


mentary reformer, sent from London, to | 


ascertain the dispositions of the people in 
the country. This man he describes as a 
person of genteel appearance and good 
address, nearly six teet high, of erect 
figure, light hair, red and rather large 
whiskers, and a full face, a little pitted 
with the small-pox., His usual dress, he 
says, was a light fashionable-coloured 
brown coat, black waistcoat, dark blue 
mixture pantaloons, and Wellington boots. 
The description of such a character is im- 
portant, and may form a clue to farther 
discoveries, connected with his proceed- 
ings in other parts of the country. Mr. 
Oliver, he says, called upon him several 
times after his first introduction, and in 
one of his subsequent calls, said, that as it 
was quite obvious that government would 
not listen to the petitions of the people, it 
had now become necessary that they 
should be compelled to attend to their 
demands. —These insinuations Mr. Wil- 
lans silenced by the observation, that he 
could not engage in any proceeding that 
implied the use of force, or the shedding 
of human blood.—On another occasion, 
Mr. Oliver told him, that he (Oliver) was 
one of a committee of five that effected the 
escape of young Watson, and that if This- 
tlewood had had equally prudent counsels, 
he would also have escaped. In fact the 
whole tenour of Oliver’s conversation went 
to show that he had traitorous designs, 
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and that he was in league with traitors.— 


‘Such conversation, as might be supposed, 


awaked Mr. Willans’s suspicions, and the in- 
tercourse between them had almost ceased, 
when, on Friday morning last, the day 
the ten persons were arrested at Thorn- 
hill Lees, near Dewsbury, he again called 
at Mr. Willans’s shop between ten and 
eleven o'clock, and Mr. Willans being ab- 
sent on business, he begged that his wife 
would tell him, that a meeting of 
delegates was to be held on that day at 
Thornhill, and earnestly requested that 
she would use her influence to prevail 
upon her husltand to attend. Before Oli- 
ver quitted Dewsbury to attend the meet- 
ing, he called again at the shop, when he 
found Mr. Willans had returned. He 
accordingly renewed his solicitations to 
Mr. W. to attend the meeting, telling him 
at the same time, that his friends in Lon- 
don ‘ were almost heart-broken that the 
people in the country were so quiet.” At 
the same time he informed him, that he 
had walked over from Leeds that morning, 
and two persons, supposed to be Leeds 
men, appeared in his train. Unmoved by 
Oliver’s solicitations, Mr. Willans per- 
sisted in his resolution not to attend the 
meeting, and owing to his obstinacy, Dews- 
bury was prevented from swelling the 
number of deputies so called.—“ At the 
appointed time the meeting was held at 
Thornhill Lees, and the toils being set, 
eleven deputies, Mr. Oliver being of the 
number, were taken by a detachment of 
cavalry, and all except Mr. Oliver, who 
had the good fortune to be liberated, 
were conveyed to Wakefield in custody. 
While the examinations were proceeding 
at the court-house, Mr. Oliver had re- 
paired to his quarters, which were the 
Strafford arms, that is, the head Inn in 
Wakefield. Here, to his great conster- 
nation and confusion, he was recognized 
by Mr. John Dickinson, who had seen 
him at Dewsbury, and had heard that he 
was a leading man at the private meetings. 
Advancing up to Oliver, Mr. Dickinson 
addressed him, and the following conver- 
sation took place: “ Mr. Dickinson— 
How does it happen, Mr. Oliver, that 
you, who appear to have taken so leading 
a part in the meetings, are at liberty, 
while your associates are likely to be sent 
in custody to London ?”—** Mr. Oliver— 
No papers were found upon me, and being 
a stranger, the persons whoapprehended us 
were obliged to set me at liberty.”—-These 
observations were made in a very hurried 
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manner, and Mr. Oliver withdrew to take 
a seat in the Wakefield coach to Leeds. 
As soon as Mr. Oliver had placed himself 
in the coach, a servant in livery stepped 
up to him, and, moving his hat, entered 
inte conversation with him. This circum- 
stance, combined with the extraordinary 
reasons that Oliver had given for his libera- 
tion, induced Mr. Dickinson to inquire 
of the servant, after the coach had left 
the inn, if he knew that gentleman? to 
which the servant replied, that he had 
seen him at Campsall, and he had driven 
him a few days before in his master’s tan- 
dem from that place to the’ Red house to 
meet the coach. On receiving this infor- 
mation, Mr. Dickinson inquired who his 
master was? to which the servant replied, 
General Byng. He then left him, and 
asked Mr. Tyler, who keeps the Strafford 
Arms, if he knew Oliver? to which Mr. 
Tyler replied, that he had been there se- 
veral times—that he believed he was from 
London—and that several London letters 
had come directed to him at that inn. 
From every thing we have heard of the 
character and conduct of General Byng, 
we are persuaded that he has been merely 
the medium for receiving Oliver's infor- 
mation, and that whoever may have em- 
ployed this double-distilled traitor, the 
general has acted merely in the discharge 
of his official duty. But every circum- 
stance we have just related, proves, that 
somebody has employed him, and the 
question is—who were his employers? 
What the trade of this man may be, we 
cannot pretend to say—but that he isa 
green bag maker by profession, is, we 
think, sufficiently obvious.” 

Now, continued the hon. baronet, it 
was stated, that this Oliver was a spy of 
government, and the report which had 
been recently produced in another place 
acknowledged that such persons had been 
actually employed by government. The 
greatest exertions, it appeared, had been 
used by such characters to excite others 
to illegal acts, and for this they were paid 
and rewarded by ministers. Nothing, he 
thought, could be more atrocious, espe- 
cially in these times of wretchedness and 
distress, than for government to hire and 
pay pcople to excite sedition. This was, 
indeed, an act so atrocious, so infamous, 
so diabolical, that he was almost ashamed 
to say he could give credit to the state- 
ment that ministers had been guilty of 
such transactions. The fact, however, 
of such persons having been engaged, and 
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afterwards rewarded by the government, 
could not be denied. The character of 
Reynolds had been lately before the House ; 
he was a notorious spy, and had commit- 
ted the most atrocious acts—acts at which 
human nature shuddered; but now he 
was under the auspices of government, 
and had become a person of great splen- 
dour and affluence. This infamous man 
had been frequently summoned on juries 
ta sit on the lives of the people of Eng- 
land; nay, he had been one of the grand 
jury who found the bill against the unfor- 
tunate persons who were now under trial 
for high treason [ Hear, hear]. 

Mr. Wynn rose to order. He did not 
mean to say, that the hon. baronet was 
out of order, but he should be equally ia 
order in moving that strangers should with- 
draw. [Loud shouts of Hear from the 
ministerial benches, which were repeated 
by the opposite side]. 

Mr. Brougham then rose and moved, 
that the House do immediately adjourn. 
This motion was seconded by the hon. 
Mr. Bennet. Strangers were then order- 
ed to withdraw. During our absence, the 
House divided three times on the ques- 
tion of adjournment. On the first division 
the numbers were. Ayes, 29; Noes, 162. 
On the second division. Ayes, 26; Noes 
157. On the third division. Ayes, 26; 
Noes, 136. On our re-admission to the 
gallery we found the House in a com- 
mittee of supply, on the Army Extraor- 
dinaries. 

Mr. Bennet wished to ask the noble lord 
whether Mr. Reynolds, of infamous memo- 
ry, was appointed consul-general to Malta? 

Lord Castlereagh believed that several 
juries had given credit to Mr. Reynolds 
testimony, and he did not understand why 
the hon. member should attach infamy to 
Mr. Reynolds’s character, unless it ren- 
dered a man infamous to be instrumental 
in the discovery of treasonable practices. 
Mr. Reynolds had been employed in his 
majesty’s service in Portugal, and also in 
the post-office at Dublin, and had perfor- 
med his duties with great integrity and 
credit; and therefore he had no hesitation 
in recommending him as consul-general to 
Malta. 

Mr. Bennet did not impute any discre- 
dit to a man for coming forward and giv- 
ing his evidence on such occasions, but 
he held, that aman who had _ been an ace 
complice in the crime, and who betrayed 
his associates, was an individual on whom 
no reliance could be afterwards placed. 
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Lord Castlereagh repeated, that he did 
not consider it any degradation to a man 
to give his evidence in a court of justice in 
support of the laws. He had never heard 
any imputation against Mr. Reynolds’s 

rsonal character, or the evidence which 
Re had given; nor had he heard of any 
act discreditable to him, except his hav- 
ing been engaged in a rebellion, for which 
he had made the best atonement in his 
power. 

Sir F. Burdett always understood that 
Mr. Reynolds was a man of notoriously 
infamous character. It had been proved 
on a trial, in which he gave evidence, that 
he had been guilty of the most atrocious 
crimes. Captain Lymington and his bro- 
ther had sworn, that he had poisoned their 
mother ; this stood recorded on the print- 
ed trial; and that be had broken open 
some private drawers, from which he had 
taken many hundred pounds. Many other 
circumstances were sworn to, as appeared 
in the printed trial. It was sworn on that 
occasion, that he was not worthy of being 
credited on his oath ; but he had since be- 
come an important personage, and the pro- 
tegé of his majesty’s government. ‘This 
was an infamy attaching to the noble lord 
and his colleagues, which they could not 
get over without some explanation. He 
would speedily take some means of bring- 
ing the subject under the consideration of 
the House, as it was necessary that this 
heavy charge against government should 
be cleared up. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that such a mo- 
tion would unquestionably be strictly par- 
liamentary. As to the assertion on the 
trial, that Mr. Reynolds ought not to be 
believed on his oath, successive juries 
had believed him on his oath, and par- 
liament also had believed bim. He did 
not think Mr. Reynolds’s character was 
tainted with any thing more than rebellion, 
though that was a great taint : but he had 
avowed his error, had expressed his con- 

trition, and had manifested his sincerity 
ina court of justice, by bringing traitors 
to deserved punishment. 

Sir F. Burdett said, his view of this 
matter had no reference to any particular 
government. He would reprobate such 
conduct by whatever government it was 
countenanced. With respect to the gene- 
ral character of spies and informers, the 
might merit their reward, but to hold them 
up as objects of respect was most extraor- 
dinary ; and in regard to the credit due to 
their testimony, no jury ought to believe 
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it, unless it was strongly corroborated by 
other witnesses of unimpeachable integ- 
rity. 

Mr. Wynn desired that the question be- 
fore the House might be read. 

Sir F. Burdett apprehended, that ina 
committee of supply the subject was quite 
open to discussion. He now asked the 
noble lord, did Reynolds receive a pen- 
sion from the government? 

Lord Castlereagh gave no reply. 

Mr. Brougham observed that, notwith- 
standing the enforcement of standing or- 
ders every question of supply was neces- 
sarily connected with the grievances of 
the people. The Crown demanded the 
money ; the Commons had a right to de- 
mand a redress of grievances, and it was 
no light matter to have persons like Rey- 
nolds quartered upon them as pensioners. 
What would the country say, when they 
heard that the noble lord intended to send 
forth a person of this degraded cast as his 
majesty’s consul-general to a foreign part? 
What would the continental ministers say, 
when they became acquainted with the 
character of this representative of the go- 
vernment? In all commercial concerns, 
he was to represent the government, at 
least as far as concerned the merchants of 
this country. Was it to be maintained se- 
rigusly, that a person clothed with a cha- 
racter of aspy and an informer was to 
hold this situation? This, he believed, 
was the first time that any man had ven- 
tured in that House to pass a panegyric 
on spies and informers—persons of such 
infamy, that no one judge in England, or 
in Ireland either, would desire a jury to 
take cognizance of a case where their evi- 
dence was not fully and clearly corrobo- 
rated. This Mr. Reynolds, it appeared, 
had for lucre come forward to swear (no 
matter whether truly or falsely) against 
his associates; he had turned informer, 
and this was sufficient to stamp him with 
all the infamy that attached to such cha- 
racters, notwithstanding all the subtlety 
of the noble lord. He could not suffi- 
ciently express his abhorrence of such a 
character, nor his grief to hear the eulo- 
gium which the noble lord had thought 
proper to pronounce on it. 

Lord Castlereagh appealed to the House 
whether he had pronounced any eulogium 
on Mr. Reynolds, He had said, that Mr. 
Reynolds had been engaged in the rebel- 
lion, but that he had afterwards avowed 
his error, and discharged his duties with 
fidelity. 
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Mr. Wynn said, that if the hon. baronet 
had objected to the supply because the 
question of grievance had not been an- 
swered, he should not have interfered. 
He did not think, however, that the ques- 
tion of what credit a jury would give to 
such a witness was a grievance. Certainly, 
that House had always held, that griev- 
ances might be inquired into when the 
Crown came to demand a supply. 

Mr. Curwen thought it most disgraceful 
in ministers to employ such a man as Rey- 
nolds in any public situation. He trusted 
that the noble lord would undo what had 
been done on this subject ; because, though 
Reynolds might be rewarded for his ser- 
vices, it certainly was not fit to hold him 
up as a person to be employed in a public 
capacity. 

The resolutions were then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 4 


Tuesday, June 17. 


NEWFOUNDLAND Mr. M. 
A. Taylor rose to call the attention of the 
House to that most important subject, 
the state of the Newfoundland Trade ; the 
extent and magnitude of which ought to 
render it an object of deep parliamentary 
solicitude. In this trade were employed 
no less than 800 vessels, navigated from 
this country, and manned by mere than 
6,000 men; who were thus educated for 
the naval service. It was a fact, highly 
deserving the attention of the House, that 
all the supplies of Newfoundland were de- 
rived from this country and Ireland. The 
returns made to Great Britain from this 
colony were very great. The fish caught 
and cured in two years, amounted, when 
sold in the European markets, to two mil- 
lions sterling, all remitted in specie or 
bills of exchange ; being the only descrip- 
tion of our trade by which a return similar 
in kind was made to the mother-country. 
He disclaimed all hostility to government, 
or to the board of trade, in the motion 
which he was about to submit to the House. 
But he must press upon parliament the 
indispensable necessity of taking some vi- 
gorous steps to relieve the colony from 
the state in which it was at present placed. 
By the last accounts it appeared, that ofa 
population of 60,000 persons, 5,000 were 
out of employ, and in a state of beggary. 
Famine and misery staring them in the 
face, they were prompted to acts of vio- 
Jence ; they ransacked and plundered the 
warehouses ; there was no security for the 
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peaceful inhabitants by day or night, and 
“eer ta and other supplies were taken by 
orce by the starving part of the population 
If not promptly relieved, the colony, in the 
ensuing season, would present a scene of 
horrible civil warfare. ‘The merchants in 
this country, finding the trade of New- 
foundland in so depressed a state, would 
not send out the ordinary supplies; and 
the place itself was incapable of any pro- 
duce. Under these circumstances, it was 
most important that some legislative mea- 
sures should be adopted for the support of 
the trade; for the trade of Newfoundland 
required capitals so large, that if once it 
was allowed entirely to sink, to revive it 
would be a matter of prodigious difficulty. 
One great cause of the depression of the 
trade was, the permission injudiciously 
given by treaty to the French to fish at: 
Newfoundland. Another was the high 
duties imposed on the importation of the 
fish in Spain and Naples. Strong repre- 
sentations ought to be made on this sub- 
ject to the kings of those countries, who 
having both been placed on their thrones 
by the arms of England, ought in grati- 
tude to abstain from imposing on the 
Newfoundland trade a duty so high as to 
amount nearly to a prohibition. He 
could not frequently enough impress on 
the House, that this was no common 
trade; it was one vitally affecting the in- 
terests of England: it had always been so 
considered by the greatest statesmen, and 
yet it was left to dwindle unaided. The 
pilchard fishery was protected by a bounty, 
the whale fishery was protected by a 
bounty ; but this most important trade was 
left without any protection. ‘The French 
trade, on the other hand, was encouraged 
by bounties, which had nearly rendered 
the French our rivals in the markets of the 
Mediterranean. France gave a bounty 
not only on the fish caught, but on the 
ships and men employed ; thus pursuing a 
wise policy, which he strongly recom- 
mended to the adoption of our govern- 
ment. ‘The hon. gentleman here read a 
list of the French bounties on their own 
Newfoundland trade, and a list of the 
Spanish importation duties on ours. Re- 
verting to the large part of the population 
of Newfoundland unemployed, and pe- 
rishing for want of food, he observed, that 
government had proposed to send 1,000 of . 
them to Brunswick and New Canada. 
More might be sent thither with advan- 
tage. Their absence would relieve New- 
foundland, and they would assist in cloar-. 
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ing and settling the colonies to which they 
might be conveyed. ‘There were various 
modes in which the difficulties under which 
the Newfoundland trade laboured might 
be mitigated, if not removed; but if 
no effort was made, that most valu- 
able branch of our commerce must soon 
be atan end. Mr. Pitt, and afterwards 
Mr. Perceval, had shown themselves 
fully sensible of the importance of the 
subject; and had agreed to the grant 
of some bounties, the expense of which 
was as nothing, compared with the benefit 
derived from their operation. He con- 
cluded by moving, ** That a select commit- 
tee be appointed to inquire into the state 
of the Trade to Newfoundland, and into 
the situation of that settlement, and to 
report the same as it shall appear to them 
to the House.” 

Mr. Protheroe seconded the motion, cu- 
logised the clear and impressive manner 
in which the hon. gentleman had repre- 
sented the distressed state of Newfound- 
land, and urged the expediency of taking 

rompt means to relieve it. 

Mr. Hart Davis felt that the subject 
was worthy of the immediate attention of 
parliament, from the information he had 
received upon the subject. 

Sir J. Newport thought, as the French 
were now giving to their fishery on these 
coasts a bounty, we could do no less. 
His constituents were deeply interested in 
the success of that colony, as much of the 
trade of Waterford consisted in exports to 
Newfoundland. 

Mr. Goulburn considered that the state 
of Newfoundland called for immediate 
parliamentary attention, he should there- 
fore not oppose the motion. 

Mr. Wilberforce expressed his acquies- 
cence in the propriety of directing the at- 
tention of parliament to the distresses sus- 
tained by the inhabitants of this portion of 
the empires 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


WOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, June 18. 


Ricnt or MAGIsTrATES TO VISIT 
State Prisoners.] Lord Folkestone 
rose to make a motion of which he had 
given notice, and expressed his regret that 
he should have to make it in so thin a 
House, and during the absence of those 
who ought to have been present, if they 
Wished for an opportunity of justifying 
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their measures. The object which he had 
in view was to procure copies of all instruc- 
tions sent by the secretary of state for the 
Home Department to all gaolers, magis- 
trates, or other persons, respecting the 
custody and treatment of persons confined 
in consequence of the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act; and the circumstances 
which had called for this motion on his 
part were these:— There were three persons 
under confinement in Reading gaol upon 
a charge of treasonable practices; they 
were called state prisoners; and, in con- 
sequence of some orders transmitted by 
the secretary of state to the gaoler, the 
visiting magistrates of Berkshire were not 
allowed to visit them. Now he (lord F.) 
felt himself entitled to complain, that he 
was deprived of the right which he:had, as 
a magistrate of that county to visit that 
gaol ; and he had no hesitation in saying, 
that the authority which had been assumed 
by the secretary of state on this occasion 
was a gross violation of the law. By the 
3lst of the King, ch. 46, it was expressly 
declared, “that for better preventing all 
abuses in county gaols, the magistrates for 
the county of their own accord, and with- 
out being appointed visitors, might, from 
time to time, enter into such gaols, and 
examine into the treatment of the prison- 
ers; and if they saw any abuse, that they 
should report the same to the quarter ses- 
sions, and no abuse so reported should be 
allowed any longer to continue.”” When 
the House found that this act remained 
on the statute-book unrepealed, what would 
they say to the order of the secretary of 
state, which arrogated the power of pre- 
venting the magistrates from visiting the 
county gaols? The power thus arrogated 
was most illegal and unconstitutional; it 
was a direct violation of that clause in the 
Bill of Rights which declares, that the laws 
of the land shall not be suspended or dis- 
pensed with, without the authority of par- 
liament ; it was, in fact, a complete breach 
of the contract made between the king and 
the people, and, as such, it deserved the 
most grave and weighty consideration. 
He should have thought, that when he had 
stated this, he had said quite enough to 
put his majesty’s ministers upon their jus- 
tification ; but he would examine some of 
the arguments which he understood were 
intended to be sct up in their defence. It 
was said, that all gaols were the king's ; 
that they were regulated by royal. prero- 
gative, and that the power now exercised 
had been always adopted with respect to 
(3 U) 
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state prisoners. Precedent had been 
quoted of the exercise of this power at the 
beginning of the last century ; but the act 
to which he had alluded was passed so 
lately as 179), and, therefore, any prece- 
dent of previous practice could not apply, 
or be of any avail. In support of this ar- 
gument, he must beg to observe, that, in 
the first place, every gaol in the kingdom 
was now made a state prison, which was 
not formerly the case. State prisoners, as 
they were called, were then committed to 
the Tower, which was a military fortress, 
under the power of the Crown, into which 
no magistrate or justice of the peace had a 
right to enter: but, by the late act for sus- 
pending that great bulwark of our liberties, 
the Habeas Corpus act, prisoners might 
be confined in any gaol, and removed from 
gaol to gaol at the pleasure of the Crown. 
Now, to a certain extent, he admitted the 
rule, that the prerogative of the Crown 
could not be affected by an act of parlia- 
ment, unless the prerogative of the Crown 
were particularly specified in that act. 
He believed, however, that there were 
some very important exceptions to this 
rule, and supported by very great autho- 
rity. In Atkins’s Reports, in a case upon 
the statute of frauds, Jord Hardwicke 
doubts whether the king is not affected, 
though not expressly named. Sir Edward 
Coke more than once expresses an opi- 
nion contrary to the general rule. The 
Jaw for the abolition of the slave trade 
most certainly extended to the prerogative 
of the Crown: but there was another very 
strong case—the case of perjuries prose- 
cuted under the statute of the 5th of Eliza- 
beth. Lord chief justice Holt there de- 
clared, that the king’s pardon would not 
remove a man’s disability to give evidence. 
In Buller’s Nisi Prius, a work of great 
repute, it was also said, that the king’s 
prerogative might be bound, though that 
prerogative was not named in the statute. 
Sir Edward Coke, in his Reports, says, that 
ail statutes to take away wrongs, or pre- 
vent frauds, shall bind the king, although 
he be not expressly named, and the reason 
which he assigns is on account of the 
public good. The question, then, was, 
whether the act of the 3lst of the king 
was an act passed for the public good, or 
not? Now, this act was to prevent abuses 
in his majesty’s gaols, and nothing could 
be more for the public good than that 
object. The Crown, therefore, had no 
more right to violate this act of parliament 
than any other man; and, consequently, 


this order of the secretary of state to pre- 
vent the magistrates from entering into 
the gaol was a gross violation of that sta- 
tute, and a suspension of the law of the 
land. He was willing to admit, that all 
gaols were the king’s ; but he apprehended 
that the king had no peculiar prerogative 
over them. ‘The building was the king’s, 
but the custody of the prisoners belonged 
to the sheriff. This could be most satis. 
factorily established by positive acts of the 
legislature. By the 14th Edward Srd, it 
ways provided, that the gaols which were 
wont to be in the sheriff’s custody, and of 
which they had been dispossessed, should 
be restored to their bailiwicks. An act 
passed in the reign of Richard 2d was 
still more positive: it enacted, that the 
king’s castles and gaols, once given to 
the care of the sheriff, but which had been 
severed from him, should be again put into 
his hands. By another statute, in the 
reign of Henry 7th, it is expressly declared, 
that the sherifls of every county shall have 
custody of the gaols. Nothing, he thought, 
could be more satisfactory than these se- 
veral authorities. It might be proper, 
however, to mention, that in former times 
the sheriff was not appointed by the 
Crown, as he now is, but was elected by 
the freeholders of the county ; and when 
this was kept in mind, the importance of 
his office, and the propriety of investing 
him with the custody of gaols, would be 
more fully understood and felt. It had, 
indeed, been solemnly adjudged, that the 
sheriff has the custody of prisoners, and 
that the king cannot abridge him of we 
thing incident to his office, notwithstand- 
ing the grant of the custody of prisoners 
by the king to other persons. Now, 
what was it but the grant of the custody 
to other persons, when the magistrates, in 
consequence of an order of the secretary 
of state, are refused admission to the pri- 
sons? Sir Edward Coke, in his Reports, 
declares, that, in the 39th and 40th of Eli- 
zabeth, it was resolved by Popham and 
Anderson, and all the judges of England, 
that the custody of gaols belongs to the 
sheriffs, and that the sheriffs shall have the 
custody of them, and that the custody of 
prisoners to other persons was absolutely 
void. He (lord F.) contended, therefore, 
that this proceeding of the secretary of 
state, to prevent the admission of magis- 
trates who were entitled to visit gaols, was 
a gross breach of the law. What power, 
he would ask, had the secretary of state to 
enforce this order? Literally none. The 
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gaoler was not appointed by the secretary 
of state, he was not paid by the secretary of 
state, nor could he be removed by the 
secretary of state. The magistrates were 
directed, by the 31st of the king, to visit 
prisons, in order to see that no abuses 
existed: and, now that we were commenc- 
ing asystem of espionage, when persons 
were taken up and confined on slight and 
unfounded charges, as the verdict of a jury 
had declared, the provision of an act of 
parliament, which was expressly made to 
prevent abuses, was most grossly and ille- 
gally violated by the sole will and pleasure 
of a secretary of state. The king’s minis- 
ters had taken upon themselves to set this 
law of the land, made for the security of 
the subject, at complete defiance; they 
had trampled upon it, and declared that it 
was of no avail, as they had prevented 
magistrates from going to see whether any 
abuses were committed in the prisons or 
not. And why was this? Were ministers 
afraid of the loyalty and integrity of the 
magistrates? Did they think that the ma- 
gistrates were not fit to be trusted? If 
they really thought so (and what else did 
their conduct imply ?), why were not the 
magistrates struck out of the commission 
of the peace ? The noble lord then moved, 
That there be laid before this House, 
copies of all instructions given by or sent 
from the oflice of the secretary of state for 
the home department to all gaolers, or 
other persons, to whose custody may be 
committed persons detained under the 
provisions of an act passed in the present 
session of parliament, ¢ for enabling his 
‘ majesty to secure and detain such persons 
‘as he shall suspect are conspiring against 
his person government ;’ and also, 
copies of all letters, or of answers to que- 
ries, sent to any magistrates, respecting 
the custody and treatment of the same.” 
The Attorney General said, that the 
noble lord had stated a proposition which 
he was not at all slat cs deny, namely, 
that the king had no power to dispense 
with the laws. This was a_ principle 
settled at the Revolution, and expressly de- 
clared by the Bill of Rights. The noble 
Secretary of state had not done any thing 
on this occasion which had not been uni- 
formly done for the custody of state pri- 
Soners. ‘The warrant for the apprehension 
of the parties, specified that they should 
be kept in close custody; andthe law 
ordained that they should be kept in such 
custody, not only previous to their trials, 
but also during their trials. If the noble 
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lord would take the trouble of examining 
the State Trials, he would find a vast 
variety of cases, both prior to and since 
the Revolution, when this doctrine was 
maintained by judges who were as much 
friends to the liberty of the subject, ac- 
cording to the law of England, as the noble 
lord, or any other man. Instances of the 
exercise of the power now complained of 
had been sanctioned by lord Holt, and also 
by lord chief justice Pratt: by the latter 
particularly, in the case of Christopher 
Layer, who was tried in the King’s-bench 
for hightreason, in 1722. Lord chiefjustice 
Pratt then made a rule that Mr. Layer’s 
wife should be admitted into the prison, 
but all other persons were excluded, with- 
out an express order to the gaoler. Part 
of the noble lord’s argument was, that the 
sheriff was to decide according to his dis- 
cretion; but the fact really was, that the 
party who committed had always granted 
or refused permission to visit the prisoner. 
The sheriff of the county was to keep the 
gaol; he was liable for the escape of the 
prisoner ; and no other person had a right 
to be keeper of the county gaol but the 
sheriff: but that did not decide the ques- 
tion in the slightest degree, that the per- 
sons committing had not a right to say 
that such or such persons should be either 
admitted or refused. The sherift’s gaol, 
aud every gaol in the kingdom, was the 
king’s gaol. It was laid down by lord 
Coke, and by almost every other writer, 
almost in these words—“ ‘The gaol is the 
king’s, though the subject may have the 
custody of that gaol;” and certainly, the 
king had always, through the medium of 
his privy council or secretary of state, ex- 
ercised the right of admitting or refusing 
persons to visit state prisoners. The noble 

Jord had cited several cases to show that 
particular acts bound the king, although 
he was not expressly named in them: but 

none of those cases had the slightest appli- 

cation to the subject. The noble lord 

thought, that in the case of perjury the 

king’s prerogative of pardoning was taken 

away. That he denied. The act of par- 

liament expressly stated, that no person 

convicted under that statute for perjury 
should be admitted to give evidence, unless 

the judgment was reversed; but it did not 

take away the king’s power of pardon for 
perjury. With respect to the statute of 
the 3ist of the king, when that act was 
passed, he would venture to say, that such 
a question as that which the noble lord 
had brought before the House was never 
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in contemplation. That act was made for | lution, up to the 31st of the king, without 


avery different purpose. The object of 
it principally was to enable magistrates to 
visit penitentiary houses, in which the par- 
ties were to be under a sort of domestic 
government, for keeping them in a state 
of constant employment. It certainly 
spoke also of county gaols. The act 
directed that two justices might visit and 
inquire into the state of the prison; and 
the object of the act was not at all defeat- 
ed by what was now contended for. Any 
magistrate might still go, might report 
abuses, or make his observations ; but it 
was necessary for this purpose that he 
should have private communications with 
each of the prisoners. With respect to 
state crimes, in which the passions of men 
were always much engaged, it would be of 
the most dangerous consequence if every 
magistrate in the country might at all 
times converse with every prisoner, and 
that in private. Magistrates were but 
meu ; and every possibility of danger ought 
to be guarded against. Though the noble 
Jord had assumed that the persons now 
confined had been taken up wantonly, 
there was no argument contained in such 
an assertion; and if there was, he (the 
attorney-general) had an equal right to 
say, that none had been taken up but those 
who deserved it. But the noble lord had 
contended, that whatever was the case 
before 1791, the law had been altered 
since that time. If so, it was a little sin- 
gular that this was the first time an objec- 
tion had been raised to the exercise of 
this power by the sccretary of state, be- 
cause it was clear that, since 1791, in every 
suspeusion of the Habeas Corpus, similar 
orders were given at the discretion of the 
secretary of state, as to every prisoner taken 
up under such suspension. But the noble 
lord’s argument had nothing to do with the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus in par- 
ticular; for if a party taken up at a time 
when there was no such suspension might 
be visited at all times, he might also when 


that act was ———: and if he might | 
1 times, he might even. 


be visited at a 
when his trial was going on; and it was 
impossible to enumerate the mischiefs that 
might ensue if communications with the 
prisoner were allowed at such a period. 
He maintained, however, that the right to 
control the access to a state prisoner was 
one of the prerogatives of the Crown, and 
had always been exercised by the secre- 
taries of state. It had been exercised 
before the revolution, and since the revo- 


objection; and that statute, he contended, 
did not in any way affect or alter this pre- 
rogative: for though that statute gave the 
magistrates a right to visit prisons, it said 
nothing about any communication with the 
prisoner. The clause, indeed, respecting 
the visiting justices was more explicit ; but 
, even that said not one word on the subject 
of communication with the prisoners. He 
did not mean to say that it might not be 
advisable or proper that on some occasions 
the magistrates should see and converse 
with the prisoners; but he did say that, 
with respect to state prisoners, this power 
was controlled by the king’s prerogative. 
| When the noble lord spoke of the differ- 
-ence between state prisons the 
sheriff’s gaol, he perfectly agreed with 
him ; and it seemed to be admitted, that 
the ‘Tower at least was a state prison, into 
-which the magistrates had not general 
, power to enter: but he contended, that the 
| placing state prisoners in any gaol made 
that gaol a state prison: he therefore 
maintained that the secretary of state, in 
issuing regulations for the ordering of 
state prisons, did not dispense with the 
‘law, but follow the law. No allegation of 

abuses committed had he heard so much 
'as hinted against the secretary of state. 
| The powers he had exercised were war- 
ranted by law; and ifany statement were 
_made of wanton or excessive cruelty com- 
mitted in the exercise of this power, that 
' would afford a ground of inquiry into the 
conduct of the individual guilty of such 
‘excesses. But the noble lord’s motion 
| went to insist on the power of every magis- 
, trate to enter prisons at any time, and 
communicate with every prisoner. There 
| was no foundation whatever for such an 
"extensive power, and therefore he should 
oppose the motion. 

Sir S. Romilly said, he had never 
heard a doctrine more dangerous, novel, 
or more destitute of all foundation, than 
| that advanced by the learned gentleman. 
Hie thought it of little importance to 
inquire what was the power of the 
‘Crown, or what its prerogatives before 
| 1791; the question now was, whether a 
secretary of state could, without a viola- 
tion of the law, prevent the magistrates of 
a county from investigating the state of 
| prisons within their jurisdiction. What- 
| ever his learned friend might throw out, 
it was impossible a question of greater im- 
portance could be discussed in that House 
| than this—whether the prerogative of the 
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Crown could not be taken away by an act 
oi parliament, without express words con- 
tained in the act for that purpose. His 
learned friend had said, that it could not; 
and this was certainly true in some 
instances where civil rights were con- 
firmed. ‘The rule held good in the case 
of limitations, and in the case of the bank- 
rupt laws, which did not affect the king’s 
right of recovering his debt, and perhaps 
ought not; but was it ever held, that in 
acts of general regulation, acts which went 
to check abuses, and protect the rights of 
the subject, the power of the Crown could 
not be taken away by any thing short of 
express words? ‘There was no doubt that 
the prerogative might be taken away by 
such acts, without any express words for 
the purpose. ‘The very case had often 
been decided. In the great case of Mag- 
dalen College, in lord Coke’s Reports, the 
question was, whether the statutes pre- 
venting ecclesiastical bodies from alienat- 
ing their property extended to the king 
as well as all others, there being no ex- 
press words in the statutes to that effect. 
Magdalen college had made a grant to 
queen Elizabeth; aud the point was, 
whether this grant, being made to the 
queen, was within the provisions of those 
statutes. ‘The judges unanimously re- 
solved, that the Crown was not excepted 
out of general statutes passed for the pro- 
tection of the subject, or the redress of 
wrong. Now he would ask, whether the 
statute passed in 1791 was not a gene- 
ral statute passed for the protection 
of the subject, and the redressing of 
wrongs? There was no decision, no dics 
tion of any judge, no authority of any 
kind, to be found in any of the books, 
which asserted that the king was not 
bound by acts of general regulation. His 
learned friend had said the Crown could 
not dispense with law: but what had the 
secretary of state done? The act of 1791 
Says, that the magistrates shall visit the 
prisons within their respective jurisdic- 
tions; but the secretary of state gives 
orders to the gaoler not to open particular 
cells. Surely his learned friend would 
Not say, that since the Bill of Rights the 
king could dispense with the laws of the 
realm. If the magistrates were to dis- 
charge a duty in visiting prisons to pre- 
vent the abuses of gaolers, would his 
learned friend say that they were not to 
see the prisoners in their dungeons? How 
could they perform this duty but by see- 
‘ng and communicating with the prison- 
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ers? Could they learn or repress the 
abuses of the gaoler by making inquiries 
of the gaoler himself? It would be’seen in 
a moment that this was the very reverse of 
what the legislature intended, if we only 
considered the circumstances that led to 
the framing of the act. The act was 
passed on the representation of improper 
conduct in various prisons; and he could 
say, that a vigilant eye ought always to 
be kept up towards them, because no 
where were abuses so likely to arise. 
The act was passed to remedy and pre- 
vent these abuses ; and with that view the 
magistrates were ordered to visit the pri- 
sons and report the state of them; but to 
what purpose would it be to visit the pri- 
sons, unless they saw and communicated 
with the prisoners? ‘Towards whom be- 
sides could abuses exist, or who else 
could give any information of them? His 
learned friend had said that when the act 
passed no such cases as these were in con- 
templation ; but that was not the question 
it was not what was in contemplation, but 
what was done, and what was law. If any 
thing wrong had been enacted, that might 
be amended in a new act sbut till such 
new act had passed, we must take the law 
as we found it. As the act now stood, it 
was a direct forbiddal of every thing that 
had been done by the secretary of state, 
he had assumed an authority he did not 
possess, and had dispensed with the ex- 
isting law of the realm. He (sir S. R.) 
should be indeed surprised if any lawyer 
could show him in any text books any au- 
thority for such a doctrine as that which 
had that night been held out by his learned 
friend. That doctrine would set the 
Crown above the whole law ; it ought not 
to rest on the support ofhis learned friend 
alone, but, unless some authority was ad- 
duced, should be at once discarded by the 
House. 

The Solicitor-General [Sir Robert Gif- 
ford] stated his concurrence in the asser- 
tion of the attorney-general, that the right 
of the Crown to regulate the treatment of 
state prisoners was not taken away by the 
act of 1791. The noble lord had ad- 
mitted that he had found it laid down, 
that the gaols were the king’s: would he 
say that this expression applied to the four 
walls only? It could not be so; for in 
many cases the prison itself was private 
property, and did not belong to the king. 
The expression must mean, that the cus- 
tody of the gacls belonged to the king. 
His learned friend had not attempted to 
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impugn the doctrine, that anterior to 1791 
this prerogative had been exercised with- 
out opposition; and surely he would not 
maintain, that during his trial a prisoner 
might be visited and interrogated by every 
magistrate that chose to enter the prison. 
It had never been maintained that magis- 
trates could have such a power before the 
act of 1791; and if they had not before, 
we ought to see what were the intentions 
of that act. It applied to penitentiary 
houses; and though he would not say 
that gaols were not included, yet the act 
was chiefly meant for the regulation of 

enitentiaries. In order to prevent abuses 
in the prisons, magistrates were enabled 
to enter; but was it intended that any 
magistrate should communicate when he 
pleased with any prisoner ? 

Mr. Brougham took upon himself to 
say, that there never had been a more 
feeble defence of any measure made by 
the law-officers of the Crown; and he 
spoke this without the slightest disre- 
spect to his learned friends, for the 
fault was not in them so much as in the 
ease they had to defend, His learned 
friend had assumed, that the power of in- 
flicting solitary confinement was part of 
the law of England previous to 1791. 
However, we were not now to inquire 
what the law was previous to 1791; the 
present question was whether in the teeth 
of a specific statute, calling on all magis- 
trates to visit gaols, to make inquiries into 
abuses, and report the state of what they 
saw, the king’s minister had power to 
issue an arbitrary mandate, and say that 
some of the prisoners should not be vi- 
sited. Without seeing them, how could 
the magistrates execute the duty enjoined 
them by the statute; or ascertain whether 
or no abuses really existed? At all times 
this check on the abuses likely to arise 
out of imprisonment was highly necessary; 
but never was it so necessary as at thie 
present moment. One of his learned 
friends had insisted, that the king’s prero- 
gative was not altered without express 
words ; and another, that by the expres- 
sion of the king’s gaols, as the mere wails 
could not be intended, the custody of the 
prisoners must. He was well pleased with 
this latter argument; for if the gaols 
were the king’s gaols, even in this sense, 
to what could the act apply but to the 
express restraint of the king’s preroga- 
tive? His learned friend who spoke last 
had contended, that the act was princi- 


pally directed towards the regulation of | 


penitentiaries. Certainly, penitentiaries 
were mentioned in the first three or four 
clauses, but the fifth clause ran thus: 
“And for the better preventing abuses 
in all gaols,” the magistrates are to enter, 
to examine into the treatment and con- 
dition of the prisoners, and to report any 
abuses they may discover: but how are 
those abuses to be discovered, if the 
magistrates can examine no more than the 
four walls or the earth of the prison? It 
was clear, that when they were ordered 
to examine into the state of the prisons, 
they could only examine the prisoners 
themselves. His learned friend had, in- 
deed, admittedthat it was possible to oust 
the prerogative of the Crown without ex- 
press words. He (Mr. B.) maintained, that 
thesection in question had that effect. If it 
did not oust the prerogative that had been 
set up, the magistrates had nomeans of doing 
that which they were expressly enjoined 
to do by the statute. But his learned 
friend had made a distinction between the 
offences for which the prisoners might be 
committed, and arrogated for the Crown 
the exclusive disposition of one class of 
ofienders. What statute was there for 
state prisoners?) What book, what autho- 
rity had ever mentioned the distinction in 
the custody of two sorts of offenders 
against the public peace? All prisoners 
were equally the prisoners of the execu- 
tive; all arrested, all tried in the king’s 
name; and it was as illegal, as untechni- 
cal, as unworthy of his learned friend’s 
acquirements and abilities, to say that 
there were two sorts of custody for those 
who were confined on the score of higher 


| offences, as to say that the king could per- 


sonally interfere in the mode of custody 
adopted towards an offender of any des- 
cription. Was it not as much the interest 
of the Crown that murders, thefts, or bur- 
glaries, should be repressed, as of any 
other branch of the community? and 
would it for a moment be contended, that 
the Crown could interfere in the mode of 
custody prescribed for such criminals? 
This was the first time that two lawyers 
had got up a distinction as utterly untena- 
ble and absurd as it was oppressive and 
cruel.—Much stress had been laid on the 
possibility of abuse under the powers 
granted by the act, if any magistrate 
should visit a prisoner and make commu- 
nication during his trial. It was impossi- 
ble to vest discretionary powers that might 
not be liable to some abuse; but if the 
magistrates did abuse the confidence re- 
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osed in ther, they were also liable to be 
called to account: and if they entered a 
prison with improper views, might cer- 
tainly be prosecuted for misconduct. No 
one had asserted that all magistrates had a 
right to enter prisons but only those be- 
longing to the county in which the prison 
was situate. The same answer might be 
made to the objection stated, that magis- 
trates might, under this power, examine 
prisoners during the course of a long 
trial. From a late example it seemed to 
be thought that a state trial must necessa- 
rily be longer than any other; but God 
forbid that any man, turning a shameful 
exception into a general maxim, should 
say that state trials were necessarily long 
—he called it a shameful exception, for to 
perplex innocence with a list of 260 wit- 
nesses, to add anxiety and distraction to 
all the difficulties of a trial on which life 
depended, was bad enough; but it was 
worse to exclude them by a long and soli- 
iary confinement, from their friends and 
iamilies, to parade them backwards and 
forwards day after day, and keep themunder 
every aggravation of terror and suspense, 
until a bungling prosecution was gone 
through; the whole train laid for which 
reflected disgrace on those who employed 
such means ; the duration of which had 
degraded and vilified that which before 
was respected and venerated—the admi- 
nistration of justice: God forbid that we 
should argue from the duration of such a 
trial, to give the secretary of state a power 
to dispense with the laws and constitution 
of the country. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that no 
suggestion had been thrown out that any 
of the prisoners were suffering under any 
cruelty or hardship; no allegation had 
been made that there was any abusive or 
novel exercise of the powers vested ia the 
secretary of state for the management of 
state prisoners. ‘The only suggestion had 
been, that the act of 1791 had altered the 
general criminal law of the country ; a law 
that had always been recognized by the 
Most constitutional lawyers that ever sat 
on the bench. He spoke with great diffi- 
dence on legal questions ; but he main- 
tained, that the warrant of the secre- 
tary of state in these cases was legal and 
proper, and that all these arguments, from 
the state of the times, did not affect the 
question. He apprehended the power of 
committing for high treason was not con- 
fined to the secretary of state; any ma- 
gistrate on proper grounds might do the 
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same; and if they committed a party to 
close and safe custody, the gaoler was 
bound to obey; and he contended that 
there was a distinction between the custo- 
dy of state prisoners and prisoners for 
other offences, however the learned gen- 
tleman had seemed to philosophise on the 
subject. Down to the year 1791 there 
was not one act or decision on which the 
complaint could be founded. The act of 
1791 was the only peg on which they 
could hang an argument. If, however, 
that act gave such a power to magistrates, 
how came the warrant of committal not to 
be changed? State prisoners were com- 
mitted to the Tower; and it could never 
be pretended that the Tower was a com- 
mon gaol, or subject to the regulations of 
common gaols. It was a garrison, and 
not a gaol. The question was, whether, 
when the warrant committed the prison~ 
ers for safe and close custody, the magis- 
trates were not precluded from visiting 
them. In this view of the question it 
could not be received ; there was no charge 
against the secretary of state. It was 
abuses in the interior administration of 
prisons, and not oppressive treatment of 
the prisoners, that formed the subject of 
question. He went along with the learned 
gentleman in making a difference between 
magistrates and other individuals; but 
paying all deference as he did to the cha- 
racter of magistrates, and believing that 
no individuals could be more safely trust- 
ed with such power than the present ma- 
gistrates, yet possessing no assurance of 
what magistrates might be disposed to do 
in future times, he could not assume that 
their future character would be such as to 
entitle the House to break down sucha 
principle as the one in question. Ifthe 
magistrates in Berkshire have been ob- 
structed in the discharge of their duty, 
this House was not the proper place for 
complaint; the courts below should be 
appliedto; and could it be said, that a 
magistrate applying there, with the assist- 
ance of the learned gentleman, would not 
readily obtain a decision on the subject ? 
There let the matter be put to issue, and 
the question set at rest: but the House 
would not, in opposition to the known 
principles of law and justice, go out of 
their way to decide a question of construc- 
tion. This was a question of law, anda 
question of law only, and the House could 
not, therefore, suffer it to be brought into 
its jurisdiction. An unfair occasion was 
taken by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
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as he had often done on other occasions, 
to produce a false impression on the pub- 
lic mind, as to the late transactions in the 
court below. He would throw no impu- 
tation upon the fairness and justness of the 
decision ; but were the proceedings to be 
called bungling, because the prisoners were 
acquitted? He lamented that the trials 
had lasted so long, but that arose from 
the nature of the charge extending over so 
many matters of evidence, and was more for 
the benefit of the prisoners than from any 
other consideration. It was not against 
the excellent and revered administration 
of justice that the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman spoke, but to impute blame to his 
majesty’s ministers ; it was one of those 
unfair attacks of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman which he trusted would produce 
as little impression abroad as he had rea- 
son to believe it had produced in that 
House. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, no one had de- 
nied that abuses might take place as to 
prisoners committed by the secretary of 
state’s warrant. What then was his reme- 
dy, when such abuses were committed? 
The prisoner was deprived of his remedy 
by Habeas Corpus—by the act which was 
passed. If this power on the part of the 
magistrates was taken away, what possi- 
ble remedy could he have? He might be 
transferred from gaol to gaol round the 
kingdom. It was said no abuse had been al- 
leged. How could any abuse be alleged, 
if no communication with the prisoner 
were allowed? He hoped, if the motion 
were rejected, it would at least operate as 
a warning to the House against consent- 
ing to pass a measure which gave rise to 
such practices on the part of the secretary 
of state. 

Mr. Wynn said, that he came down to 
the House without having made up his 
mind on the question, and wished to know 
what the learned gentlemen on the other 
side had to say on the subject. It was 
now his decided conviction, that the ex- 
plicit words of the act could not be set 
aside by the alleged prerogative. He 
could conceive cases where vigilance 
should be used in admitting persons to 
visit prisoners ; but that was not the ques- 
tion. If this act conferred any right, he 
could not gee how it could be taken away 
but by another act. Here, where an im- 
— duty was cast upon magistrates, 

e could not see how the secretary of state 
could dispense with that duty, far less pro- 
hibit it. The noble lord had referred the 
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question to a court of law. Whenthe 
ministers of the Crown had given instruc. 
tions inconsistent with the laws of the 
land, the principles of the constitution, 
and the rights of the subject, it was not 
to any court of law that the question be- 
longed. It was one of the highest duties 
of this House to inquire into it. In those 
circumstances he considered it the duty of 
the House to grant the papers moved for. 
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Borovucu or HAsLEMERE—PETITION 
or JAMES GreENAWAY.] Sir Francis 


Burdett offered to present a petition from 
James Greenaway, the same voter for the 
borough of Haslemere, whose former pe- 
tition had been rejected. It was framed 
in a different manner, and prayed no con- 
sideration of his particular case, but a re- 
vision of the law, in order to prevent 
fraudulent practices. 

Mr. Bankes objected to the motion for 
bringing up the petition, on the ground 
that the individual acknowledged himself 
guilty of perjury. It also appeared that 
the matter was before a court of law, and 
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it would be improper to bring it before the 
House. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that the petition 
appeared to contravene no rule; nor did 
the petitioner state, that he had commit- 
ted perjury. He stated, that a fraudulent 
conveyance had been made to him of pro- 

erty, to enable him to vote; and after 
ie had voted, an attempt was made to 
take that freehold from him. He consi- 
dered, that if he acquiesced in that de- 
mand, he should have been guilty of per- 
jury. Legal proceedings had been com- 
menced against him. Some persons might 
contend, that this was a breach of trust on 
the part of the individual. But this man 
asked for no interference as to the courts 
below, but humbly prayed, that the House 
would take the matter into consideration, 
to prevent the fraudulent exercise of the 
elective franchise, whereby ignorant per- 
sons like himself might be involved in ruin, 
or in the crime of perjury. ; 

Lord Cochrane considered all those per- 
juries at elections, and in courts of law, 
as emanating from the corruption of that 
House. There was scarcely a contested 
election where those who made oath that 
they neither received nor expected any re- 
ward for their votes, did not know at the 
very time the wages of their iniquity. Un- 
less the House wished the country to be 
totally demoralized, they were bound to 
inquire into the present complaint. He 
would soon bring forward specific in- 
stances of this evil, and should not have so 
long delayed the motion of which he had 
given notice, but for urgent private business. 

Mr. Long said, he was authorized by 
his noble friend who was mentioned in the 
petition, to deny that any persecution or 
legal measures had been promoted by 
him, against the petitioner. With respect 
to the petition, he saw no reason for its 
being received by the House. The peti- 
tioner stated, that he was of a very tender 
Conscience, and could not give up the con- 
veyance of the property which he had 
sworn to be his own. But, if he mistook 
not, this man had not long since written 
to him, asking him for a sum of money, 
and expressing his willingness, notwith- 
Standing the tenderness of his conscience. 
to give up the conveyance if he received 
the money. He alluded to the facility 
with which the hon. baronet received ac- 
Cusations against every person in office, 
and stated an illustration of it, that he 

ad frequently received letters in his office 


rom persons complaining of grievances 
(VOL.XxxVL) 
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and threatening, if it was not remedied by 
return of post, to put the complaint in 
the hands of sir Francis Burdett. It would 
perhaps, not only relieve the House from 


some inconveniences, and the hon. baronet 


from much trouble, if he occasionally in- 
quired as well into the character of the 
accusers as of the accused. If he had 
done so in the present instance, the peti- 


tion would not have been offered to the 


House. 

Mr. R. Ward said, that by a letter 
in the petitioner’s own hand, so far back 
as February 1813, it appeared, that he 
had been in possession of his freehold in 
1811, 18 months before the election. If 
that were so, the petitioner must have de- 
ceived the hon. baronet. ‘The freehold 
was vested in him for life, upon paying a 
quit-rent. He was in arrears for 3 years. 
The prosecution was, to recover the ar- 
rears. With respect to himself, if the 
forms of the House would allow, he wish- 
ed for nothing so much as to have an in- 
quiry on the subject, in order to give the 
lie to the petition. 

Mr. IV. Smith said, it did not follow, 
because the noble lord knew nothing ofany 
hardships having been practised towards 
this man, that none had been committed 
towards him by some of his agents. The 
main question on the petition was, whe- 
ther it did not contain matter which really 
called for inquiry ? Was not the matter, 
if true, vitally connected with their privi- 
leges? He should certainly vote for re- 
ceiving the petition. 

Mr. Brand said, that if Mr. Ward’s 
statement was correct, the petition, stating 
a contrary fact, ought to be inquired into 
for that very reason. If, however, this 
freehold was in the petitioner’s possession 
18 months before the election, it was the 
only freehold of that kind, as he had oc- 
casion to know when that subject was be- 
fore the committee, of which he was a 
member. 

Mr. IWard rose to order. 

Mr. Brand contended, he was perfectly 
in order, for this reason, that the hon. 
gentleman had asserted that the freehold 
had existed fora certain period; he, on 
the other hand, wished to state a fact that 
militated against that assertion, in order 
to show the necessity of inquiry. If there- 
fore he was in order, he would proceed to 
state why he— 

Mr. Long maintained, that if it was the 

ractice to state such facts, 1t was a most 
inconvenient practice. 


(3 X) 
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- Mr. Brand said, this was a most singular 
dilemma. The committee were precluded 
from inquiring into the case, and the 
House, therefore, will not inquire into it. 
The committee was precluded by the laws 
of evidence from inquiring. The House 
will not inquire because the committee 
had not inquired. He did not wish to 
state what had come under his observa- 
tion, since the gentlemen opposite had 
shown so much delicacy on that point ; 
but to say that any thing in the petition 
was unfounded, while inquiry was re- 
fused, was more an argument against the 
noble lord than against the petitioner. 

The Speaker said, there was a pecu- 
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liarity in the petition which he thought it | 


his duty to point out to the House. ‘The 
prayer was different from the circum- 
stances of complaint. If he went into 
those circumstances, he should go beyond 
the line of his duty, and disgust the 


House; but he conceived it right to say, | 


| 
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away had no influence in the election. 
The noble earl, he understood, had little 
property in the district, the representation 
of which he thus disposed of; while his 
members had an unlimited power of draw- 
ing upon the purses of those who were the 
principal proprietors. He might not even 
know of the transactions which took place 
in his name, but it became the House to 
inquire and to know.—He had been ac- 
cused of believing, without sufficient 
proof, the representations of this peti- 
tioner; but unhappily, it did not require 
a man to be very credulous to believe that 
a peer who had the power of returning a 
member to parliament would do so. The 
character of the parties was not to be 
taken into consideration at all. He would 
allow the petitioner to be as great a rascal 
as those who opposed his petition chose 
to make him; and he would contend that, 
on the supposition, he strengthened his 
ground of attack, on the system which 


that one part of the petition set forth a! this person was employed to carry into 


grievance as to an individual, while it con- 


execution. It would appear, that he at 


cluded with praying the House to guard | least enjoyed the confidence of the noble 


its own privileges. 


It was for the House | earl when he received his vote; the worse 


to judge whether the subject was such as | therefore the agent, the worse the trans- 


they could or ought to receive, or whether 
the grievance was merely an ejectment. 
On the one side, they were not to be mis- 
led by the generality of the prayer; nor 
on the other side to refuse what was fair 
and just. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he could discover 
no good reason for the rejection of the pe- 
tition but the reluctance of the House to 
hear disagreeable truths, If the circum- 
stances of a petition were such as did not 
meet the wishes of members, a thousand 
objections were mustered up against it; 
while, on the contrary, if they were agree- 
able, the petition was received without 


any inquiry, and even against the usual | Sharpe Robt. 


forms of the House. He had no know- 
ledge of the petitioner. He was actuated 
purely by a sense of public duty; and 
seized the present occasion, not because 
it was one of rare occurrence, or uncom- 
mon delinquency, but because it was one 
example of the prevalence of a system of 
seat-dealing, which he thought himself 
obliged, as a member of parliament, to 
expose to the House and to the country. 
His objection to lord Lonsdale’s conduct 
referred to him not as a private indivi- 
dual, but as a borough-monger. He ob- 
jected to his sending members to that 
House to vote away the public money 
while those whose money was thus voted 
+ 


+ 


| 
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action in which he was engaged, indeed, 
all the branches and transactions of the 
borough-mongering system were equally 
bad; there was no conscience, no prin- 
ciple, no justice, truth, or right, to be found 
in any part of it; and this was only a fair 
sample of the whole of which he might say 
ex uno disce omnes.” 
The House divided : 
For receiving the Petition ...... 11 
Against 47 


List of the Minority. 


Hamilton, lord A. 
Curwen, J. C. 
Cochrane, lord 
Tierney, rt. hon, G, 
Parnell, sir I. TELLERS, 
Smith, Wm. Burdett, sir F. 
Wood, Matthew Lord Smith, Win. 
Mayor 


Brand, hon. Thos. 
Burdett, sir F. 


Moore, Peter 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 19. 

Hanes Corpus Suspension Bite. ] 
On the motion for the third reading of this 
bill, 

The Duke of Bedford said, he could 
not reconcile it to his sense of public duty, 
now that the bill had arrived at its last 
stage, not to deliver his solemn protest 
against it. He trusted their lordships. 


| 
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would fairly and dispassionately consider 
the case. The committee of secrecy, 
acting in the nature of a grand jury, had, 
from whatever evidence was laid before 
them, drawn a bill of indictment against 
the whole people of England, and it was 
for their lordships (though unfortunately 
without evidence) to try the case, and 
pronounce a verdict of condemnation or 
acquittal. He was afraid he could not 
anticipate a verdict of acquittal, but he 
must say there was no evidence to sup- 
port a verdict of condemnation. Where 
was the danger? We were now in a pe- 
riod of profound peace, without any fo- 
reign enemy to contend with, without any 
circumstances existing arising in the 
slightest degree from external danger ; 
what was there then to fear? Was it 
from a few discontented individuals driven 
to despair by privation and distress; was 
it for this, that the liberties of the whole 
people of England were to be suspended ? 
It was true he was not without fears, but 
he feared the power of the Crown, and 
not the liberty of the people; and the 
more particularly, because of late years 
measures for increasing the power of the 
Crown had been agreed to without hesi- 
tation, whilst those which tended to in- 
crease the privileges of the people had 
uniformly met with rejection. In looking 
to that passage of the report of the com- 
mittee of secrecy, respecting spies and in- 
formers, he could not but express his 
astonishment that the committee should 
have given so much credit to statements | 
thus supported. When he had the 
honour of filling the office of chief go- 
vernor of Ireland, the office of the chief 
secretary was beset by spics and informers, | 
who would have persuaded him that Ire- | 
land was almost in a state of rebellion; | 
and had he listened to these tales he 
might have adopted measures which would 
have deluged half Ireland with blood. 
But by pursuing a conduct firm, moderate, | 
and temperate, he put down the tendency | 
to outrage, which had displayed itself, and 
delivered over Ireland to his successor in | 
the government in a perfect state of tran- 
quillity. By listening to spies and in- | 
formers, the government here would be. 
Jed on to measures totally destructive of | 
the liberties of the people. It was ute | 
terly impossible that the constitution | 
could stand, if the government were to be | 
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of spicsavowed and justified by his majesty’s 
ministers. If this were to be the system, 
the noble secretary of state had better go 
over to Paris and take lessons from M. de 
Cazes, or some other celebrated superi- 
intendent of police. Sach a system of 
espionage (he used the French word, be- 
cause, and he rejoiced at it, there was no 
adequate word in the English language to 
express the same meaning), was utterly 
inconsistent with the free constitution of 
Britain. No argument had been urged 
in favour of this measure (excepting the 
ground of humanity stated by a noble 
duke) save that of necessity, which had 
been in all ages the tyrant’s plea. Ne- 
cessity had invariably been urged by Buo- 
naparté as an excuse for every measure 
of tyranny he had imposed upon the peo 
ple. The same argument had been used 
for the same purpose by the government 
that preceded him, the Directory, and in 
the same way by the power immediately 
preceding that by the Robespierre, 
when it was urged at the bar of the con 
vention, that the law ought to be sus 
pended in order to save the country. 
With regard to one part of the report of 
the committee, that respecting blasphe-« 
mous publications, there was no greater 
enemy than himself to such kind of pub- 
lications, but he must remind the noble 
secretary of state, that at all periods of 
political agitation, there had been parodies 
circulated of parts of the church service 
which, though they could not be defended, 
yet proved that this offence was not now 
committed for the first time, and, theres 
fore, that they ought not to be designated 
in the terms in which they were. One cirs 
cumstance connected with one of these 
productions he felt it his duty to state, it 
was a parody upon the creed, which had 


‘been sent from Norwich to the secretary 


of state’s office. It was written 24 years 
ago by a person then a jacobin and a les 
veller, but who had since become a sup- 
porter of the government, and who had 


this parody, written formerly by himself, 


reprinted at an obscure ministerial books 
seller's at Norwich, and then sent it to 
the secretary of state’s office, as a proof 
of the seditious and blasphemous spirit 
that prevailed at Norwich. This state- 
ment he had from an authority which he 
believed could not be questioned. Upon 
the whole view of the question, though 


Carried on upon such a system, and it was | yielding to no man in loyalty to his soves 
with the deepest regret and the greatest | reign, or respect for the constitution, he 
alarm, that he had heard the employment | did not think that any ground was laid for 
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the present measure, and therefore he felt 
it his duty to vote against the bill. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, it was 
admitted on all hands that there might be 
circumstances under which it would be 
proper to resort to this measure; and 
some of the noble lords opposite who had 
— against the bill, must allow that 
there had been times when the measure 
was necessary. Then, the short question 
was, is this a proper time for the suspen- 
sion? It had been objected to this pro- 
ceeding, that the act would be in exist- 
ence at a time when parliament would be 
prorogued, or perhaps dissolved: but it 
appeared to him only the more necessary, 
that the power should exist at that period, 
because, in case a particular emergency 
should arise, government could not imme- 
diately apply to parliament for assistance. 
Then it had been objected that a period 
of peace was a very improper time for 
such a measure: but whether the time 
was atime of war or of peace was not the 
question. The question was, whether the 
exigency existed? But he thought that 
the reason for such a measure might be 
stronger in time of peace than in time of 
war, because in time of peace the country 
was in a great measure disarmed. But 
the question was, whether the exigency 
existed? Now, there could be no ques- 
tion that conspiracies and plots against the 
government had been and were still car- 
ried on to an extent sufficient to excite 
alarm for the public safety in the minds 
of all, except in the firm and tranquil minds 
of the noble lords opposite: this was the 
conclusion come to by two committces of 
their lordships. It might be asked, why 
the duration of the suspension had not 
been at first continued for a longer period ? 
The answer was, that ministers were anx- 
ious that these powers should not continue 
longer than parliament and the country 
might think them necessary. ‘Then it 
had been said, that the suspension might 
be allowed to expire, and that if a par- 
ticular emergency arose, government 
migh call the parliament together, and 

rocure a renewal of those powers. But 
if that were done, then it would be ob- 
jected, that ministers had not thought 
proper to apply for the renewal in a full 
parliament, but had suffered the suspen- 
sion to expire that they might get it re- 
newed by afew of their own friends. The 
noble duke had asserted that the employ- 
ment of spies was unconstitutional. That 
was rather an extraordinary assertion, 
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when it was considered that the secretary 
of state was called upon to swear that 
part of the secret service money would be 
employed by him in detecting conspira- 
ciesat home. But the fact was, that such 
agents had always been employed by go- 
vernment, and that it was impossible to 
detect conspiracies of this nature without 
them. 

The Earl of Donoughmore observed, 
that the noble earl who had just sat 
down had said he could answer for the 
majority of parliament, which, perhaps, 
he might do; but, as to the people, he 
was not only convinced the majority of 
them were not with the ministers in the 
measures they were now pursuing ; but 
he was satisfied the statement to this ef- 
fect would excite amongst the people a 
feeling of indignation, he had almost said 
though he rather believed it would ex- 
cite a feeling of a very different kind. It 
seemed, however, from what had been 
said by the noble earl, that spies and 
informers were associated with ministers 
that they were to be treated with res- 
pect; that such men as Castles or Oli- 
ver (of whom they bad heard something 
on a former night), or a man who had 
procured several Irishmen for a rebellion 
in which he had participated, being him- 
self first a rebel, and then an informer, 
were all to be treated with respect, and 
considered as gentlemen. No one could 
hear what had been said by a noble duke 
without attaching great importance to 
what had been said. The noble earl who 
followed him, had endeavoured to pick 
holes in that speech, but he had shaken no 
material part of it. ‘The noble duke had 
given evidence to them, and most ma- 
terial evidence. He had stated what he 
himself had done in the government of 
a country which certainly was not one of 
the least difficult to govern well, as the 
noble carl well knew. — But certainly the 
noble earl did not find Ireland in a state 
so disturbed as it was found by the noble 
duke, nor did he leave it so quiet as the 
noble duke left it. ‘The noble duke had 
stated what he had found the best mode 
of governing the Irish, and which would 
also be found the best mode of governing 
British subjects—conciliation, The cir- 
cumstances under which they were called 
on to re-enact the law which had given 
such power to the ministers, were such, 
that no man who was at all in the habit of 
addressing the House should give a silent 
vote. If he had been in the House when 


| 
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the former measure was proposed, he 
should have said that the ministers had 
not made out a case. Majorities of the 
two Houses had, however, been of a dif- 
ferent opinion; the liberties of the people 
of England had been delivered up to the 
ministers, and were still in their possession. 
They had the advantage also of a sitting 
parliament, and there had been no resist- 
ance from any quarter. If any plot had 
been in existence, there had been time for 
it to be matured and brought to light. 
Several arrests had taken place, and they 
had of course selected for trial the strongest 
and best case they had. They placed 
their character as wise ministers, on this 
issue. ‘This one great case which they 
selected tu vindicate their character and 
conduct, was brought before a public tri- 
bunal, in the manner most satisfactory to 
British feelings, by a regular trial before 
the great court of criminal justice. There 
was a patient trial, and he took it for 
granted an impartial jury. They knew 
how that had ended ; in contempt, and in 
so complete a failure, that though three 
persons remained to be tried, round whose 
necks the ministers thought they had se- 
curely fastened the halter, the prosecution 
against them was abandoned by the Crown 
lawyers. ‘The ministers had declared by 
their committee that there was an abso- 
lute necessity for the measure. If they 
had made this as a distinct proposition, 
and taken on themselves the responsibi- 
lity, some weight would be attached to 
their declaration. But they had chosen 
to make the House a party in the res- 
ponsibility by stating the grounds and the 
facts upon which they proceeded. And 
upon the showing of the ministers them- 
selves—upon their own statement com- 
municated through the report—he had no 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion di- 
rectly contrary to theirs. Here the noble 
earl read nearly the whole of the report, 
and argued that there was nothing in it 
which could warrant their lordships in 
passing the bill now before them. 

The Earl of Limerick rose to reply to 
Some allusions which had been made by 
the noble carl who spoke last to the cha- 
facter of Mr. Reynolds. He would say, 
Without fear of contradiction, that in a 
time of great danger and alarm, the indi- 
vidual in question had rendered important 
Services to his country. This individual 
had originally a considerable fortune, and 
“Was connected with respectable society ; 

t having wasted his property, and left 
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his former friends, he had fallen into the 
company of conspirators and traitors, 
Being a man of family and carrying along 
with him some of the influence of his for- 
mer situation in life, he was received with 
open arms and admitted to high confi- 
dence; but he soon found that his new 
society were intent on dangerous projects, 
and had formed designs to involve his 
country in anarchy, massacre, and blood; 
that they intended to overturn the laws 
and government, and to effect a separation 
of the two kingdoms. He, therefore, re- 
flected on the atrocity of these plans, and 
determined to retrace his steps. The first 
time he showed his intention to repent 
was after a dinner where he had been with 
some of his associates; in going from 
which he stated to a friend the desperate 
achievements that were in contemplation. 
He told them that he knew the persons 
engaged in them, and would discover their 
transactions, provided certain individuals 
were saved from punishment; and this 
man laid open the whole plan to govern- 
ment without fee or reward, or the pros- 
pect of fee or reward, upon the simple sti- 
pulation of safety for some of his friends. 
The bloody conspiracy which he dis- 
closed was thus prevented, by his means, 
and yet this man was now declared a spy 
and an informer, and held up to infamy. 
This, however, was not the only conspi- 
racy that he detected, or the only service 
he rendered to his country. The noble 
person who was then secretary for Ireland 
thought so highly of his services, that he 
appointed him inspector of packets at Lis- 
bon, where he was serviceable to govern- 
ment. What was now his crime? Was 
it that, being once wrong, he had amended 
and made every reparation in his power ; 
or was it that he was returned a juryman 
in the jury summoned for the late trial, 
which it was feared might have terminated 
differently with a different jury? The no- 
ble lord concluded by saying, that he 
wouldsupport the motion before the House. 

The Earl of Essex said, he knew no- 
thing of the case of Mr. Reynolds, but he 
apprehended there was a vast difference 
between men who acted as spies (revolt- 
ing to the feelings as that occupation was) 
and such men as Oliver, who incited their 
victims to commit the crimes for which 
they informed against them. That horrid 
monster, for instance, had endeavoured to 
engage the wife of a man to induce him 
by her persuasion to go toa meeting, his 
presence at which would have involved 
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him in destruction. The employment of 
these men had the effect of encouraging 
crimes, not of preventing them. It now 
became the duty of the House to watch 
over the rights of the people, which were 
day after day diminished. This new en- 
croachment on them was in his opinion 
unnecessary, and he thought it the more 
unnecessary from the nature of the men 
engaged in the alleged treasons; men of 
no sort of property, or commanding tal- 
ents or influence of any kind. 

The Marquis Camden stated, that Mr. 
Reynolds had given important informa- 
tion to the Irish government of a plot in 
agitation. He had communicated it toa 
friend, so as to give intelligence enough 
to frustrate the plot without personally 
appearing, and it was not till he was ar- 
rested that he was induced to give direct 
evidence. He had then given testimony 
in a manner which was not to be contra- 
dicted, and on that evidence two or three 
traitors had been convicted, who after- 
wards acknowledged their crimes. He 
gave his hearty assent to the measure un- 
der discussion. 

Lord Sidmouth said, that of the two 
persons mentioned, Castles and Oliver, 
as spies and informers, Castles was not a 
spy. He had never given information to 
government till five weeks after the 2d of 
December. Oliver was employed by 
government to avert imminent danger. 
The noble earl had founded his remarks 
on the statement ina news paper. That 
statement, he believed, was incorrect, in 
many material points. 

Lord St. John said, he must enter his 
solemn protest against a measure which 
he considered to be as unnecessary, as it 
was destructive of the first principles of 
the constitution. 
the alleged conspiracies? ‘They had seen 
a proof in the trials which had recently 
occurred ; and he really wondered that the 
law officers of the Crown were not asham- 
ed to offer such a case, accompanied with 
so much solemnity, to the attention and 
good sense of a jury. When he remem- 
bered the issue of that prosecution, he 
should have thought the noble viscount, 
feeling impressed with a consciousness of 
his rashness, would have come down cloth- 
ed in sackcloth and ashes, and humbled 


himself before the legislature, instead of | 


persisting in his original error. With re- 
gard to the present act, as compared with 
the former one, he would wish to impress 
-one fact upon their lordships attention. It 
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was unlimited in its extent and duration, 
not being intended to expire till six weeks 
after the next meeting of parliament. Now, 
in whose hands was the control exercised 
over the assembling of parliament? In 
the hands of the ministers themselves ; and 
who, therefore, could keep the law in 
operation as long as they thought it expe- 
dient. The noble lord here entered into an 
examination of all the different occasions, 
when the Habeas Corpus act was suspend- 
ed since the Revolution, and contended 
that there was no parity between them 
and the present. It was impossible to look 
at the current of events during the last 
two or three years, without fixing upon 
the administration of the country, and es- 
pecially upon the noble viscount, the res- 
ponsibility of many of the distresses and 
discontents which prevail. No one thing 
had been done to conciliate the public 
mind ; no disposition had been manifested 
to listen to the complaints of the people. 
Petitions, when presented, had been care- 
lesly thrown aside ; and no steps taken to- 
wards conceding the objects of their 
prayer. It was impossible that such a 
course of proceedings should not increase 
the general irritation. He would rather 
advise the adoption of a diflerent course 
of policy, instead of going on with that 
system of coercion. On those grounds, he 
should give his vote against the third rea- 
ding of the bill. 

Lord Somers could not allow, because 
there was a character of absurdity belong- 
ing to the late conspiracies, that there- 
fure their consequences were not to be 
feared. Had not the result of those plots 
been an insurrection, only short of rebel- 
lion, in consequence of the vigilance of 
government? There were sufticient 
grounds, in his judgment, to call for such 
a measure as the present. ‘There was the 
report of the first committee, which con- 
tained ample reasons for the bill then 
brought in. ‘They had now the report of 
another committee, and which report he 
thought, was highly honourable to that 
committee. Called upon, as they were, 
to investigate matters of such consequence 
and finding adequate evidence to induce 
them to recommend the re-adoption of the 
former measure, they at the same time, 
candidly admitted that the government 
had been obliged, as all governments were, 
to employ persons for the purpose of dis- 
covering the machinations of the conspt- 
rators. And after all, what was the pro- 
posed suspension? Only for a short ume. 
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But the noble lord who spoke last, said 


that the calling of parliament together de- 
pended merely upon the will of ministers, 
and that therefore the duration of the law 
would be as long as they thought proper. 
Good God! could such an argument be 
seriously urged? It might depend upon 
the will of ministers whether parliament 
shou!d be called a week or two sooner or 
later, but beyond that, what power had 
they? Could ministers do without the par- 
liament for any length of time. He really 
never heard so weak an argument. How 
far could a suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act be called a suspension of the con- 
stitution? He had heard it said, that if 
the law passed, there would be an end of 
the constitution, and the liberties of every 
man in the kingdom would be at the mer- 
cy of ministers. Was that the fact? He 
firmly believed that the suspension was 
not, in the slightest degree, liable to pro- 
duce the deprivation of liberty to any sub- 
ject in this country, which ought to be 
preserved, or could be preserved, with- 
out prejudice to the general liberty of all. 
The noble lord who preceded him, had 
talked about conciliating the people. Con- 
ciliation, as far as it was just and proper, 
he should be ready to adopt. But he 
would not humour the people by granting 
whatever they might be instigated to ask. 
Let every thing be done, that could be 
done, and let the people see, that so 
much was done; but go no farther. ‘Their 
lordships ought not to forget the lessons of 
experience on this subject. From one 
step they would be led on to another, till 
they accomplished the final destruction of 
the established constitution. We had at 
present a good one, and for the preserva- 
tion of it he thought it was not going too 
far, under the existing circumstances, to 
Vote for afew months the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act. 

The Marquis Wellesley said, he had not 
the vanity to think that he could by any 
flattery perplex the understanding, or 
change the opinion of the noble lord who 
had last spoken ; although, from an early 
acquaintance with him, he entertained a 
sincere respect for his talents, and his in- 
tegrity, But he would not describe the 

_ People of England as the noble lord had 
described them; nor would he believe 
that it was in the power of any man, how- 
ever excellent his character or great his 
talents, to flatter them either into an 
abandonment of their rights, or a belief. 
that that was a right which was not so sub- 
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stantially. The noble lord had evidently 
referred to something which had been 
somewhere said on the subject of parlia~ 
mentary reform ; but he would at least do. 
him the justice to acknowledge, that he 
had been always adverse to any change in 
the constitution of the other House of par= 
liament. On the first day of the present 
session he had described the new princi 
ples of reform, and the doctrine of uni- 
versal suffrage, asa gross delusion, which 
it had been endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
practise upon a people for whose under- 
standings he had too high a respect to sup- 
pose them capable of yielding to it. When- 
ever such principles should gain an ascen= 
dancy, revolution would not be merely 
commenced, it would be completed, and 
an end be put to all the subsisting forms 
of our mixed government. He repelled, 
therefore, as well for the noble lords be- 
hind him as for himself, the insinuation 
that they had humoured the people at 
public meetings with such notions, or had 
deluded them with these idle theories. — 
It was in the present stage of this awful 
question that he desired to state his sen- 
timents respecting it. The House now 
came to the discussion of it, with some 
distinct information as to the precise nature 
and character ofthe dangers ; and it had also, 
to acertain extent, a clear view of the opera- 
tion of the suspension bill upon that danger. 
In discussing this great subject, he should 
first consider the real nature or character of 
the danger, or mischief as it was sometimes 
called, and whether it might or might not 
be prevented or corrected by the existing 
laws, including among those laws the re- 
cent act regarding seditious assemblies; 
secondly, he should inquire whether that 
danger, and that peculiar system of mis- 
chief, could be met by any thing so well as 
the existing laws; thirdly, whether this ex- 
traordinary measure had not practically 
aggravated the danger and mischief it was 
intended to correct ; and lastly, whether 
this suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
must not inevitably produce the dangerous 
and mischievous effects it was intended to 
correct. In treating of the first point, he 
felt called upon to set right some misre- 
presentations of the arguments of his no- 
ble friends. It had been stated, that they 
had argued against the suspension bill, be- 
cause the situation of the country was not 
now exactly the same as in 1745, or at any 
other period when this expedient had been 
adopted. In fact, the turn of their argu- 


‘ment had been directly the reverse : they 
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insisted only that a case should be shown 
requiring the infringement of the consti- 
tution ; to which only a sort of general an- 
swer had been made, ‘will you say that 
whenever the Habeas Corpus act is sus- 

ended the constitution is destroyed?” 

o noble lord who had resisted the bill 
had so said; but they had followed up 
their demand for reasons in favour of the 
measure, by showing that none of those 
existing at previous times applied to the 

resent circumstances of the country. 

hey had maintained that the known pre- 
cedents had no bearing upon the question 
—no reference to tlie existing state of 
things; and they insisted, therefore, that 
some other ground should be laid for 
conferring these extraordinary powers. 
Entering a little farther into the point of 
the real nature and character of the dan- 
ger, it was admitted on all hands, that the 
principles applying to cases of internal re- 
bellion, fostered by external enemies, had 
no reference to this case: it was not even 
shown that any domestic conspiracy had 
been levelled at the regal power of the 
king, or at what the law construed into an 
attack upon it, or into a purpose of de- 
throning him. What adverse foreign 
power now fomented discontent? Or 
where could ministers point out general 
or even particular combinations to over- 
throw the government and destroy the au- 
thority of the sovereign? 
those circumstances, the case was diflerent 
from any other known in our history. 
The noble lord opposite had even gone a 
great deal farther; for he had admitted 
that, from the conspiracy recently so much 
the subject of conversation, he had not 
apprehended any immediate danger to the 
constitution: but he, and those who sup- 
ported him, added, that such practices 
ought not to be allowed to pass without 
check or punishment ; for if they were al- 
lowed, they might lead to others of a more 
serious and fearful description. If, there- 
fore, it were urged to-night that the con- 
stitution had been endangered by that 
conspiracy, it would be said for the first 
time, and it would be in direct opposition 
to what had hitherto appeared and been 
allowed on all sides of the question. He 
did not mean to deny, on the contrary it 
was a part of his argument, that these 
practices were all contrary to law; they 
were all certainly dangerous, and required 
the visitation of punishment ; but what he 
contended was, that without this bill they 
were all within the grasp of the law; and 
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farther, that as far as the designs had ap- 
= in act, as far as any attempt had 
een made by the ill-disposed, they had 
been checked and repelled by the ordi- 
mary law: where the offence had been 
moderately interpreted and regularly pro- 
secuted, the parties had indeed suffered 
the sentence of the law. Far was it from 
his intention to state, that because the 
persons engaged in these offences were of 
mean birth, and generally of low educae 
tion ; because their means were complete- 
ly inefficient for the end, they were not 
criminal, and ought not to be watched by 
government with a vigilant eye; and even 
be made to feel the consequences of their 
crime. But here were no circumstances 
to excite alarm; no foreign enemy to en- 
courage ; no secret intriguers to foment: 
no persons of rank, education, or talents, 
to lead and to support. Then arose the 
question, did these conspiracies derive 
support from any circumstance? Were 
they aided and abetted by any great mass 
of the population, or was the plot so con- 
structed and combined as to make what 
would otherwise be ridiculous and con- 
temptible, serious and formidable? Ase 
suredly not. Had any thing more absurd 
been heard of in the history of absurdities 
than the scheme recently disclosed? He 
protested that, had he not seen the testi- 
mony upon oath, he could never have 
imagined that such a project could have 
entered into the head of the most frantic 
Bacchanalian. Let us see how it was 
compounced and conducted. The plan 
was to seize on the metropolis at all its 
great points; to storm the Tower, to take 
the Bank, to burn the barracks, to con- 
quer the military, to overthrow the old 
and to establish a new government: and 
how was all this to be accomplished ? 
The exchequer of these rebels, or to speak 
more accurately, their military chest, con- 
tained $1/. ; their arsenal was filled with 
six pistols and one old gun; their maga- 
zine consisted of about half dozen bul- 
lets in a blue stocking, with a stock of 
powder in proportion, and that not put 
into the waggon by a conspirator, but by 
an informer; and, as the design was to 
employ combustibles, care was taken that 
they should only have a deadly operation — 
by stench. The soldiers in the barracks 
were not to be burnt or blown up, but to 
be stifled. They were to make them- 
selves masters of the Bank in a singular 
manner ; by the abuse of an instrument 
that ought to be applicd to better pur- 
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oses—wine bottles, which they were to 
plunder from the hospitable citizens ; and 
having employed these bottles in the at- 
tack, they were to employ them again in 
the defence of the Bank. For the assault 
upon the Tower a notable expedient was 
hit upon, quite of a piece with all the rest, 
and certainly not very flattering to the 
female part of the population ; for the for- 
lorn hope was to consist of a number of 
white robed virgins ; but they unluckily 
found that the metropolis would not fur- 
nish them with a number adequate to the 
enterprise. ‘They succeeded, however, in 
producing a dreadful riot, and, as white- 
robed virgins were not very plentiful, they 
supplied their places with a few drunken 
old women, who issuing from the tipling- 
houses of the Minories, discharged vollies 
upon the military, which I will rather 
leave to your lordships imagination than 
attempt to describe [ Hear, and laughter]. 
Such being the plan, I will not fatigue the 
House by detailing the absurdities of the 
execution ; the conclusion, however, was, 
that one grand division of the army of the 
rebels was routed by a single trooper, and 
the remainder received a total defeat, with 
the loss of baggage, artillery, ammunition, 
and stores, by the valour of a single aldere 
man [Continued cheers]. Dol exagge- 
rate? Why, I say that this was more ludi- 
crous than any project ever invented as a 
burlesque and a satire upon the most ab- 
surd of mankind. I confess, the exami- 
nations of the witnesses to substantiate it 
were to me a source of the highest amuse- 
ment: the plan, execution, and defeat, are 

arallel only to each other, all equally 
aughable ; the civil, much less the military 
power, had nothing to do with this signal 
discomftiture : it was not only sedente et 
cunctante, but dormiente consule. Even 
the ordinary vigour of the law was not re- 
quired for its suppression.—The noble 
Marquis then went on to inquire how far 
2 vigour beyond the law, as it had been 
termed, was necessary for the punishment 
of the offenders in these disturbances ; but 
proceeding a step farther, to other persons 
charged with conspiracies in other places, 
he begged to know what there was in the 
existing law to prevent ministers effecting 
all they wished? Could they not arrest 
and confine, and thus avert the apprehend- 
ed mischief ; and when the conspirators 
were brought to trial, had not the old en- 
actinents been found competent to all the 
Purposes of justice? Although the in- 

Widuals engaged in the late disorders in 

(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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the metropolis had been acquitted, did not 
their arrest, imprisonment, and trial, with 
the publication of the evidence afford a 
lesson to the people of England of mode- 
ration and loyalty, more instructive than 
all the inflictions the wisest ministers might 
be empowered by act of parliament to im- 
pose? By the late proceeding the people 
of England would first observe the glorious 
triumph of British justice, as well as the 
manly fortitude with which the prisoners 
bore up against prejudice and calumny; 
but, above all, they would learn that 
which would make the deepest impression, 
viz. the dreadful arts by which these un- 
fortunate men were led on to their last 
excesses. Seditiously inclined they cer- 
tainly had been, in the first instance, if no 
higher crime could be imputed; and the 
lower classes, by the perusal of the evi- 
dence, would be taught the danger of 
taking counsel against the peace and safety 
of their fellow-citizens, and against the 
legal and constitutional authorities of the 
realm. It would instruct them to beware 
how they allowed men with dubious pro- 
fessions to approach them, and to instil 
into their ears the poison of sedition ot 
rebellion; it would teach them the truth 
of the maxim of a great orator, ‘ justa 
causa nunquam esse potest contra patriam 
arma capere.’ With these important 
truths impressed upon the hearts of the 
people, it might indeed be said, that pub- 
lic order and happiness would be esta 
blished on a rock which the efforts of a 
world could never shake, and which the 
petty fortifications ministers were now 
erecting could neither strengthen nor de- 
fend.—These considerations now brought 
him to another part of the subject—how 
far these great and unnecessary powers 
actually instigated to crime, and aggravat- 
ed the evil they were designed to remedy. 
The report of the secret committee mi 
mitted this fact; for it was there said, 
that in some instances the operations of 
persons who gave information tended to 
encourage proceedings they were appoint- 
ed to detect. With regard to the seditious 
meetings bill, he did not deny that it was 
a proper and a useful measure: it had pro- 
duced a salutary effect: but exactly the 
contrary was the fact with regard to the 
suspension bill: it had not only augmented 
the evil, but, as he was prepared to prove, 
that augmentation had been a necessary 
consequence. ‘The noble lord opposite 
had denied any connexion with the in- 
but nobody had charged 
(3 
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it: all that was asserted was, that the 
manner in which he had conducted himself 
showed, demonstratively, that his object, 
from the beginning was, to be a spy and a 
betrayer. The remark would more 
strongly apply to Oliver, who, being an 
accredited agent of government, actually 
suggested one of the most violent outrages 
committed in the course of.the disturban- 
ces.—With regard to the general question 
respecting the employment of informers, 
no person had contended that their evi- 
dence as accomplices might not be some- 
times necessary; it might become a 
positive duty on the part of ministers to 
receive it; but at best it was an odious 
duty, and such testimony ought always to 
be received with caution: it was a bad 
foundation for a proceeding in a court of 
justice ; but as a reason for a legislative 
enactment, there was no epithet of absur- 
dity that it didnot deserve. One noble lord 


had asked, did not the free states of anti- | 


quity resort to informers? but, upon re- 
consideration, he must be aware that the 
question was at least put rather carelessly ; 
since every person acquainted with history 
would admit, that if there were one point 
more than another in which the institu- 
tions of those states merited the terms 
odious and detestable, it was in the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice, and above all, 
in state trials) The death of Socrates was 
surely not to be recommended to this 
country as a precedent of justice and im- 
partiality, or of the purity of the courts 
of Athens. The argument of the noble 
lords who opposed the measure was not 
against the use of informers, but against 
the abuse of them; for whether in ethics 
their encouragement could or could not 
be justified, it was quite clear that they 
had always been the most odious instru- 
ments of the most odious tyrannies. When 
once their employment became so rife as 
at the present moment, it was to be viewed 
with the utmost jealousy; and, as it had 
been sometimes said that the people ruled 
their rulers, it might not long hence be 
asserted that informers governed the go- 
vernment.—The great argument for the 
suspension was, that it was a measure of 
preventive justice ; but how could it de- 
serve that character, when, by its authority, 
persons were dispatched through the 
country, not to check, but to promote— 
not to control, but to instigate and inflame 
—not to diminish the growth of crime, 
but to cultivate and cherish it; to bring 
it to its utmost height and perfection, and 
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to afford ministers an abundant crop of 
justice and punishment? Such a state of 
things would alter the whole course of 
our judicial proceedings. Surcly it was 
one of the gravest objections that could 
be urged against the measure, that the 
effect of it was to produce a horde of un- 
principled informers, who were interested 
in raising the crime to the law, instead of 
adapting the law tothe crime. No greater 
calamity than such a state of things could 
be contemplated. When a man was ar- 
rested, imprisoned, and denied the pos- 
sibility of clearing his character, and 
liberating his person by the verdict of a 
jury, and when all his countrymen saw 
that such might be their fate at no distant 
period, was it not giving to the people a 
real motive for discontent, and an excuse 
for disorder? The only advantage minis- 
ters gained was, that they need not bring 
their prisoners to trial; but in what way 
could this be beneficial ? Did it not, on the 
contrary, create an unnatural ardour in the 
public mind, which engendered the rep- 
tiles whose purpose was to ensnare the 
innocent and inflame the guilty? Upoa 
every ground on which he could consider 
the subftct, he felt it his duty to give the 
present motion his direct negative. 

The Earl of Harrowby maintained, that 
from the result of the late trials, it could 
only be concluded, that the persons accu- 
sed were legally acquitted ; but it could 
not be concluded, that ministers would 
have been justifiable, if they had declined 
sending their case to trial. The dangers 
resulting trom the combination of unedu- 
cated persons, could not be disregarded by 
any one acquainted with ancient or modern 
history. ‘The successful revolts of such 
people in ancient Greece, must be familiar 
to the minds of their lordships ; and it was 
notorious to all, that the taking of the 
Bastile, in France, was accomplished by 
persons of that description. He might 
also allude to the case of Despard in this 
country, and he would ask, could there be 
a plan more absurd than the one he formed, 
yet, happily, he was battled. It was useless 
then to argue of plans being absurd, or of 
their being conducted by the lowest classes 
in society. He was persuaded the com- 
mittee had done vo more than its duty in 
recommending the further continuation of 
the suspension, for he firmly believed that 
much quiet had been introduced into the 
country since the passing of this act, 
which would not otherwise have taken 
place. Alluding to the insurrection 10 
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Leeds, it had, his lordship observed, been | and the constitution. He was glad to see 
said that Oliver had been the cause of that | this admission, but it still confirmed the 
insurrection. Now, he begged leave most | truth of what a noble friend of his had 
earnestly to protest against sacha doctrine, | said, that while a few only were indicted, 
for the fact was, that government knew | the whole body of the people were punish- 
every fact connected with this conspiracy | ed. ‘To be liable to punishment, was in 
before Oliver was on the spot. He could | itself a truly serious evil ; and this bill was 
not concur in the reproaches thrown out | in itself the greatest violation of the rights 
on spies, for was of opinion that and could 
were more or less necessary in every free | possibly take place. e utterly con- 
As to the the system of espionage 
persuaded it never would have been! the noble viscount was bringing in. For 
brought forward, had not government felt | the measure now proposed, not a single 
themselves called upon to do so from the | case had been made out. Allusions had 
nost urgent necessity. Ministers had no been made to humouring the people; in 
cause to be charged with extending their reply to which he would state, that nei- 
powers; on the contrary, they ought, as | ther his friends nor himself had ever at- 
he conceived, rather to be praised for their | tempted to humour them, by sanctioning 
forbearance. It had been said that they | the wild and delusive doctrine of universal 
had dene nothing, and that when the peo- | suffrage and annual parliaments. The 
ple asked for bread they gave them a | truth was, that he who held out such mise- 
stone. Now such was not the case, for his | rable and impracticable theories to the 
majesty’s ministers had only done what | people was their worst enemy. But cer- 
they conceived to be essential to the good | tainly it became every friend of mankind 
ofthe country. ‘To go no further than | to resist this measure, which was in truth 
the poor laws, he would ask, did not their | an abolition of public liberty totally un- 
conduct on this show they were actuated | called for. Plots never would be wanting 
by no other desire than that of adopting to furnish a pretext for the suspension of 
whatever measures should in the wisdom this act, which, as the bulwark of liberty 
of parliament seem proper. They had , was to British hearts, dearer than life it- 
done more, for they had made every pos- |self. He had never said, there was no 
sible reduction which in consistency with danger; but he had contended, that the 
the public safety could be made. He remedy was by no means suited to the dis- 
concluded by giving his cordial support | ease, and could not produce the slightest 
to the measure, from a conviction that it | possible good. The privilege of the Ha- 
was essential to the liberties, and even beas Corpus seemed to be considered as a 
the salvation of the country. ' fine figure in a cavalcade on a holiday ; but 
Lord Holland said, that the present | when the state was in the slightest danger, 
guestion before their lordships was simply | it was carefully locked up in a chest of 
read, and what is the remec y you pro- lege was suspended, the weaker our con- 
pose for such a danger? Much allusion | stitution became. He protested, in the 
had been made to the French Revolution, | strongest manner, against the grounds on 
and, indeed, that important event seemed | which the bill was said to rest. ‘The sus- 
to have got such hold of the minds of pension had never before taken place _ 
some cing back at hi - such flims texts, and he was persuadec 
they could think of nothing else. All he | quences. ; 
wanted to know was, whether the pro- The Lord Chancellor gave every credit 
posed remedy would do that good which | to those who opposed the bill for their love 
was expected to flow from it? He would of the constitution, although he thought 
precedent, because then the country e was not so absurd as to Support Ct. 
was at war, and besides the conspiracy, if suspension of the Habeas Corpus, be- 
2 Conspiracy then existed, was connected cause there were many individuals who 
with France, and supported by it. But. wished for annual parliaments and univer- 
surely such was not the case now, for in| sal suffrage, and many others who pre- 
the very report on their lordships table, it | ferred a republic to a monarchy. There 
was candidly admitted, that the great body were other and very different grounds for 
of the people were loyal to their sovereign | the measure. "While he allowed to the 
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noble baron who had just spoken, that the 
constitution recognized the writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus, as essential to the complete 
system of our liberties, it also recognised 
the principle, that we must be content 
now and then to sacrifice the temporary 
enjoyment of its benefits, in order to enjoy 
them for a more durable period. The 
circumstance of the frequent suspension 
of the act was a proof of the recognition 
by parliament of the principle ; and if he 
had not made a false estimate of the pre- 
sent dangers of the country, they were 
much greater than at any of the periods 
at which the suspension had hitherto taken 
place. Adverting to the observations 
which had been made on the late trials, 
and on spies, accomplices and informers, 
he observed, that long before he had 
heard the name of Castles, he had stated 
to his colleagues, that he considered the 
transactions which followed the meeting 
at Spa-fields to be, in point of law, high 
treason. With respect to spies, he al- 
lowed that they were liable to all the epi- 
thets which had been bestowed on them; 
but he maintained that government, when 
they knew of the existence of a plot in the 
country, were bound to employ such per- 
sons for the purpose of detecting and de- 
feating it. It was quite a different thing 
to stimulate such an individual to go any 
farther. With respect to the person in 
Yorkshire, respecting whom so much had 
been said, their lordships would do well 
to suspend their judgment until the pro- 
per time should come for his noble friend 
to explain the circumstances of the case, 
and to remember that the authority of a 
country newspaper on the subject was very 
bad authority indeed. 

The House divided : 
Contents—present 73 
OS 

Non-contents—present ......... 20 
—37 


Majority for the third reading...104 


NOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 19. 

Cory Ricur Biti.] Sir Egerton 
Brydges, in rising, pursuant to his notice, 
to move for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the Copy Right Act passed in the 
54th George 3rd, said, that he was aware 
that in this attempt he had a powerful and 
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widely extended body to contend with. 
He should give as brief as possible a history 
of the origin and progress of the copy right 
acts. The stationers company who were in- 
corporated by charter in 1556, had from 
that date kept books, in which the pub- 
lisher entered the copy of which he had 
embarked in the publication, for the mu- 
tual convenience of establishing among 
themselves evidence of title, either b 

purchase or pre-occupancy. In addition 
to this protection, booksellers and authors 
often sought the authority of the royal 
privilege; which last, for fear of in- 
fringing on the statute against monopolies 
was not accustomed to extend beyond 
14 years. The first legislative protection 
was a parliamentary ordinance of 1643 by 
which all persons were strictly forbid, 
under certain penalties, to interfere with 
the copy rights of others, when an entry 
had been made of the title of the prior 
claimant in the stationer’s book. For 
this protection, it is material to ob- 
serve, no price or condition was required. 
No copies of books, so protected, were 
required to be delivered to any bodies; 
but the unquestioned property of an au- 
thor in his works; or of a publisher who 
had been the first occupant in such 
copies as no author had a claim to, was 
recognized as the admitted law; and as 
such, better secured by this parliamentary 
measure.—In this state things remained 
till after the Restoration. In 1662 was 
passed the Licensing act, with a view to 
suppress seditious writings, and indeed to 
destroy the liberty of the press. That act 
contained numerous clauses, and pro- 
hibited any publication without a licence 
first obtained either from the ministers of 
state, or the vice-chancellors of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. Ano- 
ther clause orders three copies of every 
publication to be delivered, one to the 
king’s library, and two to Oxford and 
Cambridge, apparently to furnish a certain 
access to those books by those by whom 
the Jicences had been granted; so that 
any deviation from the licence might 
come within their immediate cognizance. 
This act, by way, | presume, of ren- 
dering it somewhat less unpalatable to 
authors, contained a clause to protect 
copy right, borrowed from the parlia- 
mentary ordinance of 1643. It was re- 
newed three or four times, but was suf- 
fered to expire about 1692. From that 
time publishers had no legal penalties to 
protect them from piracies; which thence 
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became so frequent as to endanger their terest to rivet, not to loosen, the chains: 


best property. They accordingly peti- 
tioned for and obtained the celebrated copy 
right act of queen Anne in 1710. The 
terms of that act, as understood by the 
parties, and as always construed till the 
decision of the King’s-bench in 1812, were, 
that they who chose to obtain the protec- 
tion given to copy-right by its provisions, 
must enter the title of their work in the 
stationers books; and at the time of such, 
and before publication, deliver to Sta- 
tioners’-hall nine copies to be distributed 
to the King’s library, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Sion college, the four Scotch uni- 
versities, and the Advocates university at 
Edinburgh. As the bill had been origi- 
nally brought into the House of Commons, 
three copies only to the same bodies as 
were entitled to them under the licensing 
act of Charles 2nd were required to be 
delivered. The protecting clause had 
been copied nearly from that act; and 
this last clause was apparently derived 
from the same mode}. But see the danger 
of whetting the appetites of these public 
establishments! In the passage of the 
bill through the Commons, two more 
copies were added to the Edinburgh uni- 
versity and Sion college. The Scotch 
peers were not unwilling to improve upon 
this spoil. In the Lords, four more copies 
were added for Scotland, making the total 
nine copies. Since the Union with lre- 
Jand, two more have been added for that 
kingdom ! 
withstanding this price to be paid, the se- 
curity afforded by the act was very im- 
perfect. In 1735 a bill to render it more 
effectual was carried through the Com- 
mons, but lost in the Lords. Publishers 
then gradually withdrew from the custom 


It was soon found, that not- | 


| 


to add to their new got spoils, farther ac- 
quisitions never pretended even by them 
to be within the contemplation of the act 
—and to give nothing but that which was 
to come from others, and not from them. 
They were too successful. The amended 
act is an highly aggravated grievance— 
and sir Egerton said, he felt it his duty, 
notwithstanding his strong sense of the 
power of the bodies with whom he had to 
contend, to attempt to alleviate this great 
injustice. It had been contended, that 
the payment of these eleven copies was no 
burthen, Why, in 22 months, they 
amounted to2,100articles, and the prices of 
those only where prices could be ascertain- 
ed, came to upwards of 8662/. Nearly one- 
third of this sum came from books of prices 
above 20s. consisting of only 163 articles, 
of which books the average impression 
could not reach 250 copies. Taking this 
at 43 per cent., will it be argued that this 
burthen is light? Will it be doubted that 
it is a tax equal to half the profits, taking 
the whole profits at 94 per cent.—It had 
been said, that it was no more than the 
paper; but will the pressman work for 
nothing? Is there no wear of type—no 
waste of ink, &c.? Then if the cost is ad- 
mitted, it is pleaded, that these eleven 
copies would scarcely be sold: and why 
not as well remain in public libraries, as 
in booksellers warehouses? But it is in 
this accumulation of his warehouse, that a 
bookseller’s capital is saved. At due in- 
tervals, he turns out these heaps at a trade 
price, at least far above the price of waste 
paper! Yet even the waste paper value of 
these eleven copies in a course of years 
would amount to most serious sums. But 
this is far from being the greatest part of 


of making entries of their books at Sta- | the grievance. ‘The placing eleven copies 


tioners’-hall. 


The universities, disap- | in these libraries takes out of the market 


pointed of their prey, grumbled and grew | a proportionate number of purchasers for 
savage, and made several ingenious efforts | the stock that remains. 1t would not be 


to secure their spoils. 


At length, in! too much to assert, that every one of the 


i811, Mr. Professor Christian persuaded | eleven copies so deposited takes cut at 


the university of Cambridge that the true 
Construction of the act required a delivery 
of the cleven copies, whether the entry 
was made or not, and the court of King’s- 
bench confirmed this construction. ‘The 
booksellers now appealed to the legislature 
to amend an act so imperfectly drawn ; 
and which would henceforth operate as 
ra an alarming burthen on them. In 
pe Progress of the bill brought in on this 
1814, the universities excrted 
their powerful and widely ramified in- 


least nine purchasers, so that at least 100 
purchasers are thus withdrawn for every 
expensive work. In this way sir Egerton 
contended, that the act of 1814 operated 
as an extinguisher upon the publication of 
some of the most valuable. He instanced 
in a proposed work of Noudescript 
Plants of South America, by baron Hum- 
boldt, which had been thus crushed. 
He also complained that the late act sub- 
jected publishers to a claim for copies of 
reprints of old books of a date prior to the 
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act of queen Anne, which he complained} Sir F. Burdett had heard nothing to 
to have been so worded, as if almost to | justify any opposition to the present mo- 
catch them by stealth; and never to have | tion, which, as he conceived, was founded 
been within the contemplation or even | on the strictest justice. The question at 
suspicion of the original framers of the issue was simply this: whether a man 
act. He then asked, upon what principle | shall derive the fruits of his labour, and 
those demands of the public bodies for the | enjoy them to the advantage of himself and 
payment to them of so grievous impost family or be compelled to givethemaway to 
stood? Had authors and publishers, or others? When the House considered the 
4 had they not, a title to this property ? If character, situation, and rank of those 
they had, the state were bound to protect public bodies who claimed these publica- 
that right, as far as any provisions could tions, and how able they were to pay 
‘be devised to protect it. They were for them, he was persuaded they ought to 
{ bound to do it without conditions—with- | hesitate before they rejected the motion. 
out a tax, except such as all other pro-| Mr. J. Smith opposed the motion, be- 
perty was liable to. What! to put an in-, cause he saw no grounds whatever which 
come tax on them—and for the benefit of , could be brought forward in its support, 
the partial interests of afew public libraries,; Mr. Ponsonby had, for the first time, 
when an income tax, even for the most! heard that literature was promoted by au- 
urgent public interests, was taken off from thors being compelled to give their pub- 
the rest of the nation. Sir Egerton men-' lications to the universities. For these 
i tioned many other details, and used many | learned bodies he felt a sincere respect, 
other arguments. For these he apolo- but he could not help saying they were 
gised to the House, as not likely to be | always disposed to take a great deal, while 
other than fatiguing. ‘ Tedious as they | they gave but little. If the universities 
may appear,” said he, “ they are not a, required these books, they should either 
twentieth part of what I could have said pay for them or the public should. He 
7. on the subject. But I forbear. Ifthe | did not see why these public bodies should 
. House grows impatient of these minutia, not purchase their books as well as indi- 
I am not insensible of the heaviness of my | viduals. It was truly absurd to say that 
task. But the cause of literature is sacred, | literature was promoted by their receiv- 


I know its value: Iam sure that truth | 
and justice are on my side; and I will not | 
abandon it.” He then moved, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill to alter 

and amend an act passed in the 54th of, 
his present majesty, so far as regards 

books published before the act of queen 

Anne, respecting the claims to eleven, 
copies of the said books, and also to very 
limited editions of books.” 

Mr. Bankes said, he should take the ' 
sense of the House on the question, as he 
dissented from it in every possible point of 
view, 

Sir S$. Romilly said, it was no doubt de- 
sirous that public institutions should be | 
furnished with books, but it ought to be 
done at the public expense, and not at 
that of the poor author. The tax thus 
imposed on authors was founded on a bar- | 
barous principle, and deserved the repro- 
bation of the House. 

Lord Palmerston said, the real question 
before the House was, whether they would 
consent to a repeal of the law passed in 
1814. He could never allow it to be said, 
that an act like the present, which went 
to promote the interests of learning, was 
founded on a barbarous principle. 


ing these copies from poor authors. 

Mr. Croker thought the right hon. gen- 
tleman kad not read the act of queen 
Anne, which expressly states that the pro- 
visions of that act were for the encourage- 
ment of literature. Besides, he had not 
recollected the advantages which authors 
obtained by this act in the extension of 
their copyrights. It was not fair, as he 
presumed, to call this a tax on authors. — 

Mr. Brougham considered, that his 
right hon. friend had as much knowledge 
of the act of queen Anne, as the hon. 
gentleman, but certainly the provisions of 
the last bill rendered it necessary to be 
amended, as it imposed a greater burthen 
on authors, than they ought to bear. It 
certainly was not any encouragement to 
learning, to impose on poor men the task 
of supplying the universities with books, 


thereby unnecessarily sparing the 


funds of those rich and well endowed bo- 
dies. 

Mr. Finlay opposed the motion, observ- 
ing, that the contribution of eleven copies 
was not so heavy a tax as by some it was 
supposed to be, as, in most cases, It was 
little more than the expense of paper and 
printing. 
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Mr. Wynn conceived that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to revise the act, in con- 
sequence of the manner in which its pro- 
visions had been executed. It was rather 
an extraordinary circumstance, that, with 
the exception of two of the universities, 
who refused novels and music, the learned 
bodies, to whom the law gave these copies, 
took them of every description of work 
that was published. It was not just, that 
by this means a power should be given to 
send expensive publications into the 
market in competition with the publisher. 
It would be much better to adjudge to 
the universities a pecuniary compensation 
which might be used for the advancement 
of learning. 

The House then divided: For the mo- 
tion, 57; Against it, 58: Majority 1. 


Srres AND InrorMERsS.] On our re- 
admission to the gallery, 

Sir I’. Burdett was reprobating the em- 
ployment of spies as allies of government 
in the maintenance of social order. While 
such instruments were made use of, it was 
impossible that any man’s property or 
persons could be safe; and the misdeeds 
of one of these miscreants, whose conduct 
had lately been brought to light, proved, 
but too plainly, the truth of what he as- 
serted. Under these circumstances, and 
hearing that the noble lord had attempted 
to defend the conduct of such a man as 
Thomas Reynolds, of Welbeck-street, he 
should be glad to know of ministers whe- 
ther those spies had their authority for 
making use of the names of individuals ? 
A transaction of this sort had oceurred, in 
regard to which the state of the times ren- 
dered it necessary for him to vindicate his 
own character, however contemptible and 
unworthy of notice the individuals might 
otherwise be. It did appear then, that 
Oliver, the fellow of Reynolds, had gone 
about the country introducing himself 
“with sir LT’, Burdett’s compliments.” 
After what had already come out, it was 
impossible to say how far this man might 
be authorized by, or associated with, go- 
vetnment. If so, the infamy of such 
transactions was mutual on the employer 
and the employed ; or rather the govern- 
ment that could employ such agents, the 
Scourge, and pest of socicty, was even 
more culpable than the wretched agents 
themselves; and if “ Universal justice 
ruled the ball,” the noble lord would be 
tried with his creatures, Castle and Oliver, 


for their conspiracies agaigst the subjects 
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of this kingdom. If the employers of 
these men had any feeling, or any con- 
science, they would have shunned the as- 
sistance of such unworthy allies ; for they 
might beforehand have been sure that 
such agents would go beyond their in- 
structions, because it was their obvious in- 
terest to do so: if they did not promote 
treason, their employment was at an end. 
A jury of able, independent, and honest 
men, had shown their sense of the infa- 
mous purposes for which these spies had 
been employed. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if any im- 
proper use had been made of the hon. 
baronet’s name, it was owing, not as the 
hon. baronet would insinuate, to any di- 
rections on the part of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, but, in all probability to causes 
over which the hon. baronet himself had 
greater control. At a proper period, he 
should be perfectly prepared to justify the 
part taken by government on this subject. 
If the hon. baronet’s name had been mixed 
up with any of the proceedings of the in- 
dividuals to whom he had alluded, it was 
himself that he had to thank for it, and 
not his majesty’s government. 


Tirne Exemptions Mr. 
Curwen said:—The question I have to 
submit to the House is of the.utmost im- 
portance, not only as it relates to pro- 
perty, but in the influence it is likely to 
have in preventing vexatious and expen- 
sive litigations, highly injurious to publie 
morals, as well as to the temporal interests 
of the clergy. I am anxious, in the out- 
set, explicitly to disclaim all intention of 
proposing any thing which can lessen the 
security of the property of the church or 
lay proprietor of tithes. Tithes, like 
all other descriptions of property, ought 
to be held sacred. If I succeed in show- 
ing that the law of evidence for substan- 
tiating a title to tithes is at variance with 
itself, and in direct opposition to every 
principle as applicable to all other kinds 
of property,—that the powers with which 
the church is armed are unnecessary for 
the protection of its own property, and 
inconsistent with the rights of others; I 
shall, I trust have made out a case calling 
for legislative interference. Fortunately, 
this may be accomplished without the ap- 
plication of any new principle ; all that is 
requisite to be done is, to make the law 
applicable to property analogous to all de- 
scriptions of tithes. No statute of limita- 
tion exists against the claims of the 
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church; consequently no length of pos- 
session, nor even an uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of centuries, bars her claims to tithes. 
Prima facie the church is entitled to 
them; and nothing less than complete 
proof of the origin of the exemption 
claimed by the land-owner can be of any 
avail against the demand. Prior to the 
9th George 3rd, the Crown enjoyed a si- 
milar privilege. A possession of sixty 
years is now a bar against the ancient 
rights of the Crown; but no length of 
_time whatever will preclude the right of 
tithes; and as the church is prima facie 
entitled to them, lapse of time, which in 
all other cases strengthens the title to 
property, has the effect of weakening it in 
the case of the church, inasmuch as the 
original evidence of the exemption becomes 
thereby more difficult to be obtained, 
Nothing can be more repugnant to justice 
than this. Uninterrupted enjoyment for 
a certain length of time ought, and in all 
cases but that of the church does, confer 
an unimpeachable title. Not to admit 
prescription and enjoyment as a ground 
of title, is to shake all title, and to leave 
exposed to endless litigation. 

n the present instance of the church, as 
may be seen by the papers I moved for in 
the early part of the session, exhibiting 
above 120 causes determined in the courts 
of exchequer and chancery in the last 
seven years, and about an equal number 
now pending, the fact has but too well 
corresponded with the theory. 
daily arise; and the most tedious, and 
expensive suits, are the ordinary conse- 
quence of this palpable defect in our law. 
The Jand-owner is naturally unwilling to 
surrender a right which long enjoyment 
has taught him to think justly his, at the 
same time that he is perhaps unable to 
prove, from loss of deeds or other evi- 
dence of facts to make out his title to 
the exemptions according to the severe 
rules of evidence adhered to in the courts 
of equity. In the end, he is not only 
despoiled of his property, but is also 
loaded with the costs of a long and expen- 
sive litigation. The evil of the Jaw as it 
now stands is glaring. In support of this 
opinion, I have the first law authorities, in 
a case decided in Chancery by lord Elles- 
mere, with the principal judges. For 
tempus est edax rerum,” records and 
Jetters patent, and others writings, either 
consume or are lost, or are embezzled: 
God forbid that ancient grants and acts 
should be drawn in question, although 


Disputes | 
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that cannot be shown which at first was 
necessary to the perfection of the thing,” 
In the case of church lands, it seems but 
reasonable the church should be bound b 

the same statutes and rules of limitation 
by which other property, not excepting 
the Crown itself, is bound, But the case 
of tithes is somewhat different. Tracts of 
land which have been hitherto barren, 
may, by modern improvement in agricul- 
ture, be brought into culture; and it 
would be unjust, in such cases, that the 
church should be deprived of her tithes. 
A modified limitation of half a century, 
from the present time, might be reasonable. 
The respectability of the church is an 
object in which the nation at large is 
deeply concerned. Fully to appreciate 
the consequences of the extensive litiga- 
tion of late years, it will be for the House 
to consider, that the duration of the hun- 
dred and twenty suits has not been less 
than six or seven years, pending which 
the churches have, in many instances, 
been nearly deserted. To such lengths 
have hostilities, in too many cases, been 
carried between the pastor and their 
flocks! Thus is that respect and venera- 
tion so necessary for the due discharge of 
the sacred functions broke through and 
destroyed. This is ground sufficient of 
itself to call for the intervention of this 
House. Great as the evil has been, it 
will, in the course of things, become 
yearly greater, as the security of property 
decreases. Whatever may be the degree 
of blame imputable to individuals, the 
great body of the clergy are distinguished 
by a very praise-worthy moderation. 
How long this body may be proof against 
the strong temptation the law holds out 
for litigation it is not for me to conjecture. 
Lord Hobart, in the case of Slade v. 
Drake, says, “ It is a strange anomalum 
tithes differing from all other cases in law: 
for, whereas prescriptions and antiquity of 
time fortifies all other titles, and supposeth 
the best beginning that law can give them, 
in this case it works clean the contrary 
and this is in. favorem ecclesia, lest laymen 
should spoil the church.” ‘The practice 
of the courts of law, in latter times, has 
been, to fortify the claims of prescription: 
thus in the solemn argument of Reid v. 
Brookman, about 26 years ago, lord Ken- 
yon ruled, that instead of the profert it 
might be alleged that the deed was lost 
and destroyed by time and accident, and 
that usage would prove it, observing, 
* this is founded on necessity, since no 
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human prudence can render deeds existing 
for ever.” In the case of Berney v. Her- 
vey, 1809, the present lord chancellor 
says, “1 do not think I ought now to 
disturb the doctrine which has prevailed 
so long whatever I might originally have 
thought of it.”—The doubtfulness of the 
legality of its origin, added to its palpable 
injustice, is a strong reason for legislative 
redress. ‘The practice is at variance with 
the feelings and common sense of man- 
kind, and can only have existed so long 
because it has not been complained of, nor 
redress sought where alone it could be 
obtained. How the present practicearose, 
of which 1 complain, is not very material 
to inquire. ‘The ancient mode by which 
the clergy proceeded for the recovery of 
tithes was by libel in the ecclesiastical 
courts, which were removeable, by a writ 
of prohibition, into the court of King’s- 
bench, where the claim was decided by a 
verdict of a jury. Disputes arising be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and civil courts, 
as to the right of interference of the latter, 
were at length decided by a solemn hear- 
ing before king James who ruled “ He 
would abide by the common law of the 
realm.” For nearly 50 years the practice 
thus settled was followed, when the clergy, 
to get rid of the trial by jury, resorted to 
the expedient of commencing their suits 
in the courts of equity.—My first object 
is to apply a remedy to this deviation of 
the laws of the land by courts of equity 
usurping a right to pronounce on matters 
of fact without the intervention of a jury, 
as is done by deciding on moduses, being 
what is termed rank, or from their amount 
arguing a more modern date than that of 
Richard Ist. The courts of equity pro- 
nouncing on the rankness of moduses is a 
usurpation on the indisputable rights of 
juries. It stands unsanctioned by any 
a contrary, indeed, to the esta- 

lished laws of the realm. Nor is the 
practice of equity courts regulated by an 
equal measure of justice between the tithe 
owner and tithe payer. In all cases where 
the church prays an issue to try the case 

efore a jury, it is granted,—not so to the 
landholder. This seems to me a very 
partial and arbitrary mode of proceeding. 
My object is, to re-establish the right of 
the subject to a trial by jury on all matters 
of fact. This practice of the courts to 
decide on rank moduses without the inter- 
vention of a jury has been attempted to be 
defended by impeaching the impartiality 
of juries in tithe causes, But at no period 
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of our history did the value and estimation 
of juries stand higher. Such senseless in- 
vectives have a complete answer by refer- 
ring to the decisions of juries on tithe 
causes, in the last seven years, which are 
so decidedly in favour of the clergy.—The 
next point to which I would draw the at- 
tention of the House is to what are termed 
compositions—a composition real, or cona- 
position made between parson, patron, 
ordinary, and the parishioners, by deed— 
by which perpetual composition in lieu of 
tithes was established. These agreements, , 
ae to the 13th Eliz. were valid. Doubt- 
ess numbers of such were made before 
they were prohibited. The proof of these 
rests solely on the deed of agreement after 
the lapse of 246 years. I entreat the 
House to consider in how few instances 
can such a title be established. After 
four times the period that would bar the 
Crown, no security results to the possessor 
of tithes. On what grounds of justice 
should not perpetual and uninterrupted 
enjoyment beyond all memory be admitted 
to prove the existence of such a deed? 
Every day, every year, must augment the 
jeopardy in which such property is placed, 
if this practice be suffered to continue. 
Subsequent to the 13th Eliz. compositions 
were made by parson, patron, ordinary, 
and parishioners, by deeds sanctioned by 
decrees of chancery. ‘The legality of such 
proceedings was not questioned till 1765, 
when, in the case Blair v. lord Cholmley 
and others, they were declared illegal. It 
will be sufficient to show what has resulted 
from this decision to induce the legislature 
to correct the flagrant injustice that has 
sprung from it, I refer gentlemen to the 
case of the rev. Paploe Ward, rector of 
Cottenham. 
was made by deed, bearing date 1595, 
and sanctioned by a decree in chancery. 
The lands given in lieu of tithes are known 
by the name of the undertakers’ or adven- 
turers’ lands—most probably on account 
of a drainage. After an enjoyment of up- 
wards of 200 years this was set aside, and 
the rev. doctor recovered his tithes. And 
because the legal representatives of the 
lands cannot now be all discovered, the 
rector holds the land and the tithes both. 
To meet and remedy such cases, I would 
propose, that where compositions by deed 
or decree of chancery shall be set aside, 
the lands so given should be held by the 
churchwardens for the use of the poor, 
till the property shall be legally claimed. 
This = them to the use of those 
(3 


The composition in this case — 
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for whose benefit the church in early 
times was bound to provide, and whence, 
probably, originated the payment of tithes. 
At the reformation a great many of the 
lands belonging to monasteries and re- 
ligious houses passed into the hands of the 
Crown, and were disposed of to various 
purchasers. In very many cases, parties, 
claiming under these grants, are not able 
to make out, after so long a lapse of time, 
that their lands were parcel of such abbey 
Jands; but have proof that such lands 
have always been enjoyed, exempt from 
the payment of tithes. Whilst the rector 
or vicar has constantly received tithes of 
all other parts of the parish, and never of 
these lands, yet this is not sufficient, and 
tithes are nevertheless recoverable. ‘This 


_ Is a case strongly calling for remedy.— 


There is a further class of tithe-owners, 
the lay-impropriator. These lay-impro- 
priators have all the rights of spiritual 
persons whom they represent—and the 
same mode of decision is applied to them; 
though by the 32d Henry 8th they are 
become temporal inheritances with every 
right incidental to such property. The 
deeds, sanctioning such sales from the 
first grantees, are, in a great majority of 
cases, I believe, lost or destroyed; yet, 
monstrous as it may appear, the courts of 
exchequer and chancery refuse to admit 
uninterrupted enjoyment as a proof of the 
existence of such conveyances. In the 
case of the corporation of Bury v. Evans, 
1735, it was decided the court would not 
presume the existence of a deed, in the 
case of a lay-impropriator, though the 
non-payment of tithes beyond all memor 

was made out. It is fairly to be presumed, 
rectors, vicars, and Jay-impropriators, have 
been encouraged to institute suits in chan- 
cery and the exchequer, for the purpose of 
setting aside moduses, real compositions, 
and exemptions, merely on the chance of 
succeeding by the default of the defen- 
dants’ title from loss of deeds, and have, 
in too many instances, been successful. 
To stop such disgraceful proceedings, the 
legislature must adopt measures such as I 
have now to recommend to them. Short 
of this the landholder will be despoiled of 
his legal rights by the church. Without 
some legislative measure such as I propose, 
nothing can prevent the church from plun- 
dering the community and destroying 
those exemptions to which they are justly 
entitled.—It is not my intention to ask 
more ofthe House than to suffer the bill 
to be brought in, and read a first time, in 
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order that it may be printed and circu- 
lated throughout the kingdom. I have 
now to move for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the laws relative to moduses, pre~ 
scriptions, and exemptions from tithés. 

Sir W. Scott would not resist the mo- 
tion for the introduction of the bill, but al- 
though he coincided in much of what had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman, he should 
be sorry that it should go forth to the 
public, that he could ultimately agree to 
the great innovation which the bill pro- 
posed to make. 

Sir S. Romilly supported the bill, al- 
though he feared it was too late in the 
session to give an opportunity sufficiently 
to discuss so important a subject. He 
confirmed all the statements of the hon. 
mover with respect to the inconveniences 
of the present law, and particularly the 
circumstance that long possession, which 
strengthened all other property, weakened 
church property ; since, instead of a pre- 
scriptive title being obtained in 60 years, 
it was necessary to go back 600 years, in 
order to establish a claim. 

Mr. Lockhart contended, that such a 
bill would be most valuable, in order to 
settle the titles to church property, and 
put them on the best foundation. 

Leave was granted to bring in the bill. 


STATE oF IRELAND.] Sir J. New- 
port, in rising to call the attention of the 
House to the necessity of an inquiry into 
the state of Ireland, lamented the evident 
indifference that appeared to prevail 
among the members towards that subject, 
by the very thin attendance then present. 
His sole wish was to compel ministers to 
give some pledge, that during the ensuing 
prorogation, they would cause a revision 
of the state of that interesting portion of 
the empire. Since the Union sixteen 
years had elapsed, and Ireland had a 
right to have its affairs fully and impar- 
tially examined. He had early in the 
session drawn the attention of the House 
to the state of the finances of that coun- 
try, but this consideration was waived by 
a motion for the previous question, on the 
pretence that it came more immediately 
within the purview of the finance commit- 
tee. The report of that committee had 
been brought in, and fully confirmed the 
distressing statement he had made of the 
revenues of Ireland. This should be in- 
quired into, and the House might be assur 
ed, that if it were not fairly taken up, Ire- 
land would force herself on their atteption. 
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Since the Union this country had been 
engaged in a tremendous conflict, which 
had in some degree warranted the unwil- 
lingness of the House to enter into the 
inquiry ; but if on the recurrence of peace, 
the House were not prepared to enter 
upon the question, he could not conceive 
when they would be disposed to consider 
it. To obtain this object, he should move, 
“ That an humble address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
praying that his Royal Highness will be 
pleased to direct such deliberate and ac- 
curate inquiry to be made, during the 
prorogation of parliament, into the state 
and condition of the people of Ireland, as 
may enable this House, at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing session, to enter 
with vigour and effect into a complete in- 
vestigation of the causes, nature, and ex- 
tent, of the evils which afflict that part of 
the United Kingdom; and to devise such 
salutary and efficacious remedies, framed 
in the spirit of British constitutional le- 
gislation, as may appear to our dispas- 
sionate judgment most adequate to effect 
their complete and permanent removal ; 
and in the impressive terms of the act for 
the Union of the two Kingdoms, * to 
$ promote and secure the essential interests 
‘of Great Britain and Ireland, and to 
‘consolidate the strength, power, and 
* resources of the British empire.” 

Sir G. Hill contended, that if the House 
should consent to go into the inquiry, it 
would kindle the animosities subsisting 
between the two parties in Ireland. He 
moved as an amendment that the other 
orders of the day be now read. 

Sir N. Colthurst, in dissenting from the 
motion, did not mean to deny that many 
grievances existed in Ireland, which ought 
to be redressed; but it implied a want of 
confidence in the government, which he, 
for one, did not feel. 

The House divided on the Améod- 
ment: Ayes, 59; Noes, 10. 


List of the Minority. 


Atherley, Arthur Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Barham, J. Waldegrave, H. W. 
Browne, D. Wood, Matthew 
Duncannon, vise. TELLERS. 


Newman, R. W. 
Parnell, sir Henry 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 20. 
Haszas Corrus Susrensioy.] Sir 


Gordon, Robert 
Newport, sir John 
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S. Romilly presented a petition from King- 
ston-upon-Hull, against the farther Sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus. ‘The pe- 
titioners expressed their opinion, that the 
existing laws were amply sufficient for the 
purposes of putting down any disaffection 
that might exist ; and prayed the House, 
that, instead of passing an act to that ef- 
fect, they would employ the remainder of 
the session in correcting public abuses and 
lessening public expenditure.—The peti- 
tion was then read. 

Lord A. Hamilton firmly believed, thas - 
there was not the slightest ground for the 
suspension in Scotland, and that it was 
more especially unsafe to extend the 
power of the Crown in that quarter, after 
the specimen that had been exhibited in 
the case of Mackinlay. That man had 
been arrested, confined, dragged before a 
tribunal, and the proceedings against him 
then dropped. The same course had been 
a second time repeated, and a second time 
the indictment had been withdrawn. The 
law-officer of the Crown had determined 
athird time to prosecute this man, and 
the proceedings were still pending. 

Mr. Brougham was surprised that mi- 
nisters had given no answer to an allega- 
tion that a man had been put three times 
on his defence. He knew that by the 
Scotch law, most unhappily for Scotland, 
a party might be tried a thousand times for 
the same offence, if the law-officers of the 
Crown thought it advisable. The House 
had been informed, that the first indict- 
ment against this unfortunate man had 
been quashed by the Court: there had 
been one trial, one detention in prison, 
one solitary confinement, one period of 
painful suspense; then came a second 
charge, a second imprisonment, a second 
period of suspense, a second judgment, 
and a second indictment quashed. The 
Crown officers, not satisfied with this, 
were now preparing a third torture for 
this unfortunate man. It was impossible 
to say what would be the decision of the 
Court, but no lawyer who read the indict- 
ment could have any doubt as to its inef- 
ficacy. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that although the 
erson in question was only tried for fe- 
ony, yet he was always committed on a 

charge of treason. 

The Altorney-General said, he knew 
neither the case nor the name of the per- 
son whose case was now alluded to. But 
it did not seem that this was the proper 
time to discuss that case, for it had no 
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connexion with the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act. How the law of Scot- 
land was upon this point he did not know; 
but by the law of England, a man might 
be tried more than three times for the 
same acts, if they were each time charged 
as different offences. 

Mr. Brougham did not mean to say that 
there was any thing illegal in the proceed- 
ings in the case alluded to. 

Mr. W. Dundas said, if the proceedings 
in the case alluded to were allowed to be 
legal, the question was whether the House 
was now to be called upon to alter the law 
of Scotland? There was not the least 
connexion between the case of the man 
alluded to, and the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act. 

Sir J. Newport maintained, that there 
was a strong connexion between the case 
mentioned and the suspension. The ques- 
tion on the suspension was, whether mi- 
nisters should be entrusted with certain 
tip and the question in this case was, 

ow ministers had exercised the powers 
committed to them ? 

Mr. Abercrombie said, that when the 
House considered that a man had been 
three times tried, and three times impri- 
soned for the same offence, it did seem 
more natural that some person should call 
the attention of the House to the subject, 
than that ministers should not consider it 
within the scope of their duty to explain 
circumstances so revolting to every pro- 
per feeling. Their silence created a sus- 
picion as to the accuracy of the informa- 
tion they had received from Scotland. 
Every person recollected the oath that 
had been read in that House on a former 
occasion. He was astonished that minis- 
ters had given no answer to the question 
of his noble friend. 

Lord Castlereagh allowed that if there 
had been any impropriety in the proceed- 
ing alluded to, it might be a fit subject, 
at some future period, for the attention of 
parliament; but nothing could be so little 
productiveof public utility as that collateral 
mode of saeneliien the conduct of a court of 
Jaw, and of demanding an explanation which 
those who asked it must be aware ministers 
could not be prepared to give. If there 
was any one thing of which the House 
ought to be jealous, it was of any inter- 
ference on the part of ministers with the 
courts of law. He considered the ques- 
tions put as coming more from political 
hostility than from any real complaint 
against the Scotch judicature. He was 
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not ashamed to say, that he was not ace 
quainted with what the lord advocate wag 
doing 400 miles off. However, he en- 
tered no defence for that officer; he had 
the highest opinion of his skill and integ- 
rity, and believed that he would give a 
sufficient answer to all charges whenever 
he was arraigned; but he did protest 
against the arraigning him thus in his 
absence. 

Lord Milton thought the noble lord’s 
protest was one of the most extraordinary 
he had ever heard. The noble lord 
seemed to have abdicated the superin- 
tendence of his majesty’s ministers over 
the law officers of the Crown. 

Lord Castlereagh protested against such 
incidental discussions. 

Mr. Ponsonby suid, he was sure there 
was nothing farther from the thoughts of 
persons on his side of the House than to 
arraign the Scottish judicature. But 
the lord advocate was not the Scottish 
judicature—he was not a court of justice. 
He was only the prosecuting officer on 
the part of the Crown. He would say it 
did appear extraordinary that the same 
man should be'tried three times. In 
England such a proceeding would be 
called illegal and oppressive. ; 

Mr. Canning argued, that a charge 
against the lord advocate, coupled with 
an admission that he had acted according 
to the Scotch Jaw, was, in fact, an arraign- 
ment of the whole system of Scotch judi- 
cature. If what had been done was legal 
it was to no purpose to arraign the con- 
duct of the officer concerned; but the 
proper course would be to propose a re- 
medy for such alaw. Whether the lord 
advocate had gone beyond the discretion 
vested in him, this was not the time to in- 
quire ; but his noble friend had said with 
reason, that the effect of what had been 
stated was, to create an unjust impression 
against the law officer in question, not for 
exercising the duties of his office, but as 
having exercised them improperly. When 
it had been said, that an individual had 
been three times imprisoned for the same 
offence, it was impossible not to wish to 
live under a different state of laws, but 
the law of Scotland was so, and the evil 
could only be remedied by altering that 
law. If imputations were still held out 
that the law-officer had been guilty of 
improper conduct, all he asked was, that 
notice should be given of any charge, in 
order that the party might come prepared 
to answer it. 
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Lord Folkestone thought that the right 
hon. gentleman himself had expressly ar- 
raigned the judicature of Scotland, in say- 
ing, that it was impossible not to wish to 
avoid living under such a law, and that a 
change in it ought to be made. But the 
gentlemen on that side of the House had 
complained not so much of the law as of 
the discretion exercised by the lord advo- 
cate; and they felt dissatisfied at no an- 
swer having been given. 

Mr. Finlay felt disgusted and disap- 
pointed, as did the whole Scotch nation, 
that an individual should be confined to a 
solitary prison, and tried over and over 
again, merely because the lord advocate 
was unable to draw an indictment. He 
complained that the legal affairs of that 
country were placed in such hands that it 
was impossible such circumstances should 
not frequently recur. An indictment had 
been three times quashed, and might, per- 
haps, meet with the same fate a fourth 
time. Was it to be endured that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers should allow the law to 
be in the hands of a person who could not 
draw an indictment? while the conse- 
quence might be, that, after all, the man 
would escape, whether innocent or guilty. 
The law of Scotland was right enough in 
itself—it allowed an indictment to be re- 

eatedly amended in point of form and 

efore trial ; but who ever heard of an in- 
dictment being preferred three times for 
the same offence, after the case had been 
argued? On these grounds he thought the 
thanks of the House were due to the no- 
ble lord who had brought the subject be- 
fore the House. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


CommitTEE or Secrecy.] Lord 
Folkestone was desirous to have the Report 
of the Sclect Committee produced, as 
they had now terminated their labours. 
The early production of it would be a 
great convenience, particularly as it was 
to be followed up by the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus. It was extraordi- 
nary that any member should keep such a 
report in his pocket. The person whom 
he alluded to was not then present in his 
place, but he hoped the House would find 
a remedy for his absence. He wou'd 
therefore move, that lord Milton, have 
leave to report from the select committee. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he understood 
the report would be presented in the 
course of the evening. It was not in- 
tended to propose avy immediate delibera- 
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tion upon it, but merely that it should be 
printed. 

Mr. Ponsonby felt happy that the report 
was soon to be produced. He believed 
that the motion of the noble lord might be 
amended, and would move therefore as an 
amendment, *¢ That the right hon. Charles 
Bathurst do forthwith attend this House 
in his place.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con 
tended, that a member could not be or- 
dered to attend forthwith, but ought to be 
desired to appear at a certain time. 

Mr. Wynn said, when high words 
assed some time since between two mem- 
ers, on their withdrawing, it was ordered 

that both attend forthwith. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he would move as an amendment, that the 
House do now resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of ways and means. 

Lord Milton said, it was his wish that 
the report should be read when the House 
was full, and not at twelve or one in the 
morning, when most of the members had 
gone away. He was acquainted with the 
conclusion of the report, and it therefore 
struck him to be desirable that other mem- 
bers should know it. He must confess, 
that in the course of the proceedings of 
the committee there appeared on the part 
of some, he would not say many of the 
members, a disposition to enlarge on the 
dangers of the country. He could not 
help thinking that the report contained 
matter that might have been expressed 
more in coincidence with the evidence ; 
but on the other hand, he thought there 
were some things that ought to have been 
stated, but which were not in the report. 
It struck him that many members of the 
committee seemed to have an opinion that 
there was nothing but disorganization in 
the country, and attempts to produce a 
revolution. To him, however, the causes 
that led to the present situation of the 
country appeared very different. He con- 
sidered the disaffection to be nothing but 
the system of the Luddites five years ago, 
enlarged and grown more dangerous. 
Then, however, 2 remedy was applied that 
counteracted the evil, and it was in his 
opinion, therefore, rather inconsistent, that 
the same measures should not be adopted 
now. 

Mr. Bathurst having entered the House 
the chancellor of the exchequer and Mr. 
Ponsonby withdrew their motions. Mr. 
Bathurst then presented the Report of 
the Secret Committee, which was read 
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by the clerk. On the motion, that it do 
lie on the table, 

Lord Milton observed, that it appeared 
to him, that the report, in some respects, 
was so drawn up, as to give too much the 
appearance of having been wholly agreed 
to by all the committee. He thought it 
stated many circumstances too strongly as 
to Manchester. He doubted not that many 
of the leaders were very mischievous and 
revolutionary ; but a meeting of even 
12,000 persons at Manchester and Sal- 
ford, which contained a population of 
100,000, surrounded by a populous neigh- 
bourhood, could not be called a very ge- 
neral meeting of the people of that part of 
the country. Too much importance was 
given to the proceedings. It had been 
said that the people marched in files to 
the meeting at Manchester, as if they 
were all drilled and disciplined ; but that 
was not the case: after all, only about 50 
of them reached Ashbourne. Several hun- 
dreds, it was said, passed through Leeds ; 
but he had no evidence of that. The poor 
deluded manufacturers had been suffering 
under the severest distress that was ever 
perhaps known in this country. He could 
not exactly make out insurrection and 
treason in the idea of coming in a body 
to petition the throne. The majority of the 
committee seemed unwilling to put down 
in the report those facts a observations 
which had a tendency to allay the alarms 
of the country. He was convinced that, 
in being themselves actuated by these 
alarms, they were as sincere as he was in 
entertaining a contraryopinion. He thought 
it his duty to mention another circumstance 
that occurred in the committee. The ut- 
most anxiety was shown, after the publi- 
cation of the report of the Lords com- 
mittee, to counteract the effect of a para- 
— in that report, relative to the con- 

uct of the agents of government, in lead- 
ing to the formation of designs which they 
were employed only to detect. That 
paragraph, which had excited so much 
notice in the country, had not gone far 
enough in describing this species of mis- 
chievous conduct, or characterising those 
who engaged in it. He knew that much 
of the disturbances in Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire had been produced by the arts 
of government emissaries. When he ex- 
pressed this conviction, he did not mean 
to insinuate that ministers were aware of 
what their agents were doing ; far less that 
they recommended to them such a course 
of conduct, or approved of their transac« 
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tions. A delegate from London lately 
arrived at Sheffield in the pay of govern- 
ment. His approach was expected by the 
majority of the respectable magistrates 
with alarm, and by the deluded people, 
who were not disposed to suspect the trick 
that was played upon them, with exultation. 
What purpose could this serve but to agi- 
tate the public mind? This system of em- 
ploying spies under the mask of delegates 
or agitators was not confined to Sheffield. 
Another instance had lately been read 
from a country newspaper, and brought 
before the public in a manner of which he 
could not approve. He should have paid 
little regard to that extract or statement 
had its truth not been confirmed by other 
evidence taken before the magistrates of 
the west riding of Yorkshire, and before 
the lord lieutenant of the county. In his 
opinion, the committee in their report had 
not paid sufficient attention to the system 
of Luddism. The Luddites were a pecu- 
liar kind of banditti, who lived by plunder, 
and sought arms as the means of attack or 
defence. This circumstance, had it been 
taken into the account, might have ac- 
counted for the continued demand for 
arms in the disturbed districts, without 
leading to the inference that they were to 
be used for rebellious purposes against the 
government. He was not disposed to un- 
dervalue the dangers with which the coun- 
try was threatened ; but when he saw them 
exaggerated, he could not lend himself to 
give them credit himself, or to allow others 
to be unnecessarily alarmed. These dan- 
gers, though great, might have been re- 
moved, or at least reduced, had govern- 
ment taken a different course from that in 
which they had proceeded. He himself 
had proposed in the committee, as the 
means of preserving the tranquillity of the 
country, that the agitators, rg | of whom 
had been arrested, should be brought to 
speedy justice, and suffer a punishment 
adequate to their offences. ‘This would 
have had more effect than the exertion of 
the extraordinary powers demanded by 
ministers. He did not mean to assert that 
the government agents were the original 
framers of the conspiracy described in the 
report, or that a general rising was not 
resolved upon before they were sent to the 
disturbed districts. He would, however, 
go the length of stating his belief, that but 
for those emissaries the design might never 
have been attempted to be carried into 
execution. A plot was formed, but 
might never have exploded. Great jea- 
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lousies existed among the leaders—they 
were each envious of the other’s influence 
and power. The funds of the association 
in particular, though small in themselves, 
were atempting bait to those needy ad- 
venturers; and would have furnished, in 
any contest which a robbery of them would 
have given rise to, a certain cause of dis- 
union.—He had heard much of the orga- 
nization of this conspiracy, and of the evi- 
dence of it supplied in the system of sig- 
nals, by means of the firing of rockets 
from different elevated points at proper 
distances ; but he never could be made to 
understand, how these rockets could an- 
swer any purpose whatever. He believed, 
therefore, the story of their being fired 
on hills at the distances of ten miles from 
each other, so as to convey intelligence 


from one body of rebels to another, was. 


a mere humbug to deceive the credulous ; 
or that, if they were discharged at all, it 
was to ridicule the fears of the alarmists. 
The organization of the disaffected was 
said, likewise, to be proved by the sys- 
tem of sending delegates between one dis- 
trict and another. Though there might 
have been a system of delegation, yet he 
was convinced that no extensive conspi- 
racy was organized, by which the whole 
population might be excited, and brought 
to act against the laws and the constitu- 
tion of the country. He allowed that there 
was cause for alarm; that there was every 
reason for the utmost vigilance of govern- 
ment; and that the circumstances of the 
country called for diligent and active ex- 
ertions from the magistrates. Nay, he 
would even go farther, and say, that some 
new measures might be necessary; but 
he protested solemnly against the one 
which was in contemplation. 

Mr. Bathurst was surprised that the no- 
ble lord should now state objections to the 
Report, as, excepting the concluding pas- 
sage, it certainly had the approbation of 
every member of the committee. 

Lord Lascelles had heard the noble 
lord’s speech with some surprise, and he 
would add regret. When the committee 
broke up that morning, neither he, nor 
any other member with whom he had con- 
versed, had the most distant idea that the 
noble lord disagreed with any part of the 
report. He had heard in debate that men 
might blind themselves to alarms, and that 
the noble lord was not so much alarmed as 
the rest of the committee. The noble lord 
had it in his power to have conveyed that 
impression, apd to have stated his dif- 
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ference of opinion. He understood that 
at the conclusion of their work there was 
not a single difference unadjusted, except 
the practical recommendation that grew 
out of the facts and observations in which 
all concurred. If any difference of opi- 
nion arose, it was debated in no spirit of 
acrimony, and with no obstinacy of oppo- 
sition: but recourse was immediately had 
to the evidence; the members weighed 
with each other its force, and coming toa 
general understanding, qualified the ob- 
servation or phraseology so as to meet the 
views of all. The delay of the report was 
occasioned by this desire of accuracy. 
Even so late as that morning, doubts arose 
respecting the force of some statement, and 
recourse was again had to the evidence to 
prove its accuracy. He stated this, be- 
cause it might have been supposed, fromthe 
turn that the debate had taken, that every 
thing was discussed in the spirit of party 
hostility ; that there was an attempt, on the 
one hand, to exaggerate every alarm, and 
on the other, a disposition to believe in 
no danger. He was surprised that the 
noble lord should have made such a speech, 
after he had assented to every part of the 
report that described the dangers of the 
country, and only reserved his opinion as 
to the manner in which that danger should 
be met. He himself (lord L.) believed, 
that nothing short of this measure could 
repress the efforts of the agitators. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he felt considerable 
difficulty on the present occasion. It was 
perfectly true that his noble friend did not 
make any specific proposition inthe commit- 
tee, but he certainly stated generally, that 
though he did not object to any particular 
part of the report, yet he considered the 
whole as calculated to make an impression 
which the evidence did not justify. He 
(Mr. se would further observe, that the 
report did not, perhaps, contain all that 
could be said upon the subject, and it was 
understood that whatever particular opi- 
nions the members of the committee 
might entertain with regard to the prac- 
tical conclusions drawn from it, they would 
be at perfect liberty to state them in that 
House. The House should recollect, that 
the committee in no instance affirmed any 
thing of their own knowledge. They 
stated only such matters as they were en- 
abled to state according to the evidence 
laid before them. No member, indeed, 
(except those who, from their official si- 
tuation, might have particular intelligence 
upon certain points ),could know any thing 
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beyond what they derived from the evi- 
dence. There was a palpable difference, 
therefore, between an affirmation on the 
art of the committee, arising from its own 
ancient and that opinion which they 
formed from the evidence submitted to 
them. The course of proceeding in the 
committee was this. For a considerable 
time a certain progress was made in the 
report with little difference of opinion; 
but when they got to that part of it which 
had been alluded to; some members of 
the committee expressed their opinions 
one way, and some another. It was on 
that occasion that he (Mr. P.) stated, as a 

eneral understanding, that no gentleman 
in the committee was to compromise his 
Opinion, or to agree in a representation of 
any kind, from the hope of obtaining his 

Mr. P’s) assent to the farther suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act. For his mind 
was made up against the measure, as one 
not at all applicable to the existing evil. 
Shortly afterwards, seeing but little utility 
in continuing his attendance, as to any 
chance of unanimity of opinion, he ab- 
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bated. He only wished, that along with 
the report the speech of his noble friend 
(lord Milton) should be printed ; and that 
the speech of the other noble lord (Las- 
pore could be circulated as widely as 
that report ; for the noble lord stated, that 
concessions took place in the committee. 
Now, those concessions were not facts on 
which any conclusion could be founded ; 
they were the mutual accommodations of 
gentlemen disposed to arrive at some vague 
conclusion, He had heard the noble lord 
say that there was a disposition on all sides 
to concede, to meet one another half way. 
The report, therefore, was not the fair 
and just view of the state of the country, 
but the result of compromise and conces- 
sion. His hon. friend had said that the 
conclusion was all he had to object to, but 
it should be always remembered that this 
conclusion was attached only to a series 
of concessions. 

Lord Lascelles explained. Whenever 
he stated facts he had no objection that 
the learned gentleman should give those 
facts what circulation he pleased, provided 


stained from attending the committee. It, it were without misrepresentation. But 
was quite true, however, that till they got he was not sure that the learned gentleman 
to that given point, the report of the com- | had not ingenuity either to misunderstand 
mittee was agreed to, and he was to be his expressions and to view them in a very 


considered as agreeing to it. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the com- 
mittee concurred unanimously in the exist- 
ence of the danger, but disagreed about 
the practical result of their inquiry. It 
was therefore, determined, that every 
member should reserve his own opinion on 
that latter point till the question came to 
be discussed in the House. 

Sir A. Piggott said, he was unfortunately 
prevented, during the latter part of the 
sittings of the committee from attending 
them, but he saw sufficient while he was 

resent, from the nature of the evidence 
aid before them, and the extent of the 
dangers, to convince him, that the report, 
if considered as a preparatory step towards 
the farther suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, did not fairly grow out of the 
evidence produced. 

Mr. Lamb had distinctly stated, that he 
could not agree in the recommendation at 
the conclusion of the report, as he was 
determined to go into the House unpledged 
to any measure, and he should be happy 
if his hon. friends would convince him that 
such a measure was unnecessary. 

Mr. Brougham agreed that the report 
should be printed: the more it was known, 
the more would its conclusion be repro- 


different light, or to make them bear a 
meaning which he never meant to attach 
to them. He had stated, that whenever 
any thing was made to bear a stronger 
sense than any other person could approve 
of, recourse was had to the evidence, and 
the expressions were mutually accommo- 
dated to that evidence. There was con- 
cession, but it was upon the evidence. 

After some further conversation, the 
report was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 


Seconp Rerort oF THE COMMITTEE 
oF Secrecy.] The following is a copy 
of the said Report :— 


Seconp Rerort from the CoMMITTEE 
OF SECRECY. 


The ComMiTTe£x oF Secrecy, to whom 
the several papers which were pre- 
sented (sealed up) to the House, by 
lord viscount Castlereagh, on the 5th 


day of this instant June, by command 
of his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, were referred, and who were 
directed to examine the matters 
thereof, and report the same, as they 
should appear to them, to the House ; 
—have, pursuant to the order of the 
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House, examined the same accord- 
ingly, and agreed to the following 
report : 

In forming an opinion on the present 
internal situation of the country, your 
committee could not fail to bear in mind 
the information laid before them, at an 
early part of the session, upon which 
their first report was founded. 

The papers now communicated to the 
committee, continue the narrative of the 
proceedings of the disaffected in the 
counties before referred to, viz. Lan- 
cashire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Derbyshire (to which, part of York- 
shire and the towns of Birmingham and 
Stockport, must now be added), from the 
period of that report down to the present 
time. 

Your committee find in these papers, 
not only a complete corroboration of the 
justness of the apprehensions, which they 
then expressed, but proofs, equally deci- 
sive of the continuance of the same ma- 
chinations, and designs, breaking out into 
fresh acts of violence and insurrection, up 
to the present moment. 

Your committee stated in their former 
report, that “‘ even where petitioning was 
recommended, it was proposed to be con- 
ducted in such a manner, by an immense 
number of delegates, attending in London 
at the same time, in several parties, at- 
tached to each petition, as might induce 
an effort to obtain by force whatever they 
demanded; and that a general idea seemed 
prevalent, that some fixed day, at no 
very great distance, was to be appointed 
for a general rising.” 

The first attention of your committee 
has been directed to the proceedings of 
the public meeting held early in March, 
in the town of Manchester. At that 
meeting, which consisted of persons as- 
sembled from various towns and populous 
villages in the vicinity of Manchester, as 
well as of the inhabitants of Manchester 
itself, it was proposed by the same leaders 
who had previously attracted the notice 
of your committee, that the petitioners 
should assemble, at thesameplace, on Mon- 
day, the 10th of that month, prepared to set 
Out ona march to London, to present 
their petition themselves to the Prince 

egent in person; that they should form 
themselves into parties of ten each (which 
arrangement was proposed with the pro- 
fessed view of not transgressing the law) ; 
and that they should supply themselves 
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with provisions for the march, and with | 
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blankets for the purpose of sleeping on 
the ground. 

At many other meetings previous to 
the 10th, which, though comparatively 
private, were yet numerously attended, it 
was represented to them, by their orators, 
that they would be surrounded by the police 
and the military, and that they would be an 
easy prey if they proceeded without arms 
for their protection. They were assured, 
however, that their numbers, which, in the 
course of their progress, would amount to 
not less than 100,000, would make it impos- 
sible ultimately to resist them. It was stated 
that all the large towns in Yorkshire were 
adopting the same plan, that the Scotch 
were actually on their march, and that if 
the petitioners could once reach Notting- 
ham, or Birmingham, the business would 
bedone. They were advised to choose 
leaders over each subdivision of tens, 
fifties, and hundreds, and to appoint a 
treasurer to receive contributions, which 
were actually made in a great number of 
small sums, out of which fund they were 
taught to expect that each man would be 
supplied with a daily allowance. 

A petition was accordingly prepared, 
with a copy of which every tenth man was 
furnished ; and which concluded by stat- 
ing to his Royal Highness, that, without 
the change which they demanded, “ they 
could neither support him, nor themselves ;” 
and they were told, that if their petition 
was rejected, they must demand it; if still 
rejected, they must force it, and say they 
would be righted. It appears, that some 
of the persons apprehended, were fully 
prepared to act up to these instructions ; 
though it is to be presumed, that many of 
them had no very definite idea of the way 
in which their services were to be em- 
ployed; and that even among their leaders, 
some of the more moderate reckoned ra- 
ther upon intimidation, than upon the 
actual employment of force. At one of 
those more private meetings, however, 
which preceded the general assembly, one 
of those persons, who appeared to have 
most influence, avowed himself a repub- 
lican and leveller; and professed his 
determination never to give up till they 
had established a republican government: 
the examples of the insurrection in the 
reign of Richard 2nd, and of the rebellion 
in Ireland in 1798, were held out, as ob- 
jects of imitatio» ; and the most violent of 
such declaratioas was geverally received 
with the strongest marks of applause. 

In consequence of these preparations, 
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the public meeting proposed took place at 
the time appointed ; and was attended by 
probably near 12,000 persons: many of 
these proceeded to the ground in regular 
order, with knapsacks on their backs, 
and notwithstanding the assembly was 
dispersed by the military, -_— under the 
orders of the magistrates, and the prin- 
cipal leaders were apprehended, under 
warrants from the secretary of state, a 
considerable number actually marched off 
on their way to London; many were in- 
tercepted before they reached Stockport, 
but several found their way as far as 
Ashbourn. 

The act for enabling his majesty to 
detain suspected persons had now passed ; 
most of those, who had rendered them- 
selves most conspicuous in exciting dis- 
affection in this part of the country, had 
either been apprehended, or had secreted 
themselves? and all hopes were precluded 
of any immediate result from the assem- 


‘blage which had been so long concerted ; 


yet it appears to your committee, from a 
variety of concurrent testimony, on which 
they rely, that the previous organization 
had been extended so widely, and the ex- 
pectation of ultimate success had been so 
confidently entertained, that these cir- 
cumstances produced no other effect on 
the great body of the discontented, than 
‘to delay the explosion, which had so long 
been meditated; to occasion the discon- 
tinuance of the more open meetings of 
the association ; and to call forth the ex- 
ertions of new leaders, who were deter- 
mined (in their own phrase) to ‘ re- 
organize the party.” Meetings were ac- 
cordingly held in several of the townships 
in the neighbourhood of Manchester, be- 
tween the 10th and 25th of March, with 
more privacy, but under the established 
system of delegation, at which only the 
deputies from the disaffected places were 
present; and at which it was resolved to 
promote a general rising at Manchester, 
on Sunday the 30th of March, or the fol- 
lowing day. A meeting was appointed 


for the leaders at Ardwick bridge, close | 


to Manchester, on the Friday before that 
day ; where they expected to receive in- 
formation from Birmingham, Sheffield, 
and other places, with which they were in 
communication ; having previously learnt 
from an emissary, who had visited Hud- 
dersfield and Leeds, that the disaffected 
in that part of the country were all ready 
to begin at any time, and were preparing 
arms forthe purpose. The design was, to 
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‘assemble as many as could be collected, in 


the night, at Manchester; to attack the 
barracks, the police office, the prison, the 
houses of magistrates and constables, and 
the banks in separate parties ; and to set 
fire to the factories in the town. It was 
even declared by one of the conspirators, 
that this last atrocity was intended for the 
purpose of increasing the prevalent dis- 
tress, in the hope of thereby adding to the 
numbers of the discontented, by throwing 
the workmen out of employment. It was 
calculated that two or three thousand men 
would be enough tocommence these opera- 
tions, as they reckoned upon being joined 
by 50,000 at the dawn of day. A proclama- 
tion was said to be prepared, in order to 
be produced on this occasion, justifying 
the revolt, and absolving the insurgents 
from their allegiance. Expectations were 


_held out, that a general insurrection would 


take place, at the same time, in different 
parts of the counties of Lancaster, York, 
Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham, Chester 
and Stafford; and though some of these, 
particularly the two latter counties, may 
have been included without any sufficient 
ground, your committee see just reason 
to apprehend, that a successful insurrec- 
tion at Manchester would have been fol- 
lowed by partial risings, to an alarming 
amount, in each of the other counties. 
Some preparations were made for provid- 
ing ammunition, with a view to the arms, 
which it was intended to seize. ‘The exe- 
cution of this plan was defeated by the 
vigilance of the magistrates, who being 
apprized of what was in agitation, made a 
communication to the secretary of state, 
by whom warrants were immediately is- 
sued, and the ringleaders, assembled at 
Ardwick bridge, were consequently seized 
on the 28th. The magistrates of Man- 
chester thereupon published an address to 
the inhabitants, announcing the danger, 
and calling upon the householders to be 
sworn as special constables, and to assist 
in preserving the peace of the town. 
This plan of the disaffected, being thus 
discovered, and deranged, they became 
more wary, and secret in their proceed- 
ings; but in the moment of disappoint- 
ment, declarations were made, that it 
would be impossible to prevent the rising 
for a month longer. The assassination of 


persons most obnoxious to their resent- 
ment was suggested by some of the most 
desperate of the conspirators; an attack 
was made upon the House of one of the 
magistrates; the life of another was 
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threatened ; and a pistol was fired into the 
House of a gentleman, who was acting as 
a special constable. Shortly after this 
period, it appears to have been discussed, 
whether it would not be more prudent to 
discontinue the appointment of delegates, 
and to rely only upon one man in each 
town, who might call the disaffected toge- 
ther a short time before the intended in- 
surrection, and seize on horses, prepara- 
tory to the attack on Manchester. But 
notwithstanding this proposition, the same 
system of connected operation by means 
of delegates was indefatigably persevered 
in. 

Delegates from Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Nottingham, Derby, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Wakefield, Huddersfield, and other 
places in the disturbed part of the country, 
either constantly or occasionally attended | 
these meetings. The numbers assembled 
were not large, but the activity was un-_ 
ceasing ; emissaries were continually 
passing from one of those places to ano- | 
ther, to compare their accounts of the | 
state of the public mind; to foment the | 
irritation among the disaffected; and to” 
combine some general plan of simultaneous, | 
or connected insurrection ; the object of | 
which was, after consolidating a sufficient 
force, to march upon London, and there 
to overturn the existing government, and 
to establish a republic. ‘The same designs 
were continued of attacking the barracks, 
and depots, in different parts of the coun- 
try (one of which was particularly _re- 
connoitred with that view ) ; of plundering 
the houses of noblemen and gentlemen, 
where arms were supposed to be lodged ; 
of seizing the magistrates, and keeping 
them as hostages, and as authorities for 
levying contributions on the country; of | 
disarming the soldiers by night, in their | 
quarters, or seducing them from their duty ; | 
and of providing arms fur themselves, | 
partly by these seizures, and partly by an | 
easy method of forming pike heads out of | 
common tools and utensils. 

It appears to your committec, that the | 
utmost confidence prevailed among the 
delegates, as to the ultimate attainment of 
their object ; that the successive arrests of 
several of the principal leaders, though 
they occasioned momentary disappoint- 
ment, did not extinguish the spirit of in- 
surrection, or the hopes of success, in the 
parts of the country above mentioned ; 
and the utmost impatience was manifested 
at the delays which had taken place in fix- 
ing the day for the general rising. This, 
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after several postponements, was appoint- 
ed for the Monday in Whitsun week, and 
was. afterwards again postponed to the 9th 
of June, which was thought more favour- 
able for a midnight insurrection, as the 
moon would then be in the wane. Notice 
of this last appointment had been so wide- 
ly circulated, that it became almost of 
public notoriety ; which, while it awakened 
the attention of those whose duty it was 
to preserve the public peace, did not ap- 
appear to derange the preparations of 
those who were disposed to disturb it. 
Even where the planners of the insurrec- 
tion suggested a farther delay, they 
found it impossible to restrain the impati- 
ence, which they had excited among their 
followers, who had forsaken their ordinary 
habits of industry, and who must either 
proceed to the immediate attainment of 
their object, or for the present relinquish 
it, and return to their accustomed occu- 
pations. On the 28th of May a meeting 
of delegates in the neighbourhood of Shef- 
field was dispersed, anc some of the. par- 
ties were apprehended ; and on the 6th of 
June, several persons described to be dele- 
gates, (and believed by your committee 
to be such), who were assembled at ano- 
ther place in the same neighbourhood, 
were apprehended by the magistrates of 
the riding, assisted by the military ; and 
the final arrangement of the plan, which 
was there to be settled, was thus happily 
frustrated. It was confidently expected, 
that these arrests would disconcert what- 
ever measures were in preparation, and 
they appear to have had that effect in the 
immediate vicinity of Sheffield ; but the 
spirit which had been excited could not 
be wholly suppressed. In the neighbour- 
hood of Huddersfield, in the night of the 
Sth instant, several houses were forcibly 
entered and plundered of arms. A consi- 
derable body of armed men were ap- 
proaching the town, when a small patrole 
of yeomanry cavalry, attended by a peace 
officer, fell in with them, and was received 
with the discharge of several shot, by 
which one of their troop horses was 
wounded. .The patrol having «ascertained, 
that they were too few to oppose such 
numbers, thought it prudent to retreat, 
when several shots were fired after them 
without effect. On returning with an ad- 
ditional force to the spot, they found that 
the whole of the insurgents had disappear- 
ed; but guns fired as signals, in different 
directions, and lights shown on the heights 
throughout the country, sufficiently proved 
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the extent of the confederacy, and the 
concert with which it was organized. In 
some populous villages of Derbyshire, a 
more open insurrection took place on the 
9th of June. A delegate from this part 
of the country had attended a previous 
meeting at Nottingham, and an active 
emissary from thence had joined them in 
the course of the night. The insurrection 
began, according to the general plan pro- 
posed, with attacks upon houses, for 
the purpose of procuring arms; in one of 
which, a sevant was wantonly shot ; about 
200 insurgents were soon assembled, most- 
ly armed either with pikes or with fire 
arms, and began their march towards Not- 
tingham, in expectation of increasing their 
numbers as they went, and of finding that 
place in full insurrection, and prepared to 
supportthem. They were however inter- 
cepted by detachments of cavalry (under 
the orders of active and intelligent magis- 
trates), which came up with them in dif- 
ferent directions, and totally dispersed 
them. Between 50 and 60 were taken 
and lodged in the different gaols; many 
fire arms and pikes were taken at the same 
time, and a quantity of ammunition was 
found upon the persons of the prisoners. 

Your committee have thus stated the 
—— points of the information, which 

as been laid before them, particularly as 
affecting the manufacturing districts in 
‘the Northern and Midland counties, and 
which has been substantiated, in almost 
every particular, by depositions on oath, 
taken before magistrates. The character 
of the danger remains the same as was 
described in the former report. It arises 
from the indefatigable exertions of per- 
sons in the lower ranks of life, or but little 
above them, of some popular talents, in- 
flaming and aggravating the actual dis- 
tress of a numerous manufacturing popu- 
lation, by exciting hopes of an immediate 
remedy to all their sufferings from a re- 
form in parliament, and preparing them 
(in despair of attaining that object) to 
attempt by force the total subversion of 
the established constitution of govern- 
ment. 

Your committee stated, in their former 
report, that the mode of organization, 
practised with such mischievous success 
in the populous districts, had been in very 
many instances conducted under the cover 
of associations, called Hampden Clubs, 
formed for the ostensible purpose of pro- 
curing a reform in parliament; and they 
now find that in many instances, where 
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the open meetings of those societies have 
been discontinued, several of the members 
of them have assembled more privately, 
and been the principal leaders in the pro- 
jected combinations. 

In their former report they did not think 
it necessary to advert to that atrocious 
system of combination, outrage, and hir- 
ed assassination, which has prevailed in 
some of the midland counties, under the 
name of Luddism ; both because the trials 
of persons, charged with those crimes, 
were then known to be depending; and 
because the system itself did not then dis- 
tinctly appear to your committee to have 
any immediate application to political pur- 
poses. But they have since found reason 
to believe, that those who are concerned 
in instigating the people to insurrection, 
have availed themselves of this powerful 
engine for the more extended purposes of 
political innovation. 

Upon the whole, your committee have 
been anxious neither to exaggerate, or 
extenuate, the nature and extent of the 
danger. They have not been insensible 
to the jealousy, with which the testimony 
of persons, originally implicated in the 
designs of the conspirators, or even of per- 
sons who never having engaged in those 
designs, have attended their meetings, in 
order to discover and report their pro- 
ceedings, ought to be received; but the 
facts stated by your committee, rest not 
only upon confirmatory evidence, but on 
distinct, substantive, and satisfactory tes- 
timony; and although your committee 
have seen reason to apprehend, that the 
language and conduct of some persons 
from whom information has been derived, 
may in some instances, have had the effect 
of encouraging those designs, which it was 
intended they should only be the instru- 
ments of detecting; yet it is perfectly 
clear to your committee, that before any 
such encouragement could have been 
given, the plan of a simultaneous insur- 
rection, in different parts of the country, 
had been actually concerted, and its exe- 
cution fully determined on. 

Your committee have the satisfaction to 
continue to believe, as tney have before 
stated, that the danger, which they have 
described, is to be found only among the 
lower order of the manufacturing popula- 
tion, in particular parts of the country, 
many of whom are labouring under cons!- 
derable privations, from the low rate of 
wages, and the increasing price of the 
necessaries of life ; though your committee 
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cannot but remark that the most active 
and determined insurgents are in many 
instances to be found amongst those, 
whose earnings, even in the present state 
of the manufactures, would enable them to 
support their families in comfort. They 
find that of the promoters of these com- 
motions, many have either Jeft the country, 
or are prevented from prosecuting their 
designs. The disaffected appear to want 
leaders to conduct such enterprises as 
they have conceived ; are frequently dis- 
concerted by jealousy and distrust of each 
other, and by the consciousness that their 
plans are watched ; and by the arrests of 
the ringleaders. Great as the numbers 
probably are, among whom disaffection, to 
an alarming extent, has made considerable 
rogress, fomented at first by popular 
varangues, and still by the more powerful, 
and general excitement of seditious publi- 
cations, your committee are fully aware, 
that the number of those, who are now 
prepared to take the lead in any project of 
open insurrection, is not to be estimated 
by the exaggerated reports of their dele- 
gates. Though they have been all along 
taught to look to London for countenance 
and support, though some of their own 
immediate emissaries have, from time to 
time, affected to bring them hopes of 
encouragement from that quarter, in case 
of success; and though it has been stated 
to your committee, that a delegate from 
the country has recently been attending a 
meeting of delegates in London; no spe- 
cific information has been laid before your 
committee of the existence of any body of 
men, associated in the metropolis, with 
whom the disaffected in the country ap- 
pear to be acting in concert, or to hold 
communications. Their hopes arise from 
their own numbers, which if they could be 
excited to simultaneous movement, would 
distract their opponents, and would pro- 
Cure the means for carrying their utmost 
designs into execution. It is hoped, by 
them, that the timid and irresolute would 
thus be encouraged to stand forward ; and 
they flatter themselves, that efficient lead- 
ers would not be wanting to put themselves 
at the head of a successful insurrection. 
Your committee cannot contemplate 
what has passed in the country, even since 
the date of their former Report, without 
the most serious apprehension. During 
this period, the precautionary measures 
adopted by parliament have been in force ; 
many of the most active promoters of 
public disturbance have been apprehended ; 
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the immediate projects of the disaffected 
have been discovered and deranged; yet 
nothing has deterred them from a stead 

ursuit of their ultimate object. Though 
Fithesto checked, the least advance to- 
wards the attainment of that object could 
not but be attended with the utmost 
hazard to the lives and properties of his 
majesty’s subjects. 

In the late insurrection on the borders 
of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, the 
mass of the population, through which the 
insurgents evinced the utmost ab- 
horrence of their designs and projects. 
In other instances, where the inhabitants 
have been called upon to aid the civil 
power, that call has been answered with 
alacrity and zeal. Such conduct increages 
the claim of the peaceable and loyal in- 
habitants of the disturbed parts of the 
country to the most efficient protection. 

Your committee find that it is the con- 
current opinion of many of those entrusted 
with the preservation of the peace, and 
best acquainted with the state of the dis- 
turbed districts, as well as the admission 
of the disaffected themselves, that the sup- 
pression of the attempts at insurrection 
hitherto made, may, in a great degree, be 
ascribed to the existence of the extraordi- 
nary powers entrusted by parliament to 
the executive government, even in cases 
where it has not been found necessary to 
call them into action; and that the tran- 
quillity of the country would be put to 
hazard, if those powers were now with- 
drawn. In this opinion your committee 
fully concur; and, confidently as they 
rely on the loyalty and good disposition of 
the great body of his majesty’s subjects, 
(even in those parts of the country in 
which the spirit of disaffection has shown 
itself in the most formidable shape) they 
cannot but express their conviction, that 
it is not yet safe to rely entirely, for the 
preservation of the public tranquillity, 
upon the ordinary powers of the law. 

20th June, 1817. 


Tue Bupcet.]—The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, and the Account of Naval 
Stores having been referred to the said 
committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose. 
He said, that much as he regretted to 
fatigue the House with that which he had 
to bring forward, at a period when, from 
the lateness of the hour, it might be incon- 
venient to them to give it that attention 
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which it demanded, he was sure the House 
would see the propriety of not postponing 
it toa future day; and he must confess 
that he felt the less inclined to postpone 
it, as it would not be necessary for him to 
trouble the committee at any very great 
length. He was of this opinion, because, 
in the first place, he had reason to hope, 
that the practical measures which he 
should recommend were not such as were 
likely to call forth opposition—were in 
fact, as it appeared to him, as little liable 
to objection as any that had ever been 
brought forward; and, in the next place, 
the House came to this subject with more 
information on it than they usually pos- 
sessed previously to the opening of the 
budget. At the commencement of the 
present session their attention had been 
called to the state of the finances of the 
country in the Speech from the Throne ; 
and in consequence of the recommenda- 
tion so made to them, one of the earliest 
proceedings of the House had been, to ap- 
point a committce to inquire into the 
revenue and expenditure of the country. 
The reports made by that committee 
would enable him to spare those whom he 
had the honour to address, the trouble of 
listening to many dry statements of ac- 
count which it would otherwise have been 
his duty to press on their attention. He 
should frequently content himself with 
reference to those reports, which he was 
sure would afford the committee more sa- 
tisfaction than any imperfect statement he 
could offer of his own. 

The consolidation of the English and 
Irish exchequers had added the financial 
concerns of Ireland to those on which he 
had been accustomed to address them, 
and he could assure the committee that a 
very considerable portion of official labour 
had been directed, since January last, to 
incorporate the accounts of Ireland with 
those of England. Those of the former 
country had never been brought forward 
in a similar form before. The arrange- 
ment, however, which had at length been 
made, would bring them under the consi- 
deration of the committee in a more con- 
venient and uniform manner than that in 
which till now they had ever been sub- 
mitted to This had been effected 

artly by official diligence, and partly b 
the act of the itself, 
had last said, he alluded to the directions 
given by act of parliament for the clear- 
ing up of all accounts, and discharging all 
outstanding balances between the English 
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and Irish exchequers to the 5th of Janu- 
ary last, and for cancelling all grants on 
the consolidated fund, which had not been 
realized on that day, and which, as the 
House was aware, were not likely, in the 
present state of the revenue, to be realized 
within any moderate period. The conse 
quence was, that from the 5th of January 
last, a new account was opened for the 
consolidated treasuries, and the technical 
distinctions which had till now existed be- 
tween them, were no more. At the same 
time, the arrears and deficiencies which 
for many years had encumbered the ac- 
counts of the united kingdom had all been 
discharged and made good, and a new 
account had been opened from that day, 
which would bring the finances of the 
empire under the view of parliament in a 
simple and intelligible form. 

The committee appointed by that House 
to inquire into the expenditure and income 
of the country had not encumbered their 
Report * with a statement of the various 
distinctions of consolidated fund, war taxes, 
and other details of parliamentary appro- 
priation, but had on the one side set down 
the whole amount of the finances of the 
country, and on the other the sum total 
of its expenditure. He regretted to state 
it appeared by that Report that the deti- 
ciency in the revenue of last year, as com- 
pared with the year preceding, and which 
deficiency parliament would have to pro- 
vide for by other means, amounted to 10 
per cent. in that proportion of the public 
income which was collected in England, 
and in Ireland there had been a falling off 
to the amount of 20 per cent. on the whole 
revenue. Ina country where the accumu- 
lation of capital was so inferior to that 
which had taken place in this, and whose 
agricultural interests had been so greatly 
promoted by the consumption of the war, 
it was not a matter of astonishment that 
its agriculture should be greatly depressed 
at the termination of a war like that which 
had just concluded, and that when exposed 
to the additional pressure of a most unfa- 
vourable season, part of its population 
should be reduced to great distress. 

Notwithstanding the unpleasant circum- 
stances to which he had just referred, the 
means by which he proposed to meet the 
supplies of the year, were, he thought, of 
a nature perfectly unobjectionable, and 
amply sufficient. In the usual form, he 


* See this Report in the appendix to the 
present volume. 
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should first go through the supplies re- 
uired in the present year, and then state 
the ways and means to meet them. 

Army (including 1,500,000/. for extra- 
ordinaries, and exclusive of troops in 
France, 9,080,000/. 

For 1816, it would be remembered the 
total sum granted on account of the army, 
amounted to 10,809,757. 

The grant last year on account of the 
navy (exclusive of the grant for the re- 
duction of the navy debt) amounted near- 
ly to 10,000,000/. (It was more exactly 
stated 9,964,195/.) 

In the present year the grant required 
for the navy was 6,000,000/. exclusive of 
a grant of 1,660,000/. for the reduction of 
navy debt. 

To the grant of last year a very consi- 
derable sum might also be added, as in 
1816 there had been paid off 2,000,000/. 
of the navy debt. The sum appropriated 
to this purpose had been taken from the 
unapplied money remaining in the exche- 
quer from the grants of 1815. The whole 
sum, therefore, which had been applied to 
the service of the navy in the last year, 
amounted to nearly 12,000,000/. 

The ordnance created in the present 
year a charge of 12,213,000/. 

Last year, under the same head, there 
had been required the sum of 1,613,142/. 
Here a reduction had been effected of 
about 400,000/., being about one fourth of 
the whole. The miscellaneous services would 
callfor a supply of 1,700,000/. including the 
sums already voted in the present session 
Last year, the same services had required 
2,500,000/. In this instance, therefore, a 
reduction had been made of 800,000/. The 
total supply, therefore, that was called for 
in the present year, exclusive of the inte- 
rest of the funded debt, for the expense of 
the several establishments for 12 months 
not on the peace establishment, for he 
was far from thinking we had yet ar- 
rived at what might properly so be called, 
would amount to 18,001,000/., or what, 
speaking in round numbers, he would call 
18,000,000/.. It would be remembered, 
that at the opening of the present session, 
his noble friend had estimated the expen- 
diture of the year for the services he had 
enumerated at 15,300,000/. The actual 
supply called for came below the esti- 
mated sum by almost $00,000/. Last 
year, the grants for the same services 
amounted to 24,887,000/. The reduction 
effected in the present year, it would 
therefore be scen, fell ‘little short of 
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7,000,000/., being considerably more than 
one-fourth, and amounting to very near 
one-third of the whole. In addition to. 
the 18,000,000/. required for the proper 
service of the year, a further provision 
would be necessary on account of the un- 
funded debt. In the first instance there 
was a charge of 1,900,000/. for the inte- 
rest on exchequer bills the principal of 
which would be discharged in the course 
of the present year. This item, though 
large, the committee would look upon with 
satisfaction, when they considered how 
much the improved state of public credit 
lessened the charge thus incurred in pro- 
viding for the ways and means of the year. 
A proper idea of this might be formed, 
when it was considered that what cost the 
country almost 2,200,000/. for the ser- 
vice of 1816, would in the present year 
create but a charge of 1,900,000/. upon an 
amount of principal considerably in- 
creased ; and when it was further borne 
in mind, that a few years ago the same 
operation would have occasioned an ex- 
pense of 2,500,000/. The sinking fund on 
the money thus kept floating as unfunded 
debt would amount to 330,000/. making 
a total charge on amount of exchequer 
bills of 2,230,000/. On winding up the 
accounts between the English and Irish 
exchequers an advance had been found 
necessary in order to clear up all de- 
mands on the consolidated fund of Ire- 
land to the 5th of January last, from which 
period they had started on a new account. 
This had caused a grant to be called for 
(in order to make good the permanent 
charges of Ireland up to that time), of 
246,508/. Towards the reduction of the 
navy and transport debt, a supply was de- 
manded of 1,660,000/. There was thus, 
it would be seen, a new total of 4,136,508/. 
to provide for the charges of unfunded 
debt, or to make good previously existing 
deficiencies, which formed no part of the 
supply necessary for the service of the 
year. The different items and the grand 
total were as follows : 


SuPPLIEs. 


Army (including 1,500,000/. for 
extraordinaries, and exclusive of 


troopsin France) - -  - 9,080,000 
Navy (exclusive of grant for the 

reduction of navy debt) - - 6,000,000 
Ordnance - 1,221,300 
Miscellaneous - - - 1,700,000 
Total supply for the service of the ‘ 


year 1817 - - - - 18,001,30 


| 
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Interest on exchequer £. 
bills - 1,900,000 
Sinking fund on ditto - 330,000 
To make good the per- 
manent charges of Ire- 
land to Jan. 5, 1817 - 
Towards reduction of 
navy and_ transport 
debt - = 1,660,000 


246,508 


4,136,508 


22,137,808 

. He had now to call the attention of the 
committee to the manner in which he pro- 
‘posed to meet the above demands. The 
first article which he should notice was 
the annual duties on malt, sugar, to- 
bacco, and some other articles which had 
been taken at the usual amount of 
3,000,000/. The committee were aware 
that those duties always produced consi- 
derably more than the sum of 3,000,000/. 
charged upon them and that the surplus 
was carried into the consolidated fund. * 
He next proposed to avail himself of 
the ways and means for 1815 and 1816 
exceeding the amount of the supplies 
which remained to be paid out of them. 
The'sum for the former year was 15,7491. 
and for the latter 1,849,810/. These sums 
formed what, in the language of the ex- 
chequer, was called surplus of ways and 
means. He did not, however, mean to 
take credit for them as a genuine surplus, 
as in fact they became disposable oak in 
consequence of parliament having, since 


they were granted, made a different pro- | 


vision for great part of the supplies 
charged upon them; whereby they be- 
came applicable to the service of the pre- 
sent year, instead of those for which they 
were originally provided. The whole, 
after retaining a sufficient sum to pay the 
supplies charged on them, amounted to 
1,865,559, arising in great part from the 
temporary excise duties, upon which 
3,500,000/. had been granted in 1816, but 
of which sum only 1,494,592/. had been 
received on the 5th of April Jast. There 
remained, therefore, to be received on 
that day 2,005,408/., and it was estimated 
that before the 5th of April 1818 they 
would produce the farther sum of 
1,300,000/. for which, therefore, he should 
take credit as the next item in the ways 
and means of the present year. 

He should in the next place advert to 
the amount of the consolidated fund re- 
maining at the disposal of parliament on 
the 5th of April last. In this case also a 
surplus had been produced by the recent 
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proceedings of parliament. A considera. 
ble deficiency had accrued in the produce 
of the consolidated fund on the 5th of 
January, but that deficiency having been 
made good by subsequent votes of the 
House and all grants affecting the conso- 
lidated fund having been cancelled by act 
of parliament, its surplus produce on the 
5th of April remained disposable for the 
service of the present year. The sums 
now remaining in the exchequer of Great 
Britain and Ireland and which he should 
propose to vote on this account amounted 
to 1,225,978. or in round numbers 
1,226,000/. 

The lottery was taken at 250,000/. and 
though this might appear a larger sum 
than that of last year, yet, when the whole 
account was compared, it would be found 
that the lottery was reduced 50,000/. in- 
stead of being so much higher as one 
third of the profit of the lottery had last 
year been reserved for Ireland, according 
to the practice which had prevailed ever 
since the union, whereas this year the 
whole estimated profit was carried to one 
account. The whole amount was there- 
fore taken at 300,000/. in 1816 and at only 
250,000/. in the present year. The next 
item he had to state to the committee 
was that arising from the sale of old naval 
stores, the amount of which he estimated 
for the last year at 400,000/. There was 
one item more he had to include in the 
ways and means for the year. It was the 
arrears of the property tax, of which a 
considerable sum was due on the 5th of 
April last. The whole arrear estimated 
likely to be received in the year ending on 
the 5th of April 1818, was 1,500,000/. 
These several items of ways and means 
amounted altogether to 9,541,597/.; so 
that there was required to make good the 
supply 12,600,000/. This he proposed to 
raise by Irish treasury bills to the amount 
of 3,600,000/., anda new issue of 9,000,000/. 
of exchequer bills. | Having concluded 
these statements, he would now recapitu- 
late the different items of the 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


£,3,000,000—Annual Duties - .£.3,000,000 
Disposable 1815 15,749 
Ways and Means 1816 1,849,310 


1,865,559 

$,500,000—Excise Duties conti- 
nued (after satisfying the grant 
thereon for the year 1816) - 

Money remaining at the disposal 
of parliament of the consoli- 
dated fund at April 5, 1817 - 


1,300,000 


1,225,978 


| 
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200,000—Lottery - - - 250,000 
Old stores - - = - = - = 400,000 


Arrears of property tax received 
or to be received between the 
fifth of April, 1817, and 5th 
April 1818 1,500,000 

9,541,537 

Trish treasury bills - 3,600,000 

Exchequer bills - - 9,000,000 


12,600,000 


22,141,537 

The first total of the ways and means 
which he had stated, namely, the 
9,541,537/. might be regarded as the 
ready money actually in the exchequer, or 
which would be received in the course of 
the year; but that was the whole which 
the ordinary resources otfered for cover- 
ing the expenditure. It was therefore 
clear, that the above balance of 12,600,000/. 
was necessary to equalize the ways and 
means and the supply; and he was con- 
vinced that that sum could not be raised 
in a way more advantageous to the country 
than that which he had proposed. He 
should, in the first place, endeavour to ex- 
plain to the committee how the account 
of the 3,600,000/. Irish treasury bills 
stood. The House would recollect that 
before Easter there had been a grant of 
4,200,000/. for repaying certain Irish 
treasury bills. Upon communication with 
the bank of England and the bank of Ire- 
land (the whole of the treasury bills being 
held by them), it was found that the 
directors of those establishments were dis- 
posed to exchange the bills they held for 
new bills. ‘Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds had however already been 
paid to the bank of Ireland; and as that 
body required 5 per cent. interest, it was 
not thought advisable to renew the whole 
sum now outstanding, but, to pay off, as 
occasion offered, such bills as were held 
by the bank of Ireland. Only a small 
~ of the Irish treasury bills in their 
ands were however due till December 
and January next, and it would there- 
fore be time enough to make arrange- 
ments for paying them off after the next 
meeting of parliament. The remaining 
sum of 9,000,000/. he proposed, as he had 
already stated, to raise by exchequer bills ; 
and he was the more induced to take this 
Proportion of the deficiency in that way, 
as the bank of England in its negociations 
would be satisfied with a more moderate 
rate of interest than was paid in Ireland, 
efore the meeting of parliament he 


_ Could have borrowed 12 millions by an ad- 
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vance upon exchequer bills from one set 
of contractors, and on terms which then 
appeared favourable ; but from the appear 
ance of the money market, he thought it 
better not to avail himself of it, and to 
take the chance of making a more advan- 
tageous arrangement, in which he had 
succeeded even beyond his expectations. 
He had indeed found the state of the 
market such, that by issuing exchequer 
bills gradually in preference to borrowing 
in one sum upon the same sort of security, 
he had saved 300,000/. in annual interest. 
The power of the money market to take off 
9,000,000/. of exchequer bills, he thought 
could not be questioned, when it was con- 
sidered, that of the 42,000,000. previously 
granted by parliament 27,000,000/. had 
already been put into circulation in the 
course of the present session. There 
were, therefore, only bills to the amount 
of 15,000,000/. further to be issued. The 
9,000,000/, he now proposed to add would 
make 24,000,000/. and all things consider- 
ed, he apprehended that there would not 
be more thrown into the market than 
could be easily absorbed. It ought at 
the same time to be recollected, that 
as the interest had been reduced from 
5% per cent. to 33, there was a save 
ing in that respect of 14° per cent. 
From the measure he proposed, he there- 
fore had reason to expect great advantage 
both to the agriculture and commerce of 
the country, and he doubted whether it 
would have been possible to derive equal 
benefit from any other arrangement. Al- 
though the revenue, from causes over 
which his majesty’s ministers could have 
no control, had fallen short six or eight 

millions, there had been an evident im- 

provement in our public credit. It might 

be recollected, that when he addressed the 

House last year on the financial situation 

of the country, the three per cent. consols, 

were only between 62 and 63; at present 
they were above 74. Tbis was an improves 

ment of twelve per cent. on 62, which, 

calculated upon 100/. stock, was equal to 

nearly 20 per cent. The exchequer bills 
were then at an interest of 54 per cent., 

and were suld at par. Those now in cir- 

culation bore an interest of only 33 

per cent.; and on this very day those 

bills bore 12s. premium. These were cir- 

cumstances which proved the manifest 

advantage of the system he had pursued, 

and now proposed to continue. But it was 

not in the money market only that the 

beneficial influence of that system had 
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been felt. A proportional improvement 
was experienced in every description of 
roperty in the country. Large sums 
had already been sold out of the funds, 
and applied in aid of the landed interest, 
in purchases of real property and advances 
upon mortgages. Similar accommodation 
had been afforded to the commercial in- 
terests of the country by the increasing 
facility and cheapness of discount. Ano- 
ther most important improvement in the 
situation of the country had taken place 
since his last financial statement in the 
virtual resumption of cash payments by 
the bank. When he had suggested that 
the bank might be enabled to pay in 
specie in the course of two years, his 
statement was received with ridicule and 
incredulity. The suggestion which he 
threw out had, however, been completely 
realized; for the payments in cash had 
been for every practicable purpose re- 
sumed. He could not but congratulate 
the House and the country upon the re- 
moval of the doubts and alarms which had 
been entertained on this subject. None 
of the evils which had been so profusely 
foretold, had occurred; and this great 
change had been accomplished without 
any shock or danger to public credit. 
Those who had with regret anticipated 
these mischievous consequences, he was 
sure would now join with him in rejoicing 
at the state in which our country was now 
laced. The notes of the Bank of Eng- 
and had even during the restriction been 
referred to those of every other bank 
in Europe. What then must be the 
effect of the removal of that restriction ? 
A third circumstance to which he could 
not but call the attention of the committee 
with peculiar satisfaction was that, with 
regard to the public debt, the expecta- 
tions he held out last year, had been more 
than realised. He had stated an expec- 
tation that it would be reduced at Jeast 
3,000,0001.: the balance of debt repaid 
exceeded this sum. ‘The amount paid in 
1816 had been stated by the committee 
on finance at 9,400,000/.; but from this 
sum it might be fair to make a deduction 
of 6,000,000/., which formed part of the 
loans raised for the service of 1815, but 
which had not been paid into the ex- 
chequer till 1816; so that the actual ba- 
lance discharged was 3,400,000/. This 
was most satisfactory; but it was not 
all, for since the lst of November 1815, 
at which time the national debt stood at 
its highest amount, 32 millions of capital 
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stock had actually been purchased up. 
If, instead of borrowing exchequer bills, 
he had funded capital stock, it would have 
been impossible to have operated a re- 
duction of the debt to the same extent, - 
Whether there would be an equal diminu- 
tion of debt in the present year as in the 
iast, was what he could not pretend to 
assert. He did not wish to state a positive 
opinion on the subject; but he estimated 
that, with some addition to the 12,600,000/7, 
he had already mentioned, he might have 
to borrow altogether about 14,000,000/., 
and that it was probable there would be 
paid off about 164. There might, there~ 
fore, be a diminution not of 34 asin the 
last year, but probably of 24 millions. 
With the improvement of our finances, 
he looked forward to a speedy improve- 
ment in the internal comfort and pros- 
perity of the country [Hear, hear!]. 
He did not consider this expectation un- 
reasonable. <A great part of the public 
distress arose, not from any derangement 
in our domestic affairs, but from the gene- 
ral state of Europe. Ata time when all 
over the continent many were struggling 
for the mere necessaries of life, it was not 
to be expected that there could be a 
great demand for our manufactures. This 
country fortunately had not been reduced 
to so low a state as some others had, but 
we could not expect to escape without 
sharing in the general calamity. If, how- 
ever, Providence blessed us with a fa- 
vourable harvest, he should confidently 
hope to sce a steady restoration of our re- 
venues and our former prosperity. He 
had taken the liberty of stating this much, 
merely to impress on the recollections of 
the committee, that even under the un- 
favourable circumstances of the last year, 
all the benefits which he had held out as 
likely to result from the plans he had pro- 
posed had been more tlian realized. He 
anticipated a still more sensible improve- 
ment; but he sincerely trusted that the 
country would never find it necessary to 
resort to any of those desperate and dan- 
gerous remedies which some persons had 
thought it proper to recommend. It was 
alone upon the firmness of parliament and 
the loyalty of the people, that the se- 
curity of public credit and the restoration 
of national prosperity depended. He had 
now only to state, that he estimated the 
amount of the interest of the exchequer 
and treasury bills necessary to meet the 
supply at 450,000/. and he contemplated 
that that sum would be saved by the re- 
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duction which had taken place in the 
interest of unfunded debt since the last 
session of parliament. Thus the public 
would be subjected to no new charge 
whatever. He concluded by moving, 
“ That, towards making good the supply 
granted to his majesty, there be issued 
and applied ‘ the sum of 15,749/. 15s. 2d. 
¢ remaining in the receipt of the exchequer 
‘of Great Britain of the surplus of the 
‘ grants for the year 1815.’ ” 

The several resolutions were agreed to; 
and, after a short conversation, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Tierney, deferred the considera- 
tion of the report till Tuesday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 23. 


Haseas Corpus Suspension 
The order of the day for the first reading 
of this bill, having been read, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that no indivi- 
dual could feel more deeply than he did 
the importance of the measure which he 
considered it to be his duty torecommend 
to the House. He was sensible of the 
heavy responsibility which must fall on 
those who called for it, and that on all 
hands it must be admitted to be a serious 
encroachment on the rights of the subject, 
during the time for which it was to be 
continued. It then became a question, 
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the House to decide on its adoption or re- 
jection, purely from the facts which were 
brought before them. He protested 
against the inference that had been drawn, 
that to bring in a bill like this was to libel 
the whole country, and to prefer a general 
bill of indictment against the people of 
England. He did not call for this mea- 
sure against the people ; but, on the con- 
trary, he demanded it for them, in order 
to protect them in the exercise of their 
industry against the machinations of agi- 
tators, which were as hostile to their in- 
terests as they were to those of the coun- 
try at large. The adoption of such a 
measure might alarm those who knew 
themselves to be guilty of treasonable de- 
signs ; but, in his conscience, he believed 
the loyal and peaceable part of the com- 
munity would feel no uneasiness about it, 
but, on the contrary, would be grateful 
for the passing of the bill, which they 
would regard as a measure of protection. 
—The noble lord argued, at some length, 
in opposition to those who were of opi- 
nion, that supposing treasonable designs 
to exist, those by whom they were enter- 
tained were too insignificant to merit the 
serious attention of parliament. Though 
happily, the disaffection was confined to 
the lower orders, yet still, he contended, 
the danger was formidable. He showed 
the lower classes of the manufacturers to 
be confident in their own strength; to 


whether the internal state of the country | possess considerable acuteness, knowledge 


was such as to call for so strong a mea- 
sure,—whether the ordinary laws were 
sufficient—or whether if these were not 
sufficient, other measures less strong than 
the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
cught not to be resorted to? In arguing 
on this measure, he protested at the out- 
set against any inference being drawn, 
that ministers, in forming their judgment 
on it, were subject to any undue bias in 
its favour. Nothing but a conviction, that 
for the safety of the loyal and the peacea- 
ble, and for the preservation of the con- 
stitution itself, they were necessary, could, 
he was certain, have made them consent 
to take upon themselves the arduous re- 
sponsibility which attached to a measure 
like that now under the consideration of 
the House. He hoped their past conduct 
was such, as to prove they would not have 
advised the continuance of the act, if they 
were not satisfied, that of all the measures 
that could be resorted to, this would be 
the most effectual, and prove least inju- 
rlous to the people at large. He wished 


| 


of the law, and ingenuity to evade it. ‘To 
the manufacturers he stated these designs 
to be in a great measure restricted. They 
had studied precedents from the history 
of the treasons of former times, and it was 
not necessary in his mind for higher cha- 
racters to take part with them to enable 
them to succeed if they were not well 
watched. They might at any rate suc- 
ceed so far as to cover the country with 
desolation for a time. He wished the at- 
tention of the House to be directed to 
two points—the consideration of the 
events which preceded the 15th of April 
might first deserve their consideration. 
It would then be for them to look to what 
had occurred subsequent to that period. 
This division of the subject, according to 
dates, he thought of some importance. 
Those who had formerly opposed the Ha- 
beas Corpus suspension bill, might, he 
thought, now, with the additional expe- 
rience they possessed, feel justified in sup- 
age the bill for renewing that act; but 
1e could hardly think it possible that 
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those who concurred with him on the 
former occasion could oppose the present 
bill, as the case for its renewal was infi- 
nitely stronger than that made out for 
passing the law now in force. Not only 
had additional conspiracies been discover- 
ed, but, in the late inquiry, the former 
conspiracies had been confirmed. He 
denied that the result of the late trial 

roved that there was no treason in 
the country, though God forbid that he 
should arraign the decision come to by 
the jury. No person could, he thought, 
shut his eves to this fact, that there was 
treason in the country. He was anxious 
that the events down to the 15th of April 
should be considered separately, because 
he expected an attempt would be made 
to create a belief that the conspiracies 
which had been formed, had been in a 
great measure brought about by the emis- 
saries of government sent into the country 
for that purpose. Mr. Oliver, who was 
supposed to be the moving cause of all, 
did not leave London before the 17th of 
April, to go on his first mission, It was 
lainly seen, that an explosion had been 
intended with which he could have no- 
thing todo. This would result from the 
reading of the second report of the secret 
committee, unless they absolutely disbe- 
lieved it. Three periods, it might be 
seen, were indicated, at which an effort 
was to have been made, and at three seve- 
ral times the conspirators had brought 
their preparations so nearly to a point as 
to think of naming the day on which 
they were to proceed to action. In two 
of these cases, it was quite clear that Mr. 
Oliver could have nothing to do with the 
designs of the conspirators—that no part 
of their proceedings could be ascribed to 
his exertions. That person had not been 
sent down to encourage the disaffected to 
riot and insurrection. ‘The fact was, he 
had become incidentally possessed of some 
information respecting their designs, which 
he had communicated to the government 
at a time when he was not known to the 
secretary of state. He did not leave 
town till the 17th of April, and at no pe- 
riod had the treason in agitation assumed 
a more malignant character than that 
which belonged to it on the 30th of March, 
when the destruction of Manchester was 
contemplated. This was before Mr. Oli- 


ver was in communication with the go- 
vernment. That plan was only frustrated 
by the arrest of the delegates. With these 
proccedings, and with those of the 9th of 
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March, Mr. Oliver had no connexion 
whatever. He had never been sent to 
the country, to encourage the disaffected 
to commit acts of treason. It might be 
that the appearance of a person in the 
character which he assumed, that of a 
delegate from London, would have the 
effect in some degree to encourage the 
conspirators ; but he apprehended the go- 
vernment were justified, if they had rea- 
son to believe that such designs were in 
contemplation, to send down somebody to 
see what the parties were about. Oliver 
was directed to go there for this purpose, 
and not to excite those on whom he was 
to be a spy to any acts of a criminal na- 
ture. The fact was, he was applied to by 
a delegate from the country—a leading 
man and a well known character, to sa- 
tisfy himself of the spirit which existed 
where he had been; and he was told that 


_if London would not unite with them, the 


people of the country were determined to 
risk a rising by themselves. Mr. Oliver 
had nothing at all to do with them before 
this delegate, and another leading man, 
introduced him to them. The person 
connected with the delegate had been 
about to leave the country, but under- 
standing the effort was immediately to be 
made he determined to remain, in order 
to co-operate with the conspirators. Mr. 
Oliver was then invited to go into the 
country, and on this he communicated to 
government what had passed, whether he 
ought to avail himself of the opportunity 
or not. He was authorized to do so, but 
no one had been base enough to direct 
him to excite them to acts of violence, 
and so far as government had been ine 
formed of his proceedings he had not 
done this. At Nottingham, it was clear 
that Mr. Oliver was not concerned in the 
rising which it was intended should take 
place on Whit-Monday, and which was 
afterwards put off till the 9th of June. 
He Jeft the country before the delibera- 
tions of May 23rd, on the subject of the 
rising, and did not leave London on his 
return till the evening of that day, after 
the discussion was over. What had taken 
place, therefore, on that occasion could 
not be brought home to him. What Mr. 
Oliver had or had not done while in the 
country, it was impossible for ministers to 
tell exactly; but this he (lord C.) knew 
that he had had no instructions to take 
the part he was reported to have taken. 
It was not known that he had been guilty 
of that which was imputed to him, and 
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there was reason to believe that his ex- 
ertions had materially contributed to pre- 
vent the intended explosion of June 9. 
He thought the information of this man 
was entitled to considerable credit. With 
respect to the numbers, the delegate who 
had introduced Oliver, had given very 
large and magnificent reports of them; 
and the numbers stated by Oliver to 
the persons he was represented to have 
invited to rebel, were the same as those 
mentioned to him by the delegate. He 
entered his protest against the system of 
imputation on government for taking the 
measures necessary to prevent rebellion. 
Were they to suffer it to take the field 
before they attempted to counteract its 
effects? He thought that the contrary 
was their duty. All information had not 
been received from common spies, but 
many persons had considered it their 
duty to communicate what they knew. 
He blamed the attempt to throw odium 
on such persons, as calculated to prevent 
individuals from coming forward. The 
measure now proposed to be renewed 
had already rendered considerable ser- 
vice. In the judgment of nearly all the 
magistrates it had checked insurrection, 
and been more effective than any of the 
other measures adopted by parliament. 
It had operated as a preventive rather 
than asa punishment. It had occasioned 
a considerable decrease of the mischief, 
and if continued would prove a sufficient 
remedy to the evils by which the peace 
of the country was menaced. 

Mr. Ponsonby seized the first opportu- 
nity to state facts which, as a member of 
the committee, had come to his know- 
ledge, and which he thought ought to 
induce the House not to adopt a measure 
as vicious in its principle as it must be 
mischievous in its effects. He would be- 
gin with the conduct ard transaction of 
an individual whose character had become 
notorious to the country. If he were to 
state that Mr. Oliver had excited the dis- 
affection that prevailed, that he had form- 
ed the plots and arranged the insurrec- 
tions which were described in the report, 
and that no design to disturb the peace of 
the country had been entered into till he 
left London to go to the agitated districts, 
he should be stating what was not consist- 
ent with fact, and what he did not believe. 
He believed that insurrectionary move- 
ments were contemplated before this indi- 
vidual began his labours, or received his 
commission, and that he had predecessors 
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in the course he pursued. He did not 
know who those individuals were ; he did 
not know their names or characters: the 
only person on whose authority he could 
rely was that of the person himself so often 
alluded to. It was true that there were 
dangerous movements in some of the dis- 
turbed districts, but who were the agents 
or agitators the committee had not learn- 
ed. These movements were not of recent 
date. He begged to state to the House, 
that in those counties there existed an as- 
sociation more atrocious, malignant, and 
bloody, than any that had ever before dis- 
graced this country, or braved its laws; 
but that this association had not originat- 
ed in political principles, and did not di- 
rect its view to political objects. The 
House would anticipate that he meant 
Luddism, or Ludditism, It had commenced 
several years ago, it still continued in 
full vigour, and some of the most atro- 
cious suggestions for the disturbance of 
the public peace, or the commission of 
cruelty and bloodshed, proceeded, he be- 
lieved, from individuals trained tc mis- 
chief by its laws. That they might have 
mixed themselves with those who had po- 
litical objects in view, he was not disposed 
to doubt; but he believed that the great 
mass of the people never intended distur- 
bance, or were disposed to engage in any 
criminal proceedings. He was convinced 
that these people met for the purposes of 
reform, and that they formed themselves 
inte numerous associations, merely be- 
cause they thought that was the only means 
of obtaining their object. Though he 
believed them innocent of any criminal 
intention, he could not say the same of 
all their leaders, many of whom enter- 
tained, he had no doubt, very wicked de- 
signs. He would state some of the infor- 
mation gained from the papers and evi- 
dence presented tothe committee. In the 
month of March last a person calling him- 
self a delegate, came to town from one of 
the midland districts, and was introduced 
to a person of similar opinions in London. 
The object of his visit was to inform the 
people in London of the situation of the 
country, and to carry back to the coun- 
try the degree of assistance which in any 
movement in the north might be expected 
from the metropolis. He told them that 
the people in the country laboured under 
an intolerable load of distress, and were ex- 
cited to great disaffection; that they were 
unable longer to bear their sufferings, and 
were determined to throw off the yoke; 
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that they merely wanted to know what 
aid they could expect from their friends 
in London, and were anxious to learn 
the public feeling here. The person to 
whom this delegate addressed himself 
gave only discouraging information; ex- 
pressed great dissatisfaction with the 
state of the public feeling; and told him 
that, in consequence of the present situa- 
tion of affairs, he was about to leave 
London, and even England; a purpose 
which he carried into execution soon 
after. This delegate, however, found two 
other persons ready to accompany him 
as delegates from London, to inform the 
country of the feeling of the capital, 
and Oliver proposed to go along with 
them, making a fourth delegate. They 
soon afterwards left London; but be- 
fore they proceeded on their journey, 
Oliver applied at the office of the home 
secretary for permission to go to the dis- 
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turbed districts, to examine appearances, 
and to transmit such information for the | 
use of government as he might obtain. He 
(Mr. P.) thought it only justice to the 
noble lord at the head of that department 
to say, that he gave no authority to Oliver 
to commit such acts as he had been stated 
to have committed, or to compromise the 
safety of any by tempting them into prac- | 
tices which he afterwards exposed. The | 
country delegate placed full reliance on 
the zeal and sincerity of Oliver. He in- 
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what was doing in the capiial; that Lon- 
don was ready to rise, and only wished to 
know what assistance could be derived 
from the country; and that the people in 
London would not stir first, but would be 
ready to second any movement from the 
country. His friend, the country dele- 
gate, gave effect to this information, by. 
telling his brethren, the country delegates, 
that 75,000 individuals could be relied on 
in the eastern parts of the capital, and 
75,000 in the western, making in all 
150,000 men. At any rate, he assured 
them, that there could be no doubt that 
all who assembled at Spa-fields were zeae 
lous reformers, and these amounted to 
70,000 men. Could it be denied, that a 
person communicating such reports as this 
would not de mischief? Must not the 
effect of his conduct necessarily be to ex- 
cite the wretched individuals with whom 
he conversed to acts of rebellion or in- 
subordination, by assuring them of the 
certainty of a relief to their distress by 
means of a revolution which, there was 
no doubt, they could produce, by merely 
giving the signal to an irresistible force 
which would follow in their train, and be 
guided by their example ? Could any thing 
be more calculated to encourage criminal 
hopes, or to lead to desperate enterprises ? 
Yet the information which Oliver gave to 
the committee was calculated to destroy 


any belief that might exist of a correspon 


troduced him to all his friends in the coun- + dence, or an understanding between the 


try; he told them that they might place | 
implicit confidence in him, that he was a | 
second self, that nothing that they could , 
disclose to him would be misplaced. Oli- | 
ver was accordingly received by these 
people with that confidence which became 
such a recommendation; he was called 
tlie London delegate, was acknowledged 
and treated in that character, and acquir- 
ed all the confidence and influence which 
his high commission conveyed or inspired. 
He remained among these people from the 
17th of Aprilto the 17th of May. He 
could not tell how he comported himself, 
at that epoch; but he was every where 
received as the London delegate. The 
account that he gave of his transactions 
was the following:—The people in the 
country often asked him, how the people 
in London were disposed. ‘To this he was 
shy of returning an answer, and sparing 
of information when he did. He told them 
that he came to learn the situation of the 
country, to convey intelligence to the 
capital, and not tv inform the country of 


disaffected in London and the country, 
He (Mr. P.) had asked that individual, 
if, when he thus encouraged the country 
delegates with hopes of assistance from 
the capital, he knew of any society or as- 
sociation established in London for the 
purpose of corresponding or co-operating 
with any society or association in the coun- 
try, ov if he had ever seen traces of such 
correspondence ? and he answered that 
he neither knew nor had known of any 
such society.‘ Inext asked him,” said 
the right hon. gentleman ‘ if he knew o¢ 
had known of any man of rank, wealth, 
character, or influence in London, with 
whom the disaffected in the country were 
in correspondence, or whom they regard- 
ed as favourable to their designs?” and 
he answered, “I neither now know nor 
have I known such a person.” ‘I then 
asked if the person who accompanied him 
to the country ever mentioned the name 
of any individual whom the country meet- 
ings or delegates had selected in London 
as the channel of communication between 
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any body of disaffected men in the metro- 
olis, and the districts which he traver- 
sed?” and he answered that the delegate 
never named such a person, or spoke of 
such a proceeding. He mentioned these 
things, to show that if no society existed 
in the metropolis to correspond with the 
disaffected, if no man of rank, wealth, in- 
fluence, or character, was implicated in 
their designs, or favoured their projects, 
ifthe disturbances were confined to dis- 
tricts of the country where there were 
so many causes of excitement, besides 
political, our liberties ought not to be 
suspended. He ‘allowed that disaffec- 
tion existed in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, but was this a reason for depriv- 
ing the whole of the country of the be- 


nefits of the constitution? The suspen- | 


sion of the Habeas Corpus was neither 
necessary, nor was it adapted to the evil. 
It was not by suspending our liberties 
that the tranquillity could be restored, 
but by destroying this system of outrage 
and atrocity, supported by an association 
who had wrought their minds to such a 
pitch of rancorous and cruel malignity, 
that they would shoot any person for a 
few shillings who never did them any 
injury, and who was perfectly inoffensive. 
Unless this system could be rooted out, 
in vain would any attempt be made to 
restore the peace of the country, or to 
retrieve England from a stain which was 
now cast on her for the first time by the 
atrocious conduct of Englishmen who 
hired themselves to murder their unoffend- 
ing fellow subjects. A measure like that 
now proposed, instead of putting down 
the evil, would increase it, by teaching 
the more respectable part of the nation 


to be dissatisfied with that constitution | 


which was no longer worthy of their at- 
tachment, and that government that rob- 
bed them of their liberty. How could 
the present measure repress the efforts 
of these people? Would a few months 
Imprisonment cure them? Would it de- 
prive them of their malignity? It was 
not his duty to propose a remedy, but 
he would say, that penalties must be 
enacted against those desperate associa- 
tions. Was it to be endured that the 
nation should be deprived of its liberties 
for associations like this? In 1812, the 
Luddites were equally formidable as now, 
and yet the Habeas Corpus act was 
never proposed to be suspended then. 
He would now recommend an_ inquiry 
into this subject; he would recommend 
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it as a good thing for the districts in- 
fested with these banditti; for the hon- 
our of the nation; and above all, for 
the purpose of destroying that pretence 
for the suspension of our constitution 
that was now resorted to. 

Mr. Leigh Keck thought there was no 
other remedy for the disturbance to which 
the right hon. gentleman had alluded but 
the measure which he had opposed. The 
magistrates had endeavoured without suc- 
cess, to put down these associations by the 
ordinary powers of the law. The evil had 
fixed its roots so deep, that as long as there 
was free agency allowed to the leaders of 
these associations, it was not in the power 
of man to put them down. The usual 
powers of the law were useless ; there was 
but one opinion on this subject in the part 
of the country to which he belonged. If 
any gentleman knew a better remedy than 
the present, let him propose it, and the 
magistrates would willingly adopt it. 
With respect to Oliver, there had been 
great misrepresentations. His character 
stood higher than that of the class of men 
to which he was generally described as be- 
longing. Against his moral character 
there was no imputation. Without such 
agents the designs of the disaffected could 
not be counteracted. Whatever might 
have been the original object of the Hamp- 
den clubs, he did not scruple to say, that 
they had become the pest and bane of 
society. 

Mr. Abercrombie observed, that the ex- 
istence of considerable danger was‘ ad- 
mitted on all sides ; and the only question 
for discussion was, whether this bill would 
prove a successful remedy for the evil. 
He was sorry to say, he had never heard 
a less convincing speech than that of the 
hon. gentleman. It was made up of state- 
ments which rested entirely on his own as- 
sertion, or of reasonings which directly 
controverted those statements. The hon. 
gentleman had stated his conviction that 
nothing could be proved against the moral 
character of Oliver. But what did this 
morality consist in? In introducing him- 
self to the confidence of persons resident 
in the country, by flattering their prejudi- 
ces, instigating their zeal, and inflaming 
them to acts of sedition; by assuring thém 
that 75,000 men in London waited for no 
other inducement to insurrection, than the 
indication of the same spirit in other parts 
of the country. Such was the moralit 
of the man employed by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to sound the dispositions of the 
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people. The House was bound to consi- 
der into whose hands they were about to 
commit so great a power. There never 
was a time when so many constitutional 

uestions were pending, with respect to 

e conduct of a minister, as were now 
raised with respect to the conduct of lord 
Sidmouth. The government might appeal 
to their majorities in parliament; but who 
was there who had heard the dicussions on 
the subjects of the prisoners confined in 
Reading gaol, or the circular letter to the 
magistrates, founded on the opinion of 
the law-officers of the Crown, and lastly, 
on the extraordinary mission of Mr. Oli- 
ver, who would not say, that a strong case 
presented it itself against any reliance on 
the discretion of a minister whose proceed- 
ings had in those instancesbeen impeached; 
and, he believed, condemned by a large 
majority of the country? From all the 
evidence of which the House was in pos- 
session, the inference was, that the disorder 
was local; that it had no communication 
with London; and that with regard to its 
capacity of subverting the government, 
nothing could be more futile or contemp- 
tible. What he would recommend to the 
House would be, the enactment of a code 
of laws referring precisely to the nature 
and extent of the evil, and the rigorous 
enforcement of them when enacted. Our 
ancestors, when they passed the statute of 
treasons, never thought of constructive 
treasons; they contemplated a real conspi- 
racy against the king’s life, or an actual 
levying of war against him; and so strong 
was this feeling in the country, that so 
Jong as the disaffected were brought to 
trial}: this form, he believed the Crown 
would obtain no convictions. So far from 
thinking a suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act a measure of that nature, he ap- 
prehended that it would only serve to 
alienate the affections of the public, and 
to render the conviction of offenders more 
rare and difficult. The consequence must 
be, that ministers would be glad to avail 
themselves of any plot as a pretext or 
ground for still farther continuance of this 
measure. 

Mr. Barclay was of opinion, that the 
noble lord, in looking at the extent of the 
evil, had forgotten the remedy already in 
his hands. Whilst he smilie the dan- 
ger he diminished the strength of those 
laws which were already provided against 
it. The plans of insurrection which had 


been disclosed evidently proceeded on no 
certain knowledge or just calculation of 
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their own force. He could not consent, 
therefore, to sacrifice one of his dearest 
liberties upon vague apprehensions and 
futile dangers. The present circumstances 
were very different from those under which 
this measure was before brought forward. 
Parliament was then sitting, and if an 
instance of an abuse of authority occurred, 
it was sure to be represented to that House, 
The employment of spies and irformers 
he considered necessary; but it was ob- 
vious that the trust reposed in them might 
be easily perverted to injurious purposes, 
As the representative of a large body of 
his fellow-countrymen, he could not, al- 
though he believed ministers had no sinister 
purposes in view, support such a measure 
upon the grounds alleged, and during the 
recess of parliament. The country was 
in a course of improvement, labour was 
again beginning to find employment, agri- 
culture was recovering, and that severe 
distress, which it was only wonderful had 
not still more exposed them to the insti- 
gations of the disaffected, would soon, he 
trusted, disappear, and banish all those 
violent symptoms which were supposed to 
render so extraordinary a measure as the 
present necessary. 

Mr. Wilberforce declared, that he should 
always feel a strong reluctance to sacrifice 
so important a privilege as that which it 
was now proposed to suspend ; and if he 
consented on this occasion to invest mi- 
nisters with such a power, it was because 
he concurred with them that they had the 
best means of judging that it was necessary 
to the safety of the country. He thought 
there was in the late disturbances all over 
the country much more of a political cha- 
racter than had been represented by a 
right hon. gentleman. If the leaders were 
without property, they were not without 
great natural energy. He could readily 
conceive how the lower orders, that valua- 
ble portion of the community whose labour 
was so essential to the social system under 
which we live, might be tempted by the 
delusive and wicked principles instilled into 
their minds, to direct their strength to the 
destruction of the government, and to the 
overthrow of every civil and religious es- 
tablishment. It did not appear, that Oliver 
had asserted, when he mentioned in round 
numbers the force of the disaffected in 
London, that there existed any general 
committee, or that there was any precise 
calculation formed upon that subject ; but 
surely nobody would deny that there was 
a great deal of disaffection in London, 
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which, although in consequence of this 
measure it might hide its head for a while, 
only waited for the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. How was the circumstance, so 
fully attested, of the number who in many 

opulous districts in the country daily 
watched the arrival of the mail, in the ex- 
pectation of hearing that the Tower and 
the Bank were in the hands of insurgents, 
to be explained, except as the indication of 
a belief, that the rising in one place would 
be the signal for a rising in others? He 
believed this disposition was created, not 
by the spirit of Luddism with all its dread- 
ful system of secresy, and tendency to 
mischief, but by the dangerous political 
doctrines so actively propagated of late. 
He begged to refer them to the first re- 
port: in that they would find that the late 
committee was of this opinion, and that 
they took the same view, both as to the 
extent and malignity of the disease. The 
question then was, whether this was an 
appropriate remedy. Strictly speaking 
it was not, for the object was, to take 
away those who infused the poison, whilst 
the complete remedy could only be ex- 
pected from that alterative system which 
must be brought about by a more general 
diffusion of knowledge and moral princi- 
ples. With regard to the possibility of its 
abuse, he believed the best affected and 
the most respectable entertained the 
smallest fears. He could not easily bring 
himself to apprehend that the noble lord 
(Sidmouth) would so far forget the cha- 
racter he had always sustained, as to em- 
ploy the authority intrusted to him to 
wicked or oppressive purposes. Although 
parliament might not be sitting, no case of 
cruelty or hardship could remain unknown 
in the present state of the press, and every 
such case would most certainly be can- 
vassed whenever parliament should be re- 
assembled. Candidly speaking, however, 
did any hon. gentleman believe that such 
abuses were likely to take place? He ad- 
mitted that all power rath a tendency to- 
wards excess; but in this country that ten- 
dency was corrected by various controlling 
causes. If such instances of abuse had 
already occurred, the blame attending them 
was not imputable to ministers, nor did 
they afford any ground for believing that 
they had been actuated by any other in- 
tention than that of discharging their duty. 
It was often the accident of human affairs, 
that nothing was left but a choice of evils, 
and such he conceived to be now the case 
with ministers. He confessed that when 
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he saw the designs of those who, whatever 
the world might think of them, were yet 
wise in their generation, and when minis- 
ters pledged themselves that this measure 
was necessary, he felt himself, however 
reluctant, compelled to yield to such ne- 
cessity. He certainly thought it an evil: 
at the same time he hoped that the natural 
good sense of the people of England would 
at length restore them to their suspended 
rights, Tillthen he must, for the sake of 
the patient poor, for the sake even of the 
turbulent themselves, consent to the pass- 
ing of the bill now proposed. 

Lord Althorp said, that the speech of 
the hon. gentleman though very eloquent, 
had failed in convincing him of the neces- 
sity of the present measure. He thought 
that ministers had entirely failed in mak- 
ing out such a case as to justify the neces- 
sity of granting those powers. Even if all 
that the reports of the committees con- 
tained were allowed to be true, a sufficient 
case had not been made out. But when 
it was considered how very much the facts 
alleged in the reports had been mistaken, 
the case against thisbill was much stronger. 
In the first report it was said, that the dis- 
affected in the metropolis had assumed the 
French revolutionary emblems, but it had 
been proved that this was not the case; 
but on the contrary, that the flags and 
cockade of the rioters were not of the 
French colours, but green, white, and red, 
adopted from some absurd notions about 
nature, truth, and justice. He trusted 
that many of those who had supported this 
bill in the early period of the session, would 
vote against it now, for there was a wide 
difference between intrusting the execu- 
tive with such extraordinary powers du- 
ring the session of parliament, and conti- 
nuing those powers during its prorogation, 
To talk of confidence in government was 
no argument when the question was the 
safeguard of the constitution. On the 
whole, he hoped the House would reject: 
this bill. 

Sir S. Romilly rose at the same time 
with Mr. Courtenay, and, having been 
called to by the Speaker, he said, that he 
hoped that he shold not deprive the 
House long of the pleasure of hearing his 
learned friend, but, having taken some 
part in opposing the former bill, he was’ 
unwilling to give a silent vote upon this. 
The noble lord had said, that all who voted’ 
for this measure in the early part of the 
session, must necessarily concur in it now ; 
and that even those who were hostile to it 
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- before, might well, in the present circum- 
stances of the country, give it their sup- 
port. He was so far from thinking this, 
that even if he had been friendly to the 
bill before, he should be decidedly against 
itnow. This, indeed, was a measure of 
much greater importance even than that 
which the House had before adopted. 
They were then called upon to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus, but it was only for 
four months, and while parliament would 
be sitting, and might watch in what man- 
ner the extraordinary powers given to go- 
vernment were exercised ; now they were 
required, just before they separated, to 
suspend the most valuable part of the con- 
stitution, and to commit this arbitrary 
power into the hands of ministers without 
any parliamentary check or control, and 
this for an indefinite period of time, the 
duration of which was to depend entirely 
on the pleasure of the Crown. When 
parliament should meet again, rested en- 
tirely in the breasts of ministers; and so 
repugnant to the spirit of liberty did he 
think such a power, that, if the bill should 
be carried, it was his intention to move 
that some fixed time should be named at 
which ministers should be compelled to 
call together the parliament. The noble 
lord had talked of circumstances of aug- 
mented danger: if such were the case, 
what did it prove, except that not only 
was the suspension bill inefficient, but that 
it had increased the evil it was intended 
to prevent, and treason had grown up un- 
der it, instead of being crushed? And, 
indeed, could any one doubt that it must 
furnish food for discontent and disattec- 
tion? Before the passing of this bill the 
grievances complained of by the people 
might in some sense be said to be imagi- 
nary. They had some remote notion that 
every thing was not precisely as it was in 
the reign of king John [a laugh]. But 
now it was very different : there was a po- 
sitive and present evil to complain of ; an 
evil no less than their being exposed to 
the privation of personal liberty, and that 
without notice and without trial. There 
was also another evil no less grievous. It 
was now, for the first time, avowed, that 
spies were in the regular pay of ministers, 
and were part of their cruel system of ad- 
ministration. Spies who were the promo- 
ters and the instigators of the crimes which 
they afterwards denounced. Surely, here 
was enough to excite discontent and dis- 
gust through the house and the nation. 
It was impossible not to feel that the first 
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report (of course unintentionally) had 
been in many respects grossly exaggerat- 
ed; and was there a man who could doubt 
that if the committee had seen the exami- 
nation of certain witnesses, they would 
never have made so strong areport? It 
was a most striking feature in this case, 
that though these treasonable practices 
were said to have continued so long, and 
though the quarter sessions and the as- 
sizes had been since held in the disturbed 
districts, yet nobody had been brought to 
trial. Government, indeed, had studious- 
ly avoided bringing the matter into any 
train of open examination. Though 140 
persons had been arrested in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester alone, and though 
some of them were indicted, yet rather 
than bring them to trial government had 
sent down cerlioraries in order to remove 
the indictments into the King’s-bench, and 
to prevent immediate investigation. How 
was this to be accounted for? How was 
this to be explained, except on the suppo- 
sition that ministers felt that investigation 
might be unfavourable to the object which 
they had in view? ‘There was another cir- 
cumstance well worthy of notice, which 
was, that notwithstanding the parade that 
had been made in the first report respect- 
ing seditious libels, yet only one person 
had been brought to trial for an offence of 
this description, and that alleged libel 
which alone had been the subject of pro- 
secution had been created by the very 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. 
Thus the measure had produced the very 
mischief which it pretended to remedy. 
He alluded to the case of Wooler. Look- 
ing at the last report, he found more than 
one passage corroborative of this position, 
that the act had rather increased than di- 
minished the evil so much complained of. 
What did this prove, except that no per- 
manent good could be expected from 
these boasted measures of repression? It 
was somewhat curious, that when govern- 
ment was already armed with the power 
of transporting any of these delegates who 
might be found offending, yet they care- 
fully shunned what might be a useful ex- 
ample, preferred locking them up in ob- 
scurity, so that not even their names could 
escape to warn their fellows, or deter their 
followers, and thus their punishment was 
at once odious and useless. An hon. 


member had intimated that this measure 
was necessary for the repression of Lud- 
dism. He deprecated this idea, and cone 
jured the House not to entertain it for a 
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moment; for if it was once to:be allowed 
that the suspension of the rights -of the 
whole people was the only effective reme- 
dy for Luddism, he feared that the con- 
sequence would be, that the suspension 
act might last, not for six weeks or for six 
months, but for six years, or for sixty: 
for he feared that Luddism was not likely 
ever to be eradicated by such a proceed- 
ing, or within so short a time as some gen- 
tlemen contemplated. The last report 
seemed to acquit London from the charge 
of any connexion with the disaffected ; at 
least it stated, in a very ambiguous man- 
ner, that the committee had obtained no 
specific information of any body of men 
associated in the metropolis with whom 
the disaffected in the country appear to 
be acting in concert. This ought to in- 
duce his hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce) to 
regard the spirit, of which he was afraid, 
as less extensive and powerful than he had 
supposed it to be. He must confess, too, 
that after the petitions which had been 
laid on the table, and amongst others that 
from the place which his hon. friend (Mr. 
Wilberforce) had himself once represent- 
ed, the town of Hull, numerously and re- 
spectably signed as it was, after the in- 
stances which had been produced of great 
oppression under the former suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, and particularly 
one which had been laid on the table that 


evening, and which related to a case of | 


uncommon severity, he could not but be 
surprised how his hon. friend, with the 
knowledge he possessed of these facts, 
could still believe that none but the disaf- 
fected entertained apprehensions on the 
subject of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act. He well knew the humane 
disposition of his hon. friend, who, he was 
convinced, could not have looked into the 
circumstances and situation of the country 
with his usual attention when he delivered 
this opinion. The kindness of his hon. 
friend to him would not permit him to sup- 
pose that he ranked him among the disaf- 
fected, though he frankly avowed that he 
was one of those persons who entertained 
most serious apprehensions from the pass- 
Ing of this measure. It was giving to mi- 
histers & power most dangerous to the 
constitution, and he cared not in whose 
hands that power might be placed. It 
was one of the melancholy signs of the 
times, that while, day after day, encroach- 
ments were making on public liberty, the 
answer to every complaint was, that the 
power which was given would be placed in 
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gentle hands. Was there ever any des« 
potic government which did not claim the 
right of exercising power on this ground ? 
It was the interest of every sort of go- 
vernment to govern well; and when the 
most despotic enforced mischievous mea~- 
sures, it often proceeded more from igno- 
rance.or want of judgment than intention; 
but the only real security for the governed, 
was that responsibility of the govern- 
ment which it was the object of this mea- 
sureto remove. He saw, besides, no par- 
ticular reason for the satisfaction at the 
hands in which this monstrous power was 
now to be placed. The private character 
of the noble lord on whom the powers 
would devolve, he was sensible, was meri- 
torious and praiseworthy ; but he confess- 
ed that he did not entertain any respect 
for him asa public man. He could not 
reconcile himself to so light a way of 
speaking of the coustitution as that which 
made the suspension of its most valuable 
privileges a matter of indifference, because 
certain persons, of whom a favourable 
Opinion was entertained, were to be in- 
vested with the arbitrary authority which 
must be the consequence of that suspen- 
sion. He could not, readily, join in that 
favourable view of the mode in which that 
authority was likely to be exercised, when 
he recollected that it was placed in the 
same hands that vindicated the violation 
of the statute for the protection of pri- 
soners, and which in the Circular Letter 
to the lord lieutenants had takep upon it- 
selt to tell the magistrates how they were 
to exercise the discretion which the law 
was supposed to give them, and had pre- 


'sumed to declare to the magistracy what 


the law on extremely doubtful questions 
was. It was no slight objection to the 
bill that it was made to extend to Scot- 
land, though the report afforded no ground 
for that extension. Tle would ask, whe- 
ther it was possible to point out a sen- 
tence in the report which could afford a 
pretext for depriving Scotland of the pro- 
tection of the act against wrongous im- 
prisonment. He could state, that the 
disposition of the people of Scotland was 
most orderly and loyal; and this he could 
do, notupon vague and uncertain evidence, 
but upon the best authority. He alluded 
to the address lately voted by the general 
assembly of the church of Scotland to the 
Prince Regent. That address came from 
a body of the clergy, who did not, as was 
unfortunately too often the case in Eng- 
land, live absent from their charge, but 
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who were always resident in their respec- 
tive parishes, and intimately acquainted 
with the opinions and situations of their 
flocks. The address described the peo- 
ple as enduring the distress and diffi- 
culties they had to encounter with the 
greatest firmness, tranquillity, and pa- 
tience, and congratulated his Royal 
High. ess, that neither privations nor the 
corrupting influence of inflammatory lan- 
guage employed by seditious persons 
had been able to seduce the people from 
their principles of loyalty and allegiance.” 
He must contend, therefore, that the peo- 
ple of Scotland were completely acquitted 
of any charge of disaffection. Why, then, 
were they threatened with the suspension 
of that act, which was justly regarded as 
the Magna Charta of that country? The 
noble lord had talked about the great re- 
sponsibility under which ministers brought 
this measure forward. He must say, that 
the public was not treated with much 
respect when that argument was used. 
The ministers would incur no responsibi- 
lity, and they knew that they incurred 
none; they were quite sure that the House 
whenever they asked for it, would pass a 
bill of indemnity ; nay there could be no 
doubt that the same House which had re- 
fused to require the names of the persons 
who were now imprisoned under the bill, 
would, if the ministers wished it, give them 
an indemnity by anticipation for what they 
should hereafter do, as well as for what 
they had already done. His hon. friend 
seemed to make very light of the evils 
which might be preduced by the exercise 
of these extraordinary powers, as if it was 
little that individuals might be carried off 
from their homes, and imprisoned in dun- 
geons, without any of their friends know- 
ing where they were to be found. His 
hon. friend supposed that such transactions 
could not take place without being soon 
inquired into, and that any act of oppres- 
sion must speedily come to the knowledge 
of the public. That would indeed be true, 
with individuals of distinction like his hon. 
friend, or persons of any consequence ; 
but who would inquire after unfortunate 
journeymen shoemakers or weavers? The 
obscurity of these persons rendered them 
liable to the greatest oppression. He did 
not know whether his hon. friend had 
been in the house when a petition was pre- 
sented from an individual who had been 
detained seven years in close custody. 
There might be many such cases, and the 
parties, though no charge had been 
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| brought against them, were ultimately 
shut out from all means of obtainin 

redress. The noble lord had said that 
ministers had no interest in possessing 
themselves of this extraordinary power : 
on this point the public was not exactly 
of the same opinion with his lordship. 
The public in general were satisfied that 
the session has passed over in a very dif- 
“ferent manner from what it would have 
done, had it not been for the introduction 
of these arbitrary measures. An opinion 
| prevailed very extensively in the country, 
that the noble lord and his colleagues had 
_in some degree been obliged to the alarm 
they had raised for maintaining them in 
their situations; for what questions of 
| economy or reduction of expenditure 
could be attended to when measures of 
such great magnitude were forced upon 
parliament?) The prospect which the 
country had before it, he thought a very 
melancholy one. The two most powerful 
parties in the nation were the ministers 
and their friends, who were constant in 
their endeavours to increase the power of 
the Crown on the one hand, and on the 
other, those who professed not to be of 
any party, but who were proceeding stead- 
fastly and most systematically to the ob- 
jects they had in view. A part of their 
system was by misrepresentation, and by 
every other artifice, to destroy all conf 
dence of the people in all public men, and 
this was a purpose which ministers had, 
whether inadvertently or by design, unre+ 
mittedly contributed to promote, by 
having recourse upon all occasions, when 
their own measures were censured, to the 
acts of recrimination, not so much defend- 
ing themselves, as attempting to prove 
that their predecessors were equally cri- 
minal, and inculcating a belief, that all 
who interfered in the public councils were 
only desirous to retain or to possess them- 
selves of power. To such an extent by 
this extraordinary co-operation of opposite 
partics had this evil reached, that if the 
country were destined to experience any 
violent political convulsions, it was to be 
feared that the dangerous = to which 
such a crisis always gives birth, would be 
wielded by men the most dangerous and 
desperate, whom nothing but so extraor- 
dinary a state of things could ever raise 
into importance. In the mean time, each 
of these parties was strengthening the 
other’s hands. The popular faction by 
acts of violence was affording a pretext to 
the ministers to destroy or to suspend alf 
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that was most valuable and sacred in the 
constitution, while the ministers, by the 
arbitrary measures they pursued, provoked 
the people to acts of violence and insur- 
rection. How all this would end, what 
would be the result of that crisis, which 
each side seemed desirous to hasten, no 
man could say, but that when it came, it 
would bring with it evils and calamities, 
which every honest mind must look for- 
ward to with horror there could be little 
doubt; and he must say, adopting an ex- 
pression lately used by the noble lord 
himself, it was his full conviction, that for 
those multiplied and aggravated calamities 
that noble lord and his colleagues would 
be chiefly answerable in the eyes both of 
God and man, 

Mr. Bankes had reluctance in acceding 
to the measure, but he was convinced it 
was necessary, and had no fears that the 
powers it conveyed would be misused 
by the noble lord in whom they would be 
invested. They had no reason to doubt 
the regard of that noble lord for the con- 
stitution, who, when he sat in the chair of 
that House, had shown so much knowledge 
of the constitution, and so strong an attach- 
ment to its principles. He was satisfied 
that no other remedy could be applied to 
the existing situation of the country; and 
the circumstance of parliament being 
about to rise was, in his opinion, an addi- 
tional reason for passing the bill, as the 
country ought not to be left unprotected 
during the prorogation. It was said, the 
conspirators were not dangerous, because 
there were no persons of consequence 
among them. It appeared to him, how- 
ever, that they were the more dangerous 
on that very account. When persons of 
distinction are engaged in plots, if the 
heads be seized the whole business is over: 
but such was not the case with insurrec- 
tions of the present description; for one 
head was no sooner seized than another 
Hydra started up. A most dangerous 
i had gone abroad, and he believed 
the well-disposed part of the country 
would be sorry to see parliament separate 
without passing the bill. 

Lord Milton was against the bill, not 
only because it was an infraction of the 
constitution, but because it was not appli- 
cable as a remedy for the evil complained 
of. When he last opposed this measure, 
he had done it with a trembling hand and 
an aching heart. It was the only time he 
had ever had the misfortune to differ from 
one to whose opinions all his respect was 
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due, and he had given his vote with great 
pain; but with what satisfaction did he 
give it now, knowing that that difference 
which then made him regret the course he 
was taking was removed. An hon. friend 
had stated that all the civil and military 
authorities in the disturbed districts were 
for the bill. He could tell him of one 
who now entertained a different opinion, 
and one whose opinion he believed his 
hon. friend was inclined to respect. That 
person (earl Fitzwilliam) had made a strict 
investigation into the situation of those 
parts of the country: and the result was, 
that he was perfectly satisfied that there 
was no ground for the present measure.— 
What was now proposed to be done? 
They were going to prolong a bill in a 
manner for which there was no precedent. 
If there was nothing to support the mea- 
sure in point of precedent, there was still 
less to be said in its defence, ow the ground 
of the hands to which the authority was 
to be intrusted. The love of power was 
predominant in the human mind, and there 
was no reason to suppose that the present 
ministers were exempt from the operations 
of this law of nature, which extends from 
the peasant to the throne. Speaking of 
the throne, in which the passion for power 
was so generally admitted to exist, he 
could not refrain from alluding, as an in- 
stance in point, to a work lately published. 
He meant an account of the Life of James 
2d. ‘There was in the appendix to that 
work a very curious document, intituled 
“ King James’s Advice to his Son.” That 
advice was known to have been transcribed 
by the fair hands of a lady in a high sta- 
tion, to which it would be unparliamentary 
for him to allude. That there should be 
any thing in such advice to delight the 
eyes of those who were brought to this 
country to maintain the Habeas Corpus 
act, to protect the liberties of the people, 
and to maintain that very constitution 
which James 2nd had violated, was most 
extraordinary. ‘The advice given by king 
James to his son, which had met with such 
distinguished approbation, contained a 
sentiment to this effect—that it was a great 
misfortune to the people as well as the 
country, that the Habeas Corpus act had 
been passed, as it obliged the government 
to maintain a great force, and enabled the 
turbulent to prosecute their evil designs. 
This, it was alleged, had been the object 
of lord Shaftesbury in promoting the pas- 
sing of the act. He had no doubt that, 
with all thrones, Habeas Corpus acts were 
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great evils. For this opinion he had the 
authority of king James; he had also the 
authority of the government of France. 
There had been a struggle in that country 
in former times, the great object of which 
was, to obtain a constitutional Jaw similar 
to our Habeas Corpus. The court of 
France, however, prevailed, and the his- 
tory of the succeeding century and a half 
sufficiently proved what had been the 
lamentable effects of that success. He 
should now take the liberty to notice a 
passage in the report. It was stated, with 
respect to the metropolis, that the com- 
mittee had received no specific information 
of any association. He had acceded to 
that proposition; but he must say, that 
the thread of evidence on which it was 
founded was most slender. He would re- 

eat, that throughout the whole proceed- 
ings there was a disposition to give a 
stronger impression to the evidence of dis- 
affection than he thought it fairly bore. 
On this account he had prepared a_para- 
graph with the view of inserting it in the 
report to diminish the effect of that im- 
pression. He had also wished to intro- 
duce a proposition recommending the 
bringing the individuals accused toa speedy 
trial, a measure which was calculated to 
have the most salutary effect. ‘ This,” 
said the noble lord, * is a bill of attainder 
against the people of England. Do not 
talk to me of good kings and good minis- 
ters; that is not proper language for a 
Tfouse of Commons. I know of no kings, 
I know of no ministers, who are not dis- 
posed to increase their power, and there- 
fore I say, let us preserve the Habeas 
Corpus act. Much has been said of the 
danger arising from seditious and inflam- 
matory publications, and certainly no man 
can be more ready than I am to vote for 
the punishment of the authors; but if the 
ministers of this country shall persuade 
country gentlemen that the Habeas Corpus 
act is not to be held in religious venera- 
tion by the people, they will add much 
to the dissatisfaction which now prevails. 
I believe that this act will be administered 
mildly; so much the worse; because it 
must tend to create an opinion, that the 
people of this country can do without the 
great measure which our ancestors con- 
sidered the principal security of their 
liberties. I would much rather have this 


power in the hands of those who would 
abuse it; because, in that case, the peo- 

le would be more likely to value their 
henies, and to demand the restitution of 
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them. I admit that there may be consi. 
derable discontent in the country. Great 
distress exists in all classes of the commu- 
nity, and wherever there is distress there 
must be also discontent. Let the minis- 
ters restore prosperity to the country, and 
we shall hear no more of the risings of the 
people. I consider the bill unnecessary 
and uncalled for by the existing state of 
things, and I believe it will rather increase 
than allay the spirit of disaffection which 
is said to prevail in the country. 

Mr. Courtenay supported the motion. 
The question at present was, first, whether 
there was danger existing in the country, 
and then whether the remedy proposed 
were applicable and sufficient? In 1812, a 
danger something similar to the present 
existed, but it was without the peculiar 
character of having a great physical force 
applied to political purposes. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that no one 
had yet told the House how this measure 
was to remedy the evil which was said to 
exist. The arguments which had been 
adduced were of no greater weight than 
when this measure was first recommended 
to the House ; and as he thought the dan- 
ger still less at this moment, he should 
certainly vote against the bill. 

Mr. Elliot said, he would pass by en- 
tirely the objection against this measure, 
that it would be an encroachment on the 
constitution, because he was satisfied that 
no lover of his country, no Englishman, 
could tolerate such a measure without a 
conviction of its adequate necessity. Pars 
liament having reserved to itself the 
power of re-considering the state of the 
country before its separation, the question 
turned upon the nature and extent of the 
danger that existed. It certainly ap- 
peared to him, that there was a systema 
tic design to corrupt the lower classes of 
the people, particularly in the manufac- 
turing districts, which comprised the most 
efficient part of our population. If Ludd- 
ism took a favourable turn, it was capable 
of being converted to the worst of pur- 
poses. The peculiar danger which he 
saw was in the mind and temper and dispo- 
sition of the people. Who could contem- 
plate the fact of great bodies of people 
turning their attention to arms and ammu- 
nition, without feeling the necessity of 
adopting precaution? Slight as this nfise 
chief might appear to some, it was of a 
character to associate to itself greater 
force, and it would work even into higher 
classes of the community. He was aware 
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of the argument, that the spirit of disaf- 
fection and rebellion was confined to low 
persons ; but he did not know that men of 
that cast were not peculiarly calculated 
to effect the object which they had in 
view. A government might be overturn- 
ed by people of the lowest rank, though 
greater abilities were required to recover 
the scattered elements. No one could 
doubt that the object of the Manchester 
expedition was force. The circumstances 
of that case established the fact of influ- 
ence: it was a concerted plan under- 
taken by demagogues, and intended to be 
carried into execution by armed men. 
The demagogues harangued, and the 
people followed. These people were ca- 
pable of dving considerable mischief, and 
were actually doing it: and it we were 
now to withdraw this measure, we should 
give them a fresh impulse. Upon the 
whole, he thought this precaution neces- 
sary for the preservation of the lives, the 
property, and the liberties of the coun- 
try; and although he lamented exceed- 
ingly to have occasion to differ from his 
noble friend, lord Milton, whose deci- 
sion, from his superior means of know- 
ing all the evidence, made him reel and 
stagger when he ventured to express a 
contrary opinion, yet he found himself 
bound in conscience to give his assent 
to the bill. 

Mr. Brougham said, the question sim- 
ply was, had the House evidence to 
prove that this measure was absolutely 
necessary ? Upon that question he said, 
no. He did not mean to impeach the 
integrity of the committee, but men 
might be mistaken, and it was of the 
nature of alarm to be infectious. By 
the second report it was asserted, that 
the treasonable practices were confined 
to the country, while the first had in- 
sisted that the whole centered in the me- 
tropolis—a contradiction of no small im- 


portance, because there was a wide dif- | 


ference between an organized plan in the 
heart of the empire and the seat of go- 
vernment, and a scattered and uncom- 
bined discontent in distant parts of the 
country. It was not a little curious to 
Contrast what was inserted in the first re- 
port as fact, and as reason for unlimited 
alarm, and what had now come out to be 
the truth on the recent trial. The report 
talked of numerous leaders and of large 
funds, and of one individual in particular, 
Thistlewood, as having pecuniary re- 
sources, not only for providing ayms, am- 
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munition, and equipments for horse and 
foot, but for the payment of the wages of 
the thousands who were thrown out of 
employ in consequence of his plot, and 
who engaged to devote their labours to its 
accomplishment, demands which the for- 
tunes of the dukes of Devonshire or 
Bedford would be incapable of answering. 
What appeared to be the fact, but that this 
man of inexhaustible wealth was in reality, 
SO poor as to be unable to appear on his 
trial in court in the ordinary dress of the 
country, but was content to put up with 
the jacket and trowsers of an old sailor. 
When the managers were arrested, they 
were found in a miserable garret, two or. 
three in one bed, and in the depth of 
winter covered only with a single blanket. 
At least, therefore, if it were true that 
they had immense funds at their disposal, 
they had behaved most disinterestedly in 
appropriating no part of them to their own 
purposes. The subscriptions of which the 
first report said so much, amounted in 
the whole to 1/. 2s.; and the whole 
scheme of summoning the ‘Tower, taking 
the Bank, and seizing the bridges, was as 
contemptible in its reality, as the report 
had endeavoured to make it important in 
the representation. ‘The cavalry was to 
consist of horses taken from hackney- 
coaches at a time of night when there 
were none in the streets; and the general 
who was to lead them had been appointed 
to his command, not so much because he 
could ride as because from his lameness 
he could not walk. All the craft in the 
Thames, like the Tower, was to be cap- 
tured by a single rebel ; and when a few 
barges had been furnished with one gun 
each, they were to proceed to the Nore, 
to capture all the first-rate men of war 
there stationed for the protection of the 
river. Upon the subject of the ammuni- 
tion waggon the report had been very 
diffuse ; and the right hon. member for 
Liverpool had added to the gross exag- 
geration by his taunt, that he could see 
no connexion between a peaceable meet- 
ing for reform of abuses and a waggon 
loaded with military stores: yet what did 
it turn out to be but an ounce or two of 
powder in a little tin-canister and a few 
bullets in the foot of an ancient stocking. 
These, too, placed in the waggon by the 
miscreant and accomplice Castles, or by 
some person employed by him for the pur- 
pose. Having thus contrasted thetruth with 
the statement, was he not warranted in say- 
ing, that if the members of the committee 
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who agreed to the last report were now 
called to confirm their former opinion, they 
would at least hesitate before they arrived 
at the conclusion. The right hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last had observed, that his 
alarm was occasioned because he plainly 
saw that some men in the country enter- 
tained a design to corrupt the principles 
and pervert the allegiance of the lower 
orders; but what evidence was there of 
any such attempt? Did he refer to the 
men recently acquitted, and who had thus 
been cleared of the guilt of treason, but 
who still were not free from a heinous of- 
fence, for which they had been tried, they 
would doubtless have suffered the punish- 
ment of the law? After the exposure they 
had undergone—after the crimes in which 
they were involved, and the stigma that 
still remained upon them, it would indeed 
be a subject of deep regret, and of more 
astonishment if these wretched compa- 
nions and associates of Castle received any 
portion of the support or confidence of their 
fellow-countrymen. Did the fears of the 
right hon. gentleman then arise from the 
recent discoveriesat Manchester, ina coun- 
ty where discontent undoubtedly prevailed, 
because the distress was peculiarly severe? 
Were there, however no laws to check 
these discontents? Were there no ade- 
quate laws in 1792 and 1793, a period of 
ten-thousand times more danger than the 
present? Passing over the intermediate 


period, was there no discontent in 1812, } 


when Luddism was at its height, and when 
all the formalities of a green bag anda 
secret committee were gone through to 
give it importance? and yet ministers had 
not then ventured to propose the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus? The late 
member for Yorkshire (Mr. Wilberforce) 
had insisted, that no resemblance could 
be drawn between the suspension bill and 
the lettres de cachet of France, and he had 
no apprehension of abuse; but surely 
when he so said, he had forgotten the 
names of Castles, Reynolds, and Oliver ; 
and, had forgotten too, when he talked of 
the controlling superintendence of parlia- 
ment, that the House had refused to do 
any thing in favour of the liberty of the 
subject, and had recently rejected a mo- 
tion to assert the right of magistrates to 
visit the prisoners of state. As he did 
consider this ground very tenable, the 
same hon. member had, with all the sim- 
plicity of innocence, put it to the House, 
whether it could suppose that such a man 
as lord Sidmouth would abuse the powers 
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intrusted to him? It was an old saying, 
that if all men were angels, despotism 
would be the best government; but as 
that was not the case, the law had wisely 
provided securities both for the rulers and 
the ruled ; and however mild, gentle, and 
inoffensive might be the disposition of the 
noble secretary for the home department, 
he might be the instrument if not the 
agent of abuse. The noble secretary was 
not infallible ; he might, like other men be 
deceived ; and that his sagacity might 
be imposed upon recent experience had 
shown, for he was the admitted and re. 
corded dupe of the informer Oliver.  Pri- 
vate malevolence might find its way where 
self-interest had already made a lodgment, 
and the footing Oliver had gained in the 
home department might lead to the esta- 
blishment of others, with designs equally 
desperate and wicked. Oliver might 
point out a suspected individual; and a 
second informer, a second brewer of plots 
and mischief, apparently from another 
quarter, might direct the penetrating eye 
of the noble secretary to the same un- 
happy person; and the noble secretary 
lost in the strong conviction of the 
guilt of an innocent man, confounded 
by the cross-fires of positive evidence 
he had so cunningly obtained, might 
condemn him under this bill to solitary 
and indefinite confinement. Much had 
of late been said upon the employment of 
spies, and it was asked whether there ex- 
isted any charge against the moral cha- 
racter of Oliver ? Was it nothing to prove 
that he was a spy and an informer, that 
he had employed the names of sir F. Bur- 
dett, lord Cochrane, and major Cartwright, 
to inveigle the unwary, and to lead them 
into crimes by which their lives would be 
forfeited? Was it nothing against his 
moral character to prove that he was a 
cheat in fact, and a murderer in contem- 
plation? Could a more blackened a more 
blood-stained villain be found, than a man 
who went about the world to ensnare, 
that he might betray, and to corrupt, that 
he might destroy? The hon. and learned 
gentleman then proceeded to censure the 
period at which this question was agitated: 
viz. the eve of a prorogation, which would 
give ministers the power of continuing the 
operation of the measure at their own 
pleasure. It was his firm conviction, that 
the existing laws were adequate not only 
to prevent the mischief, but to punish the 
guilty. If it were said that ministers had 
not evidence to bring offenders to trial, 
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what was it but a confession that the sus- 
ension bill was to enable them to punish 
without proof 170 individuals already in 
their power in Lancaster castle and other 
prisons of the kingdom? He felt no such 
alarm as the two reports of the committee 
endeavoured to excite; and he was pre- 
pared to set against them, and the evi- 
dence on which they were founded, the 
venerable authority of lord Fitzwilliam, 
who notwithstanding his constitutional 
unwillingness to be lulled into security 
where any real danger existed, was con- 
vinced that the fears of the supporters of 
this measure were without foundation. It 
was said by the supporters of this bill, 
that in times of danger the constitution 
required support. He begged leave to 
protest against this doctrine ; the consti- 
tution of England was not made merel 
for fair weather, and if it could not defy 
and out-live the storm, it was not worth 
preserving. Ifthis measure were unfortu- 
nately passed, he hoped never again to be 
compelled to listen to the pharisaical cant 


of much happier and more free 
the of this country were, than 
the nitions by whom they are sur- 


rounccd; for what did the suspension of 
the Fiabcas Corpus act prove, but that the 
constitution of England was of no use, 
and the liberties of Englishmen of no 
value. 

Mr. Canning said, however much gen- 
tlemen might differ as to the conclusion to 
be come to, there was a pretty general 
agreement as to the grounds on which the 
subject was to be argued. There were 
three distinct questions for decision :— 
First, Was there danger in the state? 
Secondly, Were the ordinary laws suffi- 
cient for its suppression? and if not— 
Thirdly, Was the specific measure proposed 
one which supplied the deficiency of the 
ordinary laws, and was directly applicable 
to the danger? If any one of these ques- 
tions could be answered in the negative, 
he was perfectly willing to admit that 
the House ought not to consent to the 
third reading of the bill; but if, asin his 
conscience he believed, they must all be 
answered in the affirmative, then could not 
the House discharge its duty to the coun- 
try, except by sanctioning the measure 
with the least possible delay. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had undervalued 
that danger to such a degree, as to make 
itappear ridiculous that any remedy should 
be sought for. Up to the period of the 
debate at which the hon, and learned gen- 
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tleman had spoken, no person—so far a3 
he (Mr. C.) believed—had distinctly 
maintained such a proposition. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had contrasted the 
information in the first report, with what 
he was pleased to consider as the complete 
refutation of that report, by the acquittal 
of the persons lately brought to trial. God 
forbid, that he (Mr. C.) should not go as 
far as himself in admitting the effect of 
that acquittal, so far as concerned the per- 
sons themselves. Undoubtedly it absolved 
those persons from the technical guilt of 
high treason. But did this absolution of 
the individuals negative the existence of 
the crime? Because Mr. Watson and 
others were not proved by such evidence 
as the jury thought fit to credit, to have 
been guilty of the crime laid to their 
charge, did it follow that all that was laid 
to their charge was harmlessness and in- 
nocence ? Did it follow that there had 


been in those designs, as the hon. and 


learned gentleman seemed to think, not 
only no criminality, but no real and sub 
stantial danger? Did it follow that the 
government had done wrong in bringing 
before a jury the question, whether such 
designs were innocent or criminal,—or 
that amidst the preparation of such projects 
as were proved beyond doubt to have been 
prepared, the state might have remained 
safe without having recourse to measures 
of precaution? It was easy to underrate 
the danger now that it was dissipated—to 
compare the means employed with the ob- 
jects in contemplation—and to expose 
their utter disproportion and incongruity. 
But to such arguments does not history, 
and recent history, afford too striking a re- 
futation ? Who could have believed, 2 pri- 
ori, that the mob of Paris would sack the 
palace of their king, and lead him in tri- 
umph to the capital ?—As to the technical 
designation of the crime,—whether trea- 
son, or riot, or insurrection,—surely the 
hon. and learned member must recollect 
that at an earlier period of the year, when 
these men were first tried, it was made one 
of the charges against the officers of the 
Crown, that they had abandoned their 
duty in indicting them for the lesser 
offence,—that if there was any thing at all 
against them, it must be a charge of high 
treason, and for that only could they be 
put on their trial [Hear, hear!]. 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
next attempted to discredit the whole 
statement of both the reports, and the evi- 
dence 5) the trials, because the informa- 
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tion had been derived in some degree from 
spies. Was it meant that government 
should receive no evidence of treasonable 
designs but from men of unimpeachable 
moral character ? What plot was ever dis- 
covered by men who were found actually 
blameless in all the relations of life, and 
who were engaged in treason onlyfor a day, 
and by accident? Did the mere fact of in- 
forming take away all credit of the infor- 
mation? Did the hon. and learned gentle- 
man mean to say, that if the peace of the 
country, in consequence of his learning and 
talents, were committed to his hands, he 
would altogether have rejected such evi- 
dence? Ifso, he would be precluded from 
the best means of detecting and defeating 
conspiracies, and would abandon the du- 
ties of the office intrusted to him,—one of 
which—and one for which it is armed by 
act of parliament with special authority 
and special means—is to detect (through 
informers) conspiracies against the state. 
One thing, however, he must. state, 
which he thought must be satisfactory. 
It was, that on the testimony of the spy 
particularly alluded to in this debate, no one 
human being had been arrested or molest- 
ed [Hear, hear!]; and that every com- 
munication from him was laid zn extenso 
before the committees of both Houses of 
Parliament. 
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spreading destruction. The combinations 
of Luddism might furnish the means of 
quicker and more concentrated action; 
but the master-spirits who were now stire 
ring the populace into disaffection hadother 
objects of enmity than frames and manu- 
factories—they looked to the subversion 
of the kingdom. To meet this evil, was a 
law which gave a power of temporary de- 
tention of persons suspected of treasonable 
and revolutionary designs, a fit and ade- 
quate remedy ? 

As to the objection, that the powers de- 
manded would be placed in improper 
hands, he would only say that he asked 
nothing in confidence ; but that believing, 
as he did, those powers to be necessary, 
he could not conceive the administration, 
framed out of gentlemen of this country, 
to whom he would not confide them. As 
to the noble lord at the head of the home 
department, it was indecd altogether a. 
new charge to say that he was by nature a 
tyrant,—that 

“ Turn’d a tyrant in his latter days, 

We lost the merit of his former praise.” 
One noble lord, indeed, had made a coun- 
ter accusation, and had apprehended 
danger from the lenity and mildness of the 
minister in question. He left these con- 
flicting charges and apprehensions to 
balance each other. He did not mean 


The second point in question was, whe- | to undervalue—he never had undervalued 
ther the evil which had grown up in the ! the sacrifice made by the temporary sus- 
country, did not require to be met and! pension of the undoubted right of every 
controlled by laws more efficient than any | subject of this country to be brought to 
now existing? To establish the negative | trialimmediately upon his arrest on charge 


of this proposition, some gentlemen had 
been willing to resolve the whole of the 
mischief which now agitated and alarmed 
us into Luddism. Luddism was, no doubt, 
a canker in the country highly desirable 
to be eradicated: but let it not be sup- 
posed that measures even against Luddism 
would have met with a ready concurrence 
from those who are now so active in re- 
commending them. Five years ago, when 
measures deemed necessary for this pur- 
pose were brought forward, a most active 
and persevering opposition was made to 
them from those very quarters in which 
Luddism was now represented as the only 
evil requiring our attention, But neither 
would the re-enactment of those laws, nor of 
any laws against Luddism, specificallymeet 
the present evil inthe country. The prin- 
ciples at work are those which may seize 
upon the established system of Luddism, 
and employ it as an instrument; but they 
point at wider objects, and tend to more 


of crime. ut this sacrifice is to be com- 
pared with the interests which it is calcu- 
lated to preserve. He (Mr. C.) had been 
reproached with arguing that the British 
constitution was pliable, and would yield 
to circumstances without lasting detriment 
or dilapidation. He had so argued: nor 
would any thing that he had heard that 
night drive him from an argument which 
he thought strictly true ; and he did think 
a temporary suspension of liberty a much 
Jess evil than a lasting enactment equally 
powerful against disaffection, which he 
trusted was but the disaffection of a day. 

As to the often repeated, and as often 
refuted fallacy, that it was against the 
people of England that we were called 
upon to pass this measure, he would not 
waste words in combating so palpable an 
absurdity. Was it the people of England 
who were to be imprisoned? No: it was 
the people of England who were to be pre- 
served by putting a stop to that fermenta: 
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tion which, if suffered to proceed, would 
explode and destroy them. To save the 
deluded from the deccivers,—to rescue 
the wicked from themselves [ Hear, hear! ] 
from the maturity of their own projects, 
and from the consequences of their per- 
fected criminality; to reserve them for 
repentance, and for the hopes and soften- 
ing influence of better times,—such was 
the object, and such would, he doubted 
not, be the effect of a measure which had 


often saved the constitution that it was 


admitted to violate,—and which never was 
more necessary for that purpose than now 
fHear, hear!]. He did not think the 
picture of the country drawn by the hon. 


and learned gentleman (sir S. Romilly) | 


to be true in any ofits parts. By pursuing 
this system, said the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, parliament was pushing the people 


to despair. The people!—No—For what 


the parliament had done and was now 
doing to save the people, it merited—aye 
and received the good wishes, the applause 
and thanks of every thinking man in the 
country. There was a morbid sensibility 
which felt only for crime, but which 
thought nothing of all the miseries, injus- 
tice, and outrage which were inflicted by 
the criminals upon the innocent. But he 
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head, 
A dislike to all changes of place— 


Whether in poetry or prose, the great ob- 
ject of his derision, and that for want 
of ability and sense, had been the noble 
lord whom he had so strenuously defended 
that night; and now, forsooth, he won- 
_ dered that any person could object to con- 
fide unlimited power in the hands of such 
a person. In no hands would he confide 
such uncontrouled power, but least of all 
to the noble secretary; for, in his opi- 
nion (and in the right hon. gentleman’s 
formerly), he did not possess the sagacity 
requisite for the discharge of such a trust. 
—The noble lord then procecded to point 
out several inconsistencies in the argu- 
ments by which it had been attempted to 
support the measure: among others, he 
contended that either the prisoners lately 
' discharged, if guilty, were turned out to 
increase the amount of discontent and 
disaffection, or if innocent, had been most 
grievously injured. The right hon. gen- 
tleman bemoaned the heavy responsibility 
of ministers. But what could be the 
‘amount of that responsibility, when the 
House was refused the names of the par- 
ties committed, under the pretence of a 


(Mr. C.) looked on the country with dif- | fear of affording communications to the 
ferent eyes, and felt that he had a different ‘disaffected; who, if they existed, could 
duty to discharge. He was convinced not exist without knowing already the 
that those who voted for the bill, no less | names of those with whom they were con- 
than those who opposed it, considered even nected? He believed that the bill was 
the most criminal as objects of merciful pressed for the purpose of intimidation. 
consideration. But it was in behalf of | A distinction had been attempted between 
those whose lives were embittered, whose the powers granted by this bill, and that 


safety was endangered, and whose tran- 
quillity was perpetually disturbed by the 
machinations of the disaffected, that he 
would enable the government to take from 
among the people for a time, those who 
were disturbing them and putting them in 
danger, and thus to preserve both the cri- 
minal and the innocent from one common 
destruction Hear, hear !]. 

Lord Folkestone confessed that there 
had been a smile on his countenance at 
one part of the right hon. gentleman’s 
speech, and that it did strike him as ex- 
traordinary, even, after the reconciliation 
that had taken place, to hear the right 
hon. gentleman stand up for the talents 
of that poor doctor who had so long been 
the butt of his most bitter and unsparing 
ridicule [loud cries of Hear!]: a crea- 
ture, the diagnosis of whose characteristic 
infirmity had so repeatedly amused the 
right hon. gentleman— 


exercised in France by lettres-de-cachet 
but there was no difference between the 
two. There might be some danger, he 
admitted, from the release of apprehended 
‘persons, in the influence that it might 
have on those who were considered disaf- 
| fected ; but that was not enough to in- 
cline him to agree to renew the suspen- 
sion. If the Suspension were passed for 
' several months more, the reasons would 
be still stronger for the continuance of it ; 
for it was not improbable that the disaffec- 
‘tion would be increased. If it was good 
now, it would be made to appear so then ; 
and by the reasoning upon circumstances 
it might be rendered perpetual. He en- 
treated the House to pause before they 
consented to the perpetuation of a mea- 
| sure which was of the nature of that hor- 
rible inquisition, which led in a main de- 
gree, to the French Revolution, and 
which, if carried long into practice in 
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this country, might destroy all that was 
most valuable in our constitution. 
The House divided: Ayes, 276; Noes, 


i111; Majority, 165. 


List of the Minority. 


Anson, sir G. 
Atherley, A. 
Aubrey, sir John 
Burroughs, sir W. 
Baring, Alex. 
Brand, hon, T. 
Brougham, Henry 
Burdett, sir 
Browne, D. 

Birch, J. 

Barham, J. F. 
Barnett, J. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Byng, Geo. 
Barclay, C. 
Broadhurst, J. 
Baker, J. 

Carter, J. 

Calcraft, John 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, hon. H. 
Cavendish, hon. 
Campbell, lord J. 
Campbell, hon. J, 
Cochrane, lord 
Coke, 

Caulfield, hon. H. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Dundas, Chas. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Fazakerley, N. 
¥olkes, sir M. 


Fergusson, sir R. C. 


Fitzroy, lord John 
Folkestone, visc. 
Fellowes, hoa. N, 
Gaskell, Benj. 
Gordon, 
Guise, sir Wm. 
Gurney, Hudson 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Heron, sir R. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hanbury, Wm. 
Hill, lord A. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Latouche, R. 
Latouche, R. jun. 
Lester, B. L. 
Lemon, sir Wm. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Methuen, Paul 
Macdonald James 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Martin, H. 
Martin, J. 
Molyneux, H. 
Monck, sir C. 


Moore, Peter 
Milton, visc. 
Markham, admiral 
Mostyn, sir T. 
Newman, R. W. 
Newport, sir J. 
Neville, hon, R. 
North, D. 
Nugent, lord 
Orde, W. 
Ossulston, lord 
Osborne, lord F. 
Palmer, col. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Peirse, Henry 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Pelham, hon. G. A. 
Piggott, sir A. 
Ponsonby, rt hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. C, 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Preston, R. 
Pym, Francis 
Portman, E. B. 
Protheroe, Edw. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Rancliffe, lord 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Romilly, sir 8. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sefton, earl of 
Sharp, R. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, Robt. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Shaw, sir James 
Tavistock, marquis of 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Waldegrave, hon. W. 
Webb, Ed. 
Warre, J. A. 
Wharton, John 
Williams, Owen 
Wood, Matthew 
Webster, sir G. 
TELLERS. 
Abercrombie, hon. J. 
Althorp, visc, 
PAIRED OFF, 
Baillie, J. E. 
Calvert, N. 
Calvert, C. 
Curwen, J.C. 
Foley, hon, A. 


Confiscation of Property in Denmark. 


Howorth, H. Plumer, W. 


Lambton, J. G. Shelley, sir J. 
Latouche, J. Symonds, T. P. 
Lefevre, C. S. Townshend, lord J. 
Morpeth, visc. Western, C.C, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 24. 


Erection LAws AMENDMENT BILL. ] 
Mr. Wynn, after some prefatory obser- 
vations, in which he represented the exist- 
ing inequality in the duration of polls at 
elections, and the necessity of some regu- 
lations to prevent inconvenient delays, on 
that subject, as well as to diminish the ex- 
penses incurred by the candidate in the 
erection of hustings, the giving away of 
ribbons and cockades, &c. moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to alter and amend 
the laws concerning the election of mem- 
bers to serve in parliament.—After a few 
words from Mr. Curwen, Mr. Long, Mr. 
Butterworth, who remonstrated against 
the proposition for relinquishing the prac- 
tice of giving away ribbons, the lord 
mayor who stated the present depression 
of the ribbon trade, Mr. F. Douglas, and 
Mr. Bennet, leave was granted.—Mr. 
Wynn subsequently brought in the bill, 
which was read a first time. 


ConFISCATION OF Property IN Den- 
MARK.] Sir J. Mackintosh presented a 
Petition from certain British merchants 
who had suffered the Confiscation of Pro- 
perty in Denmark, in 1807, in conse- 
quence of the unexpected bombardment 
of Copenhagen, at atime when we were 
on friendly terms with Denmark. The 
original value of the property confiscated 
was 200,000/., but the claims had, by va- 
rious circumstances, been reduced to 
100,000/7.. The droits of the admiralty 
occasioned by the attack on Copenhagen, 
and the seizures in consequence, amount- 
ed to two millions, so that 5 per cent. on 
this sum would relieve the petitioners. A 
long negociation had taken place between 
the petitioners and the treasury; the pe- 
titioners founding their claims on the 
ground that one of the principal purposes 
of the droits of the admiralty was to re- 
lieve sufferers by the accidents of war. A 
precedent of a similar grant to that re- 
quired was to be found in the compensa- 
tion given to British subjects for confisca- 
tion of their property in Spain, which 
compensation was granted out of the pro- 
ceeds of the Spanish frigates seized before 
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the commencement of hostilities in 1805. 
The petitioners were encouraged to rely 
on the justice of their case by the propo- 
sition made in the other House in 1808, 
that the whole of the droits resulting 
from the Danish expedition should be re- 
tained, with a view to their ultimate re- 
storation to Denmark with the exception 
of as much as would compensate the Bri- 
tis merchants whose property had been 
confiscated in that country. No doubt 
the noble lord who made that proposition 
and who was at present the ne of 
state for the home department, was still of 
the opinion which he then expressed. 
The treasury, however, refused the claims, 
on the grounds; first, that it might esta- 
blish a precedent for similar compensations 
in foreign wars; forgetting that the com- 
pensation granted to the Spanish mer- 
chants had already done that; and se- 
condly, that it might appear to be a re- 
cognition of the principle on which the 
Danish government seized the property, 
than which nothing could be more futile. 

Lord Lascelles supported the Petition. 
He had presented many memorials from 
the petitioners to his majesty’s govern- 
ment on the subject ; and although he al- 
lowed that the general principle of nati- 
onal policy was against granting such 
compensations, yet, under the very pe- 
culiar circumstances in which the peti- 
tioners had been placed, he thought they 
were justly entitled to it. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Haseas Corpus Suspension BItt.] 
On the order of the day for the second 
reading of this bill, 

The Hon. F. Douglas said, that the 
present measure was a suspension of the 
general liberties of the country as a re- 
medy for a local and a partial disease. 
The effect of the bill was to enable go- 
vernment to keep in confinement, such 
individuals as they would otherwise be 
compelled to bring to open trial, On all 
former occasions, when a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act was obtained, the evil 
against which it was intended to guard, 
was of an extensive and general nature. 
In the report laid before the House four 
months ago, it was stated, that a combina- 
tion to overthrow the government and 
constitution of the country existed 
throughout the greatest part of Great 
Britain. But it was impossible now to 
maintain, that the disease was of so gene- 
rala nature. The idea of a general com- 
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bination had been not only disproved by 
statements submitted to the other House, 
by accounts to which the utmost credit 
was due from several of the places stated 
in the reports as tainted with the disaffec- 
tion, but by the verdict of a jury at Nor- 
wich, and at Westminster-hall. The last 
report exclusively referred to the lower 
classes of individuals in the large manu- 
facturing towns. But even in this point 
of view the report did not appear to be 
borne out by facts. With respect to 
Birmingham nothing could exceed the 
patience, good conduct, and loyalty ex- 
hibited by the population during a long 
continuation of sufferings and privations. 
The allegation in the report with respect 
to that place he considered as resting on 
no proof. And even with respect to 
Manchester, out of the 12,000 people 
said to be assembled in March, with the 
idea of proceeding to London, it appeared 
that not more than 50 reached a distance 
of 50 miles from the place. Did that 
look as if the combination was so general 
as had been stated? The evil, therefore, 
was restricted and partial, and if the evil 
was partial, in God’s name then let the 
remedy also be partial. This universality 
with respect to the operation of the mea- 
sure, was what rendered it so very dan- 
gerous in the way of precedent. He 
should prefer much stronger measures, if 
confined in their operation; he should 
even prefer to subject the disaffected dis- 
tricts to the operation of martial law. It 
was too much, however, that because dis- 
tricts in a remote part of the country ex- 
hibited symptoms of disaffection, the other 
parts of the country should also be de- 
prived of their liberties. It was the very 
mildness of the execution of the measure 
in the sound parts of the country that 
was most to be dreaded; when people 
saw that the suspension of their liberties 
was attended with no personal inconveni- 
ence to them, they gradually ceased to 
reverence those liberties as they ought. 
To the sort of spirit which was said to 
exist in the manufacturing districts, the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus would 
not apply. What had been the effect of 
the measure? When the leaders, as they 
were called, were arrested at Manchester, 


other leaders were immediately found to 


supply their places ; and this would always 
be the case. <A great objection to this 
measure was this, that, like all other de- 
spotic measures, it could only be supported 
by treachery and fraud. The report of 
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the Lords was cautiously worded, as all re- 
ports generally were; but when mention 
was made in that report of the encourage- 
ment given by informers, this was much 
too collective an expression to mean only 
one informer. They were all aware how 
easily a populace might, at times, be im- 
pelled by an unguarded word to acts at 
which on other occasions they would have 
startled; and this was particularly the 
case with a populace already half seduced 
by their distress. Hence the whole of the 
evidence submitted to the committee was 
of a very doubtful kind. There was no- 
thing like a general combination in the 
resent disturbances—they were merely 
ocal combinations for purposes of out- 
rage and violence. The evil was to be 
met by a vigorous execution of the laws. 
There might be times when we ought to 
surrender a part of our liberties for the 
sake of the whole. But this could only 
be after other remedies had beea tried 
and found ineffectual. 

Mr. Lockhart said, the only question 
for the House was, whether an adequate 
necessity had been made out for the sus- 

ension of the liberties of the country. 

e contended that this necessity was not 
only made out from the report, but from 
the arguments of the hon. gentleman who 
eae the bill. All of them admitted 
the existence of danger, and that the 
danger was not tangible by the ordinary 
exercise of the law. Indeed, the hon. 
gentleman who preceded him was willing 
to subject the disaffected counties to the 
operation of martiallaw. The disaffection 
had its chief seat in six or seven counties; 
but the danger was not confined to these 
counties; endeavours were made to propa- 
gate the disease in other quarters by dele- 
gations and missions. Endeavours were 
made to eradicate all religion from the 
minds of the people, to prepare them for 
their pernicious doctrines. No other law 
could be more applicable to the offence 
than the law before the House. He al- 
lowed that nothing could be more abhor- 
rent to the feelings of a gentleman, or 
even more at variance with good policy, 
than the employment of spies in general. 
But it would be a great reproach to every 
government, if it did not make use of 
every engine in its power to discover the 
nature and extent of any danger which 
threatened the country. The same reason 
which sanctioned the use of spies in a state 
of war, sanctioned it in the present case. 

Mr. Curwen said, it was painful to reason 
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against a measure which the House seemed 
determined to pass, but from a sense of 
duty he was obliged to protest against it. 
The first suspension was, in his opinion, 
unnecessary. Subsequent events had 
proved that there had been no danger in 
the plot which had been so much relied 
on. ‘The whole had been found to have 
originated in the machinations of six mis- 
erable individuals. The ministers had re- 
cently shown-a defect of judgment, which 
should not encourage the House to be- 
stow on them any extraordinary powers, 
They had tried persons for treason, whom, 
if they had tried for an inferior crime, 
they might have convicted with the appro- 
bation of the community. ‘They had also 
displayed a readiness to employ spies and 
informers, which was calculated to awaken 
the jealousy of the country. It was some- 
times necessary to obtain the information 
from persons of bad character, and to pay 
them for it; but ministers, not content with 
this, had bestowed honours on them. 
What were the effects of the suspension 
act? Ministers had put in prison thirty-five 
individuals of no character, of no reputa- 
tion, of no talent. There had been no- 
thing in any of the plots which had been 
talked so much of since the Spa-fields row 
at all calculated to alarm any thinking 
man. So little alarm was there in Man- 
chester after the intended insurrection of 
the 30th of March, that on the day after 
a gentleman who was a magistrate, passed 
through Manchester and never heard a 
word of it till he was six miles distant from 
that place, when they asked him, to his 
great surprise, whether half Manchester 
was not destroyed. If the persons appre+ 
hended were brought to trial, the existing 
laws, he had no doubt, would be found 
fully sufficient. 

Mr. Vernon said, that although charges 
and imputations might be cast upon him for 
his conduct, he would not cringe before the 
tyranny of clamour, but would support the 
present measure. It was a libel upon the 
constitution of England to say that the 
suspension affected it; it was not so ill 
founded, its parts were not so slightly 
connected, its materials were not so brit- 
tle, as to be so affected. ‘The liberties of 
the whole people of England were not sus- 
pended: “Let the gall’d jade wince.” 
There were two causes that would operate 
to prevent the abuse of this law—Ist, the 
arm of the law extending from the dregs 
of the people to the highest rank 
power and dignity; 2nd, the superintend- 
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ence of that House, which was not callous 
to any well-substantiated case of individu- 
als or bodies, or politically servile to any 
party views. Prudence condemned, and 
fecling revolted, from, setting fire to com- 
bustible materials, or introducing the iron 
hand of power into a gunpowder magazine ; 
but it was prudent to prevent the accumu- 
lation of the elements of ignition. It was 
said that juries at Norwich and West- 
minster had disproved the existence of 
danger. As well might it be said, that if 
a man had his head and hands cut off, he 
was not murdered, because the person 
tried on suspicion was acquitted. The 
rioters of Spa-fields made no attack upon 
butchers or bakers shops, though they were 
half famished. This was decisive of their 
intention. ‘The people would feel their 
security confirmed by the passing of the 
present bill. 

The Lord Mayor, after the able and 
eloquent speeches he had heard on his side 
of the House last night, speeches which 
appeared to him irresistibly convincing, 
but which the division proved not to be 
convincing on the other side, did not in- 
dulge the presumption, that he could add 
any thing to what was so forcibly argued, 
or make any impression on those who had 
last night resisted the arguments urged ; 
but he thought it a duty he owed to the si- 
tuation he had held for a considerable time 
back, and to the place he now occupied 
a3 a representative, not to give asilent vote 
on this question. He should be obliged 
sometimes to speak of himself; but from 
the situation he held, and the exertions he 
had made, this was unavoidable. His ex- 
ertions, he would fairly state, were con- 
stant and effectual; but they were not 
treated as they ought, by persons whose 
duty it was to pay his situation and his con- 
duct more respect. On the day of the 
Spa-fields meeting, he took every step to 
ite riot or outrage; he summoned all 

is men to attevd; he was himself at his 
post. He came into possession of many 
letters connected with that business : many 
of them threatened that he himself would 
be shot, but these he disregarded. All the 
papers that seemed worthy of the least at- 
tention he sent to the secretary of state; 
but he must observe, that they had no 
mark of authenticity. He had discovered 
that they were written by designing per- 
Sons, whose object was to create alarm, 
and not rebellion, He had papers that 
would employ and amuse the House till 
this bill expired ; and if they would exa- 
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mine them, he should be happy to procure’ 
by such means, liberty to the people of 
England to breath one day in freedom, 
There wasone paper, however, which he 
would beg leave to read to the House. It 
referred to the Spa-fields meeting, and was 
written by one who was himself and his 
family always attached to the government. 
The paper to which it referred was sold for 
one-penny, though it could not be printed 
for less than 34d. This was a proof that 
the printer was employed, and paid other- 
wise than appeared at first view. He beg- 
ged not to be misunderstood. The paper 
he was now about to read was not sanc- 
tioned by his majesty’s ministers, but the 
paper to which it referred was. This pa- 
per was put up in several very conspicuous 
places — “ Spa-fields row. A penny’s 
worth of truth. Go it my boys.” He. 
would appeal to the House whether that 
aper did not excite to riot ; and whether, 
if it had proceeded from the other side, it 
would not have been thought worthy of 
prosecution? But this most inflammatory 
and mischievous paper advertised a publi- 
cation sanctioned by ministers. As to the 
meeting when so many met together at so 
early an hour, when a few leapt from a 
waggon, and, joined by others, proceeded 
towards the city, allin presence of the 
magistrates and their assistants, when the 
cry was raised at one time, “To the 
Tower!” again, ‘ To the Lord Mayor!” 
—why were no steps taken to prevent 
them? Why was no communication 
made to him? ‘The first communication 
he had was from one who was not much 
attached to his majesty’s ministers, but 
who loved his country, and deprecated the 
shedding the blood of his fellow citizens. 
The officers were not in attendance with 
him so early, because they had been at an 
execution that morning. ‘The moment he 
heard the mob was advancing towards the 
city, he went out with sir James Shaw and 
five constables: the first time he saw them 
they were in Cornhill, the number at least 
2000—a great number with arms, many 
of them firing in the air; they went to the 
back of the Exchange near the Bank; 
the colours and three prisoners were. 
taken ; two shots were fired at the lord 
mayor in the Exchange: he then shut the 
gates, went to the gates in Cornhill, and 
dispersed the whole of the mob, went to- 
wards the Minories ; not a man was seen 
with arms. It ought to be recollected, 
that in the pretended attempt on the 
Tower, they never proceeded to the 
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Tower gates. One man addressed a sol- 
dier across the ditch, as he stood at the 
bottom of the Minories. The whole, then, 
of this mob, from a meeting of 15,000 
persons, was at once dispersed without 
any military force. What was wanting in 
the laws in this case? In what respect 
were they inadequate to the danger? He 
afterwards found some papers in the 
pockets of a man whom he since under- 
stood to be Watson. He found Preston 
lying on the floor, there being no bed, and 
his two daughters in the same room, with 
scarcely any covering. No paper what- 
ever was found in that room. On his exa- 
mination Preston talked of many thousands 
marching up to London to take it. This 
was the mighty danger that called for the 
suspension! After all, this alarming insur- 
rection was put down in one hour (for it 
did not really last so long), and without 
any force : was it to be gravely said, that 
the laws were not sufficient, and that the 
liberties of all England must be thrown at 
the mercy of the secretary of state? 
From that time to this there was no meet- 
ingin London. ‘There was no evidence of 
any meeting; nay, their committee ex- 
pressly admitted that there was none. As 
to another part of the country, with which 
he was connected, where the population 
was very great and the distress almost in- 
supportable, where multitudeswere obliged 
to endure the severest labour and toil, with- 
out sufficient sustenance, many living on 
four or five ounces of barley-bread in the 
day, yet in that extensive, populous, 
and distressed county Ssaeagge there 
was the greatest tranquillity. This was to 
him clear proof that the suspension was 
not required. But the advocates of the 
measure say that the law was not suffi- 
cient. The law indeed was not sufficient 
to punish where there was no offence ; 
therefore this suspension of law is neces- 
sary in order to imprison upon mere suspi- 
cion. These were his views and feelings 
on this question: he was sensible that he 
could not, particularly after the able dicus- 
sion that had taken place, add any thing 
new; but in the circumstances in which 
he was placed, he could not give a silent 
vote [Hear, hear!]. 

Sir W. Curtis allowed all credit to the 
lord mayor, for his conduct on the occa- 
sion to which his speech referred, but he 
denied that the effect of the present mea- 
sure would be to deprive the people of 
England of their liberties ; nor did he think 
it true that his exertions had been the only 
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obstacle to the success of the traitors who 
would have deluged the city in blood, 
Goodand loyal men would not have remains 
ed inactive while their property and their 
lives were in danger. ‘The Spa-fieids riot 
should not, however, have been treated in 
the manner it was treated by his right hon, 
friend, and considered a little disorderly 
disturbance. His right hon. friend him. 
self allowed that the multitude had arms; 
that they had fired their guns in the air to 
show how formidable they were; and in 
his (Sir W. C.’s) opinion, a mob so dis- 
posed and so prepared should be cousider- 
ed rather as engaged in treason and rebel- 
lion than in a common tumult. Those 
people said they met for the purpose of 
petitioning for reform; he did not believe 
a word of the statement. Of what use was 
their arms, if they meant peaceubly to pe- 
tition? Were muskets and military imple- 
ments the instruments of quiet reform ? 
No; they wanted no reform ; they medi- 
tated rebellion, and intended plunder. 
His right hon. friend had spoken of facing 
the mob unarmed; and allowed his cou- 
rage to be inferred from the hazards of 
the enterprise; but he would remind his 
right hon. friend that prudence made a 
part of courage. He had heard his right 
hon. friend declare out of doors, that he 
had given the chief information to govern- 
ment about the Spa-fields plot, and had 
mainly contributed to fill the green-bag; 
but if this was the case, he thought it 
strange, that he, as a member of the com- 
mittee, had not seen in the bag the papers 
he communicated. A noble lord had 
spoken last night of the insignificance or 
the peaceable intentions of the reform de- 
legates. ‘They always at first proposed 
peaceable petitioning, but they generally 
followed up that proposal with a recom- 
mendation of a resort to physical force, if 
their petitions were rejected. He was 
convinced that the measure was one of 
necessity, and it should have his hearty 
support. 
Lord Deerhurst said, that an imperious 
sense of duty impelled him to come to 2 
decision different from that to which he 
was led at the commencement of the ses- 
sion. He had then voted for the suspen- 
sion act; he would now vote in direct op- 
position to it. On that occasion he was 
actuated, not by any alarm arising from 
what was past, but from a prospect of the 
future; and supported the policy of the 
measure on similar grounds as a man 
whose house had been on fire would con- 
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tinue to ply the engines for some time on 
the smoaking embers, after the violence 
of the flame had been subdued. Seeing 
that the danger was now completely ex- 
tinguished, he could not agree any longer 
to this odious measure. If our political fa- 
bric had been in any manner dilapidated, 
or if any part of it threatened decay, let 
it be repaired ; let the confidence of the 
people in its security and benefits be re- 
newed ; and let it be held together by the 
cement of conciliation rather than by the 
iron cramps of despotic power. 

Mr. Grenfell, however much he regret- 
ted to believe that dangers existed which 
warranted this measure, felt it his duty 
to give it his unqualified support. It was 
said that there was no danger, because 
the people whom this bill was intended to 
check were low in rank, and degraded in 
character; but who that had read the his- 
tory of the same class of men in France, 
could allow themselves to be lulled into a 
false security by such an argument ? 

Lord Cochrane spoke strongly against 
the bill. It seemed to him that the secret 
committee had exceeded their powers. 
The mode in which that committee had 
been selected was a mere mockery. What 
most strongly excited his indignation in 
the report was, the recommendation at 
the end of it, that recourse should be had 
to this measure. Unless the House turned 
over a new leaf, it was quite impossible 
that the present system could continue 
long. To suppose that the oligarchy could 
be long supported by a military despotism 
-—-to suppose that the people would con- 
sent to have their liberties destroyed and 
trampled upon, was absurd. When he 
was last at Algiers, he happened to arrive 
immediately after an execution of rebels 
against the dey; and it struck him with 
horror to see heads piled upon the walls 
of the town like shot in the arsenal at 
Woolwich. But if the course now pur- 
sued was persevered in, it was his firm 
Conviction that we should either see, on 
the walls of the Tower, the heads of mul- 
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his majesty’s ministers must be struck off. 

Mr. Addington commented on the 
Speech of the lord mayor, two-thirds 
of which had no relation whatever to 
the question before the House. The 
worthy magistrate had talked of the dis- 
respect which he had experienced, but 
had not stated from what quarter. It 
could not be from the home office, from 
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tention, and where his personal exertions 
on the 2d of December, in conjunction 
with those of sir J. Shaw, were highly 
estimated. But it was ridiculous to con- 
tend, that to those, with the aid of half a 
dozen constables, the suppression of that 
alarming insurrection was to be attributed. 
The fact was not so. The armed mob was 
charged and dispersed by a troop of life 
guards, which was dispatched by the se- 
cretary of state himself, who went to the 
horse-guards for that purpose, and the 
moment that he heard, which was soon 
after one, of the armed mob in the city. 
In the cliarge, one or two of the men were 
severely wounded by pikes. It was ex- 
luieely owing to the extensive military 
protection that was afforded by govern- 
ment in every quarter, that the tranquillity 
of the metropolis was preserved through- 
out the evening and following night. As 
to the trumpery paper which the worthy 
magistrate had enlarged upon, it was not 
worth notice. It was certainly a very in- 
discreet publication; but government knew 
as little about it as the lord mayor him- 
self. Mr. Addington then observed, that 
he had come down to the House the day 
before, with the intention of giving the 
House a detailed statement of the commu- 
nications with Mr. Oliver, in which his 
noble friend had anticipated him. The 
member for Leicestershire had been re- 
proved for presuming to say that he had 
heard Mr. Oliver was a man of irreproach- 
able character. It was doing that much- 
injured individual no more than — 
and he (Mr. Addington) would follow the 
example. Mr. Oliver was a respectable 
builder, and introduced himself to lord 
Sidmouth with highly respectable referen- 
ces. He came voluntarily to give informa- 
tion, which he had accidentally obtained, 
and solely with a view to the preservation 
of the public tranquillity. He had never 
been connected with the conspirators en- 
gaged to overthrow it. He had made no 
bargain, or solicited any terms for himself 
of any sort; he had to this moment nei- 
ther asked nor received reward of any sort. 
He owed this declaration to an individual, 
who had been much calumniated out of 
doors, and not very tenderly treated in 
that House. A learned gentleman had 
totally mis-stated what had passed res- 
assed in 1812, which 
made frame-breaking felony, and who 
seemed to blame government for having 
suffered it to drop. It was originally pass~ 
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when he (Mr. Addington) brought in a 
bill for its continuance one year longer, it 
was vehemently opposed by those who 
were now most anxious for its revival. It 
was then given up, and another was 
brought in by the then attorney-general, 
reducing the punishment to transportation. 
A motion would shortly be made to re- 
store the act of 1812. He entirely agreed 
with an observation made by the member 
for Bramber, that on great business like 
this, only a chain of difficulties and evils 
was presented. It was the duty of states- 
men and legislators to adopt that course 
which had the most advantages and the 
fewest objections: they must strike the 
balance. Did gentlemen opposite pre- 
sume to arrogate to themselves an exclu- 
sive attachment to this one of the great 
bulwarks of our liberties? Ministers had 
proved their reluctance to its suspension, 
by the short period which they in the first 
instance had taken for it. If they were 
charged, as they had been, with party 
motives and love of power (charges equally 
incomprehensible and absurd), in propos- 
ing its continuance, they might retort the 
charge of wilful blindness, and the most 
obdurate infatuation against those who 
shut their eyes, their ears, and all their 
senses, against the circumstances which 
rendered it indispensably necessary. 

The Lord Mayor, in explanation, stat- 
ed, that he had always received the most 
— and prompt attention from the right 

on. gentleman, whenever he required his 
assistance; but on the 2d of December, 
he must repeat, that no cavalry were in 
Skinner-street or near the Tower, and 
that the first appearance of any cavalry 
was at Aldgate, after the outrages were 
committed, and when the people were 
employed in collecting the arms which 
were scattered about the streets. 

The House divided: For the second 
reading 80. Against it 30. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 25. 


Cuimney Swerrers’ REGULATION 
Bit. ]—Mr. Bennet rose to submit to the 
House, a motion of the utmost importance 
to the character of the country, as well as 
to the interests of a class of unfortunate 
beings, who, from the nature of their pre- 
sent loathsome occupation, seemed to be 
shut out from almost all social intercourse 
with their fellow-men, and deprived of 
every portion of that respect which gene- 
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rally attached itself to the exertions of in- 
dustry in almost every other branch of 
human exertion. The object of his motion 
was, to procure the interference of parlia- 
ment in defence of a helpless and infantine 
race of beings, generally known by the 
name of climbing-boys, in the service of 
chimney-sweepers. Their cruel treatment 
and sufferings had not escaped the atten- 
tion of that House, who had by an act 
passed a few years ago, attempted to re- 
gulate this sort of trade, by enacting that 
no boys younger than eight years old, 
should be employed in this cruel occupa- 
tion. This, however, had been found by 
the committee since appointed, to have 
been totally unattended to, and violated 
with impunity. Many were employed as 
climbing-boys, not more than four and six 
years old. The construction of several of 
the houses in the metropolis was such, that 
few of the chimnies therein was more than 
seven inches in diameter. It was the 
unanimous opinion of the committee, that 
no regulation could be depended upon, 
but that the trade should be gradually 
abolished. There were in this metropolis 
200 master sweeps, about 20 of whom 
were, he believed, respectable tradesmen, 
and persons who used their apprentice 
boys kindly. Of the residue, more than 
90 were a sort of jobbing itinerant charac- 
ters, who went about the town or its en- 
virons looking for work, and amongst 
whom the boys employed were the 
oungest and most cruelly treated.— 
Indeed, it had come to the knowledge of 
the committee, that in some distant places 
even female children were employed, and 
that their delicacy of limbs, were consi- 
dered most desirable requisites for insinu- 
ating the bodies of these unfortunate 

oung creatures into the misshapen and 
ill-constructed narrow flues of chimnies. 
He should not trouble them with a detail 
of the accidents, distortations of the 
human body, and cruelties which were the 
frequent consequences of this practice, nor 
enlarge upon the moral and intellectual 
debasement consequent thereupon. It 
required no arguments in this age to 

rove that the practice was barbarous and 
inhuman, and unfit to be practised in a 
christian country. He had, he hoped, 
made out a case sufficiently strong to in- 
duce parliament to interpose its powerful 

rotection in the cause of the youthful and 
innocents thus exposed to conta- 
mination of mind, and unparalleled bodily 
suffering. He should leave it to the inge- 
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nuity of the age to suggest a remedy for 
the evil. Machines had already been 
constructed, by which three-fourths of the 
chimnies might be swept and cleansed as 
well as they now were by boys; and with 
but very little alteration, he believed 95 
out of 100, might be adapted to the use 
of the present machines. He could com- 
pare this traffic only to the slave trade 
—children were bought and sold—were 
kidnapped and cruelly treated—and, he 
hoped, the same spirit which had abolished 
all trades of slavery in our distant settle- 
ments, would not brook to see the helpless 
children of our native soil in a condition 
no less degrading and deplorable. The 
bill left altogether untouched the existing 
relations between master and apprentices. 
It provided, that no persons should in fu- 
ture be procured for the purpose of such 
occupation, until they had completed 
their 14th year; and that after a certain 
period, it should not be lawful, under the 
penalties attached to a misdemeanor, to 
employ any person in the sweeping of 
chimnies who had attained the age of 21. 
He then moved, for leave to bring in a 
bill to explain and amend the act for the 
better regulation of chimney-sweepers. 
Mr. Wilberforce seconded the motion, 
and read a letter from the clergyman of a 
considerable county town, which stated, 
that although much interest had been ex- 
cited there in behalf of these unfortunate 
children, nevertheless, in the space of 
three months, two children had stuck fast 
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in chimnies, and perished in that shocking | 
state from suffocation. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill.— 
It was afterwards presented, and read a 
first time. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION=IDOLATROUS 
Worsurp.]—General Zornion rese, pur- 
suant to notice, to move for leave to bring 
in a bill to repeal such parts of the acts of 
the 25th and 30th of Charles the 2d, as 
require declarations, in certain cases, to 
be made against the belief of transubstan- 
tiation, and asserting the worship of the 
church of Rome to be idolatrous. The acts 
in question had been made at the end of the 
reign of Charles 2d, when the duke of York, 
the next heir to the crown, was adeclared 
papist, and when the country was agitated 
by rumours of popish plots. Bishop Bur- 
net, in the History of his own Times, 
stated, that while examinations were going 
on, and preparation was making for the 
wial of the prisoners, a bill was brought 
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into the House of Commons, requiring all 
members of either House, and all such as 
might come into the king’s court, or pre- 
sence, to take a test against popery, in 
which not only transubstantiation was re- 
nounced, but the worship of the Virgin 
Mary and the Saints, as it was practised in 
the church of Rome, was declared to be 
idolatrous. This passed in the House of 
Commons without any difficulty. But in 
the House of Lords, Gunning, bishop of 
Ely, maintained that the church of Rome 
was not idolatrous. The lords did not 
much mind Gunning’s arguments, but 
passed the bill. And though Gunning 
had said that he could not take that test 
with a good conscience, yet as soon as the 
bill was passed, he took it in the crowd 
with the rest. The general said, his mo- 
tion was not to interfere with the oaths of 
allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, 
which would remain in force, and which 
he thought would be a sufficient security 
to the Protestant interest. The present 
seemed to him to be a proper time for the 
repeal of those laws, as there no longer 
existed any political necessity for them.— 
He thought it was hard on Protestants, to 
make them declare the worship of the 
church of Rome to be idolatrous, as most 
of those who were so called upon, he con- 
ceived, did not know enough of the subject 
to be satisfied of the truth of the declara- 
tion, and some might know it to be an un- 
founded calumny. It was for another 
reason a proper time, as there was at 
present no clamour amongst the Catholics, 
which had formerly been thought a suffi- 
cient reason for not granting any thing to 
them. 

Mr. Blake seconded the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh was not disposed to 
provoke any discussion then upon the sub- 
ject. He thought it would be more expe- 
dient to postpone the consideration of the 
measure to another session, and should 
therefore move the previous question ; 
which was carried. 


Lorp SipmMouTH’s CIRCULAR LETTER. ] 
—Sir Samuel Romilly said, that he should 
not offer any apology to the House for 
bringing under their notice the Circular 
Letter of lord Sidmouth; * that he felt 
that if he had any thing to apologize for, 
it was that he had so long delayed calling 
the attention of parliament to that extra- 
ordinary letter. This, however, had not 


* See p. 447 of the present volume. 
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proceeded from indifference to the subject, 
or from his not being sensible of its im- 
portance, on the contrary, it was the great 
Importance of it, which had made him 
hesitate before he took any step upon it. 
Recollecting how much the due administra- 
tion of justice, the security of the subject, 
and the liberty of the press, might be 
affected by any decision that the House 
might come to upon this question ; it was 
with some apprehension that he brought 
it before the House. He knew that this 
was not a time at all favourable for the 
agitating of constitutional questions, and 
he was aware of the address with which 
those who were hostile to the rights of the 
people, often contrived, by majorities of 
that House, to convert any attempt to 
vindicate those rights, into a means of 
victory over them, and of triumph. Upon 
the best consideration, however, that he 
had been able to give the subject, it had 
appeared to him that scarcely any use that 
could be made of the motion he was about 
to make, could be attended with greater 
mischief, than that the Letter of the se- 
cretary of state should be established as a 
precedent of the new law and practice 


ber of the House of Commons, who were 
the constitutional guardians of the liber- 
ties of the people, raising up his voice 
against it. 

The Secretary of State by the Letter in 
question, communicates to the magistrates 
in all the counties of England and Wales, 
that he had, by consulting the law officers 
of the Crown, ascertained that the magis- 
trates had by law, a right to issue warrants 
for apprehending persons charged upon 
oath, with publishing blasphemous or sedi- 
tious libels, and to compel them to give bail 
to answer the charge, and he recommends 
to them to require bail in all such cases. 
To the law thus stated he would not 
accede ; but the question appeared to him 
to be of much greater importance in a 
constitutional than ina legal point of view. 
If the magistrates had by law the discre- 
tionary power which was here supposed, 
it was a flagrant violation of its constitu- 
tion, for a minister of the Crown to direct 
or to suggest how that discretion should 
be exercised. But the Letter itself admits 
that doubt had been entertained whether 
the magistrates had any such power, and 
the minister takes upon himself to solve 
that doubt, and to declare upon the autho- 
rity of the attorney and solicitor general 
what the law is. The Letter pretends to 


declare the law, and to control the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates. It will proba- 
bly be found, upon a due examination, 
that there is no such law as the minister 
pretends to promulgate, and that the ma- 
gistrates have not the discretion which he 
presumes to control. He would, however, 
for the sake of argument, in the first place, 
suppose that the justices have such a dis- 
cretion as the Letter ascribes to them— 
What more dangerous authority was ever 
assumed by a servant of the Crown, than 
to pretend to interfere with the magis- 
tracy by suggesting to them how the dis- 
cretion, which by law is vested in them, 
should be exercised? The law is supposed 
to have said, that it shall be for the magis- 
trates, judging of all the circumstances of 
each particular case, to determine whether 
they will, before indictment, require a man 
charged with the publication of a libel, to 
find bail, or commit him to prison ; but the 
minister recommends it to the magistrates 


| in all cases, and under all circumstances, 


to insist on bail being given, or in default 
of it to commit. ‘The law gives the exer- 
cise of discretion to the justice with a 


| knowledge of the particular of each case ; 
which it introduced, without one mem- , 


the secretary of state assumes that discre- 
tion to himself, and exercises it blindly, in 
ignorance of all the circumstances with 
which each case may be attended. In 
many cases the law gives judicial officers 
a discretion as to the degree of punishment 
which shall be inflicted for an offence. 
What would be said of a minister who 
should require the magistrate in every 
case to inflict the severest punishment 
which the law had appointed? And yet 
the interference with judicial discretion, 
is as unjustifiable in one case as in the 
other. This extraordinary and most un- 
constitutional recommendation to the ma- 
gistrates too, is given with respect to a 
discretion which it seems agreed ought, 
where it avowedly exists, to be exercised 
but very rarely, and only upon very extra- 
ordinary occasions. 

Since the act of 1808 it is clear that the 
attorney-general, or rather the judges of 
the King’s-bench at the instance of the 
attorney-general, have authority to com- 
mit to prison or hold to bail persons against 
whom the attorney-general has filed ex of- 
Jicio informations for libel. But so seldom 
was it thought, that such a power ought 
to be exercised, that when, in the year 
1811, a question was brought on in that 
House respecting ex officio informations, 
the then attorney-general, sir Vicary 
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Gibbs, declared, that of all the persons 
against whom informations had been filed 
in the course of the three years which had 
elapsed since the act had passed (and they 
were numerous, no fewer, it was said, than 
40), there was only one against whom he 
had thought it right to require that he 
should be held to bail, and that was ina 
case of a very aggravated nature ; for the 
defendant, after the information filed 
against him, had had the boldness to pub- 
lish a new edition of the libel he was 
charged with. In the year 1793, not- 
withstanding the numerous government 
prosecutions for libels which were carried 
on all over the kingdom, and though 
Payne’s Rights of Man and other very 
dangerous publications were amongst them, 
in no one instance had any defendant 
been held to bail. In his opinion, this fact 
alone went far to prove that the right did 
not by law exist in the magistrates; but 
every one must admit, that it proves that 
if such a right does exist, it was only in 
Very rare and extraordinary instances that 
it ought to be called in action. ‘The exe- 
cutive government, however, presuming 
to interpose with the magistrates in their 
mode of administrating justice, tells them 
that it ought to be constantly and in all 
cases acted upon. In so rash a manner 
had the secretary of state acted upon this 
occasion, that if any justice of the peace 
had presumed spontaneously to lay down 
for himself that rule which lord Sidmouth 
has prescribed for all the magistrates, and 
had declared before hand that he was de- 
termined in all cases of libel that should 
come before him to commit the offender if 
he could not find bail, such a man would 
have shown himself wholly unfit for his of- 
fice, and the lord chancellor would not 
have exercised properly the discretion 
which the constitution has vested in him, 
ifhe had not struck his name out of the 
commission of the peace. Supposing, 
therefore, that the justices have clearly by 
law that discretion, which however is dis- 
puted, yet the Letter in question is a 
most unjustifiable interposition by the 
Crown in the administration of justice. 

It is admitted, however, that doubt may 
be and was entertained, whether the magis- 
trates have any such power: they did not 
know that they had it: the secretary of 
state thinks it necessary to inform them of 
it: the matter appears so doubtful to him- 
self that he first consults the law officers of 
the Crown, and, fortified with their opinion 
(which opinion however itself betrays, in 
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the manner in which it is conveyed, some 
doubt in those who give it), he takes upon 
himself to promulgate this at all the quar- 
ter sessions as the law of the land. But 
what authority has the executive govern- 
ment in doubtful cases, to declare what the 
law is. By the constitution of this country 
there are only two modes in which the law 
in matters of doubt can be declared: one 
is by the whole legislature by a declaratory 
statute, the other by the decisions of the 
judges upon points which have come judi- 
cially beforethem. It has been at all times’ 
thought of the utmost importance to pre- 
vent the law from being in any other way 
declared, and particularly to guard against 
the Crown presuming to declare it. In 
many cases they who have the power to 
declare have the power to make the law, 
and the Crown would be wholly indepen- 
dent of the other branches of the legisla- 
ture, if it could by its ministers solve the 
doubts which had been raised on legal 
questions, and pronounce what the law is. 
Those of our princes who were most 
anxious to extend the prerogative were well 
aware of this, and attempted to exercise 
this power, but even they endeavoured to 
obtain for the law which they declared, the 
sanction of the extrajudicial opinions of 
the judges. It had been only in very late 
times, and he believed only under the 
present secretary of state, that the opi- 
nions of attorneys and solicitors general 
had been resorted to to give countenance 
to the law which he has been pleased to 
promulgate. Two years ago, when the 
ministers of the Crown thought proper to 
keep the militia embodied after peace had 
been concluded, and when all the causes 
which by law justify the embodying them 
had ceased, the same secretary of state 
had recourse to the attorney and solicitor 
generals to solve the doubts which were 
entertained, whether what the ministers 
had done was legal, and upon their autho- 
rity he pronounced to the world its per- 
fect legality. Even under the Stuarts 
this would not have been tolerated. When 
Charles Ist had determined to dispense 
altogether with parliaments, it was neces- 
sary to have recourse to some expedient 
for levying money upon the people by the 
king’s sole authority, and Noy, the attor- 
ney general of that time, a man of great 
legal knowledge, and who had begun his 
career as an assertor of the people’s rights, 
but afterwards proved himself a formidable 
instrument of tyranny, suggested the plan 
of requiring contributions for the purpose 
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of fitting out a fleet for the defence of the 
realm in times of public danger, of which 
danger it was represented that the Crown 
was the sole judge. But when this tax 
was to be levied upon the people, it was 
not imagined that the authority of an at- 
torney or a solicitor general would be suf- 
ficient to make it received as Jaw,—the 
judges were all assembled, their opinions 
were taken in writing, and were registered 
in all the courts of Westminster-hall, and 
promulgated at all the assizes. The pro- 
ceedings were exactly similar to what 
had been done upon this occasion, except 
that the law was declared upon the opi- 
-nions, not of the law officers, but of the 
judges. It was most unconstitutionally 
declared, because, although it was on the 
opinions of the judges, it was on their ex- 
trajudicial opinions, on opinions formed 
without the advantage of hearing the case 
argued, and being furnished with the au- 
thorities and the reasoning which might 
be produced by those who had an interest 
to dispute the law, and above all, because 
it was an opinion given at the solicitation 
of the Crown. Fortunately for this coun- 


try, a man was found bold enough to dis- 
pute the law which was thus published. 


A man to whom he would not be deterred 


from giving due honour, by the prevailing | 


against by law.’ It is in these words that 
lord chief justice Scroggs, a person ever 
way worthy to be the promulgator of this 
unconstitutional proceeding, states their 
opinion in the case of Henry Carr, 
What was the difference between that 
case and the present? There was a 
strong objection, indeed, to judges giving 
the Jaw, when all the advantages of a par- 
ticular case and of a full pleading were 
not afforded; yet he thought it much 
better to take the opinion of the judges 
than of the attorney and solicitor-general. 
It was not only because they must be sup- 
posed to be more Jearned, and to have 
had more experience, but because they 
miust be expected to have more honesty. 
The judges were sworn to administer 
justice impartially between the king and 
his subjects; the attorney and solicitor 
general took no such oath; they were 
sworn only to serve the Crown; they held 
no judicial office; they were advocates and 
nothing more, and their usual mode of 
ractice as well as the nature of their office, 
is correctly enough described by sir Henry 
Spelman, who says, “ Atturnatus regis est 
qui causas regis forenses non solum pro- 
movet, sed ex more advocati fortissime 
tuetur.” He would not be understood to 
insinuate any thing against the present 
attorney or solicitor general, for he argued 


fashion of undervaluing his conduct, and | 
depreciating his merits—by the syco- | 
phancy and servility of those who pay_ 
court to ministers by vilifying the founders | 
of national liberty and happiness, and the | 
brightest ornaments of human nature. | 


on the general principle ; but he did think 
them the very worst authority that could 
be used, as they were entirely dependent 
on the Crown for their present office, as 
that office was expressly appropriated to 


The prevention of this arbitrary and un- 
just measure was owing entirely to the 
rege and the honesty of John Hamp- 

en, 
brought the case distinctly before the 
judges, ten of the twelve were so far cor- 
rupted as to adhere to their former opi- 
nions; and Croke and Hutton, names 
that he was proud to mention with a dis- 
tinction so honourable, urged the strongest 
arguments against the decision in vain. 
The ten judges felt a sort of interest, a 
party bias, an esprit de corps which led 
them to give this iniquitous and disastrous 
decision. 

In the reign of Charles 2d the judges 
were again called upon to give an opinion 
extrajudicially on the subject of libels, 
and they accordingly signed a declaration, 
that “ to print or publish any news books 
or pamphlets of news whatsoever is illegal, 
and that it is a manifest intent to a breach 
of the peace, and they may be proceeded 


But when this immortal patriot | 


the purposes of the Crown, and as they must 
look to the Crown for all farther promo- 
tion. It was justly observed by the his- 
torian of lord Bacon’s life, that the offices 
of attorney and solicitor general had been 
rocks upon which many aspiring lawyers 
had made a shipwreck of their virtue. 
More striking instances indeed need not 
be adduced than those of lord Coke and 
lord Bacon, the one the great oracle of 
our Jaw, and who had acted most honestly 
and independently as a judge; the other, 
the ornament not only of his country but 
of the age in which he lived, and who yet 
both, when attorney general, had been the 
shameless instrument of the oppression 
and tyranny of the government by which 
they had been employed. When such 
men are not capable of resisting the allure- 
ments of their office, would it be pre- 
tended that the attorney and solicitor- 
general were proof against all interest, in- 
fluence, and bias? They were the very 
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last men in the world to give authority in 
such a question. Yet these were the 
oracles who could now make and unmake 
law ! 

How slow were proceedings in the case 
of Wilkes, and with what little effect was 
the decision promulgated, when compared 
with the rapidity and the effect of the 
opinion delivered by the law officers of the 
Crown, and transmitted to all magistrates 
by the authority of the secretary of state. 
The legal doubt with regard to their 
powers was not only solved to the magis- 
trates, but they were enjoined to execute 
the law thus propounded. The Circular, 
resting on the opinion of the law officers, 
had thus declared the law of the Jand on 
a point that was before doubtful; and the 
secretary of state, assisted with such 
advice as he could command, had thus 
assumed the functions of legislation. He 
hoped the House, by its decision on this 
question, would mark its sense of this un- 
warrantable assumption of authority, and 
would declare, that the minister of the 
Crown had transgressed the limits of the 
prerogative in dictating to the magistrates 
his ideas of their duty; but if it came to a 
different result, and if, by passing no cen- 
sure on such conduct, it showed that it 
acquiesced in its legality, he thought that 
parliament should in future take careto pro- 
vide that an attorney and solicitor-general 
of such undoubted knowledge and uncom- 
mon integrity should be selected that 
there would be no danger of intrusting 
such power into their hands. No one 
who considered the manner in which these 
officers were at present selected could re- 
pose in them such confidence: and in 
saying this, he meant no reflection either 
on the ability or character of his hon. and 
learned friends opposite. The persons 
who filled these offices were sometimes 
chosen from other reasons than their pre- 
eminent talents, great experience, or legal 
knowledge, and were sometimes candi- 
dates, not only for other offices under the 
Crown, but for the situation of puisne 
judges. When he spoke in this manner 
of the office of attorney and solicitor-ge- 
neral, he begged that he might be allowed 
particularly to guard himself from being 
understood as conveying any censure on 
the late appointment; he meant particu- 
larly that of the Solicitor-General: not 
practising in the same court with him, he 
was not competent to speak of his qualifi- 
cations as a lawyer, but he knew that he 
had a very high character in the profes- 
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sion; but he thought the appointment 
highly honourable to government as well 
as to his learned friend, because it was 
certain that he had been promoted, not 
on account of his political principles, but 
from a conviction of his merits. He had 
gained his place by no servility of conduct ; 
he had not been bought over by any hope 
of reward. He well deserved the favour 
which the Crown had been advised to 
confer upon him. He thought it neces. 
sary to state this when he alluded to the 
situation of the Crown law-officers, and 
objected to their being intrusted with 
such a prerogative as they had lately ex- 
ercised, lest it might be imagined by some 
that he meant personal reflections, and 
that he disapproved of an appointment in 
the propriety of which he heartily con- 
curred. It was not to the particular indi- 
viduals that he objected, but the sur- 
render of such a privilege into the hands 
of individuals so situated, whoever they 
were. 

Was the House to believe it safe or 
constitutional to allow doubts on the laws 
that affected the liberty of the subject to 
be solved by his majesty’s lawyer? If he 
looked back to former times, he found 
examples to show the danger of such a 
practice. A case occurred in the reign 
of Charles 2d in which a secretary of state, 
who wanted the interposition of alaw-officer 
to accomplish an illegal object, found a 
willing instrument in support of an 
iniquitous proceeding. It was in 1684, 
the year when Russel and Sydney were 
judicially murdered, when the law and 
the constitution were trampled under the 
feet of arbitrary power, and the forms 
of justice were made to cover the greatest 
enermities, that the instance to which he 
alluded occurred. The earl of Middleton 
at that time wrote to the lord advocate 
for Scotland to take his opinion on the 
question, whether the judges could re- 
ceive the depositions of witnesses against 
state prisoners before their trials came on. 
The lord advocate of that day, who men- 
tions the circumstance himself, was sir 
George Mackenzie, a man celebrated for 
his talents and legal knowledge, and who, 
on account of his perverted ingenuity, 
was only the more dangerous. He was 
sensible how contrary the opinion re- 
quired of him was to the law; but he 
nevertheless answered, that the taking the 
depositions might, in ordinary circum- 
stances, prejudice the judges; here they 
could not be prejudiced. : 
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Having spoken thus much of the con- 
stitutional question involved in this Cir- 
cular, before he came to the proper sub- 
ject of his motion he would read two 
Resolutions, with which, if the motion 
succeeded, he meant to follow it up. In 
the first place he would move a resolu- 
tion, “ That it is highly prejudicial to the 
due administration of justice, for a minis- 
ter of the Crown to interfere with the 
magistrates of the country in cases in 
which a discretion is supposed to be by 
law vested inthem, by recommending or 
suggesting to them how that discretion 
should be exercised.” In the second 
place, he would move the House to re- 
solve, “* That it leads to the subversion 
of justice, and is a dangerous extension 
of the prerogative, for a minister of the 
Crown to take upon himself to declare, in 
his official character, to the magistracy, 
what he conceives to be the law of the 
land ; and that such an exercise of autho- 
rity is the more alarming, when the law, 
so declared, deeply affects the security of 
the subject and the liberty of the press, 
and is promulgated upon no better autho- 
rity than the opinions of the law officers 
of the Crown.” 

Before he entered on this subject, he 


would shortly examine the legal opinion 
of the law-officers on which the noble 
lord’s circular was founded. He did not 
think that opinion correct or consistent 


with the principles of law. In his opi- 
nion the magistrates had no such authority 
as it stated to belong to them. He 
meant, however, to propose no resolution 
on this subject. There might be some 
doubt; and he did not think it became 
the House, as one branch of the legisla- 
ture, nor the other House, nor both to- 
gether, to declare what the law was. In 
such a case, ali the branches of the le- 
gislature must concur. But if neither 
House of parliament, separately, or both 
together, without the sanction of the 
Crown, could settle this point what was 
to be thought of an executive minister 
who took it upon him to declare what 
was the law of the land? He could not 
refrain from stating the consequences of 
the exercise of this authority of the 
magistrates, so unconstitutionally declared 
to belong to them. They would have 
the power of committing or holding to 
bail, before indictment, every man who 
should be charged on oath, at the in- 
stance or in the opinion of any informer, 
with having published a blasphemous or 


seditious libel. It was well known, too» 
that blasphemous or seditious words ut- 
tered were punishable equally with pub- 
lications of that character; or that the 
uttering of such expressions was consi- 
dered as equivalent to publication; so 
that every man who published what any 
other man might think a blasphemous 
and seditious libel or uttered a blasphe- 
mous or seditious expression, might be 
sent to prison, or held to bail, on the 
oath of the informer, by the command 
of any magistrate in any part of the 
country however prejudiced or indiscreet. 
The tyranny of the reign of Charles 2d 
could not be greater than this. It was 
folly any longer to talk of the freedom 
of the press. No paper, in any part 
of the country, could criticise the mea- 
sures of ministers, or render itself ob- 
noxious to some busy magistrate, with- 
out the danger of exposing its author to 
imprisonment or expense without trial. 
The magistrate was not even bound to 
examine the publication which was de- 
clared a libel. The oath of an informer 
was sufficient ground for him to act 
upon. He would say nothing here ot 
the new dangers that beset this new law, 
from the system of late introduced of 
conducting the affairs of the government 
by spies and informers, who might insi- 
nuate themselves into our families, might 
listen to the unsuspicious conversation of 
our tables, urge on the ignorant and un- 
wary to the use of expressions that might 
be construed into sedition or blasphemy, 
and then, by an exaggerated statement 
of what had been said, have them com- 
mitted, or held to bail at the pleasure of 
a magistrate by whom they were employ- 
ed. When this new practice was consi- 
dered, the mischief of this circular was 
beyond all bounds. But the power of 
commitment was not only given in cases 
where blasphemous and seditious libels 
were published or uttered, for the opinion 
comprehended Jibels on individuals as well 
as those of any other description. He 
believed that the attorney and _ solicitor 
general, when they wrote the Opinion 
given under their signatures did not know 
the use that was to be made of it, other- 
wise they would have been more cau- 
tious and guarded in their expressions. 
If they were not told what use was to be 
made of their opinion, they had as good 
a right to complain of the conduct of the 
noble secretary as hehad. They stated that 
“a warrant may be issued to apprehend a 
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rson charged on oath for publishing 
a libel either by the secretary of state, 
a judge, or a justice of the peace ;” but 
at the conclusion of their opinion, they 
qualify the word libel, which, in the first 
instance is general, by the epithets scanda- 
lous and seditious. This omission in the 
first instance, and addition in the second, 
showed something so slovenly, that they 
would not have been guilty of it had they 
been aware that they were declaring the 
law for the whole kingdom. As there 
was no distinction between the kinds of 
libels, so there were no limits to the power 
of the magistrates in other respects, if 
they were permitted to commit for what 
was not a breach of the peace. Any 
other misdemeanour would equally come 
within the limits of their jurisdiction. 

So much for the importance of this as- 
sumption of power: he would now 
go a little into its history; and it did 
appear to him surprising, if this was the 
jaw of the land, that it was never thought 
of till now. In 1793 the country was de- 
juged with publications that excited the 
displeasure of government, and which 
were accounted seditious ; yet it never en- 
tered into the mind of the government of 
that day to give the magistrates such 
powers. He remembered, that in War- 
wickshire, in Derbyshire, and in some 
other counties, men were prosecuted at 
the sessions for seditious libels, that were 
very provoking to government. ‘Two in- 
dividuals of the names of Binns and Gale 
Jones, who were charged with going as 
delegates from the London corresponding 
society to excite sedition among the peo- 
ple of Birmingham, were particularly ob- 
noxious, and were thought particularly 
dangerous, but this weapon was never em- 
ployed against them. Yet there was no 
want of zeal among the magistrates ; 
the two gentlemen who did almost all 
the business, of Birmingham were great 
church and king’s men; they had, of 
Course, no disposition to favour seditious 
libellers, and would have received with 
pleasure any order of greater severity from 
government. If, then, magistrates, over- 
flowing with loyalty, and particularly ini- 
mical to libels of the kind alluded to, 
Hever thought of committing or holding 
to bail, it was evident they did not believe 
they had such authority. Nor did any 
other person think they had such power. 
The then attorney-general, the present 
lord chancellor, had no notion of such a 
power, or was very remiss in his duty. 

(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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He was now about to enter into the legal 
arguments; but he would not detain the 
House long. Indeed, after the admirable 
argument upon that subject which had 
been delivered by a noble friend of his in 
another place*, and which was now in 
print, he should be inexcusable if he did. 
That argument it was difficult to add to 
and he believed impossible to answer. If 
the magistrates possessed the power of 
committing or requiring bail in cases of 
libel, they must derive it either from their 
commission or from statute. Their com- 
mission was totally silent on the question. 
The only part of it on which an interpreta- 
tion favourable to the existence of this 
power could be fixed, was that which re- 
garded trespasses; but the whole tenor 
of the passage showed that trespasses 
here meant trespasses against the peace. 
If it were not so limited, it must compre- 
hend every species of trespass as well as 
this ; and, therefore, as many species of 
trespass were not included, there was no 
reason to suppose that libel was. He 
would state authorities : the first was that 
of lord Coke, who, after stating that be- 
fore the statute of Philip and Mary, ma- 
gistrates could not commit, or hold to 
bail for breaches of the peace stated, that 
since that time they possessed such an 
authority. He did not, however, include 
libel. The next authority was that of 
lord Hale, who said that justices could 
issue their warrant to apprehend and im- 
prison, before indictment, for breaches of 
the peace. That learned judge in speak- 
ing of the objects of this warrant, uses the 
word crimes in general; but it was evi- 
dently from what followed, that he meant 
misdemeanors, which amounted tobreaches 
of the peace, and did not include those 
that only tended to a breach of the peace ; 
for he added, that such was the universal 
and uncontrolled practice. It was not the 
practice to commit for libel. It was said 
in the time of the seven bishops, that a 
libel did not only tend to a breach of the 
peace, but was an actual breach. and on 
that ground a warrant for commitment 
was justified. In 1665 there was a case 
to the point, but it occurred in a period 
from which no precedent could be drawn. 
The statute enacted then, which gave the 
magistrates power to commit, did not refer 
to libels which were under the cognizance 
of government alone, but to the putting 


* Earl Grey. See p. 445 of the present 
Volume. 
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forth of unlicensed publications. Several 
ersons, and among the rest Dover and 
rewster, suffered under this tyrannical 
law. The constables or other officers were 
ordered by it to enter the dwellings of 
persons whom they suspected, and search 
for books that were not licensed; and of 
whatever character they were, the simple 
defect of the want of licence subjected 
their possessors to the penalties of the sta- 
tute. The magistrates had no discretion. 
They were bound to commit on the finding 
of such publications: but these had no 
reference to libel: indeed, till lately he 
never heard that magistrates were sup- 
posed to have the authority now stated to 
belong to them. The Opinion of the law 
officers and the Circular of the secretary 
of state, were a surprise to him. He had 
had many opportunities of seeing the 
practice at the sessions; he had conversed 
with many learned friends well acquainted 
with the powers of magistrates; but he 
never heard any thing like the doctrine 
now advanced: and if this was the law of 
the land, which he did not believe, it 
should be altered as soon as possible. 

He had brought forward the present 
motion from no feeling of hostility to wards 
the noble lord whose conduct was involved 
in the question he entertained towards 
him no personal disrespect: he had, in 
any intercourse he had had with him, been 
treated with candour, and he had no in- 
clination to hostility towards him, but he 
could not allow his feelings to overcome 
his sense of duty. In censuring his con- 
duct, he did not conceive that the noble 
lord stood alone. He believed the whole 
ministers were culpable for any illegality 
that had been committed, and particu- 
larly the noble lord at the head of the 
legal administration of the country. Such 
doctrines as were now justified, and such 
conduct as was now pursued, appeared to 
him to be extremely dangerous, and tended 
if not counteracted, to operate the de- 
struction of every thing that is valuable in 
our laws and constitution. He would 
always raise his voice against such perni- 
cious innovations; and if in after times, 
when this country should be placed in 
that different situation to which it was 
hastening, and the liberties which our an- 
cestors enjoyed and transmitted should no 
longer be enjoyed by our posterity, it 
should become a question with the curi- 
ous or inguisitive how this change from 
freedom to arbitrary power began, what 
were the first symptoms of our decay, and 


what were the first inroads on the consti- 
tution? It would then be seen that there 
were some persons who were not insensi- 
ble to the signs of approaching slavery, 
who denounced the tendency of arbitrary 
proceedings, and warned their country- 
men against them. If those who were to 
follow us made as rapid progress in ad-~ 
vancing from the point at which we now 
were, as we had done with respect to our 
predecessors, the season for the melan- 
choly inquiry to which he had alluded was 
not far distant, and the country might de- 
cline into slavery without being aware of 
it. He understood that the noble lord 
who was the author of this proceeding had 
said, that he was proud of the censure 
cast upon him, since the only imputation 
on him was, that he had been anxious to 
suppress blasphemy and sedition. The 
noble lord, however, might recollect, that 
a similar boast had been made by the 
most detestable and cruel tyrants that 
ever disgraced the history of mankind. 
When the duke of Alva, when Philip the 
2nd and his sanguinary consort shed the 
blood of their fellow creatures and their 
subjects without remorse, and inflicted 
any species of torture on them, they too 
pretended that they were actuated only 
by a pious desire to extinguish heresy and 
blasphemy. Did any one really believe 
that religion was at the present time in 
danger? He might appeal to his hon. 
friend near him (Mr. Wilberforce) whe- 
ther there was ever a time when persons 
were more deeply imbued with genuine 
principles of religion than at present. 
Could they suppose that irreligion and 
blasphemy, if they existed, could be sup- 
pressed by the means proposed; or ra- 
ther would they not see that ministers in- 
tended by such a pretence to gain over a 
party who could not otherwise be induced 
to sanction their measures, and that they 
were injuring the cause of genunine 
morals and religion by offering them such 
hypocritical protection? He concluded 
by moving, “ That an humble address be 
presented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before 
this House, a copy of the Case a which 
the Opinion of the attorney and solicitor- 
general of the date of the 24th of Fe- 
bruary last was taken.” 

The Attorney-General sat out with as- 
serting, that no parliamentary ground had 
been Jaid for the adoption of his hon, and 
learned friend's motion ; neither could he 
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conceive the ground upon which such a 
motion could be sustained, or upon which 
the House would be warranted in calling 
for the production of any case which go- 
vernment might submit to the considera- 
tion of the Crown lawyers. There was, 
however, in this instance, no necessity for 
the production of the case referred to, be- 
cause the opinion of the Crown lawyers 
which was before the House, was quite 
suflicient to elucidate the merits of that 
case, and to enable the House to decide 
upon it. Therefore, he thought the House, 
unless some very strong parliamentary 

round were made out, would feel very much 
indisposed to violate the confidence between 
the consulter and the consulted. Such 
a violation would indeed be held contrary 
to practice and principle, in either a public 
or private case. For himself, he declared 
that nothing should ever induce him to 
violate any confidence reposed in him, by 
those by whom he had the honour to be 
consulted. On these grounds, he would 
resist the motion, convinced that the pro- 
duction of the case alluded to, would be 
improper and unnecessary, whether the | 
opinion which rested upon it were right | 
or wrong. As to what the hon. and | 
learned mover seemed to say respecting 
that opinion, namely, that the law officers 
of the present day had betrayed a disposi- 
tion to imitate the conduct of the judges 
in the reign of Charles 2nd, by giving ex- 
trajudicial opinions, he would assert that 
those law officers had done no such thing, 
nor did they feel any such disposition. 
They gave their opinion to those who 
asked for it, and that opinion was, he was 
prepared to show, perfectly consonant to 
the law and the constitution. Although 
the law officers had been called elsewhere 
the “ paid servants of the Crown,” he 
would say that no payment could withdraw 
them from the conscientious discharge of 
their duty, by giving, on all occasions, 
that advice which was warranted by law. 
But it was known, that whether in public 
or private cases, that lawyer who would 
give a convenient opinion merely to suit 
the desire or gratify the wish of his client, 
without any view to the law of the case, 
would manifest an indifference to the in- 
terests of his client, as well as to the pre- 
servation of his character, and the prac- 
tice of his profession. The conduct of 
law officers was, however, it appeared, in 
the opinion of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, entitled to little confidence, or 


consideration, because, truly, their judg- 
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ment was subject to bias. But there were 
he thought, names to be found among 
those who were law officers, which must 
claim the respect and consideration of the 
hon. and learned gentleman. There were 
Coke and Bacon, for instance, who, not- 
withstanding their aberrations, had mani- 
fested such manly independence as well as 
legal learning, as could not be too highly 
estimated. Yet, according to the hon. 
and learned gentleman, the judgment of 
Crown lawyers was so liable to be warp- 
ed by their situation, that that judgment 
was quite suspicious. But did the hon. 
and learned gentleman deem such a sus- 
picion applicable, when he himself was one 
of the law officers of the Crown? He was 
convinced of the contrary, and that the 
hon. and learned gentleman, at the time 
he held that office, was in no degree 
jealous of his own honour, or suspicious 
of his liability to deviate from rectitude 
through the operation of any undue in- 
fluence. Why then should the hon. and 
learned gentleman entertain such jealousy 
or suspicion with regard to others? He 
did not pretend to enter into competition 
with the hon. and learned gentleman as to 
the extent of legal learning, or depth of 
political sagacity, or power of forensic 
reasoning, but he would not yield to the 
hon. and learned gentleman, or to any 
other human being, upon one point, 
namely, the conscientious discharge of 
professional duty. From this discharge 
he felt confident, that he was not to 
be withdrawn by any sinister influence, 
or deterred by any public clamour. No 
clamour or calumny, indeed, should ever 
restrain him from the declaration of his 
opinion, and in this case he had no hesita- 
tion in stating his deliberate judgment 
upon the best consideration of the subject, 
that a magistrate could legally commit 
and hold a man to bail for the publication 
of alibel. But although such committals 
had frequently taken place in the course 
of our history, and had been brought before 
our courts of justice, the fact was, that no 
question was ever raised as to the validit 
of the doctrine which he had maintained. 
If indeed any person were committed by a 
magistrate for the publication of a libel, 
and that he deemed such committal ille- 
gal, it was open to him to have himself 
brought up to the court of King’s-bench, 
by Habeas Corpus, or to institute an 
action for false imprisonment. In various 
instances upon record, persons so com- 
itted had been brought into court by 
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Habeas Corpus; but in no instance was 
the legality of the magistrate’s warrant 
impeached upon the ground laid down by 
the hon. and learned mover, namely, 
whether a person committed or held to 
bail for a libel, before indictment found, 
was a legal proceeding. ‘The hon. and 
learned gentleman did not question the 
power of the secretary of state to issue 
warrants, or hold to bail, in the case al- 
luded to; nor could he, since the 48th of 
the king, question the existence of that 
ower in the judges; but the hon. and 
learned gentleman denied that any autho- 
rity oan be quoted in support of the 
Opinion that such a power belonged to 
the magistracy. He would, however, 
show, from the practice that had pre- 
vailed, as well as from] the decisions of 
the courts, and the dicta of the text 
writers, that the doctrine impugned by 
the hon. and learned gentleman was fully 
established. In the first place he would 
state, upon the authority of lord Hale, 
that a magistrate could commit for every 
offence, before indictment, cognizable at 
the sessions. Lord Hale lays down his 
position in the broadest manner possible, 
and left no doubt that it was his opinion 
that parties may try indictments for 
libel, because libel has a tendency to dis- 
turb the peace, or, in other words, was 
quasi a breach of the peace. The sessions 
of the peace had always assumed the 
power to try for libel: butif there was any 
doubt on this subject, it rested with those 
who raised the doubt to settle it also. 
Why did they not bring the question fairly 
to issue? Why did they not go at once for 
a decision into the law courts? It was 
open to them at once to bring an action 
against the magistrate offending; and if 
they should be displeased with the judg- 
ment of the lower court, they would have 
their appeal to the principal tribunal. 
They might carry the matter before the 
House of Lords. ‘Till this was done, till 
some legal shape was given to the objec- 
tions of the opposite party, he should 
maintain, that the question was one com- 
pletely settied. He had never yet scen in 
any text-book, or in any report of the 
decisions of judges, any doubt thrown on 
the opinion of lord Hale. Indeed, so far 
from seeing it shaken, he had seen it con- 
firmed over and over again by the solemn 
arguments of subsequent judges. One 


learned judge had shown, that the power 
of the secretary of state and of a justice of 
the peace rested on the same footing; and 


as it seemed to be admitted that the 
secretary of state had the ae of appre- 
hending and committing for libel, it fol- 
lowed that the justice of the peace had it 
too. He supposed that there could be no 
doubt that the secretary of state had such 
power: it certainly had been decided over 
and over again. Two cases on this sub- 
ject were particularly strong: those of the 
Queen v. Derby, and the King v. Earbery, 
the first in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
the second in the reign of George Ist, 
proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that the secretary of state had the power 
of committing for scandalous and seditious 
libels. In the first of these cases he knew 
that Barnadiston had given somewhat a 
different complexion to the matter ; for he 
had said that the justice of the peace had 
committed the libeller: but this, if true, 
only proved the case more strongly ; for 
if » ba was a power to commit, there was 
a power also to apprehend; and that the 
justice had the power to commit was evi- 
dent from this—that the secretary never 
committed without the aid and assistance 
of a justice of the peace. Were all these 
proceedings wrong? Was the case of the 
Queen v. Derby wrong? Was the case of 
the King v. Earbery wrong? Was the case 
of the King v. Wilkes wrong? On this last 
occasion every objection that could be 
raised was raised, and the judges were (he 
hoped he was not using an offensive ex- 
pression ), the astutest, perhaps, that ever 
were, in all matters relating to the liberty 
of the subject. Yet though here was an 
opportunity for raising the objection whe- 
ther the secretary of state had the power 
of committing or not, yet lord Camden, 
when discussing the legality of the war- 
rant, had never intimated that such a 
power was not lodged with the secretary 
of state. Lord Camden had stated it to 
be the judgment of the court, “ That the 
magistrates should, on perusal, form an 
opinion whether any alleged libel was a 
libel or not.” It was not necessary, In 
order to authorize the interference of jus- 
tices, that there should be an actual breach 
of the peace ; except, indeed, in the case 
of a member of parliament: in all other 
cases it was sufficient that there was a ten- 
dency to it. The question then was, 
whether, supposing the power to exist, it 
had, in fact, ever been exercised. And 
here many cases might be quoted where 
judges, at least, had exercised the power. 
When he used the term judges, he applied 
it exclusively to the King’s-bench (hear, 
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hear); and though when he wrote his 
opinion he had omitted to qualify it so, 
yet he had intended it ; nor did he think 
it possible to mistake his meaning. ‘The 
hon. and learned gentleman then proceed- 
ed to cite several cases for the purpose of 
proving that the judges, for more than a 
century past, had been in the habit of 
holding persons to bail for seditious libels; 
and he argued, that in these cases the 
judges had acted as justices of the peace, 
and not as judges of the court. Now, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of his hon. and 
learned friend, all those persons who had 
been so held to bail ought to have been 
discharged ; and yet where was the law of 
the subject to be found, except in the long, 
uniform, and uncontradicted opinions and 
practice of the court? And it seemed to 
him a necessary inference, from the argu- 
ment of lord Camden, that as secretaries 
of state could only commit in two cases, 
yet justices of the peace could commit in 
all where there was any cognizance of the 
peace; otherwise his analogy between 
justices of the peace and secretaries of 
state fell to the ground. It had been as- 
serted that lord Eldon, when attorney- 
general, had maintaineda different opinion ; 
but he knew that his lordship had always 
allowed that power for which he (the 
attorney- general) was now contending. In 
1808, in particular, when the question was 
anes in the other House, the lord 
ancellor had taken particular pains to 
give his support to this doctrine. In con- 
tending for this power to justices in cases 
of libel, he of course meant that the justice 
must himself see and read the libel, and not 
decide it to be a libel on the mere oath of 
any man [ Hear, hear! fromsirS. Romilly]. 
Why,surely,his hon.and learned friend could 
never have understood him to mean that the 
mere oath of an informer would be sufficient 
for the magistrate to found any proceeding 
upon, either of apprehension or committal. 
No; the magistrate must exercise his dis- 
cretion on the perusal of the writing 
charged to be seditious, and must act on 
ils Own responsibility, and at his peril. It 
hadbeen alleged against the Circular Letter, 
that thesecretary of state thereby interfered 
with the due and regular administration of 
justice. He had yet to learn that such an 
interference could in any way prejudice 
the process or ends of justice: there was 
no denunciation of persons by name, but 
merely a general recommendation to be 
vigilant with respect to the progress of an 
existing evil. Was not something similar 
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perpetually done in the proclamations of 
the Crown? And could there be any 
doubt as to the utility of the measure? 
The grossest and most atrocious libels 
might have been with impunity hawked in 
every village, and placarded in every 
street, unless there had been some means 
of touching the offenders, before the slow 
process of indictment, or even of informa- 
tion. Before the arrival of the next ses- 
sions the offenders would have fled, never 
to have been found again. Who was to 
track the steps of an itinerant vender of 
sedition, who had no regular abode, and 
was never in the same place two days to- 
gether? Such was the case which justified 
the transmission of the Circular: and yet, 
strange to say, gentlemen maintained that 
this salutary law, thus opportunely called 
to the attention of the magistrate, ought 
to be repealed. He was decidedly of opi- 
nion, that such a motion as the present 
ought to be negatived, unless some strong 
instance of misconduct in administration 
could be clearly proved. 

Sir WV. Burroughs cited a variety of 
opinions and cases, to rebut the arguments 
advanced by the learned attorney-general. 
With respect to the authority of lord Hale, 
so much relied upon, the book in which 
the passage he had quoted, was to be 
found, was not written upon misdemeanors, 
but solely upon treasons, felonies, and 
capital offences. It was most clear, that 
the word crime, which the attorney-gene- 
ral considered as so conclusive, was used 
by lord Hale, in the passage cited, as re- 
lating to felony and felony alone. The 
authority of Hawkins, too, so far as it went, 
was against the power now assumed by 
the justices. What were the authorities 
quoted by the attorney-general, against 
those produced by his hon. and learned 
friend? They were authorities taken out 
of the Crown office; and not the decisions 
of judges, or what were to be found in any 
text writer, Yet it did not appear, even 
from those authorities, that any individual 
had been committed or held to bail, who 
had not been previously indicted. But 
even if it could be shown that custom was 
on the side of the practice now asserted, 
he should still maintain, on this particular 
point, that it was illegal. Lord Camden, 
in the case of general warrants, admitted 
they had been in use since the revolution; 
but, he said, was mere usage to grow into 
a law?—No degree of antiquity could 
give sanction, he observed, to @ usage 
which was founded in an abuse. The 
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Circular of lord Sidmouth authorized and 
required magistrates to arrest persons on 
oath, and hold them to bai! for a libel, 
before they were indicted. But there was 
the authority of lord Camden, among 
others, against that practice, who express- 
ly laid it down, in the case of Wilkes, that 
_ ho man could be so held to bail for a libel. 
And he did not confine himself to the 
cases of peers or members of parliament, 
but included all individuals. He felt 
hunself warranted, therefore, in maintain- 
ing, that it was never in the contempla- 
tion either of the statute or common law, 
to invest a secretary of state with such 
authority. 

Mr. Addington explained the special 
reasons which had induced his noble rela- 
tive to have recourse to that measure 
which had been this night called in ques- 
tion. He need not remind the House 
what the state of the country had been at 
the time the Circular was issued. It was 
sufficient to state, that the most mischievous 
publications were in circulation, and it in 
consequence became necessary, in the 
month of February last, great alarm hav- 
ing been expressed on this subject by 
some of the most respectable individuals 


in the country, for his noble relative to 
take the opinion of the law officers of the 


Crown. It was then for him to write spe- 
cifically to the magistrates who had applied 
to him for information, inclosing them the 
opinion of the law officers, or to adopt the 
course which he had taken. To issue a 
circular letter explanatory of the law, had 
appeared the most efficient measure to 
which he could resort, and the decision 
came to would, he doubted not, meet with 
the approbation of the House. 

Mr. Courtenay thought it of the most 
serious importance that the House should 
mark its opinion of this proceeding. The 
attorney-general, he observed, had not 
cited any case in which the question was 
brought before the court; but the law 
could only be settled by the decision of 
judges, in cases brought under their consi- 
deration. Lord Mansfield, who was by 
no means disposed to weaken the power 
and influence of the Crown, had said, that 
whenever bail is offered the Court never 
looks at the warrant. He did not charge 
the noble secretary of state with any dispo- 

‘sition to violate the law; but when the 
difficulty occurred, he met it ina way in 
which it should not have been met. He 
should have said to the magistrates, You 
have a duty to perform, but it does not 


belong to me to explain to you what that 
duty is; you are judges to a certain ex- 
tent, and are bound to exercise a judicial 
discretion. No man could doubt that his 
learned friend (the attorney-general) 
would give his opinion in the most upright 
and conscientious manner ; but it ought to 
have been stated to him by the noble lord, 
that his opinion was to be acted upon. If 
he had been told that his opinion was to 
serve as a guide to the magistracy, it was 
most likely that he would have givena 
different opinion. 

Sir C. Monck observed, that the secre- 
tary of state was right in taking the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown, but it by 
no means followed, that he was to use that 
opinion to influence the judgment and 
conduct of justices of the peace. What 
greater right had the secretary of state to 
dictate to the justices of the peace, than he 
had to dictate to the judges of the King’s- 
bench, of the Common Pleas, or of the 
Exchequer? The jurisdiction of justices 
of the peace might not be considered 60 
important as that of the judges of the su- 
perior courts, but it was unquestionably 
very important, and, therefore, why should 
the Crown direct the exercise of their 
authority any more than any judicial 
authority whatever? The justices of the 
peace were as responsible for the discharge 
of their duties as any other judges of the 
country. 

Sir I’. Burdett said, that after this ques- 
tion had been so ably supported, both in 
detail and in general constitutional doc- 
trine, it required some apology from him 
for offering himself to the notice of the 
House. He had waited till the last 
moment, expecting some farther argu- 
ments from the legal authorities, since the 
attorney and solicitor-general like grey- 
hounds generally ran in pairs; but it 
seemed that the learned solicitor-general 
had left his colleague to bear the whole 
brunt of the contest. The only remaining 
constitutional branch of the subject which 
he should endeavour to support was this— 
that there was no practice of the courts, 
no usage, no dicta, that could contravene 
the established law of the land. The law 
of the land was, that nullus liber homo 
capiatur vel imprisonetur, unless upon con- 
viction by a jury of his peers. ‘That this 
was the old common law of the country 
was allowed on all hands; but it ought to 
be considered with the greatest strictness 
in respect to libel, a species of offence 
unknown to the common law, and which 
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had been adopted from the civil law, and 
more recently borrowed from the practice 
of the infamous court of star-chamber. 
It was very extraordinary that, up to a 
late time it never was discovered that any 
man might be imprisoned for a supposed 
libel by ex-officio informations. If it had 
been the law of the land before, why was 
a bill brought into the House to enable 
judges to hold to bail upon such ex-officio 
informations ? In the case of libel, how was 
the party to proceed?—upon a_ person 
going to any magistrate a swearing that 
aman had published a libel; —only, observe, 
swearing to a point of law that a man had 
committed that which could only be found 
by ajury [Hear, hear!.] In felonies, justi- 
ees of the peace commit on oath ; but then 
there existed a corpus delicti ; an offence 
has been committed; and then they can 
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benefit of his legal knowledge ; but has he 
had not ventured to speak, it was a strong 
presumption, that he could not bring him- 
self to maintain doctrines which his better 
judgment disapproved. Was it fit that the 
executive government should instruct per- 
sons who ought most jealously to be kept 
separate from the executive government ? 
It was a very extraordinary proposal, that 
the House should be called wpon to sanc- 
tion an opinion without having before 
them the grounds of that opinion. Much 
had been said about a breach of confidence, 
but had the House no power on this oc- 
casion? It had, indeed, often carried its 
privileges to a great length against the 
rights and liberties of the people, but it 
had seldom exercised them against the 
Crown, and, least of all, against the law- 
officers of the Crown. He had been too 


hold the man in security for his trial, and | long a member of that House to entertain 
the jury have to decide whether or not he | any hope that they would exercise their 
has committed the particylar fact; but in | powers to compel Mr. Attorney to lay the 
cases of libel, there was no corpus delict?, | grounds of his opinion before them; but 


and 


it was impossible to tell what | he humbly thought that they ought to see 


words an attorney-general or a jury would | those grounds; and though he would not 
decide to be a libel. In his opinion, there | persuade the House to take such steps as 


was no subject on which the House were | 
| had no doubt that it possessed the power. 


more bound to protect the people against 
being improperly punished than on charges 
of libel. When first this bill was passed, 


it was said that the power would be very | 


seldom exercised ; but it had now become 
a matter of course, that judges, even upon 
the mere intimation that the attorney-ge- 
neral intended to file an ex-officio infor- 
mation, held the supposed libeller to bail. 
They had now an instance of a person 
(Mr. bape having been committed 
under this authority, and afterwards tried 
and acquitted. The hasty conduct, or, 
in other words, the imprudent zeal of the 
judge on that occasion, deserved the most 
grave and serious consideration. To-mor- 
row he should have a petition to present 
tothe House, which would bring before 
them the judge's conduct as well as the 
singular hardship of the individual, who 
was now placed in a situation in which the 
government could not punish him. The 
office of attorney-general was one which 
ought to be looked at by the subject with 
great suspicion ; and he thought that the 
assertions of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man with respect to his opinion might have 
been spared. The silence of the solicitor- 
general gave the House great reason to be- 
lieve that he did not concur in the opinion 
of his colleague. The learned gentle- 


man was there ex-officio to give them the 


would oblige him to produce them, still he 


But if it would be a breach of confidence 
in Mr. Attorney to disclose the grounds 
of his opinion, how much greater was the 
breach of confidence which the secretary 
of state had committed, by stripping the 
opinion of those grounds? He really 
thought that these gentlemen in office did 
not act fairly towards each other. Upon 
the whole, it was his opinion, that nothing 
would tend more effectually to lower the 
character of that House in the minds of 
the people than the rejection of the pre- 
sent motion. 

The Solicitor-General felt himself called 
upon to address the House, after what 
had fallen from the hon. baronet; 
and he could assure the hon. baronet, that 
unbiassed, unfettered, and unshackled by 
any pledge whatever, he had no doubt of 
the soundness of the opinion given by the 
law officers of the Crown. He had listen- 
ed with the utmost attention to all that had 
been said, but he had heard no argument 
whatever which, in his opinion, had shown 
the interference of the noble secretary of 
state to be unconstitutional. On the contra- 
ry, the more he attended to the subject, the 
more he was convinced, that that Letter 
was founded on what the constitution gave 
the secretary a right to do. And he would 


only here remind gentlemen how often 
* 
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they had seen proclamations issued by the 
monarch, which declared what was the 
law; and was any thing more common 
than for judges at the various assizes to 
point out to juries what the law was? This 
Circular did nothing more, than merely 
remind the magistracy of what was the 
law of the land. Was it to be said that 
the secretary of state was to wait in indo- 
lence, and that magistrates were to do no- 
thing till a crime had been committed, 
and that all was to depend on information 
being filed by the attorney-general? ‘The 
hon. and learned mover had admitted the 
secretary of state had the power of impri- 
soning. This was indeed a great admis- 
sion from the opposite side of the House, 
when the jealousy which they professed to 
have for the secretary of state having 
ase? was considered. The opinion of 
ord Camden and other lawyers of that 
day, had been in favour of this power 
being vested in justices of peace, and in- 
deed that opinion was well founded, for 
those persons were put into office for the 
purpose of preventing breaches of the 
peace. In a recent case, where a person 
was charged with inciting another to steal, 
jord Kenyon had declared the prosecution 
was proper, even though no act of theft 
had been committed. Though libel was 
not specifically pointed out in the statute 
book, it was always considered a breach 
of the peace, and this had been decided 
in the case of the King v. Somers. If, then, 
the magistrates can commit for felony, 
why not for libel? because, by having such 
power, they did no more than they did in 
a thousand other cases. A magistrate, 
in committing for a crime, exercised his 
discretion, well knowing that a jury had 
to decide on the case; and why should 
he not do the same in the instance of libel ? 
He had read the argument of a noble earl 
in another place on this subject and— 
{Here Mr. Bennet called the hon. and 
learned gentleman to order. ] 

The Speaker said, it was not parliamen- 
tary to allude to what passed in the other 
House of parliament; it was the practice 
to allow any printed publication to be re- 
ferred to: the circumstance of that publi- 
cation having been delivered in another 
place might, however, lead to a deviation 
from order in commenting upon it. 

Mr. Wynn thought there was considera- 
ble inconvenience in referring to a speech 
spoken in the other House of parliament, 
even though it was printed. There was no 
knowing whither such a practice mightlead. 


Sir F. Burdett said, the publication 
might be alluded toas an argument which 
had been used, though not as a speech 
spoken. 

The Solicitor-General proceeded—If in 
a case of common cheat a magistrate could 
commit, he saw no reason why such power 
was refused in cases of libel. For would 
any man tell him that libel was ever in- 
tended by the legislature to be more pri- 
vileged than any other crime? There 
might be cases in the law of libel which 
might give rise to nice questions, but cer- 
tainly this might be done in every other 
case as well as libel. Much had been said 
of the oppression to which these persons 
were subjected by being imprisoned, but 
was not this the case in every instance 
where a charge was preferred against an 
individual ? It was unfortunate indeed that 
this should be so, but there was no avoid- 
ing it, when the imperfection of human 
nature was taken into consideration. He 
was astonished to hear lord Hale’s lan- 
guage so much tortured as it had been by 
the hon. and learned mover. Lord Hale 
had distinctly laid it down, that justices 
of the peace might issue their warrants 
against persons charged with crimes 
against the peace and hold them to bail. 
Hawkins also said, that justices had this 
power in cases of felony and misdemean- 
ors. ‘The very act of the justices of the 
King’s-bench, in holding persons to bail, 
and in receiving that bail, justifies the 
som of the law officers of the Crown. 

aving established—first, that libel was 
an offence cognizable by magistrates ; and 
secondly, that being cognizable by them, 
they had aright to commit for it in de- 
fault of bail, he conceived that he had 
made out his case. As to the right of the 
secretary of state to call the attention of 
the magistracy to certain offences, it was 
only that which had frequently been done 
by proclamation, and by judges at the 
opening of an assize. He was astonished 
to hear his hon, and learned friend intro- 
duce so long a history of attornies and 
solicitors general, as if to assimilate the 
proceedings of his hon. and learned friend 
near him and himself, with the proceed- 
ings which he condemned. There might 
be an imputation against the heads of his 
hon. and learned friend near him and him- 
self, but there could be none against their 
hearts. They had discharged their duty 
to the best of their ability ; and in so 
doing, he denied that he had declared 
any old, or introduced any new law. After 
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the best consideration which he had been 
able to give the subject, he remained pre- 
cisely of the same opinion that he had 
adopted originally with respect to it; and 
must therefore oppose his hon. and learned 
friend’s motion. 

Mr. Wynn complimented the last speak- 
er on his able construction of the law, and 
expressed his conviction that that was the | 
only fair construction which could be put | 
upon it. He was the more convinced of | 
this by the consideration of what had pass- | 
ed in Wilkes’s case, and the judgment | 
given by lord Camden. Every offence, 
and the greatest the law knew, was sub- 
ject to be decided on, as to commitment, 
by asingle magistrate. A man might write 
to another abroad that he was about to 
send him six bales of cloth and four of | 
cotton ; this was innocent; but if the bales | 
of cloth meant ships of the line, and the 
cotton frigates, and the letter was written | 
to give information to an enemy, the of- 
fence was treason, and a magistrate might 
commit the writer. With respect to the 


other part of the case, he considered that | 
the secretary of state possessed the right | 
of directing magistrates, as the head and | 


superintendent of the police of the coun- 


try; but then, he ought to give the di- 
rections on his own responsibility, and not — 
on that of the attorney and solicitor-gene- 


ral. He never knew an instance in which 
the law-officers of the Crown had been so 


called upon to expound the law, except | 
that of the volunteer bill, and that had not | 
sive, that the magistrates had the power 


been so successful as to render it desirable 
asa precedent. Lord Sidmouth’s Circular 
had, besides, been addressed to the lords 
lieutenants of counties, which was a far- 
ther impropriety. ‘The lord lieutenant 
being a military officer, ought not to have 
been made the medium of such a com- 
munication. 

Sir S$. Romilly, in reply, expressed his 
surprise, that none of the members of ad- 
ministration, with the exception of his 


learned friend and the hon. and learned | 


gentleman who spoke last but one, had 
offered their opinion on this question, 
Their allowing it to go thus silently toa 
decision, showed the little value they set 
On questions of importance to the liberty 
of the subject. Nothing had been said in 
answer to the objections which had been 
urged on constitutional grounds. His 
hon. and learned friend seemed to think 
that he was only called on to justify him- 
self against a particular charge, and the 
same view appeared to have been taken 
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by the solicitor-general. The question, 
however, had not been brought forward 
with a view to censure any individual, but 
to show the impropriety and danger of 
publishing law on the authority of any at- 
torney or solicitor-general whatever. The 
attorney and solicitor-general were only 
the king’s advocates, and not the judges 
of the law; and although the present 
holders of those offices might be, and were, 
men of the utmost probity, who should 
say that in future such attornies-general 
as Noy might be found to be the tools of 


ministers? It appeared that the secretary 


of state had published the opinion of the 


_law-oflicers without their knowledge ; and 
| this conduct ing to be such a gross 


breach of confidence, that had it happened 
to him he should have thought it his duty 
to tender his resignation. Sir Samuel 


then entered into the law of the case, ins 


sisting that the answer, even upon that 


' point, had been almost as defective as it 
had been upon the constitutional part of 


the question. It had been said that the 
magistrate was only empowered to coms 
mit for a time; but was it not necessary 
that he should first form an opinion upon 
the paper whether it were or were not a 
libel ; and if he decided in the affirmative, 
did it not entail upon the unhappy culprit 
many of the worst consequences of con- 


'viction; dragging him away from his fa- 
geing y 


mily and his business, and burying him in 
adungeon? The authority of lord Hale 
had been relied upon as completely deci- 


to commit in cases of libel; but it was sin- 
gular, that those who quoted him should 
have omitted a most important passage, in 


which the same learned judge expressed a 


doubt as to the opinion he had previously 


| stated on certain text-books to which he 


had referred. Sir Samuel took occa- 
sion to censure that part of the circular 
which directed prosecutions against the 


sellers of pamphiets under the hawkers 


and pedlars act, upon which, it appeared, 
only one magistrate had ventured to pro- 
ceed, and he had been compelled to make 
compensation to the party injured. He 
denied that the Circular had the least re- 
semblance to a proclamation, or to the 
customary address of a judge on opening 
an assize. The proclamation of 1793, for 
instance, only enforced the existing law. 
In the case under the consideration of the 
House, there had been a declaration of 
law perfectly new. 

The motion was negatived. Sir 8, Ro- 
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milly then moved his two Resolutions : 
viz. 

1 “ That it is highly prejudicial to the 
due administration of justice, for a minis- 
ter of the Crown to interfere with the ma- 
gistrates of the country, in cases, in which 
a discretion is supposed to be by law vested 
ia them, by recommending or suggesting 
to them how that discretion should be 
exercised. 

2 « That it tends to the subversion of 
justice, and is a dangerous extension of 
the prerogative, for a minister of the Crown 
to take upon himself to declare in his of- 
ficial character to the magistracy, what 
he conceives to be the law of the land, 
and that such an exercise of authority is 
the more alarming, when the law so de- 
clared deeply affects the security of the 


subject, and the liberty of the press, and | 


is promulgated upon no better authority 
than the opinions of the law officers of the 
Crown.” 

The Attorney-Gencral having moved 
the previous question, the House divided : 
Ayes, 49; Noes, 157. 

List of the Minority. 
Abercrombie, hon. J. Markham, admiral 
Althorp, viscount Martin, John 
Atherley, A. Martin, Henry 
Baring, Alex. Monck, sir C. 
Bennet, hon. H. G, Neville, hon. R. , 
Barnet, James Newport, sir J. 


Burdett, sir F. North, D. 
Browne D. Orde, Wm. 
Courtenay, W. Osborne, lord F. 
Calcraft, J. Portman, E. B. 


Parnell, sir H. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon, G, 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Sharp, R. 


Carter, John 
Caulfield, hon. H. 
Cavendish, hon. C. 
Cavendish, lord G. 


Duncannon, vise. Sebright, sir J. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. Sefton, earl of 
Fazakerley, N. Smith, J. 


Smith, Wm. 
Smyth, J. 
Walpole, hon. G. 


Fergusson, sir R. C, 
Folkestone, vise. 
Gordon, Robt. 


Grenfell, Pascoe Warre, J. A. 

Hughes, W. L. Western, C. C. 
Tlurst, R. Webster, sir G. 
Latouthe, R. jun. TELLERS. 


Macdonald, J. 


Burroughs, sir Wm, 
Mackintosh, sir J, 


Romilly, sir S, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 26. 


REPEAL OF THE SEPTENNIAL Act. ] 
Mr. Brougham, in postponing his motion 
on this subject, wished to offer his reasons 
for so doing. He did not withdraw the 
motign because the subject was not onc 


Mr. Tierney's Finance Resolutions. 
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of the most pressing emergency, but hay. 
ing been prevented from time to time, by 
the press of other business from bringing 
it before the House, he found that if he 
were now to take the first open day, he 
should be doing the cause no service, as 
the attendance at this late period was likely 
to be so thin. He should, therefore, 
better discharge his duty to the House and 
the subject, by giving a general notice of 
his intention to bring it forward at an ear- 
lier period next session. 


Mr. Tierney’s Finance Resotv- 
TIONS.] Mr. Zierney observed, that as 
there might be a long debate on the Ha- 
beas Corpus suspension bill, he should 
rather prefer moving his intended Resolu- 
tions on a future day; Tuesday, for in- 
stance. They were necessary in order to 
show the difference of his views from those 
of the chancellor of the exchequer. He 
should, therefore, simply move his reso- 
lutions with the view of adjourning the 
debate till Tuesday. He then moved the 
following Resolutions : 


1. “ That it appears to this House, by the 
4th Report of the Committee of Finance, that 
the sum to be expended by the commissioners, 
for the redemption of the funded debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the year 1817, 
may be estimated at - - - £.14,515,080 
And that provision has been 

made for paying off navy and 
transport debt, within the same 
period to the amount of - - - 
Making the suin applicable to 
the reduction of debt in the year 
1817 - - - - = = = -£,16,175,080 


1,660,000 


That it appears to this House, 
that the amount of the unfund- 
ed debt of Great Britain, in ex- 
chequer bills outstanding and 
unprovided tor, has been in- 
creased, since the 5th of Janu- 
ary 1817,by the sum of - - - 

That a further issue of exche- 
quer bills to the amount of 
9,000,900/. and of treasury bills 
in Ireland 3,600,000/. has been 
voted for the service of the year 
1817 - - - - - - 

Making an increase of debt in 
1817 - - - = = = =£,.20,498,950 

And that, deducting the sum be- 
fore stated, as applicable to the 
reduction of debt - - - - - 16,175,030 

The debt of Great Britain and 
Ireland (exclusive of any defici- 
ency which may arise in the 
income of and charge upon the 
consolidated fund) will be in- 


7,898,930 


12,600,000 


a 
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creased, in the year 1817, by screenees 
thesumof - - - - - -£. 4,323,870 


2. “That, supposing the income of and | 
charge upon the consolidated fund of Great 
Britain and Ireland to be the same in the | 
year ending the 5th of January 1818, as in 
the year ended 5th of January 1817, they 
may be stated as follows : 

Income :—Great Britain (after 
deducting $74,000/. 
arrears of property 
fas) - - « = = 
Do. - Ireland: - - - - 4,394,631 
Income of the year ending 5th — 
January 1818 - - = -£,.43,104,182 
Cuance:—Great Bri- 
tain - 39,693,429 
Do. - lreland: 6,985,953 
Charge of year ending 5th Janu- 
ary 1818 - [- + - - - = 46,625,382 
Deticiency of consolidated fund 
5th January 1818 - - - -£. 3,521,200 


3. “ That it appears to this House, that 
comparing the net produce of the customs 
and excise of Great Britain, in the first 22 
weeks of 1816, with the first 22 weeks of 1817, 
there is a diminution of receipt, in the latter 
period, of - - - - - - 1,450,593 | 


4. “ That the unfunded debt of Great Bri- | 
iain and Ireland, unprovided for, may be 
stated as follows; viz. 

Amount of exchequer bills in 
Great Britain, outstanding and 
uuprovided for, 20th June 1817 52,362,200 | 
Further amount of exchequer bills 
voted for the service of 1817 - 
Amount of treasury bills (ireland) 
unprovided for, on the Sth Ja- 
Amountof treasury bills (Ireland) 
voted for the service of 1817 - 
Amount of unfunded debt (ex- 
clusive of any deficiency in the 
acome of and charge upon the 
consolidated fund to be pro- —-- 
vided for 5th January 1818 - - 70,267,192 | 


The first resolution being put, the far- | 
ther debate thereon was adjourned till 
Tuesday next. 


9,000,000 


5,304,992 | 


3,600,000 | 


Petition or Mr. Woorer.j _ Sir 
I. Burdett rose, for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the House to a petition 
which he held in his hands, involving in 
it considerations of the highest impor- 
tance. The petitioner said, he had ex- 
perienced great sufferings and privations, 
owing to the error, to say the least of it, 
of the judge before whom he had lately 
been tried. It was from Mr. Thomas 
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Wooler, the author of the publication 
called the “ Black Dwarf,” at present in 
confinement in the King’s-bench, The 
petition stated the number of hardships 
which Mr. Wooler had undergone. In the 
first place he was taken up and committed 
to prison on an ex-officio information filed 
by the attorney-general, and he thus un- 
derwent a considerable punishment before 
he was brought to trialk He was com- 
mitted under an act brought in by sir 
Vicary Gibbs, though when brought in, 
it was never intended that it should be 
applied in the way in which it had been 
applied. But as such injustice had taken 
place under it, it was his duty to propose, 
and perhaps the F’svse would think pro- 
per to do so, the repeal of that act, which 
had so improperly been applied to objects 
for which it was not originally intended. 
The petitioner stated that two ex-officio 
informations had been filed against him. 
When he was brought to trial, it was im- 
possible for him to know on which of the 
informations he was first to be tried; of 
course he could not be so well prepared 
with his defence, as, under other circums 
stances, he might have been. On that 


| information which was last filed, he was 


first brought to trial. So much irregu- 
larity had taken place on the part of the 
judge, in taking the verdict that he had 
put the individual tried in a very extra- 
ordinary predicament. In the first place, 
which was certainly rather a hasty mode 
of proceeding, the judge received the ver- 
dict before the jurymen were all in court. 
He (sir F. Burdett) happened to be in 
court at the time, and to be sitting on the 
same bench with the judge, and he could 
see only the foreman of the jury. But it 
was impossible not to see that there was 
some difficulty with respect to the deli- 
vering of the verdict. The foreman, in 
answer to a question from judge Abbot, 
whether the verdict was guilty or not 
said, ‘* The verdict was guilty ; but some of 
us wished to say so and so.” The verdict, 
however, was recorded. Buta very short 
time elapsed, when it was whispered in 
court that the jury were not agreed as tothe 
verdict. The verdict was hastily taken ; 
and if one could suspect a judge of a wish 
to entrap a jury into a verdict, he 
would behave exactly as judge Abbot had 
done. There were such circumstances 
attending the delivery of the verdict that 
it was impossible for any person not to be 
aware that there was a difference of opi- 
nion among the jurors. And under all 
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circumstances but under those circum- 
stances more particularly, it was incum- 
bent on a judge to have had all the jury- 
men before hin, and to have put the ques- 
tion to them, are you agreed as to your 
verdict ? But the thing was not done in 
that way, and the verdict of guilty was 
recorded. When the circumstance of a 
difference of opinion among the jurors was 
first stated to the court, the judge ought 
to have inquired if the jurors were or were 
not separated?—and if not separated, 
they ought to have been sent back to con- 
sider the verdict. It appeared that three 
of the jurymen were not agreed as to the 
verdict—that special reasons were given 
by them, on the condition that if these rea- 
sons were not received they did not agree 
to the verdict. Of this they made atlida- 
vit; but the affidavits were not received. 
And why were they not received? After 
a great deal of argument had been used, 
and many precedents had been quoted of 
the affidavits of jurymen in other times, 
having been received, it was decided that 
they could not be received after a rule for 
a new trial had been granted. Mr. Jus- 
tice Holroyd, than whom a more consci- 
entious and independent judge never sat 
on the bench, stated that the aflidavits 
could not be received after such a rule. 
In this case, Mr. Wooler had no oppor- 
tunity of urging reasons why the rule 
should not be granted. But the court 
made the rule in the first instance, and 
then made the rule a reason why he was 
deprived of that to which, according to 
every principle of justice and equity, he 
was entitled. It was very hard on Mr. 
Wooler that the affidavits of the jurymen 
could not be received, because the court 
had made a rule, at the request of Mr. 
attorney-general, against the making of 
which rule he had no means of arguing. 
But the circumstances stated in these affi- 
davits were heard by the bystanders in 
court. One of the jurymen expressed his 
disagreement with the verdict loud enough 
to be heard in court. Mr. justice Abbot 
however found that he had got himself into 
considerable difficulty in this case. He 
had received a verdict on which sentence 
could not be passed and at the same time 
Mr. Wooler was under confinement till 
he should be delivered in due course of 
law; and he could not be delivered till 
sentence was passed against him; and the 
verdict at the same time was so vitiated, 
that no court could venture to pass sen- 
tence on him, It was somewhat singplar 
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that in an early part of our history the 
same number of three jurymen disagreed 
as to a verdict, when the judge pro- 
ceeding to pass sentence on it, he had 
the misfortune to get hanged. This was 
to be found stated inthe Mirror of Jus- 
tices. But in this case the matter was 
carried still farther than was done by jus- 
tice Cambden—he put in other three 
jurors, and the cause was tried over again, 
But what was now doing in this case? 
Twelve jurors were put on. These 
twelve men only who first sat on Wooler 
could try his cause. ‘They were his only 
legal tribunal; and yet the court now ruled 
that not three fresh men, but twelve fresh 
men should be taken. Now, this was a 
violation of the first principle of common 
law, that a man could not be twice in 
danger for the same offence. There was 
another instance in the same invaluable 
book, of a judge who was so unfortunate 
as to get hanged, because he pas-ed sen- 
tence ina case where the jury were doubt- 
full: for, as the Mirror says, where there 
is any doubt there ought always to be an 
acquittal. You cannot, says Mr. Wooler, 
grant a rule for a new trial, because if the 
verdict is recorded, no new trial can take 
place, though the verdict was of such 
a nature that it set the court at defiance. 
But Mr. Wooler had the indulgence of 
the court forced on him, though in his opi- 
nion, the word indulgence in a court of 
law ought never to be used, for a court 
could only grant what was agreeable to 
justice. However, the court by way of 
indulgence endeavoured to impress on 
Mr. Wooler how much injury he did him- 
self, by allowing a verdict to remain re- 
corded against him. Mr. Wooler, how- 
ever, was not to be shaken. Let the ver- 
dict be what it would, he was resolved not 
to accept the advice of those who are 
said to be of counsel for the prisoner. 
Mr. Wooler would not accept of the in- 
dulgence of the court. The court, how- 
ever like squire Western, who, when he 
locked his daughter up, said « I will break 
her heart but 1 will make her happy,” 
were resolved notwithstanding his pro- 
testing against the indulgence, that he 
should have a new trial. Suppose he 
were brought out to undergo again a new 
trial before a new jury, all his defence 
was already known—he had laid himselt 
completely open to the prosecutor, who 
might take an unfair advantage of it, and 
avail himself of circumstances which he 
had formerly overlooked or neglected. 
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Mr. Wooler was not, therefore, standing 
in the same situation in which he was 
when he was first brought before the 12 
men who were sworn upon his trial. 
Under these circumstances were he Mr. 
Wooler, he would positively refuse to 
submit to a new trial, and leave the judges 
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on, the jury came by that passage into 
court. The foreman came and two or 
three others, and the rest were behind 
them. When their names were called 
over, they either all answered themselves, 
or twelve voices answered to the names. 
This he would say, and he would defy any 


to act as they thought proper. He con- | person to contradict it. When the officer 
ceived, that standing on the verdict of of the court asked, guilty or not guilty? 
condemnation he stood equally clear of | The foreman answered guilty ; but stated 
them. It would become the imperious at the same time, that he had a paper in 
duty of the Housetotakeintoconsideration his hands. He undertook, on his solemn 
the situation in which the petitioner was honour, to say that he never had had 
placed, owing, to say the least of it, to, the slightest communication with any 
the overhasty proceeding in the judge. | juryman who sat on the jury—he knew 

The petition was read. On the motion | not even the faces of any of them—he 
that it be luid on the table, | knew nothing of that paper—he knew 

The Attorney General said, he never was , only that the foreman was a Mr. Powell, a 
more astonished in his life than at the respectable merchant in the city. When 
statement le had just heard, because, with the officer asked, guilty or not guilty, the 
respect to a great many of the facts in the foreman looking at the paper which he 
petition, they were altogether without held in his hands, answered guilty; but 
foundation ; he spoke of the part more three of the jury wish to give reasons. 
articularly which alluded to himself, if The answer of the judge was, I shall re- 
he was meant in what was said respecting ceive any thing which comes unanimously 
the communication with the attorney-ge- from the jury; but I cannot receive par- 
neral. He undertook to state, that unless ticular reasons from particular jurymen. 
his memory of past transactions was gone, What is your verdict? The answer was— 
he never had had any personal communica- My lord, we find the defendant guilty. 
tion with Mr. Wooler, or any agent on his If those behind him were not all in court 
behalf; nor did he ever see him, till he they must have heard what the verdict was 
appeared in court. But if such a com- from the symptoms which were manifested 
munication had been made to him, he in court on hearing the verdict. When 
would have told Mr. Wooler, that the the question was asked, is that your ver- 
same proceeding must be observed in his dict? the answer returned was, yes—on 
case which was observed in all others. All which it was recorded. Three quarters 
the communication he had with him was of an hour passed, and after the greater 
giving him notice that his trial vould come | part of the jury were gone, after the defen- 
on of course after the Easter term, that , dant’s solicitor had been out of court, and 
as he had pleaded, he might not say he , after conferring with one of the jury— 
was kept in custody till the sittings after then, and not before, it was stated that the 
Trinity term. It was stated, that the jury were not unanimous in their verdict. 
second trial was pressed on him. But the , It had been laid down by all the authori- 
fact was, that so far from being unwilling, ties, that when a verdict had once been 
when he (the attorney-general) was look- recorded, it could not be altered or re- 
ing over some papers, and pausing in the tracted; the judge therefore said that 
es Wooler’s attorney desired to , nothing could be done there, meaning 
ave his warrant, as a sufficient number | that application must be made to the court 
of special jurymen was not present to pray | out of which the record had issued. It 


a tales, So far was it from being true 
that he had forced on the second trial! 
Indeed, in his speech to the jury, Mr. 
Wooler made a sort of triumph that he 
(the attorney-general) had paused so long 
efore proceeding with the second trial. 
Now, what passed at the trial. Behind 
the place where the judge sat, a place was 
partitioned off, through which the jury 
passed when they came back with their 
verdict. While the second trial was going 


appeared to him (the attorney-general ) 
most marvellous, if the jury had not agreed 
in their verdict, that those who dissented 
should not have stepped their fellows. 
They knew that some verdict had been 
given, and that it was not an acquital, as 
nine of the jury were in favour of a ver- 
dect of guilty absolutely. On the first day 
of term the learned judge, who knew that 
the whole of the jury were not within his 
view at the time, and that possibly all of 
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them did not hear what had passed, felt it 
his duty to state the circumstances in 
court. He (the attorney-general) sug- 
gested, that the facts should be made out 
in some manner by the affidavits of the by- 
standers. The court then said, that if 
there was a doubt whether all the jury 
were within the view of the court, a new 
trial would be granted on the application 
of the party, on which he, in the character 
of the advocate of the crown, anxious that 
not the least injustice should be done, 
begged a new trial. ‘The attorney of Mr. 
Wooler objected to this, and wished either 
a verdict for an acquittal, or a trial by the 
same jury. Could he reasonably demand 
a verdict of acquittal, when nine men were 
for returning an absolute verdict of guilty, 
and three merely for adding their reasons? 
If the verdict had taken its course, and it 
had appeared that the court could not 
pass judgment on it, the course would 
have been to award a venire de novo, which 
is a new trial by another jury. When any 
mistake occurred, lord Coke, and_ all 
others agreed that such a new trial must 
be granted. Yet Mr. Wooler complained 
that he was used with hardship, because 
he had been treated according to every 
principle of law, and objected to that 
which was awarded him ex debito justitie. 
He therefore contended that the com- 
plaints of the petition were unfounded, 
that some of the statements to which he 
referred were untrue, and that it could 
only have been intended to bring the ad- 
ministration of justice into contempt. 

Mr. Ponsonby asked the learned gentle- 
man, whether the names of the jurors were 
called over? whether the clerk had asked 
them if they had agreed in their verdict ? 
whether their foreman should speak for 
them? and whether they consented ? 

The Attorney General said, that the ques- 
tions were asked such as the right hon. 
gentleman had stated them; but he could 
not say whether all the jury replied that 
their foreman should speak for them.— 
Such was not usual. It was rather cus- 
tomary for the clerk to say the words, 
*¢ Does your foreman speak for you?” and 
the silence of the jury implies their assent. 
In this case, the judge asked the jury, 
‘“*Are you agreed in your verdict?” 
“Yes, my lord,” was the reply of the 
foreman, ** but—” * I cannot receive the 
reasons of a part of the jury,” said the 
judge, “‘ what is your verdict ?—** Guilty, 
my lord,” was again the reply. 

Mr. Ponsonby was of opinion, from the 
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information he had just received, that the 
proceedings in question were perfectly re. 
gular. He wished to know on what 
grounds the new trial had been granted? 

The Attorney General answered, that the 
court was not satisfied that the verdict was 
returned in such a way that it could form 
the foundation of judgment. 

Mr. Brougham wished to know whether 
the foreman, after saying ‘ yes,” had not 
added—* but.” 

The Altorney General said, that the word 
* but” was not used that he recollected. 

The Solicitor General never heard the 
word, * but,” on that occasion. 

Mr. Brougham was perfectly satisfied 
with the explanation of his two learned 
friends. If credit was to be given to the 
attorney-general, and, from long know- 
ledge of him, he had every reason to be- 
lieve his statement, the assertion of Wooler, 
that he was obliged, after having been ex- 
hausted, tu enter upon the other trial, was 
incorrect, as the immediate succession of 
the second trial was of his own seeking. 

The Attorney General said, he was cer- 
tainly going on with the other trial, but 
Mr. Wooler’s attorney seeing him pausing, 
and believing that he was not ready to go 
on, sent him a note demanding a warrant 
for proceeding immediately. 

Mr. Brougham said, he understood the 
attorney-general quite well. Though the 
solicitor wrote the note, Wooler took 
credit with the jury for greater readi- 
ness to proceed than the prosecutors 
showed. This was quite irreconcileable 


with the charge in the petition, that he 
was hurried on while exhausted with the 
, other trial. Such a contradiction affected 
the credit of the whole petition. He 
_wished so dishonourable a contradiction 
| could be explained. He could not but 
‘greatly lament one omission which had 
_confessedly taken place on the trial— 
| Before he alluded to this omission, he 
thought it right to disclaim the slightest 
wish of casting an imputation upon Mr. 
Justice Abbott, or to insinuate that there 
sat on the bench in this country any judge 
of a time-serving character, or who, in the 
discharge of his duty, looked for any other 
reward than the approbation of his own 
conscience. The omission to which he 
alluded was, that the learned judge should 
not, at the instant of the appearance of a 
disagreement among the jury, have taken 
the very obvious step of suggesting that 
then was their time fully to consider the 
nature of their verdict, and of seeing at 
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the instant, what struck him not a great 
many hours afterwards, when he made the 
candid and ingenious statement to his 
brother judges, that there was a possibility 
of all the jury not being within hearing 
when the foreman addressed the Court.— 
He was also at a loss to account for the 
two very unusual questions put by the 


judge when the verdict was given, namely, 


«Gentlemen, are you agreed?” and re- 
peating the question—and then asking 
them, ‘Is this your verdict ?””—From 
these very questions, he was compelled to 
infer that the learned judge had at the 
time some doubts of the regularity of the 
proceeding. There could be nothing of 
greater importance in a country like this, 
than that the utmost light should be 
thrown upon all judicial proceedings, par- 
ticularly those which were in some degree 
connected with the state. 

The Solicitor General said, the reason 
why Mr. Justice Abbot reported the case to 
the other judges was, that a gentleman 
had stated in court, three quarters of 
an hour after the verdict had been re- 
corded, that all the jurors had not con- 
curred. 

Sir F. Burdett would say nothing farther 
on the subject but for an expression used 
by the attorney-general as to his motives 
in bringing in the petition. He had alleg- 
ed that his intention was to bring the ad- 
ministration of justice into contempt. He 
knew that the attorney-general had 
the power of filing informations ex-officio 
for whatever he cunceived to be a libel, 
but he did not know that he was entitled 
ex-officio to utter libels against members of 
that House for their parliamentary con- 
duct. He had presented this petition 
from an anxiety, that what was adminis- 
tered as justice should really be justice.— 
It was stated by the attorney-general that 
the new trial was for the benefit of Mr. 
Wooler. He could see no advantage that 
Mr. Wooler was to derive from it; but it 
was evidently for the benefit of the judge, 
who had brought himself into at least an 
awkward predicament. Mr. Justice Hol- 
royd had said, that it was impossible to 
proceed upon that verdict; therefore, 
the new trial was not for the benefit of 
Mr. Wooler. It had been stated too, 
that Mr. Wooler was told that he could be 
discharged upon his own recognizance : 
he knew not how far this was true, but 
it was true it made the argument still 
stronger. 

The Attorney-General replied, that not 
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wishing Mr. Wooler to suffer a prolonged 
imprisonment, in consequence of any mis- 
take in the delivery of the verdict, he had 
directed that the offer of liberation on his 
ig recognizance should be made to 
1im. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that the offer was 
a handsome one, and he wondered it was 
not accepted. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Haveas Corpus Suspension 
On the order of the day being read for 
the committal of this bill, 

Mr. Gurney, as one of those who had 
voted for the first suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus as a measure of urgent but 
temporary necessity, wished to know whe- 
ther those persons who had now been un- 
der arrest for four months, and whose im- 
prisonment it was, by the present mea- 
sure, proposed to prolong, had been dur- 
ing that period kept in solitary confine- 
ment. He was the more anxious on this 
point, having learnt from a gentleman con- 
fined in that manner for fifteen months 
in the Temple at Paris, during the govern- 
ment of the Directory, that he considered 
that the human intellect could not sustain 
itself under such circumstances for any 
great length of time, without material de- 
rangement; and he was afraid that system 
was, most unhappily, gaining ground in 
this country.—Mr. Gurney said, that since 
the last debate, he had seen persons emi- 
nently well qualified, and who had taken 
the greatest pains to inform themselves as 
to the state of Birmingham, which had 
been mentioned in the last Report as one 
of those towns to which the spirit of dis- 
affection and consequent organization into 
societies had spread ; and they declared, on 
the minutest inquisition, that the accusa- 
tion was totally unfounded. Birmingham 
was obviously just the place where the 
greatest distress must necessarily exist— 
an immense population got together on the 
two staple manufactures of arms, and of 
toys——peace rendering the one useless, and 
poverty the other unsaleable; and yet there 
there had been nothing but the most ex- 
emplary patience and good conduct under 
almost unexampled sufferings.—Seditious 
meetings, and incitations to disturbance, 
the bill passed this session had ren- 
dered highly penal already ; and when this 
measure was recommended to preserve 
the tranquillity of the country, it ought to 
be considered how it could so operate. 
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There was certainly a small body of poli- 
tical fanatics of great and most mischiev- 
ous activity, and there were notoriously dis- 
tricts ingreat distress, where a great disposi- 
tion consequently existed to acts of tumult 
and outrage ; but against these, all that the 
present measure would do, would be to 
take the power away from the ordinary ju- 
risdictions, and out of the hands of the 
local magistracy, where all the sound part 
of the population would, for their own 
sakes, be aiding, and where that power 
would be effectual, to lodge it in those of 
a secretary of state, where the natural and 
honest prejudice of Englishmen against 
acts of mere authority would lead the mass 
of the community in every instance to im- 
pede its exercise, and where it in conse- 
quence would be found utterly useless and 
unavailing. All this had been pretty clearly 
proved during the late trials; and Mr. 
Gurney said, he could not but extremely 
lament with a view to the impression made 
in the country generally, that the execu- 
tive government had so lost the confidence 
of the people, by the communications of 
the highest authorities of the state with 
such men as Castle and Oliver; and, 
above all, by the unfortunate circumstance 
of Mr. Reynolds appearing first as a grand 
juror and then as appointed to an ostensi- 
ble situation abroad—as to render these 
transactions subjects of more alarm than a 
thousand combinations of starving me- 
chanics. 

Sir J. Newport objected to the mea- 
sure altogether, but seeing that it was 
likely to obtain the sanction of the House, 
he would propose a clause to render its 
duration as short as the assumed necessity 
justified. By the present provisions of the 
bill it was to continue till six weeks after 
the assembling of parliament. 
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ministers saw proper to prolong its date, 
Last year the difficulties of the country 
were allowed to be great, yet parliament 
was postponed by repeated prorogations 
till late in the winter. If ministers so ex. 
ercised their discretion, this act might be 
continued as long as ministers chose to 
exercise the powers it conferred. If at 
any time it was more necessary than ano- 
ther that its duration should be limited, 
it was the present, when great general 
distress prevailed, and it was proved that 
agents employed by government had en- 
deayoured to seduce the suffering people 
to the only acts that could justify an ex- 
traordinary exercise of power. It had 
been said, that our constitution could bend 
to circumstances, and he would allow that 
the present administration had found or 
made it flexible and accommodating 
enough. He would not, however, agree 
to this description of it. Frangas non 
Jflectes was the motto best suited to the 
British constitution, and the sturdy oak 
not the pliant willow its appropriate em- 
blem. He concluded with moving, “ that 
it be an instruction to the committee, to 
limit the duration of the bill till the 1st 
of December next.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the motion 
was altogether unnecessary, because it 
was competent to the committee, without 
the proposed instruction, to fix the dura- 
tion of the bill at any period it thought 
proper. Such an instruction was called 
for, only where it was deemed proper to 
introduce in the committee some matter 
not strictly relevant. But, waving the 
point of form, he must object to the mo- 
tion upon principle; for if the state of the 
country should be such at the period 
stated in the motion, as to require the 


This, it | further continuance of the act, he did not 


was evident, made its duration very inde- | know that to call gentlemen to attend par- 
finite, for it depended on the pleasure of | liament, from the several districts in which 
ministers, at what time, after a proroga- | their local influence and personal autho- 
_rity might be so usefully exercised, would 


tion or a dissolution, they would call par- 
liament together. There was a rumour 
abroad, that a dissolution would take place 
after the termination of the present ses- 
sion, and consequently with the suspen- 
sion act in existence. If this was the case, 
it was difficult to say when this oppressive 
measure would cease. He would not pro- 


pose that any pledge should be required 
as to the time of assembling the House; 
but he would move, that the duration of 
the bill should be limited to the 1st of De- 
cember, and thus make it necessary for 
the Crown to call parliament together, if 


not be a greater evil than the cessation of 
the act itself. As to the rumour ofan in- 
tended dissolution at the close of the ses- 
sion, he could not think it probable that 
any of his majesty’s ministers would have 
made such a declaration as the right hon. 
baronet had stated, for such a declaration 
would imply an interference with the pre- 
rogative of the Crown. But this had no- 
thing to do with the question before the 
House. It would be obviously inconve- 
nient to assemble parliament before 
Christmas, and especially so for the Irish 
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members; and yet such a proceeding 
_— be necessary if the motion of the 
right hon. baronet were adopted. The 
provision of the supplies, and the re-enact- 
ment of the mutiny bill, would of course 
render it necessary for parliament to re- | 
assemble at such time as to render the 
right hon. baronet’s apprehensions ground- 
less, with regard to the indefinite duration 
of the bill. But yet he (lord C.) pro- 
posed to fix in the committee a definite 
period for the duration of the bill, not so 
early, however, as the right hon. baronet 
desired. 

Sir J. Newport said, that the rumour of 
an intended dissolution depended on the 
authority of a noble peer high in admi- 
nistration, who had declared that sucha 
measure was in contemplation, to more 
than one noble peer of his (sir J. N’s.) 
acquaintance. 

Lord Castlereagh could not answer for 
what was said by any individual, but he 
was not aware of any such intention. 

Mr. Wynn said, that if Providence 
blessed us with a plentiful harvest, of 
which there was now every prospect, that 
distress which was the instrument of dis- 
affection, would be taken out of the hands 
of the enemies of the public tranquillity, 
and the suspension act might expire on 
the ist of December. Every member 
who supported that act allowed that it 
was an evil, and that it should not be con- 
tinued one hour longer than it was justi- | 
fied by the necessity of the case. If, | 
therefore, the difficulties of the country | 
at the period mentioned should be so mi- | 
tigated or removed as to render it unne- 
cessary, it should then expire; but if 
dangers to justify its continuance should 
exist, much as he valued the exertions of 
members in their country residences, he 
thought this House would then be the 
proper sphere of their duties. 

Mr. Bathurst thought any such in- | 
struction to the committee unnecessary. 

The amendment was negatived. The 
House then went into the committee. 
Sir W. Burroughs moved two clauses; 
the one limiting the provisions of the bill 
to the counties of Lancaster, Derby, Lei- 
cester, Nottingham, and York, together 
with the towns of Birmingham, and Stock- 
port ; the other providing that no com- | 
mittal should take place under the bill, 
except the warrant, was signed by six privy 
councillors, two of whom should be the 
lord chancellor and the secretary of state. 
Both amendments were rejected. 

(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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Sir J. Newport then moved, that the 
duration of the bill should be limited to the 
Ist of December. 

Mr. Wynn was in favour of appointing 


, a determinate day for the meeting of par- 


liament. 

Lord Castlereagh objected to the limi- 
tation of the bill to a fixed period rather 
than to six weeks after the meeting of 
parliament; but if any fixed period was 
thought necessary, he would, to avoid the 
necessity of calling parliament together at 
too early a period, propose, that the du- 
ration should extend to the Ist of March. 

Mr. Gurney asked, whether the noble 
lord intended that the persons now under 
arrest should continue for nine months 
longer in solitary confinement. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that every rea- 
sonable indulgence, consistent with safe 
custody would be allowed to the persons 
in confinement. 

General Gascoyne had supported the 
former measure, but as parliament was 
about to rise, he thought the duration of 
the bill ought to be limited, and that the 
Ist of December, or some definite time, 
should be fixed. , 

The committee then divided: For the 
amendment, 45; Against it, 78. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, vise. 
Barham, J. 
Barnett, James 
Birch, Jos. 
Brougham, H. 
Burroughs, sir W. 
Carter, John 
Caulfield hon. H. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, hon. H. 
Cavendish, hon. C: 
Duncannon, vise, 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 


Leader, Wm. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Martin, J. 

Monck, sir Charles 
Moore, Peter 
Neville, hon. R. 
Osborne, lord 
Onslow, Arthur 
Parnell, sir H. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Pym, F. 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Scudamore, R. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, John 
Smith, Wm. 


Folkestone, vise, 
Gordon, Robert 

Grenfell, Pascoe 
Gascoigne, Isaac 
Gurney, 


Heron, sir R: Teed, John 
Latouche Robert Wynn, C. W, W. 
Latouche, John TELLER. 
Lefevre, C. Shaw Newport, sir John 
Lloyd, J. M. 


Mr. Douglas objected to the extension 
of the bill to Scotland, and moved the 
omission of the clause by which that 
country was included in its operation. 

Lord Folkestone wished to know whe- 
ther, in fact, this bill would really extend. 
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to Scotland or not. He knew that, ae- 
cording to some legal opinions, the 
amendment made in the former bill, had 
taken Scotland out of the operation of the 
act [ No answer was given ]. 

Sir S. Romilly expressed his surprise that 
no answer had been given to the question 
of the noble lord: for if it really was the 
case that the bill could have no operation 
in Scotland, then it was not passed for the 
purpose of suppressing any dangerous 
practices in that country, but for some un- 
explained object of ministers. He be- 
lieved that since the former bill passed, 
not one individual in Scotland had been 
committed under it. The question was 
not whether the Habeas Corpus had or 
had not been properly suspended in the 
carly part of the session, but whether they 
should now pass a bill, purporting to de- 
prive Scotland of the benefits of the act 
against wrongous imprisonment, though 
that measure was not called for by the state 
of the country, and when it was not certain 
that the bill could operate. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was evidently 
the intention that the measure should ex- 
tend to Scotland. He saw no reason to 
suppose that it could not be executed in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Ponsonby wished to know for what 
purpose the second committee of secrecy 
had been appointed? Was it for mere 
form, or was it to lay a parliamentary 
ground for this measure? If the latter, 
he could say, that the report did not touch 
Scotland, and he would assert farther, 
that not a tittle of evidence relative to 
Scotland had been submitted to the com- 
mittee. When, therefore, the report was 
silent respecting Scotland, was it to be 
endured that the liberties of the whole 
Scottish nation were to be taken away on 
the mere recommendation of ministers ? 
What availed the good conduct of the 
pee, their unshaken allegiance, their 
oyalty or their attachment to the consti- 
tution, if this could be done at the mere 
will of an administration? If the commit- 
tee, under these circumstances, extended 
the bill to Scotland, the vote would be the 
most violent and unjust decision ever made 
by that House. 

Mr. Bathurst said, it would render the 
measure altogether illusory, if any privi- 
leged place was left, to which the authors 
of these hostile machinations might retire. 

Sir R. Fergusson rose as a Scotsman to 
protest against the injustice of extending 
the measure to hiscountry. He defied the 
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noble lord to instance even a solitary case 
of disaffection. With respect to the ap- 
prehension that the right hon. member 
expressed as to emigration he believed 
there was little fear that Londoners would 
fly to Scotland. 

Lord G. Cavendish observed, that all 
the disorders which had occurred in the 
disturbed districts mentioned in the report 
proceeded solely from the spirit of Lud- 
dism, against which the present bill was 
perfectly inoperative. Before the former 
bill passed, there had been a great many 
clubs in those districts, which were of an 
open, public nature; but after the bill 
passed, the people, instead of meeting 
publicly as before, assembled secretly in 
barns and Methodist meeting-houses, and 
in that way the late disorders were hatch- 
ed up. He would ask whether Mr. Oliver, 
and such men as he, ought not to be re- 
garded as the chief instruments in these 
movements? Nothing could be more cul- 
pable than that abominable system by which 
spies and informers were let loose among 
an ignorant people, to work on their pas- 
sions and provoke them to acts of violence. 
He should not object to a law for punish- 
ing more severely the crime of frame- 
breaking, or any bill for strengthening 
the magisterial authority in the disturbed 
districts ; but he must protest against the 
present bill. 

Lord Folkestone expressed his surprise 
that ministers had not given any reply to 
his question. His question was, not whe- 
ther it was a point of policy tlrat this law 
should extend to Scotland, but whether 
in point of fact, Scotland was not taken 
out of the operation of the act by the way 
in which the clause was drawn up? If that 
was the case, it was of the utmost import- 
ance that the House should Know whether 
they were legislating for Scotland or not. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that Scotland was 
included in the act, but admitted that no 
person had been taken up, and that no 
evidence was laid before the second com- 
mittee relative to the existence of treason- 
able practices or disaffection in Scotland. 

The House divided on the clause tor ex- 
tending the provisions of the act to Scot- 
land: Ayes, 129. Noes, 48. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 27. 


Mrititary and OFFICERS 
Oarns Bitt.] Lord Melville presented 
a bill to regulate the administration of 
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Oaths in certain cases to Officers in the 
Naval and Military Service. His lordship 
stated, that by different acts of parliament, 
certain oaths were to be administered to 
officers in the naval and military service, 
and by the practice which had prevailed, 
these oaths had invariably been adminis- 
tered to officers in the military service at 
some period after they had received their 
commissions; a similar practice had also 
of late years prevailed with regard to offi- 
cers in the navy. A doubt, however, had 
arisen, whether by law these oaths were 
not required to be taken by the officers 
before they received their commissions; 
but there was no instance of the oaths 
having been so required to be taken. This 
being the case, and it being in every res- 
pect more desirable that the present prac- 
tice should be continued, than that what 
was supposed to be the law—should be 
literally carried into effect, the object of 
this bill, was to legalize the present prac- 
tice with regard to officers in the military 
service, and to assimilate to it the prac- 
tice with regard to officers in the navy.— 
The bill was read a first time. 
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Friday, June 27. 


Petition or Tuomas Evans.] Me. 
Bennet presented a petition from ‘Thomas 


Evans, confined in Horsemonger-gaol 
under the warrant of a secretary of state. 
He was denied pen, ink, or paper, sum- 
moned six times before the privy-council, 
and no other question asked than whether 
he was acquainted with Thistlewood, Wat- 
son, and questions of the like trivial import. 
The prisoner was removed to a condemned 
cell of the most wretched description, and a 
flute, his only amusement, taken from 
him. He was ironed for some time. His 
irons, after a visit from three magistrates, 
who said nothing on the subject, were 
afterwards taken off by order of the secre- 
tary of state, but he has not tasted fresh 
air since the 10th of April. He affirmed, 
that he had no connexion whatever with 
any designs against the peace of the 
country, and that by this confinement his 
trade is totally ruined, and his family re- 
dueed to beggary. 

_ Mr. Addington did not believe the pe- 
titioner was more harshly treated than 
other prisoners under the same charges. 
Asa proof of the kind treatment of such 
prisoners, he had to mention, that Mr. 
Watson had written a very becoming 
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letter ro the secretary of state, thanking 
him for his indulgence to him.while in 
confinement. It was impossible there 
could be any grounds for the complaints 
in the petition, but he should feel it his 
duty to inquire into the circumstances. 

Mr. W. Smith did not rise to contradict 
the right hon. gentleman, for he had only 
said that there could be nothing of such 
severity by the orders of the secretary of 
state. He could believe that, and yet 
believe the complaint of the petition to be 
well founded. In the case of a lord-lieu- 
tenant of a neighbouring country (lord 
Hardwicke), he had known a similar con- 
tradiction. He had then papers put into 
his hand alleging the greatest cruelty to 
have been exercised towards prisoners : he 
could not believe that the lord-lieutenant 
could have sanctioned such acts, but he 
had no confidence in the tender mercies of 
the gaolers of that unhappy country. He 
had since known, from unquestionable au- 
thority, that the facts were true, and 
that the persons concerned deserved to be 
brought to condign punishment. In the 
same manner he could believe that the 
facts here were true, though the secretary 
of state had not sanctioned them. 

Mr. Barham could not imagine that any 
person would dare to bring torward such 
specific charges if they were not true. The 
secretary and the under-secretary were 
respectable men; but he wished to know, 
as to one single fact, whether any one per- 
son was, for the sake of security, put in 
irons. When the House was about to pass 
a law, suspending the Habeas Corpus, 
what security could they have against the 
most flagrant abuses of such a terrible 
power? It was the bounden duty of the 
right hon. gentleman to inquire and to 
know when such extraordinary powers 
were claimed by the secretary of state. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, that the noble 
secretary of state was an amiable and good 
man; but he was imposed upon by vile 
miscreants, deserving of a halter rather 
than of a pension. Mention had been 
made of transactions in Ireland under lord 
Hardwicke. He had then said that the 
lord-lieutenant was imposed upon, and so 
it afterwards turned out. In a committee 
appointed to inquire into the facts, it ap- 
peared that the conduct of Dr. Trevor, the 
superintendant, was such, that he ought 
to have been hanged a hundred times over. 
Yet this man was now on the pension list. 

Mr. Maedonald thought the assertion 
of the right hon. gentleman warranted an 
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inference which: he was not perhaps aware 
of. He had said, that the petitioner was 
not worse treated than other prisoners. 
This prisoner was put in irons. Was the 
inference therefore admitted, that other 
prisoners were put in irons? The right 
hon. gentleman seemed to think himself 
bound to know very little on the subject. 

Mr. Bennet said, the gaol was different 
from other gaols. In other gaols they had 
more room, and a yard to walk in. The 
gaol in Horsemonger-lane had no yard: 
for this, among other reasons, it was of 
essential benefit that gaols and prisoners 
should be accessible to the inspection of 
the public eye. 

Lord Folkestone would fain know who 
it was that was responsible, since all ma- 
gistrates and other persons were excluded? 
Under such laws and restrictions, who 
was responsibie ‘that prisoners were not 
put in irons, and even put tothe torture ? 
The secretary had promulgated a new law | 
as to prisoners; and having done so, he | 
now says he is not bound to know any 
thing about the matter. The other night | 
it was stated that solitary confinement was 
authorized by the law: the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) had stated that there was 
a distinction as to high treason, and 
that all prisoners under that charge were 
committed to safe and close custody. 
The noble lord had taken this up from 
the attorney-general, but stated it more 
explicitly. He was not now prepared 
to deny the interpretation given to the 
law. From the books, it appeared, that | 
all prisoners were committed to safe and 
close custody. In Bumstead’s Reports, 
there was a case in which lord Coke 
lays it down as the law, that gaolers are 
bound to keep all prisoners committed | 
to them in safe and close custody. The | 
same doctrine was found in Bacon’s 
zbridgment, and in Coke upon Lyttleton. 
There was thus no authority for solitary | 
confinement in the case of state prison- | 
ers. He had, however, scen directions 
from the secretary of state to keep them 
in solitary confinement. Irons were only 
to be applied when absolutely necessary. 
Other prisoners were not put in irons, 
and therefore it was not necessary here. 

Mr. Lathurst thought it was too much 
to expect when a petition like that now be- 


fore them was presented for the first time, | 


that those connected with the department 
to which the case belonged should be able | 
at once to speak to all the allegations which | 
it contained. 
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to be proved to be true, till some inquiry 
had taken place on the subject. 

Lord C chrane thought the subject 
called for inquiry. The parties taken up 
had not been confined in the strong gaol 
of Newgate, merely because if placed 
there, the City magistrates could have 
access to them. He described the con- 
duct of ministers to be most despotic; and 
maintained, that a man might as well live 
under the sway of one tyrant, as under 
the dominion of the deys on the opposite 
side of the House. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. Mr. Barham gave notice, that, 
unless a satisfactory explanation should 
be previously given, he would, on Tues- 
day, move that the petition be referred to 
a committee. 

Mr. Brougham said, that one of the al- 
legations of the petition set forth, that a 


_ petition to that House had been detained 


at the office of the secretary of state. If 
this charge was founded, a great breach 
of the privileges of the House had been 
committed. 

The petition was ordered to be printed, 


Haseas Corpus Suspension 
On the order of the day for the third read- 
ing of this bill, 

Mr. Bennet said, that though he had 
but little hope of making an impression 
on the House by his opposition to the 
measure, he felt it his duty to protest 
against it. The noble lord who had open- 
ed this subject to the House, had pro- 
perly divided it into the causes and the 
remedies of the discontent. ‘The causes 
he (Mr. B.) conceived might be all 
traced to want of food and want of work 
in the districts which had been disturbed ; 
the remedies were work and food. During 
the war the ingenuity of mechanics had 


| been exerted to find all possible substi- 


tutes for human labour, and as the de- 
mand for the produce of labour, had now 
diminished, an enmity towards machinery 
had grown up and had broken out into 
acts of violence. It was fit that this spi- 
rit should be repressed, that if the vigi- 
lant execution of the laws were not suffi- 
cient, local laws might be enacted to sup- 
press it,—but it formed no pretext for 
putting all Britain to the ban, on ac- 
count of frequent breaches of the peace 
in five counties. ‘There was no case more 
in point than the disturbances in the year 
1812. If any one would look into the 


These could not be held | report drawn’ up at that time (and no one 
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should proceed to a vote without reading 
it), he would find in it as many high 
sounding words as in those on which they 
were now called to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus act. It spoke not only of incite- 
ments to tumult, but of military array, of 
seizing of arms, of all the signs of levy- 
ing war against the state. To meet that 
evil they passed the arms act, and the act 
against delegates. The first act was never 
executed; the other had been of some 
service. The discontent in that instance 
had originated in want of work and food, 
and it had greatly subsided as he trusted 
it would now, by the great demand for 
goods for a full shipment. He denied 
that there were strong marks of a politi- 
cal character inthe discontents. Whenever 
Englishmen were distressed, as they were 
happily in the habit of looking to political 
subjects, the consideration of which was 
not confined, as in some other countries, 
to the upper classes, they would naturally 
pat forward the faults and rmismanage- 
ment of their rulers as in fact the causes | 
of their sufferings, but there was nothing 
of a systematic hostility to the constitu- 
tion, though some individuals had been 
urged on to hostile measures by spies and 
informers. He should say a few words 
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carried through the House the first bill | 
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flatness. One of the principal facts men- 
tioned in this report was, the march to 
London, under the pretence of petition- 
ing. From the best information, that of 
the magistrates themselves, he could state 
that the impression on the minds of the 
magistrates engaged in the late examina- 
tions at Waketield was, that the whole 
plan and project referred to, had been the 
work of spies. {t was not Oliver alone, 
who had been at work, but a thousand 
others; the business of a spy was a trade, 
which had been pursued with great suc- 
cess ; so much as 10, 12, and 13 shillings 
a night had been paid to these workers of 
mischief, The report also contained al- 
legations as to the conduct of particular 
persons ; for instance, that one man avow- 
ed himself a republican and a leveller. 
He had no doubt that evidence might be 
collected that hundreds were republicans 
and levellers. Mr. Colquhoun had stated, 
in his book on the police, that 25,000 
persons rose every morning in London 
without any other prospect of subsistence 
than by plunder. Who would doubt that 
these men were republicans and levellers ; 
that is, that they would desire to get as 
much as possible of the pang which 
they did not possess? It was also said, 
that the insurrection in the time of Ri- 
chard 2nd and the Irish rebellion, were 


for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus. | held up as models for imitation—very un- 
But he was authorized in saying, by some | fortunate models, as, in both those in- 
of the members of the committee, that if | stances, the leaders had been punished. 
that witness had been produced to them | Was there any thing like a shadow of 
who had since been brought forward to | truth in these stories? or, if they were 
the disgrace of criminal justice, his evi- | true, could they have had any effect? As, 
dence would have been scouted by them. | in the first report, there was a plot to des- 
There was a disgraceful riot indeed, of | troy London, so, in the second, there was 
which the promoters had escaped punish- | a plot to destroy Manchester. This sug- 
ment on account of the ridiculous attempt | gestion, he had no doubt, was the work of 
to prosecute them for high treason. Was the spies. In 1812 it was proved that the 
it tobe supposed that a British jury could men who were employed to detect the 
be persuaded that six men could levy war | rioters had suggested that they should 
against the state? If there was any part burn the poor houses. ‘ What!’ said 
of the first report, which would fix the one of the rioters, “shall we burn the 
crime of high treason on the persons con- poor ?”—* Yes,” rejoined the spy, ‘ any 
cerned in the disturbances, it was the | thing to do mischief.” It was more likely 
correspondence between the disaffected in | that such a proposition should be made 
London, and those in the country; but it | by spies. If all the carpenters in London 
was to be recollected that nothing in sup- | were to conspire to throw their working- 
port of this, was tendered in evidence—it | tools into the Thames, it would not be 


was not asserted or even alluded to by 
the attorney-general. ‘The second report 
was drawn up in a spirit very different from 
the first. The hands which had framed it 
had some practice in report making ; the 
theatrical manner in which the facts had 
been stated, had been sobered down to 


more absurd than for the manufacturers 
to destroy the sources of their employ- 
ment. ‘The barracks it was said were to 
be set fireto; the soldiers were to be 
burnt out, as in London they were to be 
smoked. Birmingham had also, in this 
report been mentioned as a place which 
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had sent delegates. Several gentlemen 
at Birmingham seeing this account in the 
report, had set on foot a minute inquiry. 
He had received the account of the result 
from a gentleman of respectability and 
property, of the name of Clark, who was 
well known to those acquainted with the 
town of Birmingham. The hon. member 
here read a paper, which stated, that Oli- 
ver had been in Birmingham. He was 
first intreduced there by Mitchel. He was 
there in April,in May, andagainin June. He 
stated that he was intimate with sir F. Bur- 
dett, major Cartwright, and other friends to 
parliamentary reform: he never saw more 
than the five men whom he metat Mitchel’s 
friend’s ; he spoke of a plan for a meeting 
of delegates, and when he could not in- 
duce them to join in this design, he, on 
his return to Yorkshire, sent two messen- 
gers to inform them that a rising was in- 
tended, and begged them to send some 
ene to meet him at Dewsbury on the 
9th of June, which was the day on 
which he was arrested at that place b 

sir J. Byng, and afterwards liberated. 
He stated, that he had the management 
at Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, the 
rest of Yorkshire and Derby; and if he 
had persuaded any of the five persons he 
saw to have joined in his designs, he 
would no doubt have added Birmingham 
tothe list. All these five persons were ready 
to give evidence, and the writer was au- 
thorised to implore that the House would 
examine them at its bar. Oliver seemed 
to have plenty of money, and never 
spared expense. Where this man got 
his money, perhaps those who employed 
him could say. fe was said that he was 
not to be rewarded; he hoped that not 
only he would not be rewarded, but 
that he would be put upon his trial, 
to answer the offences which he had 
committed. Were such men as this 
to be sent forth on a mission against 
the lives and liberties of the subject—to 
raise plots, which, while they might de- 
stroy the lives of individuals, were to in- 
duce the House to pass, and the country 
to submit to, the suspension of the liber- 
ties of the whole community. To send 
persons to drive and drill the people into 
crimes, was an insult to a free country. 
It was not, however, wOnderful that the 
persons who protected Reynolds, and be- 
stowed honours on him—that the men 
who produced Castles as a witness—should, 
as part of their system, employ such men. 
As to the secretary for the home de- 
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partment, he believed him to be a man of 
great humanity, but in point of judgment 
extremely weak. How otherwise could 
he have been made the dupe and tool of 
a wretch like Oliver—the most infamous 
miscreant that had ever been let loose to 
scourge a country ?—He should now men- 
tion some other facts respecting the mis- 
sion of Oliver. He should state the heads 
of the examination which took place at 
Wakefield on Monday the 16th of June 
last, for the accuracy of which he could 
pledge himself. The hon. member then 
read the heads of the examination of Mr. 
Dickinson. The next evidence he men- 
tioned was that of a person who had been 
an accomplice—he should not mention 
his name—he was a native of Sheffield. 
He stated, that Oliver had been repre- 
sented to him as a man who did great 
things in London. Mitchell had preceded 
Oliver, and had told them they might rely 
on him. Deponent was appointed a de- 
legate by Oliver; all the other delegates 
were named in the same manner as 
deponent. One delegate was rejected 
by Oliver, and deponent knew that 
Oliver must have approved of all of 
them! This has been sworn to be- 
fore the magistracy.—It thus appeared 
that this Oliver had been the instigator 
and contriver of all this transaction. He 
had led on the miserable, starving, and 
indigent people; and it was imperative on 
the government to deliver him up to the 
law he had violated. He should be sorry 
to say any thing which should draw down 
upon individuals the punishment of death, 
a punishment which he thought should 
never be inflicted except in case of mur- 
der; but it was rather singular that there 
remained at this moment, in Newgate, 
men under sentence of death for endea- 
vouring to create, not treasons, but felo- 
nies, for the purpose, like the miscreant 
Oliver, of selling fellow beings to destruc- 
tion.—He contended, that the operation 
of the measure on the country neither had 
been nor could be beneficial. In former 
times, when rebellions were about to break 
out, supported by men of rank, weight, 
and influence, the Habeas Corpus act had 
been suspended, to enable the govern- 
ment to arrest the heads of the rebellion 
—as in the case of the arrest of sir W. 
Windham, in 1715. But where were the sir 
W. Windhams of the present day ? Unless 
something better could be advanced for 
this measure than the information derived 
from such men as Castles and Oliver, he 
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would protest against intrusting the liber- 
ties of the people at the disposal of mi- 
nisters on their testimony. The persons 
taken up on the information of the latter had 
been discharged, and those accused on the 
testimony of the former had been acquitted ; 
and was the constitution to be suspended 
on the evidence of miscreants whose tes- 
timony was not sufficient to convict the 
individuals against whom they appeared as 
witnesses or informers ? 

Mr. C. Grant, junr. said, that the hon. 
gentleman opposed the measure because 
he denied the danger, and thus gave them 
to understand, that he would support the 
former, provided the latter could be satis- 
factorily established. It was because he 
(Mr. G.) thought the danger imminent, 
and that the exigency of the crisis could 
be met in no other way, that he would 
vote for the bill. It had been erroneously 
stated, that this measure was a suspension 
of the constitution; whereas, it was 
merely a remedy for a case contemplated 
by the constitution. The hon. gentleman 
had denied that a conspiracy against the 
state existed, because the only alleged 
disturbances proceeded, in his opinion, 
from the instigation of government agents. 
It had never been proved, however, that 
government had sanctioned the conduct 
which Oliver was accused of pursuing, or 
that any person was implicated but that 
individual himself, who had acted without 
any countenance from his employers. He 
heard many gentlemen deny, on these 
grounds, the existence of all danger; and, 
from a regard to their judgment and in- 
tegrity, he should have been staggered in 
his own convictions of an opposite kind, 
did he not recollect that men of good 
principles and sagacious understandings 
had been found in all ages and countries 
who, in seasons of great public alarm, dia- 
trusted the reality of approaching cala- 
mities, and, by their incredulity, increased 
the danger in which they disbelieved. 
Ancient and modern states furnished ex- 
amples of fatal error, which allowed the 
designs of conspirators to advance un- 
checked to a point when resistance be- 
came unavailing. Of Cataline’s conspi- 
racy, it had been said, by a great orator 
and statesman, when agilies of the cha- 
racter of such men to whom he had al- 
luded,  Nonnuili sunt in hoc ordine, qui 
aut ea que imminent, non videant; aut ea 
que vident, dissimulent: qui spem Cata- 
line mollibus sententiis aluerunt, conju- 
Tationemque nascentem non credendo cor- 
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roboraverunt.” Was there nothing dis- 
closed in the reports that manifested de- 
signs against the state? We had plots ; 
we had secret oaths; we had organized 
societies, committees, subcommittees, and 
delegates, blasphemous, and seditious 
songs; and, above all, the prostitution of 
the press to the most infamous purpose of 
destroying all loyalty to the throne and all 
reverence towards religion; thus makiag 
the people immoral, impious, and turbu- 
lent upon system. The most dangerous 
doctrines were ce to aid this 
settled design: the rich were declared the 
natural enemies of the poor; plans of rob- 
bery and spoliation were recommended to 
the people as the means of recovering 
their rights, and a division of the land was 
held out as the attraction for rebellion. 
By these dangerous doctrines the poor 
were taught that they could only find 
their just level in the disorders of the 
state, and seduced from their duties of 
loyalty and honesty. These were the 
dangers against which this measure was 
intended to protect the public peace, the 
public morals, and the national faith; and 
much as he valued that sacred bulwark of 
our liberties, the Habeas Corpus, he 
would say, that he valued the sacred prin- 
ciple of public order and religion still 
more. It was well known that this coun- 
try had of late years taken a great start 
in population, wealth, manufactures, and 
political consequence ; but it could not be 
denied, that in this change there were 
causes of danger generated which did not 
exist before. Great masses of people 
were assembled in single districts, whose 
occupations were precarious, and who, as 
they had not improved in morals or ad- 
vanced in education in proportion as they 
had increased in numbers and physical 
force, might, in a season of distress, be 
excited by turbulent and unprincipled de- 


' magogues to disturb the national tranquil- 
i lity, and endanger the constitution and 


religious institutions of the state. It was 
said by an hon. gentleman that all that 
the people wanted was, not insurrection, 
but food and employment. He allowed 
that their discontents might be allayed by 
prosperity; but who was to ensure that 
prosperity ? or how was public order to 
be preserved till it returned? It was 
strange to hear that poverty and distress, 
which constituted the source of the dan- 
ger, converted into an argument to dis- 
prove its existence. But it had been said, 
admit distress to be a reason for sus- 
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ending the constitution, and there was no 
imits to such tyrannical interference. He 
could not allow this argument to be well 
founded. The distress, he hoped, would be 
only temporary ; the other causes of danger, 
such as the want of regular education, and 
the demoralizing influence of the poor laws, | 
might be more permanent; but still they | 
were not indefinite; and, when the distress | 
was removed, might no longer excite such 
alarm.—When it was asked, were not the | 
ordinary laws sufficient for repressing | 
these causes of danger, by punishing po- | 
pular excesses or seditious attempts? he | 
would answer, that ordinary laws were | 
sufficient for ordinary times; and that the | 
suspension act was merely intended to, 
arrest the progress of evils which would 
deprive them of all their efficiency, and to | 


prevent that state of things which, if once . 


realized, would render confusion irrepa- | 
rable. In the case of individuals, preven- | 
tion was better than punishment; in the— 
case of nations, prevention was the ouly | 
safe policy, and the other alternative was | 
impossible. It could not for a moment be | 
admitted as a question with regard to the | 
state, whether we were to avert an ap- 
proaching evil, or to enter into a struggle | 
to defeat it. In such a struggle the cone | 
stitution might survive, but it could not be 
expected to come out of it unimpaired. | 
This observation seemed to apply with pe- 
culiar force to those who argued against the | 
suspension, on the ground that it should 
never be resorted to except in a scason of | 
general disaffection. The effect of this | 
bill would be to prevent general disaffec- | 
tion, by giving a power to restrain the | 
efforts of those who were endeavouring to | 
spread it; as, when it arrived, nothing but | 
a civil war could be expected to ensue.— 
It had been said, if the disaffection is not | 
eneral, why not make the operation of 
the bill local ; but it was sufficient to reply 
to this question, that if its operaiion was — 
confined to particular districts, the evil | 
would diffuse itself over others, and would 
make the danger general in all the coufn-— 
try, except in those very places where the | 
remedy was intended to apply. It was | 
argued, that the evil was not alarming, as | 
only the dregs of the people were imbued | 
with corrupt principles. ‘This was equiva. | 
lent to an assertion, that property, wealth, | 
and talents, were necessary to constitute , 
danger; but did the history of revolutions | 
warrant such a belief? Was it true, that , 
what was dangerous in the result never | 


followed what was ridiculous or con-— 
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temptible at the commencement; and that 
what was formidable was never joined to 
what was absurd? An opposite experience 
was written in the annals of Europe; and 
the disastrous history of revolutionary 
France loudly warned the world against 
deciding on the practical success of a poli- 
tical doctrine from its theoretical absur- 
dity. Those who argued against the 


present bill had denied the efficiency of 


the former suspension act. Whence did 
they derive this fact? The reports of 
both Houses stated the contrary. They 
declared, that though it had not removed 
danger, it had checked it, and had acted 
as a salutary contrel over demagogues, 
who endeavoured to disturb the public 
peace. It likewise gave courage to the 
friends of order, the loyal and virtuous 
portion of the community. He believed 
the majority of the people were well dis- 
posed, but they ought not to be left to the 
attacks and machinations of the turbulent 
and the seditious. 

Mr. Warre said, that although he had 
voted for this measure three months ago, 
he felt himself bound in conscience to op- 
pose the present bill, especially from a 
review of the reports of the committees 
who recommended the enactment of the 
measure. In the first report, he observed 
that the head and front was the Spencean 
system; but in the last report, the exist- 
ence of this system was not at all alluded 
to. The hon. member animadverted in a 
strain of ridicule upon the report of the 
last committee, particularly with respect 
to the alleged conspiracy at Manchester, 
and the riots in London, 

Mr. Proiheroe also opposed the bill, 
although he had voted for the measure 
some months ago. He was alarmed with 
the report of the committee at the begin- 
ning of the session, but the inquiries that 
had since taken place, enabled him to see 
the danger in a different light, and to 
satisfy himself that it was very much ex- 
ageerated., He could not, therefore, con- 
sent to place the constitution in abeyance 


any longer, and should certainly vote - 


against the bill. 

Mr. Hart Davis differed from his hon, 
colleague, and thought it Cue to the loyal 
inhabitants of Bristol, as well as to the 
country at large, to take cvery possible 
precaution to defend them from the evils 
ofanarchy and rebellion, He was satisfied, 
however, that if on the occa-ion of the late 
trials the prosecution had been confined to 
a lower description of offence, there would 
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have been little difficulty in proving their 

uilt. 
° Mr. G. Bankes supported the motion. 
He could not conceive any basis more 
proper upon which the measure could rest, 
than the result of those investigations 
which had been made by two committees 
of that House. He was not aware of any 
circumstance that had transpired since the 
first report, or since the bringing up of 
the second report, that could justify him in 
lessening his confidence in them. The 
only y Sim was, that disaffection had 
now withdrawn itself from the seat of go- 
vernment, but he saw nothing in that cir- 
cumstance which made the general danger 
of the country less. 

Mr. Barham could not help regarding 
the danger to the state, upon the alleged 
existence of which the bill was principally 
founded, as a ridiculous phantom. He 
could discover in it no reason for depriving 
the country of the best security for the 
possession of its liberties, and without 
which every otlrer security was an idle and 
useless provision. So long as the power 
of tearing him from his family, without a 
cause assigned, was vested in any man, it 
was an insult and a mockery to talk to him 
of the blessings of our free constitution. 
He should preter to live under martial law 
rather than under a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act. The duration of mar- 
tial law would probably be short, but the 
continuance of the present measure was 
necessarily uncertain. He should feel 
himself a freer man living under martial 
Jaw than under a deprivation of the right 
to a trial by jury. This was the great 
right that distinguished, in his opinion, a 
British subject from a subject of the dey 
of Algiers. The chief cause of the existing 
evil was a state of general distress; and 
severe distress never could be felt without 
producing some degree of discontent. An 
argument had been drawn in favour of this 
measure from the personal character of the 
minister to whom such extraordinary au- 
thority was to be intrusted. Without en- 
tering into that inquiry, he must declare, 
that this was not an English consideration. 
It was by a jealousy of, and not a confi- 
dence in, the executive government, that 
the balance of our free constitution must 
be maintained. The boast of Englishmen 

ad always been, not that ministers would 
not, but that they could not disturb the 
personal liberty of any individual. The 
abominable sentiment, as versified by one 
of our favourite poets, seemed to be the 

(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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principle by which parliament was now 
advised to direct its policy :— 

“ For forms of government let fools contest, 
“ Whate’er is best administered is best.” 

He had his suspicions that the actual ex- 
tent of the evil, was in a great measure, to 
be imputed to his majesty’s ministers, who 
appeared to have suffered it to have grown 
up in order to furnish a pretext for de- 
manding these new and extraordinary 
powers. Instead of palliatives, they had 
applied caustics to the distemper, which 
agra instead of abating its symptoms. 

e trusted that he was a loyal subject, 
and ready to spill the last drop of his 
blood in defence of the constitution ; but 
he felt himself bound to state, at the same 
time, that the suspension of the law of 
Habeas Corpus would leave little or no 
choice between the advantages of the 
British laws and those of any foreign go- 
vernment. 

Dr. Phillimore said, it was with painful 
anxiety, and after a laborious inquiry into 
the facts and circumstances upon which 
this measure was founded, that he rose to 
give it his support. It was not before he 
had gone through along examination of 
the subject, that his mind had arrived at 
the conviction that the bill was the dictate 
of a necessary and even of a humane 
policy. The whole subject resolved itself 
into two questions ; first, as to the exist- 
ence of the danger, and secondly, as to 
the propriety of the remedy. He had the 
admission of an hon. member, who had 
been vehement in his opposition to the 
bill, that the existing danger was great, 
that the leaders of the disaffected, if not 
formidable from their property—or rank, 
were important from the possession of 
popular talents and great energy of cha- 
racter. A right hon. gentleman had ex- 
pressed his doubts with regard to the 
extent of the evil; but he would ask him 
whether he did not believe that this mea- 
sure must operate as an engine of powerful 
and salutary intimidation against those to 
whom alone it was likely to be applied? 
He supported it because he deemed it a 
debt of justice which parliament was bound 
to pay, as a necessary security for the 
lives and properties of their fellow-citizens. 
He did not believe the conspirators had it 
in their power to overturn the constitution, 
but it did not follow that they might not 
have produced serious and irreparable mis- 
chief. The destruction of a populous 
town, or the desolation of a cultivated dis- 
trict were evils of no trifling magnitude. 

(41) 
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The reign of Richard the second was fertile 
of instances in which the violence of an 
insurgent force, and the excesses of a 
populace, inflamed by fancied grievances, 
‘were fully represented. The alterations 
in the state of the country, and the various 
exigencies of affairs, had rendered it fre- 
quently necessary to suspend the operation 
‘of the act in question. Since its first 
enactment the reign of James the second 
was the only reign during which no suspen- 
sion of it had taken place: yet the princi- 
ples of liberty had never been so well un- 
derstood as during the last century in this 
country. Very few were disposed to deny 
that the suspension of the year 1799 was 
an expedient measure. In answer to the 
objection, that this proceeding had never 
been adopted except during a period of 
civil or foreign war, he should say, that a 
danger similar to that which at present 
threatened the constitution had never 
before existed in this country. With re- 
gard to the employment of spies, circum- 
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must say that he felt himself decided and 
confirmed in the impression he had long 
ago conceived of his duty, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, to sacrifice all other 
considerations in order to assist, by one 
vote at least, the constitution of his coun- 
try against the gigantic dangers which 
he saw surrounding and growing in upon 
it on every side. When he found some of 
those whom he had always considered men 
of the first authority in his country, men 
whose judgment was most venerable, and 
whose virtues were most dear to him, hav- 
ing sanctioned with their concurrence pro- 
positions like that of to-night, the grounds 
were certainly not in his estimation weak 
or unimportant which could induce him to 
resist that proposition—[ Hear! 

He had read with great attention the 
report he held in his hand.—As the report 
of a committee of that House, he was 
bound to respect that instrument;—for 


| many of the members who composed that 


stances occurred in the history of all | 
countries, in which governments found it | 
necessary to resort to such means for | 


detecting mischievous designs. 


On this | 


subject be would refer to what lord Cla- | 


rendon had said ov lord Falkland’s objec- 
tion to the employment of persons of that 
description. It 


was with reluctance he | 


gave his consent to the bill, but his vote | 


was founded on his conviction cf the 


urgent necessity of the measure. 


Lord Nugent said, that he had not in- | 


tended offering himself to the Tlouse, but 


that some things had fallen from different | 


gentlemen in the course of debate, parti- 
cularly from his hon. and Jearned friend 
who spoke last, on which he could not but 


| support the indictment. 


fecl anxious to offer a few observations.— | 


That, ona question of this importance to 


the happiness, safety, and freedom of our | 
country, a question which demanded from | 
every member of that House who wished | 


to act conscientiously or reasonably the 
discharge of a very awful and difficult 
duty, he was sure he need not, so im- 
pressed, doubt that the House would in- 
dulge his with its patience, if, in reply to 
his hon. and Jearned friend, he expressed, 
(with whotever reluctance he might feel 
in so doing), the grounds on which he 
had determined to give, as far as one vote 
could go, his assistance to this proposition 
fo every stage.—Efic had listened with deep 
and respectful attent’on, he hoped impar- 
tial too, to all that had fallen from those 
who had preceded him in debate, and he 


| 


committee he entertained great personal 
respect. Vor some, certainly feelings of 
the highest veneration and the most im- 
plicit confidence. But on a point like 
this, he could not, as some gentlemen de- 
clared themselves prepared to do, take as 
imperative on his conduct the report of 
any committee, however composed, so 
long as he found that committee left to 
judge, in both instances in which it has 
sate, on evidence entirely ex parte, on evi- 
dence not taken on oath, and, above all, 
on evidence prepared and sel scted by mi- 
nisters, who have, in this case, put their 
country on its trial, and have themselves 
stood ferward as its public accusers, to 
In this accusa- 
tion, considering the sentence which the 
country is to undergo in the event of con- 
viction, I think a very strong case indeed 
ought to be made out to support it. It is 
not too much that some witnesses should 
be examined and some case gone into 
for the defence. Vor, let it be remarked, 
that this committee has not been acting 
here (as some gentlemen have repre- 
sented it,) as a grand jury to find evidence 
merely to put the case on trial, but we are 
required to inflict a certain and a heavy 
punishment on the whole people of Eng- 
land, upon the final recommendation and 
verdict of this committee. If I had felt 
no objection, Sir, to the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act on which we were 
called to vote three months ago, the mere 
fact of that suspension having been fol- 
lowed up by no one act to justify its ne- 
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cessity would, with me, I confess, have 
been conclusive against renewing these 
extraordinary powers now. 

But, we are told that we are not to 
judge of the necessity of the first bill of 
suspension, of which we have already 
made trial, by the consideration of whe- 
ther or no the cases which have arisen 
might have been adequately met by the 
application of the ancient laws of the 
realm. My hon. and learned friend says 
that much has been done in the way of 
prevention, much in the way of intimida- 
tion, by the former suspension, and we 
are told that, without it, we might, before 
now, have had a rebellion in the country. 
Now, Sir, [ think that, in every case, it 
is not too much to leave the onus probandi 
distinctly on those who assert a strong af- 
firmative proposition. It remains with 
them to show how the safety of the state 
has been preserved by suspending its con- 
stitution. 

But on what evidence is it that we are 
called upon to give credence to the exist- 
ence of such astate of things in this coun- | 
try as can justify such an assertion? as | 
can justify such means having originally 


been had recourse to? but above all, as 
can justify, after the miscrable success of 
the original suspension, the repeating such | 
a proposition in the face of the represen- 

tatives of a free country? Are we to 

judge of the evidence by the terms of the | 
report now before us? Are we to judge | 
of it by the published report of that trial | 
which has lately reflected such deep dis- | 
grace upon his majesty’s ministers, I mean | 
the trial of the elder Watson? A trial 
which was so managed en the part of go- 
vernment as (by the enormous folly and | 
wickedness of hazarding an unsupported | 
indictment for treason where you might | 
doubtless have convicted and punished tor 
riot and sedition), so managed, I say, as 
to raise a few paltry incendiaries almost to 
the dignity of political martyrdom. On 
whatever information we take it, we are | 
to rest our solemn belief of this state of 
things mainly upon the almost unsupported 
evidence of the basest, the falsest, the 
most treacherous of human kind, I mean 
the hired informers of the state !—wretches 
whose trade it is to create disaffection in 
order to betray it; who, before they cau 
be your witnesses, must have gone through 
all the odious, unnatural, process of asso- 
ciating with traitors, of encouraging and 
abetting and fortifying their treasons, in 
order to sell their blood at a better price!— 
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Can such men as these be believed, when 
they stand forward (matchless impu- 
dence!) as the accusers of the people of 
England ?—By what motive can you tempt 
such men to tell the truth ?—By what form 
of adjuration can you bind the consciences 
of such men in the presence of Almighty 
God? [Hear, hear!]. 

My hon. and learned friend hes quoted, 
on this point, the opinion and practice of 
my lord Falkland, as set forth in lord Cla- 
rendon’s immortal eulogy on the unspotted 
character of his departed friend—I rejoice 
that he has sodone. ‘The record in which 
those sentiments are found is memorable, 
almost as memorable as the sentiments 
themselves—I willingly leave the subject 
of hired informers and spies to be judged 
by the opinion and practice of. that truly 
gallant, amiable, and exemplary man; 
and I mean it not offensively, if 1 say that 
I ain not afraid to set at issue, on the one 
hand, the authority of lord Falkland and 
the eulogy of Clarendon, with, on the 
other hand, the authority of his majesty’s 
present ministers and the eulogy of my 
hon. and learned friend. 

An hon. gentleman on the other side has 
said that the opinions and judgment of the 
people of England are on the side of mi- 
nisters. He has talked of appealing on 
the subject of this suspension to the opi- 
nion of the people of England. To the 
opinion of the people of England? Good 
God, Sir, do we not know that the people 
of England dare not express any free opi- 
nion at all? We know that we have gag- 
ged their speech by our sedition bills, we 
know that we have fettered their press by 
our ex-officio informations ; we know that 
we have made every magistrate in the 
country the supreme judge and summary 
punisher of blasphemy and sedition. We 
have made it sedition to talk contemptu- 
ously of his majesty’s present government, 
and, lastly, to fill the measure of intoler- 
ance and oppression, we add insult to it 
by appealing to the free opinion of a dis- 
franchised people. 

There is, and there must be expected 
to be, a wide difference between the alle- 
giance a man bears to a free government 
(an allegiance implanted by nature and 
sanctioned by education) and the allegi- 
ance demanded by a government which, 
if it suspends the constitution without 
good cause, can, in return for allegiance, 
give neither protection nor freedom. 
There is in the English people a love and 
admiration of the course of public jus- 
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tice in this country, which supports and 
strengthens the law. These feelings, 
however, may not be continued under a 
state and dispensation of things in which 
the course of criminal justice is stopped to 
the very spring, under a government, 
which, instead of ruling by the laws, rules 
by a system against all law, and against 
all morals,—a system which can only be 
enforced through the agency of all that 
is most perjured, most treacherous, and 
most base in human society. 

Sir, for my own part, I confess, I can- 
not respect the qualities of an adminis- 
tration (nor can I even pity its distress), 
which cannot enforce obedience to public 
justice, which cannot suppress immorality 
and sedition, nor keep the people within 
the pale of the law, except by claiming 
extraordinary and unconstitutional powers, 
powers of themselves capable of great 
abuse, and in their essence highly dan- 
amen to public liberty. My hon. and 
earned friend: says, that he believes that 
public liberty was never more generally 
felt or understood in this country, than 
within the last hundred and thirty years. 
Sir, I will myself go further, and say that 
I believe that, in spite of all the enact- 
ments of this reign, public liberty has 
never been more generally understood, 
nor more fully enjoyed in this country 
than during that period. But, on the 
other hand, I believe as conscientiously 
that public liberty was never in greater 
danger than at this very hour. 

We have heard much of sedition, and 
much of the inflamed and disaffected state 
of the country. Much as these topics 
have, I think, been exaggerated, by the 
manifest fears of some, and by the equally 
manifest interests of others, thus much, 
at least, for my own part, I believe. J be- 
lieve that there are some very dangerous 
spirits abroad (besides those disgraceful 


agents of government) busy, perhaps, but | 


too successfully in poisoning the public 
mind, and weakening the first general 
— of social order. But, if I be- 
ieve this, if I see immorality and sedition 
gaining ground among the people, I look 
to the government of the country, not 
only as responsible for the issue, But as 
guilty of the fact. I look to ministers, 
whose evil administration, whose unfeel- 
ing profusion on the one hand, whose 
boundless corruption on the other, have 
brought the people to such a condition 
of distress by the former, of immorality 
by the latter, that they are but too well 
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prepared to receive any system that mad- 
ness can invent, or any doctrines that 
wickedness can recommend. With re- 
spect to the wicked and visionary deluders 
of the people, be they wicked, or be the 
only visionary, or be they both, I will sa 
that no one who hears me more deep 
than | do abhors their sesagean nor more 
fervently deprecates their success. But 
were the case a thousand times worse than 
it is, were it capable of being shown 
(which God Almighty forbid), that we 
are now placed in the dilemma between 
popular commotion on the one hand, and 
on the other a continued suspension of our 
rights, I think that even at that dreadful 
issue, even in that awful alternative, I 
should be speaking in the spirit at least 
of the British constitution in saying that 
I should prefer, as the lesser evil, public 
disquiet to the risk of freedom so lon 

suspended that it may never be restored, 
—that I had rather see my country revo- 
lutionized than see it enslaved—[ Hear, 
hear! from government]. I repeat it— 
I had rather see my country revolu- 
tionized, than see it enslaved [loud cheers 
from opposition }. 

It was said, some time ago in this ses- 
sion, that we had already parted with 
enough of our liberty. It was said bya 
noble lord, whose name is synonymous in 
this country with public virtue and old 
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English love of liberty, if the — 
‘his proposition a little further can be sai 
| to be differing from him, in thus much 
only, Sir, do I differ from that noble lord, 
—I think that we have already parted with 
| a great deal too much of our liberty. We 
| have parted with too much of our liberty 
| in our statutes and institutions, but,—what 
| is, in my opinion, much more calamitous, 
what is fraught with infinitely greater peril 
in its probable results,—we have parted 
with our liberty in many of our useful and 
virtuous prejudices; we have parted with 
our liberty in much of our anxious care of 
it, in much of our pure and jealous love. 
I fear the tide of public opinion has ra- 
ther set the other way. ‘The sensibility 
of the country is morbidly awake to the 
dangers of popular commotion, but la- 
mentably cold to those of arbitrary power; 
and I fear, from the example of the past, 
and from the tendency of what is now 
doing, that there is in store for us a long 
series of years in which it will be the care 
of government to keep down and extin- 
guish that first of virtues in a people 3 
free spirit; and that, in those times there 
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will be but little of public virtue or firm- 
hess in the people to fence round and se- 
cure their privileges against the encroach- 
ments of their governments. 

Sir, I will trouble the House no longer; 
I may be visionary, I may be enthusiastic. 
But, God is my witness, I speak as I feel, 
and I should be a traitor indeed if, feel- 
ing as I do, I did not utter my sincere 
protest against what I think must be 
the inevitable consequences of such a 
system. I entirely agree in all that was 
so ably, so eloquently, and so impres- 
sively said the other night by my right 
hon. and learned friend, if he will allow 
me the ambition to call him so (sir 
Samuel Romilly,) on the bench below 
me. He = in terms not to be for- 
gotten or disregarded; I wish I could 
believe, that in the awful and prophetic 
close of that memorable speech, he was 
deceived in the present state and future 
prospects of our country. These are 
times which call on every gentleman, who 
feels rightly and warmly for the charac- 
ter, happiness, and freedom of his coun- 
try which call on every father of a ta- 
mily who wishes to transmit his country’s 
laws to his sons, as from his fathers he 
received them, entire, unsullied, and free, 
to step forward and resist, by every legal 
means within his power, this torrent which 
has broken in upon the constitution. It is 
in the discharge of a solemn and impe- 
rative duty, that, with these sentiments, 
I must vote against this bill [loud cries 
of “ Hear!” from opposition]. 

Mr. Lamé perfectly agreed with the 
noble lord in one sentiment which he had 
uttered, namely; that he would rather 
see the country revolutionized than 
enslaved; but the way to prevent the 
country from being enslaved was, in his 
opinion, to adopt such protecting mea- 
Sures as that under consideration. If 
those who thought with him were accused 
of exaggerating facts, and placing every 
thing in too strong colours, on the other 
hand, it surely could not be said that 
the noble lord had understated his case. 
He had never undervalued the benefit 
of the Habeas Corpus act, and would 
not consent to its suspension without 
the strongest reason; but he could not 
Concur with the member for Bristol, and 
others, in supposing that any difference 
between the two reports afforded a rea- 
son for not adopting the present Dill. If 
their opinion were founded on the idea 


that the conspiracy described in the aad 
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report was ripe for explosion, that had 
not been the foundation of his. It would 
be recollected, that he had laid very 
little stress on the report. He had given 
his opinion on a consideration of the 
spirit of the times, and the language held 
at public meetings, some of which were 
adjourned from time to time. What had 
been stated at those meetings respecting 
parliamentary reform, and the declarations 
that they were to resort to physical force, if 
their petitions were rejected, indicated a 
most dangerous spirit. In fact, the we 
titions which had been presented to that 
House were not petitions for reform but 
for revolution, since they prayed for an- 
nual parliaments and universal suffrage. 
He did not mean to say that all who 
signed these petitions desired a revolution; 
some of them might be well-meaning but 
mistaken enthusiasts; but he would as- 
sert that, in the general acceptation of the 
word, revolution must be the result of that 
change which annual parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage would create, and which 
would inevitably be followed by a military 
despotism. This unfortunate situation of 
things, arising from the spirit and temper 
of the times, was greatly aggravated by 
the manner in which the press was too 
generally conducted. He did not mean, 
in saying this, to pronounce an indiscrimi- 
nate censure. He was aware that there 
were many instances of moderation, can- 
dour, and great ability, in the manage- 
ment of periodical publications; and he 
made much excuse for the haste in which 
daily papers were printed ; for he believed 
that, in consequence of the want of time, 
articles frequently appeared, the insertion 
of which was afterwards regretted. Still 
however, it was reasonable to consider the 
press, and, in particular, that part which 
was printed on Sunday, as tending greatl 

to foster discontent in the country. Wit 

respect to the latter publications, he had 
long observed, that they studiously threw 
into the back ground all that was excel- 
lent in the law and constitution of the 
country, and brought forward in the most 
aggravated colours, every thing which 
could be rendered atopic of complaint. 
This practice, too, was always carried on 
with particular activity during the proro- 
gation of parliament, when the statements 
which were hazarded could not experi- 
ence so ready or complete a refutation. 
It was common to speak of the power of 
the press, and he admitted that its power 
was great. He should, however, beg 
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leave to remind the conductors of the 
press of their duty to apply to themselves 
a maxim which they never neglected to 
urge on the consideration of government 
—*‘ that the possession of great power ne- 
cessarily implies great responsibility.” 


They stood in a high situation, and ought | 


to consider justice and truth the great ob- 


jects of their labours, and not yield them-— 


selves up to their interests or their pas- 
sions. His friends would, perhaps re- 


proach him with instigating ministers to 


curb the press; but nothing, he assured 
them, was farther from his mind. He was 
aware of the great benefit the country de- 
rived from the liberty of the press, and 
nothing could induce him to concur in 
any measure that might tend to injure it; 
at the same time he was free to confess, 
that its state had an influence on the vote 
he gave on the present question. With 
regard to the statements in the reports, 
though his vote was not founded on them, 
he believed them to be generally correct. 
The Manchester plot had been  ridi- 
culed, but ridicule was no argument. It 
was certain the insurrection in Derbyshire 
had taken place as described, and that, too, 
before Oliver had appeared in the country. 
—With respect to the employment of spies 
and the encouragement of informers, he 
said, that it appeared to him to have been 
Jeft upon its true ground in the last de- 
bate. It would certainly be much better, 
if amongst men there could be a perfect 
reliance and confidence of the one upon 
the other. It would be well if there were 
no fraud, no violence, no combinations 


against life, property, and character ; such | 


were a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ; but we all knew very well, that 


it was not to be expected under the pre- 


sent circumstances of humannature; there- 
fore it would be giving fraud and crime 
too great an advantage, if they were to 
have the free use of all their own arms, 
and if no means of the nature alluded to 
were to be resorted to for their prevention 
and detection. Such measures ought to be 
taken with due circumspection; such evi- 
dence should be received with due cau- 
tion, but the taking such measures and 
the receiving such evidence was a neces- 
sity forced upon us by the imperfection 
of our nature. With respect to the per- 
sons themselves who undertook such tasks 
there could be but one opinion. Such 
businesses necessarily involved in them- 
selves falsehood, breach of trust, and a 
simulation of the best and most sacred 
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feelings of our nature for the purpose of 
ruining and destroying those towards 
whom they were put on. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered, that in human so- 
ciety there were many functions neces- 
sary to be discharged, many duties indis- 
pensable to be fulfilled, with regard to 
which the only feeling was astonishment 
how any persons could by any means be 
found, or by any motive induced to fulfil 
and discharge them. With respect to the 
affair at Iluddersfield, the fact had not 
been denied. It was admitted that there 
were on the night mentioned in the report 
on the bridge at Iluddersfield a body of 
armed men, the numbermight be disputed 
-upon, with hostile intentions against the 
|town. Now, if Oliver instigated the rising 
‘could it be contended that he spread 
throughout the country the animus the 
‘rebellious feelings which induced them 
| thus to act according to his instigation? It 
‘was impossible—it was absurd in itself— 
the fact was, that those counties had been 
‘long in a disturbed and fermenting state— 
~Luddism was a most dangerous system-= 
he had always thought it most unwise to 
‘consider it a mere local and temporary 
ebullition, It was an organized plan to 
‘carry into effect measures by main force ; 
if it were suffered to prevail for one pur- 
| pose, it would very soon be transferred to 
Others; if it were allowed to be prac- 
_tised in one part of the kingdom, it would 
very shortly spread wherever the discon- 
‘tented had an object to carry. It acted 
intimidation and the intimidation upon 
the minds of the middling orders of people 
was great in the counties in which it had 
prevailed. Ile should be for the exten- 
sion of the power proposed to be granted 
toministers. If when this power expired, 
the alarming symptoms still continued it 
would then be time to adopt measures 
calculated to meet the particular evil. 
But he had always thought it more fa- 
vourable to liberty to resort to a measure 
of this nature, extraordinary, and in its 
| nature temporary, which must cease, and 
from which they would return to the con- 
| stitution safe and unimpaired there to 
‘enact new laws upon new principles which 
_they might afterwards find it very difficult 
and inconvenient to repeal, and which 
might therefore become perpetual. He 
‘could wish, however, that the term as- 
‘signed for this measure were such as 
/ would ensure an early meeting of par- 
\liament. Nothing tended in such a de- 
gree to fix the eyes, and tranquillize the 
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minds of the people. Much of the dis- 
turbances of the last year might be attri- 
buted to the deferring so late the meet- 
ing of parliament. Gentlemen were of far 
more service to their country in their 
places in that House, than in their res- 
pective counties, beneficial as their pre- 
sence there might be—the suffering the 
measure to expire now would be send- 
ing forth amongst the people persons of 
considerable influence and of the worst in- 
tentions, who would infallibly labour to 
revive all that was now quiet. It 
would also give a general stimulus and 
encouragement to the spirit of disaffec- 
tion, and upon the whole he gave his vote 
for the question with regret and anxiety, 
but without doubt—if he was the only 
leader in these disturbances, did he give 
the people the previous animus also? 
Some gentleman expected that a plentiful 
harvest would restore tranquillity to the | 
country, and he hoped it would; but if! 
that should not be the case, it would then 
be necessary to consider what other re- 
medies could be resorted to; whether | 
some measures limited to the districts in | 
which the disorder chiefly prevailed ought 
not to be adopted ? 

Mr. Macdonald rose and said :— 

Mr. Speaker ;—I am glad that my noble 
and honorable friends intervened between | 
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too repeatedly brought to our considera- 
tion—We are about to take from the 
subject the great essential, fundamental 
law which gives to every Englishman of 
every degree, the right of knowing his 
accusation, and of claiming his trial by his 
peers! We are going to confer on the 
Crown, on the other hand, the absolute 
and uncontrolled disposal of the personal 
liberty of every inhabitant of the British 
empire, subject too to na question,—for it 
would be a mockery not to assume, indeed 
it has been sufficiently admitted, that a 
bill of indemnity must be the necessary 
appendage of this measure,—why then, at 
least we know what we are about; we are 
legislating with our eyes open. But re- 
volting as this may sound, it has been 
done before, we are told. It has been 
done before under other circumstances, 
then why not under present circum- 
stances? It has been done for a few 
months, then why not now for a year, or a 
few years? It has been done in time of 
war, then why not in time of peace? It 
has been done during the setting of par- 
liament, then why not during a proroga- 
ticn of parliament? Such is the course 
and the use of precedent in the case of a 
great popular right. Let the House look 
well to that. Neither my hon. friend op- 
posite, nor either of my hon. friends on 
this side of the House, with all their 


the learned civilian who spoke before | 
them (Dr. Phillimore) and myself; for, | talents and all their knowledge of history 
whatever pleasure I am sure I shall derive | have been able to establish any one point 
from hearing him in future, [ must own | of analogy between the present and any 
that on seeing him for the first time rise in| former occasion. Let it be remembered, 
his place, Lcould not without the deepest then, that we are called upon not to 
pain be thus reminded of the loss we have | follow a precedent, but to create one. 

sustained in his lamented predecessor; a! Blackstone says, ** This experiment 
loss which we shall indeed long feel upon | ought only to be tried in cases of extreme 
every occasion, but on none so much as! emergency.” Ihave not the honour of 
on an occasion like the present, so vitally | being a member of the learned profession, 
interesting to the cause of public liberty | but I should be glad that any lawyer 
—a loss too, the recollection of which, is; would be pleased to interpret what this 
not a little aggravated by hearing to-night | constitutional writer intended by an ex- 
from his successor, opinions and doc-| treme emergency? Did he contemplate 
trines(1 mean it not offensively) so widely | the case of some bands of labouring ar- 
different from those that would have | tizans, discontented because they had not 
found place in my late friend’s breast.| work, dissatisfied only because, their 
Sir, the learned doctor, as also my hon. | families had not food, or did he advert to 
friend who spoke last, occupied altogether | a case of a very different description, the 
with the alarms that possess them, have, I | only sort of case in which this measure of 
think, endeavoured to keep a little out of dernier resort had ever been called in aid, 
sight the full extent of the sacrifice | the case of a disputed dynasty, a divided 
it is proposed to us to make. What | people, a kingdom beset by forcign and 
Is it we are about to take away from ' betrayed by domestic enemies? Nosuch 
the subject, and what to confer on the | circumstances exist now, and will any man 
servants of the Crown? for down to the | stand up in his place here and say, that 
last hour of the discussion, it cannot be | the state is in that jeopardy whichcanalone 
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be called an extreme emergency? The 
famous London conspiracy, that impudent 
outrage of haifa dozen ruffians, uncon- 
nected and unsupported, will that—not as 
set forth in all the extravagant colouring 
of the first report, but as it appeared in 
evidence, —will that lead us to any such 
conclusion? Or the projected expedi- 
tion of the miserable men from Manches- 
ter, with their children in the blankets at 
their backs, and who were dispersed with 
awhisp of straw, will that justify such a 
conclusion? Or the last disorderly move- 
ment, commonly called Mr, Oliver's insur- 
rection, when this handful of wretched 
dupes (the picture was a moving one) mis- 
led only to be betrayed, threw themselves, 
pale and emaciated into the hedgerows to 
perish. Where, in any or in all of these 
which form the sum total of the imputed 
overt acts of treason and rebellion, do we 
find a shadow of a pretext for inflicting 
upon the nation the last of penalties, a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act? 
My hon. friend who spoke last, has dis- 
covered it where nobody but himself 
would have thought of looking for it, in a 
Sunday newspaper. In God’s name let 
the editor be made amenable to the law if 
he has transgressed, but let us not hear 
so ludicrous an argument for so serious a 
measure. He has discovered farther the 
justification of this odious bill in the 
petitions (presented long ago, by the way, 
and of which we now hear nothing) in fa- 
vour of annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage, which my hon. friend says are 
revolution. I concur with him in his opi- 
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nion of the extravagant absurdity and im-- 


practicability of such theories; on that 
very account, however, I am satisfied they 
are destined to but an ephemeral ex- 
istence; and I think they ought to be 
borne with as the ebullition of a moment 
of suffering. But it is dangerous indeed 
to make the petitions of the people the 
ground for punishing them; and when my 
hon. friend talks of their asking for revo- 
lution, let him quiet his apprehensions by 
assuring himself, that when they intend 
revolution, they will not ask it of the 
legislature. 

Now, Sir, it has been argued, with 
much apparent triumph, that this law has 
now been in force for four months ; yet 
who, it has been asked, has ever yet 
heard of any of those grievances and op- 
pressions which it was anticipated might 
result from it? In the first place I an- 
swer, that such a law is in itself an oppres- 
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sion. That to withhold from the people 
of England their birthright because some 
part of the population of a few stated 
manufacturing districts, have shown 
symptoms of insubordination, is an o 
pression, That so to degrade and dis- 
grace the nation in the eyes of foreign 
owers is an injustice, and an oppression. 

ut if it be true that in the infancy of this 
power, while exercised under the im- 
mediate check and control of parliament, 
no flagrant instance of abuse can be 
stated (which, after what has passed in 
the earlier part of this evening, we have no 
very solid grounds to suppose), I say we 
are not on that account to abate one jot 
of our just constitutional jealousy; for 
that check and control removed, what 
security have we that its future adminis- 
tration will be equally temperate? The 
personal character of the minister—state it 
as high as you please, and I am sure it 
cannot be stated too highly—gives us 
none; for he is removable at the pleasure 
of the Crown, when this power would 
devolve on his perhaps less scrupulous 
successor. 

But whence, I should be glad to know, 
have gentlemen derived this comfortable 
assurance (into which I was surprised 
that the hon. member for Bramber should 
have given with so much facility), that in 
point of fact there has been, up to this 
time neither individual hardship nor in- 
justice,—at least they do not derive it from 
the personal knowledge of the under secre- 
tary of state, who has been content to 
disclaim all knowledge of such concerns. 
Some 30 or 40 persons are actually suffer- 
ing under the operation of this law, Let 
us look at their condition. Upon what 
information have they been suspected? 
Upon such as satisfied the secretary of 
state. Sir, the best men may err, and 
informers are not always honest, though 
they are always jealous. Olivers and 
Castles will find their way to the ear of a 
secretary of state, and they will multiply 
in proportion to his credulity. Then for 
the condition of these men, what is it? 
Torn from their families, they are not told 
why,—they ask for trial, but it is denied 
them. Secluded by the arbitrary will of 
the minister even from the superintending 
eye of the visiting magistrate, whom the 
express law of the land had sent there to 
be their protector; immured, for aught 
they see or we know interminably, these 
forlorn creatures, unknown and unheard 
of, are stretched in their dungeans of des- 
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pair; and it is because they are unheard 
of that we are invited to presume that 
they are not wronged. The humane, the 
constitutional presumption! ‘The autho- 
rity to whom I have already referred (no 
remarkable enthusiast or visionary on the 
side of the people) was not so easily satis- 
fied—he has this passage : ** Attacks upon 
life and property at the arbitrary will of 
the magistrate are less dangerous to the 
commonwealth than such as are made on 
the personal liberty of the subject. To 
bereave a man of life, or by violence con- 
fiscate his estate without accusation or 
trial would be so gross and notorious an 
act of despotism as must at once convey 
an alarm of tyranny throughout the 
kingdom; but confinement of the person 
by secretly hurrying him to gaol, where 
his sufferings are either unknown or for- 
gotten, is a less public, a less striking, and 
therefore a more dangerous engine of arbi- 
trary government.” 
What becomes, then, of this argument, 
or where is the triumph? but it was a dan- 
erous one for the friends of this bill to 
ave introduced; for if indeed this very 
measure has been tried for four months, 
and after so long an eXperience, we 
hear from ministers that matters are 
no better; have we not on our side a 
right to contend, that we have taken a 
wrong course, and ought to persevere in it 
no longer. Now as to its applicability 
what have we heard? There is not, I 
think, one gentleman who has yet advo- 
cated this bill, who has not set out with 
undertaking to establish this point, with- 
out which indeed no argument could 
avail them any thing. I have listened to 
each of them with the utmost attention, 
and I protest that I have heard nothing 
like an argument, to prove it except there 
be any involved in their favourite sweep- 
Ing maxim, that whenever a partial and 
defined discontent exists any where, it 
must be most meet, right, and proper that 
an universal and unlimited power of soli- 
tary imprisonment should be vested in the 
minister of the day. Any man who will 
take the trouble to turn over a child's 
edition of the history of England, must 
know that in the few instances in which this 
extreme measure has been resorted to, it 
has been directly aimed at some secret 
cabal comprehending property, and rank, 
and station, with a view to defeat some 
growing conspiracy against the Crown by 
the seizure of some distinguished chiefs 
and leaders; in the single instance in 
(VOL. XXXVI. ) 
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which it has occurred in peace, we 
know that no less a personage than the 
premier duke of the realm, together with 
the bishop of Rochester and others, were 
the immediate objects of its operation ; 
but arrest and carry off a score of journey- 
men stocking weavers, supposed to be im- 
plicated in this rebellion, not of the head 
but of the belly, and what have you gain- 
ed? “ascore as good as they” succeed 
them on the morrow, and so on till your 
—_— saturated gaols will no longer 
hold them. Indeed the under secretary 
of state has informed us, that some of 
these dangerous men have been turned 
loose as fast as others came in, and that 
the return he has presented to us only 
means that he keeps an average of from 
30 to 40 ad libitum incarcerated. An hon. 
gentleman on the floor was extremely in- 
dignant at this argument, but he will allow 
me to say he did not refute it; had he 
been in a condition to do so, we should 
not have been discussing here to-day such 
a proposition as this. If our laws are to 
be voted insufficient to meet such an exi- 
gency as the present, and it is determined 
to resort to some measure of violence, I 
agree with those who think that far more 
applicable would be some of the provisions 
of the Irish Insurrection act, by which a 
power is given to proclaim certain disturb- 
ed districts as coming under its operation, 
though God forbid that I should be sup- 
posed to recommend it.. The law we pas- 
sed this session for putting down all secret 
political associations, and restricting public 
meetings (whether wise or justifiable or 
not in all its enactments, I discuss not 
now ), was at least apposite and efficacious. 
But for the measure now under our con- 
sideration, we have the mortification of 
knowing beforehand, not merely’ that it is 
violent and odious, but farther, that it is 
inapplicable and absurd. 

It has been asked, however, whether 
any man supposes a minister would en- 
cumber himself with so troublesome a 
thing as arbitrary power, if it were not 
strictly necessary. Sir, I would refer 
those who ask the question to the histo 
and practice of human nature. Is it or is 
it not the character and habit of power to 
extend its own authority and encroach 
upon the limits that restrain it? But in 
the present case I have a more specific 
answer ; and I say that a minister, weak in 
every thing, save in the enormous and over- 
grown patronage and influence of the 
Crown, which he wields at his command, 
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never yet felt, nor ever will feel, that 
he has power enough. Heap up your 
statute book with restrictive laws upon 
restrictive laws till the ancient con- 
stitution of the country is borne down, 
defaced, destroyed !—Still will you not 
have succeeded in making such an ad- 
ministration strong, because it carries 
within itself the principle ef its own weak- 
ness. But here 1 wish to speak out plainly 
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| ministers are but men, subjects must 

have their securities; ours we obtained 

with difficulty, and we must cling to them 

with a desperate tenacity. Sir, I should 
' be disposed, for one, to consider this bill as 
going in effect to repeal rather than to 
suspend that without which the constitu- 
tion of England is an empty sound, the 
act of Habeas Corpus. For, in my con- 
' science, I believe that there is no more 


and boldly, and I say that if a minister of | chance of this power if given now, being 
England in the third year of peace, of | surrendered in the nextsession, than thatthe 
| income tax would have been surrendered 


profound peace, with no external appre- 
| 


hension of any kind, with 19-20ths of the 
population sound at the core, as the 
noble member for Yorkshire well termed 
it, and not only disposed to co-operate 
with, but deeply interested in co-operating 
with the constituted authorities—with a 
large, well organized, civil police, capa- 
ble upon occasion of almost indefinite 
extension—with a force of not less than 
20,000 yeomanry cavalry, capable also of 
improvement by proper encouragement 
(which by-the-by like every thing clse, 
save this detestable measure, was some- 
what tardily thought of), and in addition 
to all this, with that which no peace minis- 
ter ever had, and I trust never will have 
again—with an immense standing army at 
his back; if, I say, with all these ad- 
vantages, a minister so circumstanced has 
not nerve enough to guarantee with his 
head the preservative of the public tran- 
quillity, without sweeping away the last 


prop and stay of public liberty, there is | 


the next session had it been obtained—a 
chimera which no reasonable man at this 
time of day entertains, But upon their 
own reasoning it cannot be expected; for 
unless we are sanguine enough to imagine 
_ that we are destined soon again to hail the 
‘revival of all that factitious, and, in some 
respects I fear, pernicious prosperity 
which the war brought along with it, is 
there not too much ground to fear that 
the reasons of to-day will not be wanting 
to the gentlemen opposite in the next ses- 
;sion? Our utmost hope then must be 
limited to an occasional taste, some slight 
reminiscence of our former liberties when 
trade happens to be brisk, and wages to 
run high—by the standard must in future 
be struck a sort of assize of the constitu- 
tion; the returns from Nottingham and 
| Manchester must henceforth be taken as 
the gauge and the criterion of British 
| freedom. 

Sir, L should be sorry to touch upon 


| 
| 
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indeed reason enough why he should be | matter that might be offensive in any quar- 
removed, but none at all why he should | ter, bet 1 fecl that I should not do my 
be appointed dictator. | duty if Isat down without expressing an 

The president of the board of control | carnest and anxious hope that in this pro- 
concluded a speech not so remarkable for ject we do not sce the offspring of too long 
its point or force as his speeches usually } and intimate a connexion with the despotic 
are (which I mention only as evidence of | powers of Europe.—‘The recent circum- 
the badness of his cause), with declaring | stances of the world have unfortunately 
in an animated strain, that the object of | familiariscd us too much with power in all 


this bill was to protect, not to oppress. It 
may be so; I have no doubt it is so; but 
has not this been the uniform apology for 
every usurpation of power by all govern- 
ments in all time? When was the stride 
from limited to unlimited power ever made 
but it was done professedly for the good 
of the governed? and plausibly too; for the 
larger the power of the Crown, the greater 
undoubtedly are its means of protec- 
tion to the subject. Of all governments, 
despotism would be the strongest and the 
best, if we could secure a succession of 
something more than men to administer 
it; but as that cannot be, and princes and 


its shapes. Vor a variety of reasons, I do 
not desire to press this subject farther, 
but I must say; that of all moments, the 
very last in which I should be disposed to 
entertain this question, would be that in 
which alcague of military monarchs governs 
the universe—a league in which England 
has the honour, if such it be, of being 
numbered third or fourth—a league, some 
of the members of which, have not yet 
bethought them of redeeming their pro- 
mises to the subjects of free constitutions 
and Habeas Corpus acts—a league the 
very best object of which appears to be 
to disarin ! 
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Much stress has been laid by more than 
one hon. member, and more especially I 
think by the hon. member for Corfe Castle 
pe appears to have long since aban- 

oned all his old pretensions to any thing 
like neutrality, unless they are inherent 
in the seat which he appropriates to him- 
self), upon the hands into which this ter- 
rible authority is to be committed. I can- 
not consent to single out one departmen- 
tally where all are equally responsible to 
parliament, and I must say, that if 1 have 
found myself unable to concede what is 
asked to the case produced, and the rea- 
soning upon it, least of ali shall I be dis- 
posed to concede it on the score of con- 
fidence. Yor I cannot forget, I ought not 
to forget, that they who now raise the cry 
of * Property in danger,” are the same 
who heretofore, for their own purposes, 
were not ashamed to raise the cry of 
“ Church in danger.’—Still less can I for- 
get that they into whose hands the confid- 
ing member for Corfe Castle is so ready 
to pour forth either this or any other 
power, are themselves deeply, criminally re- 
sponsible for no small share of the imita- 
tion that has grown out of the public dis- 
tress. Are they not the same ministers 
who,at the opening of the last session, sent 
down the Prince Regent to his parliament 
with an ironical congratulation on our in- 
ternal prosperity,—thereby proving to the 
whole world that they knew nothing of the 
real state of the country, whose affairs they 
presumed to administer? ‘The same who 
when on the return of peace, they should 
have applied themselves promptly and un- 
remittingly to the wants and wishes of the 
people, were occupied only in interesting 
themselves in power by perpetuating a 
peace income tax with a war army? ‘The 
same, in short, who were found jobbing 
when they should have been retrenching— 
who, goaded and beat and driven into 
every measure of economy, which real or fic- 
titious they have since adopted, refused to 
the prayers and solicitations of the entire 
nation in the last session a parliamentary 
inquiry into the public expenditure ?— 
and what followed? Tlave we not seen at 
the commencement of the present session 
in a fatal precedence, a committee of dis- 
affection sit first, and a committee of re- 
trenchment follow after ?—is this fair play 
to the people? Is this justice to the prince 
whom they serve? Why then, I say, if 
things are indeed come to that pass that 
they call for the bill in my hand—be it so, 
but let us hear no more of confidence. 
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But Iam sensible that I must be fati- 
guing the patience and attention of the 
House,—I will conclude by exhorting the 
House to pause before they resolve to aid 
and abet this system of error and of mis- 
chief.—If the instructions of a secretary of 
state to magistrates are to be held to have 
the force and effect of declaratory laws—if 
again,and always as against the people, the 
arbitrary dicta of a minister are to be pa- 
ramount to a positive, express written sta- 
tute, and prerogative is again to be con- 
jured up to bear down law—if such are the 
means by which it is determined to meet 
the transient excesses of these unhappy 
men, who have heretofore by their indus- 
try contributed their share to the national 
prosperity, you will raise a flame in Eng- 
land, that who shall undertake to extin- 
guish ! 

Sir, these local disorders must call prin- 
cipally for Jocal and particular remedies,— 
they may further demand some additions 
to the general municipal law, and they 
have already received very large additions, 
—they must most especially require the 
well-directed vigilance and energy of a 
wise and prudent government—but never, 
let legislative violence be confounded with 
executive vigour!—For our more ge- 
neral domestic policy I should say,—let 
us, before it is too late, retract our errors, 
and retrace our steps—let us substitute a 
great and generous system of conciliation, 
of confidence, and of concession—of all 
errors it will be the noblest, of all dangers 
it will be the least. Instead of making ex- 
periments upon the public liberties, and 
playing tricks with the constitution; in- 
stead of reducing it by our vote of to- 
night to the level of that of the less fa- 
voured governments of the world, let us 
rather hold it up to the people in all its 
purity and integrity. Do not, after the 
example of the president of the board of 
control, talk to them only in admiration 
of what he terms its pliability, which 
means that you may twist and turn it to 
whatever you please, but tell them rather 
of its solidity, its stubbornness, or its im- 
mutability. Above all things teach them 
that the aristocracy, that men of property 
are not to be lightly induced to abandon 
in a panic the palladium of the people’s 
rights. ‘Teach them that, happen what 
will, that at least shall be held sacred and 
inviolate; for annihilate it, and you may 
build your Waterloo bridges and Waterloo 
monuments in record, and it will be a 
mournful omen of what a free people could 
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achieve, but the spirit that conquered 
there will be no more! [Hear, hear!}. 

Colonel Stanhope believed that this mea- 
sure was calculated to secure the peace 
and happiness of the country. For his 
part, he placed the utmost reliance on the 
committee of secrecy, and on the report 
which they had made. The main cause 
of the disaffection which had appeared, 
arose from the distresses of the country : 
but though he admitted that the people 
had borne their sufferings with great forti- 
tude, it was necessary to save them from 
the effects of their own phrenzy. He 
should, therefore, vote for the bill. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that much had 
been said of the danger which threatened 
the constitution, but it was difficult for 
him to learn from the different speakers 
what the precise nature of that danger 
was. Some spoke of one danger and some 
of another, each raising a phantom of his 
own from which they professed to have 
the most dreadful apprehensions: nothing 
had, however, been said, to enable any 
man of common understanding to know 
what they meant, except indeed what had 
been said by the hon. member near him 
(Mr. Lamb), who had manfully and plain- 
ly told his opinion of it, that it was solely 
directed against the petitions which had 
been sent up by the people for reform 
and economy. The hon. gentleman had 
indulged himself pretty much in assertions 
respecting the wild and visionary schemes, 
as he called them, which had lately been 
proposed by some individuals. He did 
not find fault with the hon. member for 
making such assertions, but he must say 
it was just as easy for him to say that the 
hon. member and his friends endeavoured 
to impose upon the people by delusive 
statements, and by measures tending to 
deprive them of their best and most sacred 
rights, which he (sir Francis) would de- 
fend to his latest breath. He was not 
in the least astonished to hear the hon. 
gentleman defend the borough system ; on 
the contrary, it was natural that he should 
do so, as he was himself a borough nomi- 
nee. The hon. gentleman could not blame 
him, if he attacked the system and its ad- 
herents, for to them he owed no allegiance, 
but on the contrary eternal hostility, be- 
lieving them, as he did, to be the cause of 
all those evils with which, unfortunately, 
this once happy country had been cursed. 
He knew the motive on which ministers 
acted in the present occasion, and he 
would frankly tell them, that it would be 
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much better for them at once to make a 
law, declaring it to be high treason for the 
a a to demand that they should be 
fairly represented in that House, and 
their complaints attended to. Much had 
been said about iusurrections and plots, 
but he asked, where did they exist, and 
even if they did exist, how was the pre- 
sent measure likely to remove or prevent 
them? The preamble to the original act 
spoke of a treasonable insurrection in the 
country, but he challenged any man to 
produce a single proof of this being a 
fact. The truth was, that the people saw 
what the state of the House was; they 
saw a total want of economy in every de- 
partment of the state phe saw burthens 
unnecessarily imposed on them ; and they 
therefore complained. ‘To get rid of these 
complaints was the sole object of this ex- 
traordinary measure, and to give it some 
appearance of being called for, plots were 
said to be formed to subvert the constitu. 
tion. To accomplish this object spies 
were employed to disseminate disaffection 
and excite public irritation. That spies 
had been employed, was not denied by 
ministers, but defended on the ground of 
such employment being necessary in every 
free government. There could not exist 
a better criterion than this to judge of a 
governinent, for it certainly was degrad- 
ing in the extreme to any government to 
think that it had not the affections of its 
subjects, and could not be carried on ex- 
cept by the employing of such infamous 
and detestable persons. What, then, 
must be the opinion formed of the British 
government, when its ministers could un- 
blushingly admit that they had employed 
and rewarded such miscreants? He at 
that moment held in his hand a vast num- 
ber of letters, many of them from persons 
of high respectability, and well known to 
him, in which it was decidedly stated, that 
Oliver, one of this odious gang, had ac- 
tually entrapped some individuals into the 
commission of those deeds, to prevent 
which was the professed object of the pre- 
sent bill. He had always considered these 
spies to be the instruments of tyranny, and 
when he contemplated what ministers now 
did, he could not help being forcibly struck 
with the line of policy pursued in America 
(the only free country he believed on 
earth), at the time our army had _posses- 
sion of its capital, Then indeed one 
would have thought was the time when a 
suspension should have taken place, if 
ever it was to take place, but the execu- 
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tive government there felt too much re- 
spect for the people, and had too strong 
an attachment to the rights of man, to 
adopt such a measure. The learned ci- 
vilian (Dr. Phillimore) had talked of the 
bill as a measure of intimidation, but if 
such a system as that of intimidation was 
once introduced, God only knew where it 
would end, or what it would lead to! 
Severity must lead to discontent, and this 
would afford a plea for additional severity. 
It was well known that this had been al- 
ways the case, and indeed, what else had 
produced all the discontent in Ireland, and 
what had led to all the miseries in which 
she had been involved? It was just the 
same policy we in this country were called 
to adopt, and all, too, under the auspices 
and government of the noble lord on the 
other side. He held now in his hand se- 
veral affidavits respecting the system then 
followed by that noble lord, to which he 
should for a moment or two call the atten- 
tion of the House. One of them was by 
a John Hevey, tobacco and snuff-manu- 
facturer in Dublin, who stated, 

“¢ That on the 4th of June, 1798, (when 
lord Castlereagh was first secretary of 
state to the lord lieutenant) deponent was 
arrested by a military party and taken to 
the Royal Exchange, which was then con- 
verted into a prison and place for the in- 
fliction of torture upon persons suspected, 
or said to be suspected, of treasonable 
practices. Saith, that at said period de- 
ponent was of the age of 24 years or there- 
abouts, and the partner of his father in the 
brewing business, which deponent super- 
intended, and the nett profits of which 
amounted to about 3,000/. per annum. 
That whilst deponent was at the said Royal 
Exchange he was required by dean Beres- 
ford to give information to government 
as to treasonable persons and practices, 
who thereupon told deponent he would 
serve himself by complying, or words to 
that effect ; and at the same time Henry 
Charles Sirr, esq. then town major of 
Dublin and a resident in the Castle (and 
having daily communications as deponent 
understood and believes with said lord 
Castlereagh, and the other efficient mem- 
bers of the Irish government), threatened 
to hang deponent. Saith, that after depo- 
nent had been confined at the said Royal 
Exchange for about two days, he was re- 
moved to the prevot, where he remained 
about seven weeks, and was from thence 
transmitted to Kilkenny gaol. Saith, that 
the night before deponent’s departure 
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from the Prevot for Kilkenny, William 
Sandys (then brigade-major and prevot- 
martial) sent his servant in deponent’s 
name, to deponent’s house, for his (depo- 
nent’s) horse, which was of the value of 
fifty guineas, or thereabouts, and which he 
accordingly got; and said Sandys, about 
the moment of deponent’s departure, told 
deponent that he would never return from 
Kilkenny, as he would most certainly be 


| hanged, or words to that import and ef- 
fect. Saith, that deponent was, soon af- 
ter his arrival at Kilkenny, tried by a 
| court martial, and sentenced to transpor- 
, tation to Botany Bay, as it was notified to 
_ him, and was convicted by said court mar- 
_ tial of being an united Irishman, upon the 
| evidence of two witnesses, one of whom 
was under sentence of death, but promised 
— as deponent understood and be- 
ieves, for so swearing against deponent, 
although deponent positively saith, he 
never had in his life any communication 
or conversation about politics with the 
said witness; and the said other witness 
was confessedly perjured. Saith, that 
upon deponent’s having heard of said ex- 
traordinary sentence, he immediately com- 
municated it to his friends and relatives in 
Dublin, by whom, as deponent understood 
and believes, every effort was made to ob- 
tain an explanation of the grounds upon 
which it was passed without effect ; and at 
length deponent’s sister having presented 
a memorial to lord Cornwallis (then at 
the head of the Irish government), that 
nobleman was pleased to issue an order for 
deponent’s liberation, grounded upon a 
revision by his lordship of the minutes of 
the said court-martial and a certificate to 
deponent’s loyalty and general good con- 
duct and character from the officers of the 
Roebuck corps of yeoman cavalry, which 
was, as deponent verily believes, one of 
the most respectable corps in the county 
of Dublin, and of which deponent was at 
the time a member. Saith, that sometime 
after deponent’s said sentence, he was 
waited upon by general sir Charles Asgill, 
who then commanded the Kilkenny dis- 
trict, who stated his supposition that de- 
ponent was perfectly satisfied with the 
justice of his sentence, at which deponent 
having expressed surprise, the general 
then observed, *‘ We are told, Mr. Hevey, 
‘that you are about to memorial lord 
‘ Cornwallis for your liberation, but you 
‘ are not likely to succeed; you are that 
‘ sort of a man whom government would 
‘wish to send out of the country, and, to 
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‘ prevent any farther trouble, we will re- 
‘scind that part of the sentence which 
‘ relates to your transportation to Botany 
‘ Bay, provided you will quit Ircland for 
‘seven years,’ or words to that effect ; to 
which proposition deponent declined to 
accede ; and upon the following day, the 
said order of lord Cornwallis for deponent’s 
release was communicated tohim. Saith, 
that upon deponent’s return from Kilkenny, 
having met said major Sandys, on Arran 
Quay, Dublin, in company with lord 
Enniskillen, deponent demanded from him 
his said horse, which however said Sandys, 
in an indignant tone of voice, refused to 
return, alleging that neither he (deponent) 
nor any other traitor should ever ride said 
horse, or words to that effect. Saith, that 
deponent thereupon commenced an action 
at law against said Sandys, for recovery of 
said horse, or the value thereof, upon 
which deponent received a note from Mr. 
Edward Cooke, the then under secretary, 
and confidential friend of lord Castle- 
reagh, and the brother in law of said 
Sandys, desiring 1o see deponent, and de- 
ponent having accordingly waited upon 
said Cooke was by him indignantly asked, 
whether deponent was not going to law 
with an officer of the government, and 
upon deponent’s observing in answer, that 
he was only endeavouring by legal means 
to recover his property, said Cooke then 
exclaimed ‘ By God, Mr. Hevey, we will 
‘ hang you yet—I can lay my finger, Sir, 
€ upon a certain paper, to show you that 
¢ you are still in our power,’ or words to 
that import. But upon deponent’s saying 
he defied him to do so, he and _ his agents 
having already done all in their power to 
hang him, said Cooke, then said he would 
send for major Sandys, and inquire into 
the transaction. Deponent saith, he 
heard nothing further from either said 
Cooke or said Sandys until the trial of the 
action so commenced by deponent against 
the latter was about to take place, when 
deponent’s law agent, reccived a notifica- 
tion from Mr. Kemmis, the Crown solici- 
tor, and agent for said Sandys in the 
transaction; that deponent’s said horse 
should be restored, and all the law ex- 
penses paid: which restoration and repay- 
ment took place accordingly. Deponent 
saith, that whilst he was in confinement, 
both at the Prevot and in Kilkenny, he ex- 
perienced much rigour; and during his 
captivity in the former place, he saw se- 
veral persons tied up and whipped, with- 
out any trial, as deponent believes, in or- 
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der (as was avowed) to extort confession 
of guilt in themselves, or others from them 
and amongst the persons so treated, depo- 
nent recollectsa Mr. Leach. Deponent 
saith, that from the frequent occurrence 
of said usuage of whipping and torture at 
the baracks, and various parts of Dublin, 
he is convinced in his conscience, and ve- 
rily believes, that such practice was re- 
sorted to under the sanction of lord Cas- 
tlereagh, Mr. Cooke, and other efficient 
members of the Irish government; and 
further saith, that whilst in confinement at 
Kilkenny as aforesaid, said sir Charles 
Asgill refused deponent the allowance 
usually granted to persons in his situation, 
although deponent applied for same, con- 
ceiving himself to be entitled thereto, 
same having heretofore been usually 
granted to various persons similarly cir- 
cumstanced as deponent. Jolin Hevey.” 

Hie had another affidavit to the fact of 
torture having been inflicted, but as the 
House appeared not disposed to listen to 
these documents, he would not trouble 
them with it. He thought, however, that 
they ought to know what had been done 
in another country, under the same autho- 
rity to which was to be entrusted the exe- 
cution of the present measure, that at 
least they might do what they determined 
to do with their eyes open. The affidavit 
which he held in his hand, but which the 
House had not patience to hear, was that 
of a person who had undergone the most 
cruel, wicked, and atrocious torture that 
could be imagined. He wished the House 
to be fully aware of these facts. He wish- 
ed them to trace the bloody steps of the 
ministry of Ireland, and to recollect that 
they were going to put this country in 
the power of a noble Jord, whose hands 
were as deep in the transactions of the 
days to which those affidavits alluded 
as those of any minister of that period.— 
At the head of the spies which the pre- 
sent administration called in to their aid 
was Mr. Reynolds, whose name he had 
never heard any one from Ireland pro- 
nounce without shuddering. ‘That person 
had found his way into a grand jury in 
this country, that found an indictment 
which was proceeded on with the assist- 
ance of other spies. Now, he believed 
that the presence of such a person in a 
grand jury vitiated all its proceedings. 
An act of Henry 4th excluded from grand 
juries persons who had been pardoned for 
offences, and persons who had taken sanc- 
tuary for treason. He knew not if Mr. 
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Reynolds was a pardoned person. If so, 
undoubtedly he was not fit to sit on a 
grand jury. Certainly he might be con- 
sidered, in the eye of reason, to have 
taken sanctuary for treason; for he had 
confessed his crimes and thrown himself 
on the mercy of government. Lord Coke 


stated, that an improper person of the | 


name of Scarlet having got into a grand 
jury, and that fact having been discovered, 


it was determined by all the judges that | 


the proceedings of that jury were vitiated 
and rendered void. Looking at the 
whole of the recent law proceedings, the 
House would see nothing but spies. 
‘There was one notorious spy on the 
grand jury by which the indictment was 
found. Then there were other spies 
brought forward on the trial. He had 
heard of voters being dressed up at an 
election to support a particular candidate; 
but he had never before heard of a wit- 
ness being dressed up by government to 
give his evidence in a state trial, in order 
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not properly designated as a bill for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus. It was 
a great deal more. It gave powers which 
government would not possess, had no 
Habeas Corpus act existed. Were there 
no Habeas Corpus, persons apprehended 
would be left to their remedy by the old 
law; and, although, perhaps, slowly, 
would certainly some time or other, be 
brought before a jury. But the present 
measure would enable ministers to impri- 
son men as long as they pleased, and not 
bring them to trial at all. To imprison 
them, too, in solitary confinement! Al- 
though he would certainly not be dis- 
posed to give it, yet the power of hang- 
ing without trial would be a better power 
to confer than the power given by this 
bill; because the one, being done in the 
open day, would not be so likely to be 
abused as the other. Ministers did not 
seem even to know whom they had al- 
ready imprisoned under the act. Persons 


‘of former times had been left in the dun- 


by imparting to him a respectable appear- | geons of the Bastile until they were for- 


ance to impose on the court. 


Spies were | gotten, and the secretary of state now 


traversing the country in all directions. | thought it hard to be called on suddenly 


Such men as Castles (who, it was proved, 
had himself placed in the waggon the am- 
munition which had created so much 
alarm in the right hon, gentlemen oppo- 
site) were every where employed by go- 
vernment. Could any thing be more 
odious and detestable than such a system? 
An informer, who, guilty-struck, con- 
fessed his crime, might with propriety 
give such evidence as should prevent the 
mischief which he had engaged to assist in 
perpetrating ; but what could equal the 
infamy of a hired spy, who, if he could 
not find offence, would make it—who, if 
he knew of a green bag, would take care 
to discover enough to fill it? It was im- 
possible that the mind of man could con- 
template any thing more atrocious. ‘The 
noble lord, however, had said, the other 
evening, that he would employ them, or 
take any other steps that he chose, al- 
though he might thereby disturb the 
social comfort of traitors. What the 
noble lord meant by that expression, 
he did not know, except he alluded to 
the social comfort of cabinet dinners. 
Such was not the mode of carrying on 
the government of England. It was not 
what the people or even the gentlemen 
of England would long bear. If the no- 
ble lord did not know how to govern by 
law, he had better make room for those 
who did. The bill before the House was 


to know what he had done with the Eng- 
lishmen taken into custody under his war. 
rant. He confessed he was astonished at 
the concurrence in this measure of an hon. 
and religious gentleman who laid claim to 
superior piety, as it unquestionably was of 
all others, the most hostile to vital chris- 
tianity. Nothing could be more opposite 
to all the laws of christianity, as well as 
morality—nothing could be more anti- 
christian than to shut up persons in soli- 
tary confinement, and cut them off from 
all communication with their nearest and 
dearest friends. The hon. and religious 
gentleman no doubt recollected the denun- 
ciation of Jesus against the wicked: “ I 
was hungry, and ye gave me no meat; I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I 
was naked, and ye clothed me not; I was 
sick and in prison, and ye visited me not.” 
How affecting was the last clause of this 
passage ! ‘I was sick and in prison ;” two 
of the greatest calamities that could befal 
human nature. But when to that was 
added, that the sick prisoner was de- 
prived of every other consolation, what 
could be said of those men who not only 
did not visit him themselves, but would 
not allow others to do so? Could any 
thing be more atrocious? Could any 
thing be more contrary to the spirit of 
humanity which pervaded the law of 
England ?—Another material part of the 
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bill was, that it allowed government to 
send the persons whom they apprehended 
to distant gaols; thus augmenting their 
hardships and their danger. The hon. 
and religious member was shocked the 
other day at the description of the Afri- 
cans chained and carried into slavery. 
How happened it that the hon. and reli- 
gious member [Order, order!] was not 
shocked at Englishmen being taken up 
under this act (not having committed any 
crime) and treated like the African slaves 
—chained, and sent to a distance? Some 
were so sent hundreds of miles. Several 
had been brought from Manchester to the 
secretary of state’s office, under this tor- 
ture and ignominy; and the only satis- 
faction they had was, to be introduced to 
a complaisant and well-behaved gentleman 
by whom, however, they were not inform- 
ed of the cause of their apprehension. One 
of these unfortunate individuals had been 
sent to Reading, where he was cut off from 
all intercourse with society ; and, according 
tothe statement of hisnoblefriend nearhim, 
driven almost, if not quite, into a state 
of madness. The constitution of England 
was so careful to protect every man before 
he was proved guilty, that it placed those 
who were accused in the custody of the 
sheriff, who was answerable for their 
safety. Modern acts of parliament had 
introduced a new jurisdiction on this sub- 
ject—that of the magistrates. But now 
not even the magistrates were allowed 
any authority. They were not permitted 
to see the prisoners. What sort of go- 
vernment must that be which could en- 
tertain such a jealousy of the magistrates 
as not to permit them to see the prisoners 
but to shut up those prisoners in close con- 
finement, au secret, as the French call it? 
Some hon. gentleman had said, that the 
people must be better educated before 
they could be trusted. Was that the mode 
of educating them—to shut them up 
without books, without papers? What 
could be the object of such prohibitions? 
The whole system was one of as detesta- 
ble and wicked torture as the mind of 
man could conceive. And yet the House 
were told that no complaint was made of 
any abuse of the powers entrusted to go- 
vernment. The hon. member for Hert- 
fordshire had presented a petition from a 
person imprisoned a good many years ago, 
under a similar suspension, which afforded 
a tolerable instance of abuse. Still, how- 


ever, the House were told that there never 
He conceived it 


had been any abuse. 
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to be impossible that the House could 
consent to give up the personal security 
of every man in England on the flimsy 
grounds contained in the reports on the 
subject: more especially when some of the 
members of the committee who were of 
the greatest weight, had declared that al- 
though the facts stated were true, the de- 
duction was not so; and that every cir. 
cumstance had been carefully omitted 
which was calculated (in the expressive 
language of a noble lord) to “ disalarm” 
the public. Nor’ was it surprising that 
such should be the opinion of the most 
important members of the committee, 
when the foul source of the information 
laid before them was considered—those 
spies who lived on blood-money, and who, 
as the disturbers in the manufacturing 
districts were called Luddites, might 
with great propriety receive the appella- 
tion of Bloodites. 

Mr. Wilberforce would not have'troue 
bled the House, but for a sort of call made 
upon him by the hon. baronet, who was 
greatly mistaken if he thought that the 
sarcasms he had used did not rather in- 
jure himself than others. It was not al- 
ways those who talked the loudest and 
the longest about their Jove and admira- 
tion of the constitution that were the 
most sincere in their professions, and he 
could assure the hon. baronet and those 
for whose good opinion he was more so- 
licitous, that he had painfully and reluc- 
tantly brought his mind to consent to the 
measure before the House. In the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country, it ap- 
peared to him, that it would be most dan- 
gerous when parliament was dismissed, to 
set at large those who had long been em- 
ployed in spreading poison that had al- 
ready attacked the vitals of the constitu- 
tion. He could scarcely believe it pos- 
sible, that even the hon. baronet should 
speak with levity of the first report, which 
showed undeniably that the feelings of 
Englishmen had been so perverted, that 
they could now look without blenching at 
the most horrid crimes; that private as- 
sassination was become familiar to them ; 
and that they did not even shrink from as- 
sassination for hire. Were these princi- 
ples which could be circulated without 
danger? If any fear could be entertained 
of the establishment of absolute power in 
this country, it would arise from that very 
source; other times and other countrics 
proved it; and if any man, or any body 
of men, wished to make a tyrant firm upon 
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his throne, no better mode could be 
adopted than to employ a man of popular 
talents, and possessing public confidence, 
who would go all lengths, and who, when 
the flame of discord was beginning its ra- 
vages, would choose that opportunity of 
scattering his firebrands. It was because 
he was sensible of the name of constitu- 
tional privileges, that he, for one saw the 
necessity of consenting to the proposed 
measure, which he solemnly thought in- 
dispensable to prevent, when parliament 
should be separated, proceedings tending 
so materially to corrupt the moral and 
political feelings of the people. It was 
true, that there was no regular party in 
the country with great leaders, as in 1715 
and 1745; and in one view he allowed 
that the present case was therefore less 
dangerous. But still in the former case 
the extent of the danger could be esti- 
mated. In the latter, it went to the des- 
truction of the political and moral mind 
of the people of England, and threatened 
the extremity of mischief, and misery. 
He voted most unwillingly for the mea- 
sure, from a strict sense of duty. He 
could assure the hon. baronet that reli- 
gion had taught him a lesson on the sub- 
ject—it had taught him to value the bless- 
ings which the country enjoyed, and to 
hand them down unimpaired to posterity. 

Sir Godfrey Webster rose for the pur- 
pose of entering his solemn protest against 
the passing of this bill. A noble lord 
(Nugent) had asserted that he would ra- 
ther witness popular commotion than the 
enslavement of his country, and the ob- 
servation had been cheered as inconsistent 
with a due regard for the constitution; 
but in confirmation of the sentiment he 
begged to refer to a speech of a man 
whose name was coupled not only with 
the liberty but the glory of his country— 
the great lord Chatham, who, in a speech 
delivered in 1770, had used these re- 
markable words: ‘It was the duty of 
that House to inquire into the causes of 
the notorious dissatisfaction expressed by 
the whole English nation, to state those 
Causes to their sovereign, and then to 
give him their best advice in what manner 
he ought to act. The privileges of the 
greatest and the meanest subjects stood 
upon the same foundation: it was there- 
fore their highest interest as well as their 

ounden duty, to watch over and protect 
the rights of the people. The liberty of 
the subject,” said. he, “is invaded, not 
only in our distant provinces, but at 
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home. The people are loud in their com- 
plaints—they demand redress, and until 
the injuries they have received are re- 
dressed, they will never return to a state 
of tranquillity, nor ought they ; for, in my 
judgment, my lords, and I speak it boldly, 
better were it for them to perish in a 
glorious contention for their rights, than 
to purchase a slavish tranquillity at the 
expense of a single iota of the constitu- 
tion.” He believed in his conscience and 
soul that the bill was unnecessary; that 
ministers were committing the treason of 
which they accused others; and that they 
were feeling, step by step, how far they 
could establish arbitrary power in the 
country. 

The Lord Mayor said, he had seen in a 
paper that day what was called a corrected 
report of the speech of a right hon. gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Addington), in which 
it was said, that every fact contained in 
his (the lord Mayor’s) speech of a former 
evening, was refuted. His lordship pro- 
ceeded to controvert some of the asser- 
tions then made, particularly with regard 
to the time and manner the rioters were 
defeated at the Royal Exchange, and to 
the employment of the military in the 
city. The right hon. gentleman had said, 
that his noble relative, the secretary of 
state, had at one o'clock heard of the 
rioters being in Skinner’s-street, which 
was soon after he went to the Horse- 
guards, and sent off a troop of life-guards. 
The mob had left Skinner’s-street, and was 
dispersed at the Exchange, at half past 
twelve o'clock, and the few persons that 
attacked the gun-smiths in the Minories 
had left and were scattered and throwing 
the arms in the street when the life-guards 
arrived at Aldgate. His lordship observed, 
that his statement of facts might be un- 
pleasant to the gentlemen opposite, but 
though a new member, he was determined 
he would not be put down by any inter- 
ruptions or clamour. What might have 
been the motives for republishing the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech three days 
after it was delivered, he could not ima- 
gine, unless it was to mislead the people, 
and to impress the House with the ne- 
cessity of this measure, and then to get 
an additional vote or two in support of it. 

The Lord Advocate said, that he had 
come all the way from Edinburgh on pur- 
pose to meet those who had arraigned his 
conduct in his absence, and had through 
him attacked the administration of the law 
of Scotland. He deemed it encumbent 
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on him to explain to the House the pro- 
ceedings to which he alluded, in order to 
show that there was no ground for with- 
holding from government the powers now 
asked, from any abuse that had taken 
place in Scotland. The learned lord 
then went intoa number of details with re- 
spect to the proceedings which had taken 
place in Scotland, and in which he was 
concerned. By the act for wrongous im- 
prisonment, on a prisoners giving sixty 
days notice, if after the expiration of forty 
days an indictment was not preferred 
against him, he was entitled to his dis- 
charge. But what if another capital of- 
fence had been committed? The same 
sixty days notice would be required, and 
then forty days for preferring the indict- 
ment. But if both offences were put into 
one charge, he tied up his own hands and 
those of his successors, and prevented any 
more than one delay from taking place. 
By including, therefore, a charge of trea- 
son and capital felony in one indictment, 
he did that which was favourable to the 
subject, instead of being an act of oppres- 
sion. Was it fair, therefore, to insinuate 
that he had been guilty of oppression in 
this case? It had been stated by a learned 
gentleman, that prisoners had been re- 
moved from one gaol to another for the 
purpose of secluding them from their 
friends and acquaintance. But seclusion 
could not take place by the law of Scotland. 
So far from refusing admission to the 
friends of the prisoners, not only all those 
whom the prisoners asked to see were ad- 
mitted to them, but many whom they did 
not ask to see. To gain admission to 
prisoners an application to the court of 
justiciary is necessary if the consent of 
the lord advocate is nut obtained, but he 
undertook to look into every application 
himself, and always signed his consent on 
the spot. He could state on the authority 
of one of the counsel for the prisoners, 
and one of the most bustling and active of 
the counsel, who was not now in his place 
(Mr. J. P. Grant), that the prisoners were 
never better treated in their lives than 
they were when under confinement. With 
respect to another statement, that an indi- 
vidual had been twice on his trial for the 
same offence, and was about to be tried a 
third time; that the indictment had been 
twice quashed for informality; and that 
by the law of Scotland a man might be 
a thousand times brought to trial for the 
same offence without control; he rather 
thought the learned gentleman’s (Mr. 
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Brougham) memory must have failed him 
since he studied the Jaw of Scotland, or he 
never could have stated that a prosecutor 
could abandon an indictment without the 
consent of the court. On his stating to 
the court at the same time, that he in- 
tended to proceed to a new trial, it was in 
the breast of the court to say whether or 
not the motion of the prosecutor should be 
agreed to. So far, therefore, from bring. 
ing @ man up a thousand times, he could 
not bring him up a second time, unless the 
court themselves were party to the mea« 
sure. It had been said, that two indict- 
ments were quashed on account of infor- 
mality. Now he had to state that not one 
was quashed on account of informality, 
and there was not a vestige of authority 
for saying so. He then went into a par- 
ticular statement respecting the indict- 
ments, to show that they had not been 
quashed. He had been unfairly attacked 
when he had no power toanswer. He was 
rather surprised, therefore, that those who 
made the attack did not think, proper to fol- 
lowit up. He had sat there during the whole 
of the night in expectation that they would 
come forward; and if they waited till he had 
made his statement, and then came for- 
ward to attack him—if he was unfairly 
dealt with before, this would be still more 
unfair. [Loud cheers. ] 

Sir S. Romilly said he was not much ac- 
quainted with Scotch law, and he was not 
extremely desirous, from what he had heard 
of it, of being better acquainted with it. He 
was sorry tosay, however, thatthe statement 
of the learned lord had not given that 
satisfaction to him which it seemed to 
have done to those around him. ‘The 
learned lord thought he had been unfairly 
dealt with in being allowed to wait so long 
without following up the charge against 
him. Really he did not know the learned 
lord was so soon to return to Scotland; 
and when the House were discussing the 
important question, whether the people of 
England were to be deprived of their 
liberties, he did not think that that im- 
portant business ought to stand still, for 
the sake of bringing forward a charge 
against the learned lord. 

Mr. Brougham believed the speeches 
which had given the greatest offence to 
the learned lord, were not those of hime 
self or his learned friend, but the speeches 
of the members for Lanarkshire and for 
Glasgow. The learned lord complained 
of the hardship of not having the charge 
followed up against him that night. But 
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he (Mr. Brougham) was quite sure, 
if he had done so, while such a question 
was before the House, the House would 
not have allowed him to go on_ five 
minutes. The learned lord accused him 
of ignorance of the Scotch law, in stating 
that a man might be brought to trial a 
thousand times for the same offence. 
Now, he held in his hands a printed re- 
port of the trial in Scotland. By that re- 
_“ it appeared, that the lord advocate 
imself was during this trial acting upon 
what he (Mr. B.) had supposed to be the 
Scotch law; but the prisoner's counsel got 
alight which the learned lord had also 
now got, and objected, that the lord ad- 
vocate had no power to desert an indict- 
ment without an interlocutor of the court. 
When this objection was stated, one 
learned judge was inclined to be of the 
same opinion, but the majority of the 
lords of justiciary were inclined to think 
that the objection was not well founded ; 
that was, that a man might be brought to 
trial a thousand times over if the lord ad- 
vocate thought fit. The records, how- 
ever, were ordered to be searched, and 
the result was, that all the judges came 
over to the opinion of the small minority. 
Lord Folkestone wished to know whe- 
ther the bill in its present state should ex- 
tend to Scotland. It was said, that ac- 
cording to the laws of Scotland no warrant 
would run there which was not signed by 
a person resident in Scotland. ' 
The Lord Advocate said, he had no doubt 
that the bill in its present state would ex- 
tend to Scotland. For a century anda 
half the warrants of a Scottish secretary 
resident in London had operated in Scot- 
land. 
The House divided:—For the third 
reading, 195; against it, 65. 

List of the Minority. 
Abercrombie, hon. J. Cochrane, lord 
Atherley, A. Duncannon, visc. 
Aubrey, sir John Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Baillie, J. E. Deerhurgst, vise. 
Barham, J. F. Fazakerley, N. 
Barnett, J. Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Birch, J. Folkestone, vise. 
Brougham, Ilenry Gordon, R. 

Burdett, sir F. Gurney, Hudson 
Byng, Geo. Gaskell, Benj. 
Burroughs, sir W. Heron, sir R. 


Barclay, C. Howorth, H. 
Browne, D. Hughes, W. L. 
Calcraft, John Hurst, Robt. 
Calvert, C. Hill, lord A. 
Campbell, hon. J, Lefevre, C. S. 
Carter, J. Leader, Wm. 
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Rancliffe, lord 
Romilly, sir S. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Shaw, sir James 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, J. 

Smith, W. 

Smyth, J. H. 
Tavistock, marquis of 
Parnell, sir H. Wood, Matthew 
Peirse, Henry Warre, J. A. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. Wharton, John 
Protheroe, Edw. Webster, sir G. 
Powlett, hon. W. TELLERS. 
Pym, Francis Bennct, hon. H. G. 
Ramsbottom, J. Macdonald, James 
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Lloyd, J. M. 
Methuen, Paul 
Madocks, W. A. 
Martin, H. 
Monck, sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
North, D. 
Nugent, lord 
Orde, W. 
Ossulston, lord 


Mr.S. Wortley proposed an amendment, 
with the approbation of lord Castlereagh, 
to leave out the words “six weeks after 
the meeting of parliament,” to insert as 
the term of the bill the Ist of March, 
i8i8. On this a further amendment was 
proposed by Mr. Wynn, to substitute the 
25th of December, 1817. The Hous- 
divided on the question * that the Ist of 
March do stand part of the bill,” Ayes, 
152. Noes, 50. The Bill was then passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 30. 

ABOLITION AND CoMPENSATION OF 
ces Bitts.] The order of the day being 
read, 

The Earl of Liverpool proceeded to 
state the general ground upon which these 
bills rested. Their lordships would ob- 
serve, that these bills, including the com- 
pensation bill, were to be considered as 
one measure. A bill of a nature some- 
what similar, he was aware, had come to 
that House before; and if a bill were to 
come now in such a shape, he would un- 
doubtedly oppose it. He did not mean to 
7 that there were not in that bill some 
valuable regulations; but that bill conso- 
lidated all sinecures, judicial and political, 
and went to abolish some most efficient 
offices. It adopted one of the most ex- 
travagant principles of compensation that 
could be conceived. It classed the office 
of clerk of the pells with that of the lord 
privy seal, and was full of absurdities from 
beginning to end. The principle upon 
which he recommended these bills to their 
lordships attention was this—that what- 
ever regulation of this kind might be adopt- 
ed, there was a necessity for reserving to 
the Crown the means of rewarding public 
services; and he certainly would not have 
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voted for these bills if that had not been 
attended to. His opinion was, that if the 
Crown were deprived of the means of re- 
warding public services, the democratic 

art of the constitution would be chiefly 
injured. The principal offices in the state 
would then be confined to a few persons ; 
and men of talents and honourable ambi- 
tion, without fortune, would be excluded. 
If they looked at those who had, for the 
most part, held the principal offices, and 
discharged the duties of those offices with 
the greatest advantage to the country, 
they would find that they were men of 
the latter description; he would say no- 
thing as to the living ; he would mention 
only the dead—Pelham, Grenville, the 
two Pitts, the ancestors of two noble bar- 
ons not now in the House, and the late 
Mr. Perceval, whose memory he should 
ever honour and venerate both as a minis- 
ter and aman. It would appear the more 
important that such means of rewarding 
political services should be reserved to the 
Crown, when they considered the inade- 
quacy of the salaries of the highest offices 
in the state. He appealed to noble lords 
on both sides of the House for the cor- 
rectness of the assertion, when he said 
that the salaries of the highest offices were 
not more than half sufficient to meet the 
expenses attending them, with whatever 
moderation a person holding such office 
chose to live. He did not, however, mean 
to say, that it was expedient to augment 
the salaries of these offices; for if they 
were to be augmented, they must be so 
for men of large fortune as well as for those 
without fortune; and the result was this— 
that the best arrangement, even with a 
view to economy, was to reserve to the 
Crown the means of rewarding political 
services.—Having thus explained the first 
principle upon which he supported this 
measure, he now proceeded to the second, 
which was, that the rewarding of public 
services ought generally to rest with the 
Crown, instead of being left to parliament. 
For a — of 50 years past it had not 
been the general practice of parliament to 
reward political services during the life of 
any individual who might be thought de- 
serving of such a reward. In some cases 
parliament had granted money to pay the 
debts of meritorious persons of this de- 
scription after their death; and, in the 

articular cases of lord Chatham and Mr. 


urke, had departed from its general prac- * 


tice of not rewarding political services dur- 
ing the lives of the individuals. But if it 
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were the general practice of parliament to 
reward political services by grants of mo- 
ney during the lives of the individuals, to 
what abuses would such a practice not be 
liable? If some partiality in these cases 
appeared on the part of the Crown, that 
objection would apply in a much greater 
degree to parliamentary grants. A cer- 
tain number of offices had been before at 
the disposal of the Crown, and they knew 
the precise extent to which the Crown 
could go. Under these bills they would 
have the same advantage, as the amount 
of pensions was limited: but the public 
would have no such security if the matter 
were left to parliament. Suppose any abuse 
of the power to exist on the part of the 
Crown, the extent of the power and of 
the abuse was limited; but it was other- 
wise with parliament. From what he him- 
self had seen, the last thing he would pro- 

ose would be to intrust the consideration 
in this view of particular cases to large 
bodies. Any one who had been but half 
thetime in parliament that he had sat there, 
could not but agree with him in this. The 
best arrangement, therefore, was, to give 
the Crown the power of rewarding politi- 
cal services, to be exercised on the res- 
ponsibility of ministers; and then, sup- 
posing the power to be in some cases 
abused, they would know the full extent 
to which abuse could be carried. Upon 
these two principles, therefore, Ist, that 
the means of rewarding public services 
should still be reserved, and 2dly, that 
these means should be at the disposal of 
the Crown, he ventured to recommend 
these bills to the consideration of their 
lordships.— As to the offices of auditor and 
teller of the exchequer, they were not 
sinecures, but important parts of the ad- 
ministration of the court of exchequer. 
He did not know whether, in the original 
formation of this court, these offices could 
or could not have been with propriety 
omitted; but he knew that no one had 
ever ventured to bring forward a bill for 
their abolition, and that they had been 
acknowledged to be useful dveesh a se- 
ries of successive acts of parliament ; but 
he would freely say, that the very circum- 
stance of their not being sinecures afford- 
eda reason for not considering them as 
political offices, and for placing them ex- 
actly on the footing of other offices of pub- 
lic account: he meant, that those who 
held them should be entirely disconnected 
with politics, and should be obliged to at- 
tend to their duties in person. Several 
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instances, illustrating the propriety of such 
a change, must occur to their lordships, 
and one was too recent to have escaped 
the observation of any of them. He allud- 
ed to the case of a noble baron (Grenville) 
who, after having for several years for- 
merly usefully served the Crown, was re- 
warded with the office of auditor of the 
exchequer. Noman was ever more pro- 
perly rewarded; and yet what an awk- 
wardness resuited from this very reward, 
when the same noble baron was afterwards 
made first lord of the treasury, an awk- 
wardness which would not have existed if 
his services had been rewarded by a pen- 
sion. ‘The offices of tellers of the exche- 
quer had already been regulated by law, 
as far as their profits went ; and one noble 
lord had acted most handsomely in coming 
forward, voluntarily, and anticipating the 
future effect of the law. The great, and, 
in some intances, immense profits accru- 
ing to the possessors of these offices, ren- 
dered them peculiarly unfit to be the re- 
wards of political services; and that, be- 
cause they had become, and were liable 
to be at all times, great sources of politi- 
cal discontent.—A kind of objection had 
been raised, that the holders of these offi- 
ces would be less independent under the 
new act than under the former practice, 
because they would no longer hold under 
the Crown, but of the administration. The 
contrary was the fact ; for these offices had 
never been given by the Crown, but were 
in the patronage of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, As to the sinecures-bill, it 
was fit that they should be given up; and 
on two grounds, first, that the Crown 
should have the power of rewarding ser- 
vices by direct, instead of indirect, com- 
pensation; secondly, because the aboli- 
tion would do away a great deal of the un- 
reasonable prejudice and discontent exist- 
ing on this point. The compensation-bill 
stood on a better footing than a measure 
formerly brought forward with similar 
views; for that plan would have lodged in 
the Crown an unlimited power of grant- 
ing pensions, whereas the present bill 
would confine that power within reason- 
able limits. There would always be con- 
siderable doubt as to the claims of public 
men, and therefore that would be the 
least objectionable scale of remuneration, 
which should require a certain definite 
period of service, in addition to the faith- 
ful discharge of that service; especially 
when this plan would be the least burthen- 
some tothe country. That this would be 
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the case appeared from this—that the first 
class of the pensions would not consist of 
more than seven persons of 3,000/. per 
year each; and the second class, though 
comprehending more pensioners, would 
not at the utmost cost more than 43,0002, 
and on the average not more than 30,000/., 
The saving to the country thus effected, 
would be about 100,000/. a year; but this 
was but an incidental advantage compared, 
to the principle of the thing, which was 
the more excellent, inasmuch as it left 
the prerogative untouched, while it would 
tend to exalt the character of public men. 
and would thus be a great benefit both to 
the Crown and people. In the course of 
his own possession of the office which he 
now held, he had given away but one of 
these large sinecures, and that was to the 
son of the late Mr. Perceval, a gift which, 
he trusted, must have afforded general 
satisfaction ; but it was seldom that a case 
so generally approved of could arise. For 
his own part, he would be the last person 
to bring such a measure before the House, 
unless he felt convinced that it would leave 
unimpaired the dignity of the Crown, that 
it would elevate public men in public 
opinion, and that in fact, it was doing 
away with that which, however sanctioned 
by time and experience, ought to have 
been done away long ago. 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose to oppose 
all the measures before the House. When 
he recollected the discussions and deci- 
sions that had taken place in 1812 and 
1813 on the same subject as that now 
under consideration, he could not for a 
moment doubt what would now be the de- 
termination of their lordships on this 
question. The noble earl had laboured to 
show that the bills on the table were very 
different from the measure formerly pro- 
posed, but he saw no reason for so consi- 
dering them. Indeed, the only ground 
on which their lordships were called to 
agree to these bills; the only information 
they had before them whereby to form 
an opinion—namely, the report of the 
other House of parliament—sat out with 
declaring, that the subject was by no means 
new ; that the measures proposed were en- 
tirely the same as those of 1812 and 1813. 
The noble eart had stated, that these offi- 
ces were such as ought not to be applied 
to the reward of political services; but 
this was not the noble earl’s opinion on 
the former discussions, and he should be 
glad to know how these offices, which the 
noble earl held to be perfectly fit, as political 
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recompenses in 1812, should have become 
unfit for that purpose now. The noble 
earl had alluded to what had occurred re- 
specting the office of auditor of the exche- 
quer; but that circumstance had taken place 
so far back as 1807; yet in 1813, when 
the abolition bill was discussed by their 
lordships, the noble earl never said a word 
on the subject of that office. How came 
he to overlook it then, and to consider it 
so very important a topic now? But the 
noble earl does not say that inconvenience 
had arisen from this office being held by a 
person who became first lord of the trea- 
sury; he only supposes that some may oc- 
cur. The truth, however, was, that no in- 
convenience could arise. 
tempt was made by those who sought po- 
pularity, to make a run against the mi- 
nister on this subject, but it completely 
failed.— Another reason the noble lord had 
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to the committee, no person would sup- 
pose that the proposing a measure of this 
kind could have been the result of their 
labours. Ata time when it was admitted 
that the annua] deficiency in the revenue 
amounted to fifteen millions, it was per- 
fectly ridiculous to talk of the paltry sav- 
ing which would be produced by the abo- 
lition of the offices in question. Their 
lordships would recollect, that they had 
already refused to abolish the offices of 
chief justice in Eyre: these offices, how- 
ever, the committee of the House of Com- 
mons had proposed to abolish, without as- 
signing any new ground whatever. If the 
report had mentioned any abuse with re- 
spect to the appointment to these offices, 
something like a ground for a change of 
opinion would have been laid ; but all that 
the committee of the other House says is, 
that “ they have taken a view that these 


assigned for supporting these bills was, places ought to be abolished.” ‘To which 
that the emoluments of some of the offices | their lordships might answer, that in 1812 


had proved much greater than was origi- 
nally intended. But this circumstance ex- 
isted more strongly in 1812, and was 
equally well known to the noble carl then 
as now; but at that time he did not think 
it any reason for agrecing to the abolition 
bill. The noble earl had spoken of a no- 
ble marquis who had given up some of the 
emoluments of his office. He theught, 
however, that that noble marquis was by no 
means called upon so to act. The office 
was given as a reward for the meritorious 
services of the noble earl’s father, and he 
was justly entitled to all it produced ; but 
it was curious enough, that the noble secre- 
tary of state should be anxious for doing 
away such offices in proportion as their 
income was diminished. In 1812, when 
the emolumeuts were great, he was for 
preserving them. In 1817, when the 
emoluments are reduced, he thinks they 
ought to be abolished. He knew that, at 
the assemblies in Spa-fields, and other 
meetings which had greatly alarmed 
some of their lordships, the offices of 
lord Camden, and a noble lord on the 
cross bench (Arden), had been made im- 
portant topics of declamation. Was it 
that sort of popular clamour which had 
induced the noble secretary of state to 
change his opinion? Reverting to the 
grounds on which this measure was pro- 
osed, he must insist that it was most frivo- 
ous and inconclusive. The committee, it 


appeared, was appointed to consider of the 
revenue and expenditure of the country ; 
and, on reading the recommendation given 


they also took a view that the same places 
ought to be continued. But it was curious 
enough, that this view taken by the com- 
mittee, was not only a reason for abolish- 
ing these two offices, but several others; 
for, because they have taken a view of the 
offices of chief justices in Eyre, north and 
south of Trent, they come to the conclu- 
sion, that the offices of clerk of the pells, 
the four tellers of the exchequer, the au- 
ditor of the exchequer, the warden of the 
cinque-ports, and the governor of the Isle 
of Wight should be abolished. Unless 
their lordships were supposed to be idiots, 
they could not be expected to be convinced 
by such reasoning as this. ‘The noble earl 
had stated that such of these offices as re- 
quired duties to be executed should be re- 
garded as offices connected with the ma- 
nagement of the public accounts and in 
no way political. In this opinion the no- 
ble earl concurs with the committce, but 
he seemed to have forgotten, that some of 
these offices were places of great trust 
and responsibility, and ought therefore to 
be held by persons of high station and 
rank. Those who supported the present 
question must do it either upon the suppo- 
sition that these abolitions would diminish 
an improper influence of the Crown, or 
that they would be advantageous in the 
way of economy. Much had been done 
in the present reign, in the way of dim!- 
nishing the influence of the Crown in par- 
liament, without having produced any be- 
neficial effect to the public. No less than 
72 offices had been abolished and 39 re- 
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gulated. In early life he had acted con- 
scientiously with Mr. Burke, in the bills 
he brought in on this subject ; but he had 
since had reason to think that he then 
acted on erroneous views. He had ona 
former occasion shown, that during the 
administration of sir Robert Walpole there 
were 118 more placemen in the House of 
Commons than at present, and yet public 
liberty was more secure at that time than 
it was now. ‘The taking away these offices 
was with him a cause of alarm, when he 
considered the power of the Crown over 
the administration of an enormous revenue, 
in creating peers in that House, and in 
making peace and war. With all these 
powers undiminished, the influence of the 
Crown must necessarily be exercised in a 
manner much more disadvantageous to the 
public interest than it was during the ex- 
istence of the numerous offices which had 
been abolished. ‘These offices were the 
channels through which the influence of 
the Crown was formerly exercised. Since 
their abolition, ministers had sought for 
agents of another description, and to that 
was, in a great degree, to be attributed 
the enormous war expenditures which the 
country had sustained. Were the emolu- 
ments of these places to be in any degree 
compared with the debt contracted in one 
year of war? And was it prudent to 
place men in circumstances in which they 
must be exposed to such a temptation? 
In sir RK. Walpole’s time, the country had 
sustained no injury from the House of 
Commons being crowded with placemen ; 
but let their lordships look at the present 
situation of this and the other House, and 
recollect the numerous expensive wars 
that have been undertaken, and then ask 
themselves what benefit was likely to arise 
from the abolition of places? He opposed 
the measure, because he was convinced 
its effect would be to increase the influence 
of the Crown in its most baneful direc- 
tion. He was sensible that it was danger- 
ous to increase the influence of the Crown, 
but there was a salutary influence of which 
it ought never to be deprived. Much had 
been said on the necessity of keeping the 
other House of parliament free of any in- 
fluence, and their lordships House also 
free, and each House independent of the 
other. All this was very fine in theory ; 
but if reduced to practice, it would make 
the British constitution the worst that ever 
existed. It was absolutely necessary that 
the three branches of our government 
should have an intimate connexion with, 
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and dependence on, each other. In the 
best times of the constitution, the influ- 
ence of the Crown had been greater than 
at present. It was remarkable, that the 
economical reformers, with whom mea~ 
sures of this sort originated, never seemed 
to think of the evil consequences of the 
influence possessed by the Crown in the 
management and collection of an immense 
revenue: they wished to abridge that in- 
fluence which was exercised through the 
medium of rank and property, and increase 
it in the most pernicious way in which the 
influence of a government can exist. He 
could not but deeply deprecate measures 
which forced ministers to go to the mid- 
dling and lower classes to exercise directly 
among them that influence which former] 
used to be obtained indirectly, lou 
the medium of persons of fortune and dis- 
tinction. The influence was now applied 
to persons in the most dependent situa- 
tions, who looked to it for the means of 
existence, and who were of course incap- 
able of resisting official temptations. On 
this subject it was necessary to speak out. 
Before the alteration in our system was 
produced by the abolition of places, mi- 
nisters never, except on occasions of great 
importance, found any difficulty in carry- 
ing on the public business in the House of 
Commons. Now, on the contrary, there 
were always abundance of gentlemenready 
for opposition on every question, to the 
great inconvenience of the government, 
and very seldom inany degree tothe advan- 
tage of the country. The consequence of 
this practice was, that the men who were 
responsible for their conduct were con- 
stantly obliged to regulate themselves by 
the proceedings of those who were in no 
way responsibie for what they said or did. 
For these reasons he was induced to give 
his opposition to the motion. 

The Earl of Harrowby could not agree 
with the inference of the noble earl, that 
because his noble friend had voted against 
the abolitions proposed in 1812, he ought 
to vote against those now under considera- 
tion. In the present case, the measure 
had assumed a very different shape: for- 
merly, all that was to be done was proposed 
in one bill; now, the measures were 
brought distinctly forward, and could be 
considered separately. The nature of the 
compensation was also different. The no- 
ble earl had stated, that the reason why sir 
Robert Walpole had no wars was because 
the influence of the Crown was in his time 
great; and that the reason there had been 
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many wars since was, because that influ- 
ence was diminished. ‘This was a propo- 
sition which, in his opinion, required only 
to be stated to show its absurdity. The 
noble earl’s argument went to show that 
the influence of the Crown ought to be ex- 
ercised through other channels than those 
in which it was at present directed ; but he 
ought to consider, that a complete change 
of opinion had taken place in the country 
as to the manner in which that influence 
ought to operate. Within the last 30 
years there had certainly been about 30 
offices taken away; but they were either 
offices in which no business was done, or 
such as had been greatly overpaid. The 
real difference therefore was, that while 
those offices in which no business was done 
were abolished, those of actual business 
were increased. It was absurd to say that 
they should all continue to exist. The 
clamour of the Spa-fields meetings, or of 
any assemblages of that description, was 
not to be regarded ; but he believed that 
the measure now before their lordships had 
the approbation of all the loyal and well- 
disposed part of the community. 

ord Redesdale saw nothing in this new 
measure to induce him to alter the opinion 
he had formerly expressed on the subject 
of sinecures: he thought the principle 
destructive even of a part of the constitu- 
tion, and rendered the king the only per- 
son in his realm who was incapable of 
conferring a personal favour. The prin- 
cipal objection urged in 1812 and 1813 
was, that the House was not sufficiently 
informed upon the question; that objec- 
tion had prevailed; and what new lights 
had‘since been procured to lead to any 
other conclusion? With regard to sine- 
cures, he admitted, that the important 
duties formerly connected with the offices 
had not of late years been executed, but 
at any future period the individuals hold- 
ing those places might be called upon to 
fulfil them. Some of them had high judi- 
cial functions annexed to them; and 
would the House consent that they should 
be assigned over, on the sudden, and with- 
out investigation, to the department of the 
woods and forests, which itself had been 
much misrepresented? Never had a more 
unjust cry been raised against any thing 
than against the forest-laws of this country, 
which were peculiarly favourable to liberty, 
when rightly understood. The office of 
chief-justice in eyre fell under the same 
consideration as other places mentioned 
with it. One of the principal provisions 
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of the bill was the abolition of the offices 
of teller and auditor of the Exchequer, 
which had been originally instituted for 
the control of the Treasury ; yet now, by 
a singular perversion of the system, the 
deputies (who in future were to discharge 
all the functions) were to be made subject 
and subservient to the lords of the Trea- 
sury. His lordship concluded by warning 
the House not to yield to popular clamour, 
It was the duty of parliament to listen to 
the wishes of the people, calmly and 
soberly expressed; but it was equally its 
duty to submit to nothing that bore the 
appearance of intimidation. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that the question 

had been frequently discussed, both on 
principle and in detail; but at present the 
House was not prepared to enter minutely 
into the particulars of the measure. He 
rejoiced that the bill now came forward 
under more favourable auspices; not in- 
deed that any praise was due to ministers, 
or to himself and those who had _perse- 
vered in calling the attention of parliament 
to the subject; the credit belonged to the 
nation, who, with one voice, now claimed 
that sinecures should be abolished. The 
House was not indebted for the measure 
to popular clamour, which one noble lord 
had censured, but to the good sense of the 
country, expressed in every petition laid 
upon the table for a redress of grievances. 
He objected to the clause of compensa- 
tion, which he saw in the bill before the 
House. The pension list at present 
amounted to 230,000/. and he did not see 
any reason for casting new burdens upon 
the people. One noble earl had argued, 
that this measure rather increased than 
diminished the influence of the Crown; 
but, at least, it diminished, on the whole, 
the weight which the nation had to sustain. 
The influence of the Crown had, indeed, 
of late years, most lamentably spread into 
all the employments of life—no place was 
free from its visitation, and that chiefly 
from the immense enlargement of the 
revenue ;—it 
“ Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
“ Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 
Yet even allowing that the bill augmented 
the influence for the present, that influ- 
ence could only be of short duration; it 
would not be hereditary, as was now not 
unfrequently the case. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if the 
noble earl supposed that the present bill 
was at all like that of 1812 and 1813, he 
was most egregiously mistaken,—there was 
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not the slightest similarity. He had pre- 
served the bill of 1812 and 1813 as one of | 
the greatest legislative curiosities ever 
exposed in a house of parliament; and he 
would venture to assert, that in the course 
of 50 centuries, so much absolute nonsense | 
would not be brought forward. Such a_ 
arade of miserable jargon never before 
defaced parliamentary parchment. Some 
noble lords had referred to the authorities | 
of sir M. Hale and lord Coke; but he 
wished the noble earl who spoke last to- 
consider what those two great men would 
have said upon certain grants of land and 
valuable leases, whether they were not in. 
reality the greatest sinecures in the | 
country. 
Lord Erskine warned the House against | 
the augmenting power and weight in, 
the balance of the constitution which 
the other House of parliament was ac- 
quiring, and which was exemplified by 
the fact, that it had the power of re- 
moving auy minister the Crown thought 
fit to appoint. Above all, their lord-. 
ships ought to take care that it did not im- 
properly yield, because the other House, | 
session after session, besieged it with the 
same bills, or at Jeast with bills having the | 
same principle. It was necessary first to. 
inquire who made the demand that sine- | 
cures should be abolished, and next, what , 
was the precise nature and object of that | 
demand? If both these were examined, it | 
would be found that there was no pretence | 
for the measure now submitted. There 
was a wide difference between complying 
with the wishes of the people in reasonable 
matters, and suddenly consenting to such 
an alteration of the fixed constitution as 
deprived the king of a power he had 
hitherto at all times possessed. He called 
the attention of the House to the distinc- 
tion between mere pensions, and offices of 
high dignity for the reward of distinguished 
services; and compared the latter to archi- 
tectural ornaments, which, while they in- 
creased the beauty, in fact also added to 
the strength and solidity of the edifice. 
He argued that, if sinecures were abolished 
the people would not in fact be gainers, as 
the fees of the offices would not be dimin- 
ished. Considering the power the House 
of Commons possessed, it was necessary 
that the Crown should possess a certain 
degree of influence and weight among the 
leading individuals of the realm. 
Lord Arden was sorry he could not 
concur in the principle of the bill. He 
Considered sinecures as a means vested in 
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the Crown for repairing the misfortunes of 
noble families, torn and destroyed by the 
injuries of time. The present bill went 
entirely to deprive the Crown of those 
means, and to substitute nothing for them. 
He had no doubt his noble friends were 
actuated by honourable motives; but in 
this instance the interest of ministers was 
in direct opposition to that of the Crown. 
Viewing the bill as operating a great 
change in the condition of the Crown, he 
could not conceive how the House could 
accede to such a measure, and he thought 
that they had not shown the throne due 
respect in countenancing it so far. 

Earl Bathurst, in reply to the objection 
that this bill went to take offices out of the 
gift of the Crown, observed, that it was 
unconstitutional to suppose that the Crown 
would dispose of any office without anac- 
companying responsibility; but the offices of 
auditor of the Exchequer and clerk of the 
pells were not in the gift of the Crown, 
but in that of the Treasury. As to the 
objection, that pensions, being a matter of 
right, would call for no gratitude from the 
objects of such bounty, this might have 
been so under the former bill; but at pree 
sent the number of pensions being limited, 
the Crown would exercise a selection, and 
the objects of such selection must always 
be beholden for the preference. 

The House then divided on the ques- 
tion, that the bill be committed :—Con- 
tents, 27; Not-contents,7. The billthen 
passed through the committee. 


OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 30. 


Usury Laws Repeat Bist.]—On 
the order of the day for further consider- 
ing the report of this bill, 

Mr. Calcrafi considered this proposition 
one of too great moment to the mercantile 
and landed interest, to pass into a law, 
without giving the subject the most elaborate 
investigation. Where were the reasons on 
which this bill was founded? The probable 
effect it would have on the money market, 
and the different species of government 
stock, was of too much interest to be 
sanctioned by the legislature, without scru- 
tinizing into what those consequences or 
efforts might be. He therefore suggested 
the propriety of not pressing the bill 
through the further stages, as he feared 
that at present neither the House nor the 
public were prepared to treat the subject 
as it deserved. = 
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Sir H. Parnell said, the proper ques- 
tion to be asked on this bill was, not that 
which his hon. friend had put, namely, 
where were the reasons on which this bill 
for repealing the usury laws was founded ; 
but this question, where were the reasons 
upon which the continuance of these laws 
could be justified? If the reasons upon 
which these laws were originally consi- 
dered to be expedient were carefully ex- 
amined, they would be found to depend 
upon such doctrines concerning the nature 
and use of money as belonged to the 
darkest periods of the most ignorant 
times; and particularly to those ages 
when the principles of commercial policy 
were wholly unknown. The value of 
capital employed in extending industry 
among the people, or in adding to the 
ee wealth by the profitable use of it, 

ad not been thought of, when the lend- 
ing it for a fair remuneration was set down 
as a gross abuse in favour of the rich, and 
to the prejudice of the poor. It would 
be found upon a careful examination of 
the subject, that there was not one of 
those grounds on which the usury laws 
were founded, which is not altogether at 
variance with all those principles which 
the wisest authorities have laid down as 
the true principles of trade. Yet it is no 
doubt true, that some of those who are 
the most ready to acknowledge the full 
value of their principles, cannot bring 
themselves to apply them to the care of 
the usury laws. If the taking of interest 
for money is viewed in its proper light, it 
consists in a bargain between the lender 
and the borrower, which is exactly of the 
same nature as all other bargains. The 
borrower finds it his advantage to take the 
lender’s money, and to give a fair remune- 
ration for it; and the lender is induced 
to confer this advantage, if the remunera- 
tion is sufficient to repay him for the 
value of his money, and the risk he incurs 
in placing it out of his power. It is this 
circumstance, that he must secure not 
only a sum which shall be a sufficient 
one for the actual use of his money, but 
also for the risk he runs, which renders 
it quite impossible to fix a rate of interest 
which shall suit all cases; for both the 
actual value of money and the risk in- 
curred vary according to so many circum- 
stances, that no fixed rate can ever be 
devised which shall not operate to the in- 
jury of either the borrower or the lender. 
When the great importance of the free 
circulation of capital to all kinds of trade 
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is duly attended to, it must be admitted 
that a law which fixes the maximum of its 
price, must be productive of a very mis. 
chievous restriction upon its natural 
powers ; it was like fixing a price upona 
valuable manufacturing machine, which 
should be too low to pay the person who 
made it, the expenses he had incurred 
upon it. It was impossible to conceive 
how any legislative interference could be 
more detrimental to the industry and 
wealth of the country than that which di- 
rectly checked the natural course of ca- 
pital, the great mover of all industry, by 
depriving those of the means of acquiring 
it, who had sufficient means to pay for it, 
if those who were willing to lend it, could 
secure a just and safe remuneration. For 
these reasons, he thought the House and 
the public very much indebted to the 
learned serjeant who had brought in the 
bill, and he hoped he would persevere in 
urging his measure, until the good sense 
of the country should acquiesce in the 
policy of adopting it. 

General Mitchell contended, that the 
operation of the bill would shake instead 
of extend credit, generally speaking. It 
would serve the purpose of money-lenders 
admirably, who, he feared, would be the 
only persons benefited. 

Lord Castlereagh suggested to the 
learned member, to whom he thought the 
country indebted, in thus bringing forward 
the proposition in a tangible form, that it 
would be more advisable to grant an 
extension of time for its due consideration. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow consented to post- 
pone the measure, and moved that the re- 
port be taken into farther consideration this 
day three months ; which was agreed to. 


Droits or ApMirALty.] Mr. Aber- 
crombie, in behalf of sir J. Mackintosh, 
whose motion on this subject stood for to- 
morrow, stated, that his hon. and learned 
friend wished his motion to stand over 
for an early day in the next session. 


Granp Jury PREseNTMENTS 
Biru.] Mr. V. Fitzgerald moved, the 
order of the day for the farther considera- 
tion of the report of this bill. 


Sir F, Flood opposed the bill. It im- 


plied that the conduct of Grand Juries 
had been improper, which he would never 
admit. ‘The measure ought to be post- 
poned, and to be brought forward after it 
should have been more maturely consi- 
dered next session. 


It was an enactment 
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against prudence, economy, and every 
principle which both sides of the House 
had so warmly promoted during the ses- 
sion. It created 36 officers of considera- 
ble emolument, and appointable by the 
government. ‘The people of Ireland were 
in a state of starvation, and ought not 
to be taxed with 15,000/. to pay those new 
officers. 

Mr. Abercrombie thought the bill a most 
important measure. He would support 
it, because he conceived it to be calculated 
to promote the domestic prosperity and 
welfare of Ireland. It was in the first 
place a remedy for the abuse of oaths. He 
read from the evidence given by Mr. V. 
Fitzgerald before the committee, a state- 
ment, showing that perjuries as to roads 
and presentments were so familiar, that 
they were not regarded as so criminal as 
other perjuries. In the second place, 
this measure would operate against the 
spirit of jobbing, which at present pre- 
vailed in grand juries. The other great 
advantage of the bill respected the man- 
ner of conducting business by grand ju- 
ries. At present it was utterly impossible 
for grand juries to get through their busi- 
ness. He again read from the evidence 
of the right hon. gentleman a conversation 
he had had with the present solicitor-ge- 
neral for Ireland, by which it appeared, 
that in the county of Tipperary the grand 
jury were obliged to sit thirteen hours 
every day: and although no criminal in- 
dictment, and no cases connected with 
the judicial administration, were consi- 
dered by them, they could bestow only 
two minutes upon each presentment. The 
bill went to correct this evil, by establish- 
ing a previous investigation at quarter- 
sessions by persons whose knowledge, ex- 
perience, and local information, qualified 
them to investigate fully the necessity of 
any measure proposed. A great collate- 
ral advantage would be, that the character, 
weight, and authority of quarter-sessions 
would be raised. It was well-known that 
the quarter-session was generally held by 
a person called the barrister-assistant. 
No opportunity of traversing any bill was 
given till 1 or 2 in themorning ; and then 
there was such a multitude of bills pass- 
ing through the hands of the judge, that 
it was impossible to know whether the one 
to be traversed was passed or not. He 
would appeal to the House whether it was 
fitting that the people should be taxed to 
Support such asystem. It was the indis- 
pensable duty of the House to interfere. 
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The whole principle of the bill was a prin- 
ciple of economy. It provided that no 
money should be raised without ascertain- 
ing the necessity of the object, the suit- 
ableness of the proposed measure, and 
the most economical mode of efiecting it. 
The hon. baronet had also objected to the 
36 surveyors. This might be inconve- 
nient, but he thought it the best means of 
ensuring the purpose of the bill. 

Sir George Hill expressed his sincere 
regret in feeling himself obliged to oppose 
any measure brought forward by his right 
hon. friend (Mr. V. Fitzgerald) ; buthecon- 
ceived the present bill so entirely inade- 
quate to its professed purposes of amend- 
ing, whilst it was totally subversive of the 
principle and system of the existing grand 
jury laws, that he could not give his as- 
sent to it. The execution of county works, 
particularly roads and bridges by grand 
jury presentment, had contributed to the 
improvement of Ireland, by throwing open 
ready communications through bogs, 
mountains, and fastnesses, from the interior 
to her shores in every direction, which 
would not have been perfected by any 
other system for one hundred years to 
come, and to which agriculture, commerce, 
and civilization have been greatly indebt- 
ed ; it is therefore neither wise nor just to 
revile and subvert a system which has 
worked so much benefit to Ireland, and 
it becomes matter of surprise that his 
right hon. friend, after the evidence which 
he himself has given before the committee 
up stairs, should so completely omit to 
model this bill upon that opinion, so 
strongly expressive of the respectabilit 
of the grand jurors generally of Ireland, 
and of the importance of retaining to them 
their influence in the presentment system, 
whilst this measure is calculated to render 
them insignificant cyphers.—Previous to 
the present king’s reign, roads, &c. were 
executed under the provisions of various 
statutes from the beginning of James Ist 
reign, regulating what was termed the six 


| days labour of the parish; but by the 5th 


of the present king all former road acts 
were repealed, and grand jury present- 
ments from that period came into regular 
practice: after a course of above thirty 
years (various road acts having been pass- 
ed), an entire revision of them took place 
in 1796, which ended in their repeal, and 
all the useful provisions with many excel- 
lent amendments were embodied into one 
law, in which code isto be found the prin- 
ciple ofevery good regulation for the present- 
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ing, executing, and accounting for county 
works. He admitted, that in process of 
time, further revision and amendment 
have become necessary, but he deprecated 
abolition as amendment, and the substi- 
tution of a plan which he declared to be 
in its present shape, confused, contradic- 
tory, and impracticable. Since its first 
introduction, it had already received as 
many brought-up clauses as+here are let- 
ters in the alphabet, and still it remained, 
a crude ill-digested measure.—A com- 
mittee up stairs had been appointed in 
1815 to revise the grand jury presentments, 
when they made a report: that committee 
was renewed in 1816, when two reports 
were made. That committee examined 
evidence relative to the conduct of Irish 
grand juries only in sixteen counties out 
of the thirty-two, and relative to eleven 
out of these sixteen, the testimony given 
‘was strongly in favour of the presenting 
system, and highly creditable to the ge- 
neral conduct of the grand jurors of 
those eleven counties; of the conduct of 
the remaining five counties it may be 
urged, that the persons examined left 
doubts. Now if there be delinquent coun- 
ties, if there are grand jurors or grand 
juries in the habit of acting corruptly, 
he contended they ought to be exposed, 
that the law was sufficiently strong to 
punish them; but afew honourable mem- 
bers had no right, from the abuses which 
they witnessed in their own counties, and 
did not proclaim and punish at home, 
to come to parliament and charge such 
abuses indiscriminately against all the re- 
sident gentry of Ireland, preferring a 
bill of indictment, it would seem, against 
thirty-two counties, of which sixteen 
had been condemned without evidence, 
and eleven contrary to evidence. Ile 
professed ignorance of the conduct of 
those five counties, or of their practices 
as grand jurors, but if they were gene- 
rally delinquent, which he more than sus- 
pected to be the opinion of some hon- 
ourable members, it would be but can- 
did on their part boldly to say so, and 
not stamp the whole country with one 
common mark of censure and reprobation. 
—Whiat had been the result of this in- 
quiry, and these three reports? Why, a 
bill brought in this session by the chair- 


man of that committee (Mr. Cooper) and | 


printed and sent to Ireland in February 
last, which was deemed so objectionable, 
not to speak more harshly of it, that it was 
abandoned, And what is the present bill? 
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An abortion, or at best, a rickety offspring 
of the one abandoned, exhibiting every 
feature for which the former was rejected, 
—The committee up stairs in 1815 con- 
clude their report by stating, ‘ that the 
final control of presenting and accounting 
for public money should remain with the 
grand juries, and recommend that a comes 
mittee should be appointed in the ensuing 
session to prepare a bill or bills which 
should effect a measure so comprehensive 
as should prove an important benefit to 
Ireland, and continuetoher in an increased 
degree the advantages she has already de-« 
rived from her grand jury laws.” The 
present measure is objectionable, because 
it is not comprehensive ; for after so much 
enquiry, so much expectation excited, so 
much time elapsed since a well-digested 
system was promised, unquestionably the 
public in Ireland had a right to look fora 
bill which, upon revision of all the existing 
grand jury laws, should offer one entire 
code for the regulation of all matters con- 
nected with grand jury proceedings, in- 
stead of this patchwork, which appears 
to be hastily brought forward merely to 
redeem a pledge without even providing 
for or insuring its own operation. Magis- 
trates possessing a certain qualification of 
property, are by this bill required to assem- 
ble after all the usual business of the quar- 
ter sessions is over to put this act in force; 
but it does not, and could not, compel 
them to prove a qualification ; yet until 
they do so, they cannot act; thus this 
grand production may be_ inoperative; 
whereas the impannelling of a grand jury 
at asizes must take place, the manner (if 
necessary) of enforcing their attendance 
being provided for.—'The present measure 
does not embrace all the subjects recom 
mended in the report; it omits, for instance, 
two of great importance; first, to provide 
for the execution of such a survey as 
shall establish a more equitable assessment 
of land; next, to regulate the securities to 
| be given by and remuneration to be made 
to treasurers and collectors of county 
| money.—This measure is also objection- 
able inasmuch as it does not adhere to 
| the profession of the committee reports, 
| instead of retaining respect for or preserv- 
‘ing a final control to the grand juries 
_it marks the most offensive distrust of the 
resident gentry; it transfers almost the 
whole of their powers to a new-created 
‘ollicer, called a surveyor of public 
'works, without whose permission 4 
footpath cannot be mended, nor the grip 
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of a ditch be filled up, and whose acts, the , sions in the different corners of a county, 
grand juries henceforth will be merely em- | as hereby proposed, will not be less dis- 
owered to record. The assistance of a] posed to accommodate each other than 
fitly qualified engineer, would, on many | grand-jurors are; and, if it is intended 
occasions, be materially useful. But to} that peers and clergymen should mix 
give him paramount authority and con-|}in the presenting system, the former, 
trol over every projected work, whether | jealousies would certainly arise, and with 
to mend or to make, to the absolute ex-| regard to the clergy, he held their pro- 
clusion of the interference of every resi- | fession in such veneration, and felt so anx- 
dent gentleman, is degrading and intole- | ious for the respectability and dignity 
rable, and far exceeds the proposition of | of the body, that he did not desire to see 
the committee reported 21st of May 1816, | them engaged with laymen in the worldly 
which only recommends that he should | and interested discussions which neces- 
have the powers now vested in conserva- | sarily belong to the application of pub- 
tors. The duties imposed upon this offi- | lic money, and whether it ought prefera- 
cer are so numerous and minute, that it | bly to be laid out in improving the lines 
will be utterly impracticable for him to | of communication through this part or the 
perform them in half a county, much less | other part of acounty. This bill is far- 
in two counties as is intended, and whilst | ther objectionable on account of the very 
this officer is made essential to the project- | great additional expense it will inflict by 
ing and execution of every public work, | requiring 20,000/. per annum to pay the 
it is notorious that a sufficient number | salaries of the surveyors, besides what 
qualified as required are not to be found. | must amount to a very large incidental 
However, as this bill cannot have opera-| expense in defraying the charges which 
tion until January 1819, there is abun- | will be incurred at all the different sessions. 
dant time to revise it; for although it} Another strong objection occurs, which is 
professes to be in force in October next, | to one of the added clauses which proposes 
yet as the surveyors cannot act until they | to enact absolution to a grand-juror for 
ure sworn at an assizes after they are | the non-observance of a part of an oath 
appointed, and as there will be no assizes | which he is obliged by law to take; at 
after October until Spring, the surveyors, | present a grand juror is obliged to swear 
of course, cannot act at the next January | “that he will not disclose his fellow jurors 
sessions. However, it is necessary to/| counsel or his own’—And the clause in 
urge upon the attention of the movers of | this bill alluded to enacts, “that nothing 
this bill, if persevered in, that they will | in the oath of a grand-juror doth extend or 
materially consult the public convenience | can or shall be construed to extend to re- 
by having the presentments considered at | quire or compel the secrecy of such grand- 
Spring instead of January sessions, and by | juror in matters relating to making pre- 
having the presentments fiated at the | sentments &c.; and that it is and shall be 
Summer instead of the Spring assizes. | lawful for such grand-juror to disclose any 
But considering all the circumstances of | counsel of himself or his fellows, notwith- 
this bill to which so much amendment is | standing the said oath.” It does apppear to 
still required, so many Irish members | be somewhat absurd in legislation to re- 
having returned home, may it not more | quire by one statute that a particular oath 
prudently stand over until next session? | shall be taken and observed, and by ano- 
Above all things, he would warn his right | ther statute to enact not only, that he 
hon. friend, the secretary for Ircland, not | may disobey the first statute, but that it is 
io undertake for that government the res- | not lawful to obey it. Was this clause 
ponsibility of procuring these surveyors, | suggested by some English lawyer, on the 
upon whose efficiency, the whole county | committee up stairs? It offers both a cu- 
works of Ireland will depend: there must | rious specimen of their opinion of an Irish 
be failure and disappointment; a share at | conscience, and of their mode of legislat- 
least of which will be charged to those who , ing for Ireland. Suppose an Irish grand- 
can appoint and dismiss these officers. | juror (for argument sake) had a little con- 
This measure is objectionable because it | science, and, on account of this clause, 
will lessen the inducements which gentle- | refused to be sworn, what might be the 
men have in attending their assizes, and | consequence? Fine and imprisonment for 
so far increase the pressing evil of that} contempt. Well, if he had no conscience, 
country, the absence of the landlords. A | (as seems by some to be supposed ) and took 
iew magistrates assembled at quarter nal the oath, what might be the consequence ? 
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Why, that he might be indicted for per- 
jury under each statute, indictable for not 
keeping his oath under the former statute, 
and indictable under this statute if he 
presumed to keep it; this is really ludi- 
crous. If secrecy, as to the advice, coun- 
sel, and opinions of grand-jurors to each 
other on presentment business, ought not 
to be kept, repeal the present oath and 
substitute another to be taken in place of 
it; but do not let the House be induced 
to sanction so absurd a mode as herein 
proposed of arriving at the object of the 
clause. There are many other objections 
which exist to the present measure. They 
might be remedied in some degree on re- 
commitment and the confusion and inde- 
finiteness of parts of this will render a re- 
commitment inevitable. The committee 
upstairs recommended one excellent al- 
teration which, with the able assistance of 
a much lamented gentleman (Mr. Hor- 
ner) now no more, was made laws—to re- 
quire all bills of indictment to be found 
on viva voce testimony. For the present 
let them rest contented with this fruit of 
their labours; and, as it is perhaps within 
10 days of the close of this session, will 
not the prudential proceeding be, to 
amend the bill, and reprint it with an un- 
derstanding that it will not be farther 
pressed at this time, but in that shape be 
distributed so as to be discussed by the 
grand juries at the ensuing assizes in Ire- 
Jand? After some farther observations, 
Sir G. Hill concluded with moving, by 
way of amendment, “ That the report be 
taken into farther consideration, on this 
day three months.” 

Mr. Peel thought it would be infinitely 
better to reject the measure altogether, 
than to hold out delusive hopes to Ireland 
by the formal adjournment of its conside- 
ration to another session. ‘The House 
must be fully prepared to decide upon the 
merits of this question. Why, then, post- 
pone the decision? ‘The objections of his 
right hon. friend to the powers which this 
bill proposed to confer upon the nobility 
and clergy of Ireland were, in his opinion, 
quite untenable. For what could be more 
reasonable than that clergymen, being 
magistrates and having property, should, 
as well as the Irish nobility, who had so 
large a stake in the country, have a right 
to interpose upon the subject of present- 
ments for public works? As to his right 
jon. friend’s suggestion, that the conside- 
ration of presentments should rather take 


place at the summer than at the spring 


Irish Grand Jury Presentments Bill. 
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assizes, he had no objection to accede to 
it; because a greater proportion of the 
Irish landlords were likely to be present 
at the one assizes than at the other. With 
respect to the objection that the bill went 
to transfer the whole province of the 
grand juries to the magistracy, no other 
power would be given to the magistrates 
than that of previous inquiry. They were 
to possess no negative upon any present. 
ment, but merely to accompany it with 
their opinion, upon which the grand jury 
would act according to its judgment. He 
should cordially support the bill because, 
he was convinced it would do much good; 
rather than postpone the measure, he 
should prefer seeing it rejected altogether. 

Mr. Ponsonby cordially concurred in the 
general principles of the bill. He admit. 
ted the importance of carefully control- 
ling the branch of the public expenditure 
which was vested in the hands of grand 
juries. In the form of the oath, however, 
he disliked a statutable declaration, and 
would rather prefer an alteration in the 
old oath to any other mode of proceeding. 
A late excellent friend of his (Mr. Hor- 
ner) had entered deeply into the state of 
the grand jury laws in Ireland. One of 
his bills had been most usefully acted upon 
in Ireland. He had seen its value in the 
county which be had the honour to repre- 
sent. The business of the grand jury was 
performed with regularity and dispatch, 
and the common people appeared perfect- 
ly satisfied with the form of examination 
observed in finding bills of indictment. 
What that bill did in one department of ja- 
dicial investigation, he was satisfied this 
bill would do in stopping the jobbing sys- 
tem of civil expenditure. ‘To the clause 
for the appointment of county surveyors, 
he strongly objected. He was afraid it 
woald be made a matter of political ap- 
tronage, and local purposes thereby effect- 
ed through the medium of such an office 
of a very different nature from those which 
were assigned to it by its constitution. 
The surveyor was to be in the place of the 
conservator, who was got rid of because 
the office was found not to be of the 
slightest possible use; and this office would 
he was convinced, be found equally use- 
Jess, though perhaps in its operation pro- 
ductive of more harm. As to the qualiti- 
cations for the individual to fill the office, 
he certainly ought to have no local con- 
nexion, or be a native of the county where 
his official duties as a surveyor should be 
stationed. In the previous investigation 
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which the bill enjoined, he entirely con- 

curred, and also in its general principle; 

but he had a strong objection to the ap- 
ointment of local surveyors. 

Sir N. Colthurst approved of the alter- 
ation in the time of arranging the present- 
ments; but objected to the appointment of 
surveyors. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald vindicated the gene- 
ral principle of the bill, as calculated to do 
more good to Ireland, than any measure 
that had been adopted since the Union. 
He should be prepared, on the third read- 
ing, with a clause to qualify the oath to be 
iin by grand jurors. With respect to 
the proposed appointment of a sur- 
veyors, he felt assured it never could de- 
generate into a ey job. 

Sir H. Parnell said, it was a ne- 
cessary there should be some public officer, 
whose duty it should be to take care that 
the money levied by the grand jury was 
properly expended. The bill was a most 
important one with respect to the good it 
would do in Ireland. 

Mr. Daly here suggested the propriety of 
recommitting the bill, to have those alter- 
ations made in it, to which no opposition 
was made. This proposition, after some 
further discussion was agreed to. 

The House having sat till twelve o'clock, 
the chancellor of the exchequer was about 
to move the committal of the Extents in 
aid bill, when the question of adjournment 
was suddenly put and agreed to, in conse- 
quence of the sudden illness of Mr. Pon- 
sonby. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July |. 


Crercy Resipence The 
Archbishop of Canterbury moved the se- 
cond reading of this bill. His grace said, it 
was in its principle, and for the most part 
in its details, the same as the bill relative 
to this subject which had come before 
their lordships last session, and which they 
had ordered to be printed and circulated. 
The object of it was, to consolidate into 
One act all the Jaws which lay scattered in 
the statute book relative to spiritual per- 
sons holding farms, to the residence of 
beneficed clergymen on their livings, and 
the allowances to be made to stipendiary 
curates. The clergy would thus have the 
means of knowing the laws particularly 
affecting them. 

The bill was then read a second time. 
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Savine Banks Bitt.} Ina commit- 
tee on the saving banks bill, lord Redes- 
dale proposed a variety of amendments. 
A conversation afterwards arose on the 
difficulties to which the execution of the 
bill, in its present imperfect state, would 
be ties ; and the lord chancellor sug- 
gested, that the better way would be to 
move the postponement of the present bill 
for three months, in order to give an op- 
portunity for introducing a new one. On 
the House being resumed, the report was 
accordingly ordered to be received this 
day three months. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 1. 


Petition oF Mr. Evans.] Mr. Ben- 
net asked the right hon. gentleman, whom 
he saw in his place, whether he was now 
prepared to give any answer as to the pe- 
tition he had presented from Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Addington, as it seemed to be the 
wish of the House, to hear an explanation 
of the complaints in Mr. Evans’s petition, 
acknowledged that he was now prepared 
to give a much more satisfactory answer 
than he could have given on the day that 
the petition was presented. It had been 
then argued, that all in the petition must 
be true; and even an hon. gentleman had 
gone so far as to say, that he would sub- 
mit a motion on the subject if a satis- 
factory explanation should not be given. 
He might consider himself absolved by 
the notice of such a motion, from giving 
any explanation till the motion was 
made; but he was now willing to explain 
all the complaints in the petition. He 
had stated his utter incredulity as to 
the charges in the petition; he had ex- 
pressed himself sure that most of the facts 
were not true, and confident that many of 
them were quite unfounded. First of all, 
as to the petition said to have been with- 
held, he had felt confident that his noble 
relation, the secretary of state, was not 
capable of so great an abuse as deliberately 
keeping a petition from any subject from 
reaching the walls of that House. He had 
been quite sure that his noble relation had 
not withheld it ; first, because he knew his 
feelings were such as would never endure 
such an act; secondly, because a similar 
petition from a Mr. Knight, in Reading 
gaol, had been forwarded ; and thirdly, 
because the solicitor for Mr. Evans was 
instantly, on his requesting it, granted 
leave to see him, and to prepare a petition 
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similar to the one now presented. But 
what was the fact as to this serious charge? 
Mr. Evans sent a petition on the 21st of 
February to the secretary of state’s office, 
by the hands of Mr. Abbot for a noble 
lord, whom he did not now see in his 
‘ene (lord Cochrane) ; but next morning 
1e sent to request that it should be given 
to Mr. Harmer, his solicitor. Mr. Har- 
mer got it accordingly, and since then no 
word was heard of it in the office: but 
Jast Saturday, looking over the votes, he 
found that it bad been presented to that 
House on the 27th of February, and by 
the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Bennet ). 
The hon. gentleman must pardon him for 
expressing considerable surprise that he 
had sat in his seat all the time this charge 
had been so strongly urged without once 
contradicting it.—So much for the peti- 
tion, which had not remained twenty 
hours in the secretary of state’s office. 
He would now proceed to the other 
charges. Mr. Abbot (for he had examined 
him on the subject—he had first gone to 
the gaoler of Coldbath-fields, and then to 
the gaoler of Horsemonger-lane) assured 
him, that he had never refused Mr. Evans 
the use of pen, ink, and paper. It was al- 
ways the practice in that gaol to cast pri- 
soners into irons. Mr. Abbot had been 
there for five years, and it had been the 

ractice before his time. 
Mr. Evans had been thrown into irons, 
three gentlemen asked to see him; and 


one of them asked the gaoler whether it | 


was the practice to put prisoners there 
into irons ? 


The day after | 


Being told that it was the’ 


uniform practice, they acquiesced. The. 


next day the irons were taken away.—He 
next read a description of the room in 
which he was confined, which had been 
called the condemned dungeon. It was 
25 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 11 feet 


high. There were two large windows, a_ : 
place for convicts between the time of 
sentence and that of execution. 


fire-place, and a coal-place. There was 
a view of the Surrey hills from his window. 
The younger Evans had a room exactly 
the same, except that, being lower, the 
view from it was not so extensive. It had 
been alleged they had not been allowed to 
walk any where. There was an arcade 55 
feet in length, in which they were allowed 
to walk. He asked the gaoler whether 
there was not a place where they could 


precisely. 


‘ment he had also the felon’s fare. 
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dearest friends. His wife had been al- 
lowed to visit him and to converse with 
him through the iron gate, which was 
open from top to bottom, so as to admit 
them to see and converse freely. All the 
possible modes in which any grievances 
felt by prisoners could be made known 
were two. ‘The one was by writing to the 
secretary of state. ‘This Mr. Watson 
had done, and had always obtained re- 
dress, for which he had written a letter of 
thanks, ‘The other mode was by sending 
to inquire at the gaols, which it was im- 
possible to do as to every gaol in the 
country ; and which, if possible, would be 
a libel upon the individuals who had the 
management of prisons. 

Mr. Bennet said, he did present a peti- 
tion formerly from Mr. Evans, but he had 
not known on Friday last, and did not know 
now, that it was the identical petition with 
respect to which there was a complaint 
of its not having been forwarded. As to 
the other points, the right hon. gentleman 
had advocated, but had neither denied 
nor explained them. He knew not whe- 
ther other prisoners had been treated with 
the same severity, but he knew that Mr. 
Evans was put first in Coldbath-fields 
prison, into the same room and bed with 
a felon. The younger Evans was put 
into the hospital-room, with six unhealthy 
felons. He had gone to visit Evans on 
Monday last, but was refused permission; 
he then requested to be allowed, at least, 
to see the arcade, which was granted. 
In going up the stairs he would admit 
that he did steal a look into those dun- 
geons; he did not see Mr. Evans, but 
he saw Mr. Pilkington, in precisely the 
same kind of room as Evans. He asked 
if it was the same, and was answered it 

There he saw this un- 
this innocent individual, 


happy man, 
It was a 


pacing the room up and down. 


It was 
not a place of confinement, but a place 
of punishment. With the felon’s punish- 
There 
was a truckle bed, a pail for water, a 
table, and a chair. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had not said that Evans had any 
fire. He would appeal to the common 


principles of humanity, whether Mr. Evans 


conveniently enjoy free air, and he an- | 
swered, “ Certainly not, without being 
exposed too much for their security.’?—_ 
Another point he would mention was the ; However, ludicrous those doctrines were; 
alleged want of communication with his | it was evident he wasa literary person. It 


who was author of the pamphlet on the 
Spencean doctrines, should be excluded 
from all means of literary gratification. 
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was, then, no small hardship for such a per- 
son to be denied the use of a candle for 
the long hours that he had to pass in 
this dungeon. Yet how much harder 
would it be by-and-by, when the long 
nights as well as long days must be so 
passed. It was not denied that Mr. Evans’s 
flute was taken from him. Nine-tenths, 
then, of the charges were admitted. The 
only pretence for putting Evans into irons 
must have been to keep him in safety. 
Now the prison was more like a fortress 
than a prison. He did not say that it was 
absolutely impossible for an adventurous 

risoner to attempt to escape, but for 
Mtr. Evans there was not the least chance 
of his attempting or effecting his escape. 

Mr. Barham expressed himself dissa- 
tisfied with the explanation of the right 
hon. gentleman, and declared his inten- 
tion of bringing forward his motion to- 
morrow. 


Mr. Grant’s Finance Resowv- 
T10Ns.] Mr. C. Grant, junr. handed to 
the Speaker the following Resolutions : 


1. “ That the total amount of the funded 


_ debt, of the United Kingdom, unredeemed, 


was, on the Ist February 1816 £.810,046,036 
And on the 1st February 1817 - 790,050,980 


Being a diminution of - ~- - 19,995,056 


2. “ That the total amount of the unfund- 
ed debt, in exchequer and Irish treasury bills, 
was, on the 5th January, 1816 
In exchequer bills - - 41,441,900 
In Irish treasury bills- 2,497,208 


48,939,708 

And on 5th January 1817 : 
Exchequer bills + - 44,650,300 
Treasury bills - - 5,304,992 
49,955,292 


Beinganincreaseof - - - - 6,015,584 


3. “That the sum to be expended by the 
commissioners for the redemption of the fund- 
ed debt of Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
year 1817, may be estimated at - 14,464,443 
Aad that provision has been made 

for paying off navy and transport 
debt, within the same period, to 
the amount of - - - - = - 1,660,000 


16,124,443 


4. “That the amount of exchequer bills 
outstanding on the 5th January 
1817, was - - - - 44,650,300 
and of Irish treasury 

bills - - - - = 5,304,992 


49,955,292 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


2, 1817, 


That the amount of exchequer 
bills and of Irish treasury bills, 
granted in the present or former 
session, which will be outstand- 
ing on the 5th January 1818, 
should the whole of the supplies 
of the current year be then issu- 
ed, will be 

In exchequer bills - - 60,000,000 

In Irish treasury bills 4,684,992 
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64,684,992 
Increase of unfunded debt unpro- 
vided for (exclusive of any excess 
of charge upon the consolidated 
fund of the United Kingdom, be- 
yond the income thereof) of = 14,729,700 


Being less by the sum of 1,894,743. 
than the sum of 16,124,443/., 
which, as before stated, will be 
applied in the course of the year 
to the reduction of funded and 
unfunded debt :—viz. 

Sum to be applied to the reduc- 


tion of debt - - - = = 16,124,443 
Increase of unfunded debt - - 14,729,700 
1,894,743 


The first Resolution being read, the 
debate thereupon was adjourned till Ffi- 
day. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 2. 


Petition oF Mr. Evans.] 
Barham said, that in bringing forward 
his motion, it was unnecessary for him 
to disclaim any feelings of personal hos- 
tility to the noble secretary for the home 
department, from whom, as well as from 
his right hon. relative, he had received his 
full share of civility. Neither did his motion 
originate in any general hostility to the 
measures which were proposed from the 
other side of the House, nor from any bias 
towards democratical opinions. The 
whole course of his parliamentary life 
would contradict such a supposition. He 
had always been of opinion that democra- 
tical or monarchical principles, pushed to 
their extent, would have probably in the 
end the same effect ; that as the democra- 
tical principle, by unrestrained ascen- 
dancy, might destroy liberty by means 
of the subversion of the government, 
so the ascendancy of arbitrary power 
by destroying liberty, would cause the de- 
struction of the government. He had 
once thought fit to support the govern- 
ment, and by supporting it to support li- 
berty itself against democratical power, 
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and he now, by supporting liberty against 
arbitrary principles, conceived he also was 
contributing to the security and perma- 
nence of the government. That arbitrary 
notions and practice now prevailed and 
were increasing, he was persuaded, not 
only by things said and done every day, 
which would not formerly be tolerated, 
but by the silence observed as to the 
maxims which had once been the boast 
of Englishmen, or the manner in which, 
when advanced, they werereceived. Not 
to euumerate many instances, they would 


recollect that when in a speech which 


would long be deeply impressed on the 
minds of all who had heard it, a noble lord 
( Nugent) had said, that revolution was to 
be preferred ; this sentiment was received 
by clamour of disapprobation from the op- 
posite side of the House. Was this a 
new sentiment? Was it not one which 
had been uttered daily in the best times 
of English history? As to the case imme- 
diately the subject of his motion, two ex- 
— had been given by the right 

on. gentleman. The first seemed to dis- 
claim all responsibility for the right hon. 
gentleman and the secretary of state, as 
to what passed in the prisons, in which 
the unfortunate men were committed on 
suspicion. This doctrine he strongly pro- 
tested against. The secretary of state 
should be informed by some confidential 
person, for whom he was responsible, of 
the state, and almost the daily occur- 
rences of those prisons. ‘The secretary of 
state would not be degraded by such a 
superintendance; for no employment 
could be more honourable than an atten- 
tion to the state of men so incapable of 
protecting themselves. The prisoners had 
been deprived of the protection they de- 
rived from the visits of the magistrates. 
It might be proper to prevent indiscrimi- 
nate access; but he could not conceive 
how this principle could be carried so far 
as to exclude his hon. friend — Ben- 
net), than whom a more useful member 
there was not in the House. What could 
be the object of this? If it were supposed 
that his hon. friend would enter into an 
improper communication with the pri- 
soner, the gaoler was at hand to prevent 
it. It was painful to think that in a few 
years so great a change had taken place 
In our opinions. That benevolent man, 
who had devoted his life to the examina- 
tion of prisons to which he had been first 
directed by his official duty as sheriff of 
Bedfordshire, and to whom the doors of 
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every prison in the most barbarous parts 
of Europe had been opened, would now 
have had the door of the prison of his own 
county shut in his face by the gaoler he 
had appointed, and this by order of a Bri- 
tish secretary of state. This exclusion of 
all examination was one reason for his mio- 
tion; another was, that a general opinion 
seemed to prevail, that the complaints of 
these prisoners were not to be attended 
to, because they were in prison for their 
offences; in other words, that they were 
put there for punishment and repentance. 
This was an opinion founded in the grossest 
injustice; if any measure was taken which 
was not purely a measure of precaution 
against escape, injustice was done.—He 
should refer to one or two points in Mr. 
Evans's petition. That respecting the pe- 
tition to be delivered to the members tor 
Westminster had been denied, and he was 
bound to believe, that no petition had been 
sent to the home department, which had 
not been forwarded. But evidently there 
was some mistake, as no man in his senses 
would have put in the front of his peti- 
tion, an allegation which he knew could 
be proved to be a falsehood. This de- 
manded explanation. The statement as 
to the irons had not been satisfactorily 
explained. Why had Mr. Evans been 
sent to a prison where it was the rule to 
put people in irons without special dirccs 
tions? There was a wide difference be- 
tween these persons, and those committed 
on the direction of disinterested magis- 
trates, and after examinations on oath 
He should not advert to the felons beds, 
and the felons fare, nor the beautiful 
arcade; but there was a fact, which its 
minuteness rendered characteristic—he 
alluded to the order to deprive the pri- 
soner of his flute. It reminded him of 
the story of the gaoler who killed a spider, 
which had been the amusement of an un- 
fortunate being in similar confinement. 
It was curious that the right hon. gentle- 
man who could subject men, some of 
whom were possibly innocent, to such a 
punishment, was afraid of libelling the 
gaolers, by inquiring into their conduct. 
It was said, the prisoners might petition. 
Suppose they were allowed pen and ink, 
by whom were they to petition—through 
those of whom they had to complain? 
Possibly these persons, who were to over- 
turn the British constitution, might not be 
able to read and write. Were they to ask 
the gaoler to write for them? Nothing 
ane be more accordant with the interest 
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even of the ministers who possessed this 
power of unlimited imprisonment, if they 
meant to exercise it well, than to show 
the public that they had acted humanely. 
Seeing no objection to inquiry, he should 
move, “ That the petition of Thomas 
Evans be referred to a select committee.” 

Mr. Addington, in making a few obser- 
vations on what had fallen from the hon. 
gentleman, would ~ over the general 
topics on which he had touched, not from 
disrespect to the hon. gentleman, but be- 
cause he was unwilling to occupy the time 
of the House longer than was absolutely 
necessary. Even if the hon. gentleman 
had not spoke in terms of so much praise, 
for which he felt grateful, of his noble re- 
lation and himself, he should have been 
the last person to suspect him of any per- 
sonal hostility. He certainly could not, 
however, have expected complaints from 
him against his noble relation. As to 
the petition alleged to have been withheld 
from the House, he had proved to a de- 
monstration, that it was not detained in 
the home-office. He had a receipt for it 
from Mr. Harmer, the solicitor for Mr. 
Evans. It was the only petition that ever 
came from him to the office. The other 
point which had been urged against the 
noble secretary was, that he ought to have 
been informed of the internal state of every 
prison. This, however, appeared an ex- 
traordinary assertion, that a secretary of 
state who was so ready to hear every com- 
plaint that might be sent to him, requir- 
ing a redress of grievances, should be 
—— to make daily inquiries into the 
conduct of gaolers, and whether it was 
consistent with the orders prescribed to 
them ? It was competent for the prisoner 
to make complaints, if his treatment had 
been improper, and the best answer to his 
own allegations was, that no complaint 
had ever been sent tothe office. Pen, 
ink, and paper had never been refused to 
the prisoner, and if not able to write, he 
might have sent a verbal request by the 
gaoler; and the fact was, that Mr. Evans 
had actually sent one message to the office 
of the home department, by the gaoler of 
Coldbath prison, that his former petition 
should not be given to the members 
for Westminster, but to Mr. Harmer, 
his solicitor. Directions had been given 
to every gaoler to pay the strictest atten- 
tion to the prisoners, and the secretary of 
State was ever open to their complaints.— 
Having thus exonerated the secretary of 
state fous the clauses which had been 
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brought against him, he felt it no less 
his duty to defend all other persons, 
gaolers and turnkeys, from the severe ac- 
cusations hurled against them. To obtain 
every information on the subject, he had 
sent that morning for the gaoler, and 
made every necessary inquiry respecting 
the management ofthe prison. He learn- 
ed that there was an unlimited allowance 
of coals, except in summer, when only a 
quantity was provided sufficient for culi- 
nary purposes. Candles, indeed, were is 
sued under some restrictions, and only on 
special authority. Much stress had been 
laid on depriving Mr. Evans of his flute; 
it was, however, the rule of the prison not 
to allow music, as it disturbed others, but 
Mr. Evans might have had his flute if he 
did not make use of it—The bed which 
Mr. Evans used was perfectly new, and of 
a better quality than those in common 
use in the prison; but if Mr. Evans were 
dissatisfied with this, he might have had 
his own bed and furniture. The sheriff 
of Surrey had, he understood, that day, 
visited the prison, in company with an 
hon. member with whom he (Mr. A.) had 
not the honour of being acquainted, but 
who, if then in the House, would no doubt 
state the circumstances which came to 
his knowledge. From every person who 
had an opportunity of observing the eon- 
duct of the gaoler, the most favourable 
report was made as to that officer's hu- 
manity and attention to his prisoners, but 
he could not be fairly condemned for en- 
forcing the rules prescribed by the ma- 
gistracy for the government of the prison, 
although the application of those rules, 
in the instance of ironing these state pri- 
soners, must certainly be regretted. This 
rigor was, however, of very short dura- 
tion; and he was assured, that so far from 
the prisoners feeling any resentment or 
prejudice against the gaoler, the whole 
four were willing, if afforded the oppor- 
tunity, to testify their gratitude for his 
kind and benevolent treatment. 

Mr. B. Shaw said, that knowing for- 
merly the treatment of the prisoners, the 
discipline of the gaol, and the conduct of 
the gaoler, he was surprised at the ac- 
counts that had gone abroad under the 
sanction of the petition. He had there- 
fore made a point of going to the prison 
that morning, for the purpose of satisfying 
himself of the foundation of these ac- 
counts. He had seen and conversed with 
all the prisoners, who all concurred in 
r stating that they had no complaints to 
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make against the treatment they received at 
the hands of the gaoler or the magistrates. 
The elder Evans mentioned, that so far as 
his treatment in prison was concerned, he 
had no charge to make, but that liberty 
was sweet, and that no situation could be 
agreeable in which he was deprived of it. 
Pilkinson confirmed his testimony to the 
conduct of the gaoler, by declaring, that 
he was so far from complaining of any 
oppressive or harsh usage from the gaoler, 
that he regarded him with love and grati- 
tude, as his friend and benefactor. The 
younger Evans had no complaint to make, 
except with regard to the supply of can- 
dle, and Ogden went even farther than 
the rest in giving his evidence to the kind 
behaviour of the gaoler; declaring, with 
tears in his eyes, that he should never for- 
get the kindness which he had experi- 
enced from his hands. 

Mr. Sennet never accused the gaoler of 
harsh conduct or gratuitous severity, for 
he had never heard any thing of him but 
what was to his credit; but the question 
had no reference to the particular charac- 
ter of an individual, but to the general 
system of treating prisoners confined un- 
der the suspension act. The right hon. 
gentleman had contradicted no material 
fact of the petition but one—that regard- 
ing the refusal of pen, ink, and paper. 
This he had denied; but he believed the 
right hon. gentleman was mis-informed. 
The pleasure which the prisoners were 
said to enjoy ina fine view of the Surry 
hills was now given up. The next alle- 
gation was, that they were not supplied 
with light ; and the defence set up against 
this charge was, that they were, so far 
as the rules of the prison would permit. 
The right hon. gentleman had spoken 
about an arcade in which they were al- 
lowed to walk; but, if he had himself 
gone, as he ought to have done, and exa- 
mined this arcade, he would have found that 


it was merely a narrow passage, into which | 


the doors of the prison cells opened. In 
all those cases the rules of the prison were 
thought a sufficient apology for the treat- 
ment these prisoners endured; but if minis- 
ters suspended the liberties of the people, 
and threw men into prison on suspicion, 
they ought to correct these rules so far as 
their treatment was concerned. If minis- 
ters proceeded with their new system of 
imprisoning, they should build new pri- 
sons, and not treat the victims of their 
power like the common disturbers of so- 
ciety. 
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Mr. Sumner stated the prison to have 
been visited by three magistrates of the 
county, subsequent to the committal of 
the prisoners: Mr. Young and Mr. Lain 
were of the number. They visited the 
cells without any objection being made to 
their doing so. Evans complained of hav- 
ing been put in irons, which he said was 
grating to his feelings. He had been told 
this was contrary to the rule of the prison, 
unless it was ordered by the secretary of 
state. He(Mr. Sumner) had understood 
that the gaoler, as he was accustomed to 
put persons charged with felonies in irons, 
had conceived himself bound to take the 
same course with an individual who was 
charged with a still higher offence. The 
magistrates recommended the prisoner to 
present a memorial to the secretary of 
state; this was done, and the memorial 
immediately produced the desired effect. 
He bore testimony to the unexceptiona- 
ble character of the gaoler. He des- 
cribed the dimensions of the prison; 
stated the prisoner to have been at li- 
berty to send for his own furniture, and 
added, that this had formerly been dene 
by Mr. L. Hunt, who was confined in the 
same apartment, and furnished as it was by 
him, he (Mr. S.) had never been in a 
more comfortable room in his life, Mr. 
Evans might have made it the same. With 
respect to fire, the prisoner had been re- 
stricted, not as to quantity, but as to time. 
If he had been deprived of his flute, other 
enjoyments were left to him. Pens, ink, 
and paper were allowed, and also books. 
He could not see that any blame attached 
to those by whom these matters were re- 
gulated. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley had never heard a 
charge more completely disproved than 
the present; nor had ever seen a case 
that appeared more completely trumped 
up to deceive the public, and to excite 
odium against the government. With re- 
gard to the petition which was alleged to 
have been sent to the secretary of state’s 
office, and there detained, the person who 
had made such an accusation, or who au- 
thorized it to be made, must have known 
that he was advancing a direct falsehood. 
Mr. Evans himself could not have known 
whether his first petition was presented or 
not; but his solicitor, Mr. Harmer, who 
drew up the second, and who made the 
detention of the first one of its alleged 
acts of oppression, could not have been 
ignorant of the fact. He therefore must 
have been conscious, that in allowing that 
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allegation to stand uncontradicted, he was 
authorizing a falsehood, for the purpose 
of exciting odium against the secretary 
of state, and creating an impression in the 
country against the government, by hav- 
ing a charge of this kind inserted in the | 
newspapers, and giving it currrency for a 
few days without the chance of contradic- 
tion. He was sure that his hon. friend 
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legation that had not been sufficiently con- 
tradicted. With regard to the want of 
ground for walking, he thought that 
though the arcade removed some of the 
cause of complaint, the prisoners might 
be allowed to use the garden, if that indul- 
gence could be permitted consistently 
with the safe custody of the prisoners. He 
made these observations because he had 


who presented the petition would not supported the suspension act, believing in 
have countenanced such an attempt at! his conscience that the measure was ne- 


delusion, had he suspected it. His hon. 
friend must have forgotten the circum- 
stances, or have read the second represen- | 
tation very carelessly; otherwise, with 
this suspicious circumstance staring him 
in the face, he would not have allowed the 
House to be deceived, or the country to 
be excited. Had he not, therefore, a 
right to say that this petition was trumped 
up, not to complain of a grievance, but to 
propagate a delusion? The person who 
drew up this document knew that the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act had ex- 
cited a great deal of party heat in that 
House, and therefore played off this false- 
hood for the sake of effect, and with the 
intention of increasing the unpopularity 
of the measure. With regard to the irons, 
he had an equally good title to complain 
of an attempt at dekusion. The irons, 
which it was the practice of the prison to 
put on all prisoners, were struck off as 
soon as 4 representation of the circumstance 
was made to the proper quarter. He saw 
no reason why they who were charged on 
oath with being guilty of crimes against 
the state should be more leniently dealt 
with than other persons confined for less 
offences; but allowing that they ought 
not to be so treated, why make such a 
complaint when immediate redress had 
been obtained, except for the purpose of 
creating unfavourable impressions ? This 
was another evidence that the petition was 
trumped up for delusive ends. The charge 
brought against the prison for the small- 
ness of the rooms was equally destitute of 
foundation, and manifested the same spi- 
rit. He was at first disposed to consider 
the taking away the flute asa piece of 
cruelty ; but he was reconciled to it when 
he heard it was the rule of the prison, and 
reflected that it might be troublesome to 
the other prisoners whose comforts should 
be consulted as much as that of Mr. Evans. 
Ifthis rule could be dispensed with, how- 
ever, he would think it better to do so, 
though the cruelty of the act had now been 
disproved. There was not a single al- 


cessary for the safety of the constitution. 
It was true that the House should watch 
with care the exercise of a power so 
largely granted, but it should likewise 
guard against being made the vehicle of 
trumped up accusations and unfounded 
complaints. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last had declared, 
that he had voted for the suspension act 
from a love of the constitution—that was, 
from a love for the liberty of the subject; 
and yet, when a subject deprived of his 
liberty complained to that House of injus- 
tice and oppression, the hon. gentleman 
angrily deprecated his conduct, because 
the application for redress was not made 
to the very persons to whose system the 
complaint referred. He would vote for 
having the petition referred to a com- 
mittee for the purpose of inquiry, because 
the statements in that petition presented 
prima facie grounds for parliamentary in- 
vestigation ; and he could not be dissuaded 
from thinking that such an investigation 
should take place, by any of the testimo- 
nies which the House had heard with res- 
pect to the character of the gaoler; for 
he could not forget, that when he formerly 
submitted charges of a similar nature 
against a person, he was met by the most 
confident assertions and the most lofty eu- 
logiums upon the person to whom his 
charges referred. He would not impute 
any criminality to the gaoler of the prison 
in Horsemonger-lane, for he knew nothing 
of the man, therefore such an imputation 
would be neither fair nor liberal; but was 
it fair or liberal in the last speaker, to im- 
pute falsehood to a man in a dungeon? 
Was not such an imputation indeed utterly 
unwarrantable, while the hon. gentleman 
himself admitted that it was wantonly 
cruel to deprive this unfortunate prisoner 
of his flute? But to return to the com- 
plaint which he had on a former occasion 
brought forward with respect to the con- 
duct of a gaoler, he felt strongly its ana- 
logy to the case under consideration, for 
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he remembered that several gentlemen 
were found in that House to bear testimo- 
ny in favour of that gaoler,—some indeed 
asserting, that his only fault was, truly, 
excessive humanity towards his prisoners, 
Such was the testimony in favour of Aris, 
of Coldbath-fields, of an honourable and 
religious member of that House— 

Mr. S. Wortley here rose to order, ob- 
serving, that the hon. baronet had on a 
former evening applied the same descrip- 
tion to a member of that House, when it 
escaped notice; but he submitted that 
such a description was not correct or par- 
liamentary. 

The Speaker said, that being appealed 
to, he must observe, that to describe any 
member in ironical terms was not con- 
sistent with parliamentary order; and the 
hon. baronet must be aware that such a 
mode of designation was not agreeable to 
the usual practice of the House. 

Sir F. Burdett did not mean to use the 
description objected to ironically, but dis- 
tinctively, and in order to mark the cha- 
racter which was known to belong to the 
hon. member alluded to. ‘That hon. mem- 
ber was, it would be recollected, among 
those who were imposed upon with regard 
tothe character of Aris, and therefore 
testified to that which he presumed he 
would now be ready to admit was quite 
erroneous. Mr. Wilberforce Bird was 
one of the members of the committee to 
whom the complaints respecting Coldbath- 
fields were referred, and he recollected 
that hon. gentleman to have stated a fact 
with respect to Aris, which was quite 
equal, if not superior, in cruelty, to the 
old story of the destruction of the spider 
in the cell of a prisoner in the French 
Bastile. A prisoner who was confined for 
13 or 14 months in a cell in Coldbath- 
fields, which was only 8 feet long—by 6 
feet wide, was still loaded with irons. A 
robin, which had got into the cell through 
the grate, was the unhappy man’s only 
companion and consolation. This robin 
was, indeed, so familiar, that it was not 
disturbed, or would not leave the cell, on 
the appearance of the turnkeys, who daily 
brought the prisoner his provisions. But 
Aris himself happening one day to accom- 
pany the person who delivered the pro- 
visions, he seized the poor robin and crush- 
ed it to death; and the prisoner declared 
in tears to Mr. Wilberforce Bird, that this 
event inflicted a more severe pang upon 
his feelings, than could have been produc- 
ed by the death of all his relations. Such 
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was the act of his “excessively humane 
gaoler’”’ as some gentlemen in that House 
described him—as the magistrates of Mid- 
dlesex indeed universally pronounced him, 
and yet those very magistrates found it 
necessary, some years afterwards, tu dis- 
miss this gaoler from his appointment, for 
most unworthy conduct, under suspicions 
indeed of the most heinous guilt. He 
could not, then, with such circumstances 
in his memory, be satisfied of the proprie- 
ty of dismissing a prisoner's complaint 
merely upon testimonies to character from 
those who perhaps had no adequate oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the gaoler’s real 
conduct. Ifthe gentleman opposite were 
so fully convinced of his rectitude, why 
object to the appoinment of a committee? 
An intelligent observer of human nature 
had said “ that the steel-hearted gaoler was 
seldom the friend of man.” He would not 
say that the gaoler immediately alluded 
to deserved any censure, but he would 
maintain that there were sufficient grounds 
in the charges against him to call for in- 
quiry. The right hon. gentleman had em- 
phatically observed, that no prisoner was 
precluded the liberty of complaining ; but 
what availed that privilege, if prisoners 
were to be condemned for complaining to 
any but those with whom the cause of their 
complaint originated. ‘The petitioner had 
been now above five months in custody, 
precluded from the due enjoyment of air 
and exercise, and surely such a case de- 
served the humane consideration of the 
House. Alllegal, equitable, and humane 
authorities had protested against any de- 
gree of rigour, as unnecessary for safe cus- 
tody with regard to prisoners, especially 
before trial and conviction. Why, then, 
should any unnecessary rigour be practised 
towards these state prisoners? If ministers 
wished to remove suspicions, and not.to ex- 
cite disaffection, there were no means so effi- 
cient for both as by agreeing to the pre- 
sent motion. 

Lord Castlereagh submitted to the 
House, whether this case was one into 
which it was incumbent on them to_insti- 
tute an inquiry. ‘To allege, that indivi- 
duals in the unfortunate circumstances of 
the petitioner, were exposed to the possi- 
bility of hardship, was rather an argument 
against the suspension bill itself, than an 
inducement for going into this committee. 
He admitted, that persons confined under 
the powers of that act ought to be treated 
with all the indulgence that was consistent 
with their situation ; but the reasons urged 
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for referring the petition to a committee 
would be an argument for adopting the 
same course in each individual case. He 
did not deny that circumstances had arisen 
in the course of this discussion which 
would lead to a correction of the evil ; and 
the presumption was, that whenever an 
abuse did exist, it would not be long be- 
fure it came to the knowledge of govern- 
ment ; who, he could assure the House, 
would be disposed to pay the utmost at- 
tention to it. 
The motion was negatived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 3. 

NEWFOUNDLAND TRADE.] Mr. M.A. 
Taylor said, the House would recollect, 
on his submitting a motion to them for 
the appointment of a select committee to 
inquire into the state of the Trade of New- 
foundland, he had mentioned, as the 
ground of the motion, the heavy distress 
which that trade was labouring under, 
from difficulties of a pecuniary nature, 
and the melancholy state of the island of 
Newfoundland itself, in consequence of 
the difficulties of the traders. He had 
stated that a large population were 
actually in a state of famine,—that the 
warehouses of the merchants were broken 
into by a starving people,—that the capital 
was in such a state that it was impossible 
to afford any protection to property,—and 
that unless some relief should be afforded 
by the House and by the government of 
the country to this calamity, the horrors 
of the ensuing winter would be aggravated 
in an inconceivable degree. A committee 
had accordingly been appointed, and no 
person could read the report without 
agreeing that the circumstances detailed 
in it went much beyond any thing he had 
previously stated to the House. ‘The 
evidence before the committee was given 
by merchants of great eminence—men 
who had great capital employed in the 
trade. One unanimous determination 
ran through the evidence of every mer- 
chant, that unless the House gave them 
some relief, the losses in carrying on the 
trade were so great that they could no 
longer continue their capital in it. It was 
necessary to tell the House that New- 
foundland in itself was totally unpro- 
duetive—that its whole supply, excepting 
the article of fish, was carried out from 
thiscountry. Formerly, there was hardly 
any resident population on the island. 
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The merchants sent out vessels from this 
country which conveyed the persons em- 
ployed in catching and curing the fish, 
and their sustenance, and they returned 
again in winter. The only people left in 
Newfoundland were a few to take care of 
the apparatus for curing, &c. all the rest 
returned to England ; so that the popula- 
tion of Newfoundland bore then no pro- 
portion to what it was at present. In the 
course of time it was found necessary to 
have middlemen resident on the island, 
who were called planters. These persons 
caught the fish and cured it, and bar- 
tered it with the merchant for such articles 
as were necessary for the supply of their 
wants. In process of time, these planters 
increased greatly innumber. The popula- 
tion now amounted to 80,000 persons. It 
would be seen in the evidence that last 
winter men who formerly gained an honest 
livelihood by their industry, were seen in 
the streets living by plunder. They en- 
tered almost all the storehouses belonging 
to the merchants, and plundered them of 
whatever they could find in them. For 
months the population were suffering from 
a state of misery almost unexampled in 
the history of the world. The merchants 
who had their storehouses broken into, 
were determined this year not to send out 
any stores, while the island was in sucha 
state that no protection could be given to 
their property. The consequence would 
be, that next winter the population must 
die by hunger, unless government, by em- 
ploying transports to carry out provisions 
to them, should afford some relief to that 
wretched country. The trade with New- 
foundland was very extensive. Mr. Kemp, 
of Pool, stated to the committee, that he 
had a capital of 60,000/. employed in the 
trade; that he lost last year 20,000/., and 
that he should lose the same sum this year ; 
and therefore it was impossible for him 
any longer to carry on so ruinous a trade. 
What, it would be asked, could be done 
with this starving population? But he 
would ask in return, were these people, 
because the trade was not so thriving as to 
induce merchants to continue their capitals 
in it, to be left to all the horrors of 
famine? The merchants requested that 
5,000 of the population might be removed 
by government. If that number were re- 
moved, they thought they could find em- 
ployment for the rest. The merchants 
said they could not meet the French in 
the European market; that the fishing 
part of Newfoundland had been conceded 
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by treaty to France; that the French 
government were exerting themselves by 
bounties to support the trade. Our mer- 
chants in the Spanish ports laboured under 
a duty which amounted almost to a prohi- 
bition. Murat, when he was sovereign of 
Naples, levied a duty on the fish imported 
into his states, for the purpose of ransom- 
ing slaves in Algiers; the present king of 
Naples, though placed there by our arms, 
had increased that duty. So that our 
merchants had not only to cope with the | 
French bounty, but with the Spanish and 
Neapolitan duties. It was for the House 
to say, whether for the sake of any tem- 
porary circumstances like these they 
would give up the trade altogether, which 
the merchants said they could nat possibly 
continue without assistance. ‘The trade 
enployed not less than 6,000 seamen ; and 
800 vessels went out to Newfoundland 
every year. He should mercly move at 
present, that the report be now taken into 
consideration; but it was his intention 
afterwards to move in a committee of the | 
whole House, to take into consideration 
the propriety of granting 2s. a quintal 
bounty on all fish caught and cured in the 
island of Newfoundland. 

Mr. Robinson said, that when a case of 
great distress was Jaid before the House, 
it was not a very agrceable task to object 
to any specific proposition for relieving it. 
But, he should ill discharge his duty, if 
he did not state to the House the grounds 
on which he considered this proposition 
to be an ill advised one. ‘Lhe hon. gentle- 
man only recommended a bounty to be 
given for one year. The merchants did 
not want the bounty for one year, they 
wanted it for aterm co-existent with the 
duration of the French bounty ; and they 
wanted the removal of at least 15 or 
20,000 persons. But where were these 
persons to be sentto? ‘The far greater 
part of them came from Ireland. But 
there were cases of distress in Ireland 
at this moment infinitely beyond any 
thing that had been reported of New- 


foundland. Were they to be sent home 
to Ireland, to be supported there, God 
knows how? Were they to be sent 
to Canada and Nova Scotia? The har- 
vest was very bad there last year; and it | 
would only be aggravating the distress 
in Canada to send them there. Govern- 
ment were asked to do in this case more 
than perhaps it would have been wise to un- 
dertake. Ifthe merchants moved 1,000 of 


the people to Canada, government agreed 
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to find subsistence for them there for one 
year, and to give them lands to settle on. 
But the merchants rejected this offer as a 
perfect joke, and refused to listen to any 
proposition by government, unless they 
would go the length of the bounty co-ex- 
istent with the French bounty, and re- 
move 15 or 20,000 of the population, 
The trade was of so fluctuating a nature, 
that one year on a capital of 60,0001 a 
profit of 22,000/. was made, and another 
year a loss was experienced of 20,000/. 
During last war, the trade acquired an artifi- 
cial prosperity, and if they attempted to sup- 
port it by means of bounties, the evil would 
be aggravated two-fold. ‘This would only 
have the effect of increasing the popula- 
tion. Under these circumstances he could 
not consent to the motion. 

Mr. W. Douglas was favourable to the 
motion. The distressed people must have 
employment if possible, otherwise they 
must be left to starve. 

Mr. Canning, although he admitted, to 
as great an extent as any one, the wisdom 
of the generally received principles of po- 
litical economy regarding bounties, thought 
there were grounds laid in the report suf- 
ficient to warrant a slight departure from 
them in this instance. Ile did not think 
that we should enter into a contest with 
France in a line of promoting commerce 
by means confessedly impolitic; but he 
confessed that, in his opinion, the report 
had made out sufficient grounds for grant- 
ing assistance for one year, at least to 
those engaged in this trade. 

Mr. Newman would support a grant to 
these sufferers, but he thought relief in the 
shape of a bounty was not the most eligi 
ble course. 

Mr. lrotheroe said, that a strong case 
of distress and threatened famine was made 
out; and if ministers, after being warned 
of the evils that might ensue, took no 
means to guard against them, and to pro- 
tect these unhappy people from starvation, 
they would incur a heavy responsibility. 

Mr. I’. Lewis was aware that the ques- 
tion here could properly be nothing but 
one of humanity, and he could not but 
regret that it was attempted to be intro- 
duced under the protection of some mis- 
taken principles of political economy that 
were now universally exploded. The me- 
thod in which the relief sought was to be 
applied, was by giving a bounty to en- 
courage the trade—a policy now univer- 
sally condemned. If the question was 
purely one of humanity, it should have 
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been stated as such ; and then the only in- 
quiry that it would have led to was, what 
was the number and the distress of the 
sufferers, and what sum of money, or 
quantity of goods, would afford the neces- 
sary relief? It was stated, that ifwe did 
not support this trade by a bounty, we 
should be deprived of it; but if it could 
not support itself otherwise than by a 
bounty, it must be a losing concern, and 
the sooner we lost it the better. Then 
there was the argument about its being 
a nursery for seamen, an argument that 
had borne on its back the impolitic regu- 
lations of centuries, and that was always at 
hand to sanction every unwise measure 

roposed for extending our commerce. 
All kinds of trade were nurseries and 
consumers of seamen as well as this, and 
the same argument might be brought 
for giving bounties, if necessary, to our 
West and East India trade. The real 
ground on which this application could be 
defended was that of humanity ; and the 
only question was, could this country, so 
much oppressed with taxation, pay taxes 
for supporting the population of New- 
foundland ; and was government the only 
source from which relief to that island 
could be administered? He could not 
answer to the affirmative of this question ; 
and he thought if relief was to be afforded 
it should come from the voluntary contri- 
bution of besevolence, and not from the 
resources of the government. Ifa sub- 
scription were proposed, he was sure that 
the merchants, and other benevolent indi- 
viduals, would come forward, as they had 
done on other occasions, to the assistance 
of the sufferers ; but he could not agree to 
raise taxes on this distressed country, to 
remove distress at a distance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed, 
that this question was purely one of 
humanity; aud that the only thing to 
be considered was, what relief could be 
granted, and how the grant could be 
most beneficially applied. He did not 
think that relief should be administered 
in the way of bounty to the trade, as 
much more direct methods of applying any 
assistance to the suffering inhabitants 
easily occurred. He had heard it stated, 
that government was obliged to support 
the people of that colony. But govern- 
ment did not encourage their emigration, 
and could not be accountable for their 
fate. Every mode of relieving their suf- 
ferings, however, would be resorted to. 
government had already extended relief 

(VOL. XXXVI. ) 
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to the sufferers by the fire of St. John’s ; 
and was still disposed to make farther 
exertions, as soon as they knew, from lo- 
cal suggestions, how much farther assist- 
ance would be necessary, or how it could 
be best applied. The dangers of famine 
were said to threaten the population of 
Newfoundland, but he believed that might 
be warded off by the abundance of fish 
which they could command. He object- 
ed to the bounty, as its effects would be 
only to enable other nations, who imposed 
a duty on our imported fish, to increase 
that duty, and thus make the people of 
this country pay their taxes. 

Mr. Baring thought that, in case of 
such distress, our finances were not so ex- 
hausted as to prevent us from extending 
relief, if only 65,000/. was the sum demand- 
ed. In the principles of political economy 
which had been stated, he perfectly con- 
curred, and rejoiced to see that the com- 
merce of the country, after being so long 
subjected to impolitic regulations, was 
now likely to be governed on wiser and 
more liberal maxims. He was of opinion 
that no trade that could not support itself 
should be encouraged by a bounty: but if 
there was to be any exception, this was 
a proper case for making it. The New- 
foundland trade, more than ony other, was 
connected with our naval power, from its 
being a nursery for hardy and adventurous 
seamen. 

The House divided: Ayes, 29; Noes, 
50. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 4. 

Avenouses Licences Mr. 
Bennet having moved the farther conside- 
ration of the report of this bill, Mr. S. 
Wortley proposed that it should be post- 
poned till next session, as there was no 
possible chance that it could meet with a 
fair discussion this year. 

Mr. Bennet said, that from the sort of 
interested opposition which had been rais- 
ed against this measure by many persons 
in the House, as well as by brewers and 
others out of doors, he had not the small- 
est hope of being able to carry through 
the measure this session, but he anxiously 
wished, before the recess, that this subject 
should have been fully discussed, that the 
country might have seen what sort of 
arguments could be urged againstit. For 
his own part, he should put in his protest, 
in the name of the morals of the people 
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of England, against the opposition which 
had been made to any attempt to amelio- 
rate a system which contained more seeds 
of corruption and was more fatal to the 
good habits of the people than any which 
had yet prevailed in any civilized country. 

The report was ordered to be taken 
into consideration that day three months, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 7. 

Sir F.Burpert v. rue SPEAKER AND 
SERJEANT OF THE House or Commons. | 
This was a writ of error brought by sir F. 
Burdett, to reverse the judgment of the 
court of King’s-bench, which was in fa- 
vour of the Speaker. The case was ar- 
gued last week by Mr. Brougham and Mr. 
Courtenay, for the Plaintiff in error, and it 
stood over till this day. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that before 
their lordships proceeded farther, it would 
be proper to take the opinion of the Judges 
on the following question :—Whether, if 
the court of Common Pleas had adjudged 
that a person should be committed for a 
contempt, and the warrant stated that ad- 
judication generally without setting forth 
the particular circumstances, and the case 
had been brought before the court of 
King’s-bench by Habeas Corpus, and the 
return stated the warrant of commitment 
for contempt, whether, in such a case, the 
court of King’s-bench would liberate the 
prisoner on the ground that the parti- 
cular circumstances were not set forth in 
the warrant. 

The question was accordingly put to the 
Judges, and they having consulted toge- 
ther for a few minutes, the lord chief ba- 
ron delivered their unanimous opinion, 
that in such a case, the court of King’s- 
bench would not liberate. 

The Lord Chancellor then observed, 
that this was an important but not a diffi- 
cult case. If he had thought it difficult, 
or had any doubt about it, he would have 
been anxious to hear the counsel for the 
defendants: but being clearly of opinion 
that the House of Commons had the 
power of committing for contempt—that 
this was a commitment for contempt— 
that the contempt, if that was necessary, 
was sufficiently set forth in the warrant— 
and that the objections in point of form 
had not been sustained; unless any other 
nobie lord stated it to be his wish to hear 
the council for the defendants, he would 
move that the Judgment of the Court be- 
low be affirmed. 


Sir Francis Burdett v. The Speaker, &c. 
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Lord Erskine said, that as he concurred 
in the motion, it would have been quite 
unnecessary in almost any other case, to 
add any thing to the formal proposition of 
affirmance, by his noble friend who pre- 
sided in the House; but from what had 
formerly passed when the imprisonment of 
the plaintiff in error took place, he felt it 
incumbent upon him to say avery few words, 
At that time, it was an opinion expressed 
by persons of great weight in the House 
of Commons, and it was generally thought 
to have been its settled intention, not to 
permit any action to be proceeded in so 
as to have its privileges at all questioned 
or canvassed in a court of law, and that 
imprisonment would attach upon all who 
should issue process, or countenance it in 
judgment. Having felt the utmost alarm 
at a proposition so dangerous to the liberty 
of the subject. He had expressed himself 
on that occasion with more warmth than 
was thought right by some whose opi- 
nions he valued most highly; but, for 
his own part, he repented of none of it, 
and under the same circumstances would 
repeat it again, and stand by every word 
of it. No man could respect or uphold 
more than he did the high privileges of 
that House, so essentially necessary for 
the security of public liberty, and whilst 
the Commons were advancing amidst 
many obstacles to its just station in the 
constitution, now so happily and securely 
attained, it was no wonder that they were 
jealous of their privileges which often 
led them into excesses unnecessary for 
their preservation, and inconsistent with 
the security of our legal constitution, as 
they had imprisoned persons for only ap- 
pealing to the laws of their country for 
their deliverance. [He could not, therefore, 
help expressing his heartfelt satisfaction at 
the course which, in the present instance, 
had been pursued. The speaker, though 
standing perhaps in a situation which 
might have differed in argument from that 
of inferior persons, (though 5 that he 
would give no opinion), had put in his 
plea like the most private man. He had 
not objected to the jurisdiction of the 
court of King’s-bench, but had put him- 
self upon the country for the fact, and 
pleaded his justification to the judges of 
the law; so that if the court had decided 
against him, he must have been bound by 
the judgment, and the [Jouse of Commons 
also, which had authorized that proceed- 
ing. This was no waver of privilege, but 
an act which gave it double security and 
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lustre ; as the privileges of parliament 
were part of the law of the land, and would 
always be duly maintained in the courts 
of justice. The House of Lords, though 
possessing, as a branch of the legislature, 
the very same privileges as the House of 
Commons, thought it no derogation of 
them, to ask the assistance of the learned 
Judges now on the woolsacks, although 
their lordships were not at all bound to 
consult them even when deciding upon a 
writ of error in an ordinary case. The 
matter had been argued with equal abi- 
lity and propriety, and every objection had 
been taken which could support the plain- 
tif’s claim; but if, instead of its being] a 
commitment by the House of Commons, 
it had only been that of one of the supe- 
rior courts of law, he should have given 
the same opinion; as he could not agree 
that the Commons had any higher privi- 
leges of commitment for contempt than 
that which was necessarily possessed by 
the superior courts for their own protec- 
tion, and that of the people whom they 
protected. It had been contended, that 
the plea did not contain a sufficient alle- 
gation that the plaintiff in error had autho- 
rized the printing of a libel upon the 
House of Commons as a paper might re- 
flect upon it without its being an injurious 
reflection; but the record stated that it 
was * a libellous and scandalous paper re- 
flecting upon the just privileges of the 
House;” No averment could be more 
distinct. It had also been contended that 
the plaintiff in error had only admitted 
this paper to have been printed by his 
authority, and not the publication; but 
the record stated, that it was printed in 
Cobbett’s Weekly Register; and if I 
authorize what I send to such a paper to 
be printed, I, of course, consent that it 
shall be published. Taking it, then, to 
have been published by his authority, 
the learned judges had just given their 
unanimous opinion, that such a general 
Statement of a contempt would be suffi- 
cient to support a commitment of the 
court of common pleas, and that the 
King’s-bench, though a superior court 
would upon a Habeas Corpus, adjudge it 
to be sufficient, and would not discharge 
the party. Now, to apply this to the 


case before the House. It had been pro- 
perly conceded in argument by the 
learned counsel at the bar, and admitted 
In their printed reasons, that the courts 
of law could not deliver a person com- 
mitted by the House of Commons, whilst 
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it continued sitting ; but they contended, 
that the validity of the same warrant which 
would hold the party when returned to a 
Habeas Corpus, might nevertheless be 
declared to be illegal in an action; but 
such a proposition could in no way be 
supported. A Habeas Corpus was the 
highest writ in the law, and the cause of 
commitment must surely demand the 
same precision under a return to it, as 
could be required in any form of pleading 
by way of justification in an action; and, 
indeed, the process of contempt by the 
superior courts could never at all be exe- 
cuted unless it were held sufficient for all 
who carried it into execution to justify by 
their pleas in the language of the warrant 
since what other authority could they 
possibly produce in their defence. Though 
if this were so, and of that he entertained no 
doubt, it embraced the whole case, and 
concluded it, since the judgment of the 
House must have been precisely the same, 
if the record now before it had -stated a 
commitment of the court of common pleas 
for a contempt instead of the House of 
Commons, for a breach of privilege. He 
only repeated this to assign clearly the 
reason of his opinion, as he never could 
agree that the Houses of parliament had 
any higher or larger privilege of commit- 
ment than that which necessarily belonged 
to the superior courts. He would trouble 
their lordships no farther. He always felt 
more than he could express when the le- 
gal jurisdictions of the country were in 
question, as he was sure that if they were 
overborne the sun of British freedom would 
set for ever. 

The counsel were then called in, and 
informed, that the House did not think it 
necessary to hear the counsel for the de- 
fendants ; and the judgment of the court 
below was, without farther proceedings, 
affirmed. 


HNOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 7. 


Stream VEsseELs ReGuLAtion BILL. ] 
Mr. Harvey said, that the report from the 
committee on the late accidents in Steam 
Vessels, had proved that these convey- 
ances would always be liable to similar ac- 
cidents, if not subjected to regulations. 
The accident at Norwich, which had oc- 
casioned the death of eleven persons, had 
been shown to have originated in the bad 
construction of the boiler, and the obsti- 
nacy of a person who persisted in loading 
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the safety valve. Under proper regula- 
tions he believed it was practicable to 
construct them jn such a manner that no 

ossible accident could occur. In the 
Pill for which he should move, it was in- 
tended to provide, that every steam boat 
should be registered, and that no such 
boat should be permitted to carry pas- 
sengers till it was certified by an engineer, 
that the boiler was of wrought iron, and pro- 
vided with such safety valves as experience 
had shown to be necessary. The hon. 
member then moved for leave to bring in 
a bill for the better regulation of steam 
vessels, which was granted. The bill was 
brought in and read a first time.—On the 
following day, it was read a second time, 
committed, reported, and ordered to be 
taken into farther consideration that day 
three months. 


EDUCATION OF THE Poor.] Mr. 
Brougham brought up the report of the 
committee on the Education of the Poor. 
He said, that the report contained a de- 
scription of many enormous abuses at- 
tending the management and application 
of charitable funds. One instance he had 
mentioned on a former occasion, which 
was that of a rector, who was principal of 
aschool, with a salary of 1,500/. per an- 
num, and who assigned the whole to his 
brother, another clergyman. The latter 
not choosing to perform the duties of the 
office, made a journeyman carpenter the 
schoolmaster, with an allowance of 40/. 
a-year. This small sum was, however, so 
much grudged by the rev. gentleman, 
that the irregular payment of it led to the 
knowledge of the whole transaction. 
There was another instance of a school, 
in the north of England, with an endow- 
ment for the master of 400/. a-year, in 
which there was but one scholar. Had 
the powers of the committee been less li- 
mited, many similar cases would proba- 
bly have fallen under their notice. The 
reason of the committee proposing no im- 
mediate legislative measure was, that it 
appeared to them that the objects of their 
inquiry would be best intrusted to a par- 
liamentary commission, composed of per- 
sons whose abilities fitted them for the un- 
dertaking, and who would be enabled to 
visit different parts of the country. The 
expense of this commission need be but 
small, and might be defrayed by a small 
per centage on the money recovered by 
their exertions. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow bore testimony to 
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the zeal, knowledge, and indefatigable ex- 
ertions manifested by his hon. and learned 
friend in the production of this report, 
He was sure that the subject could not be 
in better hands, and he had only to wish 
that the inquiries of the committee might 
be extended to the state of education 
amongst the lower classes, and to the 
state of all endowed institutions whatever. 


Po.ice oF THE MErTRopoLis.] Mr, 
Bennet presented another report of the 
committee on the Police of the Metro- 
polis. The committee he stated, had 
made great progress in the discharge of 
the duty committed to it, though a consi- 
derable part of it still remained unfinished. 
The committee had classified its labours 
under different heads. The first of those 
was, the system of licencing public houses, 
its opinions on which were already before 
the House. The report which he had 
now to present related to the system of 
rewards on convictions, commonly called 
blood-money ;_ to the increase of juvenile 
delinquency, and the transportation sys- 
tem. As to the system of rewards, or 
blood-money, the witnesses had been una- 
nimously of opinion that it ought to be 
abolished ; instances had been adduced in 
which persons had forsworn themselves for 
the sake of the rewards. In the last year 
there had been three trials for conspira- 
cies to produce convictions for the sake of 
the rewards; and to show the extent to 
which the system of obtaining these re- 
wards had gone, it was stated that officers 
had made a practice of swearing persons 
to be vagrants, for the parliamentary re- 
ward of 10s. each, and it was so easy a 
way of getting money, that some of them 
doubted whether it was not better than 
catching felons.—As to the increase of 
juvenile delinquency, he should state a 
few facts. In 1813, there were committed 
to Newgate 62 boys under 16 years of 
age, of whom one was 6 years of age, 3 
of 10 years, and 3 of 11 years. In 1814, 
98 boys under 16 were committed; 4 of 
them of 9 years, 8 of them of 10 years, 
and 12 of them of 11 years of age. In 
1815, 98 boys under 16 were committed ; 
and in 1816, 146 of the same age. In 
1816, there were committed 1,683 persons 
under 20; of these 1,281 were of 17 and 
under, and 957 of those of 17 years of age 
and under were committed for felonies. 
From the 25th of August 1814, to Oc- 
tober 1816, 200 boys had been in custody. 
Of these 23 had been in custody for the 
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first offence; one aged 16 had been 40 
times in custody, and another had been 
80 times in custody; and 170 of them 
had been from 3 and 4 to 20 times in cus- 
tody, for different offences. Of these 
200, there were convicted 141; 26 of 
them ge the youngest of these was 
94 years old; 42 were transported, the 
youngest of whom was 11; and 73 were 
imprisoned for different terms. Of these 
200, two-thirds were under 14 and down 
to 8 years of age. The remaining one- 
third were from 14 to 17 years of age. 
Of these 200 miserable beings, two-thirds 
could neither read nor write——On the 
subject of transportation, it appeared that 
since 1512, 4,659 persons had been trans- 
ported to Botany Bay, of whom 3,978 
were males and 681 females. Of these, 
1,116 were under 21; of whom 5 were of 
11 years, 7 of 12 years, 17 of 13 years, 
32 of 14 years, and 65 of 15 years of age. 
Of the 4,659 persons, 2,055 were trans- 
ported for life, 726 for 14 years, and 1,916 
for 7 years. Of 2,038 who were on board 
the hulks in 1815, there were 111 under 
20 years of age, amongst whom one was 
of 11, two of 12, and 4: of 14 years of age. 
The expenses of New South Wales from 
1798 to 1813, were 2,435,325l. The 
huiks in the same period had occasioned 
an expense of 948,613/., and had increased 
from 30 or 40,0001. to 93,695/. which it 
was in 1813. ‘The total expense of the 


two establishments in the fifteen years were 
3,383,938/. or 225,588/. a-vear. Though 
the expense of this system of punishment 
was so great, it answered no good purpose, 
and moreover occasioned great injustice, 
and an increase of punishment never con- 
templated by the judges who passed sen- 
tence. The persons who were trans- 
ported for seven years had no means of 
returning, and their punishment was thus 
equivalent to transportation for life. 
Women who wished to return to England, 


sage, and those who did return were not 
at all improved in morals or habits. He 
hoped, during the recess, that members 
would turn their attention to this impor- 
tant subject. 

Sir S. Romilly hoped that the impor- 
tant matters contained in the report 
would receive the serious consideration 
of the House. It would be a reproach 
to parliament if some steps were not. 
taken to remedy the abuses which had 
been pointed out. As to the subject of 
transportation, it should be remarked how 
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large a proportion of the persons trans- 
ported were for seven years. Many of 
these were transported when a large por- 
tion of their term had expired. Thus, 
to the term of their punishment was added 
the whole time which must elapse before 
they"were able to obtain a passage in re- 
turn to this country. On these subjects, 
and on the increase of young offenders— 
the conspiracies to recover rewards—the 
public-houses, the notorious resorts of 
thieves—known as such by the police- 
officers, but not known (for so it ap- 
peared ) to the magistrates, the House was 
called on to adopt some effectual measure, 
as there was no subject more important 
to the morals of the whole country than 
the police of the metropolis. 

Mr. Butlerworth bore testimony to the 
extraordinary zeal and diligence evinced by 
the hon. chairman of the committee who 
was entitled to the thanks of the country 
at large. He hoped the subjects of the 
report would be taken up in another ses- 
sion. An instance had come to his know- 
ledge, in which, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the parliamentary reward of 80/. po- 
lice-officers had paid counsel to prosecute 
persons who had entered into a squabble 
in the street without any malicious mo- 
tives. 


Maynootn Sir H. Par- 
nell rose to move for certain papers, rela- 
tive to the courses of education pursued 
at the College of Maynooth. He felt it 
his duty to move for these papers, in con- 
sequence of some observations upon this 
college, contained in a note in a printed 
speech of an hon. member (Mr. J. L. Fos- 


ter) and also in order to have an oppor- 
| tunity of refuting, in the most public man- 


ner, many charges, which had of late been 
y 


brought against the Catholics, and those 
_ who advocate their cause in parliament, in 
_ other printed speeches of members of both 
prostituted themselves to obtain a pas- | 


Houses, and in many other publications. 
It was the more necessary to take this step 
before the session closed, because the per- 
severance and activity with which it was 
attempted to revive exploded calumnies 
against the Catholics and their religion, 
it suffered to remain unnoticed, would, 
no doubt, contribute very much to es- 
tablish much erroneous opinion respecting 
them, and so far to defeat the object 
which every true friend of this country 
ought to have the most at heart, namely, 
the complete union of all religious sects 
in one common cause, for the support 
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and preservation of the laws and con- 
stitution. —The charge brought against 
the college of Maynooth by the hon. 
member (Mr. — was, that doc- 
trines peculiar to Papal Rome, inconsist- 
ent with the legitimate and necessary au- 
thority of government, were still taught at 
this college—that the transalpine doctrine 
had but two spots in Europe on which it 
could rest its foot—one of these spots the 
Vatican—the other, Maynooth. It was 
unnecessary to remind the House, that 
this doctrine was no other than that by 
which the pope was, in ancient times, sup- 
posed to claim a temporal authority in all 
Catholic countries. But, with every re- 
spect for the hon. member, who had pub- 
lished to the world that this doctrine was 
still taught at Maynooth, he must say, 
that a statement more entirely destitute of 
foundation never was made. There was 
no Catholic in Ireland who did not wil- 
lingly abjure this doctrine, of the tempo- 
ral authority of the pope, upon every oc- 
casion on which the law required him to 
do so, in order to qualify himself for the 
exercise of any civil privilege. How, then, 
was it to be supposed, that those Catholics, 
who were the teachers at this college 
would surreptitiously teach a doctrine 
which they publicly declared not to be a 
true doctrine ofthe Catholic church? It 
was sufficient merely to mention the names 
of some of the persons who had been pre- 
sidents of this college, to refute any such 
notion. The rev. Dr. Everard, and the 
rev. Dr. Murray, the Catholic prelates 
who had attended the discussion of the Ca- 
tholic Question this session, had both been 
presidents of it, and no one the least ac- 
quainted with them could say, that they 
were advocates of the transalpine doctrine. 
It was made a matter of complaint, that 
there exists no means of ascertaining what 
the course of studies is at the college of 
Maynooth, but without reason, for the 
papers which were presented to this House 
in 1813, the report of an hon. baronet, 
on the foreign Catholic regulations of last 
Session, contain a copy of a letter from 
the president of the college of Maynooth 
to the Irish government, giving a full ac- 
count of all the books and lectures which 
were then made use of in that college, so 
that there exists no ground of complaint 
whatever in respect to any suppression of 
the truth, in regard to the principles and 
doctrines in which the students at this col- 
lege received their education. In another 
part of the same publication it is endea- 
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voured to be shown, that Catholicism in 
Ireland possesses a character peculiar to 
itself, or a nature extremely hostile to the 
state. It is said, that the part of Europe 
in which the pope possesses the most po- 
litical authority is Ireland. This is a 
statement so likely to promote erroneous 
opinions, that some examination of it is 
absolutely necessary, to ascertain the de- 
gree of credit which belongs to it. The 
reasoning with which it is sustained is, 
that the pope possesses an unlimited power 
over the Irish bishops—the Irish bishops 
the same kind of power over the Catholic 
clergy—and the Catholic clergy an un- 
bounded authority over their flocks. But 
it is wholly omitted to be shown in what 
manner the pope has so great a power 
over the Irish bishops, it does not appear, 
that they maintain any regular correspon- 
dence with the see of Rome—that they 
ever receive any order from the pope— 
that they acknowledge his _infallibility, 
or his possessing any TS 
that they either have obeyed him, or 
are likely to obey him if he endeavoured 
to make them do any thing which was 
inconsistent with their duty as good 
clergymen or good subjects. In point 
of fact, so far from their statement 
being correct, if there exists one Catholic 
church in Europe more independent than 
another, it is the Catholic church of Ire- 
land; and the truth is, that no communi- 
cation scarcely ever takes place between 
the bishops andthe pope, except for the pur- 
pose of obtaining canonical institution for 
a newly elected bishop. ‘This arises from 
the circumstance, that the discipline of 
the Irish church renders every bishop 
wholly independent of the pope in the 
tenure of his office, and gives him every 
necessary power for the administration of 
the duties of it. It would be suflicicnt 
mercly to refer to the statement of the re- 
sistance which the bishops made to the 
celebrated rescript of M. Quarantotti to 
show, that there was no foundation for the 
assertion, that the political power of the 
pope was greater in Ireland than in any 
other country. In respect to the authority 
which the clergy possess over the people, 
it was a very great mistake to suppose that 
this was owing wholly to the character of 
the Catholic religion, and not to a proper 
religious fegling on the part of the people 
and a correct discharge of duty on the part 
of the clergy. The Irish people were 
much too intelligent, and much too high- 
minded, to yield a servile obedience to @ 
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mere name, and to a false and fictitious 
authority. They obeyed their clergy be- 
cause their clergy in the first instance suc- 
ceeded in instilling among them a proper 
notion of religion, and of their duty as 
good christians, and the clergy held their 
authority only by showing by their con- 
duct and their precepts, that the princi- 
ples of the religion which they taught, were 
deserving of being respected and obeyed. 
This obedience on the part of the people 
to their clergy, instead of being com- 
plained of, as it was so frequently, as a 
source of danger to the state, ought to be 
approved of as the best possible symptom 
of the good conduct of the people, and as 
the basis of every good quality which can 
belong to a christian or a good subject. 
So far was this authority of the clergy 
from being in any manner injurious to the 
state, it was the only support the state re- 
ceived in Ireland, in promoting good order 
and obedience to the laws among the 
lower orders of the Catholics; and, there- 
fore, instead of being held up as an object 
of terror and regret, it should be encou- 
raged and protected. In corroboration of 
this opinion, it is very well known, that all 
those persons who take a lead in the dis- 
turbances which prevail in Ireland, com- 
mence their carecr by resisting the autho- 
rity of their clergy, and that if their pro- 
gress in life is inquired into, it will uniform- 
ly be found that their first sins have been 
against their religion and their clergy. It 
is turther asserted, in various publications, 
that the Catholic clergy of Ireland incul- 
cate habits and opinions inconsistent with 
the legitimate and necessary authority 
of government; but in this instance, as 
in others, these publications omit to 
support their statement by any reference 
to facts. If it was examined into what 
the conduct of the Irish Catholic clergy 
had been, during avery long period of 
years, it would be found, that a different 
Opinion ought to be formed concern- 
ing them. The rebellions of 1715, 1745, 
and 1798, were occasions on which 
their principles were fully put to the test 
yet on each of these occasions they 
exercised their whole influence in support 
of the law and ‘the established Protestant 
government. It was impossible for any one 
the least acquainted with Ireland, to deny 
that their efforts are incessant in all quar- 
ters and at all times in teaching obedience 
to the laws ; and that their conduct in the 
faithful and laborious discharge of their 
duties, was not only most praise-worthy, 
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but formed an example which others would 
do well to imitate, who are not the least 
forward in misrepresenting and calumniat- 
ing them.—A further charge had been 
brought against the Irish clergy for hav- 
ing declared that they could not consent 
to the Catholic bill of 1813 without incur- 
ring the guilt of schism; but this was evi- 
dently made under a misapprehension of 
the state of the case, for this guilt of schism 
did not consist in approving of any thing 
contained in the bill; but in giving any 
approbation to a change in the church dis- 
cipline without the concurrence of the 
pope. Many other charges had been 
brought in various other ways against the 
Irish Catholic clergy, and amongst these, 
there was one for opposing the education 
of the lower order and the circulating of 
the Bible among them. In order to meet 
this, the hon. member read extracts from a 
publication of the Hibernian school socie- 
ty. — The reports of the commissioners 
of education had been referred to in order 
to show that the education, which was af- 
forded by Catholic schools to Catholics, 
was a “ supply of moral poison,” in consee 
quence of the want ofa supply of proper 
religious works. ‘To answer this, he would 
read an extract from a statement of the 
annual sale of one Catholic bookseller in 
Dublin, of cheap religious tracts, 20,000, 
intituled The Path to Paradise, price 8d. 
—6,000 of the sameby Dr. Challoner, price 
ls. 8d.—2,000 The Garden of the Soul, 
price 1s.8d.—500,000 of Dr. Butler’s Cate- 
chism, four sizes, from ld. todd. This 
work was drawn up for the express pur- 
pose of teaching to Catholics their civil 
and social, as well as religious duties 
2,000 Gahan’s History of the Old and New 
Testament, 2s. 2d.—1,500 Reeve’s ditto, 
6s. 6d.—3,000 Catholic Church Hymns, 
3d.—2,000 Douay New Testament—4,000 
Dr. Gahan’s Catholic Piety, ls. 8d.— 
10,000 small Religious Tracts, from 6d. to 
8d. each, besides many others. So great 
was the demand for the New Testament 
in Dublin, that there were no less than 
four different editions of it printed by the 
four principal Catholic booksellers. So 
much had been repeatedly said on the 
subject of the Catholic religion prohibiting 
the reading of the Bible, that it had be- 
come a matter deserving of some inquiry, 
what the true state of the case was; and 
how it stood, the following account of the 
several Catholic editions of it would satis- 
factorily explain. No less than six diffe- 
rent editions of the bible had been printed 
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by the Catholics in England and Ireland, 
in the last fifty years, of which a continual 
succession of new editions tad been sent 
from the press. Of the New Testament, 
besides those printed in Dublin, seven 
other editions of it have been printed in 
England and Scotland—one of the last is 
a stereotype cheap edition, in the notes of 
which the greatest care has been taken to 
omit every expression that could, in any 
degree keep alive the spirit of controversy 
between the Catholic and Protestant re- 
ligion. In France, there are no less than 
eleven different translations of the Bible 
into French. There also are translations 
of the Bible into Italian, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese languages, and into the language 
of every Catholic country in Europe. So 
that upon the whole it is quite evident, 
that nothing ¢an be more unfounded than 
the common opinion, that Catholics are 
not permitted to read the Bible. That 
some circumstances of authority have oc- 
curred to assist in giving rise to that erro- 
neous opinion, cannot be denied; but 
these may be shown to have a different 
meaning to that which is commonly affix- 
edto them. Among them is the Pope’s 


bull, concerning Bible Societies in Poland. 
But it is evident on reading this bull, that 


the object was, in all probability, not to 
prevent the circulation of the Bible among 
the Catholics of Poland, but to stop an ef- 
fort which was making by persons acting 
under the name of the Bible Society, to 
eonvert the Catholic Poles to the Protes- 
tant religion. That this was the case 
would be very easily intelligible to those 
who were acquainted with the proceedings 
of some Bible societies in Ireland, of which 
the leading persons were particularly emi- 
nent for their exertions to make converts 
from the Catholic religion. In one pub- 
lication it is stated, that a regular esta- 
blishment of Jesuits has lately been form- 
ed in the county Kildare. The short an- 
swer to be given to this statement is, that 
it was a complete misrepresentation of the 
real state of the case :—a school had been 
opened in the county Kildare, by a per- 
son who had been educated and bred up 
in a seminary of Jesuits in Sicily, but, his 
school did not belong to the order of Je- 
suits, nor did he teach any thing that was 
not taught in all other schools.—There 
was another circumstance relating to Ca- 
tholic doctrines which it was right to no- 
tice, it was to be found in a letter from 
the bishop of Ossory to the Editor of 
«« The Courier’ newspaper, written for the 
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urpose of explaining a passage of a 
which had re- 
= in that paper. The right rev. pre. 
ate says, that what he had really stated 
was ‘that a few days prior to the inaugu- 
ration of the king of the Netherlands, a 
sort of Pastoral Letter, signed by the 
archbishops of Malines, and by all his suf- 
fragan bishops, except two, was thrust 
under the doors of the shopkeepers of 
Brussels, telling the Catholics, that no 
good Catholic could take the oath of 
allegiance to a Protestant sovereign.” 
Now, it appears by the Brussels Gazette, 
that the king of the Netherlands was on 
the very best terms with his Catholic bi- 
shops, for that, on the 9th of May, having 
gone to Tournay, he slept at the bishops 
palace, and, upon his departure, made a 
speech, in answer to an address which had 
been presented to him, in which he said, 
‘<I am perfectly well satisfied with the 
conduct of your clergy; there remains 
still some slight difference to be settled 
between my government and the see of 
Rome; but I have good reason to think, 
that the negociations now on foot, will 
bring them to a satisfactory termination.” 
And by a subsequent Gazette it appears, 
that a concordat has been signed, and that 
all disputes have been amicably settled 
between these two powers. The only in- 
ference to be drawn from this statement 
is, either that some ill disposed persons 
had fabricated this pastoral letter, or 
that the bishop of Ossory had been impos- 
ed upon, by the person who gave him his 
information ; for, surely, it is impossible 
that the king should have expressed him- 
self in the manner he did to the bishop of 
Tournay, if such a pastoral letter had 
ever been circulated by the archbishop of 
Malines.—He hoped he had succeeded in 
convincing the House, that the transal- 
pine doctrine was not taught at the col- 
lege of Maynooth — that the political 
power of the pope was not greater in Ire- 
land than in any other country in Europe 
—that the influence which was possessed 
by the Catholic clergy was not exercised 
to any bad purpose—that the priests were 
not hostile to the circulation of the Bible, 
and the extending of education among 
the lower orders— that, in short, there 
was nothing in the Catholic religion which 
rendered a person who professed it less 
fit to be a good subject, or less qualified 
than his Protestant fellow countrymen to 
deserve and enjoy all the civil privileges 
of the constitution—He then moved, 
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«« That there should be laid before the| ing this document, which, in fact, was 
House, copies or extracts of any commu-| only an agreement between Portugal and 
nication received from the college of May-; Rome, to divide the patronage of the 
nooth, respecting the courses of education | benefices falling vacant in the papal months 
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pursued in that college since the last re- 
turn made on the 23rd of April, 1813.” 
Sir J. C. Hippisley seconded the mo- 
tion; and, observing, that the subject was 
one of the greatest importance to the in- 
terests of the empire at large, he lamented 
the absence of the noble secretary of state, 
of the right hon. the secretary of Ire- 
Jand, of the hon. member for Yarmouth, 
and above all, the incalculable loss of one 
removed from them by the high dispensa- 
tions of Providence {Mr. Ponsonby), 
whose eulogy Ne would not attempt to 
pronounce, but whose fate he might be 
permitted to deplore. The question was 
not, whether they should grant 9,000/. a 
year to the college of Maynooth, or whe- 
ther they should increase it by 3 or 4,000/ 
more, and thereby raise it to what it had 
enjoyed under the administration of the 
noble duke then at the head of the Irish 
government. ‘The subject to be discussed 
was of far more consequence, for it re- 
ferred to the religious and moral educa- 
tion of the people, and involved their own 
happiness and the salety of the empire. 
Sir J. H. then answered the call upon him 


to ascertain what was to be understood by | 


Transalpine doctrines, stated to be main- 
tained at Maynooth. 
the Pope constituted the first principle, 
and from thence flowed her superiority 
over general councils, and the assumption 
of a supremacy in temporals as well as 
spirituals; but it was not to be under- 
stood as the generally maintained doc- 
trine, even at the Vatican; a more liberal 


and rational code prevailed there. Indivi- 


dual and powerful pontiffs, such as Gre- 


gory the 7th, and many of his predeces- , 


sors, had asserted these arrogant princi- 
ples, but their adherents were now but 
few; nevertheless, they were to be 
guarded against, and there was scarcely a 
state in Europe of whatever religious com- 
munion, but had so guarded itself 
against their contagion. He had given 


The infallibility of 


of patronage. It appeared, by the printed 
letter of sir Charles Stuart, that it had 
been sent by him to the foreign office; 
| but, as it was not deemed of sufficient im- 
| portance to be printed, an implied charge 
was raised on the omission.—The hon. 
baronet then proceeded to the work of 
Mr. Gandolphy, a work which had been 
stated as approved by the official autho- 
rities of Rome, and licensed as_ such. 
Well might it attract the observation and 
denunciation of those hon. members who 
noticed it. Nothing could be more insult- 
| ing to the establishment, and the govern- 
ment of the country. The hon. baronet 
then read a passage, in which Protestants 
| were charged with intentionally debauch- 
ing the morals of their own children, if 
they suspected them inclined to lend an 
ear to Catholic teachers. Fortunately, 
however, for the Catholics and for the 
public, though Mr. Gandolphy’s works 
had furtively obtained the official impri- 
_matur of Rome, he now stood censured by 
the same authority, and was ordered to 
suppress his books, and make a formal 
and public recantation of his errors to his 
immediate superior, the apostolic vicar of 
his district. Such was the fate of Mr. 
Gandolphy’s works—at one moment de- 
clared fit to be enclosed in cedar and 
' gold—at the next doomed to censure and 
| abrogation.—But to return to the imme- 
diate subject ef the motion. He begged 
to call the attention of the House to the 
‘documents which had been moved for 
some years since. Nothing could be more 
opposed to Transalpine opinions. |The 
‘course of education was precisely conform- 
able to the principles of the Gallican 
church, and the courses of the Sorbonne, 
‘where Dr. De la Hogue had been himself 
a professor. Under such a visitorial power 
as maintained at Maynooth, it was scarce- 
ly possible, that the exploded Transalpine 
, doctrines could be suffered to be taught. 
| The lord chancellor, the chief justices, 


notice of a motion for the production of | lord Fingal, and other highly accredited 
the concordat between the court of Por- | and loyal persons constituted the visitors ; 
tugal and the see of Rome, and he shculd | and he had had the satisfaction of receiv- 
now shortly state his motion, as it was not | ing within a few days from lord Fingal, 
unconnected with the object of the pre- the full coufirmation of the rectitude of 
sent question. In one of many publica- | their courses, as conformable to the tracts 


tions, adverting to the late report of the 
select committee on Catholic regula- 
tion, a charge had been made of withhold- 
(VOL. XXXVI. ) 


| which had been laid before the House. 


From professor De la Hogue, he had also 


| received a letter complaining of the impu- 
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tation in the printed speech of the hon. 
member for Yarmouth, and after particu- 
larising the courses, he exclaims, “ Is this 
to teach Transalpine doctrines?” He re- 
ferred also in the same letter to the fact 
of the hon. baronet’s having, in a former 
debate, led Mr. Perceval to a confession 
that he had not made a due distinction be- 
tween the construction of decrees of doc- 
trine and discipline, as the former were 
held to be immutable, and discipline 
might change and be adapted to times and 
circumstances. He then stated, as an 
instance, the discipline of the council of 
Trent respecting marriages, which had 
been adopted by the church of England ; 
it nevertheless was not received or acted 
upon in six of the principal dioceses of 
Treland, including Dublin, nor could, 
therefore, all decrees of general councils 
be held to be generally ovligatory. The 
hon. baronet then adverted to the report 
of the aggregate meeting of Dublin, on 
the 4th instant, in which they persisted in 
their former resolution, adverse to the in- 
terference of the Crown, and supporting 
domestic nomination. A vote of thanks 
to Mr. Hayes also was referred to the 
consideration of the board—to Mr. Hayes 
the delegate of the aggregate meeting to 
the see of Rome—to a person distin- 
guished by the insolence of his attacks 
upon the constitution of his country, upon 
its government, and even upon the prin- 
cipal functionary of the Roman govern- 
ment, the cardinal secretary of state—toa 
_— who, on being admitted to the 

Ope to receive his benediction, was dis- 
missed with the pontifical reproval of 
* Depart, rash man!” It was worth notic- 
ing that this father, delegate Hayes, loudly 
demanded associates in his embassy, or 
the whole would be lost. Dr. Dromgoole, 
well known by his speeches and writings, 
and a Mr. M‘Gawley, a brother ofa count 
of that name, attached to the ex-empress 
of France, was another associate. Sir J. 
C. H. here read from a Dublin paper, an 
extract of a letter from Dr. Dromgoole, 
suggesting how necessary it was for Rome 
to be on its guard against the government 
of England—in a word, of most mischie- 
vous import, and which merited the repro- 
bation of every loyal subject. Of such 
materials were the accredited delegates 
of the aggregate meetings of Ireland com- 
posed! Of the same complexion was a 
work which had been presented to the mi- 
nisters of Rome, and stated to “be got 
nearly by heart by one of them’”—the 
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Statement of Penal Laws. It was suffi. 
cient to refer to the speech of the attor- 
ney-general, and the denunciation of the 
judge who tried an information against 
this book, to appreciate the value of the 
present, as coming from a British subject 
to a Roman minister.—Sir J. C. H. fol- 
lowed with a quotation from Mr. Clinch’s 
Inquiry. The works of this gentleman 
had been presented to the ministers of the 
Pope: it was fair to Mr. Clinch, however, 
to state, that he was at issue with his pa- 
trons when he asserted, that ‘ the protes- 
tantism of the Crown would, even in the 
case of the concession to the Catholic 
claims, remain as a land-mark to show 
that the concession has Ween a gift.’—It 
had been argued that we had sedulously 
maintained securities for the Protestant 
church. If by Protestant church was 
meant the church of England, he would 
ask, where was the security in any test 
now required, to exclude Protestant dis- 
senters of every denomination from sit- 
ting in parliament—or even the Mussul- 
man, if a natural born subject? Sir J. C. 
H. regretted that, in all the discussions of 
this important subject, none had ever yet 
taken place that could be deemed satisfae- 
tory, either to the Protestant or the Ca- 
tholic. No inquiry into the real tenets of 
Catholics of the present day had ever been 
instituled—a few set speeches annually 
closed the debate—no inquiry—no evi- 
dence whatever. Was it possible that such 
a course could be satisfactory? He then 
referred to a pamphlet circulated by Dr. 
Milner, naming himself the agent of the 
Irish bishops—an agency, however, which 
was strenuously denied by the bishops 
themselves, when recently on a mission to 
London. But Dr. Milner had great faci- 
lities of dispensing with the inaccuracies, 
to say the least, of his own statements. In 
this solemn address to the members of the 
House,—Dr. Milner was pleased coarsely 
to accuse sir J. H. with the wilful state- 
ment of an untruth. Sir J. H. read the 
original words of archbishop Egar’s let- 
ter, which Dr. Milner attempted to fasten 
as a fabrication. He adverted also to this 
prelate’s vacillations—at one moment the 
strenuous advocate of the Veto—at the 
next as strenuous an impugner of it. This 
gentleman was pleased also to represent 
sir J. H. as the candidate for office—at 
one moment for an embassy to Rome— 
at another for the Ministre de Culte. It 
is possible, observed the hon. baronet, 
that L may early cevisit that clime to which 
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this prelate alludes—unquestionably, how- 
ever, unaccredited and unpaid. He should 
not be withheld from attempting to ren- 
der such services to his country, as at a 
former period he had not unsuccessfully 
attempted, and to represent the real state 
of this important question to those whom 
it imports so much to be apprized of it, 
might, at such a crisis, be not unreasona- 
bly be considered as an act of some public 
benefit. He should at least not be de- 
terred from the denunciations of such 
commentators. His walk over this thorny 
ground had been undeviating; nor should 
he now diverge from the course which, in 
his humble opinion, was traced on the 
soundest constitutional ground of justice 
and expediency. 

Sir G. Hill rose, not to oppose the mo- 
tion, but to complain of the unfair and dis- 
ingenuous manner in which the hon. 
mover had undertaken to reply to the 
speech of his hon friend, the member far 
Yarmouth, during his absence. His hon. 
friend had attended sedulously to his 
business in parliament for a considerable 
period after the speech had been printed 
and published, and it would have been 
more candid had the hon. baronet replied 
to it while his hon. friend was present. 

Mr. Butterworth apologized for offering 
a few observations, more especially as it 
could not be the desire of members, in 
the present state of the House, nor of him- 
self, to prolong any debate upon the 
Catholic question; but there were some 
points in the speech of the hon. baronet, 
who had made the present motion, which 
he apprehended were so incorrect, that 


they might make a wrong impression if 


left without observation. Mr. B. did not 
rise to defend the printed speech of the 
hon. member for Yarmouth, who was most 
able to defend himself, but every one who 
knew that gentleman, must be persuaded, 
that his love of truth would never allow 
him to state in a speech, and much less in 
print, any facts, or to make any assertions, 
which he did not believe to be true; and 
that hon. gentleman’s judgment and accu- 
racy, were such as to render him very un- 
likely to make any incorrect statements. 
But Mr. B. rose, chiefly to notice some 
misrepresentations made by the hon. ba- 
ronet, respecting the Hibernian schools, 
and the British and Foreign Bible socie- 
ties. With regard to the former, the hon. 
baronet had described them as greatly 
countenanced by the Roman Catholic 
priests, of whom he had spoken in such 
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high terms, as would insinuate that all 
their bigotry and intolerance were gone, 
and that they manifested nothing but can- 
dour and christian cordiality towards their 
protestant brethren. ‘The hon. baronet 
had read some extracts of a work lately 
published by a member of the Hibernian 
society, to show the friendly disposition of 
some of the priests towards their schools ; 
but he would beg leave also to read some 
extracts from the same work, which plainly 
showed, that although there might be a 
few candid priests who did not oppose 
these schools, yet there were many of a 
very opposite description; and having 
himself been a member of the committee 
of the Hibernian society, he could of his 
own knowledge state, that although these 
schools were instituted for the most bene- 
volent purposes, not with a view of making 
proselytes, but simply to teach poor chil- 
dren the art of reading, and to give a 
little instruction to the most wretched 
part of the Irish population, yet they had 
in many instances met with the most de- 
termined hostility from the’ Roman Catho- 
lic priests. It was evidently the desire of 
the author of the work in question, to 
throw a veil over these hostile demonstra- 
tions, but they nevertheless made their ap- 
pearance, and he begged to borrow the 
hon. baronet’s book, to read a passage or 
two to the House.—Mr. B. here read two 
passages to the House. The book was an 
account of the chartered schools in Ire- 
land, and of the schools established by the 
Hibernian society. The first is at p. 160, 
where it is stated, that “the Roman Ca- 
tholic parents, have, in a multitude of in- 
stances, withdrawn their children from 
schools kept by Catholic masters, because 
of the superior education to be obtained in 
the society’s schools; and this not unfre- 
quently at the risk of the priests displea- 
sure—of being refused confession, yea, of 
excommunication!” Now, this is no 
great specimen of the candour of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland, 
when the refusal of confession, and the 
tisk of excommunication, is incurred by 
parents, for sending their poor children to 
a charity school simply to learn to read. 
The next passage is at p. 216, where, 
speaking of the schools of the Hibernian 
society ; it is stated, that “ — have been 
the attempts, on the part of the Catholic 
clergy, to break up and disperse the 
schools; and I am sorry to say, that in 
not a few cases they have been successful. 
These hostilities have elevated many gra- 
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Mr. George Manners. 
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tifying instances of true Irish independ- | occupied in proselyting to the Protestant 


ence of character. 
poor parents pleaded with the priest for | 
permission to send their children to the 
society’s schools, and in the face of the 
most arbitrary refusal, they have ventured 
to ask for a reason; but no reason, except 
his will, would be given. Often after a | 
severe struggle between subjection to | 
priestly domination, and an affectionate 

concern for their children’s education, | 
the latter has prevailed, and, braving | 
all consequences, they have continued 

to send their children to the schools. 

Whilst I record these instances of hos- , 
tility I am happy in being able. to 

mention some very pleasing instances of | 
the reverse of all this.’—Now, said Mr. | 
B., I submit to the House, whether the | 
work which the hon. baronet has quoted, 
notwithstanding all its forbearance and 
desire to conciliate the Roman Catholics, | 
bears him out in the high character for | 
candour, which he has given of their | 
priesthood in Ireland ?—The hon. baronet 

has stated that the pope’s late bull, which 

had been issued in Poland against the | 
Bible, and Bible societies, was framed in | 
consequence of attempts made in Poland, | 
by the Bible society, to proselyte the | 
Roman Catholics to the Protestant faith. | 
Now, it unfortunately happened for the | 
hon. baronet’s argument, that the Polish | 
Bible society was not in operation till after 
the pope’s bull had been issued. There 
had been a disposition manifested by some 
of the nobility and gentry of Poland, to 
-establish a Bible society, anda plan was 
drawn up, but it was suspended by the 
opposition made to it by the Roman Ca- 
tholic primate of Poland, the archbishop 
of Gnezn, who, fearing that his opposition 
would be insufficient, wrote to Rome for — 
-instructions how to prevent or oppose the 
Bible society. The Pope’s bull of June, 
1816, was issued in consequence of this 
application, and it would have been effec- 


society in Poland, had not the emperor 
Alexander happened to be at Warsaw in 
October, when the friends of the Bible 
submitted the plan of the society, toge- 
ther with the Pope’s bull, to his imperial 
majesty, who declared his intention of 
becoming a patron of the society; and it 
was publicly formed at Warsaw in conse- 
quence of the emperor's sanction, and in 
Opposition to the pope’s bull. The hon. 
baronet has stated, that the Polish Bible 
society, and the Irish Bible societies, were 


How often have the | faith. 


“any proselytes whatever. 


Now, it is well known, that the 
Bible societies are not occupied in making 
They merely 
circulate the word of God, leaving that 


-word to speak for itself, and to find its 
own level in the mind of man. 


Their sole 
object is, not to proselyte, but to make 
both Protestants and Roman Catholics 
better christians. Mr. B. stated, that it 
was not any wish to create unfriendly 
feelings towards the Roman Catholics, 
that had induced him to make these obser- 
vations, as he entertained a great regard 
for some individuals of that body, both of 
the clergy and laity; but as he knew that 
a strong spirit of intolerance towards Pro- 
testants existed in Ireland, and as he 
could state many facts to establish this 


_assertion, he had felt it his duty to correct 
some mistatements in the hon. baronet’s 


speech, which might otherwise have made 
an undue impression. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald presumed, that the 
object of the motion had been effected by 
the opportunity it presented the two hon. 
baronets of making their statements. He 


' defended the conduct of the member for 


Yarmouth, who had, he firmly believed, 
been influenced by the most conscientious 
motives. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the topics 
on which be had animadverted were not 
contained in the speech which the hon. 
member had made im the Catholic debate, 
but inthe notes which he had published with 
that speech. His object in referring to 
that speech at all was to show the grounds 
on which he called for information re- 


' specting the course of studies pursued at 


Maynooth. He begged to notice the 
unfair wav in which an hon. member had 
selected passages from the book he had 
just quoted, tending to show that the 
Catholic clergy were hostile to the schools 
of the Hibernian society. For if the hon. 


-member had read a whole page, instead of 
_tual in preventing the formation of a Bible , 


half a one, he would have found, that 
though they were at first, in some !n- 
stances, hostile to them, they had ulti- 
mately become the warmest supporters 
of them. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, July 9. 
Mr. Georce Manners.) Mr. Brough- 
ham inquired of the noble lord opposite, 
whether the Mr. George Manners, whose 
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appointment to be his majesty’s consul toa 
foreiga state had lately appeared in the 
Gazette, was the same George Manners 
who had been for some years, in London, 
the editor of the most slanderous and infa- 
mous publication in the land, “ The Sa- 
tirist :” who had stood on the floor of the 
King’s-bench, and received the sentence 
of the court for a slanderous attack on 
a private individual ? 

Lord Castlereagh declared, that he had 
no knowledge that the individual in ques- 
tion had been subjected to any prosecution 
whatever. 

Mr. Brougham could assure the noble 
Jord, from his own knowledge, that if that 
George Manners was the same as_ the 
editor of “ The Satirist,’? he had been 
tried and imprisoned for slander. He ad- 
mitted, at the same time, that the said 
Manners had always been in favour of 
the noble lord, and had supported his 
politics. 


Stave Trape.] Mr. Wilberforce, in 
rising to bring forward the motion of 
which he had given notice, said, he felt 
gratified in standing before an audience 
who were but of one mind on this subject. 
His object was, by proposing an address 
to the Crown, to give weight to the exer- 
tions of the executive power in its nego- 
tiations with foreign states. He lamented 
to say, that in the instance of powers 
which had already declared their intention 


to abolish the Slave Trade, there were no | 


appearances that they were disposed to 
carry that intention into effect; and that 
even subjects of some of the powers which 
had abolished the traffic were engaged in 
carrying it on. He was sorry to be 


obliged to state, that even under the flag | 
of America, which, to its honor, was the | 
first power which set the example of the | 


abolition, the trade was carried on; and 
there was reason to suppose that Ame- 


_ for an independent nation to bear. 


rican property and also American subjects | 


were engaged in it. 
which had been restored to France, the 
trade had also been carried on, though it 
was to be stated, to the honour of the French 
government, that a governor who had 


sanctioned, and perhaps to some extent | 


participated in the traflic, had been turned 
out of his office. But at Goree and 
Senegal the trade had been carried on to 
a great extent; and as the native princes 
had not been in the practice of collecting 
slaves by war, they made up cargoes of 
their domestic slaves, 


In one instance | 


In the colonies | 


| 
| 
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only, on the gold coast, had he heard of 
the slave trade being carried on under the 
auspices of Holland; and he had heard of 
no charge of the sort against Denmark 
and Sweden. [But the great evil, in com- 
parison of which all others sunk into insig- 
nificance, was the trade as carried on by 
Portugal and Spain. And even the trade 
of Portugal, which confined its devastation 
to the north of the Line, was small com- 
pared with the ravages of the Spaniards. 
When he contemplated the whole con- 
duct of Spain on the subject of the slave 
trade, he could not sufficiently express his 
wonder, that a great and high-minded 
and spirited people, which had made such 
efforts for its own liberation, should lend 
itself to the devastation and slavery of a 
whole continent. ‘Till we abolished the 
slave trade we had been in the habit of 
supplying Spain with slaves, and an article 
in a celebrated treaty stipulated for our 
privilege of being the carriers of Spain in 
this traffic. It now appeared from the 
conduct of Spain, as if they almost in- 
tended to ridicule our efforts for the ame- 
lioration of the state of Africa. It was 
known that we had chosen a certain part of 
the coast of Africa, on which we made 
efforts to introduce a relish for the enjoy- 
ments of civilized life, and to carry on this 
good work it was absolutely necessary to 
secure it against the ravages of the slave 
trade. ‘To this end we stipulated with 
Portugal, that she should confine her 
trade to the north of the Line. France, 
before she abolished the trade, made the 
same stipulation. In the negotiations with 
Spain, that power also conceded that she 
would confine the trade to a certain part 
of the coast. But when Spain had to 
point out the particular portion of the 
coast, she chose the very portion which 
we had selected for our efforts for civiliza- 
tion. ‘This was an insult almost too great 
It was 
was supposed at first that this choice of 
Spain originated in mistake, but when the 
effect of her conduct was pointed out, she 
seemed to cling the more closely to it. 
Even in the paper which gave notice 
of this choice of the king of Spain, as 
it to ridicule us, it was boasted that he 
was entitled to the praise of Great Britain. 
All the consequences which had been 
predicted had happened. Great numbers 
of real Spaniards filled the coast, and 
greater numbers of others under the flag 
of Spain. In places where schools had 
been established, and efforts had been 


nw, 


sae 
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made to induce the chieftains to supply 
their demands for European comforts by 
peaceful industry and legitimate com- 
merce, there the Spaniards now came to 
persuade the little princes to return to 
their old habits, and supply themselves 
more expeditiously with European luxu- 
ries by selling their subjects or making 
war on their neighbours. ‘Tribe was set 
against tribe, village against village, and 
family against family. Even an indivi- 
dual would crouch like atyger in a thicket 
to spring forth on a defenceless woman, 
to seize her and drag her to captivity. 
When thirty years ago, the barbarities of 
the slave trade were brought before the 
House, though it was not immediately 
abolished, an act was passed to alleviate 
the sufferings of the slaves in the middle 
passage. At present, however, ships 
were crowded beyond all precedent. In 
a letter from sir James Yeo, it was stated 
that in a vessel of 120 tons there had been 
conveyed 600 slaves. In one of the exa- 
minations before a committee of the 
House, a captain of a slave ship had been 
asked whether the slaves (of whom he had 
carried 450 in a ship of 230 or 240 tons) 
enjoyed comfort, said, they enjoyed toler- 
able comfort; but being asked whether 
they had room to lie on their backs, he 
said they had not. What idea of comfort 
this person had it was difficult to conceive ; 
but if 450 slaves had not room to lie on 
their backs in a ship of 240 tons, what 
would be the condition of the 600 slaves 
in a ship of 120 tons? He should also 
read and affidavit of lieutenant Eike, in the 
case of a ship taken by his majesty’s ship 
Cumberland :—* Affidavit of Lieutenant 
James Eike,sworn 17th of March, 1815, al- 
Jowed by the court to be exhibited, in which 
he deposes, that on the 15th of February 
last he went on board the San Joaquim, as 
prize-master, and continued on board her 
some days after her arrival in Simon’s Bay, 
which was on the 19th of the said month ; 
that he remained on board until the slaves 
were landed by virtue of a decree from 
the court, and was actually superintend- 
ing and assisting in their disembarkation ; 
that when he first went on board, he was 
informed that the said vessel had left 
Mosambique only 22 days, at which time 
every person on board, was in good health, 
and that 13 of the slaves had died during 
that period; that between the capture 
and their arrival in Simon’s Bay, the sur- 
vivors were all of them sickly and weak, 
and nearly 100 of them afflicted with the 
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flux; that medical aid was afforded te 
those who required it; that the brig ap- 
pears to have been built for a privateer, 
and for fast sailing, not for stowage; that 
the slaves were all stowed together, per. 
fectly naked, and nothing but rough un- 
planed planks to crouch down upon, in a 
hold situated over their water and provi- 
sions, the place being little more than two 
feet in height, and the space allowed to 
each slave being so small, that it was im- 
possible for them to avoid touching and 
pressing upon those immediately sur- 
rounding; the greatest part of them were 
fastened, some three together, by one leg 
each, in heavy iron shackles, a very large 
proportion of them having the flux; that 
they were compelled to perform their na- 
tural evacuations under these dreadful 
circumstances, without being able to 
move, and to remain amidst their own ex- 
crement, which could not be cleared away 
until the said slaves were all disembarked; 
that between the 19th and 24th days of 
their being landed, 13 more died, not- 
withstanding good provisions, medical aid, 
and kind treatment, and 30 more died be- 
tween the 24th of February and the 16th 
of March instant, all occasioned, as he in 
his conscience verily believes, and is 
firmly persuaded, by the cruel and in- 
human treatment of the Portuguese 
owners ; that more than 100 of them were, 
at the time of their landing, just like 
skeletons covered with skin, and moving 
by slow machinery, hardly maintaining 
the appearance of animated human be- 
ings; that the remainder were all of them 
enervated, and ina sickly state; he says 
that the pilot, upon being asked by cap- 
tain Baker, how many he supposed would 
have reached the place of their desti- 
nation alive, replied, about half the num- 
ber that were embarked; that from the 
time of seizure, till the said slaves were 
landed, the Portuguese owners fed and 
attended them, giving them two meals 
each day, one at seven in the morning, 
the other at five in the evening, but never 
allowing to each person more than half a 
pint of water at cach meal; he lastly 
says, that he never saw brute beasts treat~- 
ed with such cruelty as the slaves on 
board the San Joaquim were treated by 
their aforesaid owners.’—As the persons 
engaged in this illicit traffic were appre- 
hensive of being taken, they constructed 
vessels not calculated for stowage, but for 
fast sailing, and the miscries of the un- 
happy beings were increased. It would 
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be seen that in three weeks or a month all 
this mortality had taken place. In ano- 
ther instance it had been stated, that of 
540 negroes embarked, 340 had died. It 
was not the mere bodily pain these 
wretched beings suffered, crowded thus 
together in bulk between the tropics ; men 
who had never beer at sea before, and 
collected from different countrics. These 
details were horrid to relate, but he recol- 
lected the saying of a right hon. gentle- 
man, whose loss he deplored, that huma- 
nity did not consist in a squeamish ear, 
but in a feeling heart. The sentiment 
spoke its author, and made it superfluous 
to name Mr. Fox. Of the multitude of 
deaths which took place, it had been 
stated, that more were occasioned by 
broken hearts than by bodily disease. Of 
the slaves procured by the Spaniards, the 
greater part were sent to Havannah. By 
apaper which had been obtained by the 
cortes, it appeared, that there had been 
imported into that colony in 11 years, 
from 1799 to 1811, about 110,000, or 
10,000 slaves a year; and in the three 
last years, the importation had been much 
greater—even amounting to 25,000 a 
year. The pretence, therefore, that the 
Spanish colonies were denuded of slaves, 
was entirely without foundation. They 
had provided for themselves most amply. | 
The Spanish and Portuguese flags formed 
also a cover for the illicit traders of other 
nations. It had beea decided also, by 
high authority, that it was law, that though 
Portuguese vessels might be found trading 
for slaves, in parts which they had re- 
nounced the right to trade to, they could 
not be made a prize, unless they had in- 
truded on our possessions. The ships of 
Spain when questioned, often defended 
themselves, or anticipated attack by ag- 
gression; they had indeed committed acts 
of piracy of the most flagrant kind. They 
had driven away the native merchants 
from the coast, to keep it clear for their 
horrible traffic, and to prevent the intru- 
Sion or interference of strangers. Every 
consideration impelled us to stop a traffic 
like this. If it were not put an end to, 
any hope for our colonics selling their 
a beyond our own possessions would 
e€atanend. He should not hesitate, if 
the two powers would not put an end 
to the slave trade, to advise a recourse to 
an expedient the prospect of which had 
been held out, viz. a treaty with the great 
powers of Europe to prevent the purchase 
of colonial produce from colonies of those 
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states which had not abolished the slave 
trade. In negociations on this subject, 
we should always be ready to admit that 
we had ourselves been heretofore emi- 
nently criminal, and to express our re- 
morse at our former conduct. While he 
lamented the attempts to revive the slave 
trade in many places, he could not but be 
proud of the distinguished spirit and feel- 
ing which many individual Englishmen 
had shown to their own personal hazard 
and inconvenience to repress this disgrace- 
ful traffic. He alluded tothe transactions 
in the islands near the cape (Mauritius and 
Madagascar), and to the neighbourhood 
of Java, where the late governor himself, 
Raflles, had joined in the efforts for sup- 
pressing the trade, which had converted 
some fertile and once happy islands into 
scenes of devastation. He alluded with 
pleasure also to the exertions of captain 
Curran, who had released many wretches 
in a situation equally afflicting with that 
which he had before described, and which 
he would not again repeat. On the 
Western coast of Africa the same dispo- 
sition had been shown by colonel Chis- 
well, at Goree ; and at Sierra-Leone, that 
excellent man governor Macarthy had 
extended the advantages of civilization to 
a considerable extent. By the last ad- 
vices he learnt that 1463 Negro children 
were in a course of education there. He 
had before he sat down, todeclare that his 
departed right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt), the 
want of whose support he now so much 
felt, had always been impressed with the 
necessity of following up to the fullest 
extent possible, the civilization of Africa ; 
that after the injuries Europe had in- 
flicted on it, we should not stop short 
with the mere act of abolition, but as 
far as was possible, promote the in- 
dustry, improvement, and prosperity of 
its cruelly oppressed children. hat 
this was the decided assurance of Mr. 
Pitt, he begged to acquaint the House in 
as solemn a manner as if he were upon 
oath. Mr. W. concluded with moving, 

That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, most humbly to represent to 
his royal highness, that, in bringing 
to a close the other business of this 
session, a great and important duty 
still remains to be performed by 
parliament, that of again submitting to 
his royal highness, in the most dutiful 
but urgent terms, the expression of our 
continued and unceasing solicitude for 
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the universal and final abolition of the | tainty, that the intermediate suspense and 


African slave trade : 

** That we are grateful for the efforts al- 
ready made, and for the progress which 
we have had the happiness to witness, in 
the achievement of this great work: ‘That 
we rejoice that, in all his majesty’s domin- 
ions, this wickedness is now for ever pro- 
scribed, and that our laws have stigmatiz- 
ed it by severe and ignominious punish- 
ment : 

« That we have seen, with unspeakable 


ment, the evil which we are thus labour- 
ing to remedy : 
‘That it appears to us but too notorious, 
‘that these crimes, hitherto partially check- 
ed by the prohibition of so many just go- 
vernments, and by the abhorrence of all 
‘good men, are now again renewed, and 
_are carried on with fresh, and continually 
, increasing activity ; that many of the sub- 


| jects of those powers which have concur- 


fae not only prolong, but greatly aug- 


satisfaction, that so many of the other i red inthe abolition, are found, neverthe- 
nations, under. whose flag this criminal Jess, still to pursue the same nefarious 
traffic had formerly been protected, had course: that the stipulations by which 
now joined in the same prohibition, and —_ governments have consented to put 
have contracted with his majesty, and | limits to this evil, stipulations purchased 
with each other, the obligation of perse- | by this country at the price of large sacrifi- 


vering in it, as in aduty from which they 
never can be released: and that our con- 
fident expectations of the universal adop- 
tion of that prohibition have been greatly 
confirmed and strengthened by that me- 


morable declaration which was promulgat- | 


ed by the plenipotentiaries of all the prin- 
cipal powers of Europe, assembled in their 


general congress; a declaration which well - 


became the just and powerful sovereigns 
in whose names it was issued ; proclaiming 


to their subjects and to the world, their | 


deliberate conviction, that “the African 
slave trade is repugnant to the principles 


of humanity and of universal morality ;” | 
and adding to that avowal, the gracious | 


and solemn assurance of their earnest de- 
sire “* to put an end to a scourge which 
has so long desolated Africa, degraded 
Europe, and afflicted humanity : 

«¢ That we must indeed deeply regret, 


that practices acknowledged to be of such | 
a character should, even for an hour, be | 


continued, and even tolerated under the 


sanction of any civilized and christian go- | 


vernment ; but that it is impossible for us 
to doubt of that ultimate determination 
py which these crimes and miseries will 
finally be terminated: this engagement 
has been deliberately taken, and publicly 
and unequivocally announced, and its per- 
formance is imperiously required by every 
motive of interest, andof honour, of hu- 
manity, and of justice: 

«¢ That we beg leave, however, with all 
humility, to represent to his Royal High- 
ness, that the actual attainment of this 
great object can alone discharge our coun- 
try from the obligation of pursuing it with 
unremitted attention, and with daily in- 
creasing earnestness ; and that we cannot 
disguise from ourselves the painful cer- 


ces, are constantly, and almost openly 
| disregarded, while the protection of the 
(only remaining flag under which this 
‘ wickedness can now be carried on with- 
/ out limit or restraint, and the intervention 
_of the only nation to which its continuance 
is indiscriminately permitted, are used, 
not merely to protect this horrible 
traffic in the extent to which that people 
formerly pursued it, but as a sanction to 
| its indefinite increase in their hands, and as 
a cover for the breach of the laws by which 
‘all other civilized communities have re- 
strained their subjects from embarking init: 

«That, in humbly submitting these pain- 
ful circumstances to the humane and en- 
lightened consideration of his royal high- 
; ness, we are sure it cannot be requisite 
to dwell upon the other and great evils 
which they necessarily involve: that this 
| state of things has led, by manifest and 
necessary consequenee, to a system of 
armed defiance and outrage, a system ul- 
_terly destructive of all peaceful commerce 
insulting to legitimate authority, and, in 
its effects and consequences, little, if at 
all, short of open piracy: that this system 
| also impedes, or rather it altogether frus- 
| trates, the just and benevolent endeavours 
of those powers, who are labouring to 1n- 
_troduce among the natives of Africa the 
arts, and habits of civilized life; is pro- 
ductive of perpetual contest and irritation, 
leading not unfrequently to open violence 
between his majesty’s ships and subjects, 
/and those of the sovereigns in amity and 
alliance with this country; and con- 
tinually endangers even those relations, the 
maintenance of which is of the utmost 
moment to their interests and to ours, as 
well as to the general repose and tranquilli- 
ty of Europe: 


| 


by the positive dictates of duty and con- 
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«To represent to his Royal Highness, 
that being deeply impressed with the mag- 
nitude of all these considerations, we ear- 
nestly intreat his Royal Highness, that he 
will be pleased to pursue with unremitted 
activity, those negotiations into which he 
has already entered on this most momen- 
tous subject; that he will establish for 
this purpose the most effective concert 
with those sovereigns, whose just and be- 
nevolent principles respecting it, have 
already been announced to the world in 
concurrence with his own; and that he 
will leave no effort untried to bring the 
present evils to a speedy and immediate 
termination, and thereby to prevent the 
future and still greater mischiefs which 
their continuance must inevitably produce: 

«« That weconfidently hopethat his Royal 
highness’s urgent but friendly representa- 
tions will produce their desired effect ; 
yet that in justice to the great interests 
that are at stake, we cannot but feel it 
our indispensable duty, to express our 
confident expectation, that if all his Royal 
Highness’s amicable endeavours should 
prove unavailing, the great powers which, 
at the congress of Vienna, so honourably 
announced to the world their abhorrence 
of the slave trade, as radically unjust and 
cruel, will deem themselves compelled by 
an over-ruling sense of duty, to adopt, 
however reluctantly, such a course of 
commercial policy, as, without infringing 
on the just rights of any other pation, will 
alone prevent their indirectly, but power- 
fully, contributing to the continued exist- 
ence of this inhuman traffic : 

“ That there is one important truth, 
which we beg leave most earnestly to press 


on his Royal Highness’s most serious atten- 
tion, a truth which painful experience has | 
too fully taught us, that, however strong | 
may be the prohibitions of the slave trade, | 
and with how great sincerity soever they | 
may be issued, they will prove practically 
inefficient, unless some general concert 
for ascertaining and bringing to punish- | 
ment the offending parties, be mutually | 
established between the several powers, | 
under whose flags this trade has been, or 
may be, carried on: 

“‘ That we must once more declare to his 
Royal Higiiness, that in enforcing these con- 
siderations on his Royal Highness’s most 
Serious attention, we are actuated not 
merely by the feelings of humanity, but 


science: that it is by these motives, and 
not as claiming any superiority in point 
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of humanity or of morals, that we are ac- 
tuated in our earnest desires to obtain the 
co-operation of all other civilized nations : 
that, remembering how long and how 
largely this country contributed to aug- 
ment the miseries, and perpetuate the 
barbarism of. Africa, we cannot but 
esteem ourselves specially and peculiarly 
bound, not to leave that vast continent 
in its present degraded state, but to en- 
deavour, so far as we may be able, both 
by our own conduct, and in concert with 
other powers, to repair the wrongs we 
have inflicted, by opening the way for the 
diffusion of those blessings which, under 
the favour of Providence, a legitimate 
commerce, and a friendly intercourse 
with the enlightened ,nations of Europe, 
cannot/fail to introduce in their train,” 
Lord Castlereagh complimented his hon. 
friend’ on his steady perseverance in the 
great cause in which he had so distin- 
guished: himself. He assured him that 
ministers were fully disposed to second 
him, and had not slept at their posts. 
Entirely concurring with him, that till ar- 
rangements were formed for carrying into 
complete effect the abolition by all the 
powers of Europe, the measure would not 
be productive of that good which the 
humane policy of this country and the be- 
nevolent views of the other powers expect- 
ed from it, government was stimulated to 
every exertion for procuring the consent 
of the only two states that now exclusively 
conducted the traffic. Much had already 
been done by this country, much had been 
done by congress, and much had been 
done by those two powers themselves ; but 
while one state still disgraced its flag by 
carrying on so cruel a trade, the evils of 
the system would be partially increased, 
and rendered more cruel and atrocious by 
being combined with resistance and piracy. 
Ministers had been active in negociations, 
not only with the governments of Portu- 
gal and Spain, but with the other powers 
who signed the treaty of Paris, and who 
exerted themselves towards the accom- 
plishment of the same object. He felt a 
difficulty in entering on the subject, as he 
could not state the progress already made 
in coming towards an understanding with 
the two reluctant powers, without a danger 
of prejudicing pending negociations ; 
while, at the same time, he allowed that 
parliament had a right to know all that 
could safely be disclosed. He would not 
therefore at present enter into the subject ; 
he that, by the beginning of 
4 Q 
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next session, the negociations now going 
on would be brought to such an issue as 
would enable him to lay them fully before 
the House. He flattered himself with the 
hope that the conclusion of them would be 
satisfactory; but if they should turn out 
to be otherwise, his hon. friend would 
again bring forward the subject. Even if 
ministers should succeed in their endea- 
vours to the full extent of their hopes, it 
might be proper at that time to inquire by 
a committee into the whole question, and 
to take into view what had been done, 
and what still remained to be accomplished. 
He therefore hoped, that in refusing to 
enter into the subject at greater length at 
— his hon. friend would not suspect 

im of a design to discourage his efforts. 
Though, on account of what he had stated, 
he should abstain from farther discussion, he 
would not oppose the address of his hon. 
friend, because it expressed the senti- 
ments of his majesty’s government. 

Mr. P. Moore had no objection to the 
address of his hon. friend, and wished it 
all the success that he could hope from it. 
The noble lord now seemed to recommend 
to his hon. friend the advice which he 
gave him four years ago—to move for a 
committee. A committee always appeared 
to him the best mode of sceeunlnihdis 
what could be accomplished, and of rea- 
lizing whatever could be realized. Though 
the evils of the slave trade were great and 
undeniable, yet he thought there was a 
drawback on the measure for carrying the 
abolition into effect. There had been a 
species of wholesale legislation on this 
subject, which had been productive of per- 
nicious consequences. No control was 
established over those who seconded the 
zeal of the country in stopping this nefa- 
rious traffic; and the result was, that 
much individual oppression had been pro- 
duced. He had presented a petition 
about three years ago from three indivi- 
duals, complaining of abuse in the exercise 
of the powers intrusted to officers under 
the abolition acts. ‘Thesubstance of them 
was at first denied. It was needless to 
recapitulate the circumstances. Three 
ees established on the Rio Pongas had 

een dragged from their settlements to 
Sierra Leone, there tried by a surgeon, 
condemned to fourteen years banishment 
in Botany Bay, and sent to Portsmouth, 
tohe from thence transported. From that 
place they transmitted to him a petition, 
which he presented to the Prince Regent, 
through the noble secretary for the colo- 
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nies, who had attended to it, and ordered 
the oppressed individuals to be liberated. 
One of them had since brought his action 
in the King’s-bench, and recovered 1 ,000/. 
damages for false imprisonment, and 
19,000/. as compensation for the loss of 
property. These persons had not been 
concerned in the slave trade as was pre- 
tended. Ifsuch practices were allowed, 
the evils resulting from the execution of 
the abolition act would only be equalled 
by the traffic it was intended to abolish. 
Mr. Brougham would not have ob- 
truded himself at all on the attention of 
the House, had it not been owing to the 
statement of his hon. friend, which, if it 
went forth to the country uncontradicted, 
might produce pernicious effects. His 
hon. friend had launched a most extraordi- 
nary charge against all the abolitionists, 
and against himself as one of them, as 
dealing in wholesale legislation. He did 
not understand the meaning of this epithet, 
when applied to laws for carrying the 
abolition into effect. In all legislation, the 
remedy should be co-extensive with the 
evil to be prevented, or the dangers ap- 
prehended. The laws on this subject pro- 
ceeded no farther; they described the 
offence, and prescribed the punishment of 
it wherever found. To limit the punish- 
ment to a particular place, when the 
offence might be general, might, to follow 
the figure of his hon. friend, be retail legis- 
lation ; but it would be partial and ineffi- 
cient. If he meant that such laws should 
be partial, there was, undoubtedly, some 
foundation for his charge of enacting 
wholesale measures. The law of the 5st 
of the king, which he had the honour to 
introduce, had two objects in view: Ist. 
to prevent trading in slaves, by declaring 
the act a felony any where within the 
British dominions ; and, 2dly, to- prevent 
trading in slaves by British subjects any 
where, either in the British dominions or 
not. ‘To apply this law to the case men- 
tioned by his hon. friend, it happened that 
Cooke and his associates had been engaged 
in the slave trade at Rio Pongas, which 
was beyond the limits of our colony of 
Sierra Leone. A military force was sent 
to observe their conduct, and to learn if 
they were British subjects, with instruce 
tions to apprehend them if they were. 
The information they received was, that 
they were British subjects; and this was 
not contradicted till after their apprehen- 
sion. Cooke was tried at Sierra Leone, 
and the judge, as had been stated, happen- 
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ed to be asurgeon. It often must occur 
in the colonies that persois, professionally 
qualified for particular offices, could not be 
found when their services were required. 
Intervals would occur between the death 
of one judge and the arrival of another ; 
and the. public business could not stand 
still. The gentleman who presided on. 


this occasion was a man of good education: 


and respectable character. Cooke was 
convicted of slave dealing, and sentenced’ 
accordingly, as a British subject. He 
believed he did not plead guilty, but he 
admitted that he was a British subject.— 
The defence that he was an American 
citizen was an afterthought, and did not 
occur to him till he arrived in England. 
It was well known by those who knew the 
proceedings of prize courts, that men fre- 
quently became Americans or English as 
best suited their purpose. Being there- 
fore considered as a British subject, he 
was guilty of a felony under the act of the 
51st of the king, though the slave-dealing 
was carried on beyond the limits of the 
British territory. He (Mr. B.) however 
admitted, that the court had not jurisdic- 
tion. By an oversight in the act which 
he had brought in, it was founded on a 
statute of William which had been re- 
pealed. Neither he nor any lawyer in 
Westminster-hall was aware that the statute 
of William had been repealed; nor was 
the circumstance known to Mr. Stephen, the 
master in chancery, who knew more about 
the acts relative to colonies than all the 
lawyers in Westmiuster-hall put together. 
By this oversight the court of Sierra Leoue 
had not jurisdiction ; though it was still 
made a question, whether or not the act 
of 51st of the king did not call into exist- 
ence so much of the repealed statute of 
William as it referred to; and which, by 
being revived, would give the former vali- 
dity. On this ground alone, was Cooke 
released ; a release to which he did not 
object, as, if there was any doubt, the 
accused should have the benefit of it. But 
no part of these proceedings could possibly 
prejudice the character of colonel Max- 
well; for, with the information which had 
been laid before him, he would not have 
been justified in abstaining from taking 
steps to bring the offenders to justice. 
The more this transaction was sifted 
the more blameless would the conduct 
of this meritorious individual appear.— 
When his hon. friend, therefore, boasted 
of the verdict which had been obtained in 
4 recent trial, it might be proper to re- 
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collect, that the damages given were sub- 


ject to a reference ; that they were taken 
as stated in the declaration, and might be 
cut down to the lowest possible sum. 
With regard to that portion of the verdict 
which referred to the subject of imprison- 
ment, and the amount of which was 1,000/., 
he deeply regretted the necessity which 
had occasioned it. He meant no reflec- 
tion on the court or jury; a technical 
nicety had rendered it necessary that a 
verdict should pass against the defendant, 
but it could neither set up the character 
of Mr. Cooke nor degrade that of colonel 
Maxwell. He could not avoid taking the 
present opportunity of expressing a con- 
fident hope, equal indeed to an expecta- 
tion, that government, under these circum- 
stances, would not suffer him to go with- 


out compensation for the pecuniary loss - 


which he had sustained.—Having thus 
answered the sort of episode which had 
been introduced into the discussion by his 
hon. friend, he had now a very few obser- 
vations to address to the principal matter 
under consideration. He certainly did 
not entertain the same sanguine hopes of 
inducing Spain and’ Portugal to abandon 
these detestable practices, which had been 
expressed by his hon. friend in the speech 
with which he prefaced the present motion, 
and by the noble lord in his explanation. 
If the effectual abolition of all these enor- 
mous evils was contemplated, there ap- 


‘peared to him to be but one method of 


accomplishing the object—the adoption of 
some arrangement among the greater 
powers of Europe, which should establish 
a mutual right of search. This was the 
only way of guarding against evasion, and 
defeating the sophistry of the doctors of 
Salamanca and Coimbra, in construing or 
expounding treaties. Although it might 
be regarded as introducing a new principle 
of national law, it was imperiously required 
by the urgency of the case; for without 
such a regulation, there would be little 
security that Spain and Portugal would 
observe their public declarations, whilst 
there was still less that individuals would 
not evade them. 

Mr. A. Browne thought it right to ob- 
serve, that whatever progress had been 
made in carrying the abolition into effect, 
none of the difficulties which had been 
experienced were attributable to those who 
had originally opposed it. On the con- 
trary, many of them, both at home and in 
the West Indies; had been earnest and 
active in their endeavours to assist the 
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execution of the law. He was not san- 
guine enough to expect any very favour- 
able result from the negotiations which 
the address was intended to promote. 

Mr. Goulburn expressed his satisfac- 
tion at hearing the accurate explanation 
made by the hon. and learned gentleman 
relative to the circumstances of colonel 
Maxwell’s conduct. He rose for the pur- 
pose of stating, that government had al- 
ready signified to that gentleman that the 
whole of the expenses incurred in the late 
trial would be defrayed by the public. 

Mr. J. H. Smyth concurred in opinion 
with an hon. and learned gentleman that 
some international regulation could alone 
effectuate an entire abolition of the slave 
trade. If the noble lord, the proudest 
moment of whose life was when he pro- 
cured from the principal sovereigus of 
Europe, in the congress at Vienna, a sen- 
tence of condemnation against this prac- 
tice, should follow up that proceeding by 
some measure that might carry it into et- 
fect, the reputation of his name would be 
as lasting as the principles of humanity 
and justice. 

Mr. Barham alluded to a charge against 
this country, which was sometimes gravely 
and sometimes sarcastically made by fo- 
reigners, and particularly by the French, 
of our being actuated by selfish motives 
in our exertions to procure a universal 
relinquishment of this trade; and of our 
having ceased to carry it on ourselves only 
when it was no longer necessary to our 
colonial interests. Bold as this accusa- 
tion was, it was directly contrary to the 
fact; and it was rather singular, that at 
this moment the French West India colo- 
nies were more saturated with slaves than 
our own. 

Mr. W. Smith did not believe there was 
asingle wise and honourable individual on 
the continent, who entertained such suspi- 
cions of the motives of this country in 
abolishing the slave trade as had been 
mentioned by the last speaker. With 
respect to the motion before the House, 
he owned he did not entertain such san- 
guine hopes as some seemed to do, of the 
influence of this country over Spain. Look- 
ing to the conduct of Spain in all her ne- 
gociations he had little expectation of any 
beneficial result. Spain would consent 
to nothing into the granting of which she 
was not driven. 

Mr. Marryat was of opinion, that the 
suggestion of prohibiting the colonial pro- 
duce of Spain and Portugal, would, if 
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acted on, expose this country, which 
must be the greatest gainer by such a pro- 
ceeding, to a still stronger suspicion of 
being actuated by selfish motives. He 
thought it important, that some alteration 
should be made in the instructions given to 
naval officers with regard to the capture 
of slave ships. A great number of these 
vessels had been condemned at Sierra 
Leone, and all the judgments except three 
had been reversed by the court of admi- 
ralty in this country. When the judg- 
ment was affirmed, the captors received 
30/. or 40/. for each slave: but when res- 
titution was decreed, not less than 751. 
was ordered to be paid to the parties ap- 
pealing against the decision of the colv- 
nial court. This was a most extraordi- 
nary situation for us to be placed in ; the 
original cost of a slave was about 5/. 10s., 
and the trader knew that if his vessel was 
condemned at Sierra Leone, he should 
obtain ample compensation in London. 
Was it possible to conceive a more powerful 
stimulus tothe continuance and extension 
ofthetrade? The first step for the purpose 
of applying a — to this evil was, in 
his opinion, to render the instructions 
issued to naval officers more consonant to 
the decisions of the court of admiralty. He 
was happy in giving his support to the 
address, and in expressing his hope that 
a termination of this dreadful traffic was 
not very far distant. 
The address was then agreed to. 


STATE OF THE PuBLic FINnANnces.] 
The adjourned debate on the Finance Re- 
solutions moved by Mr. Tierney and Mr. 
Grant [See p. 1188 and p. 1281 ] being re- 
sumed. 

Mr. Tierney rose, to call the attention 
of the House, to the Finance Resolutions 
which he had already moved, but'the de- 
bate on which had been hitherto, from 
various circumstances unavoidably delayed. 
On this subject, he had in the first place 
to state to the House, that in the first of 
those resolutions he now found that a 
great mistake was committed on his part. 
It was therefore his intention to move that 
the first resolution be withdrawn, for the 
purpose of substituting another. The 
mistake to which he alluded arose from 
his not being aware that Irish treasury bills 
to the amount of above 4,000,000/. had 
been paid off during the present year. In 
that part of the resolution which stated 
the amount of the unfunded debt, he 
made 12,600,000/. the amount of the ad- 
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dition made to that part of the debt, for 
exchequer and treasury bills issued this 
session. The hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. C. Grant, jun.) who had also moved 
a set of resolutions, made the whole 
amount of this branch, 1,300,000/. less. 
The mode in which the hon. gentleman 
did this, was, as he apprehended, by sup- 
posing that the new issues of exchequer 


those outstanding : and if this were taken 
for granted, then he must admit that the 
hon. gentleman was right. By referring 
to the votes of the House, it appeared that 
the total amount of the supplies granted 
in the course of the year, was 64,336,000/. 
Yo mect this, the gross amount of the 
ways and means as stated in what was 
commonly called the budget, was 
64,141,000/. leaving a deficiency as com- 
pared with the supplies of 195,000/. From 
the exchequer bill account produced to the 
House last month, it appeared that a sum of 
583,000/. must have been paid off from some 
quarter. Where this sum was takenfrom he 
knew not, unless it was from the ways and 
means—[ Here the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer said, across the table, that this 
sum had been paid off before.] If it had 
been paid off before, it certainly ought 
not to be stated as outstanding on the 5th 
of January; It appeared, however, that 
the whole sum between the hon. gentle- 
man and himself was no more than 
1,300,0001., which certainly in this case, 
was hardly worth talking about. In op- 
pesing the funded to the unfunded debt, 
it was to be recollected, in one point of 
view, how immaterial the difference was, 
since all that now appeared under the 
head of unfunded would, some time or 
other, come to be added to the funded 
debt. As to the navy and transport debt, 
he considered it to be a sort of running 
account between the government and the 
contractors; and it was highly necessary 
for the country to know whether the sum 
of 1,660,000/. of the navy and transport 
debt was now actually paid off. 

His whole object in these resolutions 
was, to bring a few questions of finance 
into such a point of view as to make them 
intelligible to any one; for the truth was, 
that nine persons out of ten were not in 
any degree conversant with those ques- 
tions. But if he had made a mistake his 
resolutions had at least produced one 
good effect. He had to congratulate 
himself and the country on having at 
Jeast been the means of bringing out a 
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set of resolutions from the other side of 
the House, which showed the real state 
of the funded and unfunded debt. The 
effect generally produced on the minds 
of members, was, when they saw any ba- 
lance on the budget in its favour, that 
this would be a surplus really applicable 
to pay’ off the public debt. On this sub- 


| ject, he had therefore thought it necessary’ 
pills would be strictly applied to pay off 


to have a resolution. The receipts of the 
ways and means of last year had not pro- 
duced more than 5,115,000/. above the 
sums required for the service of the year ; 
and a great part of that sum arrears of 
property tax. This ‘was before stated 
with the consolidated fund; but this year 
it was put with the ways and means. The 
truth was, it had nothing to do with the 
consolidated fund. On this account 
there was an extraordinary receipt of 
2,028,000/., which would not occur 
again. In the report of the committee 
of finance, it was stated, that the arrears 
of the property-tax might be required to 
meet the expenses of this year and of 
the next. How this was made out, he did 
not know. It was material, therefore, to 
have a resolution which would shew, that 
although it appeared that there was a sur- 
plus of 1,660,000/. applicable to the pay- 
ing off one part of the debt, yet that, in 
fact, there had been paid a sum of more 
than two millions out of what in reality 
were our assets.—The next resolution 


went to say, that, assuming the revenue of — 


this year equal to that of the last, there 
would be‘ an excess of charge to the 
amount of 3,521,200/. The only object 
which he had in view by these resolutions 
was, that the truth should come out. The 
finance committee stated, that their way 
of estimating the revenue of this year was, 
by taking the year 1815, which was a 
year of extraordinary productiveness, 
and comparing it with this year, which was 
one of extraordinary unproductiveness. 
The committee said, too, that the second 
year of peace would be equal to the 
average of the three last years of war; 
and, in proof of this, they referred to 
what had taken place at the termination 
of the American war. This was really 
very fallacious. There was no analogy 
whatever between the present state of the 
country and that in which it was at the 
end of the American war, in 1783. The 
American war, during its continuance, 
had produced nothing but distress to the 
country ; whereas, the late war had, on 


the contrary, been the cause of much 
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rosperity. During the American war 
ail our ; but in the late war 
we gained the trade of the whole world. 
There was, therefore, not the least rea- 
son to assume, that because the revenue 
was in a flourishing state in the first years 
of peace after the American war, that the 
same would now be the case. For his 
own part, he had all along argued, that 
when peace came it would be impossible 
for us to keep up our taxes. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had constantly 
maintained an opposite opinion, and it was 
now to be seen which of them was right. 
His last resolution was given with the 
view of illustrating the preceding. It was 
to be noticed how the consolidated fund 
stood this year. The whole surplus of it 
up to the 5th of April, had been voted as 
part of the ways and means of the year ; 
so that there remained only three quarters 
of it. He should, perhaps, be told, that 
as this was the case, the whole of the 
charges on it were paid out of this; and 
although he must admit this, yet unless 
the whole year was stated altogether, one 
quarter with another, the consolidated 
fund was not fairly dealt with, and there 
would be the three bad quartets for the 
one good one. The quarter ending the 
5th of July was the worst one, and upon 
it, in the present year, there was a defi- 
ciency of 725,000/., leaving out Ireland. 
This great deficiency shewed the fallacy, 
of estimating the produce of the revenue 
in the years of peace by the average of 
three years of war. There was certain! 
a great deficiency in the revenue this 
quarter—as much perhaps as 3,000,000/. 
and then the revenue would not be suf- 
ficient to pay the interest of the national 
debt. He did not say this as meaning 
that there was any danger to the creditors 
of the nation; but to shew that parliament 
must not think lightly of it. It was, how- 
ever, said, that the distress was only tem- 
porary. If this were the case, there 
surely was never any temporary distress 
of such long continuance; and, what 
was most alarming was, that it was getting 
worse and worse every day. Even on 
the showing of the finance committee 
themselves, the presumption was, that the 
produce of the revenue would not be ade- 
quate to the payment of the interest of 
the national debt, and that in order to pay 
the interest, recourse must be had to bor- 
rowing. As matters now stood, parlia+ 
ment would separate without having made 
any arrangement for the payment of the 
interest of the national debt. 
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He had now generally stated the topies 
embraced in his resolutions; and, what- 
ever inaccuracies might have crept into 
them, he rejoiced that they had produced 
the effect of inducing the hon. gentleman 
opposite to apply his talents to this sub- 
ject ; and he hoped that hon. gentleman 
would continue annually to produce re- 
solutions of the same nature with those. 
which he had now laid before the House. 
If this were done, it would enable them 
to go on intelligibly from year to year. 
He believed that no country was ever in 
such a. state as'we now were. ‘That the 
national. credit should be improving, and 
the price of stocks increasing, at the 
very same time when the revcnue was 
falling off from hour to hour, seemed 
most extraordinary. ‘The price of stocks 
was higher now than when the revenue 
was daily increasing at such a rate that 
the exchequer was hardly able to contain 
it. He did not by, any means impute 
blame to the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site for issuing exchequer bills, although 
they certainly, had been issued to an ex- 
traordinary amount. What was the 
amount of exchequer bills which could 
really be borne by the market, could not 
be very exaetly stated. But the mode 
pursued by government in setting a pre- 
mium on them, he understood to be this 
—they fixed. a premium, below which 
they said they would not sell them, and 
if they did not: get them sold at that pre- 
mium, they could have the money in the 
meantime from the bank. ‘The natural 
consequence of this was to leave us at 
the mercy of the bank. Next year there 
would be a great trial of strengt': between 
government and the bank, for then cash 

ayments' were to be resumed; then 
would be 17,000,000/. exchequer bills out- 
standing ; it. was impossible that the bank 
could make issues to such an amount in 
specie as it had done in notes. ‘The 
House had lately heard that the distress 
in the country was at the highest pitch— 
that every one wished to borrow, and no 
one was able to lend. All this, however, 
which was then denied, was now adduced 
as a proof of the prosperous state of the 
country. ‘Trade of every kind was ina 
state of complete stagnation, and the mer- 
chant having no other way to dispose of 
his capital, laid it out in the money market 
and bought exchequer bills, because he 
could buy nothing else. This system 
was carried on to the utmost extent. 
Bankers made a most inexcusable use of 
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the money of their customers, by laying 
it out in the purchase of stock. Every 
banker thus become what was, in the city 
phrase, called “a Bull.” This was, at 
best, a most dangerous speculation ;—the 
effect, in the mean time was, to raise the 
ptice of stocks. But, supposing trade 
should revive, they would be obliged to 
sell out at the price of the day, which 
would then probably be low enough. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had, 
some time since, come down to the House 
and said, that money was so plenty, that 
they could lend out a million and a half 
on good security. Out of this 1,500,000/. 
he now understood the regent’s canal 
company was to have 200,000/.—What 
he wished principally to press upon the. 
House was, that all this apparent tempo- 
rary prosperity was not to be built upon. 
At present, the revenue was daily de- 
creasing, and the price of stocks rising, 
The whole financial situation of the coun- 
try as it now stood, presented an unna- 
tural state of things. He was the last 
man who would hold out a desponding 
tone. ‘The state of the harvest was good; 
and it was his firm conviction that affairs 
would, at no distant period, assume a bet- 
ter aspect. But the only way of bringing 
matters about would be, to create, if pos- 
sible, a more productive revenue; no- 
thing else would meet the exigencies of 
the state. The revenue, he thought, 
would shortly be recruited, though not to 
the extent that would be necessary to 
equalize the revenue and the expenditure. 
But supposing the best case, and that trade 
should revive, it would take a considerable 
time before the return of prosperous 
times would be evinced by the revenue. 
In the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, unless the revenue could be raised, 
and greatly raised, the difficulties to be 
encountered by the country would be 
without any parallel. A bill had lately 
passed through the House to enable the 
commissioners of woods and forests to 
borrow 300,000/. Did any one think that 
they could obtain this without having re- 
Course to the stocks? With respect to the 
sinking fund, after the many discussions 
on the subject, it seemed that both sides 
of the House had talked themselves into 
& conviction that the country was in a 

ourishing way, if it was unnecessary to 
apply any part of the sinking fund to the 
ways and means of the year. It was, 
however, to be considered, that the rise 
of the stocks counteracted the effects of the 
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sinking fund. The finance report talked 
of the revival of commerce, but it was 
impossible for commerce to revive under 
such a weight of taxes as oppressed it. 
It was his wish to have entered at some 
greater length into the state of trade, and 
of the resources of the country, but he 
must abandon that intention, having nei- 
ther health nor spirits to support any far- 
ther consideration of the subject, and be- 
ing sensible that he had already trespassed 
toa great extent on the patience of the 
House. He then moved, that the first re- 
solution be read, for the purpose of being 
withdrawn, The resolution having been 
read from the Chair, was accordingly 
withdrawn. Mr. Tierney then moved the 
following Resolutions : 

1. “ That the unfunded debt of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in exchequer and treasury 
bills unprovided for, may be stated as follows ; 
viz. 

Exchequer bills outstanding and 
unprovided for 24th June 1817 £.52,362,200 


Treasury bills (Ireland) do. - - 1,084,992 
Farther exchequer bills voted for 
the service of 1817 - - - - 9,000,000 


Farther treasury bills (Ireland) do. 3,600,000 
Probable amount of unfunded 

debt unprovided for 5th January; 
That the amount of 

exchequer bills out- 

standing was 5th Ja- 

nuary 1817 - - - 44,463,300 

And of treasury bills 

(Ireland) do. - - + 5,304,992 

Unfunded debt out- 

standing and 
vided for 5thJan.1817 - - 49,768,292 
Leaving a probable increase of un- 

funded debt unprovided for 5th 
January, 1818 - - - = = 16,278,900 
And that deducting the sum to be 

expended by the commissioners 

for the reduction of the funded 

debt of Great Britain and Ireland, 

in the year 1817, which may be 

estimated at - - - 14,464,443 
‘The probable increase of debt in 

exchequer and treasury bills, ex- 

clusive of any excess of charge 

upon the consolidated fund be-—~ 

yond the income thereof will be 1,814,457 


2. “ That provision has been made for pay- 
ing of navy debt, outstanding on the 5th of 
January 1817, to the amount of - 1,660,000 

3. “ That towards raising the supplies for 
the year, extraordinary receipts from arrears 
of property tax have been 7 as follows; 
viz. 1,023,000, forming part of the surplus of the 
consolidated fund on the 5th April 1817, vot- 
ed as ways and means of the year. 1,023,000 
1,500,000/, received, or to be re- 
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ceived, between the 5th April 
1817 and 5th April 1818 - - 1,500,000 
Extraordinary receipts from ar- 
rears of property tax, applied to- 
wards raising the supplies of the 
present year - - - = = - 2,523,000 


4. “That supposing the income of, and 
charge upon, the consolidated fund of Great 
Britain and Ireland to be the same in the year 
ending the 5th January 1818, as in the year 
ending the 5th January 1817, they may be 
stated as follows, viz. 

Income :—Great Britain (after de- 
ducting 374,000/. arrears of pro- 


petty tax) - - = - - - = 38,709,551 
Do. Ireland - - + - 4,894,631 
Income of year ending 5th Ja- — 
nuary 1818 - - - - - = - 43,104,182 
Cuarce :—Great Bri- 
tain - - 39,693,429 


Ireland - 6,985,963 
Charge of year end- 
ing Sth January 
1818 - - - - = = = 46,679,392 


Excessofcharge - - - - - 3,575,210 

5. “ That the surplus of the consolidated 
fund of Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
quarter ending the 5th April 1817, has been 
voted as a part of the ways and means of the 


ear: 
And that the ‘deficiency of the in- 
come of the consolidated fund to 
meet the charge in the quarter 
ending the 5th July 1817 (sup- 
posing the surplus of the ato 
dated fund in Ireland to be the 
same as on the 5th of April) is - 3,273,827 

The first Resolution being put, 

Mr. Charles Grant jun. said, he was 
sure the House would do him the jus- 
tice to believe, that he felt his incompe- 
tency to cope with the right hon. gentle- 
man who had just sat down, on financial 
topics. In expressing his sense of this in- 
competency, he must offer. his warmest 
thanks to the right hon. gentleman, for the 
very flattering terms, and the handsome 
manner, in which he had been pleased to 
speak of him. He should not detain the 
House, by entering into the general ques- 
tion of the financial situation of the coun- 
try,—but in the few observations he had 
to submit, should confine himself to a 
statement of the points of difference be- 
tween the resolutions of the right hon. 
gentleman, and his own; and of the reasons 
which made it, in his judgment, proper to 
move the previous question on the right 
hon. gentleman’s resolutions, and to sub- 
mit to the House, the resolutions which he 
should have the honor to propose. 

The resolutions of the right hon. gen- 
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tleman might be divided, as he conceived, 
into two parts;—the one relating to the 
increase and amount of the public debt— 
the other relating to the revenue, and 
future prospects of the country. ‘To the 
latter of these subjects, his (Mr. G.’s) re- 
solutions did not advert, for reasons which 
he should afterwards explain. As to the 
former, the right hon. gentleman’s resolu- 
tions had two objects.—The first—to prove 
that the probable amount of unfunded 
debt (exclusive of any deficiency in the 
consolidated fund, and looking only at the 
financial operations of the year), unpro- 
vided for on 6th January, 1818,—would 
be 66,047,192/. The second, to prove 
that, exclusively of any defects in the con- 
solidated fund, and, after a deduction of 
the sum to be expended by the commis- 
sioners for the redemption of the funded 
debt of Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
year 1817; the probable increase of debt 
in exchequer and treasury bills, in the 
present year, will be 1,814,459/. In op- 
position to these two conclusions, Mr. 
Grant said, he contended,—1st. That, ex- 
clusive of any defects of consolidated 
fund, and as far as regards the financial 
measures of the year, the utmost possible 
amount of exchequer and Irish treasury 
bills, outstanding on the 5th January, 
1815, could not exceed 64,684,992/.— 
2nd. That, exclusive of any defects in the 
consolidated fund, and upon a_ balance 
between the debt actually incurred in this 
year, and the sum applicable, in this year, 
to the reduction of debt, so far from an 
increase, there would be an actual diminu- 
tion of debt to the amount of 1,207,743/. 
With respect to the first point, it should 
be remembered there was a difference of 
more than four millions in the amount of 
debt, as stated in the printed resolutions 
of the right hon. gentleman, and- those 
now brought forward; but though the 
error had to that extent been corrected, 
the principle of the error was still retained 
in the new resolutions. The right hon. 
gentleman said, that if it were certain that 
no exchequer or treasury bills, for the 
service of this year, would be issued after 
5th January, 1818, he might be disposed 
to agree to the sum of 64,684,000/. stated 
as the limit in Mr. G.’s resolutions; but 
as such bills would be issued after 5th 
January, 1818, he could not do so. Mr. 
Grant admitted that all the exchequer 
bills, and treasury bills, applicable to the 
service of this year, would not be issued 
by 5th January, 1818; but this by no 
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means led to the conclusion of the right 
hon. am that there would be more 
issued for the service of the year, than 
64,684,000/.—it only showed that less than 
64,684,000/. would in all probability be 
issued by the 5th January. ‘The difference 
between the sum outstanding on the 5th 
January, and the total sum applicable to 
the services of the year 1817, would be 
issued after the 5th January; but after all, 
that total sum cannot by possibility ex- 
ceed 64,684,992/. Be it issued sooner or 
later, be it all outstanding on 5th January 
1818, or a portion of it issued after the 
5th January, still the whole outstanding 
debt in exchequer and treasury bills, at 
the close of the financial year 1817, could 
not amount to more than 64,654,992/.— 
unless, indeed, there was an actual defi- 
ciency of ways and means, which was 
scarcely possible, as the whole, or nearly 
the whole of the ways and means were 
already realized. 

The right hon. gentleman seemed to be 
of opinion, that the ways and means 
voted for the present year, were nearly 
300,000/. less than the supplies voted for 
this year—but this was not the case. Mr. 
Grant showed, by a recapitulation of the 
respective items on each side, that the 
difference was of small moment ;—the sup- 
plies being 64,199,708/.; the ways and 
means 64,141,537/. 

With a view to lay before the House 
the grounds upon which he maintained 
that the limit to the debt in exchequer 
and Irish treasury bills, on 5th January, 
1818, must be 64,684,992/. Mr. Grant 
said, it might be useful, as a preliminary, 
to ascertain the exact amount of debt in 
exchequer and Irish treasury bills, out- 
standing at the close of the financial year 
1816. The amount stated, in the parlia- 
mentary accounts, outstanding on the 5th 
January 1817, was 49,768,292/., which 
was true of that period ; but this was not 
the whole amount of the unfunded debt as 
applicable to last year. Some part of the 
supplies granted by parliament in the last 
Session, were not in the ordinary course 
satisfied, till after the time to which these 
accounts were made up. When these 
supplies were satisfied, the unfunded debt 
was increased to the amount which has 
been sanctioned by parliament. In order 
to ascertain this amount, we must look to 
the supplies voted this session.—From the 
Votes in supply this year, it appears there 
have been voted towards the discharge of 
exchequer bills, sums amount 
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ingto - - - = = = $7,841,900 
And of Irish treasury billsdo. 4,220,000 


Total in supply - - - 42,061,900 
Besides this, there were other items of 
unfunded debt, which were not included in 
the supply of this year, but which it is ne- 
cessary to bring into the calculation. 
These consisted of the two Bank advances 
of three millions, and of six millions, and 
of Irish treasury bills amounting to 
1,084,992/. This sum of Irish treasury 
bills, was part of the 5,304,992/. outstand- 
ing, on the 5th January, 1817, and was 
not included in the vote of supply,—as 
not being payable till next year. The 
Bank advance of three millions, cannot 
be said to be applicable to the service 
of last year, but it was part of the out- 
standing debt at the close of last year. 
These three items together are equal to 

10,084,992 
Adding this to the sum already 
stated - - - - + = 42,061,900 


We have 52,146,892 
As the total unfunded debt in exchequer 
and Irish treasury bills, at the close of the 
financial year 1816. 

Mr. Grant then proceeded to state the 
reasons for fixing 64,684,992,—as the 
maximum of debt, of the nature under 
consideration, on the 5th January, 1818. 
For this purpose he must bring before the 
House, the votes granted by parliament in 
Supply, and in Ways and Means in this 
session. 

The Supplies granted for this year 
amounted on the whole to 64,199,708,— 
consisting partly of the sums alteady de- 
tailed, voted for the discharge of exche- 
quer and Irish treasury bills 42,061,900 
And partly of the sums granted 

for the current service of the 

year - = = = = 22,137,808 


64,199,708 
The Ways and Means voted for this year, 
amounting on the whole to 64,141,537/. 
They consisted partly of exchequer and 
Irish treasury bills for different sums, 
making together - - - ~ 54,600,000 
And partly of money revenues 
amounting to - - - - 9,541,537 
Total - - - 64,141,537 
Now it is obvious, that these Ways and 
Means can be issued only to meet the 
supplies of the year; and whenever any 
portion of them is issued, 4 corresponding 
(4 R) 
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portion of the supplies must be discharged. 
If, therefore, the whole of the Ways and 
Means should be issued by the 5th Janu- 
ary, 1818, the whole of the supplies must 
by that time be satisfied. The two sides 
of the account cannot subsist together. 
In proportion as the one is increased, the 
other is diminished. Supposing, then, 
the whole of the Ways and Means to be 
applied by the 5th January, 1818; it fol- 
lows, that the whole amount of exchequer 
and Irish treasury bills voted for the year, 
namely, 54,600,000/. will be then out- 
standing. In so far, then, as the supply 
of the present year is concerned, the 
maximum of debt in exchequer and Irish 
treasury bills, is the sum of 54,600,000/. 
To this must be added the 10,084,992/. 
above mentioned, which, though not ap- 
plicable to the present year, will be out- 
standing on the 5th January, and the 
total 64,684,992/., is the maximum of the 
whole debt in exchequer and treasury 
bills outstanding on 5th January, 1818. 
Tn stating this as the limit, Mr. Grant re- 
minded the House, he had taken the case 
most unfavourable to his argument—he 
had supposed that all the exchequer and 
treasury bills applicable to the present 
financial year, would be issued by the 5th 
January 1818,—but it was unquestionable, 
that the whole of them would not then be 
issued—he would have been justified in 
saying, that not above 61 or 62 millions 
would be outstanding,—at least, if 
we judged from what took place this year, 
in which 49,768,292/. were out on 
the 5th January, though the whole sum 
was 52,146,892/. making a difference of 
between two and three millions. 

Mr. Grant said, the mistake in Mr. 
Tierney’s calculation was this—the right 
hon. gentleman had reckoned the same 
sum twice over. He found, that since the 
beginning of the year to the 24th June last, 
the number of exchequer bills outstand- 
ing, had increased from 44,463,300/. to 
52,362,2001.—and he assumed that the 
issue of the nine millions exchequer bills 
(included in the Budget), must of neces- 
sity still farther increase the latter sum.— 
But on what ground was this assumption 
made? or why were these bills for nine 
millions, taken as the specific bills, that 
would constitute the increase ? How were 
they distinguished from the other sums in 
exchequer bills voted for this year? 
Why should not the 18 millions or 24 
millions (sums respectively voted in 
exchequer bills, in the Ways and Means 
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of this year), be just as well taken as the 
addition? Gentlemen must be aware that 
no part of the ways and means is specifi- 
cally appropriated to the discharge of any 
particular portion of the supply. The 
Ways and Means are voted generally to- 
wards the discharge of the supply granted 
to his majesty for the year. The sums 
voted in exchequer bills this year prior 
to the Budget, were just as applicable to 
the current service of the year, as to the 
discharge of outstanding exchequer bills. 
It might therefore have occurred to the 
right hon. gentleman, that a part at least 
of the 7,898,950/., by which the unfunded 
debt has been increased in the present 
year, had been applied towards satisfying 
the annual grants for the service of the 
year. Whatever part of it was so applied 
went of course to preclude a similar 
application of an equal part of the 
12,600,000/., the difference between the 
Ways and Means to arise from money 
revenue, and the total amount of supply 
as stated in the Budget—that is, if the 
whole 12,600,000/., should be issued, the 
actual increase of debt, would be not 
12,600,000/., but 12,600,000/. diminished 
by that part so anticipated by previous 
issues of exchequer bills,—and that part, 
so anticipated, if issued at all, could go 
only to replace outstanding exchequer 
bills ; and would therefore be, not an aug- 
mentation, but a substitution of debt. 

But even without these proofs, the mere 
result of the right hon. gentleman’s resolu- 
tions, was enough to prove the existence 
of some error or fallacy in them, For by 
these resolutions, the increase of unfunded 
debt in the year, is made 16,278,900/. 
Now, the money revenue voted in the 
Ways and Means this year, was 9,541,537/. 
making together 25,820,437/. The sup- 
ply voted for the current service of the 
year, was 22,137,808/.—that is—here are 
Ways and Means of nearly 26 millions, to 
meet a supply of 22 millions. 

Mr. Grant observed, it was remarkable 
that the fallacy had in part been perceived 
and corrected by the right hon. gentle- 
man; and yet was in part allowed to 
remain. In the first copy of the resolu- 
tions, in the 4th resolution, the amount of 
Irish treasury bills was stated at 
5,304,992/. In the amended copy, they 
are stated at 1,084,992/., and 4,220,000/., 
were very properly omitted—and why? 
because they were provided for m the 
supplies of the year ! but for precisely the 
same reason, a portion of the nine millions 
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ought also to be omitted. In whatever 
proportion the 52,362,200/. has been ap- 
plied to the service of the year, in that 
proportion, the 12,600,000/. considered as 
applicable to the service of the year, ought 
to be diminished. If, instead of the mode 
of calculation adopted in the right hon. 
gentleman’s resolutions, another had been 
used—if the whole sum actually applied 
to the services of last year had been 
taken; if to that, had been added the 
12,600,000/., included in the Budget of 
this year—and, if there had farther been 
added the 10,084,992/. above detailed, the 
result, Mr. Grant said, would have been 
the same as given in his resolutions. 

With respect to the second topic of dif- 
ference, the increase or diminution of 
debt, Mr. Grant said, if the statements he 
had already made were correct, the con- 
clusion might be drawn very shortly. He 
admitted, that in the amount of exchequer 
bills, outstanding on 5th January, 1817, 
he had included those issued on the 
“annual duties,” which ought to be 
omitted, and this would reduce the sum 
from 44,650,300/., as stated in his resolu- 
tions, to 44,463,300/., as stated in the 
right hon. gentleman’s, and the latter he 
would adopt. Yet, even thus, there would 
be a positive decrease of debt. The right 
hon. gentleman, indeed, in his new resolu- 
tions, separated the sum granted for dis- 
charge of navy debt, from the rest of the 
sum applicable to reduction of debt,—for 
what reason, Mr. Grant could not ima- 
gine. It was of no consequence to the 
present inquiry, whether the 1,660,000/. 
was funded or unfunded. ‘The only ques- 
tion was, on the whole services of the 
year, what was the debt actually incurred, 
and, what was the whole sum applicable, 
from whatever quarter, to the discharge of 
debt. The 1,660,000/., therefore, ought 
to be added to the 14,464,443/., and it 
would thus appear, that at the end of the 
year, there would be at the least a diminu- 
tion of debt of 1,207,743/. Hesaid at the 
least, because if the debt in exchequer 
and treasury bills, outstanding on 5th 
January, 1818, should be below the maxi- 
mum, as it was almost certain to be, the 
difference would go to make a still farther 
diminution of public debt. 

_ Mr. Grant said, that he had abstained 
in his resolutions, from adverting to the 
other great subject touched upon in the 
resolutions of the right hon. gentleman, 
namely, the revenue, and future prospects 
of the country. He had done so, because 
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he wished his resolutions to be resolutions 
of fact, and not of argument and inference. 
If his resolutions had any merit, it was 
that of confining themselves to fact and 
calculation, without involving estimate, 
conjecture, or prediction. On this ground, 
he objected generally to the right hon. 
gentleman’s resolutions. ‘They were ar- 
gumentative; and resolutions, involving 
deductions and inference, could not lead 
to any definite conclusion ;—because it 
was impossible for them to give more than 
a broken and imperfect view of a great 
question. The right hon. gentleman was 
sensible of this, as he had expressed, that 
his intention had been to multiply his 
resolutions. Mr. Grant believed no reso- 
lutions, however multiplied, could have 
answered the purpose ; he regretted, how- 
ever, that they had not the advantage of 
those multiplied resolutions, not from a 
belief of their giving any decisive result, 
but from a wish to see the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s opinions at length on these topics. 
He regretted still more the cause which 
had deprived the House of that advantage, 
and he was sure the House deeply joined 
with him in that feeling [a general cry of 
hear!]. He did not say that resolutions 
of argument, were in all cases to be de- 
precated ; but he meant to say, that if 
they were at all admitted, it was indispen- 
sable that they should bring before the 
House, all the main considerations neces- 
sary to the decision of the question. And 
even then, the end would be unsatisfac- 
tory; for if the resolutions had been 
multiplied, and he (Mr. G.) had met them 


_also by multiplied resolutions, there would 


have been opinion against opinion, and 
here, after all, it must have rested. It 
was obvious, that the mere statement of a 
deficiency of revenue, led to no conclusion 
whatever,—there were other inquiries 
essential to form a true judgment. What 
are the causes of this deficiency? Are 
they temporary, or permanent? domestic, 
or foreign? within our control or beyond 
it? These, and other such topics, were 
not brought in view by the right hon. 
gentleman’s_ resolutions—which resolu- 
tions seemed to him founded on erroncous 
premises, and of course ied to inadequate 
conclusions. 

The right hon. member had dwelt much 
upon the arrears of property tax, which 
had fallen in this year, and had described 
them in his third resolution, as extraordi- 
nary receipts applied towards raising the 
supplies of the present year, arguing from 
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thence, that we could not rely on this 
another year. These were extraordinary 
receipts, which would not recur ; but then 
there were also extraordinary charges in- 
cluded in the supplies of this year, which 
would not recur in the next. For in- 
stance, the sum required to make good 
the permanent charges of Ireland, to 5th 
January, 1816, - 246,500 
And charge for the navy debt 1,660,000 


Making together - + 1,906,500 


This appears also from the 4th report of | 
the committee on finance, who present the | 
estimates of the supplies for this year and | 


the next, which give a difference nearly 
equal to the extraordinary receipts of the 


year, being for 1817, 19,647,300/.; and for | 


1818, 17,350,000/. 


As to the fourth resolution, the right | 
hon. gentleman had here fallen into an | 


inaccuracy Even allowing the propriety 
of founding a resolution on supposition 
(and this, by-the-by, sufficiently showed 
the inconveniency of that mode of resolv- 


with supposing the income and charge of 
the consolidated fund to be the same as 
last year, it would be just as competent to 
Mr. G., or any other member to suppose 
the income and charge to be that given by 
the committee on finance, as the average of 
the two years 1815 and 1816), but even 
on the right hon. gentleman’s supposition, it 
was wrong to state the charge in this year, 
of the same amount as in the last,—even 
if the charge were, technically speaking, 
the same, still it must inevitably diminish, 
from the circumstance of the interest upon 
the loan for the first year, after its contrac- 
tion being so much greater than in subse- 
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improvement of the country; and said, 
that he had purposely declined entering at 
large into the general topics of discussion, 
conceiving it rather his duty to explain 
the grounds of his resolutions, and the 
reasons which induced him; though feel- 
ing as he did, the highest deference for 
the right hon. gentleman’s judgment and 
authority upon these subjects, to oppose 
his resolutions concluded with 
moving the previous question. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought it would be unnecessary for him to 
trouble the House with a repetition of the 
arguments that had been so ably adduced 
by his hon. friend, especially as the right 


hon. gentleman opposite seemed to admit 


the grounds of his hon. friend’s argument, 
except as to about 500,000/. exchequer 
bills, with regard to which he had cone 
tended, that before issuing these exche- 


_ quer bills, the old ones should have been 


quent years, a circumstance of which the. 


t hon, gentleman must be quite aware. 


righ 
The difference arising from this circum-| 


stance, had been estimated by the com- 


was specified to be 45,940,452/., instead 
of 46,625,392/., and this would make a 
considerable variation in the result. This 
too, it should be remembered, was not a 


matter of estimate and conjecture; but of. 


positive calculation—and was inevitable, 
unless in case of a new loan, which had 
not been supposed. 

After animadverting farther upon the 
fallacious data which formed the ground. 
work of the right hon. gentleman’s resolu- 
tions, and the erroneous conclu-ions he 
thence drew, the hon. member referred to 
the consolatory prospects held out by the 


discharged: but any gentleman who had 
attended to circumstances of notorious 


fact, very well knew that the amount of 
ing; for as the right hon. gentleman began | 


exchequer bills newly required was not 
that mentioned by the right hon. gentle- 
man, and that the bills issued this year 
paid for those that had been in circulation 
last year. From the present great demand 
for exchequer bills, he had already been 
enabled to discharge all that had been in 
circulation up to October last ; and, how- 
ever ludicrous it might sound, he was in- 
duced to believe, that at the close of the 
year there would more probably be a scar- 
city of these bills in the market than a 
difficulty in disposing of them. But as to 
the state of our resources, he had no hesi- 
tation in stating, without any disposition 
to cast blame upon the decision of that 
House, that had the system of finance pro- 
posed by government been maintained, 
there would now be no question as to the 


capability of the country, as to the 
mittee on finance; by whom the charge 


charge of the public debt, or as to the 
competency of our means to meet the 
supplies of the year [hear, hear!]. This 
he declared to be his decided opinion, and 
he had never hesitated to express it; and, 
if any embarrassment should occur, It 
would be the duty of parliament to supply 
the remedy, which would not have become 
necessary, had the proposition of govern- 
ment been acceded to. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the vote of the House upon 
that proposition would not lead to the in- 
jurious consequences that were appre- 
hended, and that still the public wants 
would be fully supplied, while a reduction 
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of the public debt would go on. But, yet 
it was fair to say, that if any falling off 
should take place in the credit of the 
country—if those hopes which he was en- 
couraged to indulge should prove falla- 
cious, it would become the duty of parlia- 
ment to adopt vigorous measures for the 
improvement of our financial system. He 
believed that the necessity for such vigo- 
rous measures would not arise, but parlia- 
ment must be prepared for all events: but 
his hope was, that the four and five per 
cents. would be soon paid off even with our 
present means, while the amount of our 
three per cents. would also be reduced, 
and he was induced so to calculate from 
the extraordinary improvement within the 
present year. ‘The right hon. mover pro- 
fessed to think this improvement quite 
marvellous and unaccountable; but he 
thought it might be accounted for upon 
very rational grounds. For it was known 
that at the close of the last year there was 
a great accumulation of capital, and from 
the wild and mischievous suggestions that 
were put forth, especially as to the reduc- 
tion of the interest of the public debt, and 
the application of the sinking fund—which 
suggestions were indeed echoed in that 
tlouse—a great alarm was created among 
the stockholders. But the wise and reso- 
lute declaration of parliament having dis- 
pelled this alarm, confidence and credit 
were restored, and the stocks naturally 
rose. Parliament had also done much 
good by adhering to the system of the 
corn laws, which whatever difference of 
opinion might prevail respecting its merits, 
could never be so injurious as perpetual 
shifting upon such an important subject. 
Here the right hon, gentleman recited the 
grounds upon which his calculation as to 
the improvement of our resources rested ; 
Ist. as to the improvement of our public 
credit, demonstrated by the advance of 
the funds; 2dly. as to the reduction of the 
interest upon exchequer bills; 3dly. as 
to the resumption of cash payments by 
the bank, which had already virtually 
taken place, and which, he maintained, 
would be complete at the period fixed by 
the law, unless prevented bv some extra- 
ordinary shock in our commercial or poli- 
tical affairs; and, 4thly. as to the reduc- 
tion of our public debt, there was another 
encouraging event upon which he felt 
himself entitled to dwell—he meant the 
issue of the new silver coinage, which he 
considered of great importance, while it 
was an operation performed with more 
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celerity and success than any thing of a 
similar nature which the country had ever 
witnessed. But he anticipated still more 
favourable results in the course of the next 
year, and that with the prospects of the 
harvest which now appeared, there was 
every reason.to expect that the prosperity 
of the country would be completely re- 
stored, in its foreign as well as in its 
domestic affairs: for, as the prospect of a 
productive harvest presented itself also in 
other countries, our commerce with those 
countries would naturally revive. And 
here he thought it right to contradict an 
idea which was always a calumny with 
respect to this country. It was uniformly 
false to assume that England could ever 
derive any advantage from the calamity or 
depression of other nations. Even in war 
this assumption was totally unfounded, but 
to urge such a notion in peace was quite 
preposterous; for neither England nor 
any commercial nation could be benefited 
by the poverty of its customers. This 
notion was, however, always foreign tothe 
policy of England, which, he felt confident, 
was superior to any narrow selfish views, 
for her liberality was equal to her power, 
and that power was fully competent, not- 
withstanding the gloomy prognostics of 
some gentlemen, to meet any danger that 
could possibly assail her, while the spirit 
of her people continued to co-operate with 
the wisdom of her parliament. 

Sir H. Parnell had heard with great sur- 
prise the right hon. gentleman say, that 
the distressed financial state of the coun- 
try was owing to the rejection of the pro- 
perty tax in the last session; he thought 
other reasons would occur more readily 


, to every one who heard him; but if there 


was any foundation for the assertion of the 
right hon. gentleman, how had it come to 
pass that, in the third year of peace, a 
chancellor of the exchequer should be 
obliged to say, that there existed a neces- 
sity for that most grievous war tax, the 
property tax, Ifthe financial distress of 
the country was traced to its proper source, 
it would be found to have been produced 
by the war; and not merely perhaps by 
the war, but by the shameful prodigality 
of each successive administration in the 
management of the war. It was sufficient 
to refer to the report of the committee of 
finance upon the ordnance, to shew to what 
a pitch that extravagance was carried ; 
it appeared in that report, that nine mil- 
lions were expended during the war upon 
the Chatham and Plymouth lines, Spike 
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island, Weedon Beck, and similar works, 
without any occurrence happening, of the 
utility of these works being once put to the 
proof. It was to this scandalous waste of 
the public money by every public depart- 
ment, that the country was reduced to its 
present financial difficulties. To remove 
them the right hon. gentleman said he was 
always ready to adopt vigorous measures— 
But what were those vigorous measures ? 
New taxes, and among the rest the pro- 
perty tax. They admitted the necessity 
of equalizing the income and expenditure, 
but their manner of doing so was to raise 
the income to the level of their own scale 
of expense. They would not adopt the 
only plan that could save the country from 
ruin, which was to lower the expenditure 
to the level of the income, nor apply vigo- 
rous measures to this object, in setting on 


foot a most rigid system of economy and | 
retrenchment in every department of the | 
state. The country could now no longer 

be deceived as to the intentions in this | 
respect of the ministers ; because the fourth | 
report of the committee of finance con- | 
tained their own statement of what the ex- | 
penditure was to be in the year 1818.— | 
There was no reduction below that of this | 
year, except of about 500,000/. for the | 
army and about 70,000/. for the ordnance. 

This showed that the ministers intended 

to keep up the present large standing | 
army, and that they had no idea of mak- | 
ing any sincere retrenchment in the ex- | 
penses of the public services or of the | 
public departments. The right hon. gen- 
tleman told us we might look forward to 
higher pruspects; but the country would 
be deceived if it did so, because it ap- 
peared by the fourth report of the com- 
mittee of finance, which was in fact the 
report of the right hon. gentleman, that 
upon the estimate of the probable income 
and expenditure of the year 1818, we. 
should have to borrow, in this third year 

of peace, about twelve millions to make | 
good the deficiency of the revenue. But 
it was to be observed, that this estimate 
was founded on the erroneous calculation 
that the income of 1818, would be equal 
to the average of the income of 1815 and 
1816—which gave an amount higher than 
the income of 1816 by near three millions. 
If the estimate had been made upon the 
supposition that the income of 1818 would 
be the same as the income of 1816, the 
sum to be borrowed would be nearly 
seventeen millions. The income would, 
in fact, do little more than pay the in- 
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terest of the debt in 1818, and we should 
have to borrow the whole sum, exceptin 

afew hundred thousand pounds for the 
peace establishment, amounting to seven. 
teen millions —The hon. member con- 
cluded by saying, that he regretted the 
state of the session would not admit of 
this subject being gone into as fully as 
its importance required it should be, he 
hoped it would be taken up and _ tho. 
roughly examined early in the next; in 
the mean time the country ought to take 
warning of the notice the right hon, 
gentleman had given it, of his intention 
to have recourse to vigorous measures; 
and by timely efforts to prevent the right 
hon. gentleman and his colleagues trom 
again inforcing upon them the burthea 
of the property tax. 

Mr. W. Smith had no hesitation in de- 
claring, that he thought the present situa- 
tion of the country required a relaxation 
of taxation, and that it would be well pur- 
chased, either by a reduction of the in- 
terest of the national debt or the appli- 
cation of some part of the sinking fund 
to the ways and means of the year. He 
could never think any measures wild or 
mischievous that might preclude the ne- 
cessity of forcing upon us again the in- 
come or property tax. After some allu- 
sions to the state of the sinking fund, the 
hon. gentleman treated the financial sys- 
tem at present pursued as the greatest 
delusion, and observed that any man must 
be blind not to see that we should be 
worse off every year, unless the interest 
of the debt were reduced. It was in vain 
to dispute that there had been this year 
taken from the sum for the reduction of 
the national debt, no less than 14,729,000/. 
This sum had not been raised from the 
people, and would be to be raised by 


ithem. It had not been paid off, and 


therefore it remained to be paid off. The 
hon. gentleman then alluded to the raising 
of the stocks, which he considered as an 
artifice, and argued that by the rise of 
the $ per cents. from 65 to 75 there was 
now 25,000/. less stock purchased on the 
three or four buying days, than when they 
were at that price, making the redemp- 
tion of the National Debt 5,000,000/. a- 
year slower than it would be if they con- 
tinued at that price. He agreed, that it 
was better to borrow money this year by 
exchequer bills than to raise it by taxes; 
but this was only putting off the evil day: 
and he repeated, that it was only by the 
application of the sinking fund to the pur- 
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poses of the year, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman would be able to avoid his difficul- 
ties. At all events he sincerely hoped 
never to see the income tax revived. 

Mr. Grenfell allowed, that, under all 
the circumstances of the case, the plan of 
the chancellor of the exchequer was the 
one which seemed most likely to be con- 
ducive to the interests of the public. The 
issue of exchequer bills was unquestion- 
ably preferable to a loan, since it enabled 
the commissioners for the reduction of the 
debt, with money which bore an interest 
of only 3 per cent. to extinguish an equi- 
valent portion of debt bearing an interest 
of 4 per cent. There was a collateral ad- 
vantage likewise, in this mode of proceed- 
ing still more important, namely, that it 
had a tendency to enhance the value of 
funded property; although he admitted, 
that, in that respect, there ought to bea 
limit to its effect. He also approved of 
the abstinence of the right hon. gentleman 
from proposing any additional burthens 
on the people for the purpose of carrying 
on the service of the year. The people 
had a right to demand, that while the 
country continued at peace, no new taxes 
should be levelled on them. Any attempt 
of that sort, indeed, would —_ imprac- 
ticable. Heapproved of the determina- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, under 
the present circumstances, to give no in- 
terruption to what was called the sinking 
fund. It was desirable to maintain that 
machinery, which, during the war, had 
certainly had the effect of keeping down 
the funded debt. But if it should ever be 
proposed to maintain it by increasing the 
funded debt, or in other words, to reduce 
one part of the funded debt by increasing 
the other, he should repeat those objec- 
tions which he had formerly urged to a 
proceeding that must necessarily be wholly 
inoperative as it regarded the public 
interest, and advantageous only to the 
loan contractors. As to the resumption 
of cash payments by the Bank, he had 
never denied the probability of that re- 
sumption at the period alluded to; but had 
merely denied the assertion of the right 

n. gentleman, that the payment in specie 
by the Bank of their small notes issued 
Previously to January 1816, was a virtual 
Tesumption of cash payments. 

Mr. Baring said, there could be no 

ubt, notwithstanding the delicacy which 
had been professed on the subject of touch- 
ing the sinking fund, that, to all practical 
Purposes, it was completely swept away. 
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It was a mere form that was continued, 
and not the substance. Above all things 
it was most important to maintain the pub- 
lic credit. Noman of common sense would 
propose to shake that which was so valua- 
ble in a pecuniary point of view, putting 
out of the question the shock to moral 
feeling which any dishonourable proceed- 
ing towards the public creditor must oc- 
casion. The right hon. gentleman op- 
posite, when speaking of the financial 
difficulties of the country, always threw in 
the teeth of his opponents, the rejection 
of the property tax, as if it were one of 
the main causes of those difficulties. Many 
of the right hon. gentleman’s friends, how- 
ever, had actively opposed that tax; and 
looking at the situation of the country 
during the last twelve months, he would 
ask, what would have been its plight had 
the tax been continued? The country 
gentleman would have been called on to 
pay the tax on rents which he had never 
received. The merchant would have been 
called on to pay the tax on profits which 
he had never made; and so on of the 
other classes of the community. He now 
came to consider the state of the revenue. 
The right hon. gentleman thought it 
would increase. He (Mr. = should 
be glad if no diminution took place in it. 
He strongly recommended a decrease in 
the custom duties. If they were conti- 
nued at their present rate, which was never 
contemplated for a time of peace, smug- 
gling would increase, and the revenue be 
still more deteriorated. When a smuggler 
could buy a pound of tea at Flushing for 
2s.6d. which sold in London for 8s. no 
attempt to prevent his smuggling it could 
possibly be successful. As with tea, so it 
was with spirits. In the article of silks 
also, smuggling was carried on to a very 
great extent; the proof of which was to 
be found in the fact, that although silks 
were in much greater use now than for- 
merly, yet that the British manufacturer 
was ruined. Had ministers been forced 
during the war to observe the same econo- 
my that they had recently been compelled 
to practise, at least 100 millions would 
have been saved to the country ; without 
any reduction of the vigour with which 
the contest was carried on. The most pro- 
fuse system of expenditure had existed in 
all quarters—East, West, North, and 
South. This was in a great measure attri- 
butable to the facility with which money 
was borrowed, in consequence of the re- 
striction of cash payments at the Bank, and 
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the consequent issue of a paper circulation. 
Even since the peace, it had been very 
difficult to make ministers economical. A 
noble lord had confidently declared, that 
the peace establishment could not be re- 
duced below 22 millions. It had never- 
theless been reduced to 174 millions. 
The only source from which great financial 
improvement could be expected, was 
the civilization of Ireland, if, without of- 
fence, he might use such au expression. 
He was convinced that 4 millions might 
be derived in that way, both by the re- 
duction of the present military expendi- 
ture in that country, and by the better 
collection of the revenue. He had strong 
hopes, that when political disputes con- 
nected with Ireland were atan end, and 
should no longer be made use of as a 
ladder to political power, that we might 
look to that country as affording the 
means of greatly increasing our financial 
resources. He had no difficulty in stat- 
ing it to be his opinion, on a view of the 
general trade of this country, that it was 
reviving; and that although it would 
never return to the unnatural state in 
which it existed during a great period 
of the war, it was rapidly approaching 
to a sound and healthy condition, which 
was much to be preferred. 

Mr. Huskisson defended his noble friend 


from the misrepresentation of having ever 
said, that 22 millions must be the ultimate | 
peace establishment of the country. What | 
his noble friend had expressly declared | 
was, that 22 millions was the amount to 
which alone it could be reduced in the 
first year after the conclusion of the war; | 
but that it might be subsequently suscep- 

tible ofa greater reduction, which reduc- 

tion it had accordingly experienced. As | 
to the supposition, that 100 millions might | 
have beeu saved during the war by | 
greater economy, the thing was impossi- | 
ble, as the checks and regulations, which | 
it was very easy to enforce in peace, were 
impracticable during an extensive war, 
when a larger discretion must necessarily 
be allowed to those entrusted with the 
execution of naval and military operations. 
As to the nine millions which the hon. | 
baronet said had been uselessly expended | 
in fortifications, it was very easy when the | 
danger was over, to talk of the precautions | 
having been unnecessary. With respect 
to the assertion, that the revenue of the 
country was not at present mcre than 
equal to the charges, the same had always 
been the case at the conclusion of a peace. 
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In 1786, when the sinking fund was first 
established, the country had been three 
years at peace, during which three years 
great additions had been made to the 
taxes. Mr. Pitt had then stated, that 
when the country should arrive at the 
permanent peace establishment, a surplus 
of one million might be looked to as ap- 
plicable to the reduction of the debt. No 
specific period for the accomplishment of 
that object was, however, stated by Mr. 
Pitt. Now we had been only two years 
at peace, and instead of increasing the 
taxes, a number of taxes had been re- 
mitted. ‘The two periods, therefore, were 
not fairly subjects of comparison. There 
was in 1786, a deficiency in the receipts 
as compared with the expenditure of 
4,884,000/.— What did Mr. Pitt do that 
year? Precisely what his right hon. friend 
had done this year. He added no less 
than 5,500,000/. to the unfunded debt, by 
the issue of exchequer bills to cover the 
existing deficiency. He owned he heard 
with some surprise from his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Tierney) his account of the 
situation of the country during the last 
war. According to that account the 
period of the American war was one of 
nothing but distress, and that of the last 
war was nothing but one of abundance. 
And yet during the last war they were 
constantly told by his right hon. friend, 
that the country was in such a state of 
ruin and distress that nothing could ex- 
ceed it. But now they were told that 
they were labouring under some mistake 
on this subject, and that. his right hon. 
friend was not talking of the last war, 
but of the American war. As he could 
not help thinking the gloomy views which 
many gentlemen entertained on thissubject 
were unfounded, he would enter into the 
reasons why he entertained the opinions 
which he did on the subject. | But the 
whole turned upon this—Whether the 
diminution of the revenue was owing to 
any thing like decay in the internal re- 
sources of the country, or whether it was 
owing to causes of a temporary nature? 
He took the main causes of our present 
difficulties—he meant the remote and 
predisposing causes to be of a compli- 
cated nature, partly political, and partly 
financial. During the war a very extra- 
ordinary excitement was given to our 
agriculture and trade, and above all to 
our foreign trade, It was impossible, too, 
to forget the state of the currency during 
the war—and the unbounded facility which 
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speculators found in the unlimited issues 
of paper, and the state of the country banks, 
This facility of speculation coupled with 
other causes, led to the overtrading, which 
again led to our present difficulties. The 
immediate cause of these difficulties, was 
the transition from a state of war to a 
state of peace, coupled as this was with 
some circumstances peculiar to the cha- 
racter of the late war. It had always 
happened to this country on a transition 
from a state of war to a state of peace, 
whether that war was calamitous in_ its 
result, as the American war had been, 
or fortunate in its issue like the present, 
that the active classes of the country were 
placed by the peace ina state of great 
embarrassment—that trade was in a most 
distressed state, and that the industry of 
the country was paralyzed. If the state 
of the country, at the end of every for- 
mer war, had been the same in this res- 
pect as it was at the termination of the 
present, there must be some general cause 
in operation to produce this effect. It 
was obvious, that a number of channels 
of industry on the breaking out of war 
were interrupted, and the industry turned 
into other channels arising out of the war. 
Again, on the return of peace, the in- 


dustry to which the war peculiarly gave | 


rise was suddenly stopped. The present 
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war, too, terminated more suddenly than | 
forced sales by which the difficulty was 


any former war. It had also happened, 


that about the close of the war a consi- | 
impossible that the revenue, depending, 


derable importation of foreign corn had 
been followed by a very abundant har- 
vest. It was well known that the great- 


est excrtions were made at the close of | 


the last war. 
of the agriculture and industry of 
the country had received the greatest 
encouragement from the 
prices which had been going on during 
the war. 


The productive powers | 


increase of 


This made the distress occa- | 
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lend, by finding in this rise of price an ad- 
ditional security for his money. But when 
the fall in price took place, the creditor 
had no longer the same security; and a 
fall in price always diminished the de- 
mand, for no man wished to add to his 
stock ina falling market. Such was the 
situation of the country from these causes, 
that all last year, and the beginning of 
the present, it was impossible, out of Lon- 
don at least, to procure money at the 
legal interest. He needed not to enlarge 
on the effects of this, on a nation like this 
with its poor laws, and with its numerous 
burthens, all sustained by the activity of 
the country. When prices were conti- 


‘nually rising all the active classes were 


benefited, and annuitants alone were 
placed in a worse situation. But it was 
better that any loss should fall on them 
than on the productive classes. The ef- 
fect of a rise in price on them would per- 
haps force them to greater economy, and 
at most abridge their comforts; but while 
they were reduced to this, the other classes 
were benefited. But the effect of a fall- 
ing market on the industry of the country 
was very different. If the value of a man’s 
stock were only reduced 1-10th in value 
perhaps that 1-10th might amount to the 
whole of his own capital, the 9-10ths might 
be borrowed. The fall naturally alarmed 
the creditor, who, by urging his demand 


increased. In such a state of things, it was 


as it did, so much on the active classes, 
should not fail. This re-action, produced 
by a return from war to peace, and the 
cessation of the war expenditure, had heen 
immediately followed up by an aggrava- 
tion of the difficulties of the country in 
the calamity of a deficient harvest. The 
peace had sent into the market 500,000 
persons, who, from being consumers, be- 


sioned by the cessation of the immense | came competitors, for production. All he 
demand occasioned by the war, be more | these causes had produced the effects : 
felt than it otherwise would have been. | which they all had witnessed, but for ‘ 
But what had been the effect of the war | which it was impossible there could be i 
on the currency of the country? During | any immediate remedy. We had found , 
the war a facility had been given to spe- | ourselves, during the greatest part of this ; 
culation, by country banks. The coun- | year, in the greatest distress from these 4 
try bankers were tempted to give not | circumstances. ‘The only articles above 4 
only large credit to others, but to embark | value were money for production, and q 
in extensive speculations themselves, by | bread for the active part of the popula. d 
secing prices rise from day to day. The | tion; and nothing could be so distressing ; 
borrower was tempted to borrow, by see- | to a country as a scarcity in these, and a a 
ing the value of what he borrowed dimi- | glut in all other articles. This was the i 
nished from day to day by the increase in | situation of the country, particularly since s 
price; and the lender was tempted to | the failure of the last harvest. His only. vf 
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surprise indeed, was, that the revenue had 
not fallen off more. A falling off of 10 
per cent., on a revenue of 50 millions was 
not so wonderful when a scarcity of pro- 
visions happened to take place, when 
there was full employment for the people, 
the revenue was not affected. What 
would be the effect of this stagnation in 
our manufactures? It happened at pre- 
sent, that while the consumption was not 
diminished, the supply of all those who 
furnished goods to the country was dimi- 
nished. Lut, if consumption went on at 
the same rate, and the supplies diminished, 
the effect would necessarily be, that the 
stocks would be exhausted, prices would 
necessarily rise; and then when prices 
rose, a demand for labour would take 

lave, and confidence and credit return. 
t was impossible that credit could im- 
prove but with an increased demand, 
and to this increased demand, in the 
nature of things, we might confidentiy 
lock. And if there should be, as he 
trusted there would, not only in this coun- 
try, but in all Europe, an abundant har- 
vest. It was impossible but that the si- 
tuation of the country and its revenue 
must improve. In another session, too, 
they would enter into a consideration of 
the state of our currency and of the coun- 
try banks; not, he trusted, with a view to 
check issues or credit, but to place them 
on a more secure footing than they had 
been on during the war. He would state, 
that we were approaching to a state of 
confidence and credit, and that the in- 
dustry of the country was reviving. Of 
this sufficient evidence was laid before the 
committee. It was proved that the lead- 
ing branches of our manufactures were 
improving: and in the very nature of 
things this must take place. His right 
hon. friend could not suppose that the 
active classes in this country could remain 
for ever without employment, and that the 
whole of our immense capital would lie 
dormant. He thought, therefore, that 
gloomy views of the situation of the coun- 
try ought not to be entertained. He 
should rather think, after the exertions of 
the war we might look forward confidently 
to a state of still greater prosperity than 
that which existed prior to the late re-ac- 
tion. Our situation must be one of pro- 
gressive improvement, if we followed those 
principles which sound policy, as well as 
our duty, pointed out to us. It must be 
our; policy to cherish and preserve the 
peace of Europe. We were approaching 
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toa state of healthy circulation, and he 
trusted that with regard to this point in 
future we should not depart from sound 
principles. During war public faith had 
been kept, and he trusted that in peace 
we should not abandon that honourable 
course. He trusted, too, that every means 
of practical economy would be resorted 
to, that the House would do every thing 
to prepare the country for the reception 
of more liberal commercial arrangements, 
which would have the effect of disarming 
foreign countries of their jealousy towards 
us. The right hon. gentleman concluded 
with observing, that he was warranted in 
entertaining the sanguine opinion, that 
we should soon return to our former state 
of prosperity. 

The Resolutions of Mr. Tierney were 
then successfully proposed and met by the 
previous question; after which, Mr. Grant's 
Resolutions were put and agreed to, as 
follow :— 

1. “ That the total amount of the funded 
debt, of the United Kingdom, unredeemed, 
was on the tst February 1816 £.810,046,036 
And on the 1st February 1817 - 790,050,980 


Being a diminution of - - - 19,905,056 


2. “ That the total amount of the unfunded 
debt, in exchequer and Irish treasury bills, 
was, on the 5th January 1816, 

In exchequer bills - - 41,441,900 
In Irish treasury bills 2,497,808 


43,959,708 
And on 5th January 1817, 
Exchequer bills - - 44,463,300 
Treasury Bills - + 5,304,992 


49,768,202 


5,328,584 


Being an increaseof - - - - 


3. “That the sum to be expended by the 
commissioners for the redemption of the 
funded debt of Great britain and [reland, 1 
the year 1817, may be estimated at 14,404,448 
And that provision has been made 

for paying off navy and transport 
debt within the same period, to 
the amount of - - - - - - 1,660,000 
16,124,445 
4. “That the amount of exchequer bills 
outstanding on the 5th January 

1817, was - - - 44,463,300 

And of Irish treasury 
bills - - - - - 5,304,992 
— 49,768,292 
That the amount of exchequer bills 

and of Irish treasury bills, grant- 

ed in the present or former ses- 

sion, which will be outstanding 
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on the 5th January 1818, should 
the whole of the supplies of the 
current year be then issued, will 


be 
In exchequer bills 60,000,000 
In Irish treasury bills 4,684,992 
— 64,684,992 
Increase of unfunded debt unpro- 
vided for (exclusive of any excess 
of charge upon the consolidated 
fund of the United Kingdom, be- 


yond the income thereof) of - - 14,916,700 | 


Being less by the sum of 1,207,743/. 

than the sum of 16,124,443, 

which as before stated, will be 

applied in the course of the year 

to the reduction of funded and 

unfunded deht; viz. 

Sum to be applied to the reduction 

ofdebt - - - = = = = ~ 16,124,443 
Increase of unfunded debt - - 14,916,700 


1,207,743 


MOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 10. 


Poor Laws.] The Earl of Hardwicke 
presented a Report from the committee on 
the Poor Laws. It could hardly have been 
expected that the committee, during the 
short period that elapsed since its ap- 
pointment, could have fully examined the 
subject, or have collected so much infor- 
mation as to enable it to give any decided 
opinion as to what ought to be done: but 
he was not sorry that such a committee 
had been appointed, because it had at 
least collected some information well 
worthy of their lordships attention. It was 
not his intention to enter into the particu- 
lars of the report; but if any measure 
were adopted, founded upon the subject of 
the report, he trusted it would come from 
the executive government; ministers hav- 
ing, from their situations, much better 
opportunities of forming a correct judg- 
ment as to the proper course to be pursued 
than other persons enjoyed. 

The Earl of Liverpool could not allow 
the occasion to pass without saying, that 
Do examination had ever been conducted 
with more candour and liberality, or with 
a stronger disposition to attend to every 
view in which the subject could be repre- 
sented. It would certainly be improper 
at present to propose any measure founded 
On that report. It would be necessary to 
Investigate this important subject much 
More fully and extensively, before their 
lordships ‘could venture to come to any 
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decided conclusion: and, whatever mea- 
sures might ultimately be adopted, he 
believed that much would be found to 
depend on the due administration of the 
existing laws. The reports of this and 
the other House contained a great body 
of valuable evidence; and much good 
might be done by their lordships during 
the recess, by collecting in their several 
counties all the information that could 
be procured on this very interesting 
subject. 


Stave Trape.} Lord Grenville said, 
he had to call the attention of their lord- 
ships to a subject of as much importance 
as any that under any circumstances 
could come before them. He disapproved 
of the practice of introducing measures of 
importance at a late period of the session, 
but the case to which he was about to ad- 
vert was an exception, as the proper 
course undoubtedly was, to wait until 
nearly the end of the session, in order to 
ascertain what had been done by his 
majesty’s ministers, in order to obtain the 
total abolition of the African slave trade. 
It had been stated some years ago, that 
our abolition would do nothing, unless 
other powers could be induced to join in 
it. But even with the knowledge that not 
one human being the less would be torn 
from the coast of Africa, that one drop 
of human blood the less would be shed, 
still he would have pressed the abolition 
on our part, that we might be exonerated 
from the guilt of this detestable traffic ; 
if other powers chose to continue it, upon 
their heads be the blood, we should be 
free from the stain.— Much had, however, 
happily been done to induce other powers 
to join in the abolition of this odious 
traffic. France and Portugal had been 
induced to abolish it, and this had un- 
doubtedly been a great gain to the cause 
ofhumanity. They should recollect, how- 
ever, that if they did little, very little 
would be done; that if they were feeble 
in their exertions, trifling would be the 
result; it was only by perseverance they 
could gain the advantage they looked to, 
and which, for the sake of humanity, he 
trusted would ultimately be obtained. It 
was also too true, that this abominable 
traffic was now carried on to a very great 
extent, as appeared by documents that 
had been handed to him; that it was car- 
ried on under the flags and by the sub- 
jects of Portugal, of France (in one in- 
stance under the Dutch flag), and of 
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America. But more than all was it car- 
ried on under the flag and by the subjects 
of Spain; and it was indeed a mortifying 
circumstance, that the very spot in Africa 
where we were making the most praise- 
worthy attempt to introduce civilization, 
had been chosen by Spain for the purpose 
of introducing all the horrors of the slave 
trade, as if for the express purpose of 
breaking down all the means so justly at- 
tempted for the purpose of civilizing the 
natives of Africa, and keeping them in a 
continued state of barbarism. It was a 
melancholy fact, that this trade, carried 
on under these circumstances, was con- 
ducted in a way the most shocking to 
humanity. In the course of the discus- 
sion in parliament, on the abolition of the 
slave trade, all parties agreed in passing a 
bill for the purpose of deing away the 
horrors of what was technically called the 
middle passage. But in the way in which 


this most inhuman traffic was now carried 
on, the horrors of it were redoubled, there 
being no check or control over the inhu- 
man oppressors of their fellow men. It 
was impossible for any one in the shape 
of a human being, to read the accounts of 
the atrocities committed in this way, with- 


out shuddering at their barbarity. His 
lordship here read the affidavit of a British 
officer [lieutenant Like; sce the speech of 
Mr. Wilberforce in the House of Com- 
mons yesterday] respecting the inhu- 
man treatment of slaves on board a 
Portuguese vessel, which had been 
captured, and referred to documents, 
respecting the barbarous usage of slaves 
on board Spanish vessels engaged in this 
trade. That these inhuman outrages 
should be continued was most afflicting to 
humanity, whilst the manner in which the 
trade was carried on rendered it still more 
outrageous. ‘The vessels employed in it 
were armed for warlike purposes, and it 
was too much to say that vessels were to 
be employed, so armed, to carry on a 
peaceful traffic; they were, in point of 
fact, engaged in perpetual contests with 
British vessels, they were armed for that 
purpose, and such contests must lead, 
soover or later, to actual hostilities. 
Under such circumstances, and when the 
allied powers had come to the determina- 
tion of using all their efforts to abolish the 
slave trade, having also, as they had done 
very wasely, interfered by way of mediation 
to prevent hostilities between Spain and 
Portugal, his majesty’s ministers} would 
undoubtedly be justified in applying to 
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the allied powers for their interference to 
prevent those hostilities between this 
country and Spain, which must un- 
avoidably be the consequence of these 
continual contests with Spanish armed 
vessels. It was by means of efforts of this 
nature that we must look for the final 
abolition of this odious traflic. He did 


not mean to impute the least neglect, 


upon this point, to his majesty’s ministers, 
but it was absolutely necessary that par- 
liament should not relax in their efforts in 
this cause of humanity. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving an address to the 
Prince Regent, couched in the same terms 
as that moved in the House of Commons 
yesterday by Mr. Wilberforce. 

The Earl of Liverpool expressed his 
assent to the address of the noble lord, 
He never entertained but one opinion 
respecting the making the abolition ef- 
fectual—that it was necessary that the 
measure should not only be adopted by 
Great Britain, but acceded to by all 
other nations. Much, however, still re- 
mained to be done, to induce the powers 
who still continued the trade to agree to 
its abolition. ‘There was one consolation, 
however, in the consideration of this ques- 
tion—that whatever evasions existed, as 
applicable to the flag of other countries, 
there was no imputation whatever ot any 
abuses having been practised under the 
British flag. Prudential considerations 
prevented him from entering into any 
detail of the steps which had been taken by 
his majesty’s government with a view to 
the accomplishing the abolition of the 
slave trade. There were still negociations 
in progress of an important nature, which, 
he hoped, might still be brought to a 
satisfactory issue. And unless some un- 
foreseen circumstances occurred, he was 
in the full expectation that it would be in 
the power of the executive to make in the 
beginning of the next session, a communi- 
cation to parliament of the result of their 
negociations. 

The address was agreed to unanimously. 


Irish Granp Jury PRESENTMENTS 
Bitu.J—The Earl of Liverpool, in rising to 
move the third reading of this bi!l, observ- 
ed, that it was a measure of very great 
importance. The subject was one that 
had undergone the most serious consider- 
ation. In another place, a committee had 
been appointed to inquire into it, and they 
had recommended, that some alteration 
should be made in the grand jury system 
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of Ireland. The object of the bill was, to 
meet that recommendation. ‘The business 
of the grand jury was divided into the 
civil and criminal departments. The civil 
business was so extensive, that, with the 
most honest intentions, the grand jury 
could rarely get through it. A mass of 
business thus grew up, in the criminal 
way, which they were totally unable to 
discharge. In consequence, depositions 
were taken before magistrates, on which 
bills were founded, instead of evidence 
being heard in the usual way. This part 
of the subject had come before their lord- 
ships in a former session—when a bill was 
assed, assimilating, in this respect, the 
aws of the two countries, by which it was 
provided, that the grand jury should have 
viva voce evidence before them, to enable 
them to decide, instead of acting on depo- 
sitions taken before magistrates. This, 
again, would throw an additional weight 
of business on the grand jury, who, in 
consequence of proceeding with the exa- 
mination of witnesses, would be prevented 
from attending properly to the present- 
ments. ‘Therefore some alteration was 
necessary in the system. Besides this, it 
was to be observed, that, in Ireland, grand 
juries levied money ; a privilege which, in 
this country, was only vested in parlia- 
ment. Such a power was liable to abuse, 
and ought to be guarded against. The 
present bill went to remove the opportu- 
nity of acting corruptly, at the same time 
that it did not alter the whole system, as 
it now existed. It did this—it brought 
the subject-matter of presentments into 
court, stripped of local prejudices and 
affections. ‘That presentments should so 
be introduced was for the general benefit 
of Ireland. In effecting this object, it 
was necessary that new officers should be 
created, It was very well to talk of the 
patronage of government, and to exclaim 
against it on all occasions, as being used 
for corrupt and sinister purposes; but, 
where local prejudices existed—the pre- 
judice of man against man—the patronage 
of government might, very often, be exer- 
cised to the general advantage. With 
respect to those who, under this bill, were 
to report on the propriety of presentments, 
they were to be professional men, examin- 
ed regularly before a properly qualified 
board. The power of presenting was not 
done away altogether by this bill; but it 
was deemed proper to regulate it. Some 
restrictions were conceived to be neces- 
sary, in order to rectify certain imperfec- 
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tions which appeared in the system. It 
was his firm belief, that the present bill, 
as an incipient step, subject, however, to 
future alterations, would be found most 
useful. 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, that the 
bill would operate a great change in the 
system under which grand juries at present 
acted in Ireland. He was absolutely as- 
tonished, when he found that the bill was 
the result of three years’ deliberation in 
another place. The bill proceeded the 
principle of alteration only—of alteration, 
without any commensurate benefit. If 
the sheriffs appointed good grand juries in 
Ireland, no alteration whatever would be 
necessary. The public money was, how- 
ever, squandered away for private pur- 
poses. The county member, by his in- 
fluence, frequently appointed the sheriff, 
who nominated the grand jury, and thus 
one-half of the county was frequentl 
fleeced for the benefit of the other. If 
measures were taken to give Ireland disin- 
terested grand juries for one year, and at 
the expiration of the period, complaints 
still existed, then the noble lord might say, 
“¢ We have done every thing possible for 
the amelioration of this system. ‘There is, 
however, something radically bad in it, 
and it is necessary to take away from 
Irish grand juries the right of applying 
money.” ‘The only reason he could per- 
ceive for the present measure was this— 
that the more money the grand juries ap- 
propriated to the making of roads and the 
raising of bridges in Ireland, the less 
could she contribute, in taxation, towards 
the expenses of this country ; therefore, 
it was, perhaps, deemed necessary to abro- 
gate this power as far as possible. The 
present bill gave to government a patron- 
age of 15,900/. a year, and planted a por- 
tion of that patronage in every county: 
thus giving the administration an addi- 
tional influence in the support of those 
parliamentary candidates whose cause 
they espoused.— There was to be one su- 
pervisor, or civil engineer, in each county, 
to report on the improvements necessary 
to be made, Now, in the county of Tip- 
perary, there were eleven baronies, each 
of which had a supervisor of its own. It 
was supposed that the sole attention of 
one person was required to watch the pre- 
sentments in asingle barony; but, accord- 
ing to the provisions of this bill, one man 
would be employed to do the -business, 
which now fully occupied eleven. It was, 
in fact, almost as much as one man could 
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do to supervise the works of a barony. 
He must first see every road, or bridge, or 
work, intended to be presented, and it was 
his business to state his approbation or 
disapprobation of the proposed measure. 
This was the business of one assize. 
Before the ensuing assize, he must examine 
whether the work was fairly executed or 
not, and whether the sums charged had 
been properly expended. But the altera- 
tion of the system went to make one man, 
in an extensive county, 50 or 60 miles 
from end to end, perform the complicated 
duties which were now attended to by 
eleven persons. The bill gave an increase 
of patronage to the government, while it 
took away trom the grand jury the appoint- 
ment of their own local officers. ‘This, he 
thought, was not fair. He observed, by 
one of the clauses of the bill, that the me- 
tropolitan county was exempted from its 
operations. For this he could see no 
reason whatever. The present was a bill 
of great detail, it permitted the levying of 
money in the different counties of Ireland, 
and yet it was passed over as unimportant. 
If the other House were three years inves- 
tigating the subject, why should time be 
refused to their lordships to consider it 
fairly? The noble earl concluded by 
moving, * that the bill be read a third time 
this day three months.” 

The Earl of Limerick said, the bill was 
introduced for the purpose of abolishing a 
system of consummate plunder, which had 
been acted on Ireland for ascries of years, 
and which chiefly afflicted the lowest part 
of the population. The higher classes 
contrived to withdraw their own shoulders 
from the burthen, and to place it on 
those of their poor neighbours. The no- 
ble earl had made an attack on govern- 
ment, who, he argued, wished by this bill 
to secure the privilege of plundering the 
people—of appropriating the money in- 
tended for roads and bridges, to other pur- 
poses. ‘The provisions of the bill did not 
bear out this assertion. They did, indeed, 
deprive grand juries of the power of job- 
bing, and of expending the public money 
for private purposes ; but they did no more. 
This very power was one of the greatest 
grievances Ireland laboured under, and it 
was time it should be removed. The mo- 
ney swallowed up by presentments was 
little short of a million a-year, while the 
general revenue of the country did not 
much exceed four. By whom was this 
power exercised? By grand juries, ap- 
pointed by the sheriff, who were anxious 
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to receive emoluments themselves, or to 
procure them for their friends. What be- 
came of them, if their presentments were 
discovered to be improper? ‘They were 
not to be found. The moment the mis. 
chief was done, they were dispersed all] 
over the country—they were not tangible 
—they could not be grasped. Under the 
present system, one-half of a county was 
fleeced for the benefit of the other. This 
bill was intended to do away so disgrace- 
ful a system, and would, beyond a doubt, 
effectually put it down. 

The Earl of Caledon defended the con- 
duct of grand juries in the northern coun- 
ties of Ireland, and observed, with respect 
to the expense of public works, that it was 
compulsory on grand juries to present for 
roads in Ireland. He was hostile to the 
general principle of this bill. If it were 
enacted, repairs would take place only 
during the si mmer assizes, and not when 
they might b. come necessary. 

The Earl of Blessington objected to the 
bill, which he thought unnecessary or in- 
jurious. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne rose to sup- 
port the bill, from a conviction of the im- 
portance and difficulty of dispensing the 
large sums of money which were to be dis- 
posed of by the grand juries of Ireland. 
The various duties of the grand juries of 
Ireland had so much increased of late, 
that it was impossible for them to dis- 
charge them to advantage. The public 
works had risen to such a height, and the 
amount of money to be expended had so 
much increased, that it was high time to 
impose some check on those who had the 
disposal of it. ‘The restraints imposed by 
the bill were not probably the best that 
could be imposed ; they were possibly of a 
nature which threw too large a patronage 
into the hands of the Crown; but precau- 
tions were also taken to obviate in some 
degree this inconvenience, and the re- 
straints, if not thus applied, might be 
sought for in vain in other quarters. By 
a bill which had been passed in the last 
session, and which had been introduced by 
an hon. and learned friend of his {Mr. 
Horner), whose memory he should ever 
revere, as he had admired his talents and 
respected his private virtues and eminent 
public qualities—by that bill the business 
of grand juries in Ireland had been mate 
rially increased by compelling them to 
examine viva voce evidence. ‘The conse- 
quence of this increase of business was, to 
disable the grand juries from investigating 
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all their presentments ; and indeed it ap- 
eared from the report of a committee of 
the House of Commons on this subject, 
that they neither had time to examine the 
resentments they voted, nor after they 
had granted them, to inquire into the 
manner in which they had been carried 
into execution. He understood that a 
million of money was annually dispesed of 
by grand jury presentments in public 
works. Without imputing to Ireland a 
greater degree of weakness than belonged 
to other nations, he could not avoid ap- 
prehending ill consequences from the 
temptation to dishonesty which the com- 
mand of such a sum of money offered. 
This required some control, which the 
resent bill provided. 

The amendment was negatived; after 
which, the bill was read a third time and 
passed. 


IOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 11. 


Motion ror A New Writ ror 
WickLow 1N THE Room or Mr. Pon- 
sonBy.] Mr. Lamé rose and spoke as 
follows :— 

It having fallen into my hands, in the 
absence of those upon whom it would 
more naturally and properly have de- 
volved, to make the motion, unfortunately 
rendered necessary by the heavy loss 
which this House and this country have 
recently sustained in Mr. Ponsonby, it 
would neither be doing justice to the emi- 
nence of him who is gone, nor to the situa- 
tion which he filled in this House, nor would 
it be suitable to the peculiar circumstances 
of the calamity, which has deprived us of 
him, nor indeed could I reconcile it to 
the respect, the regard, and the affection, 
which I bore him, if I were to treat it en- 
tirely in the common form, and to content 
myself with placing in your hands the cus- 
tomary question, as upon an indifferent 
and ordinary occasion. Some tribute is 
due to the memory of the dead, and, as 
far as my observation goes, it is no less re- 
quired to satisfy the feelings of the living, 
—and when I say the living, I do not mean 
those only who were connected with him 
by the ties of blood or of friendship,—TI do 
not mean his family, his relations, his 
friends ;—I use the expression in a wider 
sense; I mean the members of this House, 
I mean the community at large, those who 
knew him only as a public man by his 
public character and conduct, and by the 
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share he took in the discussion of public 
affairs; for never upon any former occa- 
sion, frequent and melancholy as those oc- 
casions have recently been, never have I 
witnessed amore unequivocal and universal 
testimony of respect, nora stronger expres- 
sion of sincere regret and heart-felt sorrow. 

With respect to the events of his life, 
passed as that life was in the public ser- 
vice and in the eye of his country, it is not 
my intention upon the present occasion to 
enter into any detail; particularly not 
with respect to the earlier period of his 
career in his native country, with the 
circumstances of which I must necessarily 
be very imperfectly acquainted. Suffice 
it to say that he was greatly distinguished 
in the Irish parliament; pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished in his profession, insomuch 
that in the year eighteen hundred and six 
he was called to fill the highest judi- 
cial situation in that country, I believe I 
may say, with universal assent and appro- 
bation ;—this was at a period when party 
contests ran high, when party feelings 
were warm, and when, therefore naturally 
the arrangement and distribution of offices 
was subjected to a very strict and severe 
scrutiny and investigation,—yet with re- 
gard to this appointment I do not remem- 
ber to have heard a single murmur of 
dissatisfaction. The important duties of 
this station, judicial and political, during 
the short time for which he held it, he 
discharged with unquestioned ability and 
integrity ; and when in the changes of po- 
litics he retired from it, he was very 
shortly after elected into this House, and 
placed in a situation which it would be 
improper in me more particularly to de- 
signate, but which all who hear me suf- 
ficiently understand. This station he 
filled through times of great danger, and 
difficulty, and embarrassment; through 
times which have exhibited almost every 
ruinous aspect and appearance that it is 
possible for human affairs to assume, and 
which were consequently fruitful in ques- 
tions of the utmost difliculty and of incal- 
culable importance.—l believe may 
safely appeal to his political adversaries 
as well as to his political friends, whe- 
ther, throughout that period, he has not 
uniformly conducted himself with pru- 
dence, with judgment, with temper, with 
candour and firmness, with an ardent love 
of liberty, with a thorough understanding 
of the British constitution, and a warm 
zeal for its maintenance and preservation, 
with an anxious desire upon all occasions 
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to give the best counsels and to promote 
the real interests of his country. The 
manly simplicity of his character was 
strongly evinced by the style of his elo- 
quence. It was plain and perspicuous ; 
divested of all extraneous matter; en- 
tirely free from all effort or ostentation ; 
he seemed only desirous of pressing upon 
the House the real point of the question, 
and confined himself to those topics, 
which appeared to him really deserving of 
weight and consideration. This unaf- 
fected and impressive manner, joined to 
the mild and temperate firmness of his 
character, gained for him both within and 
without these walls a well-founded popu- 
larity, and produced a general reliance 
both upon the soundness of his views and 
the sincerity of his purposes, which is 
often denied to more laboured and ambi- 
tious eloquence. 

When we recollect the great diversity 
as well as the importance of the numerous 
questions, which have been agitated in 
this House during the last ten years, we 
shall at once feel it to be impossible, but 
that even those, who in general agree the 
most cordially, and who the most resemble 
each other in their opinions, must upon 
some points have come to opposite con- 
clusions. In the consideration of matters 
of so much doubt and difficulty, the va- 
rious biasses which affect the minds of 
men, the points of view from which they 
contemplate events and their results, the 
differences of passion, habits, tempers, 
pursuits, studies and impressions, will 

roduce differences upon principle of such 
Importance, that they can neither be sa- 
crificed, nor reconciled, nor adjusted. It 
has, therefore, not unnaturally been the 
lot of Mr. Ponsonby at times to disagree 
with those, who loved and respected him, 
and whom he loved and respected; but, 
while they found themselves unable to 
assent to his opinion, they never failed 
to render ample justice to the earnest 
care and the thorough sincerity with 
which that opinion had been formed. 

These few observations I have thought 
it proper to make, not with the vain hope 
of their being considered adequate to the 
occasion, but as a feeble mark of respect, 
for the purpose of gratifying my own 
feelings and of giving to the House an 
opportunity of testifying that esteem and 
regret which, from what I have collected 
in private, I know to be universally felt. 
The man whom we have lost, was an 
honour to the family from which he sprung, 
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and to the country which produced him, 
fertile as that country is in distinguished 
characters, and in great talents civil and 
military. I will not say that we have 
Jost him at a moment when the exigen- 
cies of the state could ill spare him,—I 
will not say that he is “ alienissimo rej- 
publicae tempore extinctus,” but I will 
say that he is gone at a time when the 
peculiar virtues which he possessed, 
when his temper and moderation might 
have been of essential advantage to the 
public service. His zeal for that service, 
and his close application to the duties 
imposed upon him here may not unreason- 
ably be apprehended to have hastened the 
event we are deploring ; and it adds nota 
littic to the awe and solemnity of that event, 
that we had seen him so lately amongst 
us, apparently in all the vigour of health, 
in the full possession and exercise of his 
faculties, and from his not very advanced 
period of life, likely, as far as we could 
see, to retain for years to come the 
strength and integrity both of his body 
and his mind ;—under these circumstances, 
he was struck in the midst of us by the 
hand of death. He never rose again from 
the couch to which he was borne from 
this place. For him we trust in the infi- 
nate mercy of God. An awful lesson it 
is to us who remain behind; and we shall 
not take the worst means of profiting by 
it, if we recall and recollect and seeh 
after, and imitate the integrity of con- 
duct, the purity of manners, and the in- 
nocence of life, which belonged to him, 
who has been so suddenly snatched away. 
I have to move you, “ that you do issue 
your warrant to the clerk of the Crown to 
make out a new writ for a member to 
serve in this present parliament for the 
county of Wicklow in the room of the 
right hon. George Ponsonby deceased.” 
Lord Castlereagh felt it his duty to add 
his testimony to that of the hon. gentle- 
man who had so eloquently described the 
loss which the House and the country had 
sustained, in the person of an able and 
enlightened advocate in his country’s cause. 
The sentiments which had fallen from him, 
and which had been so creditable and 
honourable to himself, had been recipro- 
cated by every member in that House. 
The feelings incident to the loss of a friend 
or relative, were undoubtedly acute ; but 
in the next gradation must be placed those 
attending the decease of a high-minded, 
candid, and liberal political opponent. 
Such was the state in which he felt him- 
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self now placed. No man in that House, 


or out of it, entertained more respect for | 


him while living, or more deeply regretted 
his loss when dead. It had been his fate, 
both inthis, and the late parliament of 
Ireland, to be almost constantly opposed 
in sentiment to that right hon. gentleman ; 
yet never had he risen in either House to 
oppose his propositions, or suggest to him 
the propriety of his moderating his zeal, 
without a conscious feeling that the ob- 
jects he proposed, and the sentiments and 
arguments by which they were enforced, 
sprung from the most sincere intentions 
and the most upright heart. 

Sir M. W. Hidley felt it his duty to of- 
fer on this occasion a few words, as a tes- 
timony of respect to the memory of de- 
parted worth. The character of the de- 
ceased had been always that which had 
excited in his mind the highest veneration 
for his principles, and those talents which 
he so successfully exerted in the cause of 
his country. The military page of our 
history would record with gratitude and 
admiration the achievements and devotion 
of a Ponsonby in the field ; while the his- 
torical records of parliament would pub- 
lish to grateful posterity the self-devotion 
of the patriot, which prompted him to 
sacrifice himself to his country’s cause, in 
one of the worst and most critical pe- 
riods of our history. 

A new writ was ordered accordingly. 


STATEOF THE NATION.] Mr. Broug- 
ham said, that if no public principles had 
been violated during the session, and if at 
its close they left the liberties of the peo- 
ple on their ancient foundation, and the 
power of the Crown within its constitu- 
tional limits, he would not once more 
have trespassed on the indulgence of the 
House ; but when the expectations of the 
country had been so great at the begin- 
ning of the session, when the disappoint- 
Ment in its progress was so signal and so 
afflicting, and above all, when the rights 
and the liberties—when the personal free- 
dom of every man in the nation was put 
in the power of ministers, he could not al- 
low the session to close without seeing 
whether, before separating, they would 
not be prevailed on to exercise the whole- 
Some duty of self-examination, and to 
carry to the foot of the throne an humble 
address, praying that the extraordinary 
pemere which they had given should not 

e abused. The distresses every where 
felt at the be inning of the session, all 
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must well remember. He would not at- 
tempt to describe them, either in the lan- 
guage used by members on his side of the 
House, or in the petitions presented by 
the people. Ifhe were to describe them, 
he could not wish for apter terms than 
those used by a noble lord, the member 
for Carmarthenshire (lord R. Seymour). 
In the midst of the grievous distresses uni-~ 
versally felt, some symptoms might be tra- 
ced of great discontent, of an anxious de- 
sire of change; here and there some dis- 
turbances were created by persons, incon~ 
siderable in character and influence, and 
even in point of numbers—by such per- 
sons, who either from defect of intellect, 
or desire of converting general distress to 
purposes of plunder, a few breaches of the 
public peace had been committed. All 
those symptoms might be traced before the 
beginning of the session: but there was 
one symptom universally manifested, and 
without example in any former period of 
our history—it was an anxious, universal 
expectation of redress and relief from our 
labours. This hope was every where en- 
tertained, but was most deeply cherished 
where the distress was greatest. How did 
the House answer those expectations? 
They began, not by relieving, but by re- 
straining them. Ere we asked them their 
complaints or their wishes, we took away 
their liberties. When at last we did in- 
quire into their distresses, and found that 
many means of relieving them were prac- 
ticable; when ministers themselves agreed 
that our system of commerce and trade 
required revision, we immediately passed 
on to the other orders of the day. In no 
period of history, in no nation or country, 
was an instance known of a people, so 
universally, so strongly, so unconquerably, 
and in such overwhelming distress and 
suffering, attached to their natural protec- 
tors and guardians, and so confident of at- 
tention to their grievances, and of relief 
from their sufferings. If, when the peo- 
ple met to petition parliament for a redress 
of their grievances, if when they were 
evincing their attachment to the constitu- 
tion by expressing their confidence in the 
good disposition and wisdom of the legis- 
lature, a demagogue had risen up and pre- 
dicted what had happened, saying ‘look 
not to parliament for assistance in your 
misery, or even a favourable consideration 
of your sufferings; go not there, the at- 
tempt is useless, they will not hear your 
petitions ; they will neglect your repre- 
— and pass to the order of the 
(4 T) 
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day,” the House would have heard of it as 
a symptom of disaffection, and a menace 
of rebellion. Innumerable petitions were 
presented, and allegations ought to have 
been inquired into. They were, however, 
neglected, and no measures were adopted 
but those of coercion and punishment.— 
As nothing had been done by the House, 
as no examination into grievances had 
taken place, and no plan of improvement 
was adopted, it might be proper to inquire 
what amelioration had ensued, indepen- 
dent of parliamentary aid; and what the 
course of events had accomplished, after 
ministers had refused to direct it to any 
beneficial result. He was ready to admit, 
that in looking at our affairs in this way, 
the prospect was somewhat brightened. 
The effects of the late scanty harvest were 
not so severely felt, and were in some de- 
gree removed ; an increase had taken place 
in the value of land; and the price of the 
funds had risen; our trade, too, had some- 
what improved, and hopes were entertain- 
ed of a continued amelioration. In stat- 
ing, however, that our commerce was im- 
proving, he was bound to say, that there 
was something rather alarming in the ac- 
counts of the last two quarters. He al- 
luded to the scanty supply of last harvest 
and the consequent revival of the impor- 
tation of grain under the provisions of the 
corn bill. The opening of our ports for 
corn had thus operated as a practical re- 
medy for the depreciation of our general 
commerce, without being an evidence of 
its growing prosperity. Corn was the 
only commodity which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, could be imported duty free; 
and the demand for it in the season of 
scarcity was the only cause, it was to be 
feared, of the additional stimulus given to 
our export trade or our manufacturing in- 
dustry. ‘To show this he need only re- 
mind the House, that the customs had in 
the last quarters fallen off instead of im- 
proving ; which accorded very well with 
the fact, that there might be an additional 
import of corn, but was perfectly incon- 
sistent with any improvement in our ge- 
neral commerce or import. Another symp- 
tom of our improving condition was stated 
to be the rise in the funds ; an effect which 
might be attributed to two causes—the 
one permanent and beneficial, the other 
temporary, and rather a sign of distress 
than a proof of amelioration. ‘The former 
consisted in the reduction of our national 
expenditure, and the diminution of our 
public burthens, by which the savings of 
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individuals were increased, and not being 
required for the supply of their immediate 
wants, were invested in the funds; thus 
creating a demand for stock and raising its 
price. ‘The latter consisted in the want 
of employment for capital, in the stagna- 
tion of trade, and the want of any other 
mode of deriving interest for money in the 
possession of capitalists. This would in- 
tirely disappear with the revival of com. 
merce ; which, when it took place, would 
lower the funds, by inducing people to in- 
vest their money in more beneficial em- 
ployment. ‘That there was no unequivo- 
cal improvement in the situation of the 
country, or in the general condition of the 
people, notwithstanding these alleged 
symptoms of returning prosperity, might 
be proved from the experience that every 
man had of what must be the state of our 
manufacturers, when an able and skilful 
weaver could not earn more, by his great- 
est exertion, than six or seven shillings a 
week ; and from the knowledge of the ge- 
neral distress under which our agricultural 
population laboured. But even admitting 
that there had been some improvement, 
was that a reason why we should relax in 
our efforts to hasten the return of general 
prosperity? Were we to refrain from 
taking steps to ameliorate our condition, 
because it was not just so bad as it was 
four months ago? Because we had sunk 
to a point of distress which we could not 
go beyond, and were now rising out of its 
depths, were we to be told that no efforts 
were to be made for our farther extrica- 
tion? [Hear, hear!] This he, knew 
was always the answer of ministers to any 
suggestion or recommendations of im- 
provement—that we were already rising 
from our difficulties, and that matters 
would right themselves. If we could be 
proved not to be so bad as we were six 
calendar months ago, they were satisfied, 
and desired to stand still. This principle 
of conduct he entirely disapproved of. So 
long as we could improve our affairs, so 
long as there was one beneficial arrange- 
ment unexecuted, it was criminal to be 
idle, it was a gross dereliction of duty to 
stand still with our arms folded and to 
trust without exertion to the issue of 
events. It became the House, therefore, 
to review what was proposed to be done, 
and what was actually performed. 

In this review sufficient subjects of con- 
demnation would occur, without requiring 
from ministers more than they could have 
executed, or from parliament more than 
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it could have accomplished. No man 
charged ministers with the consequence 
of a bad harvest ; no man attributed blame 
to them for those sufferings and evils that 
must always more or less attend that re- 
vulsion of society, and that dislocation of 
the relations of manufacturing industry, 
which are occasioned by a transition from 
war to peace, however liable they were to 
change from the long continuance or 
wasteful expenditure of that war; but suffi- 
cient subjects for crimination still remained. 
They were told, that on the return of 
peace our system required revision; that 
the world was placed in new circum- 
stances; that our relations with the rest of 
Europe had changed; that the progress 
of events required an alteration of our 
policy ; that the great interests of our 
commerce, and the body of our com- 
mercial regulations, demanded examina- 
tion; and that the state of our finances, 
so deranged, should be brought fully 
under the view of the legislature, to see 
completely how we stood, and what im- 
provements could be adopted. Now what 
was done in these circumstances? When 
he (Mr. B.) brought forward the subject 
of our trade and manufactures, a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Robinson) who was 
at the head of the board of trade, and from 
his situation was bound to have entered 
on the enquiry, had admitted every thing 
that he stated, and had candidly confessed 
the errors of our commercial policy. In 
his memorable declaration in the House, 
memorable for the candour with which it 
was uttered, memorable for the liberality 
of the principles which it sanctioned, and 
which he showed he so well understood ; 
but still more memorable for the striking 
admission with which it was coupled—he 
allowed, that he saw the great errors and 
pernicious tendency of the narrow and 
absurd system on which the trade of the 
country was conducted; but that hostile 
representations and conflicting interests 
stood in the way of new arrangements, or 
any beneficial improvements. To what 
he had advanced the right hon. gentleman 
answered—* We admit your principles to 
be incontrovertible—we confess our pre- 
sent Commercial regulations are impolitic, 
and that a change would be desirable; 
but when we propose any improvement 
for the general advantage, in come the 
shipping interest, in come the conflicting 
commercial and manufacturing interests, 
beset the board of trade, and oppose each 
other before us; and what can we do?” 
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The merchants employed in the iron trade, 
those employed in the wood trade, the 
miners, the manufacturers, the shipping 
interests, had all different objects, all 
prayed for the continuance or enactment 
of restrictive regulations, and no satis- 
factory adjustment could be made of their 
conflicting claims; what, therefore, could 
be done? The right hon. gentleman con- 
fessed the inability of government to con- 
trol these opposing individuals; and with 
this confession of imbeeility, was con- 
tented to adhere to a pernicious and 
erroneous system, with the full view of its 
impolicy and absurdity. Nay, even the act 
imposing a duty on the transit of foreign 
linen, than which he might say a more 
absurd regulation did not exist on the 
statute-book of any country that had a 
book, was allowed to continue, because, 
though it confessedly cramped the com- 
merce of the country, and injured the 
general prosperity, the right hon. gentle- 
man dreaded that its repeal would set the 
north of Ireland in a flame. Now, when 
the House saw this miserable weakness, 
when they heard an admission of just 
principles, but a confession that, from 
conflicting interests, they could not be 
carried into effect; when a minister at the 
head of the department of trade, with an 
interesting candour and touching sim- 
plicity, allowed that the country was pro- 
ceeding in an impolitic course ; but that 
when he tried to effect any improvement 
he encountered an opposition which he 
could not overpower, was it proper to pass 
to the other orders of the day? The 
House should have said, we allow your 
claim of imbecility, but it ought not to 
prejudice the one of the country—we 
will back your efforts for improvement, 
and enable you to overcome those con- 
flicting claims which you confess your 
incapacity to adjust. But instead of this, 
the House passed to the order of the day ; 
and now, though we had arrived at the 
third year of peace, and should have long 
ago inquired into the commercial policy of 
the country, no examination had yet taken 
place, nor had any thing been yet done. 
With regard to our financial system we 
were ina different situation. On this sub- 
ject there was no admission similar to that 
of the president of the board of trade. 
The chancellor of the exchequer did make 
some opposition to himself (Mr. B.) and 
his friends. They pressed upon his atten- 
tion that in peace exorbitant duties could 
not be raised; and by reducing the taxes 
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on articles which peace afforded such 
facilities of smuggling, he would increase 
the revenue. The right hon. gentleman 
was, however, of a different opinion, and 
would do nothing except they would allow 
his favourite measure of an income-tax. 
He therefore proceeded with his tem- 
porary expedients, now issuing exchequer 
bills, now treasury bills, now compound- 
ing with the bank for a loan without in- 
terest, now taking one with interest, vary- 
ing from year to year according to cir- 
cumstances, watching the progress of 
events, doing nothing, and hoping that by 
the chapter of accidents every thing 
would come round to his wishes without 
any exertion. His system was to have 
no system, his plan of finance was to pro- 
ceed entirely without plan; waiting till 
circumstances might change, or till the 
House, seeing the derangement of our 
financial affairs, would agree to the revival 
of the income tax, of which he and the 
noble lord were nightly singing the dirge ; 
an oppressive tax which had, he trusted, 
been condemned to perpetual extinction, 
and which the country would never be so 
destitute of spirit as to allow to be pro- 
posed, nor parliament so abandoned to all 
sense of shame or duty as to enact. But 
if our commerce was in a bad state, our 
finances were calculated to excite greater 
alarm. The finance committee even could 
not venture a calculation, but were obliged 
to resort to an average. He had formerly 
stated what he would now repeat, that 
though our commerce might improve, it 
could never again reach that pitch of pros- 
perity which it had lately attained. This 
might easily be proved. ‘There was at 
present an incapacity among the nations 
of the continent to pay for our com- 
modities, from the exhaustion of a ruinous 
and protracted war; and, unhappily for 
us, there existed a growing ability to 
supply themselves. Our great extent of 
machinery, our immense accumulation of 
capital, and our superior manufacturing 
skill, might ensure us great advantages in 
the market, but the people of the con- 
tinent were making rapid advances. Cot- 
ton-mills had been erected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna, which manufactured 
twist of the best quality; and at Mul- 
hausen, in Switzerland, a similar establish- 
ment was erected. Speaking on this sub- 
ject, he could not but refer to the policy 
ately recommended in some petitions, of 
prohibiting the exportation of cotton-yarn, 
This appeared to him to be a delusion 
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that had been fallen into by a large body 
who were suffering under the want of em- 
ployment. A petition had been sent on the 
subject to the Prince Regent, and one was 
to have been offered to the House, signed 
by 200,000 individuals. He proposed to 
the petitioners to delay sending it up, as he 
hoped delay and discussion might dispel 
their prejudices ; and to induce them to 
do so, he held out to them the hope that, 
if circumstances did not change, their 
case might next session be inquired into 
by a parliamentary committee. He wished 
to hear every thing that could be said; 
but he deemed it his duty to mention, 
that he thouglit the more the subject was 
inquired into, the greater would the im- 
policy of the prohibition appear ; and that, 
instead of relieving the class who peti- 
tioned for it, it would impede general 
commerce, ruin the cotton-spinners, injure 
the importers of cotton-wool, and, by ren- 
dering the yarn dearer to the weaver, in- 
volve him in the general calamity. It was 
necessary to attend to the situation of 
this class of persons, the cotton-spinners, 
as among them, as well as among the 
other classes collected in great bodies, 
there was no permanent connexion be- 
tween manufacturer and employer. 

The next subject to which he should 
advert was our relation with the South 
American colonies, and here he found 
equal subject of complaint against his 
majesty’s government. ‘The impolicy 
of our conduct was sufficiently obvious 
—our want of system, plan, or object. 
In sume places we had commercial 
agents, in others none. In one of the 
states we had a consul, who received his 
commission from Ferdinand, but who had 
not produced his credentials till the state 
to which he was accredited had declared 
itself independent, or had, as it was called 
in some quarters, revolted. Over the 
whole of South America there was a com- 
plaint of a want of communication or of 
concert and understanding. ‘The gover- 
nors of our colonies acted in the same way 
as our government at home, or executed 
impolitic instructions received from this 
country. The governor of ‘Trinidad open- 
ly opposed the cause of the independents, 
and took part against them with the mo- 
ther country; opening letters addressed to 
them, refusing to admit into the island 
those who had been opposed to the royal 
arms; imposing contributions, sometimes 
to the amount of 200 dollars, on those 
who sought admission ; and obstructing all 
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communication between Trinidad and the 
Spanish main, as much as was in his power. 
Since he had last spoken in the House on 
this subject, he had heard that the inter- 
course between that island and the neigh- 
bouring continent had been so completely 
interrupted, that mules had risen forty 
dollars in price; and that the price of a 
pound of food, which was formerly five- 
pence, had risen to 5 and 6 shillings. 
Such a difference of price, amounting to a 
thousand per cent. in districts so conti- 
guous, showed the obstructions offered to 
all communication or commercial inter- 
course. 

But if the policy of government in this 
quarter was marked by illiberality, injus- 
tice, and absurdity, it had been equally so 
on the continent of Europe, and we were 
now reaping the bitter fruits of the noble 
lord’s negociations. He would not enter 
into any reasoning on the subject, he 
would state one fact which would be worth 
a thousand arguments. What he alluded 
to had happened in the port of Genoa, 
and disclosed a scene of as great tyranny 
and injustice on the one hand, as great 
oppression on the other, and as great imbe- 
cility in a third party, as any act that had 
ever been heard of within the walls of that 
House! It was well known, that though 
the king of Sardinia was one of the legiti- 
mate sovereigns for whom we established 
the present order of things, yet that we 
found him possessed of small territory and 
of very limited power, and by expanding 
his narrow dominions, and giving him new 
subjects, we made him a creature of our 
own. Our exertions brought him from a 
barren island, restored him to his conti- 
nental dominions, and endowed him with 
Genoa. This city was declared as free, 
because we gave it him, and because con- 
gress declared it free. ‘This petty depend- 
ent monarch, imitating the conduct of a 
greater illegitimate one, prevailed, by the 
arguments to which the latter was accus- 
tomed to appeal, upon the chamber of 
commerce of that port, to contribute 
money to him for building a large frigate. 
The chamber, to raise the moncy, assessed 
their own members, and the English, toge- 
ther with the French and Piedmontese 
merchants, who hate and envy the English, 
and wish to make the place too warm for 
them, in order to dislodge them. The 
English merchants remonstrated, but their 
remonstrances were not attended to. They 
applied to Mr. Hill, the British minister at 
the court of Turin. Finding that this ap- 
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plication was unsuccessful, they applied to 
the British consul, who made a represen- 
tation to the Sardinian minister. The 
reply from him was, that the assessment 
was not at all an affair of government, but 
an arrangement made by the chamb © of 
commerce, with which he could not inter- 
fere, and against which government could 
grant no redress. The merchants made a 
representation to the chamber, and resisted 
payment. This only produced a measure 
of oppression. A soldier was sent to the 
house of every English merchant, with 
orders to remain there till the mandate 
for raising the contribution was complied 
with, at the pay of three francs a day, to 
be levied on the person in whose house he 
remained. The merchants complained to 
the consul and the ambassador ; the latter 
of whom disapproved of the proceeding ; 
but added, there was no help for it; that 
he had done his utmost; and that the only 
course the merchants had was to submit. 
The whole of these proceedings were sub- 
mitted to the noble lord opposite, who 
must have been displeased at the ungra- 
cious return made for our exertions by a 
sovereign who owed to him the means of 
oppressing British subjects. But what did 
he do?—Did he afford that protection 
which the merchants had a right to ex- 
pect, and speak to the court of Sardinia 
with that energy which became the minis- 
ter of Great Britain? No; he applied to 
the king’s advocate, to know if it was law- 
ful for the king of Sardinia to act as he 
had done; and even submitted to him a 
case which did not comprehend a full view 
of the circumstances. ‘The tax was stated 
to be a general tax; and, assuch, the im- 
position of it did not authorize going to 
war, or make it a duty for the British go- 
vernment to interfere. On this legal opi- 
nion the noble lord acted. Good God! 
was it becoming in a British minister, in 
such a case, to allow an injustice to be 
committed on a technical opinion; to 
make no remonstrance to a sovereign who 
was under such obligations to us, when he 
oppressed our countrymen, merely because 
the king’s advocate, on a partial represen- 
tation of the case, said, that it was na 
ground for declaring war? When he (Mr. 
B.) read these papers, they excited his 
greatest astonishment, and, as an English- 
man, made him blush for the degradation 
of the English character. If English 
merchants were to be thus treated, if 
they received no protection from the 
English government when oppressed by 
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petty states, they might say with truth, 
We are a great naval power, a great and 
enlightened nation ; but for all practical 
purposes we are an insignificant people, 
and cannot protect ourselves against the 
smallest aggression, or even send a memo- 
rial to the petty court of Sardinia. This 
could not be expected to be a solitary in- 
stance of oppression, and accordingly it 
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He regretted also to sce, not only the 
name of sir C. Stuart, but that of the duke 
of Wellington, to this document; regard- 
ing it, as he feared he must, to be an indi- 
cation, that the minister for civil affairs 
was bound to take his instructions from 
the military commander. In one part of 
this note the presence of Lucien was de- 
scribed to be more dangerous in America 


was followed by others. The first was a, than in Europe. Although it was some- 
tariff on cloth, which gave so great advan- | what difficult to conceive the grounds of 
tages to the French manufacturers over | this proposition, yet supposing it to be 


us, that no British cloth could be imported 


into Genoa, as he had heard from a mer- ' 
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literally true, what was the real danger to 
be apprehended from him in either part of 


chant of Yorkshire, whom he met at/| the world? He was a person who, as far 


Milan. There was another tax imposed, 
called annonaria; and another was a duty 
on goods imported into Genoa for the 
purpose of exportation, similar to our 
transit duty on foreign linen. Would not 
this tame submission invite oppression from 
other powers? Could Austria and Russia, 
those great states, be expected to show us 
any regard, or grant us any commercial 
advantages, when we allowed ourselves to 
be insulted and trampled on by a creature 
of our own, the little king of Sardinia? 
We had mistaken our proper policy, and 
descended from our legitimate rank. We 
were placed as arbiters of Europe, and 
could have ruled its destinies by throwing 
our weight into the scale if we chose; but 
we had surrendered that proud pre-emi- 
nence to become a fifth-rate military power 
—neither our safest nor our most dignified 
attitude, neither adding to our credit nor 
our security. The noble lord had boasted 
of his treaties; but if one attended to the 
state of Europe, there were evident symp- 
toms of their instability. The state of 
arms in which the different states remain- 
ed; the Holy Alliance, which seemed 
more of a political than a religious descrip- 
tion ; and the circumstance, that it origi- 
nated with the two powers who bordered 
on Turkey, and had their views fixed on 
its dismemberment, together with the mis- 
understanding between Spain and Por- 
tugal, might lead to some interruption of 
the general peace at no distant date. He 
could not avoid referring, in this part of 
his speech, to the Note of the allied powers 
respecting the situation of Lucien Buona- 
parté, which so deeply affected the honour 
and dignity of this country. Whathe had 
to lament was, not the mere refusal of 
passports for himself, but the refusal of 
them for his son; for, as in the case of 
Dyott’s divorce bill, we had changed his 
petition into an enactment against him. 


as he understood, was a great admirer of 
French poetry, and who, when not engaged 
in either reading or writing it, amused him- 
self with digging up the remains of anti- 
quity at Tusculum. When in this coun- 
try, his whole deportment—and it had 
been vigilantly observed—was of the most 
peaceable and inoffensive nature. Was 
this spirit of persecution adopted in order 
that the new system of Europe might 
rival in all respects the treaty of Westpha- 
lia? The conclusion of this extraordinary 
note was, that another abode was neces- 
sary to be provided for him in the Roman 
states. Was it worthy, he would ask, of 
a great country ? Was it worthy, of what- 
ever might yet remain of the ancient libe- 
rality of Britain, to be occupied, in con- 
junction with the other great powers of 
Europe, in devising a residence to which, 
when selected, the individual in question 
must be removed by force? If it had hap- 
pened in our times, and to the astonish- 
ment of an enlightened generation, that a 
monk, in spite of all the cry and prejudices 
of the no-popery doctrine, should be 
drawn from the recesses of a convent, and 
from amidst his beads and rosaries, to be 
erected into a temporal sovereign, was the 
world to understand that he was still to 
remain the instrument of those who had 
eee to leave him independent ? Was 

e to be represented to be so incapable of 
exercising the functions of sovereignty, 
that he had no control over the procecd- 
ings of an individual residing within his 
territories, and therefore other nations 
must interfere to prescribe the spot to 
which he ought to be confined, before 
their apprehensions could be allayed? He 
believed the whole intelligence with re- 
spect to his intrigues in Naples was derived 
from certain diplomatic agents, who 
thought themselves obliged to be doing 
something like their fellow-labourers at 
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home; and to whom red bags and large | 
seals were the very luxuries of their 
existence. 

Turning, however, from this waste of 
our legitimate influence abroad, he felt it 
his duty to advert to another subject of 
complaint, which was no less than the 
mismanagement of the patronage belong- 
ing to the foreign department. It was 
painful to him to bring forward such a 
charge; and the more painful, as it neces- 
sarily affected some persons nearly and 
intimately connected with the noble lord 
at the head of that department. Whilst 
he expressed a hope, however, that a new 
system of appointments would take place 
in the conduct of our diplomacy, he was 
actuated by no personal feeling of hostility 
or disrespect. No man could entertain the 
smallest objection to any military distinc- 
tion or appointment that might be con- 
ferred on lord Cathcart or lord Stewart ; 
but other persons than those who were 
only known to the country as soldiers, and 
whose education had been purely military, 
were required to execute the high and 
difficult trusts of the missions to Peters- 
burgh and Vienna. He considered that 
it was sufficient for him to touch generally 
upon this subject, in order to show that 
there had been an abuse of this very deli- 
cate branch of the public patronage. He 
had long abstained from alluding to it 
openly, and it was with sincere reluctance 
he now stated, that there was but one 
opinion at Vienna and elsewhere, as to 
the fitness of lord Stewart to execute the 
functions of minister at that court. Ifthe 
noble lord, instead of inquiring in his own 
person, would delegate another to make 
the inquiry for him—for many truths 
might be told to a third party which could 
not be communicated to principals—he 
would venture to predict that the result 
would be a similar representation, He 
was confident that he had never uttered, 
nor even heard, a single sentence which 
reflected on the high personal honour and 
professional merits of the two noble lords 
whom he had named, but their education 
itself afforded a presumption of their in- 
adequacy ; and whilst their appointments 
were a matter of regret, the whole blame 
of them rested with the noble lord oppo- 
site, who conducted the foreign relations 
of the country. It was observable, also, 
in the consideration of this subject, that a 
military person, colonel Stirling, had been 
appointed British consul at Genoa, al- 
though the nomination of Reynolds and 
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Manners to similar offices called for much 
deeper reprobation. 

Having commented at such length on 
these various topics of foreign policy, it 
remained for him to say a few words on 
what appeared to him to be the greatest 
evil of all—he meant the present lamenta- 
ble posture of the constitution. No man 
who wished well to the interests and hap- 
piness of this country, could turn his eyes 
back to the commencement of this session, 
and recollect, without a bitter pang, the 
hopes which it was then natural and rea- 
sonable to indulge in. All who had con- 
templated the improvement and extension 
of education, the removal of so many dis- 
puted questions, the abatement of party 
zeal, and the consequent union of senti- 
ment which had grown up in the public 
mind, must have been grievously disap- 
pointed to find a new strength acquired to 
the cause of bigotry and misgovernment. 
The anti-catholic had begun to raise his 
tone, and he thought he could descry the 
hands from the hand-work of some noble 
lords, both on the floor and on the table, 
from which he was induced to suspect a 
repetition of an old and well-known in- 
trigue, not very favourable to some of the 
present ministers, and still less favourable 
to the accession of others, whose princi- 
ples must for ever prevent a connexion 
with the authors and promoters of a no- 
popery cry; but in whatever quarter such 
designs might be entertained, their exist- 
ence, or the dread of their existence, was 
enough to damp the hopes of every friend 
to the liberties and prosperity of the em- 
pire. The Catholic was, in his view of 
the public interests, the all-important 
question ; it was not, as sometimes repre- 
sented, a mere question as to indivi- 
duals, but it was whether Ireland should 
be well or ill-governed. Until it should 
be carried, the same principle of distinc- 
tion which reigned in the West-Indies be- 
tween the planter and the negro must ope- 
rate in Ireland to the extent of preventing 
the Catholic and the Protestant from re- 
garding each other as brothers and fellow 
subjects. Until this question should be 
carried in favour of the cause of justice 
and of liberal policy, our financial re- 
sources would derive no augmentation 
from that quarter, nor would tranquillity 
be maintained by any other means than 
by an overwhelming military force. To 
this disappointment was to be added the 
melancholy fact, that in this part of the 
empire we had seen (for the first time 
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since the Revolution, in a period of fo- 
reign an internal pense) with hardly do- 
miestic dissension enough to scare a child, 
the liberties of the country abandoned, 
not for a limited time, but durante bene 
placito, to the government. Such a pro- 
ceeding, fearful under all circumstances, 
was a matter of peculiar jealousy and 
alarm, when it was considered to whom 
this power was intrusted, and by what 
hands it was to be exercised. With re- 
gard to the noble lord opposite, it could 
not be forgotten with what scenes his ad- 
ministration in Ireland had formerly been 
attended. He presumed that the noble 
lord had been ignorant of them at the 
time of their occurrence, but the circum- 
stances were on record! it was not now a 
fact that could be controverted, that men 
had been flogged with a merciless spirit, 
which was not satiated till their bones ap- 
peared to the face of day. It was not to 
be denied, that one man who had been 
thus lacerated had been rubbed over with 
gunpowder, in order to be a second time 
mangled, till his bowels burst through his 
wounds, and was then abandoned without 
medical aid. When this man afterwards 
brought his action against the individual 
who had inflicted the punishment, it was 
equally true that that individual petitioned 
the Irish parliament for a bill of indem- 
nity, on the avowed principle of his hav- 
ing employed torture in order to extort 
truth. He alluded now to the case of 
Wright versus Fitzgerald, in which the 
attorney-general had supported the appli- 
cation, and the petitioner had been after- 
wards made a baronet. If all this took 
place, and the noble lord remained in ig- 
norance of it, although in his immediate 
vicinity, how was he, sitting in Downing- 
street, to prevent similar barbarities in 
Cornwall, and in Yorkshire? If the go- 
vernment was substantially the same as it 
was at that period, what greater security 
was there against the abuse of such unli- 
mited authority? He knew not how the 
sagacity of lord Sidmouth was to operate 
more effectually than that of his colleagues 
or predecessors, to prevent an innocent 
man from being dragged from his family, 
and immured in a loathsome dungeon, on 
the information of such persons as Oliver 
and Reynolds. All that now remained 
however, for the House to do, after having 
vested such powers in the executive go- 
vernment was, to address the Crown, and 
to press upon its attention the necessity 
during the recess of parliament of at least 
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exercising them with caution, forbearance, 
and moderation. The hon. and learned 
gentleman concluded by moving, 

“¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
humbly to represent to his Royal High. 
ness, that his majesty’s faithful subjects, 
the Commons of the united kingdom in 
parliament assembled, beg leave to ap. 
proach his Royal Highness with senti- 
ments of attachment to his illustrious fa- 
mily, and to the sacred principles of civil 
and religious liberty which seated them 
upon the throne of these realms : 

‘* That arrived at the close of a session, 
the commencement of which had filled 
our constituents with the sanguine ex- 
pectations that some of their grievances 
would be redressed, we deem it incumbent 
on us to express our deep concern that 
the measures of his Royal Highness’s ad- 
visers, have neither been calculated to 
fulfil the hopes, to alleviate the sufferings, 
nor to recover the affections of the people: 

‘¢ That it is with deep concern that we 
observe in every part of his Royal High- 
ness’s dominions nearly the same pressure 
of distress, which at the beginning of the 
session was lamented as unparalleled in 
the history of the country; and that al- 
though we are disposed to hope that some 
portion of the evil may be temporary, we 
should trifle with his Royal Highness did 
we not declare our fixed: opinion, that the 
changes which have happened in the 
world will prove permanently ruinous to a 
great part of our foreign commerce, if 
they are not counteracted by correspond- 
ing alterations in our commercial policy, 
and by the extension of our intercourse 
with countries removed from the influence 
of our rivals; but that we have heard with 
surprise and regret, from his Royal High- 
ness’s advisers, an avowal of principles, 
which remove to a hopeless distance all 
expectations of seeing so salutary a system 
adopted ; that we find that they dare not 
oppose themselves to the conflict of the 
mercantile interests, by which they repre- 
sent themselves to be surrounded ; that 
to the menaces and importunities of indi- 
viduals they sacrifice their own declared 
opinions; and that, instead of anxiously 
seeking for the means of restoring the 
healthful state of British commerce, they 
remain passive spectators of its progressive 
decline, and abandon their duty towards 
the whole empire, in ordcr to escape the 
interested clamours of a few : ’ 

“That equally great has been our dis- 
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appointment at finding that no measures 
have been adopted for lessening the enor- 
mous weight of the taxes, grievous even in 
prosperous times, but at a period like the 
present, hardly to be endured. That, 
when we consider how heavily those bur- 
thens press on the trade of the country di- 
minishing at once our home consumption 
and our power of competition in foreign 
markets, and reflect that, in a season of 
general distress, the operation of the poor 
laws inevitably throws an unequal share 
of the load upon the land, we are at a loss 
to conceive more powerful reasons for re- 
ducing the excessive amount of taxation; 
the more especially because experience 
has proved the revenue itself to have been 
injured by that excess: that after the re- 
turn of peace we had hoped that a new 
and permanent arrangement of our finan- 
cial system would have been —- on 
sound and liberal principles, alike favoura- 
ble to the resources of the state, and to 
the private wealth of the people, in which 
alone the foundations of public revenue 
can be surely laid; but that here again 
we are disappointed : that his Royal High- 
ness’s advisers, with the evidence before 
their eyes of trade sinking under the pres- 
sure of taxes, and the income of the state 
constantly declining, as the difficulties of 
the people increase and their industry de- 
cays, seem resolved to defer the settle- 
ment of the finances, as if they waited for 
some opportunity of restoring the income 
tax, which we trusted that our vote of 
that session had for ever destroyed; nor is 
it amongst the least of the grievances 
whereof we conpplain, that, while the de- 
ficiency of the revenue is acknowledged, 
no effectual steps are taken to reduce the 
public expenditure, which is kept upon 
the footing of former wars in order to sup- 
port unprecedented military establish- 
ments, equally strange to the habits ruin- 
ous to the wealth, and fatal to the liberties 
of the country. 

“ That, while the measures of his Royal 
Highness’s advisers at home are calculated 
to afford no relief either to the labouring 
finances of the state, or the insupportable 
sufferings of our countrymen, we regret 
to observe, that a course of pdlicy has 
been pursued towards foreign states, at 
once injurious to the prosperity, and de- 
grading to the character of the nation: on 
the one hand we see, with humiliation, 
that all the blood and treasure so lavishly 
bestowed, and all the triumphs of our arms 
have failed to secure to us the most ordi- 
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nary share of influence with the very pow- 
ers which owe their existence to our 
efforts,—while, on the other, we perceive 
with shame and disgust the authority of 
the British name prostituted to sanction 
every abuse of power ;—every invasion of 
national independence ;—every encroach- 
ment upon popular rights ;—and that lately 
we have witnessed. nearly at the same 
time, the humbling sight of British mer- 
chants oppressed, without the hopes of 
redress, by a petty tyrant whom our in- 
fluence had raised to power, and an autho- 
rized British minister joining in the boot- 
less persecution of an unoffending indivi- 
dual, for the purpose of courting more 
owerful sovereigns : 

‘“‘ That it is a farther consequence of 
the same false principles, and the same 
imbecility, which mark the administration 
of our foreign affairs, that laying down no 
certain line of conduct respecting the in- 
tercourse with South America, but sway- 
ed by the groundless prejudices against 
colonial rights, which have survived the 
first American war, his Royal Highness’s 
advisers have succeeded in disconcerting 
the commercial plans of our own country- 
men, and exciting the universal distrust 
of the independent party, while they have 
failed in giving satisfaction to the Spanish 
and Portuguese governments: nor can we 
refrain from lamenting, that, after the un- 
paralleled sacrifices made to preserve the 
existence of those dynasties, it should be 
found impossible to obtain from them a 
renunciation of the execrable traffic in hu- 
man flesh, carried on, by their authority, 
to an extent beyond all former example, 
and very far surpassing, in its repugnance 
to the law of nations, the French aggres- 
sions against themselves, which we inter- 
fered to repel: 

«‘ That when indeed we recollect the 
prodigious efforts made by this country 
during the late contest, and contemplate 
the intolerable burthens which they have 
entailed upon all classes of his Royal 
Highness’s subjects, however gratifying 
may be the reflection, that the triumphs 
of our arms exalted the character of the 
British nation, it is truly painful to mark 
the truth which every day’s experience 
forces upon our belief, that the fruit of 
those costly victories hath been thrown 
away by the incapacity of his Royal 
Highness’s confidential advisers: even the 
arrangement of the continent, which they 
claimed as their own, and boasted would 
be permanent, offers no prospect of stabi- 
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lity to counterbalance the narrowness of 
the principles on which it was founded, 
and the profligacy of the means by which 
it was effected: for, besides the weakness 
naturally inherent in every such transac- 
tion, and the universal discontent of the 
people, whose interests have been sacrific- 
ed to it, we observe the greater continen- 
tal powers rather extending their arma- 
ments than returning to peaceable pur- 
suits;—the inferior sovereigns striving to 
follow their example; and leagues of a 
mysterious nature, with unexplained views 
taking place of the ancient and known re- 
lations between friendly states, while 
Great Britain, instead of trusting for her 
influence to the weight of her high charac- 
ter, the popularity of pure and liberal 
principle, the knowledge of her command- 
Ing resources, and above all the incalcula- 
ble effect of her entire disinterestedness, 
has been involved in all the intrigues of 
foreign courts, has submitted to take her 
rank among them as a second-rate military 

ower, and adopted a system of constant 
intermeddling, beneath her dignity, as it 
is destructive of her authority; and that 
we observe with astonishment and regret, 
that in order still more effectually to in- 
sure the failure of such schemes, their ex- 
ecution has in many instances been in- 
trusted to incapable hands, according to 
the novel and reprehensible plan, which 
seems to be followed, of bestowing the 
higher patronage of the foreign depart- 
ment upon persons recommended by fami- 
ly connexion or by military rank, and re- 
warding with its inferior posts the basest 
species of political service : 

« But that when we turn from survey- 
ing the effects of mismanagement upon 
our national wealth and our influence 
abroad, to contemplate the blows which 
have been sustained by the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of his Royal Highness’s 
faithful subjects, we are filled with a con- 
cern so much the deeper, by how much 
those interests are inestimably dearer to a 
free people: that to serve the unworthy 

urposes of a court intrigue, for diminish- 
ing the influence of some distinguished 
men, and widening the difference that 
unhappily divides others from his Royal 
Highness’s confidence, we have seen the 
attempt, already partially successful, to 
revive the senseless clamours of a mis- 
guided multitude against his Royal High- 
ness's Roman Catholic subjects, and to 
embody, as the principle of the govern- 
ment, those bigotted doctrines, which, 
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after weakening the strength of the empire 
in war, occasion the necessity for a stand. 
ing army, that exhausts its resources and 
undermines its liberties in peace: nor is 
it one class of his Royal Highness’s sub- 
jects alone who have to lament the injury 
to their constitutional rights which this 
fatal session has brought about: that the 
measures so disastrous to public liberty, 
which his Royal Highness’s advisers have 
prevailed upon parliament to sanction, are 
all the answer that has been given to the 
petitions of the people ; all the return made 
for their unalterable attachment to the 
constitution ; all the means taken to jus- 
tify or fulfil their anxious expectations: 
that on the eve of a prorogation, which 
will leave, for the first time since the re- 
volution, the most precious of their rights 
at the absolute disposal of those advisers, 
we deem it our duty, alike towards his 
suffering but faithful subjects, and towards 
his Royal Highness, solemnly to desire 
that so vast and perilous a trust be no wise 
abused: that when we consider into whose 
keeping the personal freedom of each in- 
dividual in the kingdom is delivered, aad 
reflect that among the confidential ser- 
vants of his Royal Highness, are to be 
found both those who exercised the 
powers of government in Ireland during 
the darkest period of her history, those 
whose general incapacity has been record- 
ed by their colleagues, and those whom 
recent proccedings have stamped as inade- 
quate to contend with the wiles of their 
own agents, we may well be alarmed at 
the prospect of the approaching recess; 
but we deem it a sacred duty not to sepa- 
rate without expressing our earnest ex- 
pectation, that His Royal Highness will 
discountenance, by all means, the em- 
ployment of persons pretending to be 
spies, and in reality contrivers of sedition 
for the sake of gain, the encouragement 
of whose unworthy artifices must end in 
the destruction of innocent individuals, 
endanger the public tranquillity, and irri- 
trievably alienate the affections of his faith- 
ful subjects: and that we pledge ourselves 
to institute a rigorous inquiry at the be- 
ginning of the next session into every 
thing that concerns the execution of the 
new laws during the prorogation of par- 
liament.” 

Lord Castlereagh began with observing, 
that after the speech delivered by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, and the ad- 
dress which he had thought proper to sub- 
mit to the consideration of the House, he 
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felt himself entitled to trespass for some 
time on their indulegnce. If the object 
of the hon. and learned gentleman, indeed 
had been deliberation, and not inflamma- 
tion, his speech would have been unneces- 
sary; for one part of it consisted of 
statements which formed a proper ground 
of inquiry, and another of assertions, 
which, if true, ought long since to have 
led to an impeachment. But the hon. 
and learned gentleman had not stated 
either to be his object on this occasion ; 
and he could not but think it singular, 
that he should have occupied himself the 
whole session in preparing an extended 
pamphlet, in the shape of a speech, and 
embracing a considerable quantity of li- 
bellous matter which he had reserved, not 
much to the credit of his generosity or 
candour, to be directed against him and 
lis friends on the last day of the session. 
It was only the day before that he had 
been given to understand that the inten- 
tion of the hon. and learned gentleman 
had been merely to place his proposed ad- 
dress upon record, without going into 
any elaborate review of the foreign and 
domestic situation of the country. He 
disdained to accept the assurances of the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s liberality 
towards either him, or those who were 
dear to him, although he relied confidently 
on the liberality of the House. It was 
his wish, not only to protect himself, but 
parliament from that system of running it 
down of which they had that night wit- 
nessed so conspicuous an instance. A 
more opprobrious or unjust reflection 
could not be thrown on the character of 
parliament, than to declare that it had 
been insensible to the distresses of the 
people. Every man with whom public 
duty was the basis of conduct must admit, 
that the attention of parliament had been 
directed to this subject with a diligence un- 
exampled ; with the most lively sympathy ; 
and that it had led not only to the most 
useful investigation, but to measures of 
the greatest practical utility. It was true, 
that parliament had been called together 
at a moment of general suffering; and 
without referring here to the direct steps 


taken for alleviating it, he must contend | 
ment had been reduced from 20 to 


that those measures which were repro- 


on the State of the Nation. 


bated as an invasion of liberty had af: 
forded substantial relief in protecting the | 


honest and the industrious against those 
who hoped to make a pretended reform 
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ceedings which had sustained the confi- 
dence of the country, and enabled the 
man who loved it to labour for the sup- 
port of his familly without dreading the 
dagger of the assassin. Parliament, he 
repeated, would have acted the part of a 
driveller, if it bad listened at such a time 
to the hon. and learned gentleman’s pro- 
jects of reform. The difference between 
his views on this subject, and those of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, proceeded 
probably from the different grounds on 
which i were formed. He considered 
the hon. and learned gentleman as de- 
sirous of introducing changes into the 
practice of the constitution of a revolu- 
tionary nature. His own principle, on 
the contrary, was, that it would be dan- 
gerous to yield to any but gradual im- 
provement, arising from, and dictated by 
experience. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman contemplated as desirable, or at 
least favoured, the progress of alteration 
which he was satisfied would subvert in- 
stead of maintaining or improving the 
constitution. The salutary operation of 
the policy pursued by parliament was ma- 
nifested not only in the increasing value 
of the funds, which in the course of the 
session had risen from 62 to 79, but in 
that of every other description of pro- 
perty. There never, in fact, was a ses- 
sion during which the wisdom of parlia- 
ment had been more successfully applied 
in devising the means of practical relief 
to evils of great magnitude and extent; 
or at the close of which more triumphant 
evidence of it was disclosed. Nothing 
but a perverted mind, or an uncandid 
spirit towards parliament, could induce 
any one to regard their proceedings as in- 
dicative of any hostility to the liberties of 
the people. But had the hon. and learned 
gentleman who, at a former period of the 
session, had read to the House another 
elaborate pamphlet on the miserable state 
of the country, ever started one rational 
idea, or submitted a single plan, for the 
diminution of the public burthens? No; 


‘but his constant complaint was, that no- 
thing had been done; and that the esta- 
blishment was not lowered. 


This asser- 
tion was repeated, although the establish- 


18,000,000/.—a reduction larger than had 
been anticipated by the most rigid criti 
cism. Was it a proof that nothing had 
been done, that no report had yet been 


the instrument and means of disturbing | presented from the committee appointed 


the public peace. These were the pro- | to examine the best means of improving 
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the state of the poor-laws, an inquiry so 
difficult and so extensive? If it had been 
found impossible to prepare and digest a 
better system in so shorta time, the issue 
of exchequer bills, for the purpose of giv- 
ing employment to the poor, showed that 

arliament had exerted itself to supply 
immediate relief to the distress of the 
lower classes. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman appeared to have assumed the dis- 
guise of a dissertation on our commercial 
policy, for the purpose of making an ex- 
clusive attack upon his public character. 
He did not believe that his object was in- 
quiry; because if it was, he must give 
him credit for the ability to carry it into 
execution. He had taken the opportunity 
of animadverting on the proceedings of 
congress, and of the allied powers subse- 
quently ; and it was no matter of surprise, 
considering the anxiety with which some 
persons had watched over the fate and 
fortunes of a certain family, that those 
who had achieved their overthrow should 
be the cbjects of suspicion and obloquy 
tothem. But with reference to our com- 
mercial policy, he must deny that his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Robinson) had 
ever supported the abstract principle of a 
system of exclusion. All he had main- 
tained was, that we could not adopt such 
liberal principles, as it was desirable that 
the world should act on generally, whilst 
the system of protection and counter -pro- 
tection was maintained in other countries; 
that a more enlarged policy must be pro- 
gressive and mutual, and could not be 
adopted per saltum, as the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman appeared to think. Had 
he, however, proposed an inquiry into any 
particular branch of the system, it would 
not have been refused. He now came, 
certainly labouring under great disad- 
vantages, to notice in detail those charges 
which were personal to himself or to those 
who were dear to him; and he must de- 
clare that he saw nothing in the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s mode of treating this 
subject which called upon him to view it 
in the light of grace, or courtesy, or libe- 
rality. His description of the alleged 
cruelties which had been practised during 
the administration in Ireland, of which he 
had been a member, ought long since to 
have been made the foundation of .an im- 
peachment, if they were believed to be 
true, and not have been reserved to be 
brought forward in a strain of black, ma- 
lignant, and libellous insinuation on the 
Jast day of a session— 
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Mr. Brougham rose to order, and sub- 
mitted, that these were expressions which 
were not consistent with the decorum and 
dignity of their proceedings. He consi- 
dered that the noble lord was exceeding 
the usual licence of parliamentary lan- 
guage. 

Lord Castlereagh insisted that the hon. 
and learned gentleman had employed in- 
sinuations which he was bound to expose 
and to repel. 

Mr. Bennet contended, that nothing had 
fallen from his hon. and learned friend 
which could justify the noble lord’s aspe- 
rity of observation. 

Mr. Canning apprehended, that there 
was no doubt that the word libellous 
was strictly applicable to whatever was 
said in parliament which, in the case of 
its being printed, would constitute a libel. 

Mr. Brougham admitted, that his reflec- 
tions on the noble lord’s conduct called 
for explanation from him, and even ex- 
cused some warmth in the conduct of his 
defence. 

Lord Castlereagh resumed. He would 
not shrink from asserting that the expres- 
sions of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
applied on the last day of the session to 
transactions which took place twenty 
years ago, were unjust to individuals, pre- 
judicial to the public service, and calcu- 
lated to lend countenance to the machi- 
nations of traitors. He must protest 
against another abuse of the privilege of 
speech in the hon. and learned gentle- 
man’s observations with regard to Genoa, 
nor could ministers be responsible for our 
foreign relations under such a perversion 
of the purposes of that House. He would 
maintain, in opposition to the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that nothing was more 
strongly to be deprecated than the ap 
licy which he recommended, of the greater 
powers making use of their influence to 
force commercial regulations on weaker 
states. It would be an equally unjust and 
unsound principle of commercial inter- 
course for this country to aim at the esta- 
blishment of a distinct cast of British 
merchants in foreign states, —— 
particular exemptions, instead of those 
reciprocal advantages which were essen- 
tial to the rights and interests of every 
people. He would zealously maintain the 
privileges of our merchants, in conformity 
with subsisting treaties; but he never 
would adopt the hollow, despotic, and 
illiberal policy—a policy directly contrary 
to every principle of national law—of ex- 
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tortiag concessions of mercantile ad- 
vantage by means of political superiority. 
If there was any thing on which he could 
undertake to justify himself to the House 
and to the country, it was with respect to 
the policy which had been pursued 
towards Spain and South America. His 
majesty’s ministers had nothing to re- 
roach themselves with on that subject. 
f the hon. and learned gentleman meant 
that the country had not the same com- 
merce with South America that it ever 
had, he denied the statements in which 
the hon. and learned gentleman had in- 
dulged himself. He firmly believed that 
the country had nothing left to desire 
with that portion of the world. Did the 
hon. and learned gentleman mean to say, 
that he would have been able to effect 
any course of policy by which South 
America would have been more friendly 
to the interests of Great Britain? On 
the contrary, he (lord C.) was afraid that 
much injury had been done, not only by 
the hon. and learned gentleman, but by 
others, from the speeches which had been 
made in that House. The hon. and 
learned gentleman, with the peculiar feel- 
ings which he displayed on several occa- 
sions, had stated, that all personal liberty 
had been invaded; but he (lord C.) could 
only say, that those individuals who con- 
sulted the best interests of the nation 
essentially differed from him. In his opi- 
nion, the hon. and learned gentleman was 
a very bad guardian of the liberties of 
Europe. The duke of Wellington had 
acted precisely as the treaties intended he 
should act. He never heard any im- 
peachment of the conduct of that great 
Captain; and regretted, no less than he 
was surprised, to hear, the learned gentle- 
man say, that we were trying to manage our 
affairs rather by military than by civil 
operations. He begged leave to say, 
that all those who regarded the welfare 
and tranquillity of Europe, had acted with 
nothing more than a becoming precaution ; 
they had merely entertained those ordi- 
nary jealousies which existing circum- 
Stances so imperiously demanded. But 
the hon. and learned gentleman has 
talked of that individual to whom the 
document referred (Lucien Bonaparté), 
being solely engaged in literary pursuits 
in og verses, in arranging an heroic 
poem. It did, however, happen that that 
same individual was fired by a spirit of a 
very different kind on the return of 
Buonaparté from Elba, The same cha- 
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racter and energy that at a more early 
period he had exerted, and which led to 
the usurpation of his brother, was not 
less ardently operative in those latter 
days, when the world was so near being 
replunged into all its recent horrors, and 
Europe being again shook to its centre. 
We should indeed be drivellers if we had 
suffered men of that description, in- 
fluenced by their views and passions to 
traverse the world at their pleasure, and 
after having matured their schemes, and 
revisited us with the calamity, to come 
here and receive the meed of the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s approbation. We 
pursued another course, and being re- 
duced to the painful necessity of imprison- 
ing the head of that family, we did not 
push our precautions farther with’respect 
to other branches than a sound discretion 
warranted. Ifthe hon. and learned gentle- 
man proceeded on the assumption that 
the hopes of the partisans of that system 
were extinct, he begged to assure him he - 
was mistaken. The perverse spirit was 
yet alive and active; it went on persevere 
ingly in various parts of the continent, to 
combine all possible means for its object, 
and a large and active branch of the con- 
spiracy had passed over to America. A 
rg across the Atlantic was not 
ikely to neutralize it. The House and 
the country, therefore, would take the 
authority of those who felt it necessary to 
prescribe the restriction adverted to— 
they were best enabled to judge of the 
prudence of the precaution, and the 
country would, no doubt, respect the 
decision. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had in the same spirit of indul- 
gence, expressed his fears for the duration 
of the repose of Europe. It was most 
probable that the speech about to be 
delivered from the throne, would advert 
to the nature of our prospects on that 
head. But he (Mr. B.) who looked with 
such gloomy views at the possibility of its 
continuance, was anxious to spread the 
alarm by his prophecies and fearful ap- 
prehensions. He saw with terror the con- 
tinuance of large armies, and on these he 
founded his alarms for the continuance of 
peace. But he (lord C.) would ask, 
whether it was not natural, that, rescued 
as the powers of Europe were by the 
efforts of public force, they should be still 
disposed to continue a considerable. part 
of that military establishment, to guard 
against the machinations of the friends of 
revolution? It was the alarm that the 
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danger was not yet over—that the spirit 
yet stalked abroad, and was intent on its 
objects, that operated to delay the reduc- 
tion which the state of the finances ren- 
dered necessary, and not any spirit of con- 
quest. The noble lord next proceeded to 
defend the particular diplomatic appoint- 
ments in his official sphere. The discre- 
tion which I have used in making certain 
appointments in foreign countries, has, 
— the noble lord) been referred to, but 

am not disposed to treat this part of the 
subject with any acrimony. I however 
deny any intention of giving a military 
character to our foreign diplomacy, or 
that it was the severe. of the treaty of 
Paris to abandon our insular policy, or 
assume the tone and port of a military 
power. The appointment of lords Cath- 
cart and Stewart, has been censured by 
the hon. member, because they had not 
been brought up regularly for the diplo- 
matic service of the country. They were, 
however, selected, when unfortunately 
the military relations of the country were 
so mixed up with the diplomatic, that if 
the government had sent out one of the 
old trained diplomatists, they must also have 
sent with him a general officer, and nine- 
tenths of the power would have been exer- 
cised by the latter. It was on these 
grounds that these two individuals were 
attached to the head quarters of the allied 
armies. I hope J am not so blinded by 
my attachment toa brother whom I sin- 
cercly love, as not to perceive any insuf- 
ficiency in the powers of lord Stewart to 
fulfil his office. To me his zeal and good 
sense appeared calculated to serve the pub- 
lic interests; but were I ignorant of his 
faults, they would not have escaped the 
observation of my colleagues. The two 
other appointments alluded to, were those 
of Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Manners— As 
to Mr. Reynolds, he had never heard any 
thing to his prejudice ; he had originally 
engaged in treason, and by his discovery 
made the atonement. It was inconsistent 
with the honor of government to allow 
such a man to wander through the 
country, and at a moment, too, when 
these frequent denunciations could not 
contribute to his personal safety. He 
(lord C.) was not secretary in Ireland 
when Reynolds gave his information. It 
was to Mr. Pelham that the disclosures 
were made. Three juries had believed 
his testimony, and the Irish House of Com- 
mons considered it unimpeached. That 
in the estimation of the hon. baronet (sir 


-bench. 
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F. Burdett) such a man appeared in a 
degraded light, was, without imputing im- 
= motives, not unnatural, from the 

abits of personal association that hon, 
baronet had with persons to whom Mr, 
Reynolds could have no recommendation, 
The prejudice was not, however, general, 
Lord Chichester thought so well of his 
character, as to appoint him to the res- 
pectable situation of postmaster-general 
at Lisbon. ‘The corporation of Dublin 
did not deem him unworthy, and gave 
him for his services the freedom of 
their body. The Guild of merchants, 
who voted him the honour of their Guild, 
did not concur in those feelings of repro- 
bation. His testimony was not alone un- 
impeached, but was supported by the 
confessions of the traitors themselves, 
O‘Connor and 251 other traitors confessed 
their guilt and upheld the truth of his 
statement. Mr. Reynolds was also, a 
man in respectable circumstances, and by 
no means likely to prostitute bis talents 
for the public service. He considered 
him, therefore, as an individual assigned 
unjustly to persecution, and in truth as an 
object against whom the most unfounded 
insinuations had been brought. Now, 
(said the noble lord) we come to the case 
of Mr. Manners. ‘The learned gentleman 
speaks of “the notorious Mr. Manners, 
the gross libeller—the editor of the Sa- 
tirist !”’ However notorious he might be 
I can assure the House, that I knew no- 
thing of Mr. Manners. The learned gen- 
tleman has trumped up this appointment 
as a very important thin —whereas the 
office is one of merely 200/. a year in the 
state of Massachussets. I knew not that 
Mr. Manners was engaged in any literary 
work, and I was equally ignorant that his 
character had ever been arraigned in any 
court whatever. All I did was, to desire 
Mr. Hamilton, the under secretary of 
state, to converse with Mr. Manners, and 
to report whether he was calculated to 
perform those functions which were at- 
tached to the situation of consul. From 
him I understood that Mr. Manners was a 
very well educated man, and _ perfectly 
qualified to discharge the duties of the 
office. The learned gentleman says, that 
Mr. Manners received the sentence of a 
court of justice, on the floor of the King’s 
Now, Sir, the conduct of the so- 
ciety of which Mr. Manners was a mem- 
ber, would prove the trivial nature of his 
offence. In the year 1812, Mr. Manners 
who was studying the profession of the 
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law, applied to be called to the bar. The 
benchers of Lincoln’s-inn mooted a point 
in his case; they doubted whether he had 
a right, in consequence of the prosecution 
in question, to be enrolled in that highly 
honourable profession. They decided 
in his favour; and I am sure the learned 
gentleman will not deny that if he be fit 
to be a lawyer, he is fit to be a consul. 
The benchers of Lincoln’s-inn informed 
him, that they would not appoint him until 
the whole case was seen into. The indi- 
vidual who objected to him was called to 
give his statement in writing, and Mr. Man- 
ners was directed to send inhisanswer. Mr. 
Manners requested the present attorney- 
general, then Mr. Shepherd, who was on 
the occasion alluded to, counsel for the 
prosecution, to state whether there was 
any thing in his conduct, as it appeared on 
the trial, which ought to operate to his dis- 
advantage as a candidate for the long- 
robe. Such an answer was given as was 
perfectly satisfactory. When the bench- 
ers of Lincoln’s-inn investigated the case, 
they considered the character of Mr. Man- 
ners perfectly established, as that of a 

erson worthy of being called to the bar. 

he case to which allusion has been made 
was that of Finnerty v. Manners, for a li- 
bel. In mentioning this case, I disclaim 
any personal feelings on this occasion. 
On a recent occasion, I felt myself bound 
tocall Mr. Finnerty to a court of justice, 
for what he said respecting me; but 
I now declare, that nothing but a deep 
sense of the duty I owed to the public 
could on any account have induced me to 
undertake that action, The next appoint- 
ment objected to by the learned gentle- 
man is that of an individual at Genoa. 
The complaint here was, that this gentle- 
man had been in his majesty’s military 
service, and was, therefore, unfit for the 
civil office to which he had been nomi- 
nated. I do not think the appointment 
at all improper. I have known the indi- 
vidual alluded to for twenty years, and, 
as far as 1 have had an opportunity of 
judging a more honourable individual 
does not exist. The idea that mercantile 
business should only be conducted by 
men regularly bred to commerce, is not 
good to the extent to which the learned 
gentleman pushed it. In situations, such 
as that to which this gentleman is ap- 
pointed, the less partiality that is appa- 
rent the better. The learned gentleman 
as alluded to the appointment of a consul 
at Buenos Ayres. 


pointment was made during the adminis- 
tration of marquis Wellesley, and cer- 
tainly 1 conceive that it was a very proper 
one. 

Lastly, to make his pamphlet eom- 
plete, the learned gentleman has entered 
into an argument on the Catholic ques- 
tion. Now that the question has, for the 
present, gone by, the learned gentleman 
comes forward as the great friend of the 
Catholics, as their determined liberator— 
now, when the time of exertion has 
elapsed, he declares, that the country can 
never be safe or happy, until their claims 
are acceded to. I wish the question to 
be settled—I am anxious that the Catho- 
lics should be relieved—but, if this ques- 
tion is to be used, as it has heen used by 
the learned gentleman this night, for the 
purpose of exciting angry feelings against 
those who were most zealous in promote 
ing its success—then, I say, it is better 
that it should not be mentioned. With 
respect to Ireland, I know I never shall 
be forgiven. I have, with many others, 
incurred the inexpiable guilt of preserv- 
ing that main branch of the British ems 
pire, from that separation which the 
traitors of Ireland, in conjunction with a 
foreign power, had meditated. We know 
how far the treaty on this subject was 
carried into effect—we know how solemn] 
it was made—we know the dreadful dan- 
gers which were attendant on it. Those 
who were foiled in their attempt, have 
consoled themselves by endeavouring as, 
far as they could, to throw calumny on 
my name and character. For what rea- 
son? because I exerted myself to defend 
the people of Ireland from the conspiracy 
which surroundedthem. My conduct has 
been the constant theme of invective. 
But I think those who are acquainted with 
me, will do me the justice to believe that 
I never had a cruel or an unkind heart. 
I believe they would not think that I went 
farther in prosecuting even the guilty, in 
Ireland than necessity required—or that 
I had recourse to measures beyond what 
the danger of the times imperatively de- 
manded. If there were cruelties com- 
mitted in Ireland (and I never denied 
that there were), they must fall on the 
heads of those who provoked that guilty 
and unnatural rebellion. I say, if the 
loyal men of Ireland took steps which 
they abhorred and ever must deplore, it 
was because they were the persecuted and 
not the persecuting party. Standing in 
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use those means which God and nature 
had placed in their hands, for the protec- 
tion of their lives and properties against 
lawless force and violence. When, in 
consequence of the state of the country, 
martial law was proclaimed—when the 
rebels were in the field—government had 
no power to repress the excesses of loyal 
men. Those who knew of these enormi- 
ties (for it must be admitted that enor- 
mities were perpetrated) must admit, that 
the loyal part of the community took the 
exercise of this power into their own 
hands, when government could not pro- 
tect them, and when, in consequence, 
their arms were strengthened by the ope- 
ration of martial law. 

It was a most ungenerous and a 
most. ungracious task, for individuals, after 
a long lapse of time, to introduce subjects 
of this kind [Hear]. It was most un- 
just, when the means of proving the wis- 
dom and propriety of the acts of govern- 
ment were gone, for those individuals, 
who, in myriads, might have perished 
under the lash of the law, to become the 
calumniators of that government, from 
whom they had received mercy and for- 
giveness. With respect to Ireland, he 
conceded that he was guilty of the inex- 
piable offence (as it would doubtless ever 
appear in the eyes of the hon. and learned 
gentleman) of having prevented the sepa- 
ration of that part of the empire, and of 
having assisted the efforts of the loyal po- 
pulation of Ireland against the conspiracy 
of rebels and traitors; but he was satisfied 
that none who were acquainted with his 
disposition could accuse him of cruelty: 
and if cruelties and atrocities were perpe- 
trated at that period (a fact which he did 
not deny), the blood which had been spilt 
was on the head of those who had en- 
couraged and sanctioned that guilty and 
unnatural rebellion. At that eventful 
period, the loyal were a persecuted party, 
and they struggled with such arms as 
nature and resentment gave them, to save 
themselves from attacks on their lives and 


property. It was not to be wondered that, | 


in the heat of self-defence and justly ex- 
cited anger, they should be carried beyond 
the strict bounds of discretion or mercy, 
and in the heat of the struggle government 
had no power to repress their loyal indig- 
nation. But it was most invidious and 
unmanly, at this distance of time, when 
every individual who had then conducted 
himself ill, might so long since have been 
brought to punishment if he deserved it, 
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to stand up as the advocate of those whom 
government, if it chose, might have con- 
signed long since to the lash of the law, 
How could any man who had sat silent 
during the last twenty years now rise u 
and expatiate on facts which, if true, 
ought to have been, and would have been, 
long since the subject of impeachment. It 
was upmanly thus to countenance that 
spirit of calumny out of doors, which had 
long prevailed on this subject, though 
without any just foundation.—He felt he 
had been Jed into a subject too extensive 
for the House to follow him through, and 
complained that the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had, on the last day of the session, 
brought forward this motion, almost with- 
out notice, for the sake of entering a 
rotest, as he called it, to rescue his 
onourable name from the disgrace he 
chose to attach to the proceedings of the 
House [Loud cries of Hear, hear !}. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the case of 
Finnerty v. Manners was not that which 
he alluded to. He adverted to the case 
of the king, on the prosecution of Hallet, 
v. Manners, where it appeared, that the 
defendant searched into, and exposed the 
secrets of the plaintifi’s family, and 
threatened to do sv, from month to month, 
evidently with the intention of procuring 
money. 

Sir F. Burdett would not perhaps have 
made any observations on the present oc- 
casion, but for the remarks in which the 
noble lord had indulged relative to his 
conduct. Subjects of great interest had 
been that night brought under considera- 
tion; but there was one of paramount im- 

ortance—he meant that which respected 

reland—particularly as it bore on the 
character of Mr. Reynolds, and the gene- 
ral employment of spies and informers by 
government. If the noble lord had made 
a much less eloquent defence than he had 
done—if he had acquitted himself less sa- 
tisfactorily, than his friends seemed to 
suppose he had done—still no doubt could 
be entertained but that he would carry his 
point. This could not be wondered at, 
when they considered what bench he sat 
on. There was, from some cause or other, 
a sympathy between the opinions delivered 
from that bench, and those adopted by the 
majority of the House. This might per- 
haps be explained, if the bench could 
speak, as a block appeared to have done 
in former times— 


“ Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile Jignum ; 
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Cum faber incertus scamnum, faceretne Pri- 
apum, 
Maluit esse Deum.” 
But he doubted very much whether the 
Treasury-bench could proceed to say with 
that honest piece of wood—* Deus inde 
ego, furum, aviumque, maxima formido.” 
The noble lord had endeavoured to justify 
the scenes that had been acted in Ireland; 
and complained, that silence had been ob- 
served with respect to them for twenty 
years. This he denied. The conduct of 
the Irish government was the common 
subject of remark in that House at the 
time ; and he was old enough to recollect 
that a specific motion was made, to bring 
the House to the declaration, that it was 
highly unconstitutional, illegal, and inhu- 
man, with other epithets of the same 
description, to countenance the infliction 
of torture. The persons who then filled 
that bench, the ministers of the day, felt 
with the noble lord, and the motion was 
negatived. But silence was by no means 
kept on that occasion. If, however, silence 
had been then observed, he contended 
that the lapse of twenty or even of forty 
years, did not oppose a bar to the investi- 
ation of the conduct of a minister. The 
noble lord had pronounced an eulogium 
on Reynolds. He could not, on this oc- 
casion, mention Oliver, Castle, or other 
persons, of the same stamp, who had signa- 
lized themselves in this country—but of 
course they were “ all honourable men.” 
The noble lord knew nothing, it appeared, 
of Reynolds, but that he was engaged in 
a conspiracy in Ireland, and had repented 
of his conduct. Now he (sir F.) would 
relate a plain tale, which would throw some 
light on the history of that infamous ruffian 
Reynolds. [The hon. baronet then read 
the followingevidence given by Mr. Valen- 
tine O'Connor, major and captain Wid- 
drington, Thomas Warner, &c. on the trial 
of Oliver Bond, in 1798, against whom 
Reynolds was the principal witness.] Mr. 
Valentine O’Conner, a merchant of great 
wealth and high character (which can be 
vouched for by the present lord Rendle- 
sham), swore that Reynolds to his know- 
Jedge was of so bad and infamous a cha- 
racter, that he was not to be credited upon 
oath. That he had good opportunities to 
be acquainted with the conduct and cha- 
racter of Reynolds, as he was.nearly con- 
nected with him by marriage. Major 
Witherington, and his brother captain 
Witherington, whose sister is married to 
Reynolds, swore that they did not enter- 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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tain any doubt, but that the death of their 
mother was occasioned by poison having 
been administered to her he Reynolds, 
and that in order to conceal any traces of 
the real cause of her death, he ( Reynolds) 
had her corpse wrapped in a pitch sheet, 
before they, her sons, arrived in Dublin; 
and they further swore, that Reynolds 
robbed her desk and private drawers of 
several hundred pounds. Thomas War- 
ren, who was a partner with Reynolds’ 
mother, in a manufacturing concern in the 
liberties of Dublin, swore, that he had de- 
tected Reynolds at various times of having 
robbed their warehouses of property to a 
considerable amount, and that he was not 
entitled to credit upon his oath, and when 
the counsel for the prisoners asked Rey- 
nolds if he could deny this charge, he 
replied with much levity and indifference 
he would not, that he did steal the goods, 
and that he made use of the value to main- 
tain a whore, whom he had at the time in 
keeping. Reynolds at the time he became 
the agent of the government of Ireland to 
foment the rebellion and to endeavour to 
entrap men to treasonable acts and con- 
versations, was in the most indigent cir, 
cumstances; but after he had consigned 
to death, by his evidence, as many as the 
government considered sufficient for their 
purpose, he was rewarded most bountifully 
with pensions and money which have 
enabled him for the last seventeen years 
to live in splendour. On the day of the 
arrest of Bond and many others, on the 
secret evidence of Reynolds, he (Rey- 
nolds) called and dined with Mrs. Bond, 
and in the course of the afternoon endea- 
voured, as much as possible, to cheer the 
spirits of herself and her children and to 
elicit from her any knowledge which she 
possessed of her husband’s treasonable 
practices; previously to his departure 
from the house he took up one of Bond’s 
children upon his knee, assured the child 
he would soon deliver his father from 
prison, and drank a glass of wine “to the 
speedy destruction of the infamous govern 
ment which tyrannized over Ireland.” 
That the noble lord had not heard of these 
facts was astonishing, but, having heard of 
them, that any man should speak of Rey- 
nolds as an honourable character, as a 
person fit to be trusted by government, 
was still more amazing. Let the House 
look to the situation in which Reynolds 
was found in this country. He was not 
dragged before the public from an obscure 
situation, but, living in affluence, he was 
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summoned, and acted on a grand jury, for 
the purpose of finding bills, by which the 
~ lives of men in this country were placed in 
jeopardy. The character of this man was 
s0 infamous, that he thought lawyers 
would entertain very great doubts, whether 
a bill found by a jury on which such a 
man was placed, could be acted on. Lord 
Coke was of this opinion, who stated, that 
he who acted on a jury should be probus 
et legalis—and, in his (sir F.’s) opinion, 
the appearance of such a person on a jury 
vitiated all their acts. Was he, then, a 
man fit to be rewarded by government? 
Could such a person be held up, by any 
government, as a praise-worthy character, 
without exciting that feeling of disgust in 
the country, which honest minds could not 
suppress, and which must be highly dis- 
advantageous to the government itself? 
But the system of spies and informers was 
now generally acted on. Informers were 
sent through the country to rake up dis- 
content in the haunts of misery and 
wretchedness. When a number of those 
persons were traced from the secretary of 
state’s office into remote parts of the 
country—when those miscreants were 
found endeavouring to promote those dis- 
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discontent in the country, approaching to 
treason. He knew that dissatisfaction and 
discontent existed. They naturally grew 
out of the arbitrary measures of govern- 
ment, the shameful taxation by which 
the people were weighed down, and the 
notorious corruption of that House.— 
When the noble lord spoke of individuals 
countenancing traitors, he would tell him, 
that it was he who countenanced traitors ; 
and he ought to bring some of them to 
trial, in order to show, that he had no 
hand in those vile, and wicked transac- 
tions, of which he might say he knew 
nothing, as he had already done, with 
respect to Reynolds and Manners—the 
latter of whom was the most detestable 
private calumniator that ever appeared in 
the country. Castle and Oliver, and men 
of that description, were the real traitors. 
Heaps of letters had been sent to him, de- 
scribing their conduct ; but those who sent 
them, declined giving their names, while 
the constitution of the country was sus- 
pended—f[Hear!] The noble lord might 
smile; but those who were imprisoned 
, throughout the country, who were drag- 
| ged from gaol to gaol, who were plunged 
in solitary confinement, and, from the 


turbances, on which ministers built the | acuteness of their feelings, were threaten- 
overthrow of the rights and liberties of ed with a deprivation of reason, they had 
Englishmen—the prospect became indeed | no reason to smile. The noble lord, 
alarming. All that his learned friend had after the scenes he had witnessed in Ire- 
said, with respect to the conduct of par- | land, might consider these as trifling pun- 
liament during this session, was perfectly | ishments, not worth the attention of the 
true. They had exerted themselves, not | House. The noble lord expressed a great 
for, but against, the liberties of the coun- | veneration for the law of nations. But had 
try. They had destroyed, ministers would | he shown any respect for that law, when 
say, suspended, the liberties of the coun- | he transferred men, like herds of cattle, 
try. But, in his mind, it would be better | to different despots in Europe—for so he 
to strike the act of Habeas Corpus at! would call them? The noble lord had not 
once from the statute book, rather than, | yet placed a shackle on the mouths of the 
by making a parade of the necessity of members of that House, and he would 
suspending it, to give to ministers an op- | make use of the privilege he enjoyed to 
portunity of introducing other laws, in the speak his sentiments fully. Perhaps it 
highest degree arbitrary and despotic. might be said, that it was impossible to 
Here the hon. baronet, as a proof of the | place the different states of Europe on 
means which spies and informers were | their ancient footing. It might be 80; 


constantly adopting, in order to entrap the | 
unwary, instancedthe case of aprinter, who | 
was applied to for the purpose of striking | 
‘off a number of inflammatory bills, which | 
he was ordered to enclose to a person of 
the name of Nicholls. He very prudently | 
gave information of the circumstance at | 
the secretary of state’s office, but was 
astonished to sce, at that office, the very 
Mr. Nicholls, to whom he had been 


but no difference of opinion could exist 
on that part of the subject which respec- 
ted those infamous characters whom the 
noble lord unfortunately selected for his 
employment in different parts of the world. 
The noble lord had observed, that Rey- 
nolds was placed in a situation of trust. 
This was an aggravation of the circum- 
stance; for such a man was utterly un- 
worthy of confidence. He should have 


directed to transmit the seditious bills. | been employed as a spy, for he was a very 
Sir Francis denied that there was any | proper person to fill such an honourable 
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post. He supposed, an order of spies 
would soon be created. As the grand 
torturer, Sir, what was his name, Fitz- 
gerald, had been made a baronet, so it 
was probable Mr. Reynolds would be made 
a grand-cross of this new order. The sys- 
tem was a new one in this country. It ex- 
cited general disgust; and if it could be 
thought necessary to employ such per- 
sons in an hovourable and free govern- 
ment, at least they ought to be kept out 
of sight, and all moral feeling ought not 
to be shocked by such panegyrics upon 
them as those which had been uttered by 
the nobie lord. All writers agreed in stat- 
ing, that the employment of spies and 
informers was a proof of tyranny. They 
were employed in the times of the worst 
of the Roman emperors. They were em- 
ployed by Nero and Caligula. No doubt 
there existed conspiracies against those 
despots; and if the noble lord had been a 
minister of Nero he would probably have 
made the same panegyric that was made 
in the senate of that period on the infamous 
wretches who were employed, and would 
have equally justified the horrid cruelties 
that were exercised. No doubt there was 
a conspiracy against Nero, and no doubt 
there would be a conspiracy against every 
vile and infamous government until every 
manly feeling should be expelled from the 
human bosom, and fear should be the 
sole motive of human action. We were 
positively at present under a military go- 


vernment—a government of the naked | 


sword ; for soldiers were every where used, 
and the old constitutional laws were dis- 
used. More especially now that parlia- 
ment was about to separate, the country 
would be at the mercy of the executive 


government ; a situation which was in- | 


tolerable to a man of any generous feeling. 
Tohold one’s liberty at the pleasure of 
another man was a state of life scarcely 
preferable to death. 
greater than solitary, arbitrary confine- 
ment. Lad there not been a petition that 
night presented from a person who had 
been imprisoned for seventeen weeks, who 
was taken up because he promoted a pe- 


tition for parliamentary reform—who was | 


sent to gaol, put in irons, and yet against 
whom, when he was brought to trial, 
nothing could be substantiated. If to ne- 
ution parliament for reform was high trea- 
son, let it be at once declared so. Let 
the country know to whom allegiance 
was to be considered as due. Let it be 
Proclaimed by what rule men held their 


on the State of the Nation. 


No evil could be 
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lives and liberties. In the greatest tyran- 
ny on earth the law was published; and 
no attempts were made to entrap men 
and circumvent them, and put their lives 
in jeopardy, when they were doing that 
which they did not consider at all as 
drawing on them the imputation of 
crime. 

The Attorney-General said, he was quite 
unacquainted with Mr. Reynolds, but 
thought he had been unfairly dealt by. 
When Mr. Reynolds was a witness on 
the trials alluded to in Ireland, all the 
attacks now made on him were made to 
induce the juries not to believe his tes- 
timony; but, after the fullest investiga- 
tion of the circumstances of the case, the 
veracity of Mr. Reynolds was confirmed 
before three different juries, and on his 
evidence principally the persons tried 
were convicted of the offences of which 
they were accused. Afterwards, on Mr. 
Reynolds’s evidence at the bar of the 
House of Commons, bills of attainder 
were agreed to. Thus had Mr. Reynolds’s 
character passed through a very fiery or- 
deal without injury; unless the verdict of 
_juries were not to be attended to when 
they convicted, but only when they 
-acquitted the persons charged before 

them. The great fault of Mr. Reynolds 
_ was his having entered into the conspiracy, 
‘for which he afterwards made an atone- 
ment. He (the attorney-general) was 
'one of those perverted beings who did 
not think that it was criminal ina man to 
come forward, and make an atonement 
for a previous offence. So far from think- 
ing such conduct a crime, he was one 
of those wrong headed persons who call- 
'ed it a virtue. As to the appointment 
of Mr. Reynolds on the grand jury, go- 
| vernment knew no more of his having 
' been so appointed than the hon. and learn- 
_ed gentleman himself. He had beeninform- 
ed, that on Mr. Reynolds’s being sum- 
moned on the grand jury, he was anxious 
to get rid of the burthen, and asserted 
that he ought to be excused on the ground 
of his being appointed a consul to a foreign 
state ; but this was refused by the summon~ 
ing officer. With respect to Castle, it 
| was not until a considerable time after the 
2d of December, that a single individual 
connected with government, was aware 
that such a person as Castle was in exist- 
ence. He had nothing to do with Castle’s 
general character ; but he had stated facts, 
and without wishing to comment on the 
verdict of the jury, he thought, and should 
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think as long as he lived, that the law offi- 
cers of the Crown would not have been 
justified, had they not put the persons on 
their trials who had recently been acquit- 
ted. Adverting to the case of Mr. Man- 
ners, he repeated the statement which the 
noble lord had made on the subject of the 
trial of that gentleman for libel Was it 
because a man wrote an angry answer to 
an attack made upon him, that, however 
erroneous he might be in doing so, his 
character was to suffer, unless it could be 
shown that his moral feeling was impeach- 
ed? If such attacks as those which had 
been made on Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Man- 
ners were listened to, there was no man, 
however honourable, who had political 
enemies, that might not be so assailed by 
affidavits and similar statenents. The 
hon. baronet had said, that the employ- | 
ment of spies and informers was a system | 
of atyrannical government. This might 
be a very convenient doctrine for those | 
who were no enemies to conspiracy and 
treason. It would be very convenient for 
persons who were engaged in any criminal 
proceeding to establish that he who was a 
spy, a partizan, or an informer, ought 
never to be believed. That once establish- 
ed and complete, impunity would be es- 


tablished for all kinds of guilt. He allow- 
ed that the testimony of such an_indivi- 
dual ought to be received with great cau- 
tion, but when confirmed by that of other | 
witnesses, and by the circumstances of 
the case, to reject it would be togrant | 
an indemnity to crime. 

Mr. Bennet said, that he could not 
listen to the declaration of the noble lord | 
that those who differed from him on this | 
subject were abettors of treason and ma-_ 
lignant calumniators, without repelling | 
the accusation with all the scorn which it 
merited. As long as he had a seat in that 
House, he would exercise his right to in- | 
quire into the conduct of our government. | 
—With reference to the surrender of | 
Genoa to the king of Sardinia, and the 
transfer of upper Saxony, he could not 
remember without indignation and shame 
the share which our government had in 
those infamous transactions; and he was 
ee that although the votes of that 

Touse might carry the noble lord through 


at present, future historians would repre- 
sent those transactions as blots and stains 
on the administration of the noble lord, 
and on the character of the parliament by 


which they had been sanctioned. It 
might suit the system of the noble lord to 
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put down by clamour what he could not 
refute by argument. But he begged 
leave to tell that noble lord, that he was 
not to be intimidated by his boastings or 
his threats from doing his duty. That he 
considered the conduct of government as 
a disgrace to the nation, and thinking so 
he was not to be deterred from publicly, 
here and elsewhere, proclaiming his opi- 
nion. The noble lord had said much 
about his own feelings, and for himself he 
had no doubt that the noble lord had a 
kind heart; but certainly if the Irish go. 
vernment had not encouraged the hor- 
rible practices so often alluded to in the 
course of the evening, they had winked at 
them. He did not accuse the noble lord 
and the Irish government of having per- 
sonally inflicted torture, of having flogged 
their miserable victims with their own 
hands,—but he accused them of having not 
only not punished those who perpetrated 
these enormities, but of having singled 
them out as fit objects for reward. When 
he looked, therefore, at the power given 
by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
and considered to whom it was given, he 
was filled with alarm at the recollection of 
the cruelties that had taken place under 
a similar superintendence. The noble 
lord had certainly identified himself with 
some of the worst proceedings in Ireland, 


by his having consented to make Mr, 


Judkin Fitzgerald a baronet. It was to 
prostitute the honour, thus to bestow it 
on a man against whom he could not find 
terms sufficiently forcible to express his 
indignation. He instanced several cases 
to prove the cruelties of which he had 
been guilty. One was of a schoolmaster 
who had been flogged because a French 
note was found on him; although when 
that note came afterwards to be trunslated, 
it turned out to be merely the apology of 
a French teacher for non-attendance ! 
This infamous character whom the noble 
lord rewarded for his crimes with the 


honour of rank and title, not only never 
' denied the atrocities to which he had al- 


luded, but avowed on his trial, that he 
had tortured for the purpose of extorting 
confession, that he had so done often, and 
that he gloried in the deed.—On the trial, 
the report of which he then held in his 
hand, between sir Judkin Fitzgerald, the 
noble lord’s baronet, and Mr. Francis 
Doyle, this sentiment was repeatedly 
avowed, to the honour of the judge who 
tried, and the auditors who heard the 
cause ; and yet to a wretch of this class and 


— 
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description, the honours that the Crown 
ought only to bestow on the meritorious 
public servant were prostituted. Judging 
then what the government might do, from 
what they had done, he could not con- 
template without alarm the powers that 
were placed into such hands. He had 
in his hand two depositions to acts of a 
similar kind. One was the affidavit of 
John Clare, of Essex-street, Dublin, mer- 
chant-taylor, sworn on the 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1810, and stating, that in the memo- 
rable year 1798 anumber of floggings, 
half-hangings, &c. took place at the Royal 
Exchange, immediately adjoining the 
Castle gates, at the lower Castle-yard, at 
the Barracks, at Essex bridge, &c. all of 
which must have been known to the noble 
lord opposite. Among other things the 
deponent declared that he had seen men 
pitched and tarred, and hunted through 
the streets, on whom torture was after- 
wards inflicted. Another affidavit was 
from Timothy Brophy, who deposed, that 
in 1798 he had been offered a commission 
to give information, but that, having no 
information to give, he had been tortured. 
He was stripped naked, tied hands and 
feet, and whipped to the amount of 100 
lashes. His raw back was then rubbed 
with salt and gunpowder, and the whip- 
ping was renewed, until he became insen- 
sible. They had heard a great deal 
about the excellent moral character of 
Reynolds. He was the last man in the 
world to wish to attack the character of 
individuals, or to drag them unnecessarily 
before the public. He would admit too, 


that under the circumstances of the re- | 
bellion in Ireland, it was perhaps the | 


bounden duty of the administration of that 
country to avail themselves of the evi- 
dence of such persons as Reynolds. But 
when speaking of the character of such a 
person, it was always to be remembered 
that he had sworn a solemn oath to the 
United Irishmen—he had sworn a so- 


Jemn oath to be true to them, and that | 


he afterwards turned round and swore 
away the lives of those persons to whom 
he had thus sworn to be true. But it was 


said his character had been completely | 


white-washed—that he was quite rege- 
nerated—that his conduct subsequent to 
that time had been most exemplary, and 
that all that he stated on the trials of the 
United Irishmen had been most satisfac- 
torily established by the most undoubted 
authorities. All that Reynolds stated at 
the trials of Oliver Bond and others might 
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be perfectly true. But the circumstance 
of his being believed by juries at these 
trials did not necessarily establish his cha- 
racter. The greatest liar might some- 
times speak truth. The most infamous 
characters, such as Reynolds, Castle, and 
Oliver, and the 100 other agents of the 
same class and description, might give 
true evidence on their oaths. But did 
their speaking truth make them less in- 
famous and degraded—did the circum- 
stance of their being credited by juries, 
wash out their former crimes in the in- 
famy of their new trade. There were 
many instances in our history of men 
having been believed by juries, who were 
not on that account considered less in- 
famous characters. In the Popish plot 
the evidence of Oates and Bedloe and 
Dugdale was not only believed by juries, 
but even by the House of Peers. But 
were the characters of these persons at- 
tempted to be set up, because juries and 
the House of Peers believed their evidence 
(Hear, hear!}? Would any person at- 
tempt to set up Castle—would he be 
less the bully of a brothel—would he be 
less the person who was guilty of forging 
bank notes, if his evidence had been be- 
lieved by ajury, as it happened not to be 
' believed? This man had been before em- 
| ployed by government as a spy, though 
it had been stated that government knew 
nothing of him till a considerable time 
after the transaction of the 2nd of De- 
| cember. He could not, however, believe 
| that the secretary of state for the home 
department was ignorant of it. He hap- 
_ to know that the noble lord at the 
ead of the home department, and the 
chief justice of the court of King’s-bench, 
knew of this. A letter was written to 
'the noble secretary, informing him of 
this man having appeared as a spy, by 
the transport board. For transactions in 
which he was implicated he would have 
' been convicted in a court below; but he 
_was brought up to the court of King’s- 
bench by a certiorart by lord Ellenbo- 
-rough. As this was a government spy, he 
| was not to be punished, but rewarded— 
he was kept till another opportunity, that 
_he might again be let loose on the public. 
' He knew that the noble secretary of state 
for the home department was acquainted 
with this by a letter from a magistrate ; 
and therefore, when a right hon. gentle- 
man said government knew nothing of 
him till a considerable period after the 
transactions respecting which he gave 
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evidence, from the courtesy due from 
one member to another, he was bound to 
say, he believed that the right hon. gen- 
tleman knew nothing of the circumstance 
in question; but the noble lord (Sid- 
mouth) knew about it from the corres- 
pondence with the magistrate; and Cas- 
tle was known to government as one of 
the most wicked and profligate characters 
ever let loose on the world [Hear, hear, 
hear!]. They could therefore no more 
disclaim their connexion with this man, 
than they could with their new Protegé 
Oliver. He was entitled to think, that 
the employment of spies and informers 
reflected discredit on the government. 
When the affairs of a country went on 
smoothly, a government were always very 
willing to take credit for the circum- 
stance ; and certainly on the other hand 
discredit was due to a government when 
a country was in such a disordered state 
as this now was. We now witnessed 
something which had never been heard 
of before. Men were let loose on the 
country of a most infamous description— 
men who lived by the existence of dis 
order, and whose interest it was to create 
disorder if they found none. With all 
the respect which he had for the noble 


lord at the head of the home department, 
he could never think of the circumstance 
of Oliver having been let loose on the 
country in the manner he was but with 


abhorrence. In his progress from Bir- 
mingham to Wolverhampton, for he him- 
self knew that he was there, and to Not- 
tinghamshire and Lancashire, he had been 
guilty of stimulating unfortunate wretches 
to acts for which their lives were forfeited. 
Whenever Oliver withdrew from the scene, 
a complete change took place. Had his 
majesty’s government, in 18]2, stimu- 
lated the people in the disturbed coun- 
ties in the manner in which Oliver and 
men of that description had lately stimu- 
lated the people—had they sent delegates 
among them to inflame them, as men’s 
minds were more disturbed than now, the 
results would have been very different. 
And he would caution government during 
the recess not to play the same game 
over again—not to stimulate the people 
to acts of violence, that these acts might 
serve as a justification to further en- 
croachments on the liberties of the coun- 
try [Hear, hear, hear !}. 

Lord Castlereagh said, after what had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman who had 
just sat down, and after the affidavits which 
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he had introduced to the notice of the 
House, he hoped-the House would indulge 
him a few minutes while he called their 
attention to the subject of those affidavits, 
Some years ago he had conceived it in- 
cumbent on him, as a public duty to pro- 
secute Mr. Finnerty for a libel. He put 
it to the hon. member, whether he had 
not received these affidavits from Mr. Fin- 
nerty? He had declined the offer of go- 
vernment to carry on that prosecution, 
and on that occasion, as well as in the case 
of Jones, he had gone before a grand jury 
himself. He had not from any private 
feeling, but as a public duty, felt himself 
called on to prosecute Mr. Finnerty. Mr, 
Finnerty thought that he (lord C.) was 
the individual who kept him from going 
to Walcheren; an imputation on his loy- 
alty, ashe conceived. After the prosecu- 
tion was commenced an hon. officer, now 
in India, called upon him, and told him 
that Mr. Finnerty was sorry for what he 
had stated, with respect to him (lord C.), 
that he was unwilling to go into the 
King’s-bench, and that he wished him to 
desist from the prosecution. He then 
told the officer alluded to, that he could 
not consent to hush up the prosecution, 
as that might give rise to inferences which 
he could not wish to be made; and that 
Mr. Finnerty might go into the King’s- 
bench, and state what he could in his de- 
fence. Mr. Finnerty shortly afterwards 
went to Ireland, and collected there those 
extra-judicial atlidavits from some of which 
passages had been that evening read to 
the House. Mr. Finnerty was a con- 
victed libeller himself—he was convicted 
of publishing a treasonable and seditious 
libel; and under these circumstances he 
was perhaps not uofitly removed from 
Walcheren; but Mr. Finnerty was mis- 
taken in supposing that he (lord C.) had 
any thing to do with that removal, Mr. 
Finnerty’s character, therefore, did not 
stand particularly high as a loyal subject. 
Because, therefore, he would not compro- 
mise withhim in a court of justice—not that 
he bore any resentment towards him, but 
because if he had done so, it would have. 
been thought that he shrunk from _in- 
quiry—he had thought proper to collect 
these affidavits. He was stopped by the 
court from reading them. He, however, 
had read two of them. In one of them 
he (lord C.) was charged with having 
sent a man to Botany Bay on his own au- 
thority. What, he would ask, would be 
the situation of public men, if in this man- 
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ner affidavits were to be got up, and read 
in the House with respect to the various 
transactions in which they happened to 
be engaged, and they were obliged to 
rove a negative in every case. He be- 
ieved the hon. member (Mr. Bennet), a 


most respectable individual, and a man of 
honour—he was astonished, therefore, 
how he could bring such an affidavit as 
this before the House. A fortnight after 
the affidavit alluded to had been read in 
court, he had received a letter from lord 
Bantry, and captain Sutherland, stating 
their astonishment at this charge, and 
that they were two of fifteen men who had 
tried the man alluded to under martial 
law, and sentenced him to fourteen years 
banishment to Botany Bay. In the other 
affidavit he was charged with having been 
present at the infliction of torture; but 
though he could not consider the mili- 
tary punishment of flogging as torture, 
yet if that punishment had not been in- 
flicted, recourse must have been had to the 
sword, which would have wasted a great 
part of the population; he went along 
with the hon. gentleman in considering 
the use of flogging to extract evidence 
from men as most wicked and unjustifia- 
ble torture. He could only say that he 
had never seen any man punished in this 
way in his life, except a soldier in his own 
militia regiment. ‘lhis was the only two 
charges which were known to him, be- 
cause they were the only ones which 
were dragged out of a bundle which Mr. 
Finnerty had thought proper to get up, 
because he (lord C.) would not compro- 
mise the prosecution against him. 

Mr. Hiley Addington said, that an hon. 
gentleman had stated, that his noble rela- 
tive was acquainted with Castle before 
the late transactions. He could only say, 
that he had distinctly heard his noble re- 
lative state that he had never known any 
thing of Castle till January last. An 
hon. baronet had read an extract from a 
pamphlet, the name of the author of which 
he had not mentioned. As to the facts 
stated in the extract, he knew nothing of 
them. But this he could say, that al- 
though Mr. Nicholls might be once or 
twice in the secretary of state’s office, he 
did not in any way come under the sweep- 
ing stigma of having been employed by 
government. He rose principally to do 
an act of justice which he should be 
ashamed of himself if he shrunk from, to- 
wards an injured individual who had been 
most cruelly treated both within doors 
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and without—he meant Mr. Oliver. 
Within the last fortnight, two or three 
most respectable magistrates of Yorkshire; 
who had taken an unfavourable impres- 
sion against government, and conceived 
that Oliver had instigated the insurrec- 
tion, requested that that individual might 
be examined at the home office in their 
presence on the subject. Their request 
was complied with, and that individual did 
undergo an examination during two morn- 
ings in their presence. One of them 
was a respectable magistrate of Yorkshire, 
and the other a member of the House, not 
now present. They took the examination 
themselves, in presence of the individual 
who principally brought the charge 
against Oliver. What was the result? 
Both of them declared to his noble rela- 
tive, that they were completely satisfied 
the charges against Oliver were unfound- 
ed, and that there was not the smallest 
reason for supposing that the insurrection 
was instigated or promoted by any thing 
he had either said or done. Such was 
the result of the examination, and he was 
sure the House would think that he had 
only done his duty in rising to vindicate 
the character of that calumniated indivi- 
dual. He begged leave merely to add, 
that Mr. Oliver had come to the home 
office with the most respectable references 
in April last; he came to give informa- 
tion which he had accidentally obtained ; 
he had never been a party to any treason; 
he had never made any bargain with the 
government for the information — he 
had never made any charge —he had 
never received any thing from govern- 
ment up to this moment but payment of 
his travelling charges. Previously to the 
23d of May, most respectable magistrates 
from the neighbourhood of Nottingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
had sent information to government that a 
rising was expected to take place on the 
9th of June, and all the accounts wonder- 
fully coincided. Mr. Oliver was sent 
down principally with a view to gain in- 
formation respecting that rising. 

Mr. Barham doubted much whether the 
country, or even that House, would con- 
cur in the judgment of acquittal which the 
secret tribunal to which the right hon. 
gentleman referred had pronounced on 
the spy, Oliver. For his part, his judg- 
ment could not be on the favourable side, 
when he recollected what he had heard 
from a departed right hon. friend of his, 
whose memory had been so justly eule- 
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gized that night. The late Mr. Ponsonby 
had told him, that he believed, in his con- 
science, the imsurrection would not have 
taken place had it not been for Oliver. 
He had been so struck with this observa- 
tion, that he asked his right hon. friend to 
repeat what he had stated, and he did 
repeat it. 

Lord Cochrane declared, that parliament 
had been, since the commencement of the 
session, employed, not in redressing the 
grievances of the people, but in repressing 
the expression of their sentiments. None 
of {the allegations of the petitions on the 
table had been inquired into: but when 
green bags were introduced by the noble 
lord opposite, they were, without delay, 
referred to committees, and reports made 
to the House, without any opportunity 
being afforded to show the falsity of the 
allegations in the evidence. He had in- 
tended to have moved some resolutions 
expressive of his opinion of the state of 
the country, during the session, but had 
never had an opportunity of bringing 
them forward. 

Mr. W. Smith could not help expressing 
his satisfaction at hearing the condemna- 
tion of torture to extract evidence which 
had been pronounced by the noble Jord. 
With respect to sir Thomas Judkin Fitz- 
gerald, he knew not whether he was dead 
or alive, but he held in his hand a pam- 
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from their nature, and particu. 
rly from the appearance of candour and 
moderation with which they were now in- 
troduced, were calculated to make an un- 
due impression, he could not suffer the 
question to go to that division which must 
consign it for ever to the contempt of the 
House and of the country, without offer- 
ing afew observations upon the matters 
and the conduct of the discussion. Every 
man who had witnessed the course lately 
adopted, on more than one occasion, by 
the hon. member who spoke last (Mr. W. 
Smith), must have been surprised at hear- 
ing him profess his ignorance, whether the 
defendant in the cause to which he refers 
red was alive or dead.—The dead or the 
absent had been, in late instances, the ob- 
jects of the hon. gentleman’s attack. The 
former, he had found, might sometimes 
make reprisals,—[ Tear, hear !]—the lat- 
ter were wholly precluded from reply, 
and for the satisfaction of the hon. gentle- 
man, he (Mr. C.) could assure him that 
the person he had named on this occasion 
was now no more. But however conve- 
nient this species of hostility might be, it 
would at least be more fair and more gee 
nerous if the hon. gentleman were to 
confine his future attacks to the living, if 
not to the present—[ Hear, hear, hear!]. 
—The hon. gentleman had entirely mis- 
taken the nature of the plea of his noble 


phlet bearing to be a report of his trial. 
This report contained the defence of Fitz- | 
gerald by himself, in which he expressed | 
sentiments most opposite to those which | 
the noble lord had expressed: for he de- | 
clared to a jury, that on a variety of oc- | 
casions he had ordered to be flogged per- | 


sons who afterwards proved to be innocent, | 
tor the purpose of extracting truth. If this | 
was not true why had it not been contra- | 


friend (lord Castlereagh). He (lord 
Castlereagh) had not endeavoured to 
evade inquiry ; on the contrary, he had 
most assiduously courted it; and that too 


| in the manner which would be best calcu- 


lated to elicit truth. He had courted a 
distinct examination into the matters 
charged. It was the present mode of intro- 
ducing the accusation against him which 
his noble friend deprecated. He required 


dicted? Was it not true thatthe man who | what justice dictated, and what no man 


had stated, in a court of justice, that he had 
made use of torture in a number of in- 
stances for the sake of obtaining truth, 
had afterwards been made a baronet? If 
this was true, would not the fair inference 
be, that government not only wished the 
infliction of torture, but had rewarded this 
individual for doing that which they were 
ashamed to do themselves ? 

Mr. Canning said, he was as unwilling 
as the hon. gentleman (Mr. W. Smith) 
to prolong the debate ; but after the revi- 
val, not for the first nor the twentieth 
time, of charges which had been as often 
refuted as they had been brought forward 
-—after the renewal of calumnies which, 


who had a feeling of justice could deny— 
that the matters of charge should be dis- 
tinctly brought forward,—that he might be 
sent to histrial fairly, and with due notice, 
and that his conduct in Ireland might not 
be mixed up with that infinity of detail, 
that mass of irrelevant matter, from fo- 
reign politics to cotton twist,—-(a laugh} 
—with which they had been jumbled on 
the present occasion. His noble friend 
had justly to complain of the manner m1 
which this accusation had been brought 
forward; for how did he stand with re- 
spect toit? He was now—not during the 
currency of a session when there was 
space for discussion and opportunity for 
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refutation, but on the very eve of a pro- 
rogation, when reply was almost impossi- 
ble, at least was thought to be so—charg- 
ed with what, if true, would not only ren- 
der him unfit for the high situation which 
he filled, but would justly expose him to 
the most severe animadversions of parlia- 
ment, and to the execrations of his coun- 
try—[Hear, hear!}—He (lord Castle- 
reagh) had to complain, not only that the 
transactions to which allusion had been 
made, were those upon which a period of 
twenty years had closed, but also, that the 
charges extracted out of them were thus 
incidentally thrust forward for no other 
reason than because there was some 
chance of their remaining unrefuted 
[Hear, hear!]. But let the House exa- 
mine a little farther into the sources from 


which these charges emanated. Had the | 


hon. member (Mr. Bennet) ventured to 
give a direct answer to the question of, 
trom whom he procured his affidavits? 
Had he informed the House whether it 
was from a pardoned traitor or a pilloried 
libeller?—{ Hear, hear !]—He (Mr. Can- 
ning) did not presume to assert that in- 
formation procured from such sources was 
altogether to be discredited ; but, con- 
forming to the generally received opinions 
of mankind, it might bave been as well, if 
the hon. gentleman had stated to the 
House what the nature of those sources 
was—that though to him they might have 
appeared perfectly pure and acceptable, 
yet still they were such as, to ordinary 
minds, would carry with them an aspect of 
suspicion. [Hear, hear !].—Calumnies, 
founded on the authority of a traitor who 
had been pardoned, or of a libeller who 
had had the advantage of standing in the 
pilory, might, no doubt, be very satisfac- 
tory to some gentlemen’s minds: but still 
it seemed right to disclose the channel 
through which they were procured, from 
compassion to the poor, feeble understand- 
ings of those who, not yet up to the times, 
thought, as of old, that the less polluted 
the sources of intelligence, the better.— 
(Hear, hear, hear !]—Putting these con- 
siderations for a moment out of view, and 
wholly abstracting the transactions to 
which these affidavits related from the 
Connexion which had been endeavoured 
to be established between them and his 
noble friend, he would ask, was this the 
time when such circumstances ought to 
be brought forward for discussion? Was 
this the time when we were to go back 
to that unhappy period in the history of 
(VOL, X) 
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Ireland—to take up and bring to view all: 
the disgusting effects of those dissensions, 
which, unhappily, convulsed that kingdom 
twenty years ago? [ Hear, hear!]—No 
doubt it was possible, it might even be 
easy, to drag forth instances of atrocity, 
of public treason, and private violence, to 
equal if not to exceed the crimes of the 
present day; but what purpose would 
that answer? Was there a man who va- 
lued the tranquillity of his country, or 
had at heart its security, who did not wish 
that the veil of oblivion should be drawn 
over scenes so long passed and so deeply 
to be lamented : or, who if he should feel it 
| to be an act of duty to call back the pub- 
| lic attention to them, would not wish to 
| do it with all the solemnity of a judicial in- 
_quiry?> [Hear, hear!]. What was this 
night, and in this place, the apparent ob- 
ject of their introduction? Was it satis- 
faction and reparation to the individuals 
said to be injured? That could not be; 
for the House of Commons was not the 
proper place where such reparation could 
be made. Was it to bring the individuals 
said to be concerned in such atrocities, to 
justice? Why then was not the proper 
form resorted to?—Why was not an in- 
quiry proposed, or an impeachment insti- 
tuted? The present mode of noticing 
these transactions could lead to none of 
these ends. For let the fate of the mo- 
tion be what it might, the imputed guilt 
or real innocence of the individuals thus 
collaterally accused would still remain un 
decided [Hear, hear!]. The only ob- 
ject that could by possibility have been 
attained, was one which the answer of his 
noble friend (1ord C.) had defeated—that 
of giving a temporary triumph to un- 
founded calumny. But notwithstanding 
the advantage which truth and justice had 
given to his noble friend on this sudden 
and unprovoked attack upon his character, 
what was the situation in which the pre- 
sent charges had placed him, compared 
with his un-named accusers ?—They who, 
_perhaps, had shared in repeated pardons, 
-who had hid their heads beneath a gene- 
‘ral amnesty—[cheers ]—what is the gene- 
| rous use now made of their immunity from 
| punishment ?—Pardoned traitors, who are 
‘indebted for their safety, perhaps for their 
existence, to the clemency of his noble 
friend, were produced as his accusers! as 
witnesses on whose evidence he was to. 
have been convicted, if, in his oblivion of 
the heats and animosities of those days, he 
~ also { as well he might) cast aside the 
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memory of his own individual acts, and of 
the means of his own justification [ Hear !}. 
If the legislature had consented to bury in 
oblivion the crimes of rebellion, was it too 
much to expect that they who owed all to 
that circumstance should also permit 
their’s to be forgotten? Was it too much 
to expect, that after twenty years, rebels 
themselves should forgive to the Irish go- 
vernment the crime of having forgiven 
them ?—[Much applause]. On this part 
of the subject there was one circumstance 
which the personal delicacy of his noble 
friend, particularly with regard to one in- 
dividual, had hindered him from mention- 
ing. His noble friend, on the change of 
government from lord Camden to lord 
Cornwallis, had made strenuous and suc- 
cessful exertions to screen one convicted 
libeller from the remnant of his merited 
punishment, and the House had that night 
witnessed the reward of those exertions— 
[ Loud cheers]. 

If the manner of introducing this per- 
sonal attack has been extraordinary, the 
occasion on which it was brought forward 
was not less remarkable, nor less deserv- 
ing of censure. Was there, he would ask, 
a single member in the House, not previ- 
ously informed of what had been intended 
by the present motion, who would have 
supposed, from the notice given by the 
hon. and learned gentleman that it was 
to be made the vehicle of a personal at- 
tack on his noble friend? Was there one 
member who could for a moment have 
imagined, that instead of a retrospect of 
the business of the session, and perhaps a 
general censure of the conduct of minis- 
ters, he should be obliged to listen toa 
gross personal attack on one individual ? 
An attack which, had not that noble per- 
son been unfortunately enabled from re- 
collection of circumstances to repel it, 
might have consigned him to a miscon- 
struction of five months,—to the obloquy 
of a whole recess,—during which he might 
have been held up to the contempt and 
abhorrence of his fellow-subjects—[ Hear, 
hear! )].—He would, however, do the hon. 
and learned mover of the address the jus- 
tice to say, that he had only sketched the 
outline which the hon. members who fol- 
lowed him had filled up. But did it, or 
could it, enter into the raind of any man, 
that even if the avowed object of the mo- 
tion had been (what it was not) to exa- 
mine the conduct of his majesty’s minis- 
ters of the present day, he should hear 
only an inquiry into the conduct of the 
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government of the year 1797? [ Hear, 
hear, hear!] If no consideration of jus- 
tice to his noble friend could have weight 
with gentlemen on the other side, was the 
conduct of the government in Ireland (if 
that were to be made matter of inquiry) 
of such trifling import as to be thus intro- 
duced collaterally, and without any pre- 
vious notice? Did gentlemen conceive 
that the conduct of successive administra- 
tions in Ireland 20 years ago was of such 
notoriety, and so fresh in the memories of 
all, that facts and dates could be quoted as 
if they were the occurrences of the last 
month? If these matters, therefore, were 
to be discussed at all, were they not of 
importance enough to engage the atten- 
tion of the House separately, and to be 
brought before them upon due notice and 
with due deliberation ? 

He would admit with the hon. member 
(Mr. W. Smith), that a reference to the 
affairs of Ireland at the period alluded to 
might afford a warning lesson to future 
governments ; but he denied that it was 
such a lesson as that hon. member inculcat- 
ed. The example of Ireland did, indeed, 
show how cautiously the executive power 
should watch the slightest indication of an 
approach to that condition in which, for 
want of sufficient authority and protection 
in the state, man takes arms against his 
fellow man in civil contest. It showed 
how promptly it was the duty of a govern- 
ment to come forward on the first menace 
of such an alarm with precautionary mea- 
sures to insure the publie tranquillity— 


-(Hear, hear, hear !].—Had the subject 


been introduced at an early period of the 
present session, it might, therefore, have 
been useful in stimulating parliament to 
adopt measures adequate to the suppres- 
sion of rebellion in its infancy — [ Hear, 
hear !]—but, except for such purpose, it 
would, he must confess, be difficult to 
conceive its utility. He knewno lesson of 
moral or political utility that could be de- 
rived from the contemplation of sufferings 
and inflictions that make the heart shud- 
der—from exhibiting in detail those vio- 
lences and cruelties of which, whoever 
were the perpetrators, the nation must 
seek to efface from the feelings of this ge- 
neration, and from the recollection of 
mankind (if possible) the sorrow and the 
shame. 

He should now say a word or two on 
the proposed address. In his opinion, 
were even all the matters that it contained 
in themselves unobjectionable, it would be 
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a sufficient ground for its rejection by the 
House, that, professing to be a faithful re- 
view of the proceedings of the session, it 
omitted many most material transactions of 
the session altogether. Many, and those 
(he thought) the most remarkable of the 
decisions of the House were wholly passed 
by.—Was it not somewhat strange, for in- 
stance—did it not, he would add, show 
some want of respect to the noble lord 
(Cochrane) and the hon, baronet his col- 
league, the members for Westminster— 
might it not disappoint, in a great degree, 
their hopes of future fame—that on the 
subject of parliamentary reform—that one 

reat and important topic, on which they 
Fad bestowed so much of their valuable 
labour—the address should be silent as the 
grave? Was it not wonderful that that 
interesting question, with speeches on 
which the House rung at the early period 
of the session, should now be thrown into 
oblivion, as if its hon. and learned advo- 
cate were ashamed of his half-adopted 
child? Surely the noble lord ( Cochrane) 
and the hon. baronet (Burdett) must 
deeply deplore that not even an allusion 
had been made to the countless petitions 
which they had the honour of presenting 
in favour of universal suffrage, and annual 
parliaments —[ Hear! and laughter].— 
That fatal omission would be a sufficient 
reason for his (Mr. Canning’s) voting 
against the present address. He had no 
objection to a statement (call it address if 


you will) being made at the end of the. 


session, as a review of the proceedings of 
parliament, and as a counterpart to the 
speech from the throne; but it was quite 
essential to such an address that it should 
contain an accurate review of those pro- 
ceedings. Great care should be taken 
that if such a practice were to be esta- 
blished, the precedent should, in the first 
instance, be scrupulously correct. But 
what was the instance before the House? 
Could this address be called a fair review 
of the labours of the House since the 
opening of the session? What was the 
business with which the session opened,— 
and with what was it occupied day after 
day, week after week, and month after 
month, without respite or intermission ?— 
With petitions for reform in parliament,— 
poured in by hundreds at the door, and 
raised in pyramids before the table. 
These, though nominally for the same ob- 
ject, exhibited, nevertheless, that beauti- 
ful diversity by which the House was re- 
lieved in some degree from the tediousness 
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of repetition—[A laugh].—Of them, it 
might be truly said, 
non omnibus una 
* Nec diversa ; tamen qualem decet essa 
sororum.” 
Exactly alike assuredly they were not; 
but there was such a resemblance as well 
became the children of the same parent— 
the works of the same hand.—There was 
in truth a wonderful sympathy in this re- 
spect between the most remote parts of 
the country; a miraculous conformity of 
thought and action among all the sentient 
puppets in various and distant provinces, 
which were kept in motion by the skilful 
master of the show in town—[Hear, 
hear !].—The pulsations in the extremi- 
ties responded with surprising regularit 
(by the intervention of the mail ccnstenal 
to the beating of the old heart in the centre 
—[Hear, hear! ].—But all these important 
considerations seemed to have been for- 
gotten by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber. When he took his Pisgah retro- 
spect of the session and its business 
gazing at it as a land of promise, 
(which, however, had not been, and in the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s sense, Gad 
forbid that it ever should become a land 
of performance), the hon. and learned 
gentleman, standing on the lofty eminence 
to which his imagination had raised him, 
had altogether overlooked that mountain 
of petitions which he and his friends ha& 
piled upon the floor. Was it possible that 
the noble lord or the hon, baronet could 
be contented to adopt an address so de- 
fective? To recognize a portrait of which 
the most prominent feature—the very nose 
was left out?—[Much laughter]. How 
was it possible to account for the tatal defi- 
ciency? The mystery was one which he 
(Mr. C.) believed it would puzzle the sa- 
gacity of even the worthy magistrate 
opposite (the lord mayor) to solve 
[ Laughter]. 
If he recollected rightly, Pope, or some 
earlier poet, had these lines,— 
“ Authors lose half the praise they would 
have got 
“Did but their readers know how much 
they blot ;” 
and most applicable were they to the ad- 
dress before the House. Judging from 
the many erasures, alterations, blots, and 
blurs, he should tabe it to be the work 
of many heads, and of many hands,— 
{Laughter ]—and it formed a singular il- 
lustration of the hon. and learned mover’s 
notions of political economy. The divi- 
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sion of labour was, the House knew, the 
true principle of successful workmanship. 
—[Continued laughter].—But with the 
venerable major at his side, was it not 
somewhat singular that the hon. and 
Jearned gentleman should have divided the 
labour so unequally and unfairly as to 
have assigned to his ancient and respect- 
able friend, the manufacturer of 500 or 
perhaps 500,000 petitions for parliamen- 
tary reform, while he himself, and all his 
able co-adjutors, should employ themselves 
upon an address, which at last was but a 
wretched specimen of composition and 
penmanship ?—[Laughter]. 

Generally speaking, nothing was more 
easy than the drawing up of an address on 
the opposite side of the House. It was 
only necessary that the parties should 
agree upon some certain point of crimina- 
tion against ministers,—that they should 
remain firm in the negation of some gene- 
ral principle, or in attack upon some par- 
ticular measure, It was an old and a very 


wise observation of a celebrated leader in 
that House, that opposition should never 
venture from the negative to the affirma- 
tive ; and he (Mr. C.) thought that it was 
this principle which must have operated 
with the framers of the present address, 


to avoid launching forth on the boundless | 
No unani- | 
Indeed, | 


sea of parliamentary reform. 
mity for them on that question. 
- he could not conceive a more amusing 
scene than would have been presented by 
this attempt to turn a sentence upon that 
subject, with which they might all be sa- 
tisfied—[ Hear, hear !].—There were first 
the noble lord (Cochrane), and the hon. 
baronet (Burdett), who went straight for- 
ward for annual parliaments and univer- 


sal suffrage—that constitutional system of | 


representation, simple and pure as it exis- 
ted in the days of Ilugo the Great—the 
conqueror of the Picts.—[Much laugh- 


member of the House knew, while he built 
the great wall with one hand, dispensed 
universal suffrage with the other.—[Con- 
tinued laughter].—A true reformer of the 
good old school.—[ Hear, hear !]—Such 
(Mr. C. presumed) was a fair specimen of 
the historical truth for which the House 
was indebted to the valuable antiquarian 
researches of the hon. baronet ( Burdett) 
and his followers. (Coming down, how- 
ever, to more modern times it was found, 
that certain Anti-Hugonians existed, who 
quarrelled with universal suffrage, and even 
had. the hardihood to dispute its existence, 
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as a vital principle of the constitution, and 
to doubt whether it was indeed for this in- 
valuable blessing that the Picts painted 
themselves, the Saxons fought, or the 
Normans conquered -- [ Hear, hear!}. It 
was doubted even by some obstinate con- 
trovertists, whether the much-calumniated 
curfew might not have been the signal for 
an annual election. Here were points of 
difference enough to embroil the radical 
reformers ;—but, alas! after all their his- 
torical and constitutional knowledge had 
been adjusted and moulded by their com- 
mon cunsent, into one grand sentence on 
reform—then would come the moderate 
reformers, and quarrel with all their learn- 
ing—speaking most irreverently of the 
talents and erudition by which it had been 
brought to light. ‘They, disregarding the 
wisdom of their able coadjutors, would 
hold that annual parliaments meant an- 
nual disturbances, and universal suffrage, 
general disorganisation — [Hear !]. If 
they were to agree to the address, the 
sentence as framed by their two friends of 
Westminster must be erased altogether, 
without substituting any thing very defi- 
nite in its room—[{Hear, hear !}.—Last 
would follow the hon. and learned mover 
of the address himself, with an opinion 
differing wholly from those of most of his 
friends, and having a shade which distin- 
guished it from sll—{Hear, hear !].— 
Like a conqueror who “led many na- 
tions to battle, whom he had previously 
reduced to humiliation in the field,” his 
ranks were filled (as the House perceived) 
by those whose doctrines and opinions on 
reform he had scouted in a strain of irony, 
contempt, and ridicule, which he (Mr. 
C.) could never attempt to imitate, and 
which it might not be safe for any mem- 
ber but himself to employ. He (Mr. C. 
believed) was for a right of voting com- 


mensurate with taxation; but whether with 
ter ].—That celebrated legislator, as every | 


direct taxation, or taxation with ‘ direct” 
omitted, was not (Mr. C. thought) quite 
so clear. Thus it was that there could be 
no agreement as to the sentence in which 
the proceedings of the House respecting 
parliamentary reform were to be recorded; 
and hence the subject which had been the 
daily food of the House,—that question 
with which the session began, continued, 
and, but for the present motion, would 
have ended —had been altogether left out 
of this most comprehensive and elaborate 
address, 

This he should hold to be a fatal objec- 
tion to the address, if he agreed with those 
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who thought parliamentary reform essen- 
tial to the salvation of the country: but 
with his opinions, how much more strong- 
ly must he object to an omission which ex- 
cluded that part of the labours of the House 
which he conceived to be the proudest 
and most magnanimous proceeding of the 
session—which failed to record that what- 
ever dangers impended over the country, 
whatever menaces had been not obscurely 
intimated to the House, unless they should 
fallin with the views of the reformers, 
the House nevertheless had stood firmly 
by the constitution, and had indignantly 
rejected those measures of innovation 
which, if encouraged, would have led to 
its subversion—[ Continued cheers]. 

But this was not his only objection to 
the address. He objected to it farther 
because it did not embrace a fair view of 
the present state of the country. It al- 
luded strongly to the distress which had 
existed, and which (it would inculcate) 
still existed, but it made no mention of 
the hope which the present time held forth 
of a speedy amelioration—[ Hear, hear !}. 
—He would admit with the hon. and 
learned mover, that distress, severe and ex- 
tensive, had existed; he would also admit 
that a part of it might have been produced 
by removable causes; but he could not 
shut his eyes to the conviction that the 
far greater part of what distress had exist- 
ed had arisen from causes over which hu- 
man power had no control. And though 
designing and evil-minded individuals had 
endeavoured to turn those public misfor- 
tunes into so many sources of disaffection | 
and despondency, yet, God be thanked, 
the gloom thus created had begun to sub- 
side.—A bad harvest in one year had en- 
hanced, perhaps had created, in no small 
degree, the difficulties of the country ; but 
the fair promise of the approaching har- | 
vest warranted the most sanguine hopes, | 
that those difficulties would, in a short | 
time, be removed. He could not there- | 
fore consent to an address in which those | 
facts relative to our situation were not ac- | 
curately stated. It would be a most cul- 
pable oversight if, in sending forth a retro- 
spect of our despondency, the House did 
not notice at the same time the more 
bright and cheering prospect which had 
begun tobreak upon the country.—[ Hear, 
hear}. 

But besides those omissions to which he 
had before alluded, there were others not 
less objectionable. What were the several 
Subjects to which the voice of the people 
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had, at the commencement of the session, 
more particularly called the attention of 
parliament. It was ever easy to distinguish 
between the genuine sentiments of the 
people and the clamours of the seditious ; 
and if ever those sentiments had come 
fairly before the House, most undoubtedly 
the call of the people at the commence- 
ment of this session for retrenchment in 
the public expenditure, for the abolition 
of sinecures, and for some revision of the 
poor laws, was loud, general, and genuine. 
—The fourth question (which he, Mr. 
Canning, had already disposed of), to 
which, by great contrivance and intrigue, 
a clamour resembling the voice of the 
people, but he svas confident only resem- 
bling it, had been improperly attached— 
was parliamentary reform. Leaving the 
other topics for a moment, he again asked, 
whether the ill success of that proposal 
was considered as a grievance? If so, why 
was it not mentioned in the address ?— 
[Hear, hear!]—As it had not been so 
mentioned the House might naturally con- 
clude that in the opinion of the hon. and 
learned mover himself, parliament had 
decided most wisely against parliamentary 
reform. [Loud Cheers.] [A member 
on the Opposition side, Mr. W. Smith, 
was observed tosmile. Mr. C. continued]. 
He perceived by the incipient smile on the 
lips of the hon. member, that he did not 
agree with that assertion. If so, there 
was the address; and let the hon. mem- 
ber move an amendment to it, expres- 
sive of his opinion that the rejection 
of parliamentary reform was a grievance. 


| If he did not do so, he = C.) must take 


it for granted, that he also approved of the 
decision upon reform—[ Hear, and Laugh - 
ter |.—Upon the other subjects, on which, 


'as he had admitted, the genuine voice of 


the people had been heard, he would ask 
the hon. and learned gentleman had the 
House been inactive? ‘The consideration of 
the poorlaws had occupiedavery large por- 
tion of the time and attention of parliament, 
and though no immediate legislative mea- 
sure had resulted from their labours, yet 
still the fruits of those labours had not been 
inconsiderable or unimportant. Much 
had been done in the information laid be- 
fore the select committee, to facilitate any 
measure which might be deemed necessary 
in the ensuing session. The time and op- 
portunity afforded by the recess, would 
give members the best means of ascertain- 
ing its accuracy from local inquiry. He 
believed that there were few—-not even the 
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hon. and Jearned mover—who would think 
that parliament had been remiss because 
it had not hurried through any legislative 
enactment on a subject of such magnitude 
and importance as the poor ea 
(Hear!]—But notwithstanding the ad- 
mitted utility of what had thus been done, 
the address did not contain a word upon 
the subject, though it purported to be a 
review of the whole business of the ses- 
sion—[ Hear, hear!].—With respect to 
retrenchment, a great deal had been done 
in almost every department of the state. 
He would admit that, low as the expendi- 


ture might be reduced, and closely as it | 


might be pared, there would still be found 
some persons disposed to maintain that it 


might be cut still lower and closer; yet | 


he appealed to the House whether, even 
before the call of the people—before the 
committee of finance had commenced its 
inquiries, ministers had not shown every 
disposition to diminish the expenditure to 
the lowest possible scale? He asked, whe- 
ther, after the House was in full possession 
of the subject, and after it had been ex- 
amined in detail, ministers had not evinced 
their perfect acquiescence in those reduc- 
tions which had been suggested, or which 
could reasonably be desired ? 

With regard to sinecures, had nothing 
been done to satisfy the wishes of the peo- 
oA ? Had no bills passed the House abo- 
ishing or regulating almost all those ob- 
noxious places, about the existence of 
which so much clamour had been excited ? 
Had the hon. and learned mover of the ad- 
dress already forgotten the part which he 
had taken in the discussions on those bills ? 
or was it because they were wholly effaced 
from his memory, that he made no mention 
whatever of them in his address—in his 
retrospective address to the throne ?— 
{Hear !]—If that address were adopted 
what would be the perplexity of the future 
historian, who might wish to hand down 
the transactions of the present day toa 
more distant age? What would not be 
his amazement when, after poring over 
scattered records, and searching statutes 
with imperfect indexes, he should find that 
sinecures had existed for centuries—that 
they had been the cause of much dispute 
and great political difference for years— 
that session after scssion the abolition of 
them had been attempted in vain—but 
- that at length, in the year 1817, they were 
abolished ;—and that in that year there 
lived a sagacious, seer, who, taking upon 
himself to characterize parliaments, and to 
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purvey for history, had yet been so little 
alive to the importance attached to sine- 
cures in the oabiie feeling, as to omit an 
mention of their abolition in his retrospect 
of the transactions of the session?— 
{Hear, and laughter].—The abolition of 
sinecures had been a favourite theme with 
some of the hon. members opposite in 
1810 and 1811; he (Mr. C.) voted in 
that year for the bill introduced by an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes). He 
thought at that time, as he thought now, 
that there was more of mistake than of 
sound policy in the cry for abolition; yet 
he voted for it because he mined it 
expedient to get rid of what was become, 
in the eyes of the i i (whether justly 
or unjustly) in some degree, a blot in our 
‘political system, He should not, how- 
| ever, have given his support to that bill, 
had itnot preserved to the Crown a power 
of remunerating faithful public services, 
proportioned to that which it took away. 
He (Mr. C.) remembered well with 
what acclamations of thankfulness his 
vote was then received by the hon. mem- 
bers opposite. They were then quite en- 
thusiastic in favour of a measure which 
was described as the most important that 
had ever passed the House. ‘That measure 
was the bantling of the hon. member’s 
(Mr. Bankes) begetting—and though it 
might have been a little ricketty in its in- 
fancy, it was amusing to perceive the ten- 
derness with which it was nursed by gen- 
tlemen on the other side—[ Laughter ]— 
and to learn the extraordinary hopes which 
were conceived of its maturity—[ Hear ! ]. 
—Every tongue and every pen over which 
the hon. members had any influence, ran 
riot in the praises of this new measure. 
It was the theme of popular declamation 
in every moving rostrum all over the coun- 
try. Old women were almost mad with 
joy, and devoutly believed that heaven 
would rain down manna on them, provided 
lord Camden was stripped of his tellership. 
—f[ Hear, and much laughter ].—But how 
' striking was the contrast now? No sooner 
_did the government come into the mea- 
‘sure, than all that enthusiasm in favour of 
it among the hon. gentlemen opposite in- 
stantaneously subsided. With whatrepul- 
‘sion had it not been met this year on the 
other side of the House? They who, in 
1810 and 1813, were so ardent in support 
of it, now turned from it with contempt. 
Sinecures had now been abolished, on bet- 
ter terms than by the bill of 1813; but 
that abolition, which was then to be omal- 
* 
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potent for the public good, was now re- 


presented as altogether insignificant and 


unimportant. He (Mr. C.) recollected 
in that admirable work, from which 
(though, perhaps, he ought to be ashamed 
to confess that his taste was so infantine) he 
could still derive delight, second only to that 
afforded by the classics,—in The Ayabian 
Nights Entertainments, he recollected to 
have read of a casket which a fisherman 
dragged up from the sea, from which, 
when opened, sprang a giant, ninety feet 


high! Presently the giant shrunk into the 
casket again—was sealed up, and flung 
into the sea. Not more extravagant was 
the exaggeration of the benefit to be de- 
rived from a bill abolishing sinecures. Not 
more suddenly had that expected benefit 
shrunk into nothing when the seal of go- 
vernment had been placed upon the mea- 
sure; and the hon. gentleman would wil- 
lingly fling it into the ocean of forgotten 
things, to be wondered at and talked of 
no more. 

In addition to these salutary measures 
of economical retrenchment, was it no 
consolation to the people, was it no mark- 
ing feature in the session, that the ser- 
vices of the year, prophesied to be utterly 
unprovidable, had been provided for with- 
out any fresh burthen of taxes? Was it 
nothing, in more than a financial point of 
view, that the funds, the index of public 
credit, had risen nearly 20 per cent. during 
this session of despondency and alarm ; 
Was not that circumstance alone a satisfac- 
tory refutation of the gloomy lamentings 
over our prostrate constitution? When 
did improvement of public credit grow out 
of the deterioration of public liberty? He 
should like to hear the hon. and learned 
gentleman descant upon this subject ; he 
should like to hear him show, as he no 
doubt would do, with an energy and elo- 
quence peculiarly adapted to the topic, 
how God and nature had connected _poli- 
tical freedom with financial prosperity, and 
disjoined public credit from slavery for 
ever. But were there no other impedi- 
ments to public credit ?—Could it consist 
with slavery?—No. Could it consist with 
anarchy ?—Just as little. And just in that 
proportion and on that principle it was that 
public credit, which in January was weakly 
and unconfirmed—wavering with every 
blast of popular violence and public alarm 
had gradually gathered strength from 
the decisions of parliament; had grown 
and thriven under those measures which 
the hon. and learned gentleman denounced 
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as in their nature destructive of all free- 
dom, and had thus testified, by no erring 
evidence, to the true character of those 
measures as conservatory of that pure and 
hallowed blessing—a temperate and ra- 
tional liberty—which the madness of revo- 
lutionary doctrines, and the subtle machi- 
nations of treason, are no less calculated 
than the sternest despotism, to endanger, 
and, if successful, to extinguish. 

Were there no other indications of this 
happy change from the beginning to the 
end of the session—no other evidence, 
that the nation, properly so called, looked 
on that interval, and on the fruits of it, 
with other eyes than those of the hon. and 
learned gentleman? Such _ indications, 
such evidences met us wherever we turned 
our eyes. Observe the signs of the times; 
—and let the line of an ever-living poet 
describe them as they were at the begin- 
ning of the session— 

“Good men look sad—while ruffians dance 

and leap.” 

So it was in January. How stands the 
contrast in July? Was not the ruffian now 
abashed ? and did not the good man feel 
confident in his security? And to what 
was this contrast owing? To what, mainly, 
but to those proceedings of parliament 
which the hon. and learned gentleman had 
condemned, and to those which he had 
omitted in his proposed address: to the 
vigour with which parliament had enacted 
what was necessary, and to the firmness 
with which it had rejected what was preg- 
nant with ruin. 

Such, in his conscience, he believed to 
be the fruits of this calumniated session : 
such was the true character which history 
would assign to it. After the performance 
of their tasks the House might separate 
with a consciousness of well doing, and 
might meet their constituents with an ho- 
nest assurance of approbation. For his 
own part, he should have no difficulty in 
declaring to a body of constituents, as nu- 
merous as those by which most gentle- 
men were sent to that House, and as ca- 
pable as any of estimating the value of 
public measures, and the declarations of 
public men, to the temper, firmness, and 
fortitude of parliament—to its patient di- 
ligence—its measured concessions to the 
true sense of the people—and its vigorous 
resistance to the mischiefs attempted in 
their name, the country was indebted, 
under Providence, for the happy change 
now taking place in its affairs:—for the 


security of the kingdom’s peace, and 
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for the salvation and support of the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Brougham rose to reply. He began 
by stating, that had it not been for the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech, he should 
not have availed himself at that late hour 
of the claim toa reply, which the usual 
courtesy of the House gave him, but have 
left the arguments urged by the noble 
lord in his defence, without much anxiety 
for the result, to the decision of those who 
had honoured him by attending to his 
statements. Now, however, he felt it due 
to those who supported the address, to 
himself, and to the question, to rescue it 
from the misapprehensions of the right 
hon. gentleman, who, of course, could not 
be supposed capable of misrepresentation; 
and he really must say, that had he no 
other reason for again offering himself to 
the attention of the House, he should 
feel called to do so in order to express his 
gratitude for the amusement he had re- 
ceived from the very lively and witty, he 
might even say funny, speech they had 
just heard. The right hon. gentleman 
had charged the Address principally with 
omissions, and above all with leaving out 
the subject of parliamentary reform. Now, 
for his part, he could hardly regret this, 
as it had afforded the right hon. gentleman 
an occasion for letting off his long me- 
ditated speech on that question, which 
for some odd reason or other he had not 
chosen to speak in the debate on the 
worthy baronet’s motion upon the subject 
—and he must say the right hon. gentle- 
man himself was rather ungrateful in making 
such invectives against an omission which 
he had turned to so much account; to be 
sure, had it been otherwise, he did not at 
all know that he would not have contrived 
to bring in the speech which he had ready 
for use. That was his way of debating. 
He had honoured him (Mr. B.) by com- 
paring him to a commander, and_ had 
given a very distorted account of his 
operations ; and, it was said,. that chiefs 
accustomed to be opposed, got to know 
one another's tactics very precisely. Now, 
he could not have the presumption to say 
it of himself, but the little legion —the 
band on that side, who were generally 
opposed to the right hon. gentleman, as 
one leader is to another, had learned 
pretty accurately his course of tactics. 
It was this—he took care to have maga- 
zines well stored with ready-made, cut 
and dry speeches, prepared for future oc- 
casions, and adapted as replies to the 
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topics he supposed might be used. In- 
deed, he had not left them to guess this, 
for he had once let his secret out in plain 
terms. He had said, that in most debates, 
one could, by thinking on the subject be- 
forehand, anticipate the arguments that 
would be used on the opposite side; ac- 
cordingly, this was the right hon. gentle- 
man’s method. He deemed it more con- 
venient, better suited to the importance 
of the subjects, and more becoming the 
dignity of the place, to weigh well what 
his adversaries were to say, and be ready 
with ai elaborate—answer might not be 
always the fit word—but harangue or 
merriment, perhaps, than trust to the mo- 
ment. It was impossible to deny that 
this plan bad great advantages ; but it had, 
he was afraid, its inconveniences also, 
While the expected topics were used, for 
which the replies were ready got up, all 
went well. But if, as would now and then 
crossly happen, they never were used at 
all, then came the difficulty how to get in 
all the fine things prepared with so much 
labour to meet them. That all this work 
should be thrown away—all the hours of 
day and midnight oil consumed in vain— 
was too hard, and in common humanity 
could not be expected —so the passages got 
up must at all events be introduced, and 
if the expected topics did not come on the 
other side, they must be supposed to have 
come. Accordingly, this was exactly the 
right hon, gentleman’s way—he fancied 
his adversary had used the arguments he 
himself was prepared to mect—he put 
them in his mouth, and answered them ; or 
he supposed something to be teft out 
which was not, and he amused _ himself 
and the House with being very droll upon 
the omission. Both these ways of discuss- 
ing the question he had resorted to on the 
present occasion. It happened that the 
refusal of the petitions of the people by 
the parliament was stated distinctly, though 
generally, in the address. He should like 
to know, what would have been said had 


| it specially complained of an act of the 


House of Commons in particular ? Would 
not the right hon. gentleman have been 
the first to ridicule so strange a solecismn 
as the House going up with an address to 
the throne complaining of what it had 
done itself? Because this absurdity was 
avoided in the only practicable way of 
stating the point, the right hon, gentleman 
had come out with all his collection of 
matter, extremely droll and laughable no 
doubt—well adapted to the lateness of the 
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our, whether it might be suitable or not 
to the gravity of the subject, and more 
conducive to merriment, certainly, than to 
instruction. With Hugo the Pict—and 
the wall—and the Saxons—and mail 
coaches — and Cataline (who, oddiy 
enough, proved to be what he called 
the old major)—and old women gaping 
for manna—and scenes, and trumpets, 
and moveable rostrums—a very qucer 
allusion from such a quarter, for the right 
hon. gentleman must really be the most 
ungrateful of men so to treat those conve- 
nient vehicles of itinerant oratory, to 
which he was more indebted than any 
individual in the country, Cataline him- 
self not excepted. 

The right hon. gentleman next com- 
plained, that the labours of the finance 
committee and the sinecure bills, were not 
mentioned in the address. ‘The reason 
was plain—when coupled with the system 


of compensation pensions, the abolition of | 


sinecures was a measure of a very different 
complexion from theiz simple abolition. 
Many persons thought this measure, as it 
now stood, worse than the old system. 
The most prevalent opinion was, that it 
did as much harm as good—while orly a 


select few, with the member for Corfe | 
Castle (Mr. Bankes) at their head, deem- | 


ed the change an improvement, and even 
they did not think it a very great one. 
Those, however, who with him (Mr. L.) 
and he believed with the majority, he was 
sure with the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 


Canning), held it to be a matter of almost | 


entire indifference, could not be expected 
to testify much gratitude for it; and as 
it appeared to them neither one thing nor 
another, it seemed better to say nothing 
at all about it. ‘The right hon. gentleman 
who viewed it precisely in this light, some- 
what strangely complained because it was 
not highly praised or pointedly censured. 

The noble lord had entered on a great 
variety of topics conducive, as he supposed, 
to his own vindication. He was confident 
that the House, by attending to his (Mr. 
B’s) opening speech, would find almost 
all those topics answered by anticipation. 
But there were one or two charges 
launched at him by the noble lord, which 
he felt it necessary to repel. He had 
been accused of harbouring dangerous 
designs—of befriending reforms of a 
violent complexion—nay, of supporting, 
or at least countenancing, opinions of a 
revolutionary tendency. He could not 
help thinking this charge somewhat hard 

(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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on the present occasion ; and he felt that 
there was no pleasing any two of the 
ministers he stood opposed to. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman had made it the burthen 
of his whole speech, or song (he hardly 
knew which to call it), that he said nothing 
at all of reform. The noble lord inveighed 
at him still more loudly, or at least as 
loudly (for to be more loud was impos- 
sible), as one whose speech countenanced 
the wildest of the returmers. So, again, 
when he had carefully explained the ab- 


surdity of the delusions prevailing among 
hundreds of thousands in the country, 
respecting the exportation of yarns, with 
the express intention of allaying the fer- 
inent he perceived to be arising out of 
those mistakes, all the thanks he got for 
his pains from the right hon. gentleman 
was, a broad sneer, that he had made a 
speech about foreign politics and cotton 
twist. Really he (Mr. B.), fared as ill 
between the two colleagues, as if he were 
one of the cabinet. He could hardly have 
been more roughly handled by those 
| ministerial oracles, if he had been any of 
their own fellow ministers. They had 
fallen upon him and plucked him almost 
as much as they were wont to do some 
third man among them, or as the one of 
| these two belabour the other. Never- 
| theless, in spite of the right hon. gentle- 
| man’s merriment, he should still hold the 
| 
| 


subject even of cotton twist, as an ex- 
tremely grave one. He heartily wished 
‘they might not all find, before a few 
mouths passed over their heads, that it 
| was any thing rather than matter of jest- 
_ing: and he was anxious once more to 
| avow his opinion, that the desire so gene- 
rally entertained in the manufacturing 
districts, to prevent the exportation, was 
a delusion—was, what the right hon. gen- 
tleman would, after his manner, term a 
mere twist. He was anxious to state this, 
because he had been applied to by the 
unfortunate and highly meritorious per- 
sons who laboured under this mistake, 
and for whose great distresses he felt 
deeply ; and because, whatever little 
weight his authority might derive from 
their confidence, he felt it his duty to 
throw into the opposite scale. ‘This he 
did, in order to prevent the rising ferment, 
at the risk of forfeiting, at the certain 
cost of weakening their favour, and injur- 
ing that darling popularity he was accused 
of secking. And for this he was rewarded 
by the noble lord with the epithet of re- 
volutionary—by the right hon. gentleman, 
(4 2 
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with broad laughter at his foreign politics 
and cotton twist. Such things did not 
discourage him; on the contrary, he 
would now add, with similar views of anxi- 
ety for the internal peace of the country, 
what he had before accidentally omitted, 
that the recent proceedings, both of 
the master hosiers and workmen in 
Leicestershire, were, in his opinion, ex- 
tremely unwise. Here Mr. B. entered 
into some farther details relative to this 
subject. 

Reverting to the noble lord’s charge of 
violent innovation, he must say he felt no 
sort of resentment at it—he ascribed it to 
the manifest agitation, or perhaps he ought 
to call it animation of feelings, under 
which the noble lord had delivered his 
speech, and which had naturally led him 
somewhat beyond what he might have 
seriously intended to state. But in justice 
to himself, he must appeal to the House, 
whether either that night, or on any one 
other occasion, he had ever brought for- 
ward a single measure, or uttered a word, 
that betrayed a leaning towards plans of a 
sweeping, rash, or violent reform. On 
the contrary, it was his conscientious 
opinion, that in effecting improvements in 
our political institutions, we ought to pro- 
ceed warily and even slowly, seeing how 
much easier it always was to pull down 
and destroy, than to build up and to 
restore. ‘These were his principles—to 
these he had steadily adhered, and he 
defied any man to show him one excep- 
tion. To be sure he belonged not to the 
class of reformers in which these minis- 
ters were to be found; he was not for 
sitting passive and idle spectators of the 
ravages of time upon the constitution, and 
expecting that time would repair what 
time alone had destroyed—in other words, 
doing nothing and trusting to blind chance. 
But a rash, hasty, wholesale system of 
change, was utterly abhorrent to his views. 

Then the noble lord accused him of 
partiality towards the Buonaparté family, 
because he objected to the mean and 
pitiful conduct of the government in 
stooping to annoy a private individual of 
that House, who could do harm to nobody. 
The noble lord was as much mistaken 
here as in his allegation that he (Mr. B.) 
could not forgive those who put Buona- 
8 down. He thought of these charges 


ie had some right to complain—for it did 
80 happen, that he had been the only mem- 
ber, certainly the very first, who seconded 
the bill for enabling government to keep 
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Buonaparté in safe custody, He had 
always regarded the power and ambition, 
and tyranny of that person, as incompa- 
tible with the independence of Europe as 
with the liberties of krance. He had uni- 
formly recommended the most vigorous 
measures against his power. He had 
blamed the government, not for opposing 
him, but for opposing him inefficiently 
for dividing their attacks—for splitting 
their forces—for carrying on the war, as 
they waged it during many years, ina feeble 
manner, upon narrow views, the failure of 
which was certain. 

The noble lord and right hon. gentle- 
man had both expressed great indignation 
at such a motion as the present being 
brought forward so late in the session. 
But was it any thing very new? Did not 
every year of war terminate regularly with 
a debate on the State of the nation, as 
certainly as a vote of credit was proposed ? 
Now, to him it appeared that the country 
was at present more in a state to render 
that discussion necessary, than at any 
period of the war. He rejoiced that he 
had brought forward the subject ; all the 
anger which it had excited on the opposite 
side only confirmed him in this feeling; 


/and he trusted that the same question 


would always be brought forward as regu- 
larly as the session closed in each suce 
ceeding year. If abler persons retrained 
from doing so, his feeble services should 
always be at the command of the country 
in this way. ‘The noble lord was equally 
annoyed at what he termed being taken by 
surprise upon the Irish questions. Had 
he (Mr. B.) not given notice of an address 
upon the state of public affairs? Then are 
freland and Irish affairs no part of public 
affairs? How could a State of the Nation 
be mentioned without giving the noble 
lord this notice? But his right hon. sup- 
porter inveighed against the use of the 
affidavits read by his hon. friend (Mr. 
Bennet), and demanded wjth the atr of 
one going to dispose at once of those docu- 
ments, whether he had not received them 
from Mr. Finnerty, who had been prose- 
cuted by the noble lord? But what could 
it signify whose hands gave in the aftida- 
vits? The question was, who signed and 
swore to them? Now they were the tes- 
timony of eye-witnesses and of sufferers— 
of persons who had seen, and persons who 
had undergone the torture. But. the 
noble lord called them extra-judicial. 
They were no such thing: they were 
sworn before judges in Ireland, and when 
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tendered in the court of King’s-bench 
here, were not at all objected to for any 
irregularity in the jurats, but only because 
anew and very doubtful rule excluded 
matter of justification in a question of miti- 
gation of punishment.—Much had been 
said of the appointments of Reynolds and 
Manners. Of the former he willingly left 
the merits upon the very facts urged by 
the noble lord. Of the latter, he must 
repeat, that his objections remained un- 
diminished ; and he had felt it his duty to 
the public to state them openly. It 
was admitted that Mr. Manners had been 
for some years the editor of a most infa- 
mous publication. He (Mr. B.) was the 
last man to censure, as unworthy of pro- 
motion, those who were guilty of excess 
in political discussion. Political libels 
might be blameable, but they belonged to 
a very different class from private slander. 
He said nothing against the principles 
espoused by the work in question, nor 
even against the discussions of a_poli- 
tical nature which it might contain. But 
he had happened to see two numbers of it 
some years ago (and friends whose accu- 
racy he could trust, who had seen more of 
it, assured him all was of a piece), and he 
ventured to say, that those publications 
abounded in private defamation of the most | 
base, scandalous, and disgusting nature. | 
He needed only to mention the details of 
wht passed in the recesses of a noble 
family’s bed-chamber, that family being of 
an opposite side in politics to the party 
favoured by the work. Te still thought 
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the no less eminent sagacity of his noble 
relation, in discerning the tricks of their 
own Olivers. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he was authorized 
to state that Mr. Finnerty disclaimed hav- 
ing offered any compromise, directly or 
indirectly, to lord Castlereagh, in order to 
prevent his being brought up for judg- 
ment in 1810. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that a message 
had been delivered to him, stating, that 
Mr. Finnerty was ready, upon such a 
condition, to make an apology. 

‘The address was then negatived. 


NOUSE OF LORDS. 


Saturday, July 12. 


Tue Spraker’s SpeecH TO THE 
Prince REGENT ON PRESENTING THE 
APPROPRIATION Bitt.] The Prince 
Regent being seated on the throne, the 
Usher of the Black Rod was sent to require 
the attendance of the Commons. Shortly 
afterwards, the Speaker, attended by a 
great number of members, came to the 
bar. 

The Speaker addressed the Prince Re- 
gent as follows :— 

‘© In obedience to your Royal High- 
ness’s commands, we his Majesty’s faith- 
ful Commons of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, attend your 
Reyal Highness with our last bill of Sup- 
ply at the close of a laborious session. 

‘Among the numerous subjects of 
deep public importance to which our con- 


that the appointment of a man who had | sideration has been called, there are none 


been imprisoned as the editor of such a 


that have more anxiously occupied our 


publication, for another private libel con- | attention than those which relate to the 


tained in it, did very little credit to the 
government. The right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Addington) had mistaken the drift 
of the attacks made upon the home-de- 
partment, upon himself, and his noble 


_ finances and internal state of the country. 

“ In conformity with your Royal High- 
ness’s recommendation at the commence- 
' ment of the session, we took such steps 
' as seemed best calculated to ensure a full 


relative. He set all down to the score of | and serious investigation into the public 


their great vigour end efficiency in the 
public service. ‘ Good lack,” said he, 
** see what it is to be an able and success- 
ful minister in difficult times—you are run 
down by the disaffected.” Now, this was 
not quite the ground of complaint, but 
when the due exercise of the new laws 
depended on the intellect of that kindred 
pair, it was natural to exclaim (in the words 
of the right hon. gentleman’s quotation), 
O miseram hominum  conditionem!” 
where each individual holds his liberty 
upon so frail a tenure as the eminent 
Sagacity of the right hon. gentleman, and 


income and expenditure. That investiga- 
tion has continued throughout the session. 
From that investigation much has been 
done; much unquestionably remains to 
be done ; but we trust we are justified in 
the conviction that measuring our expen- 
diture by what the real interests of the 
empire may require, no apprehension need 
be entertained as to the stability of our 
resources. 

“ Deeply sensible of what we owe to 
your Royal Highness for having directed 
the estimates to be laid before us at the 
commencement of the session with every 
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reduction inthe establishments that sound 
policy would allow, we have had the satis- 
faction to find that the supplies might 
be provided without the imposition of any 
additional burthens upon the people; and 
we have the proud gratification to think, 
that notwithstanding the gigantic and un- 

aralleled exertions which this’ country 
os been called upon to make, and the 
difficulties and pressure which must ne- 
cessarily be the consequence of such exer- 
tions, at no period of its history has the 
public credit stood more sound, steady, 
and unshaken than at present. 

“ In considering, Sir, the internal state 
of the country, it has been painful to us 
to contemplate the attempts which have 
been made to take advantage of the dis- 
tresses of a portion of the people to con- 
vert them to their own wicked and mis- 
chievous purposes. His majesty’s faith- 
ful Commons, whilst they have been 
anxiously engaged in such measures as 
might check the farther progress of these 
attempts have not been unmindful of such 
other measures as might aflord relief to 
the pressure of that distress. | With this 
view we have turned our attention to the 
encouragement of the fisheries, to the 
means of providing employment for the 
poor, and most diligently (although the 
limits of the session would not allow of the 
completion of a measure) most diligently 
to a full and minute inquiry into the state 
and effect of the poor laws,—a question 
in which the wealth, the industry, and the 
morality of the nation are so deeply im- 
plicated. 

“Whilst we have deemed it our first 
duty todeliberate with unremitted solicitude 
upon these subjects of paramount import- 
ance, to these alone our deliberations 
have not been confined. 

* Veeling how intimately connected the 
best interests of the country are with 


every thing that is of interest or concern | 


to our ecclesiastical establishment, we 
hope that much of advantage will be de- 
rived to the public, and much of conve- 
nience to the clergy, from the revision and 
consolidation of the laws affecting spiritual 
persons. 

“To Ireland also, our earnest atten- 
tion has been directed in providing for the 
more deliberate investigation of present- 
ments to be made by the grand juries ;— 
a measure of the most general influence 
over the whole ef that part of the united 
kingdom,—a measure which we confi- 
dently hope will prove as salutary in prac- 
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tice, as it is unquestionably sound in prin~ 
ciple. 

«“ These, Sir, are the leading matters 
which have engrossed the labours of his 
majesty’s faithtul Commons,—and if this 
session has not been marked with that 
brilliancy and splendour which has cha- 
racterized former sessions, yet we have 
the conscious satisfaction to reflect, that 
having had great duties to perform, to the 
performance of those duties we have ap- 
plied a most faithful and indefatigable 
attention. 

“ Sir, the bill which it is my duty hum- 
bly to present to your Royal Highness, 
is intituled * An Act for applying certain 
* Monies therein mentioned for the Service 
‘of the year 1817; and for farther appro- 
‘ priating the Supplies granted in this ses- 
‘sion of parliament; to which, with all 
‘humility, we pray his Majesty's royal as- 
sent.” 


The royal assent was given to the said 
bill. 


Tur Prixce ReGent’s At 
THE CLOSE OF THE Sesston.] — His 
Royal Highness then made the following 
Speech to both Houses :— 


«My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“I cannot close this session of parlia- 
ment, without renewing my expressions 
ofdeep regret at the continuance of his 
majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

“ The diligence with which you have 
applied yourselves to the consideration of 
the different objects which I recommend- 
ed to your attention at the commence- 
ment of the session, demands my warm- 
est acknowledgments; and I have no 
doubt that the favourable change which 
is happily taking place in our internal situ- 
ation, is to be mainly ascribed to the salu- 
tary measures which you have adopted for 
preserving the public tranquillity, and to 
your steady adherence to those principles 
by which the constitution, resources, and 
credit of the country have been hitherto 
preserved and maintained. 

«“ Notwithstanding the arts and indus- 
try which have been too successfully ex- 
erted in some parts of the country to alien- 
ate the affections of his majesty’s subjects, 
and to stimulate them to acts of violence 
and insurrection, 1 have had the satisfac- 
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tion of receiving the most decisive proofs 
of the loyalty and public spirit of the great 
body of the people; and the patience with 
which they have sustained the most severe 
temporary distress cannot be too highly 
commended. 

“ T am fully sensible of the confidence 
which you have manifested towards me, 
by the extraordinary powers which you 
have placed in my hands: the necessity 
which has called for them is to me matter 
of deep regret; and you may rely on my 
making a temperate but effectual use of 
them, for the protection and security of 
his majesty’s loyal subjects. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

“Tthank you for the supplies which 
you have granted to me; and for the la- 
borious investigation which, at my recom- 
mendation, you have made into the state 
of the income and expenditure of the 
country. 

“It has given me sincere pleasure to 
find that you have been enabled to pro- 
vide for every branch of the public. ser- 
vice without any addition to the burthens 
of the people. 

“ The state of public credit affords a 
decisive proof of the wisdom and expe- 


diency, under all the present circum. | 
stances, of those financial arrangements | 
which you have adopted. 

“] have every reason to believe that | 


the deficiency in the revenue is, in a’! 
great degree, to be ascribed to the un- | 
favourable state of the last season ; and I 
look forward with sanguine expectations 
to its gradual improvement. 

«“ My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 


«The measures which were in progress | 
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at the commencement of the session, for 
the issue of a new silver coinage, have 
been carried into execution in a manner 
which has given universal satisfaction ; 
and to complete the system which has 
been sanctioned by parliament, a gold 
coinage of a new denomination has been 
provided for the convenience of the public. 

‘‘T continue to receive from foreign 
powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country, 
and of their desire to preserve the general 
tranquillity. 

“The prospect of an abundant harvest 
throughout a considerable part of the con- 
tinent is in the highest degree satisfactory. 
This happy dispensation of Providence 
cannot fail to mitigate, if not wholly to 
remove, that pressure under which so 
many of the nations of Europe have been 
suffering in the course of the last year; 
and I trust that we may look forward in 
consequence to an improvement in the 
commercial relations of this and of all 
other countries. 

cannot allow you to separate with- 
out recommending to you, that upon your 
return to your several counties, you should 
use your utmost endeavours to defeat all 
attempts to corrupt and mislead the lower 
classes of the community; and that you 
should lose no opportunity of inculeating 
amongst them that spirit of concord and 
obedience to the laws, which is not less 
essential to their happiness as individuals, 
than it is indispeasable to the general wel- 
fare and prosperity of the kingdom.” 

The jord chancellor, then, by the Prince 


Regent’s command, prerogued the par- 
liament to the 25th of Augtist next. 
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APPENDIX. 


ij PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Briratn. 


I—PUBLIC INCOME OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING FIFTH JANUARY, 1817. 


— 


An Account of the ORDINARY REVENUES and ExTRAORDINARY RESOURCES 
constituting the Ivcome of Great Britain. 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 


GROSS RECEIPT : 


Total Sum to be ac- 
counted for. 


Drawbacks. Discounts, 

Charges of Management, 

&c. paid out of the 
Gross Revenue, 


NET PRODUCE 
applicable to National 
Objects, and to Payment? 
into the Exchequer. 


Ordinarp Revenues, 
Permanent and Annual Tazes : 


CUSTOMS. 
LAND anv ASSESSED TAXES 
POST GRGICE 
PENSIONS anv Ves 

HAWKERS anv 


Totat Permanent and Annual Duties 


Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue : 


ALIENATION FINES ...cccccccee 
COMPOSITIONS AND PROFFERS 
CHOWN 


€xtraordinarp Viesources, 
War Taxes: 
PROPERTY TAX 
Arrears OF INCOME DUTY, 


Lottery, Net Profit (of which one third part 
is for the Service of Ireland) 
Monies paid on Account of the Interest of 
Loans raised for the Service of Ireland .. 
On Account of Balance due by Ireland, on 
joint Expenditure of the United Kingdom 
On Account of the Commissioners, ap- 
poiuted by Act 35 Geo. 3, cap. 127, and 
37 Geo, 3, cap. 27, for issuing Exchequer 
Bills for Grenada, &C. 
Unclaimed Dividends paid into the Exche- 
quer by the Chief Cashier of the Bank of 
England 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices ... 
Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Public 
Accountants, and other Monies paid to 


Torat (independent of Loans) ...... 


LOANS paid into the Exchequer (including 
the amount of those raised for the service 


8 
21,671,610 14 


7,562,411 9 

2,207,783 4 10 
23,029 18 5 
14,323 14 5 
14 
25,038 15 


11,154,879 3 83 


3 
6,526,164 18 33 


s d. 
2,985,098 12 14 
2,657,980 5 2 

41,876 7 104 


547,933 8 6 
453.11 7 
663 10 4 

4,515 7 10 
3,002 5 3 


54,504 12 


8,169,730 11 
19,013,630 9 14 
6,184,288 10 
7,257,906 17 
1,659,854 16 4 

22,576 6 10 

13,660 4 1 

26,496 6 105 

22,036 10 05 


49,216,258 13 63 


7,661 2 1 
7,181 13 4 
14,584 0 5 

608 9 4 
138,759 10 2 


1,246,409 7 
6,035,302 11 
12,276,870 18 

36 18 0 
252,166 13 4 
4,558,558 8 1 


1,184,009 8 5 


5,091 17 1 


303,506 18 6 
28,619 10 8 


101,259 8 93 


75,376,885 9 9 


—— 


§,939,802 16 3 


6,846,028 1 1 


1,147 8 0 
99 11 0 


2,688 17 62 


238,599 2 
1,453,664 15 14 
237,750 114 

018 0 


17,486 0 0 


42,370,230 12 5% 


6,513 14 1 
7,082 2 
14,584 0 5 

608 9 4 
136,070 12 


-1,007,810 5 
4,581,637 16 74 
12,059,120 10 

36 0 0 
234,680 13 4 
4,558,558 8 1 


1,184,009 § 5 


5,091 17 1 


303,506 18 6 
28,619 10 83 


101,259 8 


8,797,465 0 8366,579,420 9 Oz 


8,939,802 16 3 


34,316,688 6 0 


8,797,465 0 8 


715,519,223 5 32 
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xvii II].—PeRMANENT TAXES, 1817. [xviii 
An Account of the Net Produce of all the PERMANENT Taxes of GREAT Britain; 
taken for Two Years, ending respectively the 5th January 1816, and 5th of 


January 1817. 


CONSOLIDATED CUSTOMS ... 
Quarantine Duty 
Canat anv Dock Ditto 
PERMANENT Ditto, 1913 
WAR DUTY 1809 


Britis Spirits 1806 ..... 
Ditto...Ditto...1811 
Foreicx Ditto 


STAMPS, 1808) 
LOTTERY LICENCES. 


LAND TAXES 


INCIDENTS: 


Hawkers and Pedlars 

Compositions 

Rent of Alum Mines 
Alienation Duty 
Hacknev Coaches and Chaire .. 


1784 
1766 

L778 
1785 

1793 
1798 


oe ee 


1804 


Arrears of £.10 per Cent. ° 
Carriages 
Husbandry Horses .... 
Horses and Mules.... 
Horses ........0- 

Horse Dealers Lice nces 
Hair Powder 


Consolidated Assessed Taxes ees 1808 
6d. per lib on Pensions 1812 
1s. ditto... .. Salaries 
6d. ditto ...... Pensions ....0... 1813 
1s, ditt) ...... Salaries 
Salaries 

6d. ditto Pensions 
1s. ditto Salaries 
6d. ditto ...... Pensions 
1s. ditto....,. Salaries 
Two-wheeled Carriages 


1814 


1815 


1816 


Vou. XXXVI. Appendix. (6) 


In the Year ended 
5th January 1816. 


Ditto 
5th January 1817. 


3,857,940 16 44 
9,501 
18,149 
30,841 
116,497 


16,663,879 
531,700 
526,840 

87,025 


3,338,219 
2,527,196 
3,961 


1,045,536 


1,548,000 
17,350 
9,445 
626 

298 

864 


omooooooon ow 


6,470 
9,720 
13,130 


0 
0 
5 
5 
0 
8 
0 
0 
15 


6,213,659 
49 

800 

1,427 
5,100 
14,000 
2,550 
1,500 


1,426,000 


2,731,751 


6,180 
17,716 
26,241 

516,885 


1,080,077 


47,782 


15,378,406 


292,500 
516,640 
87,640 


5,965,454 


4,289 


1,069,417 


d. 


| 
| 
|| 
| 
211k 
19 11 
16 4 
18 8 
0 
| 0 0 | 15 7% 
0 0 0 0 
10 94 0 | 
19 104 0 
4 7 
6 0 11 10 ; 
25,860 
14,584 
608 
0 
100 
864 
26 
3,049 
10.692 
Arrears Of Carts 
5 — 
21 
196 12 11 78 0 
27 7 10 010 6G 
146 0 0 119 7 
ind 429 0 0 265 5 
63 1 9% 40 0 | 
2 94} 5,782,875 15 10 
17 10 
0 0 1,292 
4 2 190 1 
0 0 1,879 
0 0 6,180 
0 0 14,635 
2,600 
q 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Grear Britain. [xx 


In the Year ended Ditto 
5th January 1816, 5th January 1817. 

283,356 550,528 

873,568 889,844 

552,419 553,428 
91,924 153,740 
34,460 58,516 


Sugar and Malt ......... 
Additional Ditto ......... 
Annual Ditto ............ 
Land Tax on Offices ... 


Surplus Duties Annually 
granted, after discharging 
£. 3,000,000 Exchequer Bills, 
charged thereon. 


Duties Annually granted, 


to discharge 


Sugar and Malt .......6 
Additional Ditto ......... 
Annual Ditto ............ 


39,039,488 1 


2,470,362 
238,119 


37,260,874 12 


2,393,202 
220,604 
7186 


£.3,000,000 Exchequer Bills, 


charged thereon. 312,734 


4,016 


Tobacco 357,831 
Land Tax on Offices ... 16 


42,105,817 14 40,192,218 


ARREARS AND BALANCES OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


HEADS os tarse ACCOUNTS. 


Arrears due on the 5th of January 1817, from the Officers of the Customs in England, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of the Customs in Scotland, &c. 

Arvears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in England, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in Scotland, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Distributers of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. 

Balances in the Hands of the Distributers of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. 

Arrears due on the 5th of January 1817, from the Receivers General of the Land and Assessed Taxes 
in Great Britain, &c. 

Arrears due on the 5th January 1517, from the Officers of the Post Office in Great Britain, &c. 

Balances in the Hands of the Deputy Postmasters in Great Britain, &c. 

Arrears and Balances due on the 5th January 1817, from the Persons employed in receiving or collect- 
ing the Land Revenue of the Crown in England and Wales, &c. 

List of Public Accountants, in respect of whom the execution of any Process or Proceeding hath been 
Controlled, Suspended, or Prevented, &c. 

Accounts delivered into the Office of the Comptrollers of the Accounts of the Army, &c. 

List of Officers and Departments whose Accounts are audited by the Commissioners for Auditing the 
Public Accounts.* 

List of Accounts Delivered over by the late Commissioners for Auditing Public Accounts to the Com- 
missioners appointed for the like purpose under the 46th Geo. 3; and of the Accounts since received 
into the Audit Office, Somerset-Place, or since received into the Office of the said Commissioners, 
which have neither been Audited, Stated, nor Declared ;—completed to the 5th of January 1817. 

List of the same which have been either Stated, or Declared; so far as any Balances appear to be now 
owing fo, or from, the Public upon any such Accounts ; completed to the 5th January 1517. 


* These will be found at length in Volume XX. of this Work. 


IV.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


An Account of the Official Value of all Imports into, and of all Exvorts from, 
Great Britain, in the Years 1814, 1815, and 1816, respectively. 


neclared Value of 


OFFICIAL VALUE British and Irish 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


OF 
IMPORTS, 


British and Irish 
Produce and 
Man 


Foreign and 
Colonial 
} ai 


— 


Total 
Exports. 


Produce and 
Manufactures 
Exported. 


1814 
1815 eee 
1816 


36,559,788 
35,989,650 
30,106,818 


36,092,167 
44,053,455 
36,714,534 


20,499,347 
16,930,439 
14,545,933 


56,591,514 
60,983,894 
51,260,467 


47,851,493 
53,217,445 
42,942,951 


xix] 
2 
| 
29 12 2 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
| 18 4 
| 


xxi] IV.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION, 1817. [xxii 


An Account of the Number of Vessers, with the Amount of their TONNAGE, which 
have been Built and Registered in the several Ports of the Bririsn Empire (except 
Ireland ) between 5th January 1814 and 5th January 1817, distinguishing each Year. 


SHIPS. | TONS. 


stgdeateces «-- 1815, being the Account delivered last 

Year, and now 126,618 


Note.—The Return made last Year for 1815 is now corrected. The present Return for 1316 will be 
subject to a similar addition next Year, as a part of the Accounts from the Plantations are not yet 
received, 


An Account of the Number of Vessers, with the Amount of their TONNAGE, and the 
Number of MEN and Boys usually employed in Navigating the same, which belonged 
to the several Ports of the Brivisn Puawe, on the 30th of September in the Years 
1814, 1815, and 1816. 


On 30th Sept. 1815: On 30th Sept. 1816: 


SHIPS. TONS. MEN. SHIPS, ‘TONS. MEN. 


On 30th Sept. 1814: 


| 
H 
SHIPS, TONS. MEN. |} 


England 17,10212,088,204] 131,078 |! 17,346 |2,159,501| 135,006 |]17,442 |1,152,968] 134,060 
Scotland ... .....| 2,783] 241,578] 17,900 || 2,863] 254,926] 18,629 || ¥,958| 263,536 
61,769 5,700 60,123} 5,551 1,178 63,229 
Plantations 2,868} 202,795} 14,729 9 203,445] 14,706 3,775| 279,643 
Guernsey... ..... 65 6,928 529 6,662 508 65 7,237 
62 6,794 643 7,519 626 "7 7,992 
Isle of Man...... | 555 8,897] 2,207 9,300] 2,285 || 369 9,335 


Total ...... {24,418 }2,616,965 24,860 |2,681,276| 177,309 |!25,864 | 2,783,940 | 178,820 


An Account of the Number of Vesseis, with the Amount of their TonnaceE, and the 
Number of MEN and Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated 
Voyages) which entered INwarvs and cleared OuTWaros, at the several Ports of 
Great Britain, from, or to, all Parts of the World, between 5th January 1814 and 


5th January 1817. 


INWARDS, OUTWARDS. 


FOREIGN, 


| 

| BRITISH. FOREIGN. | BRITISH. 
| 


Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Tons. 


Eng- Ships. Tons. Men. Ships. Tons. | Men. 
land, | 


1814)14,291 [1,655,845] 100,808 {4,826 [538,401 33,988; 13,334 


1,573,224, 95,845 548,638 131,895 
642,238 |35,256 


1815] 14,735 ]1,761,453} 104,690 [4,527 [610,612 35,568 | 14,739] 1,805,409|109,567 
| 
1816)15,034 |1,767,623] 106,669 |2,732 [302,682 21,463 | 14,282]1,697,499| 104,851 5 1318,055 | 19,492 


Scot. 
land. 


1814 1,774} 190,825 28,115 302,631 | 20,719 
20,483 


1815} 2,116} 231,697 ) | 45,659 | 300,267 
1816] 1,720} 199,267 14,895 290,294 


18,882 


SS 
| 175 | 22,775) 1,50 | 
| 196 | 29,452) 1,645 | 
| | 664 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Greart Britain. 


V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE—Jan. 5, 


For Interest, &c. on the Permarent Debt of Great 
Britain, Unredeemed ; including Annuities for Lives 
and Terms of Years, (App. A. 1. 2.) 


Interest on Exchequer Bills, (B.)...... 


Mint ... 

Allowances, ‘ke. to the Royal Family 
Salaries and Allowances 
Miscellaneous 


Other Charges 
on the 
Consolidated 
Fund: 


Civil Government of Scotland, (D.) .....csccsseeseeeeeee 


The other Payments in Anticipation of the Exchequer 
Receipts; (E.)—viz. 
Bounties for Fisheries, Manufactures, Corn, &c. 
Pensions on the Hereditary Revenue ........ hese 
Militia, and Deserters Warrants 


VII. The Navy, (F.)—viz. 
Wages and General Services. 

VIII. The Ordnance, (G.) 


IX. The Army, (H.)—viz. 
Ordinary Services 68,007,497 38 7 
Extraordinary Services, includ- 
ing Remittances and Advances 
to other Countries............... 6,171,225 0 8 
Deduct the Amount of Remittances and Advances 
to other Countries, included in Appendix I. ..... 


X. Loans, &c. to other Countries, (I.)—viz. 
17 
Sicily ....0.. 117,748 6 
263 15 
Spain ...... 1,121 10 
23 18 
Minor Powers under Engagements 
with the Duke of Wellivgton.. 


9,527 10 


1817. 


1,028,000 


70,092 
15,256 
427,009 
60,588 
123,815 


247,132 
27,700 
83,749 


6,695,647 
1,128,061 
1,692,617 


1,731,139 


2,581,148 


XI. Miscellaneous Services, (K.)—viz. 
At Home ....... 
Abroad ... 


Deduct Sums, which, although ivcluded in this Account, 
form no part of the Expenditure of Great Britain; viz. 
Loan, &c. for Ireland 
Sinking Fund on Loan to the East india Company 


1,731,159 


12 113 


3,661,300 
247,861 


2,581,148 
132,998 


£. 
45,044,889 9 6 


d, 


2,196,177 19 


1,724,741 12 
128,514 15 


9,516,325 6 
2,661,711 12 


13,047,582 16 


if 


4,312,287 19 


3,909,161 19 104 


82,899,975 16 14 


2,714,146 16 6% 


* 80,185,828 19 7 


* This includes the Sum of £.495,711. 5. 6. for Interest, Management, and Sinking Fund, 
on Imperial Loans ; 


Xxiii ] [xxiv 
...............| 0 0 
3.61 
10 3 
IV. 4 54 
3 104 
10 9 
VI. 
14 6 
0 0 
10 64 
358,582 5 
4 10 
1 44 
0 9 
14,778,722 9 3 
| | 
23 
8 
7 
9 
0 
—| 
10 6 | 
——_—_—-| 
10 4 


xxv] V.—Pusiic ExPpenDITURE, 1817. [xxvi 


APPENDIX (A. 1.)—Monies paid out of the Receipt of his Majesty's Exchequer, in 
the Year ended 5th January 1817, towards satisfying the Charges of the Pustic 
Desr of Great Britain, Ireland, Imperial and Portuguese Loans. 


Annuities for Lives Charges 
INTEREST. and for of 
Terms of Years. Management. 


Se 
Permanent Funded Debt of Great Britain | 26,723,252 14 
Sums raised for the Service of Ireland ...] 2,810,512 
Imperial Loans on, 171,285 
Portuguese DittO 15,552 


& 
1,273,352 16 $3 | 236,285 12 10g 


129,585 6 24,971 3 4 
250,000 0 3,939 5 6 
i - + «= 204 11 10 


29,759,953 
Life Annuities ..... 1,632,936 
Management ... 265,400 


1,632,926 3 265,400 13 63 


31,658,290 


Towards the Redemption of the Public 
Debt ; viz. 


Annual Issue, per Act 26 Geo. 3 .....44-6 | 1,000,000 
Annuities for Terms of Years, expired 
prior to the 5th July 1802 79,880 
Ditto on Lives on which the Nominees 
are certified to have died prior to 5th 
July 1802, or that have been unclaimed 
for three Years 51,202 
Interest on Debt of Great Britain re- 
848,174 
sPORUEBE 11,312 

&.1. per Cent. on Capitals created since 
5th January 1793 . 5,171,801 
Ditto on outstanding Exchequer Bills and 
Debentures on 5th January 1516 262,500 
Part of Annual Appropriation for the 
Redemption of £.12,000,000. part of 
£.14,200,000, per Anno 1807 626,255 
£.1. per Cent. on Capitals created by 
Loans for the Service of Ireland......... | 1,039,584 
Ditto......... Imperial Loans 36,693 
Ditto.........Portuguese Ditto 50,000 
Ditto.........0n Stock created by Loans 
38, 39, 40, & 42 Geo. 3 : 867,963 
One-half of the amount of the Interest on 
Capitals in respect of the Excess of the 
Monies raised Anno 1813, above the 
Sum of £.15,013,914. per Act 53 
Geo. 3, cap, 95 | 1,295,821 
Ditto......Ditto..... «raised Anno 1814, 
above the Sum of £.11,330,452. per 
Act 54 Geo. 3, Cap. 165,078 
Ditto......Ditto raised Anno 1815, 
above the Sum of £.11,324,760. per 
$5: caps TH 957,668 
Interest for Stock transferred for Life 
Annuities .......... 96,469 
Long Annuities transferred for Ditto...... 568 


175,769 411 


£.13,210,829 18 1 


£.45,044,889 9 9 


10 0 0 
TOTAL. 3 O 


$3,746 13 5 
on Account of Interest and Charges of Management as herein stated ... 31,658,29 


35,996 711 


1 
1 


52 
4 
06 9 


being part of 


t 2 Geo. 3, cap. 129... 


£.57,747. 16s. Sd. Capital Stock, bequeathed by Ditto to Ditto 


Remittance by some Person unknown, for the use of the Sinking Fund .,.......++ 


Sum applied towards the Redemption o 


f the East India Company’s Debt ......... 132,998 10 4 


Add—The following Items, as in Appendix A. No. 2: 
National Debt,..... 


received and applied towards Redemption of the Public Debt is as follows: 
Returned from the Account of Life Annuities, the Nominees having died prior to 


e Receipt of the Exchequer as herein stated 


a Legacy bequeathed by Anna Maria Reynolds 


Ditto, the Value of 
REduCtiON Of 


its being set apart for Payment........... 
Life Annuities unclaimed for 3 Years and upwards, per Act 5 


Paid into the Bank of England to the Account of the Commissioners, 


Money paid out of th 


13,210,829 
From above... | 31,658,290 


Note 1.—The gross Amount 
Note 2,—Total Expenditure 


44,869,120 


9 
3 
13 
| 
0 0 | 
0 0 
14 6 
10 7 
4 7 
19 9 
10 9 
13 8 
0 0 
10 5 
19 9 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
13 0 
16 10 
0 10 
1 9 
10 0 
18 1 
6 9 


xxvii ] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Grear Barirain. [xxviii 


APPENDIX (A. 2.)—Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the Commis- 
SIONERS for the Reduction of the NATIONAL Dest, in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1817. 


GREAT BRITAIN: 

Annual Issue, 26 Geo. 3, cap. 31 1,000,000 0 
Ditto, additional ditto, 42 Geo. 3, cap. 71 ..s.se secsseeessereeeee | 200,000 0 
Exchequer Annuities for 99 and 96 Years, santo 1792, 
26 Geo. 3, cap. 31 54,880 14 
Short Annuities 1777, expired 1787, 26 Geo. 3, cap. 31 .ccccceee 25,000 0 
Annuities on Lives, expired prior to the 5th July 1802, 
Annuities on Lives unclaimed for three Years before 5 January 
1816, 27 Geo. 3, Cap. 29,846 4 
£,1 per Cent. per Ann, on outstanding unprovided Exchequer 
Bills and Debentures....... | 262,500 
&.1 per Cent. per Ann, on Capitals created by Loans raised 
from 1793 to 1812, both inclusive, 32 Geo. 3, cap. 55 ......008 | 5,601,813 
Per Centage on Loans raised from 1813 to 1815, both inclusive, 
Ot per'Cent,. 589,454 

Interest on Capitals purchased <at £.4 per Cent. 
at £.5 per Cent. 87 

Ditto on Capitals transferred for Life Annuities, at £.3 per Cent. 96,469 
Long Annuity transferred for ditto ...... ... dese weonesecevecess 568 
Returned from the Account of Life Annuities, the Nominees 
having died prior to its being set apart for payment............ 1,522 
Life Annuities unclaimed for three Years and upwards, at 
5 January 1816, 52 Geo. 3, cap. 129 ...cccccorcrccccessscece serene 1,495 
Paid into the Bank of England to the Account of the Commis- 
sioners, being part of a Legacy bequeathed by Anna Maria 
Reynolds 3,746 
Ditto,...........the value of £.57,747. 16s. 3d. Capital Stock, 
bequeathed by Ditto to Ditto .........sccccccercccecssccccves-ceeses 35,996 
Remittance by some Person unknown, to the use of the Sinking 


10 
10,681,266 5 1! 


Annual Appropriation towards the Redemption of £.12,000,000, 
part of £.14,200,000, Loan 1807, 47 Geo. 3, cap. 55......+45 626,255 10 4 384.888 2 $ 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per Cent. ....coccecssseeees 258,652 12 4 “ : 


Deduct, set apart from the Sinking Fund to pay Life 11,566,154 8 7 
Annuities, pursuant to 48 Geo. 3, cap. 142 ......... 206,283 10 6 


IRELAND: 11,359,870 18 

£.1 per Cent. per Ann. on Capitals created by Loans raised 
from 1797 to 1815, both inclusive, 32 Geo. 3, cap. 55 ...... | 1,059,584 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per Cent. ....ssse00eeee008 | 516,061 


IMPERIAL: 
£.1 per Cent. per Ann. on Capital created by Loan 1797, 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per Cent. ....sescereseeeeee 53,793 


PORTUGAL: 
Annual Appropriation towards the Redemption of Capital created 
by £.600,000, part of Loan 1809, 49 Geo. 3, cap, 71 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per Cette 
41,312 13 


EAST INDIA COMPANY : 
Annual Appropriation towards the Redemption of Capital created 


by £.2,500,000, part of Loan 1812, 52 Geo. 3, cap. 155...... | 110,820 : : 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per ln enna 22,178 1 
132,993 10 4 


1,555,646 19 


90,486 10 


A lied to th h OE. covccuscdeseccecsesaceteaerenteusuns 13 180, 315 12 3 
"206,283 10 6 


Ditto to the payment of Life Annuities ......-sscesereeesseseerers 


Gross Amount Soeerresregeaseeoreseres 13,386,599 2 9 


d. 
0 
0 
6 
0 
1 
6 
0 
54 
94 
3 
0 
9 
0 
9 
6 
5 
11 
1 
5 
0 0 
10 9 
8 
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APPENDIX (B.)—Account of the Interest paid on ExcueQueER Bits, from the 5th 
day of January 1816 to the 5th day of January 1817. 


ACTS 
under which the Bills were issued, 


FUNDS 
charged with the Principal. 


Amount of 
INTEREST. 


55 Geo. 3, 
55 Geo. 3, 
55 Geo, 3, 
55 Geo, 3, 
55 Geo. 3, 
55 Geo. 3, 
56 Geo, 3, 


cap. 3 
cap. 4 
cap. 
cap. 
cap. 
cap. 
cap. 


Supplies, 
Supplies, 
Supplies, 
Supplies, 
Supplies, 


Malt and Personal Estates, 1815... 


Malt and Personal Estates, 1816... 


£. 5,000,000 
£.12,500,000 


4,500,000 
1,500,000 
. 6,000,000 
. 3,000,000 


2,440 


669,199 
1,042,752 
225,108 


66,986 


161,679 


22,011 


2,196,177 


APPENDIX (C.)—An Account of the Charge upon the ConsoL1DATED Funp, in the 
Year ended 5th January 1817 ; exclusive of the Interest of the Pusiic Dest, and of 
the Payments upon ExcHeQuer :—Distinguishing the same under the several 
Heads of—Civil List—Courts of Justice—Mint—Salaries— Bounties, §c. 


CIVIL LIST: 


FOR THE SUPPORT OF¥ HIS 
MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD, 
per Act 17 Geo. 

«Ditto... 44 

Ditto... 52 


898,000 
60,000 
70,000 

1,028,000 

COURTS OF JUSTICE, (See 

PAGE 


MINT, (See page Xii) 


SALARIES & ALLOWANCES, 

(See page xiii) 
PENSIONS: 

Farl of Chatham, per Act 18 Geo. 3, 4,000 

Lord Rudney...-. 23 

Lady Dorchester ... 

Jobn Penn, Esq. 

Richard Penn, Esq. — 

Duke of Clarence ......... 51 

Ditto, transferred from 56 
Civil List 

Duke of York 

Ditto, transferred as above 56 

Duchess of Ditto 

Prince of Wales 


70,092 
15,236 


60,583 


46 


9,000 
3D 65,000 
Earl St. Vincent 38 2,000 
Viscount Duncan .......6. — 2,000 
Duke Of Rent BP 32,000 
Ditto... Cumberland ... —...... 12,000 
Ditto... Richmond...... —...... 6,333 
Lord Erskine == 4,000 
Sir Archibald Macdonald — ....... 2,500 
Sir James Mansfield ...... — ...... 2,500 
Sir Alan Chambré ........ — 1,967 
Sir Sydney Smith ......... 41 1,000 
Baroness Abercrombie ... —...... 2,000 
Duke of Sussex 42 12,000 
Ditto ... Cambridge ...... — ... 12,000 


¢ 


Lord Hutchinson ......... 42 
Sir James Saumarez ..... 
Lord Boringdon, et. al. 

for Lord Amherst 
Duke OF 45 
Lady Nelson 46 
Henry M. Dyer, Esq. ... 45 
John Sewell, Esq. 
John W. Compton, Esq. — ..... 
Alexander Croke, Esq. ... 
William Territt, Esq. ... — 
Sir Richard Strachan ... 46 ..... 
Hon. Sarah ditto, (now 

Hon. Mary P. ditto ...... 
Sir John T. Duckworth .. — ...... 
Duke of Clarence......... —— sessee 
Ditto ... Cumberland ... — .. ... 
Ditto ... Cambridge ...... —— 
PrincessCharlotte of Wales— .. 
Duke of Gloucester ....0. 46 
Princess Sophia of ditto 
Earl Nelson 
Viscount Lake 
Earl of Wellington ...... 

Hon. Jane Perceval, 

(now Carr) 
Princess Elizabeth ...... — 
Ditto, transferred a 56 

Princess Mary D2 
Ditto, from Civil List ... 56 ...... 
Princess Augusta Sophia 52 ...... 
Ditto, from Civil List ... 56 ...... 
Princess SZ 
Ditto, from Civil List ... 56 ...... 


2,000 
9,000 
3,000 


9,000 
3,000 
9,000, 
3,000 
9,000 
3,000 


| 

| 
19 

& 

2,000 it 
|_| & 1,200 i 

3,000 

i] 

3,204 

0 0 2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

5 972 1 

525 
10 3 1,000 
1,000 

if 

3 104 500 | 

500 

1,000 

0 6,000 i 

0 6,000 

0 6,000 

0 6,000 iy 

0 6,000 i 

0 2,269 i 

40,549 

0 14,000 i 

7,000 i} 

of 5,000 0 

0 923 6 fi 

0 2,000 

0 2,000 0 it 

0 2,000 0 i 

0 i 

0 

6 0 i 

0 0 

0 il 

0 

0 | 

1 

0 0 

0 a 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 


Deficiency of Profits to the South 
Sea Company, per 55 Geo. 3, 


PENsIONS—C 
Sir Archibald Macdonald 53 
Sir James Mansfield ...... -— ...-++ 
Sir Alan Chambré A 
Princess of Wales 54 
Duke of Wellington 
Ditto Combermere ...... —— 
Ditto 
Ditto Walsingham 


Total, £.427,009. 4. 54. 


Interest on a Moiety of 50 Millions 
of Florins raised in Holland, for 
the Service of Russia, per 55 
Geo. 3, cap. 115 121,964 12 


Total, £.123,815. 10. 9, 


General Total, £.1,724,741 12 10% 


APPENDIX (D.)—A List ofall such Sum and Sums of Money as have been incurred 
and become due upon his Majesty’s Establishment for Civic ArFairs within 
ScoTLanD, bearing date the 19th day of June 1761; for one Year, from 5th January 
1816 inclusive, to 5th January 1817 exclusive ... Total Amount, £.128,514. 15. 1. 


APPENDIX (E.1.)—An Account of the Amount of Bounties paid in Great 
Britain, distinguishing ENGLAND from ScoTLAND, out of the Revenue of Customs, 
between the 5th January 1816 and the 5th January 1817; being Payments in the 
Nature of Anticipations of Exchequer Issues. 


ENGLAND. SCOTLAND, GREAT BRITAIN, 


s. a. 


d, a 
9 204,615 0 7 


. s. 
Year ended 5th January 1817 - - - -j| 129,965 0 10} 714,649 19 


APPENDIX (E. 2.)—An Account, showing how the Pustic Montes remaining in 
the Receipt of the Exchequer on the 5th January 1816, together with the Monies paid 
into the same during the Year ended the 5th January 1817, and the Monies paid out 
of the Net Produce of the Revenues of the said Year, in Anticipation of the Exchequer 

eceipt, have been actually applied, so far as regards the Receipt of the Excise iv 
ENGLAND, and can be ascertained at the Excise Office. 


PENSIONS; viz. 
The Duke of Grafton - - - - - - - = - 9,000 
Earl Cowper - - - - - - - = = = = = 2,000 
6th Head - ak Boone, Esq. Moiety of the Earl of Bath’s 1,500 
Lord Melbourne - - - - = - = - = = = 1,500 
14,000 0 
BOUNTIES: 
On Beer exported - - - - - - - = = 553 11 
— Salted Provisions exported, White Herrings taken, and Tonnage in the 
White Herring Fishery - - - - - = = = - © = = = © = - 10,719 19 


£.25,073 10 7 


APPENDIX 3.) —Excisg, ScoTLanp.—An Account of the Amount of BoUNTIES 
paid out of the Revenues of Excise in Scoruann, (being Payments in the Nature of 
Anticipations of Exchequer Issues) in the Year ended 5th January 1817. Required 
by the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, per Letter 
of George Harrison, Esq. of 6th January 1817. 


PAID, in the Year ended 5th January 1817 - - - - = £.31,444. 3. 4. 


[xxxii 
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APPENDIX (E.4.)—Post Orrice.—An Account of Pensions paid by Paruia- 
MENTARY Grants, in the Year ended 5th January 1817. 


His Grace the Duke of Marlborough -  - 
His Grace the Duke of Grafton - - - 
The Heirs of the late Duke of Schomberg - - + 4,000 


£.5,000 


- - 4,700 


£.13,700 


APPENDIX (E.5.)—An Account of Sums advanced by Receivers General of Land 
and Assessed Taxes, on Account of MtLit1a and DeserTERS WARRANTS, and other 


Disbursements, under various Acts of Parliament, in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1817. 


— 


HEADS OF SERVICE. 


ENGLAND & WALES.| 


SCOTLAND, GREAT BRITAIN, 


ke 
Militia and Deserters Warrants - - - = - =| 53,265 19 
Volunteers - - - = 1,168 19 
Defence Acts - - - = = 949 10 
Army of Reserve - - - = - - = = = = 127 12 


Population Act - - - = - 
Augmentation of Stipends to Scotch Clergy, (50 
Geo. 3, cap. 84) - - - - - = - = =f = 
To the Commissioners for the Highland Road (54 
Geo. 3, cap. 104) - - - - = 


d. & € 


13,896 9 114) 67,162 9 1% 
1,168 19 6 
- 949 10 6 
2,014 9 6| 2142 1 10 

5017 5 5017 5 
9,175 18 2 9,715 13 
2,500 0 0 2,500 0 0 


55,512 1 6 


28,237 9 83,749 10 6f 


4 


1816 and the 5th Jan. 1817. 


APPENDIX (F.)—Navy-Orrice.—An Account, showing 
received from his Majesty's Exchequer, for Nava Services, between the 5th Jan. 


the Amount of Monies 


HEADS OF SERVICE. 


NAVY. 


Waces: 
Wages to Officers andSeamen - - - - - - = - = = 
Half Pay to Sea Officers, and Bounty toChaplains - - - - 
Wages to His Majesty’s Dock and Rope Yards - - - - 


GENERAL SERVICE: 
For General Services, viz. Bills of Exchange, Imprests, Sala- 
ries, Pensions, Marines, &c. - - - - = - - = = = 
Building of Ships, purchase of Stores of every description, 
repairing Ships, purchase of Ships taken from the Enemy, 
Head Money, &c. paid for in Bills at ninety days date - - 


VICTUALLING. 
Provisions, and all sorts of Victualling Stores, paid for in Bills 
of ninety days date - - - - = = 
Widows Pensions - - - - - - - = = = = = = = 
Bills of Exchange, and Imprests - - - - - - = = = 
General Services, viz. Necessary and Extra-Necessary Money 
and Contingencies - - - - 


TRANSPORTS. 
Freight of Transports, Maintenance of Prisoners of War, and 
Expense of Sick and Wounded Seamen, paid for in Bills at 
Minety daysdate- - - - - = 
Bills of Exchange, and all Services paid for in Ready M - 


Vor. XXXVI. Appendic. (ce) 


2,300,647 4 10 


1,594,500 0 0 
861,500 0 O 
989,000 0 0 
950,000 0 O 


6,695,647 4 10 


150,985 8 
12,575 12 
268,500 0 0 


96,000 O 0] 1,128,061 1 4% 


1,553,617 0 


ow 


139,000 0 
1,692,617 0 9 


9,516,325 6 


(| 
| 
8 8050505 552 OOOO 
i 
j 
i! 
SUM. TOTAL, ii 
if 
a 
} 
| 
i} 
i 
ite 
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APPENDIX (G.)—An Account of Monies paid by the Office of ORDNANCE in the 
Year 1816, for Services at Home and Abroad respectively. 


Se 
For Services at Home - - 1,870,783 10 


For Services Abroad - 790,928 1 


£.2,661,711 12 


APPENDIX (H.)—An Account of Monies paid by the Right Hon. the Paymaster 
.. General of his Majesty's Forces, from 25th December 1815 to the 24th December 
1816, both inclusive. 


= 


Pay and Allowances of the Forces at Home (including Foreign Corps, and em- é. 
bodied Militia) Captains Allowances, Citing, and Regimental 
Contingencies - - - - - 3,247,157 

Staff and Garrisons - - - - - - - - 128,822 

Public Offices, including Allowances 168,502 

Bills drawn by Deputy Paymasters abroad, on account of the above Services - 66,966 

Pay, &c of Recruiting Troops and of in India - 15,775 

Local Militia - - - - 115,000 

Volunteer Corps - - - . - 68,162 

Half Pay - - 325,000 

Supernumerary and Retired Officers - 106,741 

General Officers - - 110,000 

Military Pensions to Wounded Officers - 110,000 

Widows Pensions - - - ° 86,000 

Royal Bounty - - - 41,000 

Compassionate List - - 31,000 

In-Pension of Chelsea Hospital - 46,195 

Out-Pension of ditto - - "12,341 

Montingencies - 261,546 

0 

6 


Exchequer Fees - - 55,680 
Allowances to Foreign Officers, end the Widows an 82,890 
Retired Chaplains - « 10,000 
Officers serving with the Portuguese Army - 34,016 
Medicines and Hospital Contingencies - - 39,680 
Barrack Department - - 178,626 


dren of ditto 


Chi 


OW = 


Storekeeper General - 44,800 
Commissary in Chief (voted) - 
Amount issued out of Extraordinaries 


£.405,240 91 
1,438,244 18 


1,843,485 
Amount issued to the East India Company, in part of the Vote for anges ; 

Expenses incurred by them for the Public Service . - - - 387,145 
Extraordinaries, including all Bills the - - - - 6,171,225 
Miscellaneous Payments - - - 28,162 


14,778,722 § 
* 1,731,139 12 


13,047,582 16 


The Sum of £. 3,400,000 has also been paid by the Paymaster General in discharge of Bills of Ex- 
change drawn by the Treasury of Ireland, on account of Irish Loan 1815. 


The Sum paid for Extraordinaries, includes advances of Specie made at various Stations abroad by 
the Commissariat Department, for Pay of the Forces and other Services ; also Provisions issued to the 
said Forces, for which credit will be given at the foot of the Account of Extraordinaries for the year 
1816, 


* Note.—The Sum of £. 1,731,159. 12. 11}. being the Amount of Remittances and Advances to 
other Countries, should be deducted from this Account, the same being included in this Account, as 
well as in Account Appendix I.—The Expenditure of the Army will then be £. as cheat 16. 34. 


6 
| 
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APPENDIX (I.)—An Account of the several PaymENnTS made in the Year ended 
5th Jan. 1817, in respect of Loans, Remittances, and ADVANCES, to Ireland 


and other Countries. 


1817. 


[Xxxviii 


IRELAND: 
To complete the Loan, £.9,000,000, per 

Act 55 Geo. 3. cap. 124 ~ : : 
Ditto Lottery 1815, per Act 55 Geo. 3, c,'73 
Ditto Lottery 1816, per Act 56 Geo. 3, c. 61 


RUSSIA: 

Remitted by the Commissary in Chief, to 
complete the Sum agreed to be paid under 
the Convention of 29th April 1815 - - 

Ditto on account of 25,000,000 Florins, part 
of the Russian Loan made in Holland, the 
Interest and Sinking Fund on which is to 
be defrayed by this Country, in confor- 
mity to a Convention, signed at London 
on the 19th May 1815, and confirmed by 
an Act 55 Geo. 3, cap. 115 - - 


Value of Provisions, &c, supplied by the 
Commissioners of Victualling = 


SICILY: 
Remitted by the Commissary in Chief, to 
complete the Subsidy agreed to be furnished 
under a Treaty dated 13th May 1809 - 


SWEDEN: 

By Payments made on account of the Sum 
of One Million, agreed to be paid under u 
Convention dated 13th August 1814 - 

Remitted by the Commissary in Chief, to 
complete the same = - - - - 


NAPLES : 
Value of Provisions, &c. supplied by the 
Commissioners of Victualling 


SPAIN : 
By a Bill drawn on the Treasury, on account 
of Subsidy to the Spanish Gov. in 1812 - 
Value of Provisions, &c. supplied by the 
Commissioners of Victualling - - 


HOLLAND: 
Value of Provisions, &c. supplied by the 
Commissioners of Victualling - - 


In discharge of Engagements, made by the Duke of Wellington, 
with the following States : 


90,833 6 8 
36,505 11 14 


972,222 4 4 


121,964 12 9 


2,454,009 8 


127,138 17 


d, 
5 


93 


1,094,186 17 
2,169 0 6% 


117,748 6 8 


500,000 0 0 
6,098 3 7 


1,000 0 0 
121 10 83 


1,096,355 17 


506,098 13 


263 15 


1,121 10 


9,527 10 


14 


1 


84 


0 


Holstein Oldenburgh, £.1,480 | Reuss Greitz - £.832 a 
Lippe - - -  6,475| Waldeck - - 740 0 
s d 


Total Amount of Pecuniary Aid - 
Value of Provisions, &c. supplied by the 
Commissioners of Victualling  - - 


1,728,561 7 4 


2,578 5 7h 


£.1,731,159 12 114 


ToTAL - - 


é. 


d, 


2,581,148 6 2F 


1,731,139 12 113 


- 


4,322,287 19 


N.B. The Value of all Supplies furnished tou Foreign Powers being included in the Accounts of 
Expenditure by the Army, Navy and Ordnance Departments, the Total Amount of such Sunplies should 


be deducted therefrom ; but as it is the usual practice to repay to the Ordnance and Naval Departments 
the Value of the Stores furnished by them, by Warrants upon the Paymaster General, the Total Deduc- 


tion may be made from the Army Expenditure. 
Whenever any Supplies have been furnished by the Board of Ordnance, the Value thereof must also 


be deducted from the Total Expenditure by that Board, as they give in their Accounts the Total Paye 


ments made by thein in each Year, and consequently when the Amount of the Stores su;plicd by them 
are repaid by the Paymaster General, those Sums are disbursed for other Services, and again appear it. 


the Ordvance Accounts. 


diture thereof. 


No Supplies have however been furnished this Year by that Department. The 
Naval Account, on the contrary, comprises only the Money issued from the Exchequer, and the Expen- 


| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
it 
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APPENDIX (K.)—An Account, showing how the Monies remaining in the Recei _ of 
the ExcHEQUER on the 5th day y of January 1816, together with the Monies paid into 
the same during the Year ended the 5th day yo ieaaney 1817, have been actually 

E 


applied ; so far as relates to MiscELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
SERVICES AT HOME. 
Towards defraying the Expense of the Royal Military College - 1813, 1815 & 1816 37,316 17 9 
-Ditto Royal Military Asylum 1816 31,431 8 9f 
-Ditto. Repairs of Ditto bed = 2,181 0 0 
Towards the Repairs of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel - - - - = = - 2,955 4 0 
For Improvements of Streets and Places near Westminster Hall - - - - 5,000 0 0 
For the Improvement of the Buildings of the University of Edinburgh - 10,000 0 0 
In further execution of an Act for ating Roads and eanaaied ao in the 
Highlands of Scotland - - 1815 & 1816 50,000 0 9 
For repairing the Roads between anil Holyhead 20,000 0 90 
Towards defraying the Expense of making an Inland Navigation trem the Easter 
to the Western Sea, by Inverness and Fort William = - $, - 50,000 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of building a Penitentiary House at Milbank - “181 
For defraying the Expense of the Establishment of Ditto - ~ - 1816 3,500 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of embanking the River Thames in front of Ditto - 1815 6500 0 0 
& 1816 ‘ 
For the Improvement of Holyhead Harbour - - - - 17,000 0 0 
To defray the Expense of Buildings and Repairs at the New Mint - . - 18,380 0 0 
Towards the Erection of an Asylum for the Reception of Criminal Lunatics - 1816 5,344 15 0 
To enable the Commissioners appointed per Act 55 Geo. 3, to make Compensations 
to the Proprietors of Lands at or near ened and satan oo for the 
Service of the Ordnance - - - - - 1815 68,833 19 0 
For defraying the Extraordinary cape ‘incurred for Prosecutions relating to the 
Coin of this Kingdom - - - _ - 1815 & 1816 3,051 18 10 
For paying the Fees on passing the Public Accounts - - - - 1815 1,000 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of LawCharges -  - - - - 15,000 0 0 
For defraying the Expense ey the onieing, maintaining, and employing 
Convicts at Home - - 1815 & 1816 68,083 5 0 
For defraying the Expense of ‘the Public Office i in Bow-street - - - 1815 3,323 12 2 
For defraying the Charge of the Superintendence of Aliens - 1815 & 1816 6,374 3 4 
For defraying the Charge of the Board of Agriculture —- - - - 1816 3,000 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the National Vaccine Establishment - = - - 3,000 0 0 
To enable the Trustees of the British Museum to my on the Toots reposed in 
them by Parliament - - - 10,253 19 6 
Towards defraying such Expenses of a Civil Neteee as do not form a a Part of the 
Ordinary Charges of the Civil List - - - - 1815 & 1816 378,150 18 2 
For paying the Salaries of certain Officers of the two Houses of Parliament - 1815 305 0 0 
To defray the supplemental for and other Papers, 
for the Session 1813 - - - - 1816 6,07) 19 8 
To defray the Charge of pieting for the House of Lords, aad for printing Acts of 
Parliament - - 1815 & 1816 35,000 0 0 
To make gvod the Sucne y of the Guat 1815, for Ditto Ditto - - 1816 3,015 18 4% 
For defraying the Expense of printing 1,750 Copies of the 68th Volume of the 
Journals of the House of Commons - - - 1815 2,500 0 0 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant 1815, for printing 1, 750 Copies of the 
68th Volume of the Journals of the House of Commons - - - 1816 891 3 11 
For defraying the Expense that may be incurred in 1816, for printing 1,750 Copies 
of the 69th Volume of the of the House of at 
Session 1813-14 - = 2,500 0 0 
For def aying the Expense of printing the Votes ‘of the House of Commons - - 2.217 9 @ 
To defray the Expense that may be incurred towards mapas Journals and 
Reports of the House of Commons’ - - = 1815 6,000 0 90 
To make guod the Deficiency of the Grant for the Tou 1815, for reprinting 
Journals and Reports of the House of Commons - - = 1816 3,208 12 10 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant 1815, for defraying the Expense of 
printing Bills, Reports, and other Papers, by order of the House of Commons” - 5,128 10 6 
To defray the Charge of Stationary for the two Houses of Parliament - - 1815 459 3 Sk 
To defray Bills of the Usher of the Court of Exchequer, for supplying the Court 
and Offices with Stationary, for keeping in good and sufficient Repair the said 
Court, and for the accustomed Fees or Allowances to the several Officers thereof - 255 1 9 
For the Relief of the suffering Clergy and Laity of France, Toulonese, and Corsican 
Emigrants, St. Domingo Sufferers, aud Dutch Naval Officers - 1815 & 1816 36,701 13 7 
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& « & 
For Composition to St. Domingo Sufferers, in lieu of Annual Allowances - 1814 3,500 0 0 
For the Retief of American Loyalists es ee ee 1215 & 1816 15,500 0 Q 
For Protestant Dissenting Ministersin England - = - - - 1815 807 17 0 
To pay certain small charitable and other Allowances to the Poor - St. Martin’s- 

in-the-Fields, et alia - 
To the Governors of Queen Anve's Bounty ee the Augmentation of the Maintonnase 

of the Poor Clergy = - 1816 100,000 0 0 
defray the Charge of to eetived Clerks i in the Mint - 680 0-0 

Joseph Planta, Esq. one of of 
Exchequer Bills - = - 26613 4 
TO retined Clerks in the Audit Office - 1815 & 1816 2,150 0 
sesereeeDittO.....0002-+.T0 retired Clerks in the Lottery Office - - - 535 0 0 
To pay off certain Annuities after the rate of £.5 per Centum per Anoum, being 

part of the Annuities granted per Acts 37and42Geo.3 - - - - 1816] 217,832 4 6 
For the Salaries of the cit and incidental ee in preparing and drawing 

the Lotteries - - - 1815 & 1816 15,250 0 0 
To the Chief Clerk in the Office of the jadines of “the Exchequer, for his “— 

Trouble in preparing Exchequer Bills, pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3 - - 500 0 0 
soveeseesDittO.........¢t al, Remuneration for issuing and paying off Debentures - 1816 500 0 0 
For Salaries to the Officers, aud incidental neath of the Commissioners, for the 

Reduction of the National Debt - - 1815 & 1816 4,000 0 0 
For incidental Expenses of the Acts for the Redemption of Lend Tax - 3,795 13 0 
Bank of England, for Discount on to 000 ,000, for the 

Service of the Year 1815 - 281,397 3 9 
fOr on the above Loan 28,800 0 
-for Discount on Lotteries - - - - 1815 509 8 2 
receiving Ditto - 1815 & 1816 3,000 0 
For paying off, at 5th April 1816, Debentures sales: han Acts * Geo. 3, for which 

Notices bad been given for that purpose = + - - 1816] 787,400 0 0 
To replace to the Civil List, Sums becume changeable thésecn, or issued thereout, 

since 5th January 1816, in = of those Services which are neuen “— 

otherwise provided for - 185,000 0 0 
To defray the Expenses incurred by the East India Company i in the Poblic Service - . 917,705 3 § 
To defray the Expense of making Preparations for the Marriage of her Royal 

Highness the Princess Charlotte Augusta with his Serene Highness ne Senge 

Frederick Prince of Cobourg of Saalfeld - . - - - 60,000 0 0 
For the purchase of the Elgin Marbles - - - - = 2 = = 35,000 0 0 
To defray the Expense of removing Ditto - - - - 800 0 0 
To defray the Expense of erecting a temporary Building for ‘the reception of Ditto - 1,700 0 0 
For a Remuneration to Mr, Aaron Graham for hess varivus Goacione, Sopa those 

of {Inspector of Halks  - 6,000 0 0 
To make good any Deficiency or Lass that may arise frow the Recoinage of the 

Silver Coin of this Realm - - r - 40,000 0 0 

3,651,300 9 4 
SERVICES ABROAD. 
Towards defraying the Expense of the 2 Upper - 1815 & 1816 10,920 0 
Civil Establishments of - Bahamas - - - = - 3,150 0 0 
Dominica - - 600 0 
Cape Breton - - - - 1,594 0 0 
Prince Edward Island - 5,652 0 9 
Newfoundland = - - - - 5,565 0 
Sierra Leone - - - 16,260 0 0 
Bermuda - - - - - - 951 2 6 
Nova Scotia - - - - - - 7,000 0 0 
New Brunswick - - - 1816 3,500 0 9 
New South Wales - 1815 & 1816 12,787 15 0 
To defray the Charge of seein - ee: the ee: Forts on the Coast 

of Africa + - - - - 1816 23,000 0 0 
To pay Bills drawn from _ South Wales - - - 80,000 0 0 
To defray the Charge of his Majesty’s Foreign and einer Secret Services - 1314 74,881 13 0 
For defraying the Lxpense of Repairs to the English Church at Rotterdam - 1815 2,000 0 0 

Total Services Abroad - - 247,861 10 6 
Total Services at Home - - - | 5,661,300 9 4% 
3,909,161 19 104 
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lit] VII.—Unrunvep Dest. --~- VIII.—Disposition or GRANTS. [liv 


VIIL.—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


An Account of the UNFunDED Dest and Demanps OuTsTANDING on the 5th day 
of January 1817. 


AMOUNT 
OUTSTANDING. 


ExcHEQuer : £, s d. 
Provided for... ..... 11,650,300 0 0 
Exchequer Bills ... j Unprovided for...... 33,000,000 0 0 


44,650,500 0 0 


TREASURY : 


Miscellaneous 1,487,743 7 
Warrants for Army Services ... ce. 476,888 7 44 
2,500,802 14 112 


50,047,088 13 03 


VIIIl.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


An Account, showing how the Montes, given for the Service of the Year 1816, have 
been Disposed of ; distinguished under their several Heads; so far as relates to 
Great Britain. 


SERVICES, Voted or Granted. 
5. d, Se d. 


Whereof was granted on account of 


On account of Great Britain .......0. 9,757,217 2 7 


Deduct on account of Troops in 
“1: 1S 6 


8,522,620 9 1] 5,666,465 0 45 


Amount of Supplies for the Army, Navy, and Ordnance... | 20,099,958 19 9 


Deduct also Surplus of Grants 1815, which are included 
in the Disposition Paper of that Year, and voted as part 
of the Ways and Means 1816......£.5,663,755 0 0 

Whereof was applied in diminution of 
the Navy Debt, beyond the Amount 
stated to Parliament in an Account 
presented 24th May 1816 .. .....000 959,090 0 0 


4,704,665 0 0 
15,595,293 19 9 |15,595,293 19 9 


To be paid to the Portuguese Government, in pursuance of 
a Convention signed at Vienna on the 21st Jan. 1815...... 300,000 0 O} = = «© - *F 


(continued ) 


* This mark ¢ is to designate that the whole of the Sums Voted or Granted, has not been Paid. 


| 
| 
{ 
{ 


ly] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Gareat Britain. [lvi 


SUMS 
Services—continued. 


For defraying the Charge of the Civil Establishments under- 
mentioned ; viz. 


Of the Bahama Islands, in addition to the Salaries now paid 
to the Public Officers out of the Duty Fund, and the inci- 
dental Charges attending the same; from the Ist day of 
January to the 3ist day of December 1816 .........seeeeeeee 3,301 10 

Ditto...... Dominica ........s.e000006. from Ditto to Ditto ...... 600 

Ditto...... Upper Canada ............ from Ditto to Ditto ...... 10,865 

Ditto......Nova Scotia ..........0... from Ditto to Ditto ...... 15,440 

Ditto......New Brunswick............ from Ditto to Ditto ...... 6,196 

Ditto......Cape Breton............... from Ditto to Ditto ...... 2,194 

Ditto......St. John (now called 

Prince Edward Island) 5 from Ditto to Ditto ...... 3,826 

Ditto......Newfoundland ... . from Ditto to Ditto ...... 5,485 

Ditto......New South Wales.. seeeeeee from Ditto to Ditto ...... 12,423 

Ditto,.....Sierra from Ditto to Ditto ...... 15,660 


5,301 10 0 
393 8 


241 
6,000 
13,440 
3,500 
1,500 


2,826 


5,485 
12,423 
8,500 


— 


o coo 


For discharging Interest on Exchequer Bills ........ a 2,000,000 
One hundredth part of the Sum of Twenty-six Millions of Ex- 
chequer Bills, authorized in the last Session of Parliament 
to be issued and charged upon the Aids granted in the pre- 
sent Session; to be issued and paid by equal Quarterly 
Payments to the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, to be by them placed to the Account of the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National wid ; for the 
Year ending the Ist of February 1817 ... sessssecssesseseeeee | 260,000 260,000 


For defraying the Charge of the Royal Military pa at 
Chelsea, from the 25th Dec. 1815 to the 24th Dec. 1816.. 59,185 36,307 
For defraying the Charge of the Royal Military College ; for 
the same time 35,819 33,819 
Towards making good ay Deficiency dr Loss that may arise 
from the Recoinage of the Silver Coin of this Realm, and 
- the Charges and Expenses of melting down, casting, assay- 
ing, and recoining the same, and all other Expenses inci- 
To defray the probable Amount of Bills drawn or to be drawn 
from New South Wales; for the Year 1816 ....s.secsseseeeee 80,000 80,000 
To defray the Expense attending the confining, matntaining, 
and employing Convicts at Home; for the Year 1816 ...... 79,217 69,600 
For defraying the Charge of the Superintendance of Aliens ; 
To defray the Expense of Law Charges ; : for the Year 1816. ss 10,000 5,000 
For defraying the extraordinary Expenses that may be in- 
curred for Prosecutions, &c. relating to the Coin of this 
Kingdom ; for the Year 1816.......... 4,000 3,051 
To defray the Supplemental Charge for printing Bills, Re- 
ports, and other Papets, by Order of the House of Com- : 
mons's 6,071 6,071 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant of the last Session 
of Parliament, for defraying the Expense of printing Bills, 
Reports, and other Papers, by Order of the House of Com- 
mons; during the Session 5,128 
To defray the Expense of printing Bi Ils, Reports, and other 
Papers, by Order of the House of Commons, during the 
present Session of Parliament ...... 16,000 
To defray the Expense of printing the Votes of the House of 
Commons, during the present Session of Parliament . 2,500 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant 1815, for printing 
1,750 Copies of the 68th Volume of the Journals of the 
To defray the Expense that may be incurred in 1816, for 
printing 1,750 Copies of the 69th Volume of Ditto 
To defray the Expense that may be incurred towards re- 
printing Journals and Reports of the House of Commons, 


2,000,000 


(contenu ed) 


| 

0 + 

0 

0+ 

0+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

2 4hf 

7 2 

0 0 

0 0 

0 OF 

0 OF 

0 
810+ 
19 8 

10 6 

0 0 

9 4+ 

3 11 

0 0 

- + 


VHI.—Drsposttion oF GRANTS, 1817. 


— 


Services—continued, 


To defray the Charge for printing Acts of Parliament for the 
Two Houses of Parliament ; for the Sheriffs, Clerks of the 
Peace, and Chief Magistrates, throughout the United King- 
dom, and for the acting Justices throughout Great Britain ; 
also for printing Bills, Reports, Evidences, and other Papers 
and Accounts, for the House of Lords; for the Year 

To make good the Deficiency of the Grant in the last Session, 

To inake good the Deficiency of the Grant for the Year 1815, 
for reprinting Journals and Reports of the House of 
Commons ......... 

To replace to the Civil List, “Sums become chargeable thereon 
or issued thereout, since the 5th January 4816, in respect 
of those Sérvices which, in pursuance of the measures now 
before Parliament in regard to the Civil List, are hereafter 
to be otherwise provided for 

To enable his Majesty to provide for such Expenses of a Civil 
Nature as do not form a part of the Ordinary paneveetion of 

For Foreign and other Secret Servi ices ; for the Year 1816 . ore 


The following SERVICES are directed to be paid, without 
any Fee or other Deduction whatsoever : 


For defraying the Expense of making Preparations for the 
Marriage of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta with his Serene Highness Leopold George Frederick 
Prince of Cobourg of Saalfield, &c. KC. 


For paying off and discharging, on the 5th April 1816, certain 
Annuities granted by two Acts of the 37th 
and 42d of his present Majesty con e174,681 2 6 
For Ditto itto......on the 10th October 


SUMS 
Voted or Granted. 


- 


SUMS Paid. 


For paying off and discharging, on the 5th April 1816, the 
Debentures raised in pursuance of two Acts of the 55d year 
of his present Majesty, for granting Annuities to satisfy 
certain Exchequer Bills, and for Money by Deben- 
tures for the Service of Great Britain.........- 

Yo pay One Half-year’s a to the: 5th April 1816, “on 
Ditto.......6,Ditto......e0e.. which have not been 
funded or paid off .. 

To enable his Majesty to ‘pay the same to the United Com- 
pany of Merchants of Englaad trading to the East Indies, 
towards ) defraying the Expenses incurred by them in the 
Public Service ........ 

For defraying the Expense of the building of a Penitentiary 
House at Milbank ; for the Year 1916 

To grant Relief to such of the suffering Clergy and Laity of 
France, Toulonese and Corsican Emigrants, Saint Domingo 
Sufferers, and Dutch Naval Officers, who have heretofore 
received Allowances from his Majesty, and who from Ser- 
vices performed, or Losses sustained in the British Service, 
have special Claims upon his Majesty’s Justice or Liberality; 
and also for the advance of certain Allowances to such of 
the suffering Clergy and Laity of France who have not been 
enabled to return to their own Country .....seereceeeesereers oe 

For the purchase of the Elgin Marbles .......seeeeeeseeeeenes 

To defray the Expenses of Building and Repairs at the New 
Mint ; for the Year 1816 


ba defray the Charge of the Superannuation Allowance or 
Compensation to retired Officers formerly employed in his 
Majesty’s Mint; for the Year 1816.......... 
To Ditto. ...-Ditto....e0+ to retired Clerks and other Officers 
formerly employed i in the Office of the Commissioners for 
auditug the Public Accounts; for the Year 1816... 


&. s. da. 


183,000 


300,000 
50,000 


60,000 


945,491 


42,000 


49.000 
55,000 


15,8350 


60,000 


787,400 


19,685 


38,040 
35,000 


15,850 


80 


1,850 0 0 
(continued) 


. 
— 
19,000 0 0 14,000 9 0 + 
5,915 18 44 5,015 18 
3,208 12 104 5,203 12 10% 
0 (0! «185,000 0 
0 299,538 14 OF 
£17,332 4 6! 217,892 4 6 
"67,400 0 0| Oo 
19,685 0 0 
13 4) «945,491 13 4 
37,859 11 84+ 
0 0 0 0 ; 
j 
680 0 0 0 


lv] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Britain. [lvi 
Voted or Granted. 
Services—continued, 
For defraying the Charge of the Civil Establishments under- & iif é ada 
mentioned ; viz. 

Of the Bahama Islands, in addition to the Salaries now paid 

to the Public Officers out of the Duty Fund, and the inci- 

dental Charges attendirig thé same; from the Ist eed of 

January to the 3ist day of December 1816 .........seeeeeeee 3,301 10 0 5,301 10 0 
Ditto...... Dominica from Ditto to Ditto 600 0 0 241 3 
Ditto...... Upper Canada ............ from Ditto to Ditto ...... 10,865 0 0 6,000 0 OF 
Ditto......Nova Scotia ............6. from Ditto to Ditto ...... 13,440 0 O 13,440 0 0 
Ditto......New Brunswick............ from Ditto to Ditto ...... 6,196 10 0 3,500 0 OF 
Ditto......Cape Breton............... from Ditto to Ditto ...... 2,194 0 O 1,500 0 OF 
Ditto......St. John (now called 

Prince 5 from Ditto to Ditto ...... 3,826 0 0| 2,826 0 

Ditto......Newfoundland ............ from Ditto to Ditto ...... 5,485 0 0 5,485 0 0 
Ditto......New South Wales......... from Ditto to Ditto ...... 12,423 10 0 12,423 10 O 
Ditto,.....Sierra Leone..........00... from Ditto to Ditto ...... 15,660 0 0 8,500 0 OF 
For discharging Interest on Exchequer Bills ..........++0e---+ | 2,000,000 0 0 2,000,000 0 0 
One hundredth part of the Sum of Twenty-six Millions of Ex- 

chequer Bills, authorized in the last Session of Parliament 

to be issued and charged tipon the Aids granted in the pre- 

sent Session; to be issued and paid by equal Quarterly 

Payments to the Governor and Company of the Bank of 

England, to be by them placed to the Account of the Com- 

missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt; for the 

Year ending the Ist of February 1817 ... sesssccccseseessrvee | 260,000 0 0} 260,000 0 0 
For defraying the Charge of the Royal Military Asylum at 

Chelsea, from the 25th Dec. 1815 to the 24th Dec. 1816. 39,185 17 2] 36,307 2 4$+ 


For defraying the Charge of the Royal Military College ; for 
Towards making good ay Deficiency Or Loss that may arise 
from the Recoinage of the Silver Coin of this Realm, and 
- the Charges and Expenses of melting down, casting, assay- 
ing, and recoining the same, and all other Expenses inci- 
To defray the probable Amount of Bills drawn or to be drawn 
from New South Wales; for the Year 1816 ......seescrsseees 
To defray the Expense attending the confining, maintaining, 
and employing Convicts at Home; for the Year 1816 ...... 
For defraying the Charge of the Superintendance of Aliens ; 
To defray the Expense of Law Charges ; B for the Year 1816 * 
For defraying the extraordinary Expenses that may be in- 
curred for Prosecutions, &c. relating to the Coin of this 
To defray the Supplemental Charge for printing Bills, Re- 
ports, and other Papets, by Order of the House of Com- 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant of the last Session 
of Parliament, for defraying the Expense of printing Bills, 
Reports, and other Papers, by Order of the House of Com- 
mons, during the Session 1815 
To defray the Expense of printing ‘Bi Ils, Reports, and other 
Papers, by Order of the House of Commons, manne the 
present Session of Parliament .........+s+00. 
To defray the Expense of printing the Votes of the "House ‘of 
Commons, during the present Session of Parliament ...... 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant 1815, for printing 
1,750 Copies of the 68th Volume of the Journals of the 
To defray the Expense that may be incurred in 1816, for 
printing 1,750 Copies of the 69th Volume of Ditto. ........... 
To defray the Expense that may be incurred towards re- 
printing Journals and Reports of the House of Commons, 


33,819 17 2 


500,000 0 0 
80,000 0 0 
15,217 0 0 
4,895 6 0 
10,000 0 0 
4,000 0 0 
6,071 19 8 
5,128 10 6 
16,000 0 0 
2,500 0 0 
891 311 
2,500 0 0 
6,900 0 0 


33,819 17 2 


500,000 
80,000 
69,600 


3,669 
5,000 


oc 


3,051 18 10 + 


6,071 19 8 


5,128 10 6 
16,000 0 0 
2,217 9 
891 3 11 
2,500 0 0 


(continued) 


lvii VHI.—Disposttion or GRANTS, 1817. 


Services—continued, 


To defray the Charge for printing Acts of Parliament for the 
‘Two Houses of Parliament ; for the Sheriffs, Clerks of the 
Peace, and Chief Magistrates, throughout the United King- 
dom, and for the acting Justices throughout Great Britain ; 
also for printing Bills, Reports, Evidences, and other Papers 
and Accounts, for the House of Lords; for the Year 

To make good the Deficiency of the Grant in the last Session, 

To inake good the Deficiency of the Grant for the Year 1815, 
for reprinting Journals and Reports of the House of 

To replace to the Civil List, Sums become chargeable thereon 
or issued thereout, since the 5th January 4816, in respect 
of those Sérvices which, in pursuance of the measures now 
before Parliament in regard to the Civil List, are hereafter 
to be otherwise provided 

To enable his Majesty to provide for such Expenses of a Civil 
Nature as do not form a part of the Ordinary Charges of 

For Foreign and other Secret Services ; for the Year 1816 . 


The following SERVICES are directed to be paid, without 
any Fee or other Deduction whatsoever : 


For defraying the Expense of making Preparations for the 
Marriage of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta with his Serene Highness Leopold George Frederick 
Prince of Cobourg of Saalfield, &c. 8¢C. 


For paying off and discharging, on the 5th April 1816, certain 
Annuities granted by two Acts of the 37th 
and 42d of his present Majesty ....+..ee0£-174,681 2 6 
For Ditto......Ditto......on the 10th October 


SUMS 
Voted or Granted. 


[ lviii 


SUMS Paid. 


For paying off and discharging, on the 5th April 1816, the 
Debentures raised in pursuance of two Acts of the 55d year 
of his present Majesty, for granting Annuities to satisfy 
certain Exchequer Bills, aud for — Mouey by Deben- 
tures for the Service of Great Britain.........- 

Yo pay One Half-year’s Interest, to the. 5th April 1816, ‘on 
Ditto...... Ditto,........Dittu......eee6. Which have not been 
funded or paid off .. 

To enable his Majesty to pay the same to the United Com- 
pany of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
towards defraying the Expenses incurred ciel them in the 

For defraying the Expense of the building ‘of a "Penitentiary 
House at Milbank ; for the Year 1816 

To grant Relief to such of the suffering Clergy and Laity of 
France, Toulonese and Corsican Emigrants, Saint Domingo 
Sufferers, and Dutch Naval Officers, who have heretofore 
received Allowances from his Majesty, and who from Ser- 
vices performed, or Losses sustained in the British Service, 
have special Claims upon his Majesty’s Justice or Liberality; 
and also for the advance of certain Allowances to such of 
the suffering Clergy and Laity of France who have not been 
enabled to return to their own Country ......sereeseeeneeeee eee 

For the purchase of the Elgin Marbles .......cssecssseceeeres 

To defray the Expenses of Building and — ‘at the New 
Mint; for the Year 1816 


To defray the Charge of the Superannuation Allowance or 
Compensation to retired Officers formerly employed in his 
Majesty’s Mint; for the Year oe 

To Ditto.....Ditto....0.... to retired Clerks and other Officers 
formerly employed in the Office of the Commissioners for 
auditing the Public Accounts; for the Year 1816.........00 


&: 


19,000 0 


3,015 18 44 


3,208 12 104 


185,000 0 0 


500,000 0 0 
50,000 6 O 


60,000 0 0 


767,400 0 0 
19,6€5 0 O 
945,491 13 4 
42,000 0 0 
49.009 0 0 
65,000 O 0 
135,850 © O 
650 0 0 
1,850 0 0 


14,000 
3,015 


185,000 


299,538 


60,000 


787,400 


19,685 


945,491 


38,040 
35,000 


15,830 


680 


1,850 


9 OF 
18 4% 
10% 
14° 948 

0 9 


4 6 
0 0 
13 4 
11 
5 6+ 
0 0 
6 0 
0 0 
0 


(continued) 
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£17,832 4 6! 217,892 
37,859 
ii 
| 
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lix] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Grear Britain. 


Services—continued. 


To defray the Charge of the Superannuation Allowance to 
Joseph Planta, Esq. formerly one of the Paymasters of 
Exchequer Bills; for the Year 1816 ..s.sseceresseerereeee 

To Ditto......Ditto.........to retired Clerks and other Officers, 
formerly employed in the Lottery Office ; for the Year 1816 

For the Relief of American Loyalists; for the Year 1816...... 

To defray the Expense of the National Vaccine Establish- 
Ment; for the Year 1816 

To be applied towards the Repairs of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel ; for the Year 1816 ........ccccscssoccsevcessecesceccccese 

To be distributed to the Officers, Petty Officers, Seamen and 
Marines, serving under the Command of Admiral Lord 
Keith, while Commander in Chief on the Coasts of Spain 
and France, for Captures taken from the Enemy, and ap- 
propriated to the Public Service 

Tu be distributed to the Officers, Petty Officers, Seamen and 
Marines, under the Command of Captain Robert Campbell, 
at the Capture of Naples, on the 13th day of May 1815, for 
Ships and Stores then taken from the Enemy, and restored 
to the Neapolitan 

To enable his Majesty to pay the same to the Governors of the 
Bounty of Queen Anne, for the augmentation of the Main- 
tenance of the Poor Clergy, according to the Rules and 
Regulations by which the Funds of that a are 

For enabling the Trustees of the British “Museum to carry on 
the Trusts reposed in them by Parliament.......... 

To defray the Expense of removing the Elgin Marbles ‘to the 

For erecting a temporary Building at the British Museum, for 
the reception of the Elgin Marbles...........++ 

To be applied in further execution of an Act of the 43d year 
of his present Majesty, towards — Roads and building 
Bridges in the Highlands of Scotland .. sessenpebess’ es 

Towards defraying the Expense of making an  Tuland Naviga- 
tion from the Eastern to the Western Sea, by Inverness and 
Fort William ; for the Year 1816 

To defray the Expense of the Establishment of the Peniten- 
tiary House; from the 24th of June 1816 to the 24th of 

Towards defraying the Expense of the building of a Peniten- 
tiary House at Millbank, and for providing Furniture for 
the Apartments of the Officers of the Establishment ; for 

For defraying the Expense of ‘completing the Embanking the 
River Thames in front of the Penitentiary House at Mill- 
bank ; for the Year 1816 

For defraying the Expense of maintaining and repairing the 
British Forts on the Coast of Africa; for the Year 1816 . 

For defraying the Expense of Works required to be done at 

Tu be applied in repairing the Roads between London and 
Holyhead, by Chester and London, and Bangor Ferry by 
Shrewsbury ; for the Year 1816 core 

For carrying on, in the Year 1816, the Improvements of — 
head Harbour ......... 

Tu be applied towards the erection of an “Asylum for the re- 
ception of Criminal Lunatics, and for the maintenance and 
government of such Criminal Lunatics 

As a Remuneration to Mr. Aaron Graham, for the various 
Services he performed ~— those of Inspector of Convict 

For the Expense of Works carrying on at the College of Edin- 
burgh; in the Year 1816.... 

For the Board of Agriculture ; for the Year 1816 cccccccceroves 

For carrying on the Improvements i in Westminster .....-+++. 

To defray the Charge of certain Repairs and Alterations at 
the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea sessesscssse:sresersrees 


[Ix 
266 15 4 266 13 4 
299 0 0 299 0 0 
15,000 0 0 9,000 0 0+ 
5,000 0 0 3,000 0 0 
2,955 4 0 2,955 4 0 
116,450 0 O| - - + 
150,000 0 0 150,000 0 O 
100,000 0 0} 100,000 0 o 
10,253 19 6 10,255 19 6 
800 0 0 800 0 0 
1,100 0 0 1,700 0 0 
20,000 0 0|{ 10,000 0 OF 
75,000 0 25,000 0 
7,500 0 0 5,500 0 OF 
2,583 0 0 2,583 0 0 
23,000 0 0 23,000 0 0 
10,000 0 O 10,000 0 0 
16,490 0 0 5,000 0 OF 
8,424 15 0 5,344 15 OF 
3,000 0 0 3,000 0 0 
10,000 0 0 10,000 0 O 
3,000 0 0 3,000 0 0 
5,000 0 0 5,000 0 0 
2,181 0 0 2,181 0 0 


(continued) 


il 


Ixi] VIII.—Disposition or GRAnTs, 1817. [}xii 


SUMS Paid. 
For defraying the Charges and Expenses of preparing and 
drawing the Lotteries 1816; and for taking in Tickets, and 
making out Certificates in liew thereof 15,250 0 0 8,000 0 OF 
22,151,429 10 1 | 21,535,457 6 424 


+ The Total Remaining to be paid is £.615,972. 3. 84. 


PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES, 
Not being Part of the Suprties granted for the Service of the Year: 


James Fisher, Esq. on his Salary for additional in Preparing 
Bills, pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3, cap. 1 .sc-ccsccccccccccecccccescssesteccevcsscconeces 500 0 O 
Bauk of England, for Management on Life. Annuities Spenaeederkessuseecassne sevccccecece 919 8 4% 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for Reducing the National J) eae es 4,000 0 0 
Ditto.........Ditto... .....for the Redemption of the Land Tax........c.cscccsccsseseesee 2,554 11 0 

Bank of England, for Discount on Lotteries Nil, 
for receiving Contributions to Lotteries 2,000 0 0 
Remuneration to Officers of the Exchequer, for making out, Debentures... soscecccsece 500 O O 
To pay Interest on Exchequer Bills, per Act 55 Geo, 3, cap. 4 ceecscccccescesseecenees 30,000 0 O 
DIO. per Act 55 Geo, 3, cap. 196 senses | 
142,252 14 6% 


WAYS AND MEANS for answering the aforegoing SERVICES. ~ 
Duty on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, and on Pensions, Offices, &c. continued | 3,000,000 0 0 
Surplus Consolidated Fund .....0 | (000,000 O O 
Bank Advance on Bills ......... | 6,000,000 O 
Bank Advance for Increase of their Capital ...... ....ccccccsccccccscssccserscsccsccssccses | 3,000,000 0 O 
Profits Gf Lotteriew 168,459 8 
Monies arisen from the Sale of old Naval and Victualling Stores, including 
£.79,988, 16, 6, to be accounted for to Ireland, being the Irish proportion 


Unclaimed Dividends, &e. after deducting Repayments to the Bank for deficiencies 
of Balance in their hands 97,351 9 4 


Money remaining in the Exchequer on the 5th day “of January 1816, for payment 
of certain Annuities for Terms of — which expired Annis 1792, 1805, 1806, 


Money remaining in the Exchequer on 1 the 5th day of July 1815, and charged upon 
the Consolidated Fund, for Services which cannot now be claimed ......0+-se+seeee 6,326 0 9% 


Money remaining in the Exchequer on the 5th day of January 1816, on the Funds 
for payment of Annuities on Lives, granted Annis 1745, 1746, 1757, 1778, and 
1779, on which the Lives have expired since the 5th day of January 1802 ...... 12,913 15 3 

Money paid by the Receivers General of the Land Tax into the Bank of England, 
on account of the Paymaster General of his Majesty’s Forces, in pursuance of an 
Act of the 37th of his present Majesty, for raising Men for the Army and Navy... 6,545 5 4 

Money remaining in the Exchequer, which has been issued to sundry Persons prior 
to the 5th day of January 1810, and which not having been paid, remains as 
Out-Cash in the Chests of the four Tellers of the Exchequer.....cccceseceeecssceeee 43,247 3 11 

Interest on Land Tax redeemed by Money 241 12 114 

Residue of £.24,000,000 Exchequer Bills, charged on Aids 1817, after reserving 
£.23,024,100 to pay off that Amount charged on Aids 1816 ....ccccecseeereeeeeeees 975,900 0 0 


20,564,135 1 


s. 
Sums granted, as per preceding ACCOUNL....cscrrsreceeeeees 22,151,429 10 1 
Paid 166 Sexvices 142, 232 14 64 


22,293,662 4 7h 
Amount of Ways and Means, as above 20,564,135 1 


Deficiency of Ways and Means........000. 1,729,527 2 10 


| 


| 
i 
4 
| 
4 
il 
i 
il 
i 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS,—IRrELAnp. 


[lxiv 


I.—PUBLIC INCOME OF IRELAND: 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANUARY 1817. 


An Account of the OnvinARY ‘REVENUE and ExrrRAorpDINARY Kesources, 
constituting the Pusiic Income of IRELAND. 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 


GROSS RECEIPT. 


Total Receipt to be 
accounted for. 


Drawbacks, Discounts, 
Charges of Management, 
paid out of the 
Gross Revenue. 


NET PROD¥CE 
applicable to National 
Objects, and the Payments 
into the kxchequer. 


Ordinary Fievenue. 
POU 


Total Ordinary Revenue......... 


€rtragrdinarn Fesgources, 


From the Commissioners of the Navy in 
Great Britain, on account of Advances 
made by several Collectors in Ireland, 
GOP SCAMEN'S WAKES: sc 

From the Paymaster General of Great Bri- 
tain, on account of Advances made by 
several Collectors in Ireland, for Half- 
pay to reduced Officers, Pensions to Offi- 
cers’ Widows, &c. on the British Esta- 
Diishment. 

From Great Britain, being One-third of the 
Profit on Lotteries for 1815 and 1816 ... 

From several County Treasurers, per the 
Receiver General, on account of Advances 
made by the Treasury for improving Post 
Roads in Wreland 

From several County Treasurers, per the 
Receiver General, on account of Advances 
made by the Treasury for building Gaols 

From several County Treasurers, per the 
Receiver General, on account of Advances 
made by the Treasury under the Police 

Other Monies paid to the Public ............ 


Total, independent of the Loans... 


Loans paid into the Exchequer, in the Year 
ended the 5th January 1817 ......cesereee 


Total, including 


Appropriated Duties for Local Objects : 
Linen 
Improvement of Dublin 
Repairs of the Royal Exchange and Com- 

Lagan Navigation 
Trns Of Court 
Dunleary Harbour 
Waterford Harbour 


Total Appropriated Duties for 


2,194,714 17 11 
4,071,344 18 2 

755,604 18 
260,039 1 08 

6,120 2 54 

1,224 0 64 

3,233.17 4 


7,292,281 16 1 


98,7038 3 9 


517,396 0 6 | 1,677,318 17 52 
642,870 10 114] 3,428,474 7 53 
70,049 2 9 685,555 15 9 
150,242 11 54 109,796 9 
6,120 2 52 
3,233 17 4 
1,380,558 5 73| 5,911,723 10 52 


98,708 38 9 


15,589 16 431 + + 15,583 16 45 
180,615 14 Of] = - 130,615 14 9% 
46,110 18 11 ety 45,110 18 11 
12,376 14 4 12,976 14 4 
536718 12} - - 5,867 13 1k 
29,779 17 2 29,779 17 2 
7,631,324 19 64) 1,030,555 5 74] 6,300,766 13 10% 
2,759,422 6 33] - - 2,959,492 6 33 
10,440,747 5 10 | 1,380,558 5 73] 9,060,189 0 2% 
55 3 8 - - 55 3 8 
12,552 2 8 12,552 2 8 
1,937 2 8 =.) ie 1,937 2 8 
5,474 2 52 3,208 8 5 2,265 14 Of 
183013 - - 1,880 13 4 
25,530 13 83 4 4] 25,447 9 
4019 9 4,019 9 § 
8% 13 - - 15 3 
52,274 1 53 3,291 12 9 48,982 8 8% 
10,493,021 7 34] 1,383,849 18 43]9,109,171 8 It 


IIl.—ConsoLiDATED Funp, 1817. 
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PARL. [I xviii 
IIIL.—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 


Balances due on the 5th of January 1817, from the Collectors of Customs..... 14,051 14 


IV.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 


An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and all Exvorts from, Inevanp, 
Jor Three Years, ending 5th January 1817. 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF 
OFFICIAL VALUE ge 


Irish Produce and Foreign and Colonial 
IMPORTS. Manufactures Exported. Merchandize Exported. 


Year ending 5th January 1815 ...... | 7,245,043 2 a 6,558,103 19 44 581,332 13 3% 


5th January 1816... | 6,106,877 12 54 | 6,742,905 5 2 333,217 17 9 
5th January 1817....« | 5,084,890 13 2h | 6,455,945 5 2 247,856 12 11 


Note.—The real Value of Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported in the Year ending 5th Jan, 1817, 
computed at the Average Prices current, amounted to ..........060.2.9, 111,766. 6. 94. 


An Account of the Number of Vessers, with the Amount of their ToNNaGe, that 
were Built and Registered in the several Ports of Inetaxv, im the Three Years 
ending 5th January 1817; dislinguishing each Year. 


VESSELS. TONNAGE. 


1,973 
1,922 
1,985 


An Account of the Number of VessEts, with the Amount of their Toxxacr, and 
Number of Men and Boys usually employed in Navigating the same, which belonged 
to the several Ports of IneLAND on the 30th September 1816. 


VESSELS, TONS, MEN and BOYS. 


63,229 


An Account of the Number of Vessers, with the Amount of their Tonnacr, and the 
Number of MEN and Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated 
Voyages) that entered INwarvs and cleared Ourwanons, in the several Ports of 
IkELanp, fromor to all Parts of the World, inthe Three Years ending 5th Jan. 1817. 


INWARDS, 


IRISH, BRITISH. FOREIGN. 


Ships. ‘Tons. . Ships. Tons. Men. ships. | ‘Tons. | Men. 


Years ending = 
5th January 1815 ...... | 2,066 | 142,690 7,880| 707,232 40,979!) 296 | 54,755 | 2,990 
1816 ...... | 2,314 | 157,283 7,984| 693,107 39,921] 501 | 92,474 | 5,037 

1817 ...... | 2,016 | 143,637 7,364] 690,165 |59,696 | 323 | 68,674 | 3,441 


OUTWARDS, 


Years ending = 
5th January 1815 ...... | 1,937] 139,502 7,690 | 693,422 |40,130|] 274 | 50,703 | 2,617 
1816 ...... | 2,187] 153,354 7,782 | 684,179 159,259 |} 514 | 98,115 | 5,007 

1817 ...... | 1,931 | 159,827 7,200 | 641,205 [36,480 |] 350 | 75,546 | 3,633 


9 
6 
2 
Year ending Sth January 18:5.....ccecccereoee 46 
36 
41 
1,178 | | 5,681 


V.—Pustic ExpENDITURE, 1817. 


V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE OF IRELAND: 


IN THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANUARY 1817. 


1, For Interest on the Funded Debt of 


Ireland, including Annuities for 
Lives and Terms of Years; also 
&.1 per Cent. for the Reduction of 
the Capital, created by Loans since 


VIf. Ordnance (G.) .. 


IX. 


T79T (A. 1. 8 2.) eve 
For Charge of Management thereon... 


There was applied towards the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt.... 


Whereof was applied towards the Re- 
duction of the National Debt ...... 


Total on account of Interest 
Ditto for Charge of Management ... 


Ditto on account of the Reduction of 


the National Debt 


an€ 
6,766,259 G 4¥ 

mn - - 30,305 5 8 

67,649 1 0 


6,833,888 
2,434,427 


7 


13 13 


30,305 
2,434,427 


4,399,460 14 


5 


13 13 


. For Interest on Exchequer Bills (B.)... 
Issues for the separate Service of Ireland (C.) .....ee0e0 
Issues from Appropriated Funds for Local Purposes (D.) 


Civil List 
Pensions to the 25th March 1813 
Other Permanent Charges (E.) 


Payments in Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts ; 


(F. 1. & 2.)—viz. 
Bounties from Customs .... 
Bounties from Excise ... 


VHI. Army.—Ordinary Services, (H.)—viz. 


27,625 
465 


Militia, Deserters Warrants, &c. from Excise ... 


13 9 
16 8 


Regulars, Militia, and Volunteer KC. 


Commissariat Establishment . 
Barracks 


Staff Officers and Officers of ‘Garrisons mas 
Half-pay, Supernumerary, and Retired Officers... 
Officers Widows 


Royal Hospital, Kilmainham 


Public Officers, their and con- 


tingent Expenses ... 
Supevannuated Officers.......... 


Extraordinary Services 


Disembadied 


217,878 9 
715 0 
366,113 5 


1,398,681 
206,052 8 3 
193,577 15 
71,205 4 13 
41,135 17 8 
16,723 5 14 
121,045 4 53 


10,785 1 9% 
5,306 
108,130 0 0 


2,172,640 
196,186 18 7} 


Miscellaneous Services (I.) 


6,864,193 13 


126,500 0 
3,836,869 16 
43,690 12 


584,066 15 


35,523 15 
140,000 


2,368,827 15 
592,626 8 


20,261 9 


14,612,560 6 


«& 
| 
————| - - - | o; 
Vv. 0 
103 
0 
| 
i 
| 
i 
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Ixxi] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IrEvanp. [Ixxii 


(A 1.)—MontEs paid out of the Receipt of the Exchequer, in the Year ending the 5th 
Jan. 1817, towards defraying the Charge of the Pustic Funpep Dest of IRELAND. 


Interest and Annuities Charges o 
for Lives and ‘Terms ; ges of 
of Years, &c. Management, 


Interest on the Public Funded Debt of Ircland = - 6,766,259 6 30,305 5 8 

30, 05 5 
6,796 544 12 
Annual Issue for the Reduction of the National Debt = - 67,649 1 


6,864,193 13 


(A. 2.)—Total Amount of the Sums actually ‘neil “ the COMMISSIONERS for the 
Reduction of the Nationa Desr, in the Year end: ng 5th Jan. 1817. 


In Great Britain. In Ireland. 


Annual Issue - - - - - - - - - 67,649 1 
Expired Annuities - - - - - 53,573 18 
Appropriation of £.1 per Cent. per pewter since 1 797 - - 1,126,217 282,187 2 
Appropriation of £.1 per Cent. on annual Amount of Exche- 

quer Bills - - - - - - - 27,059 7 


1,326,287 © 9 
Interest on Debt of Ireland redeemed - 559,067 3 O39] 310,673 19 


1,635,284 4 04 749,145 9 1 
149,143 9 1 


2,434,427 


(B.)—Jnterest on ExcneQuer with the Payments made in 
the 5th Jan. 1816 to the 5th Jan. 1817. 


ds 

There remained Interest on Exchequer Bills unclaimed on the 5th January 1816 - 18 2 h1 
Charge for Interest at £.5 per Cent. 
On £.150,000. from 25th September 1815 to 25th March 1816, when paid off - 3,750 0 
£.235,000. - - - ditto - - - to 25th Sept. ditto - . - 11,750 0 
£.1,200,000. - 25th December - to2+th June ditto, when paid off - 30,000 0 
£.1,120,000. - - - ditto - - - to25th Dec. ditto - - - 56,000 0 
£.1,000,000. - 24th June 1816 - to - ditto - - - - 25.000 
£.1,083,333. 6s. 8d. - - 4th July to 4th January 1817 - - - - 27,083 6 
153,596 9 
Deduct Interest unclaimed on the 5th January 1817 - - - 27,096 9 


Total Payments for Interest on Exchequer Bills, in the Year to the Sth Jan. 1817 | 126.500 0 0 


(C.)—Payments made in the Year ending the 5th aes 1817, for the pare 
Service of IRELAND. 


For improving Post Roads - . - - - - 59,289 
For Dunleary liarbour, advanced to 56 Geo. 3, c.62 30,000 
Discount on prompt Payment of Loan Deposits, &c. - - - 14,243 
On account of the Balance due by Ireland, on the joint ipeatitnee of the United 
Kingdom, to the 5th nee 1816 - - - - - - - | 1,282,676 
Lottery Prizes - - - - 110 
Principal of Exchequer Bills - - - - - | 2,470,550 


3,836,869 


d. 

0 

8 

9 

| 6 
13 

‘ 0 6% 

0 

18 33 

17 5k 

0 

0 O 


Ixxiii] V.—Pusiic EXPENDITURE, 1817. [Ixxiv 


(D.)—Payments made from the Funps appropriated for Local Purposes in IrELanp, 
Jrom the 5th Jan. 1816 to the 5th Jan. 1817. 


Lagan Navigation - - 1,500 0 


Improving Dublin - 12,383 2 
Royal Exchange and Corn Exchange 2,752 4 
King’s Ions - - . - 2,751 18 
Light-house Duties - - 24,503 7 


43,690 12 


(E.)—Payments made in the Year to the 5th Jan. 1817, under the several Heads of — 
Civil List—Pensions—and other permanent Charges. 


£. de é. 
Atrear on the Civil List, on the 5th January 1816 55,314 


Charge for Oue Year, to the 25th December 1816 225,000 


280,814 
Deduct Arrear on the 5th January 1817 - - 62,936 


Issued fur Civil List, in One Year, to 5th Jan. 1817 - - 


Pensions, to the 25th March 1813 - - a 


Other Permanent Charges; viz. 
Public lifirmaries - - 3,500 
Public Cval Yards - - 854 
Army Baggage - - - : 54,302 
Police Establishment - - 41,923 
Inspector General of Prisons, &e. 73,833 
Transportation of Felons §,308 
Fees on auditing Treasury Accounts - 2,211 
Imprest Office - - - - 20,908 
Secret Service in detecting Treasonab!e Conspiracies 13,824 
Annuities and Compensation Allowances - . 90,160 
Judges additional Salaries, &c. - - - 43,374 
Board of Education = - - - - - - 1,653 
Retired Militia Officers - - - - - 655 
Treasury Fee Fund Salaries - - 10,641 


366,113 5 16% 


584,066 15 54 


(V.1.)—Bounttes paid out of the Public Revenue of Customs in the Year ending the 
5th Jan. 1817, being Payments ta ihe nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts. 


On Linen and Canvas exported 
Beef and Pork exported 
Irish cured Fish exported 
Insh Fish exported - 
refinea Sugar exported 
Jiish Tabinets exporicd - 
Kark imported - - 
Fishing Vessels - 


KH 


~ 
OS 


27,625 13 


| 
d. ia 
: 
5 
3f H 
4 i 
16 7 
7 0 | 
- | 9 
| 75 0 0 
00. 
29 | 
1 64) 
0 5 | 
19 144 
45) 
14 | 
18. 52 | 
12 | 
7 | 
16 0 | 
18 54) 
= sir 39,060 
231 
| 


ixxv] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IreEvanp. 


[Ixxvi 


(F. 2.) —Amount of Payments out of the Revenue of Excise for Bounties, Mivirtia, 
Army oF Reserve, Deserters’ WARRANTS, Sc. in the Year ending the 5th Jan. 


1817, being Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts. 


Bounties to Spirit Retailers on Sale of Malt Liquors 
Militia - 
Army of Reserve - 
Payments for Deserters Warrants 
Fortifications - - 
Compensation for Spirits warehoused 


(G.)—Monies paid to the Office of OrvNaAnce, in the Year to the 5th Jan. 1817. 


On Account of £.252,624. 17s. 9d. (£€.233,192. 4s, 1d. 140,000 0 0 


granted for the Charge of the Office of Ordnance, in the Year 1816 


(H.)—Monies paid on account of his Majesty's Forces in IneLanp, in the Year 


ending the 5th Jan. 1817. 


1,088,579 
251,809 
39,010 
18,106 
1,174 


Regiments of the Line - 

Militia - - - - - - 
Volunteer Corps) - 

Military Hospitals, and — Miltary infirmary 
Officiating Clergymen, and retired Chaplains - 


Commissariat Establishment 

Barracks - 

Staff Officers and Officers of Garrisons - 
Half-pay, and Officers 
Officers Widows” - - - 

Royal Hospital, Kilmainbam - - 

Public Officers, their Clerks, and 
Superarnuated Officers - - 
Disembodied Militia - - - 


Expenses 


Extraordinary Service 


1,398,681 11g 
206,052 
193,577 
71,205 4 
41,135 17 
16,723 
121,043 
10,785 

5,306 
108,130 


2,172,640 
196,186 


2,368,827 


(I. ‘scant in the Year ending the 5th Jan. 1817, for MiscELLANEOUS SERVICES. 


Public Officers, for several Services - - 

Public Hospitals and Schools’ - - - - . - - 

Miscellaneous Services - - - - 

Public Boards - 

Directors General of Navigation, in part of 500, ,000, by 
40 Geo. 5, c. 51 - - - 

To complete £.75,000, gramed 1815, for iegiing te Royal Canal - 

The Board of First Fruits, pursuant to 43, 47 and 49 Geo. 3 - 

For a Depot Barrack at Cork, on account of £.3,323, granted 1815 

For a Record Repository, on account of £.16,364, granted 1814 

For Ar:iglass Harbour, in further part of £.3,190. 14s. granted by 54 Geo. 3, c. 16 


1,250 
221,120 
201,475 
136,783 


M7 


592,626 8 64 


(K.)—Payments from the Vore or Crepit of 1815, in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1817. 


Amount of Payments, being Arrears on the Vote of Credit of 1815 


- £.20,261. 9 94. 


| 
a. & 
a - 705 0 0 
= - - - 478 1 5 
7,898 1 104 
- - 14 6% 
- 
- 
17 63 
184 
| 
0 0 
0 0 
14 104 
5: 4 
15,154 12 94 
5,000 0 0 
6,500 0 0 
2,000 0 0 
3,238 18 5% 
103 


Ixxvii] 


V1.—Pustic Funpep Deszt, 1817. 


VI.—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT OF IRELAND: 


AS THE SAME STOOD ON THE FIFTH JANUARY 1817, 


[xxviii 


SUM Raised .... 


£.4 per Cent. per Annum ....... 


£.5 per Cent. per Annum 


PayaBie Dustin: 
£.3. 10s. per Cent. per 


PaYABLE 1N Lonpon: 


£.5 per Cent. por Annum ....... 


£.3 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities 
£.3 per Cent. Reduced Annuities 
per Cent. Consolidated Aunuities 
£.5 per Cent, Navy Aunuitics 


Annual Jnterest.. 
Annuities on Lives or Terms er Sm 
Pursuant to Act 37 Geo. 3, for Redemption of Debt then 


By Acts providing £.! per Ceut. for Redemption of Debts 


created since 1797 


Total of Annual 


Annuac Cuarce: 


Expense...... 


British Currency. 


Irish Currency. 


100,639,833 


42,087,625 
52,768,750 
5,954,375 
2,220,000 


Se 
9 


- | 15,149,058 17 1 

855,600 0 0 
11,944,296 15 9 

- | 1,873,412 411 

0 0} 45,594,997 1 8 
0 0] 57,166,145 16 8 
0 0} 6,450,572 18 4 
0 0} 2,407,166 13 4 


188,049 18 10 
139,816 14 8 
1,409,124 211 Total Priacipal : 
6,453,530 15 53] 141,441,180 7 9 


An pe of the made in the RevemMpTion of the Pustic Dest of 


Tre AND, at the 5th January 1817. 


Redeemed by the 
Commissioners, 


Average 


TOTAL SUMS 


5-per-Cents. ..... «. coveseee | 15,569,797 18 4 | 1,862,472 18 11 | 1,665,648 7 4] 89 8 7 
4-per-Cemté. 1,097,100 471,450 0 O 417,759 210] 88 12 2 
SE per-Cents. 17,580,972 17 1 | 6,478,739 13 8] 4,893,114 1 7] 75 10 6 


Deduct Capitals cancelled per , 
56 Geo. 3, cap. 59, for de- | 
fraying the Gross Charge of > 
L£.5,041,666. 13s. 4d. Trea- | 
sury Bills raised in 1816 ... \ 


34,047,870 15 


4,378,486 0 


8,812,662 12 47 


6, 


976,521 13 79 3 


4,378,486 0 0 


Actual State of Debt ... | 2 


9,669,584 15 5 


4,434,176 12 7 


Sums Annually applicable to the Ranwenien of the Dest, funded in Irish Securities. 


7,649 1 0 
Annuities for Years, whic h have expired 72,167 13 8 
£.1 per Ceut. on £.28,218,714. 2. 1. Capitals created from 1797 to 1815, inclusive} 282,187 2 9 
£.1 per Cent. on £.2,705,000 Treasury Bills, outstanding Sth January 1816...... 27,050 0 O 
Annual Interest on £.1,862,472, 93,123 12 11 
ou £.471,450. 18,858 0 0 
on &.6,475,739, 13, 8. Ditto......Ditto......at 33 per Cent. ..... 226,155 1% 


bitte 


Chargeable on Sinking Fund, 


£.3,041,666. 15, 4. Treasury Bills, raised iv 1816 
Deduct £.1 per Cent. for Sinking Fund for said Bills ........0.0+0+ 


18. 11. 


Ditto. 
Ditto.... 


13, 8. 


per 56 Geo. S, cap. 89, for 


Annual Charge, per Act 57 Geo. 3, for Redemption of £.5,829,156. 15. 4. the 
Debt then existing lees 


Kedeemed Capital, at 5 per Cent. ........ 
Ditto......at & pee Cent. 
at per Cent. 


£. 


30,4 


182,500 11 


Irish Currency. 


787,791 
94 
1613 4 


Gr 


152,083 18 


Actual Sinking Fund, at 5th January 1817 cccccceesssergeeeees 


9 


2 


635,707 


vi — 
3 
- 
| 
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VIIL—UNFUNDED DEBT OF IRELAND. 


An Account of the UnrunDED Dest of and DemMAnps OuTSTANDING, 
on the 5th day of January 1817. 


Loan Depentures : 

Residue of Debentures bearing £.4 per Cent. Interest, to the 

Year 1788, provided for by the 27 and 28 Geo, 3, but un- 
claimed by the Proprietors ; viz. 

Old Loan - - - - 

Loan by Lottery 175 - - 

Loan by Lottery 1751 - - - 


Treasury Bints: 
Outstanding Treasury Bilis provided for by several Acts of 
Parliament, but unclaimed by the Proprietors; viz. 
Payable 24 June 1783 - - 8 
24 June 1790 - ~ - 50 
24 June 1791 - 100 
24 June 1501 - - 50 
25 March 1803 - 100 
25 March 1816 . - 100 


(a) 408 
Treasury Birrs, not in course of Payment: 

Issued pursuant to 53 Geo. 3, c.61, payable 25 March 1817 235,000 
payable 24 Dee. 1817 | 1,000,000 

3 ren payable 25 March 1518 300,000 

56Geo. 3. ¢. 41, 9Oct. 1817 | 574,166 

payable 4 Jan. 1818 595,833 

o $payable 4 July 1817 | 1,083,533 

Gen, 9 Oct. 1817 | 758,333 

~ §payable 4 Jan. 1815 325,000 

payable 24 June 1515 $75,000 | 

\(b) 5,746,666 13 


Lortery Prizes: 
Outstanding Lottery Prizes of the several Lotteries from 1752 to 1801 (a) 25,583 0 
| 9,774,883 0 


(9) Provided for by several Acts of Parliament. 
(b) To be provided for. 


VIUL—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS, 


An Account, showing how the Moxtes, granted for the Service of the Year 1816, 
have been Disposed of; distinguished under the several Heads ; so far as relates to 
; stated in Irish Currency. 


SUMS Granted. SUMS Paid REMAINS, 
Forces - - - - - 2,694,576 10 9 | 2,368,827 13 $ 325,548 15 


SERVICES. 


Ordnance - - - 252,624 17 § 140,000 112,624 17 
Public Officers for several Services 1,250 1,250 —_— 
Miscellaneous Services - - 211,194 6 9 201,475 9,718 11 102 
Public Boards - . - 156,785 4 136,783 : 20,000 0 0 


Public Hospitals and Schools - 221,120 221,120 


3,557,349 3,069,456 1 467,892 4 


END OF THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 1817, 


s d, 
——————| (a) 2,225 0 
| 6 8 
0 0} 
0 0 
0 0 
0 
| 
+ 
0 
d. 
| | 


FOURTH REPORT 


FROM THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


Ordered to be printed 5th June 1817. 


The Serect Committee appointed to inquire into, and state, the Income and Expenditure 
of the United Kingdom, for the Year ended the 5th of January 1817, and also to consider 
and state the probable Income and Expenditure (so far as the same can now be estimated) 
for the Years ending the 5th of January 1818 and the 5th of January 1819 respectively, 
and to report the same, together with their Observations thereupon, from time te time , 
to the House, and also to consider what further measures may be adopted for the relief 
of the Country from any part of the said Expenditure, without detriment to the Public 


Interest, 

HAVING had under their consideration the several accounts and papers laid before Parlia- 
ment in the present session, relating to the public income and expenditure of the year 1816; 
and having pursued their inquiries into that subject, by calling for such further documents as 
appeared to be necessary, as well as by examining some of the persons most conversant with 
the management of the Public Revenue ;—have now to present to the House a Report, 
embracing a view : 

Ast. Of the total Public Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, for the year 
ended the 5th January 1817, distinguished under its several principal heads. 


2nd. Of the probable Income and Expenditure for the years 1817 and 1818 respectively. 


In stating the Public Income, your Committee propose throughout this Report, to confine 
their view to the nett produce received at the Exchequer ; leaving out of their present consi- 
deration the previous payments out of the gross receipt, for drawbacks, bounties, and other 
allowances and expenses, as well as for the charge of collecting and managing the revenue :— 
the whole of which, although not immediately essential to the object of this Report, forms, 
however, a very important subject of attention and inquiry, inasmuch as it embraces an 
expenditure out of the gross revenue of Great Britain and Ireland, which in the year 1816, 
amounted to no less than 11,117,009/.* Every diminution that can be made, by a careful 
revision of these payments, and by a vigilant and economical management, will be a sub- 


stantial addition to the income of the country. 


1st—PUBLIC INCOME anv EXPENDITURE, for the Year ended 5th January 1817. 


IN order to exhibit a clear view of this extensive subject, and one which may be easily 
referable to the accounts before the louse, your Committee have judged that the most eligible 
course would be to present it in two distinct statements, both for Great Britain and for Ireland : 
the first showing the whole of the public revenue and resources actually received at each of 
the Exchequers within the year ended 5th January 1817, together with the issues therefrom ; 
whether such receipts and issues may have belonged to the service of that year, or have 
formed part of the ways and means and charges of the former or of preceding years: and the 
other, being intended to show the income and expenditure (ordinary and extraordinary) pro- 
perly appertaining to the year 1816 only. 

In these statements your Committee will omit from their view of the income of the year, 
in Great Britain, all sums received at the Exchequer, in consequence of any increase of debt 
in the year 1816; and they will likewise exclude from this part of their account the remit- 
tances from Ireland for defraying the interest, &c. of the loans for the service of that country, 
charged upon the consolidated fund of Great Britain ; which will appear in their statement of 
the income and expenditure of Ireland. 


* Great Britain :—Drawbacks, Bounties, &c. - - - = £.5,025,430 
Management - = = 3,772,034 
Payments for other National objects - - 733,148 
9,530,612 
IrELAND:—Drawbacks, Bounties,&e. - - - - - $69,476 
Management - - - - - = = = 1,014,372 


Payments for other National objects - - += 202,549 


Total - - £.11,117,009 


Vou. XXXVI. Apyendia. (fd 


| 
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PUBLIC INCOME recervep at THE Excnequer or Great Britain in 1816. 


ConsoLipDATED Funp: 


The duties, taxes, and other branches of income, permanently forming a part : 
of this fund, paid into the Exchequer, amounted to - - - - - 37,599,350 

In addition to which, there was carried to this fund the sum of 1,310,202/. out 
of the general produce of the war taxes, to defray the interest, &c. of loans 
charged thereon to 5th July 1815; from which period certain war duties of cus- 
toms were made permanent, and their specific produce appropriated for defraying 
the charges in question - - - - - £- 1,310,202 

Also the arrears of property tax to 5th January 1817, not specially 
appropriated - $74,006 

Making the total income of this fund - © - = © $9,083,553 


1,681,208 


Awnnvat Duties charged with the payment of Exchequer Bills : 


The amount of these duties applied in the discharge of Exchequer Bills, 

It is here necessary to observe, that these annual duties commence on the 25th 
March in each year, and that the surplus thereof, after defraying 3,000,000/. of 
Exchequer Bills charged upon them, 1s carried to and forms a part of the con- 
solidated fund. ‘This surplus amounted, in the last year, to 2,206,056," and is 
always considerable; the duties granted for the discharge of these Hills, being 
more than adequate to that object. 


War Taxes which terminated within the Year, and Duties of Excise 
continued to 5th July 1821: 


It appears that the total amount of these duties paid into the Exchequer in the 
last year, including 1,207,954/. on account of the war duty on malt, which 
expired on 5th July 1816, was - - not ed - - - £- 17,030,032 

From which being deducted the amount carried to the consolidated 
fund out of those duties, as above stated - - - - - 1,684,208 


Recerprs not comprised under the foregoing Heads : 


These Receipts, including the sum of 1,184,009 paid by Ireland on account of 
her proportion of the joint expenditure for the year 1815, and also including the 
sum of 5,939,302/, paid in on account of the loan for that year,amounted to - = 7,815,451 


Making a total Receiptof 65.176, 170 


EXPENDITURE rrom tue Excurgurr or Grear Britain in 1816. 
Consotipatep Funp: 
The total amount of the interest, management, &c. of the public a. 
unredeemed debt, was - : - - - : - 29,539,610 
The sinking fund, and the dividends payable to the commissioners 
for the Reduction of the national debt, on account of the stock 
redeemed by them, including the sum of 1,612,220/. the amount of 
the sinking fund of the debt of Ireland funded in Great Britain, was 12,987,636 
From which being deducted the charge of interest, sinking fund, and manage- 
ment for the debt of Ireland funded in Great Britain, which, as before observed, 
will more properly come under consideration with the income and expenditure of 
that part of the United Kingdom, in the year 1816 - - - - = 4,558,556 


42,527,246 


Charge of the debt of Great Britain - - of 37,968,606 
On account of bis Majcsty’s civil list - - - - 1,028,000 


Carried forward ~ - $8,996,688 


* Sugar - L. 550,528 
Tobacco - - 157,740 
Malt - 1,443,272 
Pensions, &c. - 58,516 


2,206,056 
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Brought forward - - - 38,996,688 
Pensions by special acts of parliament, salaries, and all other allowances and 
payments - - - - - - - - - 696,742 

Making the total charge upon the consolidated fund  - £ 39,693,450 


Payments from the Exchequer tor Pustic Services: 


Interest of unfunded debt in Exchequer Bills 2.044.685 
Interest of debentures per Act 53 Geo. 3, cap. 41 - - - 19,685 ini ais 
To the paymaster gencral, out of sums granted for the army ;—for aids to 

sundry Foreign Powers ;—and out of the vote of credit 1815 - = = = 12,050,223 
To the treasurer of the navy, out of money granted by parliament for the navy, 

and out of vote of credit - - - - - - - - - 9,516,325 


(Of which 7,557,235/. was applied for current service, and 1,959,090/. to the 

discharge of navy debt, which was thereby reduced in the course of the year 

1816, from 3,694,821/., at which it stood on the 5th January 1816, to 1,735,731, 

its amount on the 5th January 1817).* 
To the treasurer of the ordnance, out of money granted for that department - 2,569,610 
And there was also issued for sundry miscellaneous services, including the . 

sum of 1,267,732,+ applied as the sinking fund upon unprovided Exchequer Bills, 

and in paying off debentures issued per Act 53 Geo. 3, and 5 per cent. stock 

created in 1797, and also including a payment to the Bank in respect of divi- 

dends claimed to the amount of 206,17 51. ~ - - - - - - 4,505,895 


Making the total issues - -  £.70.380,268 


The aforegoing detail of the Receipts and Issues at the Exchequer of Great Britain, within 
the year 1816, being chietly intended to connect the accounts annually laid before parliament, 
with the statement of the income and expenditure properly belonging to the year 1816, to 
which your committee are about to proceed, and which forms the more immediate object of 
their instructions, they do not deem it necessary, in this place, to advert minutely to the 
result of this account; more especially as your Committee conceive, that, from the extent 
and importance of the subject, it will be more satisfactory to the House that the state of the 
public funded and unfunded debt should be brought fully under its consideration in a separate 
Report, to which your Committee will consequently direct their attention as soon as possible. 
They therefore confine themselves to an observation arising out of a comparison of the total 
sums issued and received, which, as it exhibits an excess of 5,204,092/.t of issues beyond the 
Receipts, would at first sight indicate an increase of debt, whereby the difference must have 
been provided for; but this sum being deducted from that proportion of the foregoing issues 
which has been applied in the discharge of debt, amounting in the whole to 14,602,238/.,§ it 
will appear that there was a diminution of debt on the Sth January 1817, as compared with 
the 5th January 1816, of 9,398,146/. ;—the only circumstance which may in a degree affect 


* Annual Finance Accounts.—Unfunded Debt, anno 1815, (Vol. xxxiv Appz. page lv) 
—anno 1816, (p. liv of this Appendix. ) 


+ Unprovided exchequer bills and debentures - = - - - £,262,500 
5 per cents. 1797, paid off - - - - - 217,832 
Debentures paid off - - - - - 787,400 


— 


1,267,732 


Receipts - - - - - - 65,176,176 


5,204,092 


§ Total sinking fund on the funded debt issued to the commissioners - 12,087,636 
Deduct on account of the debt of Ircland - - 1,612,220 


11,875,416 
Sinking fund on exchequer bills - - 262,500 
5 per cent, 1797, paid off - . - - - - - 217,832 
Debentures, 1813, paid off - - - - 787,400 
Navy debt reduced -  - - - - 1,959,090 


14,602,238 
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the precise accuracy of this result, being the increase or diminution which may have taken 
place in the balances at the Exchequer, at the beginning or close of the year. 


Having thus detailed the Income and Expenditure of the year 1816, according to the actual 
Receipts into the Exchequer and the actual issues thereout, your Committee now proceed to 
bring under the view of the House a statement of the Public Income and Expenditure of 
Great Britain, as applying more particularly to the last year; in which statement they will 
include, in addition to the permanent revenue received within the year, only those ways and 
means granted by parliament, which have been or are likely to be realized by the receipt of 
actual revenue or income, leaving out of this view all receipts arising from any increase of 
funded or unfunded debt: and in exhibiting the expenditure of the year, they will state; 1st, 
the charge upon the consolidated fund to the 5th of January 1817; and 2nd, the whole of 
the sums constituting the grants of parliament for the services of the year, and which although 
not satisfied and paid previously to the 5th January last, may be considered as forming a part 
of the expenditure of the year in respect of which the grants were made. 


INCOME OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
1°. Consoniparep Funp: 


The income of this fund in the year ended 5th January, 1817, arising from the 
sources before stated, amounted to - - 


39,083,558 


2°, Ways and Means granted by Parliament for the Supply of the Year; 


Annual duties upon malt, sugar, &c. - - - £.3,000,000 
Excise duties continued to the 5th July 1821 - = $3,500,000 
Profits of lotteries, after reserving } the proportion for 
Ireland - - - - - - . 168,459 
Old naval stores, after reserving 79,988/. the proportion 
for Ireland - - - - - - 599,916 &. 
— 1,268,375 
Unclaimed dividends (after abating 206,175/. repaid to the Bank in 
respect of dividends afterwards claimed) interest on land tax redeemed 
by money, and unclaimed money in the hands of the tellers of the 
Exchequer - - - - £,239,871 
The surplus of the supply of the year 1815, granted as 
part of the ways and means for the year 1816, was 
5,663,7551.* of which however 959,090/. was applied in 
the reduction of the navy debt, leaving applicable to 
defray the supply voted for 1816,only = - - + 4,704,665 


Total ways and means for the supply of the year = - - - - =: 12,212,011 
And the total income, ordinary and extraordinary, exclusive of income arising ————— 
from any loan funded, or from any addition to the unfunded debt, was - 51,296,469 


EXPENDITURE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Funp: 
Charge upon the consolidated fund fur the year ended 5th January 1817 - £. 39,693,430 


Supprty ror THE Service or THE YEAR 1816: 
The total amount of supply granted, and of expenses incurred 
on the joint account of Great Britain and Ireland, for the year 
1816, was 26,342,422/., of which 15-17ths, the proportion of 
Great Britain, was - - - - - - 23,243,314 
The supply granted, or expenses defrayed on the separate 
account of Great Britain, including 1,265,232/.,t applied to the 
reduction of debt, was - - - - - - $,921,150 


Making the total supply == - - - - 27,164,464 


And the total expenditure for the year 1816,0n account of Great Britain - 66,857,894 


* Vide Disposition of Grants, Finance Accounts 1816, No. VIII, (p. lv of this Appendix.) 


Unprovided exchequer bills - 260,000 
5 percent. 1797, paidoff - «= - 217,832 
Debentures, 1813, paid off = + 787,400 


1,265,232 
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Your Committee think it necessary, in this place, to refer to the result which, as far 
as relates to the diminution of debt, was adverted to in a former part of this Report, upon 
a comparisun of the actual receipts and issues at the Exchequer of Great Britain, within the 
year 1816; whereas upon the first view of the present statement of the income and expen- 
diture properly belonging to the year, it appears, that after deducting from the excess of the 
expenditure beyond the income, the sum included in that expenditure for the reduction of 
funded and unfunded debt, there still remains the sum of 2,920,777/.,* being an increase of 
debt upon the whole, incurred for the service of Great Britain in the year ended 5th January 
1817. 
This apparent disagreement between the two results will, however, be removed, when it is 
considered that the first of these statements comprehends the receipt and application of 
various large sums, principally arising from the collection within the year 1816 of the war 
taxes, which had been granted as a part of the provision for former years, and which were 
applied in the course of that year to satisfy anticipations which had been made on the credit 
of those taxes, or in discharge of other out-standing demands. Your Committee think it 
proper, likewise, to point out to the attention of the House, that as the income and expendi- 
ture, which they have stated as belonging more properly to the last year, also comprises many 
charges, as well as some resources, which arose out of the transactions of a former period, and 
will therefore not recur, the balance of the income and expenditure so exhibited could not 
with propriety be assumed as the criterion of the probable balance of future years; even 
independently of the peculiar circumstances affecting the revenue of 1816, which will be the 
subject of the observations of your Committee, in the ensuing part of this Report. 


Your Committee having thus stated the Income and Expenditure of Great Britain for the 
last year, now proceed to submit to the House, asimilar view of the Income and Expenditure 
of Ireland, for the same period. 


INCOME OF IRELAND FOR 1816. 


The nett amount received into the Exchequer, from the customs, excise, stamp 

duties, and every other branch of revenue and income, was_ - - - £.4,561,353 
There was also paid into the Exchequer of Ireland, or remaining to be remitted 

on account of the loan contracted for in England, in the year 1815 - - 2,622,640 


Making a total receiptof - - - - 7,185,998 


EXPENDITURE. 


The charge upon the consolidated fund, in respect of the public funded debt of Ireland, in 
Ireland and Great Britain, including 2,438,124/., payable to the commissioners for the 


reduction of the said debt, was - . - - £. 6,446,826 

For the civil list and other permanent parliamentary charges = - 539,138 
Making the total of permanentcharges - - - £.6,985,964 

The expenditure on account of the services of the last or of former years, 
actually paid within the above period, was - - - - - $3,075,561 


10,061,525 


And there was remitted to England, and paid into the Exchequer towards 
making good the proportion of Ireland of 4 of the joint expenditure - - 1,184,009 


Making the total issues = - - - - 11,245,534 


- + £.66,857,894 


* Expenditure - 
51,296,469 


Income - - - - 


15,561,425 


Sinking fund of Great Britain = - - - - 11,375,416 
Grant for unprovided exchequer bills - = - - 260,000 
5 per cent. 1797, paid off - - - - 217,832 
Debentures 1813 - - 787,400 


12,640,648 
2,920,777 


15,561,425 


Increase of debt = 
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Tp following the course which your Committee have taken, in stating the Income and 
Expenditure of Great Britain, they now propose to submit to the House an account of the 
income of Ireland, as more particularly applicable to the year 1816 ; although the account, 
when presented in this shape, will differ but little from the account of the actual receipts and 
payments from the Exchequer of Ireland within the year. 


Income. 

The total revenue and income of Ireland was, in the year ended the 6th January £. 

1817, as above stated ne - - - - - - 4,561,353 

ExpPENDITURE : 

The total permanent charge upon the consolidated fund of Ireland, for the year 

ended 5th January 1817, was, as before stated = - - - - 6,985,964 
The total amount of the supply granted, and of the expenses incurred on the 

joint account of Great Britain and Ireland for the year 1816, was 26,342,423/., 

of which 3, the proportion of Ireland, was —- . - £.3,099,108 
The supply granted or expense defrayed, on the separate account 

of Ireland, was - - - - - - 193,978 

Making the total supply —- - - - $3,293,086 

And the total expenditure for the year 1816, on account of Ireland, = - - 10,279,050 


The results of these statements are, that the total revenue and income of Ireland for the 
year 1816, amounted to 4,561,553/.;—that the charges of her debt, and other payments of a 
permanent nature, amounted to 6,985,964/.; that the supply for that year to be defrayed by 
Treland, as above stated, was $,293,086/. ; making a total expenditure of 10,279,050/., of 
which the sum of 2,438,124 was issued to the commissioners for the reduction of the national 
debt of Ireland. 


The Exchequer of the two countries having, from the 5th January last become united, and 
being now administered by one authority, your Committee propose to take a view of the 
combined receipt and expenditure of the United Kingdom as more particularly applicable to 
the year ended 5th January 1817, in order that the result of the actual income and expenditure 
of the two countries thus united, may be before the House in one view, and may be compared 
with the Estimate of the probable future Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, in 
the years ending 5th January 1818 and 5th January 1819 respectively, which, in pursuance af 
their instructions, your Committee propose to submit to the House in a subsequent part of 
this Report. 


IncoME: 
The total income of Great Britain, applicable to the permanent £ £ 
charges of that year, and to the supplies granted for that period . 
was, as before stated - - - - - - 51,296,469 
AndofIreland - - - 4,561,353 
Making a total income of - - - - 55,857,822 


EXPENDITURE: 


The total charge upon the consolidated fund in England was £. 89,693,430 
The charge of the debt of Ireland, and other payments of a 


permanent nature, was - - - - - 6,985,964 
Making the total permanent — of the United Kingdom ~—- - 46,689,394 

The total supply of the two countries, including the separate charges of cach, 
which have, from 5th January last, become joint charges, was - = - - 30,457,550 
Making a total expenditure - - - 77,146,944 


Of which 15,078,772/. was on account of the reduction of debt existing before the 5th 
January 1816.* 


* Great Britain - - - 12,640,648 
Ireland - - 2,438,124 


£. 15,078,772 
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ESTIMATED INCOME anp EXPENDITURE ror tHe Years 1817 anv 1818. 


Your Committee having thus stated the “ Income and Expenditure of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the year 1816, ended 5th January 1817,” have next to present to the House, an 
“ Estimate of the probable Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, in the years 
ending the 5th January 1818, and the 5th January 1819, respectively.” 


In endeavouring to execute this part of their instructions, your Committee are aware that 
much must be assumed and stated upon conjecture; that views which may now appear to 
them reasonable and warranted, may, on the one hand, be improved by a concurrence of 
favourable circumstances beyond their present expectations; or, on the other hand, may be 
disappointed by events of an untoward nature. Your Committee, however, have proceeded 
in the task assigned to them, with a firm reliance that these considerations would not escape 
the attention of the House, and that duly appreciated by its wisdom, they could not fail to 
bespeak its indulgence for this part of the Report. 


Proceeding under this impression, your Committee have, in the first place, been led to 
consider in what degree the produce, in the last year, of the taxes and duties composing the 
existing revenue, could with propriety be assumed as the measure of their future annual pro- 
duce. It being obvious, that if the receipt of the last year should have varied considerably 
from the average receipts of former years, it would remain for the Committee to inquire, whe- 
ther the causes which led to such variation were likely to be of a permanent, or only of a 
temporary nature, before they could offer an opinion as to the probable return of the revenue 
to its ordinary state of productiveness; a point upon which the estimates required of them must 
necessarily so much depend. 


In directing their attention to this essential part of their inquiry, your Committee could 
entertain no doubt as to the general result to which it would necessarily lead. The nature 
and extent of the distress which has prevailed throughout those classes of the community 
which constitute the bulk of the population, were too strongly impressed upon the minds of 
your Committee, to admit of the supposition, that under such circumstances, the revenue 
could have been productive in an ordinary degree. It is obvious to reason, as well as con- 
sistent with all former experience, that the revenue derived from articles of the most general 
consumption, must be injured by the calamity of a deficient harvest; and when the com- 
mittee considered that the distress proceeding from this cause had followed immediately that 
rapid fall of prices by which the agriculture of the kingdom had been so greatly depressed, 
and had come in conjunction with the effect produced upon the commerce and manufacturing 
industry of the country, by the sudden changes which had occurred in the political state of 
Europe; they were fully prepared to finda very considerable deficiency in the agape of the 
principal taxes in the year ended the 5th January 1817; and the more especially as all these 
causes of distress appear to have been felt by most of the nations of the continent in a similar, 
and by many of them in a severer degree. 


The fact has, indeed, corresponded with the principles upon which this expectation was 
founded. But although these concurring evils have not failed to produce in a material degree 
their natural consequences, yet your Committee in contemplating the utmost extent of them, 
and in comparing them with the depression which the revenue has experienced in former 
instances, when affected by the single calamity of a deficient harvest, are disposed to consider 
itas a striking proof of the substantial strength and wealth of the country, that its consump- 
tion should not have been diminished ina greater degree under the accumulated circum- 
stances of embarrassment which have pressed upon the last year. 


With a view to ascertain, so far as the subject admits, the measure of the deficiency thus 
produced in the receipts of the year 1816, your Committee called for an account from the 
srgeig departments of the revenue, so framed as to exhibit the total produce in each of the 
ast five years, of those duties only which have been in full collection throughout the whole 
of that period: whereby your Committee are enabled to present at one view a statement of 
the comparative productiveness of each branch of the revenue, and of the whole together, in 
the year 1816, and for the four several years which preceded it. 


The result of this comparison will show, that the revenue in the year 1816 was considerably 
less productive than in the year 1815; and that it was likewise deficient, though in a smaller 
degree, when compared with the average of the three years which preceded the year 1815. It 
will farther be observed, that the receipt of the year 1815 was an extraordinarily large one, 
and that the excess in that year in Great Britain so nearly counterbalances the deficiency in 
the year 1816, that the mean of those two years corresponds very closely with the average of 
the three preceding years :—a circumstance which your committee point out to the attention 
of the House, as leading them to the foundation which they propose to assume for their esti- 
mute of the probable produce of future years. 
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The fullowing is the General Abstract of this comparison deduced from the several accounts, 


Great Britain. 


YEARS. 1812. 1813. 1814. 1815. 1816. 
1.| Customs - - 9,109,723 8,743,841 8,859,830 | 9,390,434 7,742,415 
2.| Excise - - 20,267,458 | 21,061,293 | 21,873,265 | 22,491,964 | 20,501,021 
8.| Stamps - - 5,075,670 | 5,310,712 5,598,574 5,499,252 5,464,976 
4.| Assessed and 6.618.23; 
618,232 | 6,714,688 | 6,817,104 | 6,568,119 | 6,404,717 
5.| Post-oftice - - 1,222,000 1,203,000 1,262,000 1,825,810 1,189,830 
£. | 42,293,083 | 43,063,534 | 44,410,773 | 45,277,579 | 41,302,959 
Average of 1812, 1813, & 1814 Average of 1815 & 1816. 
£.43,955,796. £. 43,289,269. 
IRELAND. 
| YEARS. 1812. 1813. 1814. 1815. 1816. 
1.| Customs - - 2,089,629 2,121,523 1,667,270 1,608,459 1,156,918 
2. Excise and taxes 1,491,408 1,365,140 1,540,228 1,195,627 1,160,901 
‘Stamps - - 446,336 477,503 457,754 508,291 498,291 
| Post office-  - 86,000 96,000 $9,000 79,500 78,000 
| 
| (Irish currency)) 4,113,373 | 4,060,166 | 3,754,252 | 3,691,857 | 2,894,110 
Average of 1812, 1815, & 1814. Average of 1815 & 1816. 
£.3,975,930. 3,992, 983. 


AVERAGE OF THE THREE YEARS PRECEDING 1815: 


Great Britain - - - - - - £. 43,255,796 
Treland - 3,975,930 Trish 3,670,090 
46,925,886 

Propuce or THE YEAR 1815: 
Great Britain - - - - 83,447 

Ireland - ra - 3,691,857 Trish 3,407 ,808 48,683, 

Being more than the average of the three former years - - 1,757,501 

Propuce OF THE YEARS 1816: 

Great Britain - - = - - £.41,302,959 3,974,446 
Ireland - 2,894, 110 Irish 2,67 1,487 
Less than the average of the three preceding years . - - 2,951,440 
Less than the year 1815 - - - - - - - 4,659,001 

AVERAGE OF THE YEARS 1815 & 1816: 
Great Britain - - £,43,289,269@ 46 398.946 
Treland - 3, 292, 983 Trish - 3 089,677 


Corresponding nearly with the averace of the three years preceding. 
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Tn further illustration of the general grounds upon which your Committee conceived that 
the depression of the revenue was to be traced to the great leading causes to which they have 
already reterred, they observe that the diminished productiveness in the year 1816 has chiefly 
arisen in the customs and excise ;—the other branches of the revenue having suffered ina 
degree so inconsiderable, as not to be worthy of attention in the present view of the subject. 
And they further observe, that in the two branches which thus exhibit nearly the whole of 
the defalcation, the difference between the last and former years does not appear to have 
arisen upon a few only of the principal articles subject to duty (which might have been in- 
fluenced by particular causes), but in a greater or less degree, upon almost the whole of those 
which constitute the excise revenue ; while in the customs, the duty upon all those articles 
which are imported for the use of manufactures and for naval equipment, is deficient, with the 
single and comparatively unimportant exception of Barilla. 

: a Committee are well aware, that in addition to the general causes affecting the usual 
consumption of taxed commodities in the year 1816, some part of the diminution of the 
revenue must be attributed to the diminished consumption of the government itself. But, in 
opposition to this circumstance, they consider that the cessation of so large a portion of the 
taxes (viz, 17,500,000/. per annum) as expired in the last year, although their collection con- 
tinued to operate during the remainder of that year, cannot fail, when the’full benefit of the 
addition thereby made to the means of individuals is generally felt, to encourage an increased 
expenditure and consumption by the community at large ;—a consideration which is to be set 
against any inference to be drawn from the necessary diminution in the demands and con- 
sumption of government. 

Your Committee are likewise disposed to believe, that the greater facilities which may 
have been derived to the fraudulent trader, from the return of peace, may have contributed 
in some degree to the deficiency now under consideration. Upon this very impoitant point, 
your Committee are not, however, enabled by the evidence before them to state any distinct 
information to the House. The general tendency of the opinions of those persons who have 
been examined by the Committee, seems to lean to the apprehension, that in the absence of 
the obstacles opposed by a state of war to the fraudulent trader it may be nearly, if not wholly 
impracticable to maintain the efficient collection of some of the high duties which have been 
created since the last peace. It does not appear probable, however, that the progress of 
smuggling has been such as to have had any eine, effect upon the produce of the last year’s 


revenue ;—the evil to any prejudicial extent, being as yet rather in prospect than in existence. 


Your Committee, therefore, do not consider the share which the illegal evasion of duty may 
possibly have had in producing the deficiency of 1816, as being of sufficient Unportance to 
interfere with their view of the subject, in ascribing that deficiency principally to the depres- 
sion of agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial industry, and to the consequent general 
distress of the labouring population of the country. They are, however, so much disposed to 
agree in the grounds of apprehension which are entertained with respect to the growth of 
smuggling, that they feel it to be their duty to point it out as an object requiring the most 
vigilant attention on the part of those to whom the superintendance of the revenue is confided 
in order that an evil so pernicious in every point of view, moral or political, as an organized 
contrabaad trade, may not be allowed to establish itself under the allurement of the enormous 
gains to be made by an habitual violation of the law. It may be expedient, that under the 
present circumstances of the country, the experiment should be fairly made to maintain the 
existing revenue by such means as the government may be enabled to apply to the counter- 
action of smuggling, rather than have recourse immediately to considerable alterations in the 
duties: but your Committee cannot too strongly urge the necessity of not persisting longer 
in that experiment than a clear prospect of success will fully justify, and the propriety of 
having recourse in due time, in the event of failure, to the wisdom of parliament for a com- 
mutation of the duties exposed to this danger, by the substitution of other sources of revenue 
less obnoxious to it, 

Your Committee being therefore fully impressed with the belief, that the unfavourable 
returns of the revenue in the year 1816 are essentially referable to the general distresses of 
the country, are necessarily Jed to the conclusion, that according as these distresses may be 
removed by the recovery of trade and agriculture, from the shock occasioned by the sudden 
change in the money value of commodities, and in proportion as the industry of the labouring 
classes may receive relief from more extended or more productive empluyment, coupled with 
the blessing of a more favourable season than the last ;—in the same proportion and degree 
may it be confidently expected, that the public revenue of the country will return to its 
average rate of productiveness. 

Of the degree in which some melioration may already have taken place, and of the 
period within which a full recovery from our late difficulties may be anticipated, it would be 
premature, and perhaps presumptuous, in your Committee to attempt to state any distinct 
opinion. They have, however, thought it right to call for such information as could he 
acquired upon this very important point, from some of the persons most conversant, practi- 
cally, with the manufacturing and commercial industry of the country; and the opinions of 
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these persons as to the actual commencement, or the early prospect, of — activity are, 
upon the whole, encouraging and satisfactory. Your Committee feel warranted by the con- 
curring sentiments of these witnesses, as well as by all other indications within their own 
observation, in expressing a belief, that a favourable alteration is already manifesting itself 
throughout the country. And when your Committee contemplate the great advantages pos- 
sessed by this nation, over all those which have suffered, and are still suffering, by the cala- 
mities peculiar to the present period,—in the substantial resources of accumulated wealth, and 
of solid and extensive establishments for the employment of labour and the maintenance of 
industry,—they cannot but indulge the most confident hope that a melioration once begun 
will be rapidly accelerated. They, therefore, conceive that they shall not be exhibiting a too 

- favourable view of the future revenue from the present taxes, when they assume the average 
productiveness of the last two years (corresponding, nearly, as they have already shown, with 
the average of the three preceding years), as the foundation of their estimate. 

They wish, however, to be clearly understood as not stating a corffident opinion that the 
estimate thus framed, will be realized within the present year. For although they see, on the 
one hand, reason to expect that the receipts of the Exchequer may (when the change which 
they anticipate takes place) be swelled in the first instance, somewhat beyond the actual 
increase of the consumption, by the replenishment in the hands of dealers, of the average 
stocks of their respective trades, which stocks your Committee have reason to believe have 
been greatly reduced; yet, considering how much of the year must elapse before the relief 
to be expected from the ensuing harvest can be felt, together with other circumstances which 
may operate to delay the expected improvement, they deem it safer to present a less sanguine 
view, and to assume, as will appear in te detailed statement which follows, that even with 
the aid of the arrears of the property tax, to the amount of 2,800,000/., the receipts of the 
present and the next year may not exceed the limits of their estimate. 

Your Committee, proceeding upon this foundation, have therefore called for accounts from 
each branch of the revenue, “ Of the total nett produce paid into the Exchequer, in the years 
1815 and 1816, of the taxes and duties existing on the 5th January 1817, showing the average 
of the last two years; together with an addition by estimate, for the amount of any duties 
which may not have been in full operation during the whole of the two years,” and the resuls 
of which 1s as follows: 


An Estimate or tue Future Propucr or tue Pcstic Income. 


Distinguished under its several heads, according to the | 7 
average produce of the years 1815 and 1816. a | sae 
Customs - - - - 9,340,657 | 1,725,939 
Excise - - = = - - L. 2 & 3. | 22,591,364 54 80 
Assessed taxes, &c. - - - - L. 5. | 7,136,864 2,864,898 
Stamps -  - - - - L. 4. | 6,132,080 518,803 
Post-office - L. 6. |" 1,485,500 78,750 
* Small branches of the revenue, and miscellaneous 
payments received atthe Exchequer - - = - 245,000 200,000 
: 40,931,465 | 5,388,390 Irish eurrency 
* Assumed to be nearly the same as in 1816. — 
4,973,899 British, 
46,931,465 
Total for the United Kingdom - 51,905,364 


600,000 


To which must be added the probable produce of the lottery, and 
the sale of naval stores - . - - - 7 


Making the total probable nett revenue applicable to the permanent 59.505.364 
expenditure, or to the service of the year tor the United Kingdom. iia 


In this statement your Committee have not inserted, for the reason above-mentioned, the 
sums remaining to be received upon the assessments of the property tax, which will, 
however, come in aid of the consolidated fund in the present and the next year, or be other- 
wise applicable, according to the disposal of parliament. The amount computed to have been 
outstanding under this head, on the Sth January 1817, was 2,800,000/, 
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Having thus estimated the probable Income, your Committee proceed to state the probable 
expenditure in the years 1817 and 1818, which they propose to divide under the following 


cii 


heads: 
PERMANENT CHARGES, 1817. 1818. 
interest and management of the public debt of the United & #. 
Kingdom, unredeemed - - 29,403,464 | 28,751,093 
Sinking fund, and interest on the debt redeemed payable to the 
commissioners for the redemption of the national debt - | 14,134,443 | 14,724,614 
Total charge for account of the funded debt - - | 43,537,907 | 43,475,707 
Civil list of the United Kingdom i. oa ee. - 1,235,692 1,235,692 
Pensions by special acts of parliament, allowances, expenses of 
the Mint, courts of justice, and other miscellaneous charges 
upon the consolidated fund ee ie. 779,657 779,65? 
Interest upon treasury bills in Ireland charged upon the conso- 
lidated fund - - 2 = 265,231 25,654 
Russian loan in Holland -— x 121,965 121,965 
Making the whole of the annual charge upon the con- 
solidated fund - - - = =| 45,940,452] 45,636,675 


With these charges upon the consolidated fund should be classed, as your Committee con- 
ceive, the interest and sinking fund annually voted to defray the charge of the unfunded debt. 
ilaving accordingly called for an estimate of the same, they find it to be for the present year, 
1,900,000/. for the interest, and 330,000/. for the sinking fund, making together 2,330,000/. 
which sum they therefore take as the probable amount in each of the two years, because any 
diminution under this head, except so far as may be derived from a reduction of interest, 
would occasion a nearly corresponding addition to the charge of the funded debt. 


The next part of the expenditure which your Committee have to consider is, the supply 
annually granted for the public service, under the heads of Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Mis- 
ceHaneous charges :—with respect to which your Committee have proceeded upon the esti- 
mates for those several services which are now before the House for the present year ;—and 
with respect to such supplies as are not yet voted and do not usually come before the House 
by previous estimates, upon the information which they have received from the chancellor 
of the exchequer, one of the members of your committee. But as it is obvious that some of 
the expenses comprised in the estimates for the year 1817, will not recur in future years, and 
that others wi!l gradually diminish (independently of any reductions which your Committee 
trust it may be found consistent with the public interest to make in the establishments which 
torm the principal subjects of these estimates) your Committee have called upon the several 
departments to distinguish the expenses which will terminate in the present year; and they 
your a their estimate of the annual supplies for the years 1817 and 1818, accordingly, 
as follows : 


1817. 1818. 
Army - - - - - - - - 9,080,000 8,500,000 
Navy - - - -  7,646,000*} 6,000,000 
Ordnance - - - - - 1,221,300 1,150,000 
Miscellaneous - - - - - =} 1,700,000 1,700,000 
19,647,300 | 17,350,000 
Add permanentcharges 45,940,452 | 45,036,675 
Charge of untunded debt - - - -| 2,230,000 2,230,000 
67,817,752 65,216,675 


* This sum includes 1,200,000/. for reduction of navy and transport debt, and 460,000/. 


due to the East India Company, for hemp furnished to the navy. 
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Your Commitice are aware that there are expenses not included in the estimates for the 
resent year, which must occur, if not in the next, some of them certainly, and others -pro- 
ably, in future years ;—such as the charge of embodying and training the regular militia, in 

the army estimates ; and the grants for augmenting small livings, and for building churches, 
which have been postponed in the miscellaneous services of the present year: but they are 
induced to hupe that reductions under other heads of our establishments, equivalent to these 
expenses, will be effected by the vigilant economy of the government; and they therefore 
make no allowance tor them in these statements. 


Having thus presented the best view which they have been enabled to take of the probable 
Income and Expenditure of the years 1817 and 181%, and having explained the grounds upon 
which they have prepared these necessarily imperfect estimates, it only remains for them to 
compare the income with the expenditure, and to state the result to the House. 

The probable average income in the years 1817 and 1818, according to the foregoing esti- 
mate, is 52,505,364/., which being deducted from the estimated totals of the expenditure in 
each of those years, it would appear that there would remain to be provided by extraordinary 
resources, to make good the difference between the total income and expenditure, in the year 
1817, 15,312,388/.;* and in the year 1818, 12,711,311/.,+ independently of any addition to 
the annual charge, by reason of new debt which may be created in either of those years. 

To this statement, your Committee have to add, that in the former of these years, the 
sums to be applied (forming part of the above general expenditure) for the reduction of debt, 
is 14,515,473 ;¢ and, that in the latter, it may be estimated to be 15,104,117 :§—by which 
it wil) appear, that in the latter year, the debt to be redeemed would exceed the debt to be 
probably incurred, by the sum of 2,392,8061.|| 

In addition to this surplus of income applicable towards the diminution of the debt, your 
Committee feel warranted by the improved and apparently improving state of the public 
credit, and consequent increased value of the public securities, in directing the attention of 
the House to the probability of a reduction, at no distant period, of the interest on a part of 
the funded debt;—the result of which, besides the incidental encouragement which every 
description of productive industry and commercial enterprise could not fail to find, in the 
facility of borrowing upon advantageous terms, would be a very considerable saving in the 
permanent charge of the national debt. ; : 

Your Committee do not think it necessary to submit any prospective calculations upon this 
subject ; but if, by the continued blessings of peace, and a system of persevering economy, 
the public credit of the country, aided by the uninterrupted operation of the sinking fund, 
should attain to the point at which it stood in 1792, your Committee observe with satisfaction 
that a diminution of charge might be effected by the reduction of interest alone, which would 
be an annual saving of between two and three millions sterling. Looking forward to this 
event, as the resource which promises the greatest and most substantial relief to our finances, 
and feeling that in its attainment the country would find at once the evidence of existing 
ease and the pledge of growing prosperity, your Committee cannot better conclude this report 
than by expressing their anxious hope that nothing will arise either in the state of our foreign 
relatious, or in the administration of the domestic concerns of the empire, to call for 
exertions which might tend to retard or disappoint the prospect of this most desirable im- 
provement. 

5 June 1817. 


* Expenditure in 1817 - 67,817,752 


Income - - 52,505,364 

15,312,388 

+ Expenditure in 1818 - = = - 65,216,675 

Income - - - - 52,505,364 

12,711,311 

{ 1817. § 1818. 
13,522,080 14,130,573 
663,393 643,544 
333,000 330,000 
14,515,473 15,104,117 

|| Sinking fund - - - 1818-———.£. 15,104,117 

12,711,311 

2,392,806 
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LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS, 


Passed in ihe Tifth Session of the Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.—57 GEO. III. A. D. 1817. 


. An Act to continue and extend the pro- 
visions of an act of the 49th of his present 
majesty, for regulating the trade and com- 
merce to and from the Cape of Good Hope, 
until the 5th of July 1820; and also for 
regulating the trade of the island of Mau- 
Vitius. 

. For raising the sum of 24 millions, by ex- 
a bills, for the service of the year 
1817. 

3. To empower his majesty to secure and de- 
tain such persons as his majesty shall sus- 
pect are conspiring against his person and 
government. 

. Yoextend the privileges of the trade of 
Malta to the port of Gibraltar. 

5, For continuing to his majesty certain du- 
ties on malt, sugar, tobacco, and snuff, in 
Great Britain; and on pensions, offices, 
and personal estates, in England; and for 
receiving the contributions of persons re- 
ceiving pensions, and holding offices; for 
the service of the year 1817. 
Yo make perpetual certain parts of an act 
of the 36th of his present majesty, for the 
safety and preservation of his majesty’s 
person and government against treasonable 
and seditious practices and attempts; and 
for the safety and preservation of the per- 
son of his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent against treasonuble practices and at- 
tempts. 

7. ‘To revive and make perpetual two acts of 
the 37th of his present majesty, the one in 
the parliament of Great Britain, and the 
other in the parliament of Ireland, for the 
better prevention and punishment of at- 
tempts to seduce persons serving in his 
majesty’s forces by sea and land from their 
duty and allegiance to his majesty, or to 
incite them to mutiny or disobedience. 

&. To continue, until the 5th of April, 1820, 
an act of the 52nd of his present ma- 
jesty, to reguiate the separation of damaged 
from sound coffee, and to permit dealers to 
send out any quantity of coffee not exceed- 
ing eight pounds weight without permit. 

9. For vesting all estates and property occu- 
pied for the barrack service in the con- 
troller of the barrack department; and for 
granting certain powers to the said con- 
troller. 

10. To regulate the vessels carrying passen- 
gers from the united kingdom to certain of 
his majesty’s colonies in North America. 

11. To facilitate the progress of kusiness in 
Haut court of King’s-bench in Westminster- 

ail. 
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12. For punishing mutiny and desertion ; and 
for the better payment of the army and 
their quarters. 

13. For the regulating of his majesty’s royal 
marine forces while on shore. 

14. To indemnify such persons in the united 
kingdom as have omitted to qualify them- 
selves for offices and employments, and 
for extending the time limited for those 
purposes respectively until the 25th of 
March, 1818; and to permit such personsin 
Great Britain as have omitted to make and 
file affidavits of the execution of indentures 
of clerks to attornies and solicitors, to 
make and file the same on or before the 1st 
day of hilary term, 1818. 

15. To continue, until the 5th of July, 1818, 
an act of the 46th of his present majesty, 
for granting an additional bounty on the 
exportation of the silk manufactures of 
Great Britain. 

16. For raising the sum of eighteen millions, 
by exchequer bills for the service of the 
year 1818. 

17. To repeal, during the continuance of 
peace, so much of an act of the 9th of his 
present majesty, as prohibits the exporta-. 
tion of pig and bar iron, and certain naval 
stores, unless the pre-emption thereof be 
offered to the commissioners of his ma- 
jesty’s navy. 

18. To facilitate the hearing and determin- 
ing of suits in equity in his majesty’s court 
ot exchequer at Westminster. 

19. For the more effectually preventing se- 
ditious meetings and assemblies. 

20. For making further regulations in respect 
to the pay of the officers of the royal navy, 
in certain cases therein maeatianed: 

21. To revive and continue for two years, and 
from thence until the end of the then next 
session of parliament, two acts made in the 
47th and 50th years of his present majesty, 
for the preventing improper persons from 
having arms in Ireland. 

22. To amend two acts of the 54th and 55th 
of his majesty’s reign, to provide for the 
better execution of the laws in Ireland, by 
appointing superintending magistrates and 
additional constables in counties ia certain 
cases. 

23. To further continue, until the 25th of 
March, 1820, an act of the 7th of George 
2nd, for the free importation of cochineal 
and indigo. 

24. To alter and enlarge the powers of an act 

assed in the 54th of his present majesty, 
intituled, “ An act for the further improve- 
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ment of the land revenue of the crown.” 

25, ‘To explain and amend an act made in 
the 48th of his present majesty, for repeal- 
ing the duties of assessed taxes, and grant- 
ing new duties in lieu thereof; and to 
exempt such dwelling-houses as may be 
employed for the sole purpose of trade, or 
of lodging goods, wares, or merchandise, 
from the duties charged by the said act. 

26, To amend and render more effectual four 
several acts passed in the 48th, 49th, 52nd, 
and 56th of his present majesty, for enab- 
ling the cominissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt to grant life annuities. 

27. For repealing the duties of customs on 
buck wheat imported into this kingdom, 
and for granting other duties, until the 
25th of March, 1821, in lieu thereof. 

28. To extend the powers of two acts, for al- 
lowing British plantation sugar and coffee, 
and other articles imported into Bermuda 
in British ships, to be exported to America 
in foreign vessels, and to permit articles, the 
produce of America, to be imported into 
the said island in foreign ships, to certain 
other articles. 

29. To extend to Newfoundland the provi- 
sions of an act passed in the 52nd of his 
present majesty’s reign, for permitting the 
exportation of wares, goods, and merchan- 
dize from any of his majesty’s islands in 
the West Indies, to any other of the said 
islands, and to and from any of the Bri- 
lish colonies on the continent of America, 
and the said islands and colonies. 

50. To regulate the iuterests and periods of 
jam of navy, victualling, and transport 

ills. 

31. For granting to his majesty a sum of 
money to be raised by lotteries. 

32. To repeal the duties of excise on stone 
bottles, and charge other duties in lieu 
thereof. 

33. To reduce the allowance of spirits, tea, 
and tobacco, for the use of the seamen on 
board certain ships or vessels making short 
voyages. 

$4. To authorize the issue of exchequer bills, 
and the advance of money out of the con- 
solidated fund, to a limited amount, for the 
carrying on of public works and fisheries 
in the united kingdom, and employment of 
the poor in Great Britain, in manner 
therein mentioned. 

$5. For punishing mutiny and desertion ; 
and for the better payment of the army 
and their quarters. 

36. To regulate the trade to and from the 
places within the limits of the charter of 
the East India company, and certain pos- 
sessions of his majesty in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

57. To explain and amend an act of the 53rd 
of his present majesty, relating to tolls on 
carriages used in husbandry, and to remove 
doubts as to exemption of carriages, not 
wholly laden with manure, fiom payment 
of toll. 
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38. To continue, until the 15th of June, 1818, 
an act of the 52nd of his present majesty, 
for the more effectual preservation of the 
peace, by enforcing the duties of watching 
and warding. 

39. To pe | certain provisions of the acts 
of the 36th and 52nd of his present ma- 
jesty to matters of charity and friendly so- 
cieties. 

40. To authorize the rewarding officers of the 
customs for their services in preventing il- 
licit distillation in Scotland, under an act 
passed in the last session of parliament. 

41. To repeal two acts passed in the 54th and 
55th of his present majesty, relating to the 
office of the agent general, and for transfer- 
ring the duties of the said office to the of- 
fices of the paymaster-general and secretary 
at war. 

42. To revive and continue, until the 25th of 
March, 1819, an act made in the 54th of 
his present majesty, for permitting the ex- 
portation of salt from the port of Nassau in 
the island of New I’rovidence, the port of 
Fxuma, and the port of Crooked island in 
the Bahama islands, in American ships 
coming in ballast. 

43. For granting, for two years from the 5th 
of July, 1817, bounties on sugar, refined 
otherwise than by claying. 

44. To allow corps of yeomanry or volunteer 
cavalry, when assembled for the suppres- 
sion of riots or tumults, to be quartered and 
billetted, and officers on halt-pay to hold 
certain commissions in such corps, and to 
exempt members in such corps trom serv- 
ing the office of constable. 

45. For the continuation of all and every 
person or persons in any and every oflice, 
place, or employment, civil or military, 
within the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, dominion of Wales, town of 
Berwick-upon-lweed, isles of Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Alderney, Sarke, and Man, and also in 
all and every of his majesty’s foreign pos- 
sessions, colonies or plantations, which he 
or she shall hold, possess, or exercise during 
the pleasure of the crown, at the time of 
the death or demise of his present majesty, 
until removed or discharged therefrom by 
the succeeding king or queen of this realm. 

46. To prevent the issuing and circulating of 
pieces of copper or other metal, usually 
called tokens. 

47. For settling and securing annuities on 
lord Colchester, and on the next person to 
whom the title of lord Colchester shall de- 
scend, in consideration of his eminent ser- 
vices. 

48. To make further provision for the adjust- 
ment of the accounts of the consolidated 
fund of the united kingdom, and for making 
good any occasional deficiency which may 
arise in the said fund in Great Britain or 
Ireland respectively ; and to direct the ap- 
plication of monies by the commissioners 
for the reduction of the national debt. 
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49. For altering and amending the laws of 
excise with respect to salt and rock salt. 

50. To continue an act made in the 54th of 
his present majesty’s reign, intituled, “ an 
act to provide for the preserving and res- 
toring of peace in such parts of Ireland as 
may ut any time be disturbed by seditious 
persons, or by persons entering into unlaw- 
ful combinations or conspiracies.” 

51. To regulate the celebration of marriages 
in Newfoundland, 

52. To alter an act passed in the 11th of 
George 2nd, for the more effectual securing 
the payment of rents, and preventing frauds 
by tenants. 

53. For the more effectual punishment of 
murders and manslaughters committed in 
places not within his majesty’s dominions. 

54. To enable the commissioners of his ma- 
jesty’s woods, forests, and land revenues, 
to make and maintain a road from Millbank 
row, Westminster, to the Penitentiary. 

55, To continue an act to empower his ma- 
jesty, to secure and detain such persons as 
his majesty shall suspect are conspiring 
against his person and government. 

56. To amend the laws in respect to forfeited 
recognizances in Treland. 

57. To empower his majesty to suspend train- 
ing, and to regulate the quotas of the mi- 

itia. 

58, To allow British goods to be exported di- 
rect from this country to the United States 
of America, upon the same terms as when 
exported to any foreign country. 

59, For letting to farm the post horse duties, 
and for better securing and facilitating the 
recovery of the said duties. 

60, To regulate certain offices in the court of 
exchequer in England. 

61, Yo abolish the offices of the wardens, 
chief justices, and justices in Eyre, north 
and south of Trent. 

62, To abolish certain offices, and to regulate 
certain other offices, in Ireland. 

63, To regulate the offices of clerks of the 
signet and privy seal. 

64, Yo abolish certain offices, and regulate 
others, in Scotland. 

65, To enable his majesty to recompense the 
services of persons holding, or who have 
held, certain high and etheient civil offices. 

66, To amend an act of the 22d of his pre- 
sent majesty, for suppressing or regulating 
certain offices therein mentioned, so far as 
relates to the buard of trade; and for e1ra- 
bling the vice-president of the board of 
trade to send and receive letters and 
packets free from the duty of postage. 

67. ‘To regulate certain offices, and abolish 
others, in his majesty’s mints in England 
and Scotland respectively. 

68. ‘To amend the laws ithe to sheriffs in 
Ireland. 

69. To continue until the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1818, and to amend an act passed in 
Ireland, in the 36th of his present majesty, 
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for the improvement and extension of the 
fisheries on the coasts of Ireland. 

70. ‘Yo relieve persons impugning the doc- 
trine of the holy Trinity from certain pe- 
nalties, in Ireland.. 

71. To amend an act of the 50th of his pre- 
sent majesty’s reign, for repealing the se- 
veral laws relating to prisons in Ireland, 
and for re-enacting such of the provisions 
thereof as have been found usual, with 
amendments. 

72. To continue until the end of the next 
session of parliament two acts made in the 
54th and 56th of his present majesty, for 
regulating the trade in spirits between 
Great Britain and Ireland reciprocally 

73. To allow the exportation of woollen or bay 
yarn from Ireland by licence obtained there. 

74. Fo extend several acts for allowing the 
importation and exportation of certain 
goods and merchandise to Porta Maria in 
the island of Jamaica, and to the port of 
Bridge ‘Town in the island of Barbadoes. 

75. To abolish the punishment of public 
whipping on female offenders. 

76. To amend an act of the 54th year of his 
present majesty, to regulate the payment 
of drawback on paper allowed to the uni- 
versities in Scotland. 

77. For extending the provisions of an act of 
the 54th of his present majesty, for regu- 
lating the payment of army prize money; 
and for authorizing the commissioners of 
Chelsea-hospital to suspend the pensions of 
such persons as shall be guilty of frauds in 
respect of prize money or pensions. 

78. For fixing the rates of subsistence to be 
paid to innkeepers and others on quartering 
soldiers. 

79. To permit the transfer of capital from 
certain public stocks or funds in Great Bri- 
— certain public stocks or funds in Ire- 

and. 

80. For raising the sum of nine millions, by 
exchequer bills, for the service of the year 
1837. 

81. For raising the sum of 3,600,000/. British 
currency, by treasury bills, in Ireland, for 
the services of the year 1817. 

82. To continue an act passed in Ireland in 
the 13th and 14th years of his present ma- 
jesty respecting certain annuities, so long 
as the said annuities shall be payable. 

83. To amend an act made in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, for providing for the 
charge of certain additions to the public 
debt of Ireland. 

84. To regulate the offices of his majesty’s 
—— in England and Ireland respec- 
tively. 

85. To permit, until the 14th of November, 
1817, the importation of corn and other 
articles in any ship and from any country ; 
to permit such articles which may have 
been warehoused for exportation only to be 
entered for home consumption : and for in- 
demnifying all persons who have given 
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directions for the importation of corn and 
other articles, or the taking the same out of 
warehouse free of duty, and who have acted 
in obedience thereto. 

86. To permit the importation of foreign 
cambricks and lawns into Ireland, on pay- 
ment of the iike duties as are chargeable in 
Great Britain. 

87. Toamend twoacts passed in the 46th of his 
present majesty, and in the last session of 
parliament, for the making more effectual 
provision for the prevention of smuggling. 

88. To permit fullers earth, fulling clay, and 
tobacco pipe clay to be carried coastwise 
under certain restrictions. 

89. To allow the importation of oranges and 
lemons from the Azores and the Madeiras 
into the British colonies in North Ame- 
rica. 

90. For the prevention of persons going arm- 
ed by night for the destruction of game ; 
and for repealing an act, made in the last 
session of parliament, relating to rogues 
and vagabonds. 

91, To enable justices of the peace to settle 
the fees to be taken by the clerks of the 
peace of the respective counties and other 
divisions of England and Wales. 

92. To regulate the administration of oaths 
in certain cases to officers in his majesty’s 
land and sea forces. 

93. To regulate the costs of distresses levied 
for payment of small rents. 

94. To amend an act of the last session of 
parliament, for the more easy assessing of 
county rates. 

95. To exempt the territories within the limits 
of the East India company’s charter from 
certain of the navigation laws. 

96. For suspending, until the ist of August 
1820, the duties on coals and culm remov- 
ed coastwise within the principality of 
Wales, and granting other dulies in lieu 
thereof. 

97. For ratifying articles of agreement en- 
tered into by the right honourable Henry 
Hall viscount Gage, and the commissioners 
of his majesty’s woods, forests, and land 
revenues; and forthe better management 
and improvement of the land revenues of 
the crown. 

98. For ratifying the purchase of the impro- 
priate rectory of Saint Mary-le-bone in the 
county of Middlesex. 

99. To consolidate and amend the laws re- 
lating to spiritual persons holding of farms; 
and tor enforcing the residence of spiritual 
persons on their benefices ; and for the sup- 
port and maintenance of stipendiary curates 
in England, 

100. To renew the powers of exonerating 
small Jivings and charitable institutions 
from the land tax, and for making further 
provision for the redemption of the land 
tax. 

101. To continue an act, intituled “ an act 
iarther to extend and render more effectual 
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certain provisions of an act passed in the 
12th of George 1st, intituled ‘ An act to 
* prevent frivolous and vexatious arrests ;” 
and of an act passed in the 5th of George 
2nd, to explain, amend, and render more 
effectual the said former act; and of two 
acts, passed in the 19th and 43rd of his 
present majesty, extending the provisions 
of the said former acts.” 
102. To defray the charge of the pay, cloath- 
ing, and contingent expenses of the disem- 
bodied militia in Great Britain, and of the 
miners of Cornwall and Devon; and for 
granting allowances in certain cases to sub- 
altern oflicers, adjutants, quarter-masters, 
surgeons mates, and ser eant majors of mi- 
litia, until the 25th day of March 1818. 
103. For defraying until the 25th of June 
1818, the charge of the pay and cloathing 
of the militia of Ireland; and for making 
allowances in certain cases to subaltern offi- 
cers of the said militia during peace. 
104. To reduce the number of serjeants, cor- 
— and drummers in the militia of [re- 
and, whilst disembodied. 
105. To encourage the establishment of banks 
for savings in Ireland. 
106. To provide for the establishment of 
asylums for the lunatic poor in Ireland, 
107. ‘To provide for the more deliberate in- 
vestigation of presentments to be made by 
grand juries for roads and public works in 
Ireland, and for accounting for money 
raised by such presentments. 
108. For the regulation of levying tolls at 
fairs, markets, and ports in Ireland. 
109. ‘To abolish the subsidy and alnage of the 
old and new draperies, and of all woollen 
manufactures, in Ireland ; and to authorize 
the payment out of the consolidated fund 
of an annual sum to John lord de Blaquiere, 
during the continuance of his interest in 
the oftice of alnager. 


110. To make further regulations for the bet- 

| ter collecting and securing the duties upon 

spirits distilled in Ireland. 

' 111. To suspend, until the 10th of October 
1819, a part of the duties on sweets or made 
wines. 

112. ‘To amend an act of the 25th of his pre- 
sent majesty, tor better regulating the office 
of treasurer of his majesty’s navy, as far as 
respects the mode of applications for certain 
services in the victualling department. 

113. To prevent the further circulation of 
dollars and tokens, issued by the governoc 
and company of the bank of England, for 
the convenience of the public. 

114. ‘To continue, until the Ist of August 
1818, two acts of his present majesty, 
allowing the bringing of coals, culm, and 


cinders to London and Westminster. 

115. To extend the provisions of an act of the 
12th of George 1st, and an act of the 22nd 
George 2nd, against payment of labourers 
in goods or by truck, and to secure their 
payment in the lawful money of this realm, 
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to labourers employed in the manufacture 
of articles made of steel, or of steel and 
iron combined, and of plated articles, or of 
other articles of cutlery. 

116. For limiting the time now allowed by 
law for production of the certificate of due 
delivery of goods removed from one ware- 
housing port in Great Britain to another 
for the purpose of exportation; for altering 
the hours for shipping goods in the port of 
London; and to empower officers of the 
customs and excise to permit the removal 
of goods from one bonding warehouse to 
another in the same port. 

117. To regulate the issuing of extents inaid. 

118. For authorizing the executors or admi- 
nistrators of deceased licensed navy agents 
to receive prize money, bounty money, and 
other allowances of money upon orders 
given to such deceased agents. 

119. ‘To exempt British and Irish stone bot- 
tles, made and used for the sole purpose of 
containing liquid blacking, from the duties 
of excise on stone bottles granted by an act 
of this session of parliament, 

120. To authorize the court of directors of the 
East India company to make extraordinary 
allowances, in certain cases, to the owners 
of certain ships in the service of the said 
company. 

121. For regulating payments to the treasurer 
of the navy under the heads of old stores 
and imprests. 

122. To extend the provisions of an act of 
the 12th of George 1st, and an act of the 
22nd of George 2nd, against payment of 
labourers in goods or by truck, and to se- 
cure their payment in the lawful money of 
this realm, to labourers employed in the 
collieries, or in the working and getting of 
coal, in the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; and for extending the 

rovisions of the said acts to Scotland and 
reland. 

123. For imposing a duty of excise on the 
excess of spirits made from corn in Eng- 
land above the proportion of nineteen gal- 
lons of spirits for every one hundred gal- 
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akens of wash; and for further securing the 

uties on wort or wash made for distilling 
i in England ; and for authorizing the 
shipment of rum for stores in casks con- 
taining sixty gallons. 

124. To amend an act made in the present 
session of parliament, for authorizing the 
issue of exchequer bills, and the advance 
of money for carrying on public works and 
fisheries, and employment of the poor. 

125. To authorize the driving and keeping a 
hackney coach or chariot under the same 
licence, 

126. To repeal an act, passed in the 54th of 
his present majesty, for the punishment of 
persons destroying stocking or lace frames, 
and articles in such frames; and to make 
until the 1st of August 1820, other provi- 
sions in lieu thereof. 

127. To settle the share of prize money, 
droits of admiralty, and bounty money 
payable to Greenwich hospital, and for 
securing to the said hospital all unclaimed 
shares of vessels found derelict, and of 
seizures for breach of revenue, colonial, 
navigation, and slave abolition laws. 

123. For extending the exemptions from the 
duties granted by certain acts of the 43rd 
and 45th of his present majesty’s reign, in 
dwelling houses in Scotland; and for alter- 
ing the manner of claiming and ascertain- 
ing the exemptions to be granted. 

129. For vesting in his majesty a certain part 
of the open commons and waste lands 
within the manor or royalty of Rialton and 
Retraighe alias Reterth in the parish of 
_ Columb Major, in the county of Corn- 
wall. 

130. To encourage the establishment of banks 
for savings in England. 

131. Vor the better regulation of polls, and 
for making other provisions touching the 
election of members to serve in parliament 
for places in Ireland. 

132. For applying certain monies therein 
mentioned for the service of the year 1817, 
and for further appropriating the supplies 
granted in this session of parliament. 
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